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fMM jOoropilfiiiacNa IkiB the 1st voliuoie 4^^ 
(^IMhes dl the Faaji^ fod Korth*West 

Pf9mo4» ibas ocoapied wy leisure sinoe the yewr 1903' urhen 
the jBthhogcaphic iuiwey of India was InaogiU'atedL t^ 
late ilr Hethc^ Euley* Fourteen years pay appear a> long 
timis to hare s^t cm this^ compilation^ but the lehaite of an 
officiait in India is neoessamy limited imd I feel that another 
lour at dye f&sm might wite adrantage haire been deroted 
tofunpuging my material better and completiag ts^oos 
U nes of enquiry, I lor instiuioe cite the seotlon on 
Eindulmn, especially on Sinduism in the Himalayas, which 
seems to me to be jpainlully incomplete and is probably 
inaccurate. The enquiries made by Mr. H. W. Hmerson, 
I.O.S., in the Basliahr State show that many piimitire otu« 
toms which have been more or worked into the various 
forms of Hinduism survive in that part of the Himalayas 
and I have no doubt whatever that similar survivals could 
be disoovered by keen>witted officcradn Kulu, Ghamba aud 
elsewhere. Officers who are gifted wim fiiir often discover 
matters of historical and ethnographical importance which 
their less-talented predecessors have overlooked, deimite aU 
their efforts to add to our knowledge. Mr. Q. G. L. HoweU, 
I.C.9., has, for example, uoearthi^ some valuidile historical 
fatrts regarding the ancient kingdom of Makardsa in Kulu 
and the old Tilietan trade-routai in tliat valley. He has 
shown tihat thm» traile-routei have left their influence on the 
ethnical constituents of that part of the Himalayas and I 
have no dflubt that facts of equal interest await sa^ious 
investigators in other parts of these Provinces. But too 
often during the fourtetm years that 1 have been occupied iu 
my enquiries 1 have felt that as an official my leisure was 
entirely inadequate to do justice to them, and I have also felt 
that otW officers aii» bad little or no lebure to supplement 
my materiab. I feel that one of the groat^t perus which 
awaits an invesrigater In Ind^ b the temptation to overlook 
points which mmie wtthin hb persoiud' cdieervation and to 
shirk peraimal hiqitwy, li^uao it involves perramal responsi- 
bfllty. to have * authority * to cite for a 

feet m ite esPkKBli^^ Bat I ila|'e tflsofelt the truth that 
thme bio Ihibi ^nritbsTOollabbrater nor substitute in^cbl 
1%* # d. i^^ of the ftoyal 

Field iirriltery, espresses the bdb^n wldchtto investigator 
always feel in Indb. Heu|e I triist that the present 
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Volume wiU be acceptable not as a work on the religious and 
aoiti&al observance of the Punjab people so much as aoompila* 
at raw material on whioli fuller and more systematic 
investigations may be based. This volume has been pieoed 
toother as material oame^ to hand and as new boohs and 
writing came to my notice. For example in writing on 
dainism I kbou^ under the great^disadvantage of not hav- 
ing Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s work The Meart of Jainieik 
to i*efer to before that section liad been printed. That valu- 
able work only appeared in 1915. The section on Islam is 
to my great regret very incomplete, because when I beg^ 
to TOmpile it I had no conception of the wealth of material 
..which existed to throw light on the continuity of Islamic 
thought and tradition from medueva! times down to the pre- 
sent day. An Indian friend has proixtsed to translate this 
seoHon into Urdu and publish it separately with a view to 
the collection of additional material and the correction of 
the numerous errors into which I must have fallen. I hope 
that this proposal will materialise and that some day an 
Indian scholar with a competent knowledge of Arabic and 
Islamic religious literature will write a work which will 
altogether supersede the fragment which I have been able to 
compile. Hinduism is so vast a subject that I do not think 
any one inquirer could do justice to it. It appears to me for 
example that a thoroughly scientific study of the worship of 
Devi would be of immense interest and importance not only 
as a contribution to the history of Hinduism but also as a 
chapter in the evolution of human thought. The excellent 
series of booklets on the reli^us life of India inaugurated 
by the liiglit Bevd. Dr. nhitebei^, Bishop of Maaras, in 
The f'Uloge Oode i>f South Jndio, will proviae an investiga-' 
tor with material^ for such studies, but in the history of 
such cults as those of Devi a vast deal remains to be done 
and the same remark will doubtless apply to the forthcom- 
ing studies on Vaishnavism, the Shaiva Siddlumta and 
kindred topics. It is understood that Dr. P. H. Vogel 9 
taking wp the study of N^ga-worship wWch fully meriU 
scientific examination and analysis. I for one do not 
regard Ndga-deities as the idok of a primitive or degraded 
superstition. Just as Islaiuhas its unseen world, so pre- 
Bud^t India had evolved a belief in an under-world of 
spiritual or immaterial beings who manifested thems^ves in 
two main thii^ that came from the earth, the serpent and 
the storam. Both are aasociated with fertility, m ito earth 
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!• the mother of vegetation and the sHn’ its father.^ But m 
thia nmple basis of metaphorically cncplaintd ihct metaphysi- 
oal ihov^ht has built up endless theories vh%h findiexpres* 
sion in an infinite range of popular belief as ureE as in 
p^osophio lit^ture. The only way in whidi the ndkses of 
lUndu thought oon ever be made intelligible to the Western 
mind jidll be by a aolentiflo systematization of each phaw of 
that thought. 

I have not attempted to write an introduotcny essay 
on mate, hut I may commend to the reader's notice the 
valuable chapter so entitled in the late Mr. B.,Y. Bussell’s 
work on The Tribes and Cosies of ihe Centred Provinces of 
India. The more one studies castas in the works of 
Nesfield, Iblietson, Bisley and other writers the more one 
sees, I think, that caste like law may be defined as a 
function of economics. In the lower groups of Indian 
s^iety this function is easily recogni^ and it is prac* 
tically the only function which caste expresses. In the 
higher castes the function is not so transparently clmr but 
examination seldom fails to reveal that it is the dominant 
function and always the originating function. But the 
history of caste closely resembles the history of law. 
Human society be^ns by .organising itself in the manner 
most eff^tive to pi^uce material results and defend itself 
against its enemies. Thus caste in its inception embodies, 
M Sister Nivedita lias pointed out, the conception of na- 
tional duty. But duty carries with it certain privil^es. 
The man who does his duty to society is justly entitled to 
his reward. The tenant-in-chief who held land in feudal 
England under the Kin^ held his lauds as a reward for and 
as a condition of the military servioi; which he was bound 
to reader to the State in time of need. But a right con- 
tingent on the performance of a duty always seems to tend 
to become an dbsolute and unconditioned privilege. The 
feudal right or tenure passes into an indefeasible ri^t of 
property which lielonw to the bolder adversely to the State 
as weU as to Ms feliow-subjeots. It appears to me that 
the history of caste has followed a very simW line of develop- 
mmit. Oaste privileges begin as a reward for services ren- 
dered or due to he rendered. In course of time the obliga- 
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to Tend^ serrioe it fiurgoitoa, or ftt any rate le« 
Jblt^y fait than it trtuiongitially, and so by d^reea privileges 
ijtfie e^blished wiriiout any eoivesponding obligations. I do 
la# think that any novelty can be claimed for this view, but I 
ibink that the pamllel su^^sted is a new one. I will not 
i^tempt to work it out in any detail, hut I may give an 
instance of its practical working. The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 
Ma^mard, I.C.S., has pointed out in a paper read before the 
Punjab Ilistorieal Society that Indian R.‘ijds used caste and 
the govemmg bodies of caste as admini.stratire agents. 
Hot only did they do so but in all probability they created 
governing bodies within the caste for administrative pur- 
poses. They probably used what lay ti> hand, but where 
they found no agency ready to liand they ore.nte<l or de- 
veloped new instiiutions on existing and customary Iin«s>. 
The result was that new castes could be created, old castes 
promoted and existing castes siih-dividud by fl»e creation of 
privileged sub-castes within them. But the political con- 
ditions of India being what they are the privileges thus 
bestowed soem to have remained, when the jastificatiou for 
their ^existence had long been forgotten. In a smi) 11 State 
like Kablur the Rdja probably promoted the outcasfe Koli to 
a recognised status within the pale of caste because he needed 
his sen jees as a soldier ; whereas the Katoch Pdjti refused 
to remove the baii on tlie Kolfc of a tract like Bijgiri, 
where the clan is pretty numerou.s because he had no need 
of their services in a militaiy capacity.' Wliere the iWJd 
was autocratic or }X)werful and above all where he had a 
divine power liehind liim, he could l«»tow the thread of 
OMte, even it would st*em, on individuals; and doubtloM 
he could, in extrem* cases, resume his grant. But it is 
characterwtic of the East, Just m it was of the West. 
Miat privileges tend to become hereditary even whert? they 
are not conferred (}X|iref>ly in tail or remainders mid we 
rarely, if ever, hear of degradation from caste being made 
by royal authority. Wit liin itaelf caste is democratio and 
intensely Jealous of its privilegisi. It is no doubt ever 
p^y to expel offending members, espedatly woitian wito 
o^d against its moral code, and to ipUt itself up into 
mb-castes which observe its canons witit greater or lew 
o<Jariy ell forom at work oomblne to main- 
tain pmil^ rather titan enforce duties. And by a v«ry 
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siaiilar pfooem law degenerates into legaliaBi, wh»d& preaches 
the values of individual righto and ignom the itmni^aiUng 
duties of the oittzen to the State. , ^ 

The history of the Brahman ‘caste’ — ^whiohig by a 
ounent and^ invincible fallacy regardf^ as the highest of 
all«»illu8tiiites both the prooeases. J^ond all .question the 
title or status of a Brahman was ortginally to be earned by 
scholaiphip or a holy life, but nrhen the status became 
hereditary all inducement to attain its qtialificatibns dis- 
app«arred. 

1%e result has been that the Brahman, when nnable to 
mahe a living by begging alms, enters domestic service, 
especially as a cook.* Yet we do not hear that the abandon- 
ment of learning by the Brahmans as a caste ever brought 
upon them any ruler’s displeasure or involved them in 
forfeiture of the privileges bestowed on them. No doubt 
we find very many instances of Brahmans whose status is 
mediocre or even delaaecl. But the degradation is always 
due to economic necessity or the acceptance o.*’ contaminating 
functions. The cultivating Brahmans of KAngra and the 
Jumna vaBey have been driven to the plough by the pressure 
of want and the MahA Brahman has been compelled by 
hunger to accept offerings vhich are at once unclean and 
uncanny. Bnt the higher groups of the caste still retain all 
their jsanctity, inviolability and other privilege which as in- 
dividuals few of them would have earned by t heir attainments. 

Tl»e latest writer ' on the origin of caste contends that 
the system must liave been found in existence when the 
Aryan immigrants made their irruption into India and pro- 
oet^ed nith their conquests. Ho also surmises that at the 
outset the system had for its object the due adjustment of 
sexual relations, that the measures adopted with this view 
were found to pronaotc ct^onomy, benevolence, and ulorality 
and have accordingly been adopted by the Hindu religions 
authorities and been rirengthened by religious ceremonial. 
It is not improbable that the pre-Aryan races of India 
had evolved the xudimento of a caste system,’* but such 
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or Kolftrian tribes . as exhibit snob rudi* 
vsm^U seem to have ftdled signally in legislating against 
imtaorality in sexual xnatters. In the most highly derelop^ 
and organised castes it may bo that the rules respoilatmg 
marriai^ u ithin . the caste but prescribing all kin£ of ex- 
cgamous, isogainous, and hy|x>gamoa8 restriotlons in unions 
between the various sections and group into which the caste 
bas divided itself were intended to adjust sexual or oonnitbial 
relaticms. But if that was their intontion they have ' proved 
remarkably unsuccessful in praotioe, and they seom to afford a 
remarkable proof of the theorem suggested— that rules which 
human society devises for its protection and oonservatipn soon 
become fetters which hampr its development and ensure 
its degeneration. If Hindu social reformers framed regula- 
tions designed to promote soximl relations whioh woudd be 
socially wholesome and cogenically effective they must have 
been disappointed to find that they only created the insti- 
tution of Kulinism, not only in Bengal but in the Punjab 
and not only among Brahmans but among Khatris, SMI 
Rdjputs, and other castes, over-prcxlucing brides in one group 
and not leaving enough to meet the demand in another. But 
to write “ The basis and starting ]K>mt of the whole system 
are obviously the fact that the (immunity consiida of sec- 
tions, the members of which are under agreement to ex- 
change brides with each other on certain eustomeiy condi- 
tions. These .‘sections have not been formed l)y priests or rulers 
but solely by the agreement of the meml)ers among themselves, 
either subsisting from of old or varittl from time to time by 
fresh consent. Priests and nilors, if they were ever * so an- 
xious, could not pwxluw snci» aswjcmtions The ne^ for 
brides was one that hml tf> ho m* t somehow, if the^ existence 
of the community was to Ixj continueii. If we soan tho bene- 
fits, which are derived fntm the ca«to systam. as almve set 
forth, we shall not find a single one, u hicli would oomDi^ 
people to bestir themseh es and take action to secure it. 
this one. They were, however, obligtxl by necessity to under- 
take the solution fd the problem— How to find brides when 
wanted ? ‘ - seems to {wstulate the division of the oommuntty 
into groups before any social problems affocting intor-mar^- 
arose. The simplest solution of the matrimoniid difRoulties 
which epist under the caste system and mostly in otaiaeQtieiioe 
of its {^mplexities would he its abolition . Asa matter foot 
exchanges of brides are for from univmwil an d t hfd r pundioie 

ymilfwi* WTt i^t'ip ^ ^ ^ 1*1 Jutftftittm Wri 
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Is by ^ tbe nKwi prefaletit ra\e, at any tiim in Paojab.- 
Thn pucohaae of a bride is an ^eoonomio need as freU as a 
aoeiai neo^ii^, and ber price tends m^re bnd more te be 
regulated by tne laws of sojpply and demand. It can hardly 
be imagined that the original dirision into a few oastes was 
bated on anything but function. It is singularly unfortunate 
that we do not know what were the * eighteen elements of 
testate * of the Kashmir and Ghamba insoriptiom/ whether 
they were oooupational groups or tribes, but tl^y cm hardly 
haTe been anything but f unctionnl iP^ups. But the origin 

of caste is a matter of aoadcmic interest rather than of 
pressing importaaoe when wc are considering ito utility. 
Lei h be assumed that unequal matrimonial transactions 
are the exception and exchanges of brides on equal terms 
Uie rule, how can it be said that the restrictions on the 
free choice of a bride operate for good under modem 
conditioils ? The restraints seem to hare been Imposed in 
order to ensure purity of blood by a conquering race or a 
suox^ssion of invsriing tribes. But once the fashion was 
set it became capable of endless amplification and caprioious 
modiftmtion. Society fell a victim to its rules, just as it is 
saorificod to legal fortnuia; which w hen they were forged made 
for progress but which under changed conditions and altered 
ideals riret obsolete institutions on generations which had 
no say in their designing Moreover the rules of caste 
seem to go far beyond the necoieiities of the case, if tlicy 
were designtMl to facilitate the wife-supply. The rules 
restricting smoking and eating w'ith and taking food and 
water from the hands of a lower caste seem entirely super- 
fit ous if ehild-inarriagc prevents any individual sclecuon 
of a partttor for life, and they can only acoentuatc and 
embitter a olcavt^ which is already sufficiently marked. 
Whatever the origins of caste may have been and however 
expedient its oodes of rules and restrictions may once have 
been, its apoli^^ oau hardly deny that they now regard 
man as.made for caste and not caste as made for man. 

A vety striking example Cf the sanctity which once 
attached to caste is also cited by Mr. Benton. ‘ Diodorus says 

the whole agricultural olass was sacred and inviolable, 
insomuch that -they could carry on their 0})ored;lons in perfect 
i^urit^, while hostile armies were oonteoding hv their 
immedu^ ttcighbouriiood : neithOr side dared to molest or to 

*TlwM«Uni«SMM MfwrowtMKtttttfwiiirromiti aqrit * sit Um iS omMn «• 
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hd^nTlHMted oa aa is^iaotive of lar<s%hte<l tioar that tbo 
dpiirnetaon of tbe foodHmp]^y, er&n in tho hands oi an 
eoMony, would reooU ou tne destroyer’s own head. !l%ie 
eooaoaaio importance of the oaltivator made his funotion 
semi-sacred - but only for a time. The rale did not become 
permanent nor Was it apparently observed unirt^lly eves 
in India. So rales howeirer humaue and t'oresdcfag are n<d 
always adopted, bat a rule once adopted may flourish like 
a green doapan tree and encumber the ground. It seems at 
least as diffimilt for the ISasrto elimiuaU the wa^ prodoots 
of its thought as it is for the West. ' It is a hbtoridtl fact 
that human thinking has been enormously improved by the 
invention of logical rules in the past.' But we hare out- 
grown soaiQ of them and ' Aristotle’s formal syUo^istio 
scheme seems to us now so poor ami clumsy that any insts* 
tenoe upon it b a Itindrance rather tlian a furtherance to 
Thought.’* 

I have nut tiiougUt it desirable to deal with such latter- 
day movements as the Arya iSamaj or tfie Ahmadiyas The 
literature on these topics is already volnuinoiis. Soholaxs 
like Dr. H. ijri.swold have disciiascd tiie^Arva Saninj in The 
Encychp^Aia oj Religion and Ethics, and tht .Iryu Simajt 
an account oj its aims, doctrines and acttckm by Lajpat 
Rai adds many details that merit profound study. But the 
object of the Bthuographic Survey was not tlie discussion of 
raodeniist or up-Uft movt iuonts so much as the rescue from 
oblivion of much that else have pi-rislud before It was 
brought to recjord. To the ethnographer the prinoIj[ial in- 
terest in a work like fch« one ju**! cited Ih:» in its attitude 
towards the niyoga, a custom ol imniciL'iC anti«jiuty which 
has a certain sociological value. It U defensible on the 
ground that the continuity of the famiiv is so (;»»eutial 
that the need to ensure it should f'voriide individual Jea- 
lousies or inclinatioris. It is also Jutcr-sting to the student 
as illustrating the inijiOfifeibi!it;jr of escape from national iem-. 
pcMrament. Just a.s character is fate, xo racial temporamont 
semns, when all is said and done, to influence the forms of 
its social institutions. A strongly individualistic race would 
not producc'women willing to accept certain form of the 
myopa-oir other institutions which lower their social value. 
But the Indian tendency to merge the individual in the 

* Of. eU., p. M, flitias Mc'Caina*'* UmhmI iftStio. p. SS. 
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^up is just as inevitable, given a oouniay exported to 
mcessant invasion, as the evolution of . a caste system from 
economic needs. 

Inquiiies into reli^ous beliefs, social uaages mid custom 
too often ignote what is already known and start with the 
suj^position that the field of investigation is still virgin soil. 
It IB of the highest importamoe to an investigator to find 
out first wliat work h^ heeh done and to build on that, 
instead of sta^ng afepsh. For example, several very full 
and iippaxent](y eraaiistive accounts of customs in Kulu 
have v^hieA me, but a reference to Sir Alexander Biack's 
KtU4ki Dialed ojt Hindi shows that many usages and institu* 
tions must have existed and may still survive in that sub- 
division which my correspcaidents do not mention. The 
glossary in that work tells us that cro^-betrothaP exists 
under the name of dori ded (p. 6()) and that a cadi payment 
called hadophri (p. 48) is by the parents of the older fiancee 
to compensate for the exce^ of her age over that of the 
younger. The system of working for a bride exists, as to 
earn a wife by labouring for her father rnghdlnd (p. 62). 
Old maids arc not unknown, as land set aside for an unmarri- 
ed female of a family is call‘.*d pitarogal ^p. Sts. No term for 
a best man is traceable, hut a bridesmaid is halhari (p. 49) . It 
is common for a bride to stipulate that her husband shall not 
marry a rival wife {saHkan) (p. 89) except under certain 
uircumsiances, such as her proving barren, and when a hus- 
band takes a second wife he has to pay her compensation 
called bhor fit (p. 52).* Married women hold private pro- 
pt ty called emeU (p. 56). .4dultery was mulcted in a 
line, roorf (». 86 , , payaule to the injured husband. Abduction 
of a marrifu woman was of two Kinds or possibly dt^ecs, 
for the seducer who eloped with his neighbour’s wife and 
settled the matter with him was not obliged to cross the Ixirder 
and was called niau knni (p. 80), while he who absconded 
with her across the howler was dhudl ka^u (p. 59). Legiti- 
macy was a question of degree. 

* AptMmtUjr liTnit«d to ctMi wlMm a brother and ^«r are betrothed to • dieter ud 
biotlw. 

' SiMh M tmrontMlit would irrolMihlv be rotd under ■eetton 9S of the Indian Contrset Act 
which n tobea 1^ the draft Clril Co*» of Xcw York. Utcrai'.y oonetrued hm been 
taken to *irfd alt agwamante 1b cwtndat of polygamy ; «ec Polios and Mnlla’e *i. 1913. 
p. 106. The bittoiy of tha taotktt and the conetmtion placed npoa it are pregnant with 




FINAL LIST OP ADDENDA, CORRIGENDA AND 
CROSS-REFERENCES. 

Fot. n, Page I— 

Add under AbdIl ; 

See alee Vol. I, p. 5E4 mpra. 

Page 8, inmt s— 

Aobbh. PormerlT a jiowerful clan Lot almost annihilated by the 
Oakkiiars, the A<lr.i or Adrwh hold 7 villaji^^ in tahsil Quj»r Khan : 
Cracroft'# Rawalpindi !^e(t. Rtp-, § iU8. 

Aohoki ; the word is variously derived (1) from Saiiiikr. gho -, huh - 
OQS and is really giori : or from o ‘without fear, ' an 

epithet of Sliira.^ Thc« * cannibal faqfre arc also called Aghor- 
{laiithi, and apjiear to !«• !<ometim t* <ionfu^d with (he Oghar. 
See under logi, at p. 401, Vol. II, also. 

Page 0— 

Add under AkAm : — 

For the P’beki Akilis see Vol. I, p. 7i0 tupta. 

Page I£ — 

Axthuya, 8 l>o ly-servaj>t : .Mandi 0 tieer, App. VII, ji. ItJ. 

Pa;e 12- 

ABfi.*»i,i, a Sikh title: 

ArohC’.v : see TarkhSn (2) in Vol. III. .Argun, the offspring of a 
C.'bihzang by a Lohtlr woman Should a Chihr-ang take a woman 
of that caste into his homu* he w!lH»c oon'idcn^l a<« having done 
wrong, hnt other Chihzangs will twl from his loind. An Argun 
will marry with a Lohar : Knln Qaedieer, 18SS-S4, p. 120. 

Page 24 — - 

AtIt, a ac^ct of J<^is who tmn-sidered themselves released from world- 
ly ivstraintii: Ma<»nliSo, Sikk Religion, I., p. 162. 

At*i, map under SoTWt. 

Page 81 - 

(2) a seeiion of the SirkUcliel. See under Hathi Khtd, and 
on p. 3;10 rjal Tobla for Tohia* and B.abla for Bahia : . Baanu 
Gaeetteer, 1907, p. 66. 

. H. Q., 1., {( »7». aas aad 4t. la P. N. Q.. III.. ♦ 3M, au acoo’int of their origin 

M ftvea, but H dew s|ii«ar to ht lotowa ta tb* Penjab. 
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P^tf€ 83“* 

Insert after BAOHtin !~ 

Bagiiil (Janjiia)— «ee fing^i^L 

Iniiiert after BXobt 

Ba^fihi or Bagsi=5^ai<^ in the Simla Hilli® except in Baahahr and 
Kamhirsain : P, Tika Ram Joshi^ D%H^- of Pahdri in J. A. S. B., 
1911, p. 184. The term a eomij>ti<>n of daihAi, 

Page 35— 

Bat, see under Hathikhel. 

Page 36 — 

Under BiirXgi add : — 

Thedi Singh, RijA of Kulu, e 1753, grantetl landjs to miHtant Bat- 
rilgis : Lyall, Kfingra S. § 82. 

Page S9 — 

Bakhshish eddhi ^ a term a]>pHed to two Sifelt sects, the Ajft Mai 
and Dakhnf Rai eddhe^ InHause their fotinders rmnve<l the haihik 
or gift of apostleship from the Guru (whieh Guru?). The fol- 
lowers of A jit Mah who was a ntamnd or tax-gatherer, have a 
gaddi at Fatehpin. Those of Dakhni Rii . a Sii»dhi, have a gaddi 
described to lie at 0 AaraficAo or Dhilman dd nag^d^ fi^hh. 

Bakkab, see under H&thikheU 

Page 40 — 

Bakka Khbl, proliably the most criminal tribe on the Banmi 
border. A branch of the Utmfinzai Darwesh Khe! Was^irs, they 
have three main section % Takhti, Nanni and Sanli. The tirst are 
both the most numerous* a?nl wealthy, extensive settle- 

ments in ShawA!, The Mah<?;ds arc cTi! roa^ hing year by year on 
the hill territory of the triW and driving thf‘rn to the plasn«t, 
which their sfittlements lie about th»^ loorilb of the Tochi Pass* 
Much iniTiovmsbe i of lab* bv tiues etc. Bantui GaBeitetfi 1907, 
p. 57. 

Page 56 — 

Add under Baloch • — 

The Baloeh of the Sandal Bdr are irminlr Jatoi, but at some placet 
there are Chaddrars, Gadgors and even Khamls who, from work- 
ing with camels, are called Bah:><di. The Baloeh almost always 
form their rahnd m a squarr* facing inward, the mosque and 

* common kitfdien being in the middlo, • 

In Muzaffargafli the Gojpingt, Chdridim (two of the princdpaltribes) , 
OlrnaUm and S^rMnm have the worst of chanMJtars, bnt ate no 
worse than the neighbouring : Gaae/teefp 1908, p. 66* 
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Page 66 — 

BA.vOA.'pjurrirt. The folioweni of Banda Bair%f ace aaid to form 
a fM»i in the 8'mth’west of the Punjab : Cunninghain’s Hiki. 
of iho Sikkt, p. 878. 

Under BavcXm add : — The Bang&lt septs include Banbi, Gharo, 
Lodar, Ma(n/dahir, Qatandar, KharecW and Tell. The Ban- 

f Uis also afioct Baba Kiiu of Pacbnangal, the saint of the 
falwacs. 

Tradition has it that B4ba Goda's son Ishar went to Bengid 
and then: marriwl Ligao, a Bengali woman — so he was ont* 
casted : Ila^A-iook of Criminal Tribeo, pp. 34-8. 

Page 62 —- 

Under BanjAka insert ; — 

The Banj&ras are, Briggs observes, first nientionfjd in Mahammadan 
history in Ni4rn:it-nlla's Tdrlih-i’Kkdn-fahdn-Lodi under the 
year 15(15 A. D. [ when their non-arrival compelhsl Sult&n 
Sikaridar to »«-nd out Azam IIuniAyusi to bring in snpplies, ] as 
purveyors to the army of Saltan Sikandar in RaipaUni : E. H. 
1., V.. p. 100. 

The feminine is Banjitran or Banjiri, i.q. V'anjiran, Vanjiri. 
B.vjiot^, BanaI’T^^ a eomniission agent. 

B^KS-PHOiij-tor, s. tn. Tlu* name of a caste who work in bamboos. 
B^STH, a acuUion : Mandi Catetteer, App. VII. 

B^jtwayvA, b. tn. a manufacturer. 

Page 64— 

To Bar a«ld : — See under Tharana, Handbook of Crtm. Tribet. 
p. 123. 

Page 66 — 

Bakarakki. 

Sec Legends of the T nnjab, II, p. 184. 

Add under BaR^rA In Knldhi the fonn is BArrd or Bdnia : 
Diaok, Knldhi Dialeel of Hindi, p. 47 . 

Barrta, harefka, fern, barefhan : a washerman or fuller : Platts’ 
* Uinintidni p. 151 . 

The Baibat or drummer of Lyall’e KingfR Rep., p. 84, 
should probid>ly lie Bharai, while the Barhai of p. 3.3 is the 
mwyer as there given. 
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Page 66— 

Insert after Babl^s : — 

Barom, the offapring of a SaniAai^ who broke his vow of celibacy : 
in Kumlun the deaceodahts of a Dakhaai Bb4| who mam^ 
the daughter of a Hill Brahman : Report on Hindu and BuddhM 
Mennmcnti^ p« 194. 

Pufu 69 — 

Add to : — 

Babugau (nofe«4li). Their seats are the valleys of the Baahpil 
river and its trihataries but their settleineuta extend to BtrCot 
on the Chitril atn^am : J. A. S. B., 19.’ 1, p. 1. 

70— 

Insert : — 

BatwAl — Miii HarvT&lii. In Mandi the laimdt is one who puts 
weights in the scale when salt is Ineing weiglnxl : p. oL 

Pa^e 79 — 

Add: Bep (2), in Lihal the bedd or physimns hold land called 
rt ut free ; under Jodsi. 

Add under Be^a : — 

Diack desk*ribes the BiMln as a dancing caste in Knlu : KnlUki 
/ taled, p, 50. A. H. Fruicke plaes the Bheda ( = * difference ' 
in Sanskrit} as a c iste heh»w the Mons who mav U dak^endoil 
from their servants : Hu*^ of We^Uru 7’iie^ p. # ^, 

Page ?0 — 

Beij&ma, a half mythical mee of gigantic nu n, whos<* mighty bones 
anil great earthen vc*;.'^ls are even now ^ald be disi^overed 
beneath the san-l-hilis in the Thai of Mianw&lt. They are 
apparently the Bahlim Rajputs. 

Bkoi 

Inwrt befori» Ber? * - 

Bethd, baithd, a Pig? ^ticn.-lans on a Kanel family : DuK^k, Kuiuk$ 
i)t*ileet^ p, . M' ?!thei> ( f %hrfhu famity have the tolo right 
of perforniiyjg cerernenki ionction^. 

6/. paikku 

BHAKiii*.L, a tlibt ’»f Muhamnueian fiund in (lujfit* ft 

claims descent from Ghalla, a Janjtk Rajput, who had three 
Bliak^ir:, iI:h eponyro, ,Vatha f founder of the Natbyd)| and 
Kaujuh (fofmder uf the Kanjk!). 

Page 83 -— 

Bhain>wa^ a tril>«* or goi itmm Imffalo) which i§ found 

in the IMdrt uf Jmd. 

Page 84 — ► 

Add to BuanwAla ; This gai claimi to be* dmmndotl from Bliaun^ 
iia^ponjrm. It i« foan-l in Jiml tahnil wh«n it Hm tM(m ••ttW 
for Si* gtmoraf toni. 



Addmim, 


Add to BHiTfti. ; L^l in Kftngra S«U., M$p. ^ 69, p. fih, speaks 
of tke BtAim m tne moot iiameroa* among iirrt ame Bral r-iam. 
Bat Bhitra here appears to f>e a mistdm for Batenru- Tbe Bbitra 
clan t» dei)cril>ed as inliabittng the Tira and Mafal Mori tldqai. 

Pii04 88~" 

BsaMoXai, a keeper of a store-house or treasary iU^nddr), e. g. in 
hlaiidi< Cf. Bhaadiri. 

BctiiHDH, an officer in charge of dkarmatth : an almoner : Mandi 
Ga»tttt«r, App. VI 1. 

jPaf# 84— > 

BuaK/iKbx (*»c) — an important and industrious class in Mandi. 
It makes uaefTil urtfcles of bamboo at verr lote rates : See 
Gatetteer, ji. b'A, where a proverb is quoted. 

Page lOl— 

Add to note*: For a Bhattia R4ja (ally of Jaii>ii) see Briggs' 
heriehta, p. 9. 

Page 100 — 

Bilal’ : for an at.-count of this R&jput tribe see the forthcoming 
Qeujlleer of Sialkot by .Mr. D. i, Boyd, C.S. 

Buai'ji, a tribe of Jats, fnind in Kapurthala, whither it migrate*! 
from Delhi : Cf. Bhanwali, tupra. 

Page 90— 

Insert after Bii.iBoi : — 

Bbarotn, in Kulu, hk(irtn in Outer Sar4j, a j>oiter, fr. 4^ or, a load : 
Diack, Kaltifti i ia ‘ec% p. 29 : Cf. p. 52 (-pu). 

Page 106— 

a Brahman in charge of tlu' inateruds of worship : Mandi 
OoBetteer, App. VII. 

Add Under Bu£Da : a tribe of this name, said t<» be derived 
from bktda, a wolf or sheep, is also foantl in taUsils S.angrur 
and Dadri of Jfnd. 

Page Hi— 

Insert after BtsHiioi : — 

Bisbt ss waeir, Diack, Kuldki Dialeet, p. 5d. Cf. IWith uiuler 
Megh. la Ranaor the fiwm is bithlaag. 

Page 115“~ 

BoH^k, a same|ier of the palace : Mandi Gaeetteet, App. VII. 

Btsair Kltist.^ one of the 5 seetions of the Abmadzai Darvesh K.hel 
Waafn, with 3 mh-divisioiiti, the Daulat, Iso and Umar Kh in 
in the phun^ and a Mh, the Mughal ICimi, in the hills. Set lied 
on the left bank of the Kurraai in Binnu. The Bainda Kind 
is » cognate elaa : Bannn Geeetteer, 1907, p. 57. 



Jdtimda 


Add noder Bohka 

In fiasludir their castoms are looser and they marry Kaoet girls. 
They came from the Deccan with R&ji Sher Chand — th^ anoes- 
tcr being his iMsfr .* Simla Hill States f}a$eite«r, Badbahr, p. 19. 

Pttyt 110~- 

Bon, a cook : Mandi Qatetteer, App. VIl. 

Boza^ one of the main divisions of the Umarzai. 

BAHOBaa, see Wangr^ar. 

Page 121 — 

For Dablijiya read Dahlijia, — which suggests a connection with 
daklit, ‘ portico.' 

For Bhibhal read Bhimsril, or after Bhibhil read ' or Bhimwil.' 
Page 142 — , 

Insert after Budh 

Budh&l, a clan found in Qujar Kh&n and Kahuta tahsils : like the 
Bhakr&l in origin and customs they claim descent from Prophet’s 
son-in-law : Rawalpindi Gatetleer, 1893-94, p. 111. 

Page 146 — 

Add under ChAhso Changar was one of the two provinces 
of Katoch— Pdlam being the other. It comprised the broken 
hilly country to the south of P&lacn and round Jaw&lamukhi. 

ChAkha, a taster : Mandi, App. VII. 

Page 151 — 

Insert after Chamano 

ChamiAI — a Rajput sept to which Fi'pa Bhagat belonged : 
P. N. Q., HI, § 125. 

Page 1 59 — 

Add as a footnote : — 

The Lun country is the Salt Range. The only Nakodar known is 
in Jullundnr. The Cbatti-Painti— ‘ 35aud 36 ■’-—is a tract now 
unknown by that name, :ts is the Dittiar-dcs. The latter can 
hardly be the Hbani. 

Page 160— 

Cb^ksi ; — see noder Kang-cbniopo. 

Page 162 — 

Add under C’havdak S6b*bi» was lietrothed in the Cbardar tribe : 
Legegdt of the Puajah, ///| p. 20. 

Page 170— 

The CffitAsis daim deecehi from R4^ Qtaaleras. a aon of 
RtetUa : Neve, fkittg Peart Xetimir, p, 1*12. C/. pp. 1W*7. 
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Pa§e 181— 

Choba, ft heieditoiy astrologer^ io Spiti.^ Ti^ word ia probably 
derived from Chiau-yed, one learned in the 4 Vedas. 

Pugt £90-«» 

Add to Dahixa : These Brahmans appear to be mnch on a level 
with the Khandelwii. They are fed on the 13th day after death 
and take neither black offerings nor grah* hx d&n. Hirsar Ganet- 
leer, 1004, p. 78. (2) There is also a Dahima clan of Rkjpnts, as to 
which see TaHix, and note* on p. 238 in this volume. 

Pttg0 221— 

BAttaiA, a Persian term, denoting atheist. 

Dxhkc, a head orderly ; Mandi Gatetteer, App. VII. 

Page 222 — 

Add to DAVifAB. They are fonnd in the south of Mnzaffargarfa. 
The name gnggests a connection with the Dkmares of Kashmir, 
whose rise datw from c. 700 A. D. 

Page 285 — 

DhanotBj a tribe, found near Ktnjhir in Musiffargarh. 

Dtrsa Khabbai:., see under Valtna. The Hand-loot of Crim, TrGtet, 
p. 120, refers to din’i-dkbari on Kharrals. 

Page 238 — 

Add to Dhiliak. The Dhillon of Dbil’on, a village in Khaira 
fhdna, Lahore, are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act. 

Page 240 — 

In Dhund for KhaUra read Rhalura. 

Page 242— 

DiwAi.i, a J4t found in the centre of MucaSargarh. 

Page 247- 

The Doji^u is also found in Mandi ; Oaeettee-, App. VIT. 

Page 247— 

Dorat. see under Riski-dotal. 

Page 248 — 

Dfbhia, a caste of milkmen fonnd in Ambala Cantonment : P. N. 
Q., in,§ 118. 

Pagetn^ 

one of the principal J4 goU in Ourdaspnr; found in 
Bat&la tahril. 

» Ksla amtHetf, 18eM» p IM. 
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p0ge 874r— 

OiLatiTTK, aee KatlchAr. 

Pag0 £78- 

Gakoa-jj(u, one who keepe drinking-water t Mnodi Qa$t>Hter, 

App. vn. 

P^279— 

Gawi, a prostitute. 

TTmler O^r r After Rija in line 4 insert Pil. 

Paft *S0 - 

Gxka, nsRA, said to be a distinct caste in Spiti, where an agricnl- 
turist cannot take a Gira woman to wife without becoming a Ctira 
himself. 

GAUWXt., a branch of the Janjoa ; RAwaipindi GaaeMrer, 18M*4, 

p. 111. 

2^2 — 

Under GEr.rrPA add ; St'c KAdam* a in List of Addenda, Vol. 1. 

Pi>r 28''— 

Add to Grant) RA.« : In KamA! the Ohang>has claim deacentfrom 
BadkAl, Avhom thcv still worship. He has a shrine at Pdtbar. 
Thev hold the Hdpa of Mandi and saj they enme from Ohanana 
near Bhiwini in Rissar. 


Page 281 — 

GRARfnnH, 'a modem sect of the KABfBPAjrrjrfs' ; I. N. G,, IV 
§ 24.5. Bnt «e<‘ under Sf BRP. .Accotdinfir U> the Punjab CtfUut 
Ptp., 1912, S 189, they af a declininjf hraiwih of the IMdo* 
panthi-s 

Page 2'6— 

TheGHAZTXxi are desorll*"^ as a Ba'.och tril)e in Alaxaffarcftarh 
Qatelteer, p. 05. 

Page £97— 

GnoTAKROR, diver : see Toba. 

Pa^eSOl— 

«> 

Gilcau, -KiR or -»A/, a worker in cfav ; see under SttmUr. 

fage 80 «-r 

OfmAKRPAOTHi.a Jom who is a follower eM Gum GorakhnAtb , 
Punjab C. R., 191?, | 15«. 



Mdutia. 


ID 


808-— 

OotKON^'KAVD, ft grftve^igger : n^io be geifenlly ft iCtimbit. 

OviMU, fens. •AX, ft wftodermg fcribe^ j^emllj known as Bictgar 
or Nft(.*lnie name may be derived &om ffiiM, a elbff. In the 
Bfthiwalpnr Qa§ett«»r, 1901, p. 310, it appeue ae OilisL 

Fag* 120 — 

KtDAkXA, a Lamaiai^ aeoV^oonded by Ati^ DniankatarSri-Jnlnl 
wbo was bora in Bengal in 980 and died m 1053 A. B. Domton 
or Tomton (Hbromeetoa) and re>noited bis followexa into 

a eeet and founded Radeng : Millonl, Bod-goul oa TiiH, 1906, 
p. 177. 

Fagt 486— 

Add : Mafa^ ia a syn<niyin of KahAk in Gnrdlcpar, Oaggitur, 
1891-2, p. 62. 

Pag* 488— . 

Kalaohaiii, followers of the Burlgi mahanh of that designation in 
Hoshiirpnr. Pb. C. R., 1912, § 196. 

Pagt 17d~“ 

KinoTOT-PA, a Iiam&utic aect, see under Sakyapa. 

Vol. III., page 25— 

Insert after LauAna : —For the Laiji see Shahpor OasgtUer, p. 83. 
Page 89 — 

Insert after LrsoHERK 

Lninha, a maker of tors, huqqa steniE, cajw etc.: also keep 
donkey-stallions : in Zafarwl! talisil, Siilkot, 

/ age 57— 

Add nndet Malaxo 

For the Malaaga in Kurram, aoe Vol I, p. 686. 

Page 66 — 

Insert after Masoal Kbit. 

Mangala-nmkhj, a title of muaidans, Tori, in the Simla Hills. 
P. TUca Ram Joshi, Dtetj. of Pakdri in J. A. S. B., 1911, 
p. 203. 

Page 72— 

Add under Mabaxc 

O. C. Narang derives the terms from maemd-uatiss^ ExoeUeat^/ 
Thty were ftp|iointed to the 22 provinces or aeea and apparently 
•till aairive among the Banda-panihia, hut by them ara'called 
Bfaaii : Ptemformateam of Sidkiem, pp. 85 and 28. 

Page 78— 

Inaeel dfler Mato t— 

' Wait tbe Mnbwanti tee Bhahfox Cai^Heer, p. 81. 
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A3d onder MM >— 

MAw! wM the old nome of Akhar’s Hidm*ti€U : Mn-i-Akiarif 
I, p. 258, cited in Biuaell'e tViitt and Catiaa a/ila CanirM 
Provinaat, IV, p. 888. 

Paga 77— 

Add under Mboh t— 

Baefth u from Sanskr. Waahiaht, ‘ one who roeidee ak a ooort.' 
rf. Buht in Diack's Knldhi Diatset of JSindi, p. 53. 

P»ga 88 — 

Add wader Mbori (not •>▲) :— 

The definition should bo ' a Ooro’s meaKnger * not ‘ priest.* 
The mordt were natives of Mewit, fisinoas as ronners, and 
excellent spies : th^ conld [)erforin the moat intricate duties : 
JimH-Jkbari, I, p. S152. For the ddk-maordi of Khifi Khfin, 
I, p. 283. 

PofO 128- 

Add nnder Moif s— 

Manohad .... the reli^on of which is akin to that of Eanaor : 
A. H. Francke, Jhtiqmttieo of Indian Tibei, 

Pago 139— 

Nagilo, a basket-raakor, in Simla Hil!s {GaoeUter, Bashahr, 
, p. 17); Nagfili according to P. Tika lUm Joshi, D^tg.of Pahdri 

in J. A. s7b., 1911, p. 209. 

Page 155 — 

The Ninaksliihi are describe*! as descendants of Sri Chand, fonnd^ 
of the Udisis, br S. Mtthaaunad Latff, Biot, of hakote. n. 
160. 

Pag* 176— 

Add after Omak i ; ~ 

Of, fom.-ai, a ca-jH-nter s; Bashahr : Pielf. »/ Pakdri, 

in J.A. S. B.. 1911, p. 2U. 

Pago 198— 

Insert after PaHCttA 

Paikhu, a low caste attendant, a l>%i, eroplojed at death 
ceremoates ; Diaek, Knliht DiaUoi of IHndif p. 81. 

Pago 193 — - 

Insert after PatKoa Khsl 

Pajori, an aanstant to a rboi or pikrd t Diack, •/. et'l., pp. 81>t. 
Pago 194— 

Inatft alter PausD^a t— 

PAbcifSeasyf t DiMJk, a/h tof,t P®1‘ 
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194 — 

Add to P4ffD4 : • Brahman irho naeivm doiudaonaal an «>Up«e * : 
Diiig. cfPaidri in J. A. S, B., 19 il, p. 217. 

Paf0 203— 

Insert after PIusawl : — 

Paroha, a sntplier of water at the wajside : Diack, Kttluki 
tuUect, p. 82. 

Page 2U5— 

Add to footnote- 

sir Rirhsrd Bwbm iB,r« Pftth&a ki mppowd to b« • carraption et Ar. PrfMn, 
‘mnqiMfan,’ or to be 'torirad fro* Hindi ‘ to Mnetrato ’ (boetile ru^). 

Ttw ejrnonym SnUlmini recntU tbe pbme.* ' SaUioUnt Zirami, the SnhUmioit are 
mSen* in Amhio : Pilfrima^i to At- MaHna, 1, p. 45. 

Past 20« — 

For Wdvina rwl Utlyina, and in footnote.} 

Ptgt 216— 

For Khitali reail KlttUdil ander Ghiizai. 

Pa^f 23‘ t *~* 

Aftor Pa^snKR* insert : — 

Phantli'm (? Bh-), a priest : Diaek, Kmhihx Diaieet/ p. 83. 

Pagt 2.17— 

.Aftor PatHt', insert : — 

Pn&nid from pram ■, 'masonry ’ ; a mason, assistant to the Hdpt 
or carpenter : Dia~k, Kuitikt f'lalect, p. 8.1. 

After PiUT-piui insert ; — 

Ptibil, Path&I, a shepherd, Diaek, op. oit., p. 3j. 

Page £64— 

For ' him ' in 3td para, read ' them/ 

Page 

After ' temple ' in +th line rea*! ‘ to r»av.’ 

Page 2 73 —Under A add : — 

1. JamraAl from Jammu. 

1 . Samiil „ S&mba 

2. ChArak „ Chakri. 

3. KAtil „ Katli. 

2. SalAria „ (Chak) SaUr ' : Liinla SatAr in Shakar^^h. 

2. ManhAs „ MAhu, eponym. 

BAra Manga „ 12 villages in Shakargarh. 

3. Ijahotm „ Lalht in Jammn. 

2. Jaggi „ Jagiain in **• 

*In ZatonHU. 
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fKidHI fwm ' 1 

S.* Fonni „ ^Intermuiy with Kitii now On 

t eqofti toms. 

^Kadia „ J 

2 are Tliakkars. 

PHW 176 - 

Add a footnote 

Mr. l>. J lioTd, C. St. * ThrQ« four yrtn Mlddr of Ch*nr% Moti 

Slogb, a Oi»Snik Rijput, csll^sd a tne<»ting of Ch4mk|^ SaWbriat and othar* df aWii 
tlu» lamo j|prail« and pfv^Qadod th«m U agroat) manrUgca and to r«faia 

bridaa to tba u^ra lofty Tb« Manbi» poopio wcmid not touch iha propoial 
nod have grrat difHcnltj in gdtttig hriV^ in con^uooia. Tbo Cbdraki and 
SaMriaji l^re mated. I am tdd that tlie Mab4f4ja of Jammo Md an opptHlIion 
mafding later to try to bmak iheeoinpact but it remtinA in force wUb. of eontm^ 
many qnaiibcationA/ 

Page S22 — 

Add tinder RaSohak : — 

The tonn Haaghar used to lx? more wi«l<-lr nised I'hiw Khaada 
Singh writes of the Ranghars about XIorin<!a and B%h4awiU 
in AiubitU and round Sathisla and Batila in Gardstnur : 
PJiiloiopIttc Iliil. of Sikhttm, I, pp. 211 and '2 V' ; they were 
ala) known in Sir nur : Gii'litir, p. t>i. 

Page 334— 

After RoNOAtt add 

RonOj fr. Rajauri— a tribe or class found in Giigit. 

Page 351— 

Inaert after Sax :— 

Sanauri, an enameller ; M- I.<atiii, InJuetfial PuHjai,'p 2?t' 
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SiuiMD^Ampng Mahamm^AOt Oie sii»Md, 
«• mM, * mbam^* it appfuMi to » toMtin whT^ 
i. j * 1- Ifovi^ 

h* not wo»k afte* reeoiTma litt deatb-ttroke. • In popular fcSolabic 

tHatwm it I^neoUv <»ftfiu«rTrith Sayyid.* Mmr jmnet in*rth«i 
IikM« tie i^oobtedly tomb* of Motlem wamort who were killedl in the 
MohMnmadao invamone and waia, and occaaionallj each thriiiea ara 
atylad Maabhad or ‘place of martyrdom.' Thus an Imilm Naafr-iuMio 
ta taid to have met fait death at a apot in the ft^hbad quarter of 
Sonepat town, near Delhi.* Bnt more commonly the t^ Oani 
Shahfdin wr ‘enoloanre of the martrrt' is appKed to tradittoB^ ceme* 
teriM containing such graves, bat these are not regarded aa shrines or 
worshipped. A Oanj ShahiJia at Sdn&m in Patitla probablv oom- 
memorates those who fell when that fortress was talren by 'ffmdr in 
1898 A. D.* The Shahids do not apjpear to have belonged to any of 
the Mubamm.kdan orders nor do their shrines seem to be affeete<] by 
any particnlar order or sect. They are often minor shrines, representing 
the militant side of Isl&m, not its mystical or Sdiiistic tendencies. 
Snob are the sbrin^v^ of Makki and KbiUd Shah, Shahids at pinjaar 
in Pati&U, at which food and sweets are offered on Thar^ys.* Sh&doa 
Shahid at .Vfaltin lias a vasjrass or tomb 9 yard* in length, bnt aa a 
mle »a»!iaza$ are not ta»»anted by Sbahtis. Sbidna Shahid had a 
mother who tenaptcil the saint Bahawal HjM}q and then acea^ him 
falsely, as Potiphar’s wife did Joseph, but the child, then only 10 
months old, gave miratmlons evidence against her and when done to 
death by her was restored to life by that saint He is now invoked by 
anyone who wants a thing done i.t a great hurry.® 

But otlwr Shahids have a W« exalted origin. 'HiaB in Bahiwalpur 
State the roofless shrine of Khai;du Shahid commetnorat“8 a R4jpfit 
who was kiUe<l by the kinsmen of a JA^ woman who had fitllen in lovemth 
him. Another Jamil or J.amildt Shahid is preftonted with offerings after 
marriage bofh by Hindus an f Muhammadans.' Other shrines of the 
same (dan commemorate chieftains who felt in a trilnd feu^ and vows 
ar>' made at them, es^>eoially by their clansmen. 


Pvfill to art. 
itom tM aameroot 
fmr faith and ei 


•P. S. Q..!., §617. 

* Ibiislsoa. I til6. Ml scoonnt of how om of tltoM ‘ Ssyyids ’ mot hit dsath Ks 
Ittstfsa. SsrasI 8stt. I *76. a ilinda Riji' ow4 to exset* i;>s ^nit ie sst^esr 
fron irifcitt bridst, sad ta* fstitor of » Bmbmui )pri tt>a> ottfarsfed spnsaled to a Ssiyyid, 
MCtin tuyb, for fsdrsM. He reietd s Modem luwt ead tbe SiMryid ebriaet to tbe oekcb* 
boorbood Uiwerd* Delhi are (bs grores of tbcee ebo fait in tbe esmpaiga sgoinet tbe 
tyront. Laaipe ere lit id tbea wi TbamUys, bat «ffeiiD((s ue ssMsn nksds ezespt in 
iltaaM or lo fnlttlment of • vow. They take the form of s fowl or uoat, end cspeeisll/, 
a (oat'e beed, and are tlw por(|Sisile of Mobaamedea /offre. Sayj'ide ate rery food 
of V;m tafs aad a Cavonrit* preeenptioii lo iUnote h to boild a sbrioe to one with an 
Iwafittoy mum or tveo oo name at all. A dot miair or imperial ]Bi]e.stoM neat Samdi 
town biM bora eonrertod into a Sayyid’t rbriae. Mlnio Sibib bimself went on tghtiac 
witbont bis brad, bat befoK be died be osoltosied haft/ ! Aagyl ib^ { SSi : aadto appto 
teatly be le aot bimedf e SbaUd. 

* Delhi Oauttttr, p. JliS. 

* Pholkida Plater p S3 1 for another Diaj SbaMdia. at KidMiaa in Jiad> 

•eep. StS. The (HaJ Sbai (d at babora it toe barial-pl««e of Sikbe who were esiwated 
hr a Hiada goveraer aadsr tbe later Maghah : Mobamnad Latif, Hittorf 

pUi. 

* lb~ n.81. 

* ffir i. D. IteeUfsa. Mallia (3lBM«Nr, pp,M? and MS. 

< hsbAmlpse OssstMer, p. 17*. 
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Appftienilj, it will be obeenredi most of these shrines are old^ bnt 
that el Mdsa Pi(k Shahid, a welUknoirn shrine at MnlUn, is almost 
modem. Shaikh Abalhassan Mdsa Pdk was a descendant of Abdol 
Qidir Giltni, bom at Uch in 1545. Po 9 i 1 600 he was killed in a 
ddrmish and in 1616 his body was brought to Multdn. It is said that 
it was not at all decomposed and that it was carried in sitting on a 
horse. The shrine is largely affected by Pathans and has a small mela 
on Thursday evenings.* 

All over the eastern Panjab small shrines exist to what are p:^pn!ar* 
ly called Sa^ids. These shrines are Muhammadan in form, and the 
offerings, which are made on Thursdays, are taken by Muhammadan 
Very often however the name of the Sayyid is unknown, and 
diviners will even invent a Sayyid hitherto not Iteard of as the author of 
a disease, and a shrine will be built to him accordingly. The Sayvids 
are exceedingly malevolent and often cause illness and even death, lioils 
are especially due to them and they make cattle miscarry. One J^ayyid, 
Bhdra, of ilaii in the Kaithal tahsil of Kam&l District, shares with 
Mansa Devf of Mani MAJira in Aml4la the hot»our of Ixung the patron 
saint of thieves in the eastern Punjab.* Thus the Sayyid has annex^Mi 
many of the functions of Devi, both as a godling of disease and as the 
prototype of the mar'yr who immolates himself for the tribal weal. 
This theory would also accouLt for the curious tradition that the saint 
NizAm-ud-din AuUa was a patron of thieves alluded to above on p, ^93. 
It is no doubt possible that ihag$ elected to regard him as their pro- 
tector, just as thieves in Europe chose to affect 8t. Nicholas,® the patron 
saint of Eton College. But a change of creed dot^s not necessarily 
involve a chan^ in moral pririciplcs, and just as Muhammadan thieves 
transferred their allegiance from Mansa Devi to Sayyi<i Bhura so the 
Muhammadan (kag$ seem to have transfened them from Bhawftni 
Devi to Niziiin-ud-din. The parallel is complete. 

Among Hindus the terra Shahid has a similar meaning. Thus 
E4m Mml, a chieftain, is known as Huddha Shahid, because ho was 
murdered by some Js|s of the Chima tribe into which he had married 
with the connivance of eldest eon. When wounded he l>egge<l for wine 
but he died before it could be given him and so his kinsmen sprinkled 
some over hie shrine, and to this day same wine is sprinkled over it at 
the rite of bhog lhur%a^ and the rest given to the tribal bards mirdvii 
to drink. 

1 MolUs OagetUif, p. 340. 

s II)l)et4Sii, loc^tU^ i 226« 

* 8i. Nieboltc was a mat patron of laarinein. and also of thkm who long r«}otoi4 
is tbs aj^llmtion of hit oferk* ; </. Shaken pe»r, I, Hrt rr IV, Act O, i, 67. CarranW 

atofj of uancho’i d<t«ctlng a ^nm of in a awindlert mattini; tt mor«>ly iha BpanUh 
venSoti of a * Lay of $t. Nicholai^ : Ingoldihg Ed. 1903, p. J93. hi Nbhoias 

took overonaof the fnrtction# of Hormet, who wat known at at d&UoM anil btoamo 

the patron god of thievea, Uart an t defrandfTt. Ft r a of tht oHgitii of tseb 

sttnlratet tee Famall, Caf/t Qrtgk Sf i/et, V, pp. 20-5, 

« Tbit rite it obtenretd at the dote* of the period aftiM i hild birth during which tbs 
SEiotbsraToklt iheoteof eoUyrioin lor her eyet, i enna L r her hand#, tlm cent of dowers, 
sad contact wUh dyed thread. All ti etc thingi are then offmd at Bodd^ Sbsbld*i 
•tutus asd the rsetrietton on their use Is tbnsremofod. it most he ol^ssrvtd os a Monday 
Is Mmbriibi ball of any montb. 





XiTsttar^ 
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P»g 0 U, line 86, Jor « EUipH " f eo# « 

„ 22, footnote*! line Parter raorf ” 'IWter/' 

!! 23, line 8, d«I*t 0 *' tbo." 

„ 38,*linee 17, 21, 29, for ** Appolonhui ** read ” Apollonimi/' 

!, 43, lijte 6, /or “ vtewe " read " wire*/* 

„ 45, line 2. /w " called ” read called " 

„ 46, lice 1 1, for “ Kaniehke ” read “ Knniebka ; fpr ** AVutic ’* 
read " Aveetic." 

„ 64, lin«* 4, for “ M*fi4bh4rla " read " Mahibhdmt*/' 

„ 66, line 4i1i, for **cuntoa»U ’'read "cnrionsly." 

„ 57, Jine 16, for •* Zn'l-aksir ” reoti ” Zd'!*fiq»r.'^ 

„ 63, footnote, for Barrett " read *’ Barnett." 

„ 66, line 4, for MnranHS' ” read “ MuoanliPe.” 

63, line 22, for " Budba '* tea i “ Baddha." 

69, line 26, for ■‘ abb'>ttii ” read "abbot*.” 

„ 71, line 29, /or read “ protcg6," 

„ 76, U;.,t 12, for " abbott ” read ‘'abbot.*' 

„ ’^4 lino a, for ‘aiibott ” rrad ” abbot.” 

126, lien for " Hbalya ” read " Abalya.” 

„ 136, note*, add in blank iSS • after “ Mabadeo” 267. 

,, i3T, lin>; 19, ierrrt 212 after “page — 

. „ i74, note*, line 7, r^ad “ slave.” 

„ 182, line 29, fei ” laaiigs ” read " Lang.** 

„ 133, line 19 , /ot " abrada ” read sbr&ddha.” 

„ 206, note®, lineal, " Doryidbara " reoti ” Doryodhana.'* 

„ 213, note’, lino 9, for ‘ Elliott ” read ” ElUoU** 

„ 317, note*, line 2, /or ” Gorakn4tb *' reoil “Qorakbndtb.** 

„ 338, line 47, /or ” operation *' reetd " apparition.” 

,! -lOS, line 42, for ** Badha ** read *' Buddha.'* 

„ 420, line 16, /or ‘•Bb^t” rood** Bhut.” 

„ 422, tine 46, read ** t«,a Bbardawaj Brahman.” 
n "Wl, line 28, fur '* Otalisi ** read ” Oraiai.'* 

„ 547, Une 20,/er *• ?reb '* W* tTob.*' 

„ 648, line 10, /or "phaSuo” roil*' pba^Uc.** 

»• 646 line 18, /or ** wpitUioo ' rt*d “repetition.” 



Page 089, Hue for exptuston trad ** expulaioit/* 

„ 690, liue 0, /or atatea ** rood States/^ 

092, Kuo 0, for atotea r§ad ** Stafcea/* 

69S, Hue® 6, 22,/irr state® ** read ** States/' 

702, line 20* for ** proclamied " rmd prof^laiined/' 
70.^, line 25,/ir Fatih " retd*^ Pateh/' 

70^, aote^, /er ^ Canningban *' read Catiningham/^ 
701^ note^, for ** pmle*^ read pmliJ** 

712, Hoe 1» for kaelia * read JtaeA^a/^ 

7 i2» liiiej« 0^5, /er «?aAi read fitrud^rdra,* 
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719t line 20» /er saeAa rea/ ** eaeHAa.^^ 

731, in he^wliiig for ** KighN ** read ** Rites/' 

759, line 2, /hr en^jpmai** read ^ 

730, line 15, far ' pUuels read ' planets/ 

line i- from b<>ttO!«, ** QaraUiri '' rtvni *' (lay.iiri '* 

750, line 1 1, for ** r-^ad ** 

751, !v>tv‘*^ /or iitruck stock/' 

757, line 15, for “ Uarna" Varm/' 

i"09 line H), /er *' maieda^’ read malidaf^ 

7 71, line 10, Jor *' chAtiu*^ read ei\hia.^* 

778, lint: 33, /"er *' trihanal " re^i / tribal/' 

TSl, line it^/or ‘"Phalgiini " read PhAlguni/' 

795, Hue 7, t $ert bafj^uin " .///sr p'^cuniary/' 

.?01, line 4, for conseintitu>n«n<*s« '* rend “ consciousness/' 
lin** 31^ /^>r mds^hhdta fifcn/ 'fjasi 
line 2 from boMom, for *' Syyid rec^/ * Say rid/' 

S0!>, line 32 for ^M<l-ul-6ter " read Ii!t/l-}’itr/' 

832, Hue 59, for " rjdegT<»<j»m " read ** brMeg'r«:H>m/' 

840, line 2fjf&r *' Garur '' r^ad Garar/* 

S4O, line 18, ^/br ** i'iAisbiH read '* tilanfnhf" 

S55, line 2 / for eHond* * read ** d lor add * 

S.i7, lin'^* IS, /br * Ganir" read ^ Garur/' 

860, line 30, /er ‘ Jiose " no^^/' 

878, line 10, for cbaJn " ttad * chin/* 

888, line 9, for ** ■*' fead "^qul^kkwdni** 

888, line 13, /or ** rea^i and m on iimI 

{M^» 

890, lines IB, 28, 31, 34, for ^'i's/-or is7-i4isrfs»" read ** §ml* 
ikwdn^/^ ^ 

903, ftof€^. for AmWrgine " read ** Aubergine/' 

9ll7, Hole*, /or ** Ta$idra*§*Omiu'idn read Taekitm/^ 
and for ** Mnhk ** feed ** Malk/' 



CHAPTER I. 


PAKT L-BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF-THE PUNJAB AND 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCES. 

]. IIlWRlCAL AKD PoLmCAL InrOIlTUCK OF TttK PltOVllfCSS.— |L 

The Punjab with iij fmiatory State# and th«» North- We»t Frontier Pro- 
vince with ik Asroncic# and Tribal Arcjia T-over an area of 175 , 2 i8 B(juare 
mile# iTiul include a population of 21,0^^^s777 souk, or one-tenth of the whole 
arer^ and one eleventh of the total populatbrnof the Indian Emjure. They 
nuink^r aTiion::^ their inh:d)itjinti? oiit^ fourth of the Muliammadan, one^twen- 
ih'th of the Himlii, aml'^ieven-i a^elftbiiof tho Sikh Fubj*x;t8 of the King. 

OccMipybJi?' the tuiirlc wher«* the Hi.ujaiayaji?, which shut in the peninsula 
to tic* north, inwi tlo* SuhdmiiH Hhich bound it on the wcut, ami lying^W- 
t wfMoi Iliuduf^tatuiml the by which alone from the great 

A^ian ro!jtin*'fi! is [>os^ib!♦^ the old Punjab Province* was, in a very smcial 
w‘D«e» the Frontier Province of India and g^imrdxl the gateway oi that 
Kmpire of wivich it wa>i the l.vt jwirtion to k* won. This description now 
upj»H»^ with even gr,»;iter aceuwy to the North-\\\st Frontier Province 
,vhici» wa^ carved out of the Ihinjab v\ HH)1, i's area Wing increased 
by i he ;vUit ion * tin* jirotccted I *rritoricR which form the Political Agency 
of kir, Swdt and Chitral. This new Pnivincc is thus bounded on the 
north by the Hindu Kush moun ains, which shut it off from the 
Pirnifii, atid on the cast by tie* territories of the Mahanija of Kashmir 
ami l.y tht' Punjab ; in tlie seuuh it h b.vumhxl by the Dcra Hhazi Khan 
I>btrict of Ihinjiib, athl on thf‘ wwt !)y the kincrtlom of Afghiuistin. 
llthu<>h>gicji!!y indr d it includes tiie easuwn ]vart of the Afghanistan or 
^ land of the Afghan^/ and it ^^f^ficntiaily u Pattuin or Afghan country. 

Ii fails ini>» thrcM main divisions— .f) ih-^ cis-lndus District of Haaam* 
and the irans*Indus trrritrwirs of IhV, Sw.it and Cbitral^ : (fi) the 
('emjnuativcly narrow sln}» k twuMii Hie Indus and the Afghan bills 
which fonuji the disuici^i of Peshiwar, Koliat, Banuu and Deni Ismail 
Kh\Ti: and < 11 ^ ihrn;^'g\l m mutainous r«*giens on the west Wtween 
these districis and th»’ border of A fghaTii>t an which form the Political 
Wa/irkian, Soudimi and Northern, the Kurram and the 
Khylww. Tie* N »rth-Wc**: Frontier Province is ethnologically of 
grtxit in!cr«*st and importance to th*’ student of the rac^^ of the Punjab, 
l>u! the mabwiais iV*r its hisbwv nr?) scanty and uncertain as compared 
with those wiiich, im(>U'fect as Htey are, exist in the c;iso of the Punjab. 

Historically the Pun jab h of »*tiual impmat.cc t > the student of 
Indian ethnology, 'riie great Aryan and Scythian swarms wdiioh in suc- 
e^'Ksive wnvTv of left their arid plateaux for the fruitful plains of 

•Sietlw silk'll rhitriiH in Vntnnjw II » ^ on t.V Kaiin of Kifiriftiu will 

{iU/> I’e foand in Umt irnllijni*^ s« tho K«rtr< tin? «lKir%b*t 

n»** huliw KoHlitan iind tin' m)ittti»?Ainon»» ol Ib'r, Swsl nnd Ohitril. IIip Kiitioi 

m-inf poiui* of re*«?mUkoe« sn I men? of contrail to ih<? Muh.i>TftmiTUniiOii rscst whkh 
Hit# or onttvor(«ii th#m 

B 
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India, the couquoring armies of Alexander, the peaci^ful Cbinw pilgrirng 
in neareh of the sacrtid Bcripturos of ^eir faith, ih^< Mtihammidau invaderg 
who came, driven by lust of territory ami prid ^ of creed, to found one of 
the greatest Muhammachin empires the world has ever seen, the devastat- 
ing liordt’^ led guca‘ssively hy Qutlugh, Timur, Nddir Shah, and 
Ahmad Sh4h, the armies of Babur and of lluniiiydn, —all alike mitcrod 
India across the wide i)lain« of the fivt^ rivers from which the* Province 
of the Punjab takes its name. The great waterslnxl wlu(di 

constitutes the eastern portion of the Punjab has ever Iw^eu the battle^ 
field of India. Its eastern valley west of the »Iumiia was in pre-historic 
times the Si'erie of tiiat conflict wliicli, descrilied in the .Nfahibhiirata, 
forms the main incident of one of the oldest epics in existenc** ; while in 
later days it wltncsst\l the struggles which firbl gave India to the 
Muhammadans, which in turn iratisfv*rrt‘il the empire id Hindustin 
fnim the Lnii Afghsiu to tin* Mughal dynast y and fi'^m ih*? Mughals to 
the Mahrattas, which sln»»A t!ie |K)wer ef the Mahrattas at IVniijmt, 
which finally crushv*d it at Dchliaiid iimUhe Britbh of N wihern 

India, and which the Indian Empir * in the WrriU ’ outbr»*ak of 1 H'lJ. 
Within the limits of the Punjab the Hindu religiefi tnul iIn birth and 
the mt>st ancient sai;^red literature in tbv* world, was w ritt'^n ; a?td of the 
two gimt (juietist moV'Mieiit.s which had their rise in the iiitefh*nible 
natnn* of the bunieu laid by the Brahmans up me!i's hhouM Sikliism 
was born, devolojxsl into a military ami pd if ieal org.iuisati^ci, and after 
a iwiod of decline now tlourisbes again within that (hoviue*; whiie^if the 
followers of Buddha ar mnv repiry nP-t] in tie* Pmijab muIv iy a few 
thousands of ignorant hiii-mcn, it was fnuu the P ir.j.ib that ^pralig the 
founder of the (iupta ciy. nasty, under who?^ grand** m Asoka the Buddhist 
religion atfafned, 'here as els^»wh'*r*», ;i supre'uacv s^ieh as it never 
enjoyed either beft»re or siiu-e in India. 

IbbeifOD, §t* 2. IVTKRE.**? OY TUf; Pliav!Xfi;s T«> ilH; IvruNoUMrf**^^.— And if 

the Punjab is ln>( jriitdiy one id tie* most important peirts of fha! gr<*at 
eastern empire whieh fallen in so strung* n manner int*j t lie hands 
of a western race, it yields to no other Ihoviue * in jrcsent inien^t and 
variety. Consisting for the most j«irt »»f tie* gicat pkiinn of the the 
rivers and including sum*- of the most and s one: of the fertile tracts 
of our Indian t^*rritorits, it strctclev ny and beyond the pwks of ri»e 
Centra! Himalayas and embnyv^s tlie Tiliotan valleys of Lihuland Spiti j 
and while on the cast i^ indmlcd tli * Mu^rha! mpttal of DrUu an t fuc 
western borders of Hindustan and on tin* south encroaches on lh*» grmt 
desert of liajputana, on the west it embrace% in its trans-Jhelnm 
territory, a tract winch except in rcs|>Tt of g^ ogniphiail |s^4tion ran 
hardly be said to iKdong to India. Nor are its infiabitanls hw diverge 
than its physical It li^-s jot UAfvA contain anv id the 

'aboriginal tribes <d India, ut lra*it in their primitivi* larlmrttim : an<l 
its fK?ople, in common with timse fd neighbouring l*roviik^<?s, incUidr the 
peaeofol desceiKknts of the old rulers of the country, the stimly 

df^f peasantry which forms the tewiione <d the village i».»pukl ion of 
North-Western India, and the varimis raoii which are allhtd to them- 
But the nomad and itill s<*rai civilised tribcK of ite gr^^sit central gnaiug 
grounds, the Balocbes of its frontier, m diitinct from all Indiau m^h 
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tbo Klmtrk, Atoj-as, Suds, Bh4bra« and Pariohas who conduct it« 
commerce, and Iho I)o);fra», tlie Kaneia, the Jbdkurs and Gbirtha of ita 
hilln, are almost pctculw to the Province; while the Gakkhara, the 
AwruiH, the Kharrals, Kdthiiw, Kliat^ra and many other tril)e» cd the 
Rawalpindi utid Multin Divisions present a series of problems sufficiently 
intricate to satisfy the most ardent ethnologist. Within the confines 
of the Province three distinei varietiec of the great Hindi family of 
languag^^ are to W found, two of them j^ecuHar to the Punjab ; while 
Baloehi, Kashmiri, Paslitu, and many of those cm ious hill dialects 
whicli are often not sei»ara(o languages only because eaeli is conf.ned to 
the valleys of a single stn^am, have their homes within its borders, and 
Tilxdan is »pf>keti in the far mountains of Spiti. 

S. lKTf:nr5T or tiir Piiovikcks to the Socioi^tst.— To the Iblittiioo, § a. 
sttid«*nt of religion and sividogy the Pmvinw prwnf features of 
jwilmr inl<‘r»‘Ht. In the earth days ef Hinduism tli^ j>eopIc of the 
Punjjih PropT were a hy»MTord in riie moat lit of the worshipjicrs of 
Brahma, and Bmhm inism h:As always lie *n we^iker there than p?rhaj}s in 
any other part of India. Neither Islam nor the Hindn religion Itas ever 

ahh' to from tir* lives of tin* {leople the customs and supersti- 
tions whicii they hrouirhl with them fr:>m the homes of Umir anoest/irs ; 
and lie* worship of godling- unknown to the Hindu panthi\ia, the social 
customs whie!i stiH survive in full forc' among tlie majority ofihe nomin- 
al adherents of cither religion, and the j)e<'a!iar cults of the inferior and 
outcast ram, ffer for investigation an almost virgin field fulf of the 
rieln^t } romis('. In the Punjab hills the Hindu rtdigion and the caste- 
system to wliich i* gave birth a*e to l»e found free in a very unusual 
d-'gov from abend ion by external influence?, though doubtless much 
deter{ora^»:*<l bv d<*r‘av from witlun. Sikhl-m must b? studied in the 
Pun jab if a: alb »n4 among tiie Hi^dinois of the Hariana is to found a 
curious f^fT^hoo! from th ‘ religion which is jxvuliar to them 
aiom*. For the irepiirv into primitive inj^titutions and the early growth 
of [iroj^’i iy in land the Punjab ar.d Xiwth-West Frontier Provinoeg afford 
mntcrifil of Kingultir compieU»ne«s and iinji^wtanee. Tribal organisation 
anu tenur e an* b"» be found nowhere in India in such primitive integrity 
as on the westeni frontier of the latter Pnivinee, while in the eastern 
pi lin^ ri the Putijab the vilhige <»ommunitit's are t\q>iealiv }>erfe<‘t in 
their developm<H*t. Betwwi the two extremes every step in the grada- 
ti<»n from one form toth » other is exempHfb?il, while in the hills of 
Kangrn and Simla n>mmunity of rights, whether based on the tribe or 
on tlie village, is unknown. 

The Punjab can show no vast cities to rival Calcutta and Bombay ; 
no great factories, no varic\l minenU wealth ; but the oeeupations of its 
j«H>ple are sitU not without an interest of their < wn. The husbandmen 
of the Punjab furnish to the English market supplies of wheat. The 
pursuits of tl»c nonmd past >ral trilies of the western //u^i^andof the 
river population^ of the Indus and Suite], the l\}WiXDAH traffie^of Dera 
OhirJ Khiin and the salt mines of Jhelum arc all well worthy of investi- 
gation and description ; wliile the silk and fabrics and embroideries 
of Delhi, Ludhiana and Amritsar, the enamels of Multin, the damascen- 
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ing of Sialk^fc and Gujrat, the pottery of Multia, and the beautiful 
jewellery and miniature painting of Delhi, have aotiuired a fame extend- 
ing far beyond the limits of the Province. 

Ibbctwn, § 4. ^ Boundahies and Administrative Divisions.— The Punjab 

Province, together with Kashmir which lies to its north and the 
North-West Frontier Province on its west, occupies the extreme north- 
western corner of India Along its nortlicrn borders run the Himalayas 
which divide it from Kashmir. On its west lies the North-West Fron- 
tier Province from which it is separated, liroadly speaking, by the Indus 
river. To its south lies the great Rdjputana desert, in which indeed is 
included a large part of Bahdwalpur ; while to the cast the river Jumna 
divides it from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 

In shape the two Provinces are something hot weon a dice-box and 
an hour-glass, the axes crossing at Lahore and the longer axis running 
nearly E. by S. The constrietiou in the middle is due to the fact that 
the northern boundary runs up into the hills of Chamba and Kulu in 
the east and of Ilazdra in the west ; while to the south tlic Punjah stretches 
down the fertile banks of the Jumna to the east and the Indus to the 
west, between which two rivers the arid desf*rt of llnjputana extends 
northward to within a hundred miles of Lahore. 

Ibbeteon, § 5. 5. The Punjab includes two classes of territory ; that belonging to 

the British Crown, and that in the possession of the thirty-six feudatory 
chiefs of the Province, almost all of whom ]>ay t ribute in some form or 
other, and all of whom are subject to a more or less stringent control 
exercised by the Punjab Government. Tine area of British territory is 
99,779 square miles and its population 19,!)74,9oG; the corresponding 
figures for the collective Nativ»? States arc GO, 5.*) I a!ul 4',tI12,794. 
British territory is divided into 29 districts which arc grouped untLr 5 
divisions, and eneb of which, cxc>'pt the sanitaritnn of Simla, comprises 
as largo an area and p<ipulation as can conveniently i>e controlled from 
its h^-quarters. The dominions of the thirly-rix narivc tdiiefs varv 
in size from the jirincipalitic,-? of Patiala and ll'ihfiwa!}*ur, with areas 
of 6,000 and lo,0<l0 stjuare miles ami populatioijs of I,l'07,b50 and 
780,611 respectividy, and ruled over by idii 4’^ subj^*(‘t only to the most 
general 8U|iervision, to the tiny State of Dadhi, uiib an area of ‘2o »|uare 
miles and a total iMopulat ion of i H sonU whose ruler k independent in 
little more than name, 

Cbbetioik, { 6. TfiE HiWALAYAV TaACT.—Along the nislcru i^oHlon of on** 

northern Ix^rdfr, and wu’thin the great net work rf motmUin mngt^s 
which fringe the centml system of the Himalayaw^fin* sitiiutnl ibo States 
of Charnba, Mamli and Suket, with Baslcdir and the twenty smaller 
atatea which are «ml r the charge of the Su[H>riri!euflent of Hiif at 
Simla and Siimur, wliib among them lie I hiil station of Sirnb* ami 
iJbo gmt Kangm District, the hi? ter including (he Kulu Vaihy wbteh 
itretches.op to the mighty nmgo of mi ML ojU.ivoh. and the nuitonu 
of Lilml and Spiti which, situatM byoi d the mid-lfim4bvai, Wong 
geographically to Wikh and Til>et rather than to Imlk this momi- 
teinotu tract includee an of lomc square mib, much of which 
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w wholly uiiinliabifcoJ, and a scanty population of about 1,539,000 sduk 
living scattered about the remaining area in tiny hamlets perched on the 
hill-sides or nestling in the valleys, each surrounded by ite small patches 
of terraced cultivation, irrigated from the streams which run down every 
gulley or fertilised by tbc abundant rainfall of the hills. 

The people chiefly consist of hill Eijputs, including Thakurs, Eathls 
and Ravvats, and of Kaueis, Ghirths, Brahmans and the Kolis or Bagis 
who arc menials of the hills. They arc, either by origin or by long 
isolation from their neighbours of the plains, very distinct from the latter 
in most resiwets ; and they speak dialects i)Oculiar to the hills, though 
l)eloagiug to the Hindi group except in the trails- Himdlayan cantons 
where Tibetan is spoken. They are almost exclusively Hindus, but 
curiously strict as regards some and lax as regards others of the ordi- 
nances of their religion. The nature of tlie country prevents the growth 
of large towns, trade is confined to the little that crosses the high passes 
which lead intj> Tibet, and the people are almost wliolly rural, supple- 
menting the j^ield of tbeir fh?lds by the produce of numerous flocks of 
hlieoj) and goats, and by rude borne manufactures with which they 
occupy tlnunselves during the long winter evenings. They keep very 
much to themselves, migration being almost contiued to the neighbouring 
mountains and low hills. 

7. The Ethnogiiapjiv OF THE Easterx Hills.— In many respects 
the most lutevesting part of the Punjab is that which forms its novlh- 
easteru t'oruer. in this, the eastern hills, are included the Himdlayan area 
and the Siwhdik rang.' which .separ.it<^s ir. from the plains between the 
Beas and the Jheluvn. Tuvoughout ibis tract of low bills with wide dales 
and loft V mountains with de(‘p and remote? valleys tbc ascendency of a type 
of Hdjput society is well marknl, ami this pan of the Province might 
almost be calbnl cthn<>gruphicaUy the RajpuUina of the PanjaV>, as it has 
called iU Switzerland from iu physical chnraeiensrics. The hill 
lUjputH with lb ‘ir subonlinaU* gnid 's, the llauds, Mians, Rahis and 
Thakurs, are probably tliose ani >ug all the of tin* Punjab who 

have reUuri**d their indt?p*ndeni:'‘ longest ; and probably a still oid»*r 
element in its population is rr'presont’Nl by the Kanels and KoIis, the 
(biddis, Ghirtits and (hidhtigs or Bihtis \v!io b>rm the mass of its agri- 
<‘uUural chcisos. The ibahmiu U found dissemiaal all through this 
wide tract, and in many parts of the Him/ilavan awa, for iusUnce, in 
Kungra, Kulu, Ghnmba nml the Simla Uills he furms a well definctl 
cultiviPing ctiste, tiistinel b^»Ui from his namesak es who exercise aatvr- 
dotal (ti prob’ssicmal funetions on the ©ne hand and from the secular 
castcK oh tlie other. He is not however by any meaiu. rigidly en- 
dogamous, and the Hindu jxipulatiou of this tract is singularly homo- 
g;.nnxnis, owing to the tiiat hvpergamy is ?h* ncu*md rule among 
and bet all tlie which can be regarded as within the pale of Ilin- 

dirsm. The etiinica! character of the tract is due to its inaccessibility 
and remoteness from the lin 'S which foreign inroads into India have 
always kikcn. Often inva<h‘d, often tlefesitkd, the Rdjis of the Kilngra 
Hills suecuml)cd for a short ix^riml to (ho Mughais in the reign of Shah 
Jah&tt, but they soou threw off tho imi>eml yoke, a?id It was reservtHl to 
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Ranjft Sin^h lo a»\nox to his dominions tlu' most anoioui: princijmlitios in 
Nortimrn Intliii, and to ponetrato intotho nmiotor valley of Kuln. Thus 
the Kani^ra Hills are that portion of the Punjah which is most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the pro|xwtion whiidi the number of ml or nominal 
Hindus bears to the total jiopiilation, btit still moro because there ha« 
never any lon<?*8nstained Mimliniui domination, wliich Khould 
either hH>sen the bonds of easto by iiUrodiicine' amon^ the converlfnl 
j»eople the absolute freedom of Islam in its purify, or tijjhton them by 
throwinsf the still Hindu jmjmlation, d<‘privo^l of their Rajput rulers, 
more wholly into the hands of their prit‘sti;. l( iicre then that we 
mijrht expect to find caste existimr m(‘st nearly in the same ntato as that 
in which the fu‘«t Maharnmatlan invmlcrs fuiud it when they «n»tcrcHl 
the Punjab, but it is difficult to say with certainty, as IbheUon wroto, 
that here the Brahman and th»‘ Kshatrivu otvupy positions moA nearly 
resetnblin^ those assiijnod thom by Mami. Ote* is almost tempti'd to 
believe that the type of Hindu s«m i-yv still found i!i this t rart pres<Tves an 
even more archaii* ortraiKsati ui than iun'thi*' 4 'd ‘M*rii»f*d by Mann, 
KJiatri is indet^d fojind a’lem:*- th*' (iad^ii‘* td Karv^^ni, but b*^ is, if Imli- 
ti'Ui is to l»e f'redital, a fV 'la t!io plains, wh"/j<v he fl *d i » 

Muluimmadan |>“rs‘‘ciitieru Th^* ty[>“* <>[ s^ra ty (“Und in the eastern 
hills no doubt b»*jirs many r ‘'' :ubl:iur t*< tiiat feudal Rajput systeui 
which was cvfvlvv d, as far as can b* s“ u at pre«:.ujt, a^*T ide* dowufaii 
of the Kshatrivu d' ruination in plains of India. I?ut differs from 
it in sevofjil resji»‘cts. In t.ib traet vv<* i| * not bud a distinct Rijjait 
caste which disdains all marnae^* wtih tin* rsdtivatini.r classes, but a 
Rajput class iscif (livid- I inJ *> two <»r thre-> ^piite l ih* 

loW‘*st, of which ae«- -p! s i(rid"< from tb-^ Kau»^f »'-r tilnrth. The con«litii- 
tion of Rajput S'w i^er in th^* Kdtn'ra Hiib will Ifc fouml fully dcficribed 
in tlv ar'ieie on llfijputs. 


The Himalayan cant m of Spit; U punlv Tib tau by race and 
Buddiiisf bv nhib* tie* ci»i!- ,1^; ,^f Rriusli balml, Cliamba* 

Liilnil, and Kanur in Hasinh.r ar * half Ind’an and liaT TdeUiu, Bud* 
dhistic in creed wltii an evt r*1ii!ek*nii:c4' vari i^b of llinduinm. 

S, Fnu'n t,be iu'U’ders of (’ha??;ba tic* uvsirminnst j^rtiori <»f the 
tract, lo the river JtieUun, the fr ouier Kashmir and ihc Punjab 

lies immediately at the b‘Ot of rh*- nemn* tins, uirndi are wholly in* 
eluded in the former ; and th** cii^t ’Hi iilUs aro the only mountainon- 
portion of the litter Province with i *n the Salt UafOjfc and 

the cemntry beyond v whkh adjoins the Xorth*Wc5t Fr uitier Pro* 
vinee 

9. Tite SrsM cVtaxe Tumi. -'Skir?’nir the ba^e of bills, ami 
incliidini;^ the low outlyijiiC raiup* of the Siwafib, run« a narrow sub* 
montane zone wh'di imdude^i the b.ur n «rthcrn taicdls of Ainbala with 
the KaUia Sta! c, th*r wbofcof the fb*shi'irpnr I nVt, tic' northern 
tahsils of Ourdbjmr, fahsils Zabmuil and Sialkd of the Sialbd IKs- 
irkif anti tie* nortlu rn portion of fhijra!. Tin** jiiubmonUnc trael, 
»eeure in an amide rainfall and traver-fid !»r 4Tcam< from ihenei^bour- 
tug bilU| compri;^^ iiome fittSO A^jnare ruiieii of the moit ftrrtilo and 
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thickly-|ieopIed |;K)rfcion» of tlio Province, and is inlmbited by a population 
of about 8,040,000 bouIb wIio (lifter little in ra^;e, religion, or language 
from their neigliboura of the ptaitiK proper deiMrrilMiil belovr in |>aragraph«; 
17 to 20 . The tract bia only one town, .Si&lkot, of more than 0O,Wi ) 
inhabitants,* its trade and manufacture.^ an* tnsigniiieant, and its jiopula- 
tioii is almost entirely agriiTiiltural and in the low hills pastoral. 

10. Tnn KTHSToauACHY or thk r.xBrms 'siniiaNTA'^E.— All along 
the foot of the Siwiliks fn»m Ambdia to (lurdaspur the d^uninant 
{population 1$ HaJjmt and Jit, intc*n»|S‘r8i*tl wltii nunvTOus foreign ehmientf', 
sm;h as Pathans* a feu- Mughals, Shaikin, Awans, Khokhars, and many 
others. Of these elements ai! are Mi<#<b*rn, eicre|>t the ilajpdts and 
{Kisstbiy some J(it trihci?. Bu? in the eiKteru part of tin* vVinbala sub- 
montane the Jiit i» certainly a iw^nt invader ^ and be ids position 
in this tnui the Sikh inroads, whieli onr^ car rusl the arms of the 
Kh&ba across (he Jumna, but <iidy suci'^^t’tbd in tMM-maricutiy estiiblishing 
a singb' Jat KUite of any im}w#riiinct\ r/r. tJiat of Kabia in the Aml>ala 
l)iblrirt which owes its name to uue of the* Sikh or companies. In this 
tract the Jat t4» smile e>:t>'nt displacetl the lUijinit \vhos4‘ most ancient 
tribes, lie* Cioauhtin and Taoni, nm* dominant in if down to the Mughal 
jK’ricd. 11 ov oki t heir sc! tlenn nts in thi- tract may bo it is imjiosisible 
to say, lait the {'**auhai) at least were pnJjabiv firmly cstaldishtd in the 
AmiiiUa submontatie b*fore the Muhammadan invasion?, 

Furtlu r net'll bcveiid the Sutlej the IJoslnirpur submontane i« held 
by Hindu Kij]>ut trii>es or l*aj]uis trilwv partly (v>nvcrtje<l to Islam. 
Their settlements undonbl*sliy o^e their origin t‘* iVudal gnints made by 
tljc Hi!! Kajris to niiliuirv families under tie ir own leaders as a condition 
of servkr agionst Mubamnvidan iuxad^us frnni the plains. They may 
ihtis be r^*garded as outlif^rs <f tie- Hindu Hajput system^ of the Hinnl- 
layas. Asa eeunterbalance to tieir |>ower tin:' Mulnumnadan ein{HT»*rs 
planted Path^tn colonies a? a distance of 4 or o miles from the Siualiks 
in a hue stretchihiir from the town of Ilariatni to the Ixudcr of the 
(»arhsh;ir.kar tahsil, and tisc place-names of tin* district still mark aconsi- 
dend ' numUu- of tiioe sittlemcnts, such as Unnur-Tamla, Jahaii- 
Khelan, and (rhilyiau. 

these irregular lines of opposing forces the Sikh movement 
hium lied Jat trilM*s, but not in any great numlwu*s. The Kanhja and 
Hamgtuhia obtained large tnu*is in the north, but in the earlier 

jx*rind of the Sikh rij^iugs liie Kajpdl states of the hills often afforded an 
asylum to the Sikh and their followers. At one time the 

who had sought refuge in tie* Hill States of Sirmur, Mandi and Nala- 
garb, luight well have liopcnl (xmvert their Riijiis to the Sikh faith, but 
as the Sikh power grew in strength the f^uru^ visitixl the Hill States less 
fn^jiKmily and wer<* content to establish strongholds at I'na and Aiiand- 
pur ir, tin? Jaswiiu Pun. The Jat movement however did not even 
pi^netraie the barrier of the Stwalik, and tlnur subse*juent encroachments 
under Sikh chiefs had little }H>rmaneni offect. The Jats, whose viilagi^ 
lie scattered all along the IVxd of the hill^ from Ambala to (iurdaspm, 

^Tlt s n:ct{nl«*& tbci Cmi mmaut popuktlua. 
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B mitwn < mk ? ihe 

an not st'pimiled by any definite line of deraarcation from the Sikb Jit* 
of tW Ceotml Punjab to the south*vrcst or from the Jais *:»! the wtern 
nulijmonUne to the we»t» PorhapfsllH‘Ouly tauj^ibletlijitirulidtuis that tha 
J^p of tht' ca#!tern isubmontane aiv, hnnully Hiniln«iy while 

thoise of the weetern submontane are AlahainMuulaUH, and those of the 
oentra! disiriets Sikhs, but followers of all ihtx* ndii.'-ions are to kr found 
in almost every Irilie. In eharaekr and there is nothing to 

distingubh the thre<(» groups, save that thost* of the eastern submontane 
never enjoyed the jKiliiicai imporianee which tlistingnished the Sikh 
J^ts under the Khalsa. TheJatof this tract caun^>t b ‘ n‘iranhHl as in 
nor fieii84Vi/»rf«fr the Rajput. The Jat <‘ommunl?ies are in(le(>#*ndent of 
life inSuenee and stand aloof from him. Tiny imve in aspirations to k* 
failed RiijiMit or to form inatriumriinl alliances with man of that ennte. 
Some of the ^lanj Rajputs of (hirdis}nir have no doubt iM^^une Up by 
»tatn« or are called Jajs by others, but as a rule the d istiin * ion kH ween 
the two castes is rigidly fixed. 

11. Tor* KniNooKvritv <•1 rni W5<ni;\ MnvUfNnVL. Along 

the western part of (hf‘ i}<>r:ln*rn border ef (iurd;«spttr, and ;dt along the 
Jammu border iu Sialket, tinjrnuvv.lla and (ifijia:, tk^ «^ootii!i«vns eu>*»ely 
TOcinble those batnd in the easinn ^ubI^^.^l:une, but the Ibn* of demar- 
cation bet Jai and Kijput is faii.t r. ITr iriir .bus, surfi as the 
Chima, Varahd', atel Tanir, are inaiidy rMi.jfned to Si:dk» t and (»ujr»n« 
wab. The typical Rajput ?rib;s ;ir" f urn! ch.^' nr d»T the Jansmu llilk 
and incUuic ^uch interc^rir e uuiuunirif < a> tie- iiaiju H pjpat.^ and the 
(’hibhs, witi* lurtnv mlre r «; liin-i oc ard** t»urd;kj»ur. Tic J-*t bs^ks to 
the south for his atnni'es in r^i'Lri 'U red inarriagv., |,iO the Rajput 
regtu'ds the Jammu Hi! ^ ui* h theii- aeriiOJ* [ rd Bldinl^nr, 

Rajauri and Jammu a» hi^ l 5 <mt. Aiei fr- in Jammu and 

Kashmir the low' r cast* -' are a!si> r infervnl Of the Ja^i of the 
western Siibmontaie* Sir Ihuudl Ibleesi^rt wrtCe: — 

'‘The im^'t I -xtncuxli nary tiling ;dj" ;t riie group of Jiit tritc« bmnd 
iu Shilkot k tic large namb^T of en4v>m‘' ^^lu r»Uairu«d by th**m whii b 
are, so far as I kmov. iu<\ >har'-d lo auv «‘tarr Tk-y will k> 

found descrik**! in Mr. R'S.*’’i tran-iari- n of Anun CnandV flnio^y uf 
Sid!kt<t* ac^d 1 shall noticr < «'»f tlum. Nothing could k» 

more instnietivc tluin an exaiMinavcu uf the origin, pwti<‘e, and 
limits of this group id rastouc. Tory u^ctjld to j»nnt to aborigine! 
dcse^mt'. AtJotle-r worthy 'd' the fr»'^|Uent reeurnunv ^ 
an ancester Ma!, wbb’lt may pi'diajHs e.''-*;c.e 4 e ;hii group of trik^ with 
tk» ain-ient Maili of Multan. Sere* of their traditions punt to Sindh, 
while others are conm-eN'^i wirli tie* bibs of Ja.'umu. The whole group 
strikes me m> Icing one of cxce^iling Interest, and I imndi rcgr?*t that I 
have no time to treg it more fully ** Fuftfu-r invcf^iigation has shottU 
that their customs are more wid*^pr'wl tfianSir !>en/il ibkd^woi tkmght, 
not only among the Jat«^ but aiimng such as the KImtri#. 

Jj!. fuE l'.AsrRt;V Pi. vtss The reaUiifnb-r of the Punjab, with the 
exception of t!ie tra**! cut off by the Sail Kamgc wbirh will fm ib^erikM 
pmsently, <x>nsi*.:s of one vast plain, unbroken sav/- by the wide croihHl 
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val1oy« within wbfch tha gr<jat Punjab rmrs ever ishift ibair bed«, and by 
tba iniiRivifiaiMii apur of the Amvaili mountain whieb runs 
throtifb tba Guri^jion IviKfrid and tlia south of Delhi and re-app^ars i- 
the for of and Kfrdna in Jhang, A meridian thiou^b tbs 

<*ity of [jnh<m* divid *#* this i?ide expatti^e into tiro very dissimilar traats 
whiefMuay b*MlHtins»*uiNlu‘d as tb'’ Eastern and the Western Plains. 

East of L;iliore I lie nunfnll is everywhere so far sufficient ilmtenUivation 
i« psrible willmuj irrl^tioii in fairly favoumble iseasons ; Tiut over the 

i|!fre;tt**r p »rtion of til ' area tho margin i» »o sHiybt that, save where the 
crops are t>rot by artifteial irrigation, any material mxluetidn in the 
supply entuih diKtr ^ss if icd a^'tua! famine ; and wbih* ilie Eastern 
PJains, roirqu'ising fOjly u ipmrb r <d the area of the Frovineir*, iceliide 
half itH euhivatim, nf^arly UM iu jxipnlation, and almost all its most 
httife jH^nious, they also inehaie ai! tfios** fmrts which, hy very virtue of 
<lie pAiS'iiiiiHi V of unirrigated euitivaiion, are |Kx*uliarly liable to disastrous 
failure of eroj^e, 

Iti. Pfiv^iru, IbViMONs OF TMR KAmriiX Pi \inx— A broad ibbetiQn,J lo, 
ship jiatalb^ the rul»m<»iit:ue» XAie* partakes in a lower df^ree 
of its amp] rainfall. It is tr.iv^nved by the upjK*r Sutlej* the 
!1 as rii*' Kivi. th^' Bari Doiib ('anal, and many smaller streams 
whi« h hrin r d wti witlM lif^n and dep^mit fartilif»ing loam from the 
! aver hilL-', b ;i:: d.i -ri from w i!^ i< everywhere e;i<y, and the tract it 
eviMi sup^rin i:i h‘f(ility, w>r*;?rl!y of pr**duce, and p >pul-.msnesg to the 
«ui»nionlun' zon • It include- tahsli Vmbala and the TbSnesar 

;:ibsii n c*v i' Kama! di'^tri^p. rii « n'*rtfa*m p ortions of Patiala and 
Vibha, th- vr!i )!' of th** Lndhi lin. Julbuilur and Amritsar Districts 
and nf ibe Kapurthniln S*?tt^% und s > ,inicli /.f ih* (lurdaspur and Siilkot 
Diviii'U iH i ‘ !c> inrhnird in tin* Mibmoutaiie Zone. Its area is some 
}«i piar ^ mii-> and t!f<‘ p .Tccif K00t,*!^7 s nil^. 

I t. Tin next b‘r*ib* ^hip tliat running along the eastern border §11 

*if tin- lbovi,jc.‘ pinll'd j > ?!{ * riv r .1umn\ P enjov.*i a fair average 
rainfidh i' th * liw iiv*‘rain tnvet a!i»ng the Jumna itself 

a h' : t- 'V K irrigidion i-; ^m^v. t;ie Sura^^ati an 1 it< trilmtari*’‘S inundate 
a s’ o.n loahh ar<’;s :i?id mn''h “f it i< \v;p.»r“<i by th»» Agra and W<*gt*>rn 
.Inmria ( an ^<0 that it j- for tie* nn>t part well protected agJiinst 
famine, f' compris tl. ' wirde ai th» D'dlu Division with the exception 
m! tie' K nthai an 1 H ovaii JabdU of Kamil and Gurgaon, together 
with t!i*‘ small ‘I Pataudi an«i th * Gohanu and Sarnph tahsiU of 
th ‘ Uo!o;ik DJ^triet ; lu ar^a iV' abmt l'^7d spiatv miles, ami its [M>pula- 
tion s on ‘ 1,7 ^7. I'll souk 

]r> Along tie' soutlnwn border of the tract runs the Ilissir Dis- f li 

trie! with (lie states of Dnjiina and Loharu, tlie Muktsar tiihsil of 
Pto/, ‘ pur. the U >ht:ik nfid Jhajjar tahsik of the Rohtak District, the 
Rewilri tahsil of Gurgibos and some ouliying jKirli ons of Patiala, 

Jiud and N/ihha This is the most unfertile portion of the tract. A 
largo part of it skirts the gmit Raj|nit*4uA desert* the soil is .often 
inferior, the rainfall alwav.s scanty and precJiriovis, whib', except in the 
S'Hitb-eastem eornor, ndioo' alone woHs can 1 h* profitably worked, 
irrigation^ ahttoal unknown save where the Wt^fern Jumna Canal 

B 
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enters Hisw ami the Sutlej horden? the lVr(»K(‘|»ur Disfrict The area 
IS about 11,570 ii»|uare miles, uml the alneif 

This ami the eentml jK>r(ion m‘xt to he dtsiMiii ‘tl an* thf parts of the 
Punjab wliere famine is mo^it to W 

lbMion,§lt, 16. The remaining or {jrreat eofpnil p fie* Irarf iurlmles 

the ^miter pun of the states of PaM.ila, N.ihla leel Jin*!, the K tillial 
Uhsil of Kanml, the three nortlenii tulwils of Ki-io/ ‘|sm\ th’ t ’vo e.istern 
tahsiU* of I/ihore, ami the state': of K.inMkot and Malor Kotlii, Its area 
is some OOSO stpi are mih>s an I \\'< populatiou ai>ou: ‘2,7d5,<hlO. It cmyu* 
pies an inter mnliat^' pv4tion in rosp vi o' fi‘ri!lity h tw -'^n tho Iwo pre* 
celling tniet^, the raimfnll o^m'rally heiaL- hiirhest an«l th^* soil host to the 
eaft, west and north in the direction of th ' Jumnn, the Snfiej and the 
lulls, and lowest ami w.Ar-^t in tie* e.oitr.‘ :\?vl while 1 > tie* north- 
esisfc iho Ghagtyar svfitem of hill *:te*,i!ns inaml kte*' a certain area, 
and well irrigation is prucnsd .done* th<. Sntlej nud tie* northern 
border. 

ItrbstKm, §U. 17. ETlfXofifUFHY oK THi lha —The plains east 

of Lahore have thus ht*en ''Oli* up in "o / »n o' v irviri; f**rti!i‘y hv 
lines ninninij hir the mo>t [ur: parull’d t>» u; ' hi H it th * !j oundiiries 
which separate religi-»n. no**' nn l l :o; • s »in''wh ;t different 

from tlni«e. A mt‘ridi;Ui throutrh ‘ie* t.aui Sihrind or Slrhind, 
nearly dne north of P:i?i:i!:i ;»nd «*n -* f's - of ;i \fui»hai 

Aiii, hut razal to the irr-'und hr tn»‘ vif f .i ok Sikhs in Jidd 

in revenge for fie* inuti -n .4' th > ehifd.* n nf fhini (i niruj 

Singh which had tak *n ciae * th* ! -» n' * \ '4r hef *r % rougldy 

divkh's the Pnnjah Pr- |- * from Hi:>l i"’ ‘»n un i *h Panjdd fr <m tic* 
Hindi language, und t’l** h -f th- Sikh f»‘Ughui, 

So much of lie* Punkah pi, tin. u- ii-v »:,r uuuvdy, the 

I'lelbi, Gurgion, K-tr-Ttul. and IhdjMk and tu»’ States 

of KaUia. .find arel PuMuii. difT'‘r- h"’ ' a‘ n'f ‘n *’{'• enura>4,er r»f i?'.> 
population fnen tie^ \v.-r.-‘r:t .ii*.:!';. nf ' T^u'ted IVov'ine.'s 
Except in the Kohtak Ihrtrirt, J/iIk . fiull’r and a 

larger proportion th>’ p.pnluti m i-; ?• t* t smnv'^fl'd'dy t » th^ 
west; while K:t.rnh>h^, |M»r*' and t idiu*< ur-- ? urn in Amh;il,t and 
Kamil, TagU5 ia Karmil ar.'d Vnn-v U IWhi and 

Gurgion, ami Meon and Khanza L^ in (iurg. 

IbbttMa^flS The Hh-4r Di‘?trie* fh- 'h- d'fl-rs froin th^ 

district ju^ I me’itium*#! ^'heely in ^nv. Ui*i/ :r^ i* diM OU fh* e^tnfine^ 

of Bfkiner, the diah*'": and n-'.p'.* ;ir-' niorv» nkin to tho’^e r«f 

Bi jputina than to tho'^'* v*f Hindus* v.u ho'n.^^ v^^tv nnfiHTon«. 

and there being a f: ;• i /T Tti • r i* dftll 

Hindu, with a e‘Tt;th- admixture ,>>' rari-us ^*.4 lhshn':»i. The 
Sif»a tra<?t whhdi forms the west-Tn pora .n ^4' 
ilio tract wa:^ al! hut unirdiahin-d id! ain** under Englith rule; 
audit Itaf drawn its protiy ^rjUuHy fmm Hindu and II irtdi* 

* A certain s» hvm^Uif ; hr !* . . \§ .4 ttw^ \ 'mm 

• Bat tbe $khUki t'lsiil n »a4 

fKWtioo «£ tk icmtWrsfi tract , 
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Hi«»4r and Rijputiina and from tho Sikh and Eaojahi- 
speakinjiT of Patiala, wlulo its Wi-Ktoru jxjrtioii i% occupied 

by Muhamnn'lau immigranU from ilio lowf.'r iSutlej. 

In all the rornaiiidor of the trad Panjabi in the language of the Ibbet«m,|16. 
jioopfe. liiim^HliaUdy Wt»w ih* hill# Sikhism has ohtaindi Hat little 
hold, and the HiiuUrelemeut, «tr<oig iu Mosliiarpur, griwlually gives way 
U> the Musalman as w** pass wentwards through (furdi«|>ur ^ill it fade» 
into i>omiraraiive iiiHtgnirMutiee in Sialkot. Hut all the <5e:itre of the 
tract, the great Phiilkiiii Sutos of Patiala, Jiad and Na.dia, tlej Stages 
of Ffiridkot and Mihu Rotlji, and the Districts of Ludtiiina, Ferozepuf, 

Lahore and Amritsar, and in a degree of Jullundtir am! Kupunhala, 
form the very mdao and stronghold 'f the Punjab Sikhs Even, here 
however a verv hofc projmihiii of tlie jKjpuiaiion is '»fusiim4a, a 
proji^iriion constantly iuvrea-sing from ciisl to wei^t ; and it i» the Hindu 
element alone witieh ihVplao-d l>v tie* Sikh, Iu tie* matter of racse 
the p<jpu*aUofj of i ni,H p irjion of ije* tne-t is verv i!niform, Rajputs, 

< hi jars, urn! tie-ir aiiie^l t,rih'« forming tie* j>!a])ie of the agri* 
rultural p.)pulari«*n. larg'lv ^npplr ni'Mitid by tie-ir attendant menials. 

Among tie* Siwaiik" :tn*\ irumediateiy ind ‘r th-* !ui]'j JaU“ are few and 
Rajputs and (ihirtbs imue-rons, whil- somewhat farther t>oulh tho 
propnlhm of Jd.n feae-n and Ciujarri, Sainis and Aiiins, and in 
Kaptitlhala Ka;fd»oh>, Mthton^ Mahtams), and D ‘gras, become im- 
}K*rlant olemont** in tie* iMpnlation. In the Lahore Division, Faridkot, 
and tie* Ihtmln S!ab’^ ^iie ujass of tlm (»*pula’ion is Jat ; though 
in Lihor', F i and Faridko: Kanihohs afjd Mahta ns ^ind in 

Ferozepur Dognif<. hold large at a-i, whiU in Ihiriaia. Jind and Xibha 
then* i)A a ei^eddMabh- admUtoi^* of Ahirs. The ('hangurb and Sausis 
of Amii'**av nod lie* ^urnMuditig din: U' ls, the Ihtvrariaii* of the upficr 
Sutiej Ruu'al< o;' tje n-vrlnein dibtriet<r and Lahore, and the 
Aherls J toe D,'4u nivtrvi'*u ar*» earioiiH o:ite.ayit trib^*s, som-' of them 
probablv abtrigio.ti ; and w* pa-jN uv-: waois and northwanls frrjrn 
ILnd*!*^.3n and Rajpu aua the Pr.oiiii'e, the Bauia of the 

Delhi icmt uy givo’b phe*' th' Klnrri nt th'‘ ecninii, the Sud of the 
no ae’‘n, and th Arora <d tie* western Punjak 

Tie trar! in. inhM all tie* fertile, wealthy and |>opiilous Ibbeison, | U 

jwirtionji of th * Province, .rnd nnr b* rti\h\i th** granary of the Punjab. 

Within i? lie the thre* great riri > «»[' IWiii, A mrit«iar, and Lahore, 
be^^ides a very large |uoo nil m <4* i\\- hjrger t »wns ; and the popalatiott 
k by fompariHon witit tliat -d the wstern Punjab larg**!y urban. Trade 
and matuifaeluretii flourisii, wiah* witli tie* eveepti^ni of the south-west- 
ward j>nrtioni< wher * fl'H'ks and \wi\h Ml pasture in extensive jungles, 
the gtc^iiUw [tart of the cultivabb* area is under the plough, 

is Tim three distinctive 4cm*nt4¥ in the jxipulation of the 
Oiistcrn ptaiuK im ine Sikh .L»ts of tb<‘ txnitral districts, the Jats 
mainly Hindu, ef the Hmih eabirru districts, and the Rajputs of 
the country to the west of the «lamua. The «w>callcd Jats of the 
Salt Range and the Wt^siern Punjab {wssctis well marked cbaraeterslics 
of their own, but directly we leave the Salt Range behiml us and 
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enter the trsMst which is timler th * influenee of Li^hore mil Amritsar, 
IVbttifta, directly in fact we com^ witiiia the eirclt? of Sikh ivlij^^iius influmo*^ 
{ 4S1. M distin^aished from the mor* inlluonc ’ of the Sikhs, wo iind 

the line beta^een 3 \\ anJ Rajiiut cl early marked, Tiic 

Jat indeed, hen^ m oUe\vheri\ claims for himself Rajinii orij^iii, bni a 
Varaich for iustance dos n »t s:iv that he is still u Eajjmt, Jle is a 
Jat and content k> be so Th<* fa^rt is that within tl»c |Mile of Sikhism 
Bij^uU were at a discount. The equality of all men preached by Guru 
Govind disgusted tic* han^jht y Kajputs, and they refus<*tl b» jiun 
standard, ^hey so<>n paivl tie* jHnmlty of their pride. Tle^ Jats who 
composed the grexit mass of tho Khalsii ros * to piovor, and the 

who hiwl despi^ n] tiit-m was tie* p/enli;ir objetU of tin ir hatwi. 
Their general pdiey led th'*iu to <‘ut iNUeh |»iq»p\-h uds had luil 
sprung from iheir own hC-nl, and sfe-ir personal fechti:^^ IhI them to treat 
ine R4jput, whoa^ a uativ<'dMr.) lead* n* of th ‘ peoph- ?,leeud have j iitHnl 
them^ and who \V(>nld it Ic* had done hav ‘ Ur i a \ ry impukuH 
cdoment of additional stren:,'"th to the eans,\ with e*ip'4 i,d iiarshue^^s. 
The old Sottleiirn*. ,l{eis»rt‘, ar - foil ‘O’ r nnaik- up»e fh ■ dvad ne*, if 
not the virtual disapp-irauve, *»f tb* Hijpul ij*’.ntry in ih»,se dis: riets 
where Sikh .«way was mo-l abv.Li'e ihuh tin* Jut'- w" :u ‘ e essiderin^i: 
are far more eh ariy markt*<l --ff fr r?u th ' Kajputs Ih.-ei are d»ohe of tiie 
western [dairijj wbeiv iVerylMdv a Jat, 'U of the Sad 
Tract where every U'd) wIj > i> um* an \rah ot a M -{.ffeu e.til.v lam*«^dl 
a Rajput ; indo-**! He-re if aev'l.mijr o *.e».ideHey !irf < tho^e 

JaU who are iiiJndtt’Sj ; , U- L’ajju:-. fi,rd<er we^', 0‘n!y <*u ihr 

of the group, **n tie' " fnav n Und r of t'.e’ Slkn tr-e. t the Salt 
Range, and die gr.-at pLij'-'S^ d » d? • M-^kan. ti nel.ii. li iujba and Tarar 
claim some fo U* Td" Muui* to !.■ two wer, 

descrii>*<i by Sir It-iizd n-h'"‘>o:) ti’-e!* f Kojp'Ot^', laii'l under 

Jats, Inif thU wa* m T'* a*, a muiu-} >•.: . .s>''Ctx:v‘v loan of ethnh 
cdassiheatiori. fhi' J.u *riUw :h' Sdd; *j'a» ' a'*", e\eep! pffhap** ^)'n tlu' 
i>:jntines of i he (iujr.innaia B »i . e s.dly ;%;rio!i!tund, and ifH^rupy th'* 
same t»*>eial .‘i.s .J,, f,h ,.,v ih.- pisu,;s wUeju iudenl 

they resembh- lu all ies|,.., 7;;. Sikh Uuet :a- 

the tyjneal .lat* Ue ludiie^" .d< the^’v.- -^reat Sikh 

Jat trilx!':^ wle» lutvo uiivU tit-- s.u'?' t-'U'vvnicd mi r'vrnt his,tMyi 

They occupy I h*' e'er:* rai of ! h' lh;r:jah 'lo' Sutlej a^ol 

the gU'at Sikh Sute. of th.- phun-, All that Som l^'en ^aid 

regarding th'* ..i a;,y \vi<di un tii-' jait of th** Jl.ifH of the KhaU:i 

to ^ aught l»ut JiiU, u|Tpli,% h.*p. .»j;j jyiie'ate'? fofco, A Snlhti 

edaims indwHlajput ori^uin and appnrouBy with mimos, Ibii 

he is now a Sidliu Jat, and hohb' that h* U* a pioudor jitU tluiti 
K4j|>ut. The Oi,i\ tribe among tfuft otMup^f w!uvh nuv 
numl>ert» lYfturn tnems^dv^N u**' Haf|4t* the \ nA . aitd among them 
ihi# liM happuerd only in (jrujrjinwila, ou the evtremo out#kir'U' ’d' ^hi' 
tract. 1 he«c men a^* Uic lackUme of tU Puni^b by rharmier and 
phyaique as well aa by h'/'jdity. They are stalii" 4 tr*y ifurdy y»i*t>inen ef 
great indrjumdcnce, indtHtry ami agncuStnrnS Nkill, amd <Uhn/tive!y fonn 
mrntm, tl>«* fineit India. IV of the Sikh imet 

I €ii6nti»i|y husbandmen, lawl the ^tamkid of iigfirutiuriil jirat 

among tao«e at any mte of lb more fettik nonhern dkirkti k m kigh 
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m k readied in any jiortion of the Province. Special attention may be 
called to thccuriouj^ traditiouH of the Bhular, Man, and Her tribee^ which 
claim to be the orif^inai nucknie of the Jat 

19 . Tkk Jata of rMK Somn EiaTKaif PL.uxii.— The gronp of Jit 
tribes, which the Jumna Dmtricte with Jind, Rohtak and * 

Hi^rfiir, call themwve^? Jit not Jat,^ and sm^ the tame {jcopte in ever} 
rcs|>ei?t jit tlie J/4^ of the JuitirKi*Uan«^.^i» Do <h and the lower Jumna 
valley* differinsj le^wever in htth* tave rdigiou from the 5r»?at Sikh 
J tribes of the Mdlwa ; though j»**rhap8 the latier, inhabiting as tht 7 
do tin* wide luiirrigalid ol the central staU^F, arc of dightly 

iim r phy tuple than ^beii iu igh1»ou^^i of the damji^^r riverain. The 
twtern lift are almost without. cx<^ei»i ion Hindu, the few jsniong them 
who an* Muwilmin being known an Mdia or ** unfortunate,'^ and 
dating their tonvermou alia(»*iv without exception from an auce«<tor who 
wcK taken a« a Delhi and tie»ro tordldy oircumdiietL Indeed 

tiose m!*n wen* n *! unfrcpicntly receiitnl back into ciu^te on thdr return 
fruin captuity, and their descendants are in tliU cui^c Hirfdufi^ thmtgh still 
known as Mtsla. Their f.ntdithinh sin ov them to have (‘fmio up either 
from Bikaner and Bajpfuana, or nortluvanls along tin* Jumna valley, 
nrul very few of tle rn apj^ar to have come from the Punjab fo the 
Jumna Th • J/o ♦>[ Gurgauu still lo<^k U|x>n the Kaja of Bharl- 

pur !ts their no! urd h*;Mler, aiid the fail of Bhartpur made such an 
impressior; t'O ^ e ir miniK' that old nun sliil r**fcr to it as the era from 
which they da* * t wnts. 

rhe J;d of tic > • paiU is, if :o ylhing, ev’Ui a better cultivator than 
tin Sikh Jat ; iUel that i lii dly i‘e< ause his worn oi ristiist hint so largely 
in t,h^‘ lield, ail sor;s *»f agrieullural hil»our, whether light 

or heavy. * seept ploughing, f^r which they have mi j^alficlent strength, 
and « >u ttig. wlucii is under ai! circumstances a pren^gative strictly coiitinc 
to tin h ale sv\. Directly we leave the south-eastern districts and }>as$ 
ii::to Ji.e '^ikh fr/nf, wometj cea-s^* tc, |w*rform the harder kinds of field- 
Wo; , ♦ v o am erg lie* Jats ; while in Musrtlman districts they do not 
wurk a! in th * Ih lds. So csstMitially is th ' Jat a busbaudnian. and 
so < is he ^V/’ huslundmaii of these partes, tliat when a«ked his 

casie he wilt ijuife a-t ofieu reply simiaJdr as Jfd, the two names being 
ill ; hat umi as synonymous. The s^xial standing of the J4t is 
that uhieh the Oujar, Ahir, ami R-o enj»>y ; in fact these four castes eat 
and .-^moke togellier. They stiuid at the head of the castes who practise 
kar^'tra i>r wddow uuirriage, a good deal btlow the Rajput, but far above 

«,‘^sb*s who grow vegetables, such as \rain and yikVu If the social 
mWu is regulaUd by the rubs of the Hindu religion they come b^dow 
Bduias who are admiftcdly better Hindus. But the manly J^t despises 
the money-grubbing Hania, and all other castes and tribes agree 
with him. 

*()r, inftfis «<jcur*f«^iy, Ja||. tho ff eomp«a»AtiMg for the loss of the bug o. 

The cliillenmce i* purely tiiMleCtical lutd ipiak of *n<i sw mcUlly diitiuot, 
a* iidotte iti B U. f IV.* p, 34 J, w stoiurd md takieadiog Tbt^ Mahsmiiuid»ti pe»«autry 
of the are tiot tiecesutrUy J«ti or 4»t4 thoi^ omuy wd Js^?» •«» Mohsoanui- 

di»j» 
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In the extreme gouthnnisterri corner of the PunjjiU the JAtis who 
have come in from the north and west, from Hiij|>utana and the ihnijah, 
are known a*i Dhc, to di^iin^uiHh them from the ortjiclnal iribest of 

the nei«:hlKiarhood who aiv collectively ealltnl IIek% the 
aWtainin^ from intenmirrinir^'* and having in Koine rei»p dilTercnt 
cnetom^i In Sirma+^^aiu, that nuM-tius; {dm-e of raw, whnv tie* Bairri 
Jat from the Bikaner imuricii, the Sikii Jut from the Miihva, and the 
MuKidimin Jat from tlie Sutlej valley^ meei thr Mil of the lu.st 

are distinji:^uished aK IVsi and the Mu^^tlm^tn Jai> a^ Biu hhudo fU 
nrejitorn ; hut these terms appear to f> * unkuowti to tli * pe ople in thotr 
neqvetive hornet- Thert' the <ftuperioritv of tli*‘ Sikh and l)rsi dat 
over the stnnU*<l Bairri and the imldent enona^‘d d:it of the »Sutloj is 
mo^t strikingly apparent. 

Thei\ is an extraordinary di\ i'^ion of tin* .l Us of !>* ihi, Boht+'ikj, 
and Karnal. njsd iruh**^ of the other land- oviiitr; ^ \vh » inae for 

the most part taken the one ode .>r jir* otior, into farMor, ■ kLoxvn 

a> Dehia and Haulaiua Tfro follou ia;;* p.o-as.?* ff in Sir l>r??/il 
lldK’“t«onV of Karnul and Banipitt de, < t!n,-e 

fa<Hions . — 

•* Tlif iVhia' a rl:.f Uw 'C ?;V ffji-.M'*, .{■. I.eA.'.!' pms1»*r '• 

nh^ut lUmtjaj.w ii! fckinj'aib .r.^ “fijitiailr ''-.'tte .iovsu 

The Hjkotmia o lo th* 4.t5tji*w..l • t -.hs'*, v. !■ ->i. 

4!f Dher-ka-Ahni viia in ih.'haiia. an i ^vK'» v •}■,', t uoii,' Ji, '• • './e n 

Vt the lUjput.i, tltr a,'"','? tol h#<a U “f t'h. .PP-s tn 
of i»ia,^w'ron eahe^l t innti in tt* as* '^1 lotn At ^ st.: t?- M.ms u .o 
and JjiU'' the nnut V na** o'nkel<?iif‘t TL'' l>» it .1 '\ j n : pww<*dn', 
<'f tiu« '^■ipt«ni«»y of thv Uh d j-. ' »♦’ At;o.- to 

tb«!u Thvis treio.? ry-si't' was =ii\ i ’•’'•I t \o.- h* o> th*' iV.p.ao- and Ta/'Sk^ 

<d t bo the Jiii'lui .J „'’,p et ,.• Naaitha. a: ' '■* la'rnfj,! nf I; 

joinir^;' Ibv- IXddas, and "lue }tU'!;V .hat« . i nr, ^ rn> of thv f 4 t-a * 

except the .hV*:l:uo uMvnj;; Th*' Hv^ .tin.iiA >t»e ro. d* ta 'a*. ■' ^ a ^ 

in the R^'lOak Distrie; h* tw.'m thew ^r, i »• •“»■:)?» Xa; U^ 

ra^'asfcd thv Ha'ih'm'a** in th^ “^'Uth <.d ^he tia-’t. And .i, s; '^^nh I ha'l 

to alf^^r my po.iji-'xse ! di%dHi<e’t a^t t paia*** a l>‘b,vi v.ih<ij w •.>: > ha I i dvd 

with flaMUria^, atui 'wiiich ('>h/'C*t' i oi J u' l> o a'^-e t'a'lbni ?h" 

•fat, aitd tl« i\fa:.daS.b fa-ti«>ii Hvmj >f H K/:-?' t.'> f^ave 

hetn unaware of ts,*' fa^'toto Ti'i .f U'd?'^d4 *~^m 

Jnder>er{deii*ly these d'AA^n-n*, to -b rh«‘ . trj.a'iv jo 

natural mmnm ; and I l.av,> eiteo lo**'u a^eoo! 1% J th-. o.:h I d.» n-'t'bdo'Vr it. 
that they w"m!'i not d;xo^ t<» ^ ^ into a Uijp e vdia;:'* nl n t ^ 

Jlr. -VliO’oUiO’hi** ^pMt***! a |)*lhi trodidi o tvlueii utiiles <n'** 

brothers from Kj^jputaiia eolh’*! M-.m aiei Som the j>Np eti\e 
of the Hanlaiiia Kfijputs of the Itoili mi*! tit Uanlunta of 

Kobtak. 

Here a^ain, in the s^mth-enstern distriet*. th* dhtim Jiroi Iwdween 
Jftt and Rfijput is (hdinito and weH-nmrkH!, M,t n» ;*rlv alwavs 

practising and tht* Itajpuf almost alway*. fiom 

thoni^li Ihlj^*tsoi4 did i*j)l think lliAit h^^re a ii.xmdy < ould raise iisetlf from 
the former to the lat ter » ash' hy discontimnn^" the custom, aif would 
appear to be poembic eltcwhcre. 
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20 . The Rajput oi the Eaetkiix DfOTiicrs.— The Rfijput iribet of thi« ivwt«on» 
tract are divideJ into two jErroujm* All but the last four are almoatef^nfin- i ^ 

(hI to the Delhi territory, at hmi m lliijjHita projier, and an* roughly 
arnin<^^ml in order from nfwtli to i^onth down the Jtunna ^-alley, and 
then \vejitwttrd« throii;i;:h Kolitak and Hijfsar. The Umi lour trikii carry 
on tin* thnaitt-h l^vtiahi, F*w/,ejHir and Oujianwala, aH4 ^"onnect 
the Kt'ijput« of tlie t^a^tern with thoti4M»f the western jdains. The first 
»rn>nj> heloiii^^ft < hie(!y to tho ^reat royril familh*s of the R4j{iuts who, 
oeeupyini? liie Ihdhi territorv, havo not a« a nih* Mijw^mdid their old 
tribal dehiq^naUon by a local name, lias b»vn m the ea.>(* in th * 
wol ofthe Fiinjal) 'l h '<»T**aJ tnajoriyv of them are dwouknts of tin* 

Tu.nvar afnlChanhau dyna^tie*^ of Itelhi, Tlioir local distribution h fairly 
W'll inarlu.d, the I’unvvar to 'he nor*b*weKt of the hr^t 'yronp, and 
hbuttbiiT the Jnt trile h of Ur* t eolral fdains from the Hajputi of the 
Ih'lid t'Trit^'rv, th'dr bui^ b *:.:,*■ brok* !! ojily by ih*:^ (bianhjfm colony on 
tin tthaiTitar of eh-^ bord*‘r. Next to them come the Chaaliiri, 

Mnndahfu and Ihnnlir of tlj< K»inikrheM\ and the Rawat, Gaurwa, 

H.ii ,'ujar atnl .b<dn of Delhi and Gnrjraan fallowed hv the Jatn, them- 
ndves 'lunnar, ami the B.ttrii of Hishar. The (httuvar e<donr of 
Rohtak i'' nu ^-iT ^hont of tl.'^ Punwar^ <.f tle» western plains. The Jats 

thi' tr.n't : ro vrrv luroely if not wholly trno Jats, who preserve 
tiaditionn n- |f;lipu! lril.»es from which tbox' elaim to l>e 

deM*"udrd. 'rh»' Ib'jou’ of tin/so [arts is a true Hujput. Living in 
th* shadow of |hTi<i. the vapital «»f ia> ancestral dynasties, he elings to 
lh‘* traditi-nm oi lo »Mstc. He cuitivat^ s largely, for little other 
i r^ ijnition is left, him ; ho\ he cuitivut**^ badly, for bis w<»men are mon* 

-.r less siric tly ^^rcl j«h'd and m ver work n the It id'-, whih* be considers 
it degrading to jo i iailv foil *\v tie* pi* ogh. and will always employ 
liirnl piotnrbae ii 1/ he <'ati p:o dl afb'i l if H** i< u great eattle- 
gr.i/j* r and. a*- gr e;0 :i *'anle-thi»'f. His tribal brling is strong, and 
the heads < f ii i’ \iniig «*r 1 *ca{ gronj* of \illage> have great influence. 

He ig pro.ul. l;fzy, sometimes ‘iirbiilont, but generally with something 
morf' of the .o ’ith'iann about him than w** fiml ’.n th" more rustic Jat, 

*11 1 iu WissnaJN Th" great plains lying to tim west (T l])beu^m.§ lE. 

the Laho.o jhC^'idian presen: a striking «*^mtrast to those tnthc^^aEtof 
that lire ihe\ forat the e auinon leriuinus *if the two Indian monsoons, 
wire li nave exitaus’ed them<*‘Ke.s of their vafs^ur before thev reach 
lle-ir ov;il ; and t!*e rrunfall, heaviest in the north and east and decreasing 
towards the west and stitnh, is everywhere soseaiity that cultivation with- 
out irrigation is absolutely imp*ssib!e. Rut in this very circnmstaiwe 
they !imt seenrily n<r*dnst famine or dktresf; fr<»m drought ; for their 
eiihivalion is almost Indej endenf of ru n. a faihue of wliich means little 
Worse than H seureitv <d gra-s, in it>elf a f<urtiei"ntl\ j^tuious oalamily ‘ . 

In inanv parts, iiuLed, m<>re datiger is to anticipat' d from excessive 
flofsL than from deficient rainfalL I'he li’act is tnivcrsed throughout 
its length by five great rivcrr», the Sutloj, Ravi, Ohenab, Jbelumand 

* ItiiiM, of <,’oum\ is hm elnewhiw. lt»t ii«* meimi only » 

\ ttmt iv f nnne nf all ; ami fM» little is if the fall comiss at the 

right time, ami abMute drought mur# m uidcloTn. that tlie co>()t may he said tie^'er to ftul 
fr om this cause. 



Inda»; and along: either 0ide of each of runs ni a distancso of a 

few miles a more or lefis disiinotly marictnl bank, which defines t!io 
excomoiw of the river within recent times as it has shift'd from side 
to^ side m course. These banks include betw^HUi them strij)«of low- 
ivittgiand which are periodically imindiited hy the rising fimnls as 
the winto snows of the Himaisyiis ineli under tlie summer sun, or in 
which the nearness of the snh-soil water mivkw well •irrigation msy. 
All oatsKie these narrow b^mndarieg is a hiirh arid idain. Beyond the 
pdus, and between the Sutlej and the Jliehnu anti its eoutimialion 
in Chen^b, it consists t)f soil which, whereve r Wiiter is available, 
IS suftciently fertile save where north of t he Suth*] that salin*^ efUoresecnee 
which has 80 piiiKalcd gtHiIogists (doting the ►urfaer for miles tojpuher 
uke a recent fall of snow. Pint he*wt‘<'n the Jndu** and the Jheluin- 
Chcttib and south of the Sutlej it is 

roliug sand eeparatod bv narro«' ImlKiws iti h llii' .iriifiiial soil is 

exposed. 


nib,teD,{i9 The Gujr;iuw»taaiul Wazintidil if Hi ' <}(tjr,i!i’,ralii Itittrii’l* 
seenre a fair amoiuif of rabi l.v t!i ir li. iniiv !> ib- bills No iii-wiis 
strpams, for llu* most piir! nf in*. rtoiM-MO , irbi. !( run (but » foi o 
tlio 8nla)Uiii) in>>mttaiu^ tu juiu (he ln‘!ii-, .t ill i:si,'ii!n ralib* Noial! 
inoncbitloii caiial.v wntn’ivf ..ut fi.-m fb- .Siob j, H, I. H.-rCbi'dsbjtln* 

T. pper Jl^lum, aiid (hkt ]^*\vi !’ l!iilsi*i a<'r.«'* ;!ii' "f wi 
into the rtljjtS nf tbr’' !•■ 1 lisl ri'niii r . ui'u i'inn jii“isil'b' ali'li/ 
tboir cmirsi> ; n-hilo nelU ^utib i» il»- t'i<* 'l lui or ‘ti'ilv 

desort ami the ilrainair*’ ■ ! tli>- Hrir nr '••iff l.a<n (vdlix'!..! in 

local dcpressi.m> js-rfnini a >iiiiti:.i,r . !ii, ■ H o -b „f tb*’ 

finest wheat in ti,,. «-,.rki is nir..«ti ..•( i\v u-.-lls tk.. v.'-'- iti Thai, tli.> 
proprtion <>f thc.nr-a flms l.r.iii-li! umI. r Hu- i.i,. .-At i. « li-iiU- 
cant. The remui!i.!.‘i of tb- uar! H '•..v.-r-.l l.y .1 r HoW-d l«ish ami 
salsolaceou® jilaiii^ and ui!h sb'iit ci.i'*. lu i,*i* «1 ..-a^'Ois. OeiT this 
ranffe great iieols nf eativls niiii'i 


'I ‘‘irir- .n Hi ' l ic bfrlM;»«', atid of 
cattle. she-i>_and gin!.. Ti,-v ar- !> m! -d !., a . t.i.inlati-.n %i.,eli 

moves wjT fi its d.H'k*' Irnm |*l.’ie»' *•< j'la-.' a* Mi*' grass is 

and the scanfv Mij.|.|y ..f aat-r ;i'-.,rd.si In tb- U-a! !,„!bav. 
exhausted, .>r in s-.,r.'ii ..f that . i.tuig.' of di. ♦ wl'i h .•.■un-ls l-n-.' 
and the varying bsai t! .hm afT,..'!. Tb.- ii.e' iv lud's the wler!- 
of the Muhin Division .and ib- Stat- ..f fUb.ava'.pur, Hir Distnets 
of Shahprand fJnjnintt-.lIa, th- gr-n-. r part ,,f Cnjrat, and the |w.. 
westorr uhsils of Lahore', fts ar-a i. „t 

more than ttf -fifths of that .,f :b- . IVovi;,.',., whiX- it# nopti- 

iation niirnWing iibont '.Sn.-,.'-. ' .,1,;., j,,. ’,bn 

one-fifth of the fs-.ipbi i.ftb,. Ik,,. ja!., an i; . m. ifi -v si-' oncoiiarler 

ot the total eult!vut**»l 


thfirirtTi. ',^1! 'iw ' 1 .* T *”* "• 
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22. NATuuAxDmwKsoy thiWiotekPto 43.— Itbthe^^ 
to dmril>e the Punjab Proper m raarkrf off by it« mere into six great 
l)o4b« wbieh oonstitute the natural divtmons of tlie Promoe. this 
di'^cript ion k true in a mna^ ; but the sense in whieh it is true possesses 
but Htile siguiheance^ and iU chief merit seems to be that it can 
be verified by reference to a map. To the east of the Lahore meridian 
KU<di rivers as tln‘re are lie ekaKif together, the whole of the country 
betw<M;m Jiiid teyond them is coraimratively populous, and there are no 
nntunil boundjiries of any great importance. Bat west of that meridifD, 
or throughout the grc^af *r jiorth n of the Punjab Proper, the 
oWtaeles Ui t!)U«r<ommunication, the real barriers which separate the 
peoples one from another are, not the riven* easily crossed at any time 
ami ofb n fordable, in the wU weather, but the great arid steppes 
which lie lietwei u rivers. The atlvance of the agricultural tnbes 
has f^dlowiri alnviit invarialdy the tjourscte of the great rivem» the new 
eoiiirn^ having mpt along bot h bankK of the streams and driven the 
nomails from eilbt»r into the iutermeiliate Da&bi>, where they have 
-uM-upuHl tln^ jKirtioriis nearf*st tin* river lands from which they had been 
t leaving the median area of greatest aridity m an intangible but 

vpry effiX'tmti line of j*<*paration. 

Kthnook uuiv or the Wkstkbn PLiiN.9.--^BetwtH?n the Sulai- 
aiiru and th»* great sjndy d'^erUof Bahawalpur aniHhe8indh*Stlgar Doab^ 
:h.Mluminaot ra*** i> UahM'h. Or^^Yiiding from the hills this Iranian peo- 
I'l MO'^TramM !uisiM•1iAneou^^col!»H’Uon of irilies which, still formingavery 
l.irg** proi^irrioT^ * th * |^»pulation, have li^^cn included by their conquerors 
nnd*^r tint m MuiH'outemptu term of Jat — here an occupational as much 
I*'- an eihnologi. al det^ignation -nil they have themselves almost for- 
4 otn*u -niginal nuv. In the remainder of the tract the divisions 

'f lh<’ ;ii>* nirie^r irihiil than nieial, the grt?at majority of them 
i‘ irtg .biu iiT‘ l Kajputjj, or belonging to ]«?rliaps in some eases 
’ f d*«»rigiii;r origin, wbii li eun now no long<?r be distinguished from 
iiiom. Iij (Idjjh; the imj>ortanc*M.f ilu* (fiijar element is indicated by 
hir HifU' f the ^ii^:^riet» whilo Say vidji are numerous to the south-west. 
rh>‘ Mom) rf )j (dan>into which the ]>*Hq»kMif tlu*se great divided 

is eno! *ous. The |)4ud|Kotra, Joiya, Wattu, Dogar and Mahtam of the 
tiu* Kharral and Kiitluii of the lUvi. the Siil and Khokhar of 
:lt»‘ riiemi! . and the Kh» khar and Tiwana of the Jhelum, are some of 
tlc’ imks? im|h)il}int. The airious river-tribc^s of the Sutlej and Indus, 
the J mib»*i, K*dm! and Kutina, present many interesting features. 
The I mini!! Pathinsi! and a c^Ttain proportion of the Baloches speak 
their n:irif»nal Pa#<htu and lialoehi. The remaining ]x*pulation of Dera 
(ilmzi Kh^u, Muzaffargarh, Multan and BahSwalpur sjwak Jatki, a 
language* holding an interuudiate jKisition between Panjibi and Sindhi. 
Iknjabi is the HjHVch of the remainder of the tract. The j>opttlation is 
eHt*«mtially Muhammadan, the projiortion kung largest on the west and 
«malle}*t to the east tuid soutln Multin is the only town of just upon 
lO(hO(K) inhabitants, and the jiopulalion is very markedly rui^« There 
k no manufacture of inijiortance, and the im}iortant powlvdjih traffic be- 
tween India and the countries to the west only passes through the tract 

^ mSiiidh-SIgtrDoftb lies Mwm tbs Xadiifsa^ 
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The Salt Mange. 

on its way to the commercial centres of Hindustin. Pastoral pursuits 
occupy a more important iwsition than in the rest of the Punjab, agri- 
cultural produce being largely supplemented by ehuilied butter, wool, 
hides and barilla. 

100, §28. 24. The Salt Range Tbact.— There still remains to he described 

the north-western corner of the Punj.ab. Situateil in the angle occupied 
by the Salt Bange and separiitetl from the rest of the Province by 
the up|)er Jhelnm, it includes tht' Districts of At lock, Rawalpindi 
and Jhelum. It presents in almost every respect the strongest }>ossible 
contrast with the Punjab ProjH-r, and indeed, ;is li:is already been 
remarked, can hardly be said to belong to India save by mere geogra- 
phical position. The outer Himiilnrns, crossing the .Iht'luin, run uj> the 
eastern boundary of tl»e Rawalpindi District and out off (he Mtirree 
and part of the Kahuta tahsils. There they and the mid-Himalaya meet 
on the banks of the Indus in a eonfuscd mass of mountains. The 
curved ranges which connect the extremities of the mid-llimalayas witli 
the Safed Koh by the Salt Range whicli, starting from opjKmitc the 
point where the mid-Himalayas abut u])nn the Jhelum, runs along the 
right bank of the river through the south of the Jhelum and the north 
of the Sh4hpur District, crosses the liulu.s in the north of Miiinwali, and 
turning down the right hank of the Indus through the latter District, 
enters the North-West Frontier Province and follows the l)oun<lary 
between Bannu and Dora Ismail Khan till it joins the Snlairaiins. Rising 
abruptly from thcriverand the great desert which lie to the south of it, 
the Salt Range of Jhelum and Siiahjmr falls away im})crceptib’ry to the 
north into a great table-land enclosed by the range itself, (lie Htizira 
hills, and the river Indus, crossi?d ih every direction by efiains of low 
hills, and cut up by the streams whieli issue ' m them into innumerable 
ravines, It is this table-land which constitute.^ the Districts of Jbelum 
and Rawalpindi. 
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?AKT IL-HISTORIGAL NOTES. 

No attempt will be made in this compilation to give a history of the 
Punjab in the osdinaiy sense of that term^ but the following notes are 
intended to sum up from the imperfect and fragmentary data at present 
available, all that is known df the ancient political and ethnic conditions 
of the Punjab and North-West Pronlaer 

' ^ PiiB-swsraiiY. 

In the domain of pre-history, nothing has been done for the Punjab 
and probably very litfle ^wilt ever found possible of achievement. 
Its pkins were formed of vast allufial deposits which must have con- 
oealed all pre-historic remains beyOtfd hope of recovery, save by some 
luchy accident, and the physical featured of the hills are rarely lavour* 
abl^ to their preservation/ 

The Stone Age has left its tr^es id India, but palieolithic relics are 
mostly localised in the South, while the neplithic artifacts are much more 
widely spread The distribution of the latter is naturally influenced 
by the prevalence of rocks suitable for their maAiufacture. Neolithic 
i|n[ridrnentH are found over the greater part of Southern India, but in- 
etances of their occurrence in the Punjab, RajputaAa, and Sind, except at 
Robri, a^e rare. Some finds of pre«historic pottery in Balochietan ate 
tentatively considered to be neolithic. 

The first mrj of iron in Northern India must be carried back to a 
very remote antiquity. The literary evidence indicates its introduction 
into the •North-West subsequently to the com{> 08 ition of the Rig Veda 
but before the Atharoa Feda was written and the latter work is not 
later thaw 1000 Before that date copper occupied the place of iron* 

All the In<nan impleiueuts disovered are certainly of extreme antiquity 
and must \>e dated back to before 1000 B. C. 

At two sites in Balochislan implements of practically pure copper 
have been found. At Mathura, east of the Jumna, Cunningham ex- 
caVtited a flat copper wU ami «:op|>er Uarpiion htMuls are said to have been 
fretfuetiUy found in its vininity. At Kohistan liill and Tank, probably 
not verjr fai from Qwidar^ in Wi*«tern Kalochistin, eopjw arrow beads 
have b^n discovered. These and other finds in Northern India carry 
the range of ccpjH?r mpleuients all over that area from the Hugh on the 
east te the on Bie west, and from the foot of the Himalayas to 
the Cawopere diitrioi, hut no spjKsimens from the Punjab have been 
reoorded* 

T bus tmlia as a wliole had no Bronae Age. ^ la Souiheru India the 
neolithic {) 0 riod passei} directly into that of iron, bu^iu Northern India 
a Copper Age intervened between the neolithic period and the Iron Age. 
The South was severed from all iutercoume with Jhe NoHhi and in 700 
B C. Panini, who was Imrn at Salatura, ( liaUor} in the PeshSwar 
valley^ knew nothing of the Houtli, but about that time the intrusive 
northern ra^es began to penetrate the broad and nearly impassable 
of forest which then covOiod the natural defonoos of the Via- 
dhyana and their aasociated races. 

^ ^ also Osactt 0fV»tiwrir» i §m TUmnt TSi Cspsfr Ag* aad 

A*«iteii»HsJkoas#li^ 



^ 2t%e IranitM iowinion. 

Twt IhuvipUH EUUUEKT. 

Is there any Dravidian elcanent in Northern India? .The problem 
is a diffiealt one. A Btavidian speech survives sinoiig' the Brihdi of 
Bdbchistin, but none is tr^eable in the Punjab. The quesUoo not only 
lemains inFolnble but raises further and larger questions. Bten Konow 
lias detected some resembles between Dnuridtau and the remains 4^ ^e 
<1, Etruscan Jangua^, ' but Prof. Jules Marlha, the latest writer on tlis 
subject, aan notliing of this theory ahd regards Etruscan as a branch of 
tile Pinno-Ugrian group of iaugnageSk 

THk A»TKiiHTy or TB»' Vnwe cuLynwi. 

' If ^ \ 

Scholars are divided in opinion an to tho probable date of the rtue 
or introduction of the Yodic |nto India, and the Arjau inraiuone 

may date back to a period as remote an {JOOO B. or even ea^er, but 
it is oertiuu that tbe loth century B. saw chiefs in northern Mesopo** 
lamia bearing Aryan names or .wOrshlj>pfng Vedic deities, and this fact 
lends some support to Keiitudy'S? that the Aryan conoueslof the 
Punjab can scarcely havo'tuketi place b*»fore 17U0 B. C. and may well 
have been a century or two luk-r.* Sten Konow aet*epts tliis view and 
lK)ints out that it is consistent with the lingui#itic evidence. 

^ Tlifc IuaKIAM l>OMlKlON» 

As we shall see prestMitiy the ^reat Persian empire which was over* 
thrown by Alexander the Great hud estaliHshed itis power on the coniines 
of the Western Fua;ah and depute t a Greek to **xplore or ♦ urvey the 
Indus. These facts point to a strong Ininian iniluence over India oaor 
turias after the pre-historic Ary<m invasions, and FarishlaV Uidorf of 
tie M^hammadaui tn India preserves many traditional detai^, of the 
Iranian dominion over the North-West Frontier of India .indihe Punjab 
and the present writer wislu^j to invite sjHxdal uttenti»ui to iiig Chapter 
on tie Hindoos. What Farishta tolls us has not rtroived the attention 
it deserves. He is a careful historian and his staleuicats ap(>6ar to W 
founded on authorities, lost to us, but trustworthy, and to be handlod by 
him in a critical spirit. For instance he is quitt* sound in his account of 
the origin of the llijputs.^ As he sxiys the Brahman and Eihatriyn 
existed from time immemoriali but the Unjpuu are only kooirn since 
the beginning of the Kalijruga They attained power after Yikramajit's 
demise, something more than 1600 years ago (wbeu he wrote) and he 
^rhres thehr origin from the children of rdjdi by female slaves^ 
of BijA Sdraj l^ing the first to bear the title of llAjput. 

Tbe history of Raja Suraj is closely tounocted by him with Hmt of 
Persia, He makes Bfrishaa/ elected king by the pople of BehAr, con- 
temporary with Tahmorasp^ of Persia. KrishrmV aldmt son MahrAjA 

^ J. H. A< S., ISOS, p, 2i sod La Langur Stf jsgm, in AthmaiMin^ July, IS14. 

s J. K A. S., ISOS, pp. U m and llOS. 

* Fp. Ixiii— tv of Brigipi' TmnHistiaiu 

* yarabts bi careful to |»otfttoa’^ Hut tlikit n it K.r\»’u*in <4 Mstbfa. 

* ApparenUy the Tatftmnrc, ciUt*.! tlu; Ui^v-Uxud oi M u c^s binder, ol 

Hieiorp of PereMh He rulisd Pcr«bi tut 40 *itil Mrn» naicsidtid by ibs 

imsm JsBialdd# who leU beicre ZabAlt. 



IhaMfon domtf^oa. Si 

■uooeeded bin wd divMed the people of India iiito,iribefi (? caetes).' He 
named the [Rii^pfitj tribee Rabtor, Chaabin, Punwir, Bate etc. after Ibe 
obiefe eCeaeb. He kept np a friendly interconree with Pereia, bat bis 
nfpliew I^gnr Siuii Bought refuge with Kari^lun 4^ Persia and the 
iattw klof deejpatehed a force tiller bis sou Kurgliasp' to invade the 
Pu^aOj and Mahr&ja was coinitetiM to i;ede a part of bis kiD)^om*-»<loobU 
leef a p(^ or tlie whole Punjab —to Dongur Sain. PiUMting l/the 

inteiesring statement lbd[ the islands of Acheen, Mala, ca, Pegu ard 
Ute MalaWr coast broke away firom his eiii[.ire, FarisbU tells n« tW 
it wrjm siiBoltaneous^jr tbreatenril by an attack on its north-west 
frontier and that' M^iija^iias compelled to send hi* Ueutenaut Mil 
Cba^ of Milwd* to dtt^dAlie Pniqah was obliged to cede it to 
Persia. Some 'tvritefi, adds Psrisbta^say that Faridun even posses-^ed 
Hie Pnajali and that the descendiUits of bis son Kursbasp belt! it to- 
j^ther iritii Kibut. Tibet, Siad and ^/aico.t’dowii to the time of fiostdm^ 
i. t, far four gencraouns. ’ 

Farishla’s wicount mlly Iwve to be «opplem*Mite<l from the Tihaqdt- 
t-Nibiri. When fariiliin liud de}).>»eil the sorvierer Zulrak be desiaitdied 
an army to dispo.'sess Bustim who held ‘Mie d > minion of II industin 
at the liand of Znbik whose d"s..‘ea Iniit he w<is. and Bu.stim retreatAl 
into Sbignin and Baiuiin and eveniuaiiy d' v<»te<l bij energu.8 to the 
ouluairatioD of the mountains of Gbor. He mack*, jwjace with P'aridua 
and the Arab tribos akin to Zuhak l..<.>k up their abv.de in tho«.‘ moonta- 
nou* tracts, and from him Mohamm;.'.! of Ghor claimetl descent. 

Mabtija, after a r.*iir» of 700 years, was eucoeethyd by Kesu Rii who 
invoked the aid cf Maiifich;»hr againrt the Itijis ot southern 
Jndia Siip’, sAn of Nari nan. wa- scid (.■ his assfsfcaDce and they joined 
forces at Jiiandliar in the I’uujah The ..Uies compelled the ri^calcitrant 
rulers to hdmage to Keni Rai, Manir liii, son si Kesu Rai, 
suoceeded him in pudh, but ite forgot his dt‘l)t to Persia and when the 
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fi 

VttAe, isiYiidai Ung^ooi* l» «fMftd tfct 

Paii|i^ from %il»* tb« toaof 8to, aad made JilandHtMyr hu «i|piM. 
He ae)mon’t(N}g«<(! feidtv to Afraoiib and it renunned in bupoweilrion till 
Kaikoby deputed Bdetdni, wen of SSii„ to mjooquer ii. Bdit4» 
expdled Mwnir llii wad pdwced ‘ Sdraj, a Hindu ebief, on tfeie tbronO. 
He ^re la* sixer's daughter io witd died after b Ifign of 

250 years ! Of his 85 wdns Bhui tli|w, the e1id$«t, sueceotied, and iorae 
siiy that he la vest'd his Urotlieirw with the title of Bijpdt. But he 
nlwndane*! the re^nilatioa!* estahliebed V MaluAja and Ineurredtlie 
enmity of Kidir, a Brahman of the HiwilHk tuouniainw. Here Fariihta 
or luB translator must l>e alhuling to the JKitiHk kiiii^dom—Saiidda- 
lakaha. Kidar defeated him ajfid took hii) Iciogtiom, t>at bad to pa,y 
tribute to his coiiteinpuraries Kai* Katie* <u]d Kai>Kb5sram' 

Farishta’s aceount now heroines corifusol. Afrasitib n;>a|ipear« on 
the scene He confers tiia govemtneiijt of India ou Kohat, son of 
Sankal Uaj-i' uf Ijiklmauti or Oaiir Jii Bengal, Imt K’tUai dying with* 
ont issue Mabnija II. a Kaehwaha K«jput of Marwiir, places htnuelf 
on the throne and his nephe< Ki>.lar wrests the Punjub from K&stdm*« 
descendants. 11?“ lived f .r some tim*- :u Behera (f Blieraj, but hollfe t^te 
fortress of Jammu whore he left f'nrga, tlie Btilhis’, >>n« of bis 
kinsmen, in charge, but I hirga allied himself with liu: Khokars* and 
Chaubea*, ‘ the ancient ZaiuimUrs of the Punjab,' and with the hill 
people between Kiibui and Kandhdr and espetled Kidar lUja from the 
Punjab 

* Zal-i-zAF -Xsil of Uip piUloii fii** piiv of Zi"nK wbirh fU pmim to 

Z»t>alt«lBfi. Ft wBsalso cnHwi rity ^ %n»i ijrat. A' tM <»f*d 

I*. UXF)— iu |> 'A t' .u ,.‘nq| : On t »:r inu tti tii« evi»n-tap}M4 
ridj^of tUe Sar^i’Koh [which lUvery ^Ah/V# rm A] jhAni^lin^ |V tay* !)«• 

crei^ofthc M;h ar SMlaim.tJi, ‘•'•:nt:5tk’ ‘t." tF»f 4btk«f] 

mre to bo •eea, »» I wt* inf >r'n-rt4, ih» of 't c.hy, rAtU* i Z »^k«k tb« ^ 

wboteiga^l thpri* tef ne thtytiiu^of tho a/ Ih*- ru tt«i Zihtjl Bj?pw U# lo 

the Mlfiiia-i-Httitem ac«.rrdi:i/ to Kaverty {Op c'(. jj ^>'1) F'>r n«t«f on Zih«lltt4ii im 
the Appetidit to tbii Part# 

» S©o of Kaik*>!>i<l. 

» Saakdl Fiija, ac^or-Fiti/ ’>> ' n;t.b>l L-i -tj atnrpmK 

KiJir*i throne. FI/ mftintaiotMl .1 v»*t ar>ji> at; j r<'iria t-r pat t*-bn c aad 

P(pa»*Wiia, the ifosfV of Wat i, m w.ib Turks kiW, bat 

coinpeFM t<>retr*?at Afra+iah boirijvor i/mi bor*»t an4 cnirf»<i4 off 

bankal H4jib fo Tartio, trfunr b*' w«t event u-tlly ui a<‘ii,-,>by BiHtum llaleoFai 

ki ompFvtely eUerit: m to thi* FW bU f in i# ‘ n<v m, takai * Kin|r of ^ who 

aapptiei 8*iir4m Oor wtth ©r ; r„f,l m>'ntfTvtiit fnvm bii ktog'iloitt. 

l*h©jr F^ecattie the ancc*fcor« of thp 1* irt or L Ui. the t<ta«a»ian Hy|**v trine, of 

modem Peraia 1 A, C. W»olo<tr in Panj^h nrvl ^ fl, p, 13U. 
Loeat tradition in S.^hvra’ipur pT<*4<irv<>« the oain«' of »* Mo.ham;na<U(i nniaed 

Afrdid, vbo btirtit da'tra the easrel t-j Kaukh*' near fi«ryia4r , C^tllealfa ffmtiHt 

XS74b p, 

*** Which trM ha# ifllyahiM th»te-5'jt>»rj e^'tfr aijb Pari4|ta. 

’ Farbota iiayi Oakkain, bat be a?w.by«r3{t.|»ir« tliem wP.H Khokbarv and th^ latter 
mait he meaDt. 

* The name Cbantyea le iStTrf;)<4r pnv/iinpf (' »aj<'!»;''iwTmHy it w «f Jolya 

halthk ii %WJ \\\* iMid Ch%ub;« IV* a tWear i*amr (Halcotm I, p, $1, 

But Bahiim who t 0 ’>r p^«f4i''ifi of the Partian ihrom' i% A. ameelitat^ 

|)eriodi-**wai alee calkd Ch4ubi% or the * etkkdikr/ from hi# appearance i 


dommion* tR 

Th0m iwipw^te, now formd a single powerful state 

and IMibta inm|in«K! them to he those now tMml Mghim, tUongh he 
<|iiot6S uo antboriiy for bis thiwv. After Kid4r'« death Jai Chand 
usurped the throne* He wm c<»ntemi)omneoiiii with F/ibrnan and 
D&r4h. Dahla his brother^ usurped the throne and founded 

Dekli He was however hy a Raja of Kumaim,^ 

and taken prisoiu^r. P'hdr Ut pay the Persian tribute 

and opjKifKJ*} lie* inroad of Ale’f.tu <h*r, at^ ordinj;' to the Rmhioirieal 
and other hHloriam*^ After P^hur'^ death* Sansar ( hand fChandn 
(iupta) made himsidf niast^-r <»f Todia, hut tribute to (iddurz,^ 

king of Perr^ Uj until Juna, nephew P^htir, regaine<l the throne He 
was n eontoinporarv of Ardashir who invfided Ind.a bur was 

by JdfiiPs otK of jifold and ekphaids <o stay hh advanee 
on the frontier Junn udgiuNl a? Kananj am! wiis sueeeeded by his 
son KaU&n (''hand. 

Parishta now ittros hintorv of ^f^hva. lie makes Vikrainjj* 

ji'l: Punwjtr also a eonteinp^>r;try of Anlashir Babffguri*"*, hut noUs lhat 
others make him <'oijlt?m}Tw»rarY with Shaj ur.' He lost his life in a 
Uilile with Sh^liv.ihana, a Kaja d t!o> I)e<’.‘an, and from his deaHi the 
Hindus date one of tledr oras. 

M^ilwa then h U to Knja Bboj. aUu a Pun war, while one Visdeo 
(Vasiuleva) s*u:k 'd the ‘pro^inc**' of Kauauj. During hl<; reign Hair^m- 
king of P*Tsia, Kanauj in hut was recognised 

hy the Indian ;unha»sad ‘r wiio h e! eirri 'd Mihute ! » pej^ia, and so 
Vasu.leva MJav hI f-airainiror <*:i hi< Ihrcuo*, gave him his daughter in 

marriage and eseort»'*<l him l>a* k W, adevu l^ft 32 song, 

hut liiH throne was usurps, 1 hy Harnd' » Uaht'O', who ex|>elled the 
Ktieliuahis fr»>in Murwar a:id e«^t ildjssh • 1 ffse (lalitors in tliat province. 
He also ext4'rt4a! tribute fiveu th • rihx <»f Siwilik, after subduing 
the K:tja of Ruoiauu, and plundered Xagarkot Tinniee be marched 
on Ja nrnu, ami t hough its Htja (^ppo^jiMj him in the woods he was even- 
tually defmUHh The h>rl »»f Jamtuu fell an<l l(imdt^:> secured a 
daughter' of the for one ^f his sons. 

Tirade;>^ Savs Farishta, was cvm/emjK>rary with tlie Saasaiiian Firoz, * ^ 
and to him anrf his son KaikohhD * tribute was paid hy India. After 

M'lw!*' tif hi* isitanJ te-j .tMtl i^kMh'ule ?<'*•♦ .laii tOinml*!* hr*'" •a-r. 

.i}*l ne tli'* ft^in me?.! n ihr^ian MAti'oim. <>p. fi7,. 

Hnularf i'll tLt' \»n'.y t iie .U tho Adsl. oj’i.'O? menil-uo I Iv Kar;*ht4i, p, RT. aiitl 

h«» mii«t tw»r«» t'hiitur:!i Ifujen'?* ’I’ljtn- werr- p -fttihly two kiii^of 

tt»U nam*' VWhmiii llniturr tiw* thirU nf fch^ Arn:* who rt atfj'r Christ, ?ind Omturi, 

>w.n of iVlViiii : op, <->/., j p sr»*H7. 

• th; A , p. IKI 

’ Anh’ith.r 11 ^noo. SHI A. Ih» ha» rh^firlv Iwwn c.>iifa#ei h^ro with Arlfobir B^hfigXu. 

*^Shspiir IH. aco. 11^5 A !>., p llS. 

V, ««o. 431 A. t). 

«Thi*t4ito if ftifo noticed hy Malcolm, op, rit, I, p. US, 

*^H4mdco them imehot Shivkat Biiidi. •.toaWfl ?it % difltncc on the to]|> of the 

noighbouring hiU nl Xngarkot, There he lummoufKi the lUjii to Ttveet him at, the templo of 
Durga, whica goddcff \m vrnerateA. Th<» itaja licftowcd ^ ^laoght^r on one of U4«id<P0**^ 
oti»— In ncknowliMlgincnt wo doubt of !«► untcraialy. 

*U«d.4$aA. 1). 

n Aca 46S A. D. 
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B4^<»o* 8 dMth olva war a|pun ensued, and his general, Parttb Chand, 
a Sisodia, seized the throne. He refused the Persian tribute and Nau- 
sMrwAn’s ambassador returned empty-handi*d,' so Persian troops invaded 
Mult&n and the Punjab. ParUlb Cband submittetl and paid the annual 
tribute thenceforth without demur. After his deatii each of bis 
generals seized a province. Of these Anand I)w, a Bais R4jput, was the 
most powerful, but his power did not extend apparently over the Punjab.® 
He lived in the era of Khosran ParviV andde d after a reign of 1(5 years. 
At this time, says Parish^, a Hindu, named Milldeo, collected a force in 
the Doib and seized Delhi and Kanauj, but he b‘ft no .son fit to sncceed 
,lujn and civil war ensued everywhere on his dojith. .After him no single 
rdja ruled over India, and Mahmud of Ghazni found it divided thus ; — 

Kanauj, held by Kuwar Rai. 

Mfrath, held by Hardat Rat. 

Mahavan,* hold by Gulchaudr Rai. 

Lahore, held by Jai{>al, son of Hatp.il. 

In 1070 Ibrahim bin Miisa’od I Ghaznavi having extended his 
conquests to Ajiidhan (now Pale Pattzm) rciurn- d to Rudpil — a fort, on 
the summit of a steep hill. Thence he inaivhetl to Deni, whow inhabi- 
tants had originally come from Kbora»saii, bavii.g l>e<*ii b.misbo.1 theme 
for frequent rebdiions. They had forimsi thcmKchcs into a small 
independent state, and cut off by nearly imp!i>i>jiibl.; mountains from 
intercourse with their neighbours, bad pres-Tud -lo ir ar;. ien» cu.stoms 
and rites, by not intermarrying with any other pcoplo. iWii was well 
fortified and rom.arkable for a fine fort alJiiit apamsang ai d a half in 
circumference. The Mubamm.idans tool, it ami carri. l off iPii.oOd 
persons into captivity.' ■' 


This closes Farisbta s account, but in this <..nnc<>thm Mr. Vinwnt 
Smith may be quote.l. After rbo decay of th- KiiKh4a p.wer, as he 
piints out, coins of \ asmleva contiiiueil to b • st i n. k l^^tig after b» had 
{lass^ awsiy, and ultimately pmseni the n.y.i! (ignt-.* . I.nrir, il... garb of 
Persia and manifestly imitated from the cfli^n >4 .'i.ipur fShahpur 1} (he 
Sassanian monarch who ruled Pmia froure.iS !„ otf;) A. I). Bahrain 
(Vatahrin) 11 is also know n t . have conduct -,1 a camp.»igo in Sistjin 
between 277 .and 2t»f ; and ‘ two great param.oit,! <1, nastie.s, Kush lii 
in Northern India .and the Amlbm in the D-v., an t.ibhdand, disappear 
together almost .at the moment w hen the Arsaki<lan dvnady of IVrwh w is 
superseded hv the Sassanian. It is imp .^sib!- t.. avoid hazarding the 
conjecture that the three cvenG wen* in « one wav couiic tetl and that 
the Persianumg of the Kusl.an coiimge of Northern India should he 
»Acc. 681 A. I». 

*M>lcolm MV* ttuit t!>n emprror* nf lotiia an t CUln^ StnnU i u 

«dhedewn.>« the nypnlficcat .nc ),, m... % ; 

tribute wji^ Uwerer, refueed m bio unworthy .uccwe w f.,. i'll) Vaa.l.iriin-. U 

i» implied, only extended to th*' hi hi, (p. i.Vu ' * ' • P'Wer. « 

>A.D,591-62?t. 

p. Hofflxir ’or t c,,ri.vl ho .,f •«, ,„tp iVr,.« / SAlp/uep. 

.0 JS sir i: SLtr'ai "■'/""’■trri 

b, 101,,. ,4.; “yi:" 



Whe JBttdidkia IM#* 

explained by the occarrenoe of an unrecorded Pemiau invaatou/^ 
But Fariabia apfiears to preserve tbe records of the revival of , Persian 
influence durini; tbe {leriod which ela{^ between tbe overthrow dt the 
Knsbin power and tbe Muhammadan inroads* 

The theory of tbe predominance of the Iranian element in M</rth* 
western India is confirmed by the thesis advanced by Sten KonoW that 
in Bashi^lif which may be taken as tbe type of the kngaai^ of tbe 
Stibpcisb Ktfirs of Nortliem K&firistsn^ we have a dialect derived from 
an aneient Iranian dialect which had retained tbe Aryan $ and not 
changed it to L We also know of tbe extslence of each a language, 
spoken bv tribes who in tbe 14tb century B. C., worshipped gods soch as 
Mitra, Varuua, Indra and the Nasatyas.^ 

The latest view is that the Kambojas were an Iraiitan tribe. Both 
lirahmatiie and Buddhist to literature refers to their fine breed of horses. 
The Nejialese Iraditioo mav he due to the fact that the early Tibetan mode 
(or one of the Tilw»tari moJas) of dis|icstng of the dead wag similar to the 
liatiKini but exposurt- of the dead to devout od by birds is a fail] v 
widespread pracii<?e and do<*s not prove identity of race in those who 
practise it. 7'he Kambojas seem to have e><teeiBed it a sacred doty to 
destroy noxious or Ahramanie creatures, as did the Iranians, but such a 
belief woukl not be pr*K»f of racial identity. The Iranian affinities of the 
Kamlioja an? however acceptal by Kuhn, G. K. Nariman and Zimmer.* 
But however strong may have Ijeen the Iranian element in the popu* 
lation of the Ilinott Kush ami on the north-western frontier many indic- 
ations ishow" that it was not advanced in civilisation. The tribes ivhich 
ooruph'tl the j.iodern Kahrifitin, (filgit and Chitral w’ere called Pisacha 
or * eaters of raw fle.sh/ and traditions of ritual cannibalism still survive 
among the Shins (iilirit the and Basbgal Kafirs and in Oardis- 
tinA Indec^ul the Dards of Gilsrit had a reputation among the Kashmiris 
for cannibalism M late aj IStHJ. It mnst, however, be pointed out that 
lerj similar legends of ritual rannibalism are very common all the 
world ov*'r and :hat cannihalism was siipposcil to exist in Muxaffargarh 
as late as lS5u The It omasa or shaggy and the Srii^i-nara or horned 
men are mentioned in the Maknhhthaia as if they occupied the same seats 
m i\xi^ Madrakas and Tahlavas,^ and if so they must have beeu settled in 
<h plains or at least in the sub-montane. 

On the other hand the Iranian element may have been a highly 
eivilisiug infUiem % bringing Zoroastrian khias into the Punjab plains 
and thn hills on tln ir western frontier, but unable to penetrate the 
Indus Kohislin ami Hindu Kush to their north. In the present state 
of our knowledge the evidence is accumulating but it is at present 
fragmentary anti conflicting. The question of Zoroastrian influences on 
Indian roll /ions and religious art is now being nused for the first time 
and is noticed briefly below, 

* Marls iii$farsf of Jndut. |»p. S54-6. tW i!»« eottutfiss wbidi mpjiw cii V^saders^s 
it « A|i|»sii4is ic> ltti« l^srt, 
tt. A. a, mil. lU'.l ami 4*1. 

»Bso i. a. A. 8 > mu, iu>. reHtmcm tfesro given, * 

♦iA. ISOS, pp, m-S. ihmu^n Bay* UmiI s conuttsioo Isstwetu Pisaslis sal tbe 
Psskal Ki^ is pttooetksUj but Tsskst is not lbs ustno of a ispi. It « tb« 

»««!« of ft vftlky. 

E. A. S„ imp. 140, 



SiritiUEY* 

It is now nmmwtf to Wk ba^ek and di«ca»» tbo coiulitv>u of tko 
pEEjab prior to mi after the epkode of Alexander'ts invasion. 

Of the aixteea States of Northern India enumeratal in the most 
ancient literarv traditions^ at least four and possibly fiv^ lav, in ivhole 
or in part, witbin the modern Punjab or on its frontiers, Thmo a^ere-- 

(f) Oandbira/ which included the modern Districts of PeshA- 
war, Attock and KAwalptndi. It appears to have derived 
its name from the Oandh&ni tribe which is ineniiontsd as 
holdings with the Yavauas the Kabul valley and the 
regions still further west. The Persian satrapy of 
Gandaria was distinct from those of India, Arachosia 
(Kandahar) and Aria (HerAt). It conipris<*d the North- 
Western Punjab. Its ea[>ital was at one time Takshasila, 
but at others PushkaUvati. 

(#i) Kamboja, which adjoined (randh/ira., and lay in the ex- 
treme north-west, with Dwaraka as its ciuhtal.*'^ Mr# 
Vincent Smith however }v>ints out that Kambojadesa 
is the name applied in \epil»?^‘ tradition to Tibet.‘ 
Dwaraka may be the Darva of DArvahhisAisi, t e. Darva 
and Abhisara, the whole tract <»f the lower and middle 
hills betwf^en the Jhelum ami the Vheriab, including the 
modern Rajauri, But this would make Kainboja too far 
to the east to be in agreement with Rhys Davids^ view. 
(fVO Kuril, held by the Kurus, with its capital at Indraprastha# 
close to Delhi, 

(»r) South of the Kumsand west of the Jumna lay the Mateya 
or Macchas, possibly representetl by the moderii Meos of 
the Mewat. 

(r) The Suriisenas, whose capital M t Ihura (doubtlm Mathra) 
was in the Jumna valley and wha thus lay immediately 
north-west^ of the Macjcljas ami wfiit <»f the Jumna. 

In a^ldition to the great cities mentiom d aboVf» we find SAgab, 
probably the modern Sialkot, des<?ribed as tie* r;ipi?;il of the ^tadd^is, 
Professor Rhys Davids has called attentioi t ^ the fai't that the 
earliest Buddhist records reveal the* existem***. si<i*‘ iiv sid** w ith morcMir 
less powerful monarchies, of small arista**’ ratio republics, with either 
eomplete or modified independence, in the bth and 7th centurh^ B. C# 
When Buddhism arose there was no paramount Sf»veroijju in India, but 
four g^eat monarchies existed in north-east India, None of t hese hrnv 
ever included, or even adjointsl, the Punjab, an 1 the irountries held by 

*J?, th« i^nd rii*<fva Tarh. /m/ii. p 333, 

^Jfot KanUhir (m Pr>f?^)r Rhys DaviM« flaittk# ; op.rii ^ p Vlaeaoi 

JSar/y HUtory ef Imiiii, pp. 31. 35. 35 mi I 37 . pp, m ihii4 300. IW Itins* 
dom el GtoitiAr* wan oremheim# I liy t»i« Hnn» in 500 i D. %» J hy Mihin^ 

gala, til* Hun, from its ruler, jicrhap# Uimtelf a H«n. n}>f>nt C30. 

* Op, eU., p 2S : --See alio the uuip at the end of th^t work. C/, elio Vlarent Smith* 
ei#., p. 55. 

cii,, p. 173. 

*Cleatlr act m ia Snddkigt Mk, p. 27 . 
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the Knr^, Matoytut luid SdraMoi# did not i^tptfontly form kingdoms 
bat wore doubtless rutber tribnl oonfedaiaiotes, loosely orgiboised and wii,h 
eTer>ohangbg boundaries, like tbe Mew&t or BhattUna of more recent 
times. At the time of Aioxander's invasion these conditions had under* 
gone little change, though the tendency to form kingdoms had bemme 
more markeii. The Macedonian invaders found the Indns tbe boondatT 
between India and tbe Persian empire. 

Somewhat later Persian tnflnenoe b^n to make itself felt in tbe 
north-west frontiers of India, and in 516 B. C. Skylax, a Carian Greek, 
explored the Indus uwler Darios' orders. Sailing from Kasp^jjrosi a 
city of the Gandhirians, in the (the land of the Pakt/M) 

he made his way down that river to the ocean, and his survevs enabled 
Darius to annex the Indus valley. The Persians formed the' conquered 
territory into an Indian satrapy, which extended from Kilib&gh to the 
stja, anj perhaps includ<?d territories on the east bank of tbe Indus. It 
certainly excluded Gandaria and Arachosia (Kandahir). 

Elsewhere, in the terrih^rics not inclndcd in the Indian satrapy, the 
conditions di'scrilxvl above Lad undergone little change, though tbe 
ttuideucy to cryKtaUise into organised monarchies bad b^me decidedly 
more mark^-^l in the northern or submontane tracts of the Punjab. 
Peukalaotis (Pnshkaluvati, the capital of Gandbata), the capital of a 
tr.wt (also so called after it), which corresponds to the present Ydsufzat 
country, was overrun by .Vlexander’s generals, who were accompanied 
by Omphis'Taxih.'s,’ the king or b'udatory chief of ‘ Taxila’.* Alexan* 
dor himself .t banced from near Jalalabad into B4jaar by the Kdnar 
valley. In Bajaur he encountore.! the powerful Aspasians, and took 
Xysa, a town and hill-state which probably lay on tbe lower spurs of 
the Koh-i-Mor. Thence heeros^etl the Gouraios (Panjkora) and attacked 
Massaga, perhaps Manglanr, the old capital of Swit, in Assakenian 
territory. This was followcti In' the capture of Aomos.* 

.-Vlthough .opart of these Provimtes has, as far as can be learnt 
from hifitorical records, utxl.Tgone les.s cirango than the hill tracts to the 
north of IVsIiawar, hardly a certain tmee of Alexander’s conquests 
reeialus. The tribes nicntion<sl in the histories of his invasion have dis- 
aj\»*are<!, and the citi-'s he captured cannot, in any one case, be identified 
with any certainty. Yet the social system remiiins much the same — 
a bwsic congeries of tribes under nominal chiefs who are known by terri- 
torial names. 

Crossing tijc Indus, probably at or near TJnd or Ohind, Alexander 
a<lv*.onee<,l to Taxil.a, whose ruler ov-as then at war with Abisares, the ruler 
of l>arva and .\bhis,4ra, the ovhole tract of the lower and middle hills, 
lying between the Jheluni and the Chenib, and which included Rajauri. 

'Or lva*»ptitTPo«: (MaUio), which w« mu«t conjeettirc, « 

fic|)cndcii<iy Oaudhim. 

M ^mhi (Uniphis) Iho tittc of T4itn<Hi on hit ncc^ttioii to the throno 

cf TuxiIa, to Arinki^, tho ruler of TrMhiu would npp Mir to hjir© Ukea hi« njifiie from hb 
rcolm Mid the PaUiAu chi*d«i of the iiro^woit <Uy lit Dinind Sw^t bote » piwMj •tmtlor 
nyntcm. In iimeh tlio tAiii? wjty trdMH like tho KAiK'h ond I>o^ dorivc thoir names from 
the territorlow whtrh thry oponpy or in wlisc!* they are domittaut. 

liejKJrt of AfOhaiologtcol Sumy work in tho North-West 

Frontier Provluce for 
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Aikim convoya to Alexander, but he wm iti seeret lea^e 

witA9oroi, thePattniva^^ who ruM between the Jhelum and the CUenib, 
AStm d^eatiitg bte foreea 10 a great battle i)robably on the Karri plain, 
jmt abore Jhelum, Alexander oroaaed the Chonab to attack another 
mmm, ne^ow of the former and ruler of (Jaadarie, which may have 
oomepoiiddd to the modem Gondal Bir. Poro» was not however 
absolute ruler of this tract for it was partly hold by independent tribes, 
and adjacent to it lay the GLausai or Glaukauikoi. 

Siiuilarlj on the east bank of the Ravi lay the Kathaioi,* and still 
farther east, on the Beds, the Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas), while to their 
south-west, along the lower eoursa of tho Kivi below Lahore \vcrt> the 
Warlike Malloi. These tribes fortm^l a loosely knit eoiifeileni*\T» hut the 
Katliaioi wore attacked before the Malloi could reinforce them, and 
while otilv supported hy the minor clans ill their imrinHliate neighbour- 
hood Thus Atexander was able, after crossing the lUvi and receiving 
the surrender of Piinprama from the AJraistii, to inve^st Siugala into 
w’hieh the Kathaioi had thrown themselves. After tt?» fall Alejtaiider 
advanced to the Beis which h' pmhihly rciciie ! just, h do%v its g^uth* 
ward bend below Pathankot. fndth^l if H})\‘ul ition h^ a Imisslhle we 
mav Cd!ip?4?tun^ that Pimpranvi was Poithin and tbit tie* Kathoioi are 
represent^ by the Katoch. However this may be, Alevaiid ‘r appiitibd 
Viitm king of all the comiuercd terriloriei< b»twe^u the and the 
Rivt, thou occupied by the Glausai^ Kath:ii*»i and 5 lUhef nations*, and 
comprising no lass than 2000 townships. Taxiles was conlinn<xi in 
his sovereignty, formerly somewhat shadowy, over all the territory 
between the Jhelum ami the Indus. liastly, he made Abiji^rc** »»Mtrap 
of Bhimbhar and Rajauri, t tg3ther with the overlorJshIp of I'rasa. 

On his return mai\di Alexander n\u.dicd the Jhelum, iiaviiig first 
seemred control of the boutbern part of the Salt Uinge which fl;>rmej 
the kingdom of Sophyt^^ (Sauhhuti . Near lUe eonfluenee td the 
Cfaenib and Beds, then probably clos * to Jh:uu;, Alexander hunh^! troops 
from his flotilla to forestall an attempt by tiie Sib »i and Agalaggoi to 
join the MiUot, who lay lower d>wn the rlv'^r Pie* a rude tribe 

clad in skins and armed with club>, submit! ^ I, bir the Vgalasisoi 
mustered 40,000 foot and hors* t*» rsist fli Mnva*,!>r and were 

Mparently exterminated. Both their pr;n«‘i|al t nvun were t but 

tiie capture of the second cost th • Mv eJonians many liv s^. It u 
clear from this account that ffi * tra^* r>nnl Jhi!ig wa» then highly 
fertile and densely popiil ited, parHy by a back war i race {the Sibot), 
paitly by a well-organise I U ition, th ‘ Ag ibissoi, whi forti- 

Bed towns. The citadel of their second town escaped uetst ruction, and 
wm gairiisoned by a detachment from the Macf.tlonian armv. 

Tfhc Midloi gtill remained um‘>nrjxuwfH}. It appenrs c#wtaln that 
they held an extensive and fertile traef, along rioHi hanki of the lower 
BAvi, and that they wen! in ordinary tinv ^ at fend with the Otydrakai. 

» 'Thygi»eiith'»t Pomi U Patir4v«/ #»y4 Mr, V HmOh, n* vtrv 

CellVlWlEst*^ Hr, p. 5^. chf in* 

■* Wc Kaflwiici* kk^ntitiwl with Um» KAlhliiii ie %h$ 

Moilfgcmfy ditirki gi>ofit 1 1 g*?n-rati-'>f»# ■»»:*» fr<y.n K. Th# Kitloi# ticw hsk 

•4,' HtOiMIuBU airt of tie Itari sceording te tlieif ow„ Mantffowery 

9a$ettt$r, 1999, pp. 82-8. ^ 
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But m thii 0 merg 0 n(^jr Uie t\fo tribes (ormedi an alltanoe^ oemented by 
a wholesale exchange of bridi*S| and endeavoured to eombiijK) against 
the invaders. But A!<^xander acted t^o promptly to allow their forcxfs, 
which united would have formal an army of 100, 000 m(?n, iUcWing 
10,000 horse, with 700 or 900 chariots, to collect. Crossing the Bit, 
even at that period a waterless sk‘p|pe, between the Cheri&b and Rivi, 
he surpris^^ii the Mitloi in their holds. Those who escaped were shut 
up in the fortified towns, one of which, with a citadd situated on n 
c^ nmandiiig height, was storui^K! and 2000 of its gsitrisiMt slain. Push- 
ing on Alexander ewigbt up the flyiiig Maliui at a ford iu.ro&s the 
Biivi, and intlickxl further severe loss up;m them ; and, crosHing the 
river into the M jtitgomery district he took a Brahman stronghold, per- 
h;%im Shorkol, the ancient Slior J 

Mallei too had niill another stronghold iu u small town HO 
or 90 miles north -<’asl of MultAn. This offered a desperate resistance. 
Alexiifuler was wound 'd in the assault : in revenge all its inhabitants 
wer«> ma^saered. At the eontluence of tfa* five nverg with the Indus, 
or possibly at their conihictuN* with the Ilakra, Alexander founded a city. 
In its n ' ighh oirhik^Hl l;iy the independent tribes styled Abastanoj, 
Xathr *i (OxadiMi, ? Knlmt rival and O^fiulioi by Arrian. Curtius, 
h'lwever, Ukiy^ tluit At x lUib^r eunic to a second nation called MalU and 
then to the SabareiV\^ a p jwerful demoeralie tribe without a king, who 
numbered 0i;,000 warriors with oOO chariots*. Fujiher south the 
extremity of the rm/lerri Sta^e of UaliAtwalpur lay within the dominions 
of M^uisikano^^ 

Thus the political coiulitiuus in the Punjab were, m we shall 
always find them; strongly luarted and det*ply conlrastisd. In the 
Punjab Proper rtiWd domiimni tribal dem xrracies,^ the tri lies or tribal 
coDfederaci-ifs d the >rulloi, Oxydrakai, Kathaioi, the precursors of the 
Sikh commonweal b ; while (he iiiils winch encircled them were held 
by jHd t v chieffi, Saubhuti, AmUhi of Taxila, Alusares, Arsakes and the 
two chief! ains or kinglets d '^tguaf ^l Poros. Sind then, as often later, 
for ned a kingd.uu or gr»uip of principalities. 

Of lac siattHi in the north-wcds-l Punjab few were of any great exleiii. 
The ihaninitins of the cbler Poms between the Jhelum and Chenab 
iuily c »m|>risthl dd M^iwnships,* whereas tlie < oiinf ry from the former 

«ra3 by C'tmninffham weh AWxmulrm bat l)r. Vogrl has 

#bovvti Uiat U,i anc\m* rivi4n» Wii'* ShiHipant Shibi » tnb?it nAm<% often montionod hi 
8 ii »kth Ihor Uun* Uai lbH; trAUit'Hm pl 2 teo« n ^htbOnijn in tin* Upp<jr Swat 

vnlloy,— ./04»r« if 0/ f PwwmA iikgttn ieat Sontty, /. f. 1T4. 

•l)i an I nl l^ that the 8 ;4mi an<l Hnmnoi occupiiHl both 

bsiukv »a U»>'» root In4in>; 

The Kfifhii n^t mb* I by klnsr* Hko the triboi which lit n«ir<er the Indtis 

(In Sjiit i aOier hillnh httt won? aatononi >ai. fuel <*/ fhf tnio 

th^i^ 'fTf^re .tfif t ’* AlcCrinUU*'# Ifiii-a, p, ilT. n.. in 

whkii ih<> wora»* in nn* ti|>p«r»!*ntly the editor** own iMuetkm. Xo nmhority b 

citod. niii from Note t > hii of p. 317. it ivvmbl «p{^r th«t the ?s 

buioil on ArrirtU. wli,> mpmk* th»» K»th»i]in« nad other trite# iwde|»emfenf Inditin#, 
which «bKU Jifit laxn^iiftnty lu^ply llcif tiu* KnUiAinaf «t nil. StmhU imliMid 

expreiwly intyi ilm*. (hey clew* «.* kin^ tht* loiiidivinc'f ima, pralmbty meaning' that no one 
ehyiicAlly tlehiniiml couM inccml tu the king'iihip. Ihit in anv event the rule a king 
WiiuM Iw! c|uite c with the eiiii!»teiice of STiboiijmon* ' village eommuiittiee. 

*Amk^ Jmiia, p. 35# } (8tnibo), 
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rirer to tho Beils was held hy no less than nine nations with 6000^ 
townshipsj, though the latter number may be oxajr?erate<h 

The state oE civilisation then existing in the Punjab is described 
iritb some detail in the Greek histories. 

Under the Mauryan dynasty* the Punjab became a mere province 
of the empire, and with Kashmir, Sind and the territories west of the 
Indus formed a viceroyalty governed from Taxila. Yet few traces of 
the Buddhist code imposed on its people remain. Again from the time 
of Demetrios (11*0 B, C.) to the overthrow of Ilermaios (c. 56 A. D.)— • 
a period of two centuries and a half the Punjab was dominated by 
Greek or GraeeO'^Bactrian intiuenoes wbicli have left still fewer trae<?«, 
although it was signalisctl by the reign of Menander (Milinda in 
Prakrit), the king whose brilliant capital was at Sagstia (Siallrot) and 
who was converted to Buddhism. Sitgala lay in Maddarnitha, the 
country of the Maddas, the >riiclras or Ma<lrakas of Sanskrit literature. 
AVith the Madras and tin* ptH)ple of Sagala, tin* ivsihuJrakas and 
Maiavas wrere all ineludiHl in the geiieral term lkSliik;P, and the iidiabi- 
tants of Siigala itself formed a class of the Bahika calknl Jartika. The 
Gneeo-Bridiihist civilisation was destroytHl by the Parthians, and they 
in turn fell before the Indo -Scythian dynasty, wlmse greatest ruler, 
Kanishka, also l.)ceamc a convert to Buddiiism. Hut the Hmldhism of 
his time was that of the Mahayana or Great Veliiele/ ‘largely of 
foreigtt origin and develojviHl us the result of tie' complex interaction of 
Indian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Gnostic and Hellenic elements/ chiefly 
made possible by the unifit'ation of th^ Roman ivorld uiuler the earlier 
em{>erors.^ The cento* of tie' Ind«»*Scytlnari |>ovver lay in GatnlhAra 
and Kashmir, and Kan'j^hk.'i^s capital was Ibira^uapura fPe^liivvar), 
but his great Buddhist rouneii sat at th** Kuvana n Uiasterv at Jalan* 
dhar, and in Kashmir.*' SI” John Marshall is n >w in p »ssession of 
proof that Kozoulo-Kadphia s (I) wa*! reigning in 7J A. J). so that 
Kanishka was rfigriing in tin' '2ml centurv of ,Kir era. Tiiis shoiiid 
settle the controversy regarding Kanishka^s dates. 

From Kanishka's time dato t!ie G.iii Uiara many of 

whose characteristic features are d?.m to tie* e ^srnojK^Htuu {jr£t>eo*UonKin 
influence. 

* /.‘i |U». *) anti -V) : hut in th#' jr«r«,f»V>At p H*, tUi? numWf l« 

giirea a« 50#J — < ati frror, f«T Str.tb.» 

-Dr. I). H. Sp<K>mrr .\!f»ury*ri ;*« ii\ t > M* und onwnu** tH»l i)m 

foimitcr of t b^<U'nwty, Cbatjdr)tgn|»£i, %tii^ certasnly w -t a Bni UiUt j J. H. A. 8 , lOlS 
pp. 4H and 4l*>. 

3 R«frr«>nce« t/O th<* B^hika. lUnJlka or V«hHif^ an* h\ Simkrd Ist^r^infc. t*iit 

it U tVMcnli to \rKuh.' thurn w-eb pr.** Uion. Ctrin ;a S, !t . L p. tW 

IWbika roontry, wtneb wa* narii^U afU‘r HaUi an 1 lOk^. * fien eu lleaM rJvvr, m I Ha. 

Jalsmlhar lX>ab, Lissw^n, on t!j<« atehf>ri*% of tV* Trdkum^it i. mvu Uw iUHika 

are the i»ame as the penpH? nf Tri^rtta Cnnn.njrkfim nre^ir nt\y f J the anth{>r»ty nf 
the bnt tb tt p x m «I .a r;H ** the Meum %* eaUrU lUhika an t 

Jartika, i4. V., p. i: 5. 7' v jim»t t.o*. tx- r n.ih tU f aHUvaer Paliava at hm 

been done hy a it; J, K. A. p. 2.V’., It it lensi-tTng «-.> iha: ihry are 

rifpreaented by the Hnana of .Sialkef. 

♦ Of Northern Sr bw,l. hirh ttjll pwailt in Japan, China and Tibet, m Hpiti in 
rery Impure form, in Labnl rind Kanaw^jir. 

*Vittcent Smith, <&/>. nV , p. liSU, 

Sarlv Xittor^ of p. i it pr,.U1.!v ,*• »t J<Un41i*r in «>• enW frwtii^r 

tuid in KaMimlr in tLo luA Muon (rf p. 22» for the imktttmt of the CUiwiw h»ft»g«»). 



The kingdom of Thmnesor. 31 

The KuebiD power in the rc»t of India undoubtedly decay^ under 
Visudeva, whoee name ebowe how thoroughly Indianifj^ the invadm 
bad become; but in the Punjab and KSbul they held their own imlil 
they wore overthrown in the 5th cinitury by the Ephthalitofi or White 
Huns. But about the middle of the 8rd century the Kusban coinage 
became Persianiseth aud }K>ssibly this is to be ascribed to the unrecorded 
Persian invasion, discussed al>ove, pp. 2 t'5. 

During the Gupta a^ 05 nd tney the Punjab, with Eastern llajputa^a 
and Milwa, was for the mast part in the jiogs(»««ian of tribal dennxrnicics, 
or confi^eracies. which hxwl subsistfd through all the dynastic changes 
and invasions of the pretjeding centuries* The Madrakos still held the 
Central Punjab, but a now tribe, the Yaudlieyas (»loiyas), now api>ear a» 
occtipying both banks of the Sutlej, while the Ablaras w^ith tb* Malavas 
held part of Eastern ICljpuUna. The KaKhan#^, oventiuilly confined 
ti> Gandluini and Kabul, mainlaiiied diplomatic relations with Samiid- 
ragupta, but noitb^r their t'*rri torus, nor the Punjab as a whole^ 
was inueh iutlucnc^jid l»y the Hindu renaisccince of the (iupta jXTiodh 

Tlu‘ White lluini assaihnl the kingdom <»f Kabul and thence j^oiired 
into India in A. I). Ten years laitr they overwhelmed 

(Jandhara und‘*r the leadership of Tuaimina, whose son Mihirakula 
nude Siigaht ^Sialk^tf his capital. His reign was chiefly rernarkable, 
as far as i he Punjab is com erned, for his i>»Tsecution of the Buddhists, 
and a great massaere of the p*^»plo of Gandhiira on the banks i>f the 
Indus, the king being a bigoo**! worshiper of Shiva, his patron deity* 
Btii he dhxl soon after, in 5 tO, and his kingdom did not long survive 
him, for in 56‘i-? the Turks ami Persians overthrew the White Huns in* 
the Ovus Valley, and fhtis des?ioye<! ihcrt>»t of their power in India. For 
nearly 5tMI years India now enjav^*^t almot^t absolute immunity from in- 
vasion }ier Xcntli*VVe«tern Fn ntUT, but during this long opjwtumty 
she f5uh*il to create any organised Shite j^iiwerful enough to protect bar 
when the tide of invasion once more flowt^l in upon her. Nothing is 
known of Punjab history in the latter half of the 6th centurv, bat by 
60 1 A. lb we find a powerful kingdom csiabiisinHl at Thaaesar (Stbfinvi- 
svara) in tlie holy cireuit of the Kurukshetra. Hm\ towards the end of 
the cetdury, I'nibhakara-vunlhana had raiscMl himself to eminence 
by succes^f\d wars against the Hun settlements of the North-West 
Punjab and the clans of Gurjara (Gujnit), His son llarslm, who 
rcigiud from 6(M» to tltS, establishcHl a great kingdom over Northern 
India from the Himalaya to the Narmada, but its adminislraltou cora- 
pan*K unfavourably witli that of the Guptas. V iolent crime was rare, 
hut the pilgrim Hiueii Tsang was more ihau once robbed by brigands. 

Imprisonment of the cruel Tibetan type was now the ordinary 
]xnialiy, the priHouers being left to live or die, but mutilation was often 
iaflit!bKl for serious offences — smdi n^ filial impiety-— though it was some- 
times commuted into banishment. Ordeals were much in vogue. 
Nevertheless the civil administration was founded on lienign jirin^tples. 
The rent of the crowui lands, fixed ic theory at j^th of the produce, was the 

'Kartrtpatm, aplaas which nsur* tu • hiafr^ietn cisbrAcing Kumaon, Almoni. 

Oftrlmit atid IC^nirrm, it hletittSad hy Fliwt with Kartirpnii bnt ttiat town appears to ow« 
iU origin to ih# 8ikh«. Htitchicoa mentions Brabmapurm as a more ancient kingdom com« 
ptieliig British QarhwiI and Knmion t CImmba Qm^nitr, p, 69 . 
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pmeiimt ipooiw of ivvmm, taxe$ were lig^bt und eompuleoff klmur wm 
paid (or. Mmkrate penioiia] service was exuvtetl eod iik*ml pmvisioii 
made for reUn^ious eommuaities. Oilicials were remuneratcHl by granii 
of lend. Education wee widely diffutHnl es[H‘i*iully among the Brahmims 
and Buddhist moukSj^ and records of publie events were kept, llarsba^s 
court was the ee^utre of an UiCcompHshed litenirv eirele, whielt included 
Baua^ the Brahman who couiiiosed tlie Hanha^ch^tnUy or ‘ Deeds of 
Ilarsha/ still extant. The religious jK>sition was however c?onfuse<h 
In his latter d^iys llarslia favoured the Binltlliist dxjtritifss, first in their 
Hiuayana, then in the Mahiiy^ina, form, hut he also woi^shipjxd Siva and 
the Sun, Near Multan he also built a vast monastery ut timber in 
which he enterhuued strange ti^ehcrs, apparently Z^nxwtriaus for a 
time f but hnally be set tire to tie* structure in which li,O0U followers 
of the outlandish system, with all their l;wK>ks, jK‘rishi\b Fur a i*<mtury 
thk holocaust restricted tiu‘ rclitriou of tin* IVrsiauM and Sakas to very 
naiTf>w limits. Such is tiie tradition preserved by Tiiranaih, but aeconh 
iug to lliuen Tsang about tit t Muhin was a ju*o\ ince when* t he Sun- 
god wjrs held in sjKviul boiu»ur and formed, like Fo-fii'to which lay to its 
iu>rth-ejist* a dependency of Tsch-kia, a kingdom which comprised the 
gn*ater part of the country between the Indus and and iiad its 

capital close to Sagala. Kushimr, which was then the pri‘<lominaut {xmer 
in the north, had redue.nl Taxiia and Singhapuni (the Salt 
with the I'rash plain, Pvineh and Kajaurt to the rank of feudatories 

The pilgrim reUirmNl, after a month''s stH\ at Jalandhar, to Chinat 
jHUietratiug thedellles uf the Sait Kanp* with ditli* ui:y. vrt>#stng the Indiw* 
and following the rMUtcovf rfhe Pamiiv and t hr.uigh kh<Uan intJld A. D* 
The counection of Imiia with (diina at this )>eri<xl was indc<*^l cloiie. 
llarslni sent a Bralunau envoy tu the ini|><'rmi r oirt of ( ’iuaa, and in 
return a mission was huu which only leaelcn! Intiia afu r ihlr^ha^^ 
dearth. To go back i<» th- lirsl half uftbe t\»b < culury t'iiina luid then 
lost Kasngar, but in the 7th and Mh c-‘nt!jri ‘s ^ic‘ ?n.u!- ♦ fT<»rls to 

recover her lost ground, and ifi (>0i*0o sfc* cn iocf^l u*o\irallrh d 
Kapisa, the «^oiin:rv t‘> llv‘ imrih of tlc» Kabul nas h \k 'Vince of 

the empire, and at its cuuri wore auibassail trs fr » si rdvima (Sw*#t) 
and alt the ixmntries from Pt rshi to Korea. Af? r ^ > tc* vi^ixHiTudr^s her 
activity revived in 71*1 against tho Arabs wh * is cl hi v»k/J the roadi* 
over the Hindu Kii h, and ih ^ Tib cans. In 7 tic* Vrat^ s^nigbl 
alliances amid th- p-ffy s^v-n \U ^ Ind-an ic^rd-riund, the 
Chinese riLs^d lh> chiefs <d Ifdyini, Kh>!t:tl of thidalhshiiii], 

Chitnil, Vasiu, ZahiUisttn ((flaV.ni , Kapinu ;v.d K ishtnir to the rank 
of kings, in her attempts to form a lKihva**k of again4 \re\m 

and Timdans alike. In bol however tic* Arai>s, aithw} bv tlie KaHuk 
tribes, overthrew the f/hitje,4e amltbree* eonfaet b^^; w'fffun tli*? politiiSH' of 
India and China e^ras d for more than IweU# , uiurh^s 

convenient now to consider what induenc^*^ fhe almoiit inetwifant 
political changes of the hrmight to Wr inxm 

India; and what rama! eleinenia they h;ul ifitmlucoib From the oarlWt 
period apart from the prc-historic Aryan nroatif, the out v {ndo*£alop«tati 
elemente sappli^xl hj the mvaaiona were Iranian and Ur^k, if the latter 



Tltt Central Jikin inroade. 

torm can be jnatly applied to the boterogenoooa maaa which i« ctdlad 
GTOco-Baetrian. 

TbK PaETHIAH tNFtIJEKCK- 

Closely conueet^d with the mi|[^ratians of the SakaH and auied 
nomad tribojj wa« the development of the Parthian or Per dan 
power under the Ar«akidau king©* Mithradate« 1 (17 * to l:i6 B. C*), 
king of Baciria, had extended bis power as far as the Indus and 
possibly to the east of that river, and Ih^* Saka chiefs of Taxtia 
and Maihuni took the title of satrap, presumably beeause ibey 
had become feudatories of the Parthian monarchy. About 120 B. C, 
Maues* or Manas attained jxnver in the Kabul valley and th<‘ Punjab. 
The most f^uous of his succes«or4 was (Jondopharf*s, and the coins of 
his nephew AhdagnscM are found in the Punjab only, but those of his 
sue<*i*s«kjr OrtliagiUHj nn* more whlely Fpread. The Pulo-Partbian 
princes were how>*v#*r expelh d from the Punjab by the Vneh-ehi by the 
fMol e*f tfie reutury A. Ib T-ovar-N ttie close of that ceuturj^ 

Apjx'lloniii'i of Tyanii visited 'ra\il:i and found it the eapitil of a 
•^overei ^n wIm rah*d over what was of old I lie kino'dom of Porii*c. He 
lure the name of apparently a Parthian name, but was an 

Indian kintr» who had leen odueriteil hy Brahmans and marric^d the 
dauy^hter of a kinij ie‘you 1 the Bean Avp dh»niu«« was the b^wer of a letter 
from the Puriiiiaii king li*rilan»'«« at Babylon, and this be prcf'enCed to the 
satrap of tin* Induvt a! itn vrcK-iug. atel he*, although no officer of t he Par- 
thian king, suppliiHl them with bout<i and a guide to the Kavl out of re- 
gard for him. ! thus appears tint the Parthian [sawer did not then extend 
even to the Indus at Atioek Appollonius* ohje*-t wn^ to study the rites 
and <hw*trineti oft lie Snunaits and dnihrnans, and he found many monu- 
nnaif h of Alex^nehn V inra^^ioii and . on‘''id-Mai»hM raet^^i <»f iireek influeoceA 
I'he aococitt of Appoll miu*-' vIai? to India do<^ not come to us at 
haiMbbn! it contnined iiidire<-tl\ by the (act that Hennaios, the 
last tireek ruler < f Kshtil and pos*.ihly other t^uritoric^ adjoining it, was 
no} »oer?f»ro\vn l>v tie* Ktisiuinv till about oii A, Ii> , and even his down- 
fall \v;w gradual, for KadpliiM'^ ! at tirst iitnick eoin^i in their joint names, 
auvl Pe n replaecNj th'* of llerinalos by the effigy of t’lie Roman 
eiuj>, roi \ug^l^(u^, showing flint Im" aeknowledg»,Hl a shadowy sn7.eminty 
in Itomc tn rough his inifnedhit^^ overlord, tie* Parthian monarch. 

Tuv CrsTUki, A^ns i\ro\i>s. 

While the e:*rHer inva<h'r?4 id India appear to have been 
Arum, Iranian, or Gn^>k, the first or second centiirv B C. brought 
down u[h>n India a torrent of Central Asian* }H»oples which only 

‘ U inii/Jit U* t- mymt* oniicctma between 'I'saes anti the Msww of 

t!io hilb if tlu» f.»ntv*r namodiil mn uppmr tm Mogm- 
- Cf Phrstaic*, ik Partiiiikti OAim, 

ami Homr, by ?dn«U. pp. 1 1 -IS efi\ 

torm which ap])««r< to tliC present «^ri ter wholly nujoitifisblc 

*n«i mistcii ling, sppmts to be diio to the fuct tbut, m Ut^rodoiiif roertvf*, the Pertisiis tenpait 
aU ScythiAH iinmAftA Hjikiii, Btit tho SaIca ortfineUy held ierritory to the west of the 
Wit-itm horde, eptmrently AitnAto*! Wwimph the Che Ami line JeitArtee (Syr Darya) * rivers 
fo ii e itorih or Aonth of the Alexamlcr i ouintA^iie. From t bore <mU they wereeipolW 
hy the yneh^eht. Mom>ver, «i Dr. 1) I*. Hpooner hee now polnteii out. even Merodota* 
UMd the berm in i«on» than or.e applicAlksi and long periods Shi&ke denote? 
iranUni, not Seyihiene at ell As Dr. Flesl hue oentended thoie were no Scythiens in tbo 
north of India in early times end Shikyammii shonld he tmnsleted * Iranian sage. 
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ended with the Mughal invasions. The rarliost of these invaders 
were the Sakas^ who overran the vallev <*f the Hehmiiul and gave 
their name to tfiat eountry, so that it het‘iiine known as Sakast^n^ 
or SisUn after them, some time after 1-3^^ B* C. Other branches 
of the hoide, |)enetrating the Indian passes, t^siablished satrapies at 
Taxila and Mathura, which were closely connected. Very Utile is 
kiioivn about the Saka civilization. They Hdoj^ttHl, it would appear, 
th** religion of the Persians, pivsurnahly Zoroastrianism, fur accord- 
ing t> Tirandth,* Harsha of ThAnesar in the 7th century A. D. 

built the great monastery timlier near Multain but eventually 
set fire to it and burnt all its hei'etieal denizens as alrejwly descrils^'^l/' 
But as a ruling race the Sakas pndiably disiipjKfan^d from the Punjab before 
the great Y'neh-chi invasion under Kiulpliiscs I, who was relief of the 
Kush&n section of that tribe, lie probably cotHjucrcil Kabul about t»0 
A. D, and his siU‘**»s*sor. Kadphis»*s 1 1, tinully tiu' Indo- 

Parthian power in the Punjab and Indus vallev. 

Thus these n uiiads, who m,iy have U^en a Mon<:rolian <»r Turk 
stiH'fc or a mixed race know n as the Y to h-* hi, luul establi^^hcd th» inse!vi**< 
in Kipin, prebahly riorth-eastern AfLi:!»aoi,*‘t:in if n*»t KasJunir. and ifi 
the Kabul teniiMry l*y bU A. lb* aiul ?!ie kieg*!orn of Ka ^pliis»*» I 
doubtless i' cliided ail ni > ler!i Af^hanist in and < xteuiled to the Indus 

Between 0 » uTol A. I>. the Vueh-. hi d»uninion ua^ extfnided all 

over north-Wr^tein In lia, and th* Ku*’iiin dynastv la'-te l til! a 

period of nearly two centuries. But the Turki Shahiya; i#f Kabul werii, 
or at least elaiuuHl to b thsef uded from Kanishka, the Kii^lifui. se that the 
Turki element apjmrently ! dd its own at Kaluil fro A lb bpi toe. IMHb 

As a race the Y uch-cb’ acre not snub-noKsl Mon^; big men witli 

pink complexions and larjre noses, resembling in in inners an»l rusforns 
the Hiung-iiu, a trib**of Turki nomads of the s;nn.» sto»‘k.* They cane* 
originally from the pruvims* of Kan-suh in nor; li-wesb rn China and 
must have comprised, at the time of their d-fea? by the iliung-nu, about 
500,000 or 1,000^000 souls with I ‘H men What 

were the nurnWrs which aecompanhs! Kad['hi>e<4 I iuul Kadphises 
II into tl»e Punjal* we have no mt‘ans »d kn ovirig. AH that ih 
known is that their great amressor, Kunishk.t, uieidcd a military 
p43wer so vast that he was able t.» wr -it Ka>iigir, Y arkand and Khotan 
from China Me cmbraee<l tlie Bud«lhi-r faith and founded a* Pesha\iar, 
hid capital, the Kanik-rhaitya which Albet fu i alluded to as late as 
1030 A, D. But thruigh Kanishka wa.-* .i Ibidtlbi^f thecuinsof the 
Kushans continued to bear imag#^ cd Zorua-trian deith/^, tuch as 
Mithra, the Sun-, Vafa, the Wind-, and the \Ver*gmls. But other 
coins bore the names and figures of n »n-! raidan g*>ds, aiul those of 

bMf Viocifttt Smith ',t' th * «n 4vu.mf »tpl *om0 

them b«Ar Imik nmme« ^ ni.4 Aifr* rafv u U Scythe 

Daiik«s»ml Prof. DJi HhjMHiarkiu* wool#! n^art eh«»i» «« of whom Iruftic 

«9 Ore«kft Uh/k Hieidhio sna Hin4ii /mS , lliUI p, |.1, ». 1$, 

sTiie TibcUti hWtoriHa of 

^1^. 32 8’ei? fSar/y /ft if. />/ /hi^ p i^un T|^ t«»%t A T$r} JmfKffwt 

IdMOf the protmhlff extent of ZoroiwtriAn thb|*eriorl. «mn oiiljf 

DC nisile to Dr fl li lalimhh j»Apr uo ri« Zeroyirfftise /»#nW o/ 

Mi&tmnf ia J. K. A S., 1915, 405/ 

But, l94ia» p. 217. tU If iiui|pn)Q wert oat Hum or Ephtbalitoi. 
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Va<»udt*va are rejjtrict^l in ilicir types to fcbe more or \tw barbarous re- 
preseiitiitioiis of u few non^Zoroastriau ileities. Almost all the coins 
of this Kusb^n^ like thoHO of Kadphise;^ 11^ exhibit the fignre of Shiva 
with the bull Nandi. 

CHtNSSt:: AKO TtBETAN IKVLI EKCES. 

As has alreatly been shown China exerciswl at htast for a time an 
imporUnt influencii in the extreme north west of India in the 7th and 
!Sth centuries. Wheri her poa'er do tayed lliat of the Tibetans inereas* 
«h 1 and in 717 A. I> they (and aoI the Cliinese, a^jcordiuf^ U> Waddelh) 
invaded nortli eastern Imlia, Imt apparently di I not extend their in- 
roads to any part of the inoilcrn Punjab The }>opulat;on of Western 
Tibet» sayn the llevd. A. II. Fraacke, is the result of a long pro^^ess of 
fdendtng ^rfat ihre? stocks, t s?o Aryan, viz. th^^ Mons of North India 
and the Dard^ of and the third, and m^si nninerou*^, Mongolian 

which the Tih* t.*n natinn. 

Of tlie Mon*^ litib* is known at. they were <»v*erlaid by the Oard 
migrations, ex;e}»{ in Zarig'^kar, t*ven Injfon* the Cenlial TibetiDS over- 
whelmt^l them In Zang^kar all Indians, Kashmiris or Uogras are 

(‘ailed „Muu an<l .Mr l>an* k«‘ thinks that the ancient Mans were an 
Indiati triln*, l)nt it is not necv^iavy to af^siime th's. I'hc ktang, the wild 
and tlie wiM yak iiad their feeding grounds* much furtiier to the 
w’CHl' than ihcy arc n ow-a-days an 1 though Tibetan nomads may have 
cxf(*ndcd as far at» a.t far ba(‘k as tin? time of Herotlotus, it apj)ears 

more j>ndiabl'! that tin? .Mons came not from India or the south but 
from tic; wc>t und rcjipscnt a of direct Aryan migra- 

tioij rather than one which bad tilt, rwl through Kai^hmir from India. 
However this may br the M<o«s ]*,id scene eonntAdion with preMjimaist 
llud<lhism, itiip O'ing riinains of aucitmt Buddhist art are found 
anunig the ruins of tieir M-tthunciev in Zatig.skar and Ladikh. 
Of the Hards a g'>od deal m -r * is known, l)ut tieuigli tiieir influence 
in Wrstern Tibet must have b- ci’ er.oriaou> they cannot have affecte<l 
the popnlal ion of the Puajab or nnuv than very slightly that of the 
Indus KtdHsLin. 

\hout ^ il A. 1) lion% \er (diamba was subdued by a race of 
fc igm rs calhd Kira win* were probably Tibetans. >\ bile Kulii seems to 
ha\e ij liable t* Tiln taii inro;v.Is and for ccnluries it remained 

irtbutary to li*44lak!i Kashmir and Kisbtwar had also a later period 
i*f Tibetan rule^. 

Thk IlrK ANO TiruKisii elewksts. 

If Ijistorical material for the third century A. D is lacking very 
litth* is available for the history of the second half of the sixth cen* 
tiiry, hut after the g*:tlden age of the (Jiiptas, which had lasted from 
d70 Ui 455 A, 1) , the Huns must have [>oured into India in ever-iu- 
creaniug numbers. These Wlate Huns or Ephihalites held a compara* 
lively short lived supremacy over Northern Indie for the Turkish tribes 
‘1. li A. S.. 101 MJ ao3, and A. Q R.. ISU. The introductioa of Buddhiim into 
Ttb «5 was protisWy the itMnlt c t iJm invjwion of 747, . . - • . . 

®TI»« of tfio wild •heep in JUUal, where d h«* twen W 

it proved from r.x'k*carvliig« tti ttis; canton . A HiAorjjf c/ fTtsf^rm TtMf pp. 18,18, 19, 
80, 6S, ISCL 
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in alliftiice with the Peretan kiag destroyed them between 563 and 667 
in the Oxus valley and the Turks were "soon able to extend their power 
M far southwards as Kapisa and annex all tin? ccuuitries oiuie included 
in the Hun empire*' But soon aftc?r the lluns oaine tha Gnrjaras who 
may indeed have come along with them, though the Gurjaras are never 
heard of until near the end of the 6th century, a?> the records frequently 
bracket them with the Hunas. Recent invt stigation has shown that the 
Pratib^m (Parihir) dun of the Rfijputs was really only a section of the 
Qd^ars and this fact niises a strong pre«n option that the other ‘ fire-bom' 
Rijput clans^ the Solanki (Chalukyu), Pan war (Paramara) and 
(^auhiu (Chahamina) must nW In? of Gurjara origin.* The Tunwam 
(Tomaras) must be assigned a similar origin.** The Gurjara empire wa# 
of great extent At the beginning of tha 9th century it included or 
dominated the Bhoja, ^fatj^ya, Madra, Kurn, Yadu, Yavana, Gandbtirai 
and Kira kingdoms, praetioaHy the whole Punjab. It certainly comprised 
the modern district of Kartial and oxt lub**! to a )N>int below Jullundur * 
The Gurjaras gave dynastit^ to Kanauj, Ajnu^r, and M\u r sfaWs a»»d from 
their ruling clans are <lescendctl the moss of the mo<lern Rajput clans. 

The nomadic Gujnrs, on the titluT hand, colonis(*d u line running 
from Mewat (the * Gujarat ^ of AUw'm?u) up l^oth w'dc^ of the Jumna 
vallp', and thence following the foot of the Punjai? Himalava^ tight up 
to the luduti.' Now it is undoubtedly that the (iujar is one f>f ti»e 
few great * castes ' or r*<ee> of narthern India which hui^ retained iU own 
dialect. Even in th^ oxfjeme north-oc>t aun>n--t l*i<iteha-s| caking 
peoples in Swat au<i Kashmir the nomadic (lujar graz!ct>< and 
shepherds ^|*eak a larrguage which rto^dy r^s'un’der the Rfija^tlKaui 
of ilewat and Jaipur. In Kashmir tiiis diai'ct is e;jiii#><j iVirnu. 
fti the noi!h-ne-tern tails and inde ed lit the Pur j;th ^ un rally the (iujar 
has liut aumlgainatol, l.'ir:j'’uy with tiie <ither trlhr^ iinlig# mots oi' imini* 
grat'd and in Attack it r uiatkable how much they ar« dislik^^l urrd des- 
pised by »dhcr rhotigh g^^od cultivators at •! oft* n w»dl off, they 

seem to In* hK)k»-d ujjoj) u,- little l>*‘tter than nicnia''' a*n! ilo' apiKunl- 
ment of a Guj^u’ to any place of authority over anv otle r {ribc is always 
the signal for disturbai.i r, f le y arc good laruiiords and among the be>tt, 
cidtivators in the district, and in physi<|uc the satne tyjw^ m tlic 
whom in many ways th#^***/ much rescrnblc Proitc to thievittg. wh^n 
circninstano*^ p^’rmit , * quiU’r#dliiig and intriguirig ar** b! on their 
chameter. but not much more evil can he Kiid of them. IVr differ 
entirely m eharaetcr frorn the idle, tdiicvi*«h and ciovardfv Gnjar«“ of the 
^utbern Punjab' - and if is a great grievance that the arm v is cIoschI lo 
them bn(a gm»d many lind tln-ir wav iirto it hv flamming another 
tribal name Tba some i>t the great Rajput tiibe^4 then rnav have Wn 
^rmea tn>m Gnpara elemeats is hy no rijcarts inconceivable but if tb^ 
Mjpute as a botiv are GujarH by ori-in it is ciffiridt to account for tb# 

held Mor^uner to 

quite as convifiml m h* was 
I Vmrmt Simtii. m> mt t. 278 — 

sj. R. A. 8,i8uf», j> na. 

* 258, 8e<». 

I U., w. m. 287, 2fl». 

‘ Ori«n«n in J . R. a S., 1012, p. l(m. 

Attock Qaitfttrr, 11107 , p. pi, 
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of 'the Gujar origin of tht^ Assuming tint pratiMra means 

'durward^ that surname may have Wen adopted hy a Gurjara 
family whioh attaine<l to Rajput or gentle rank, hut it would not 
follow that all PratihAraa were Gurjaras and still Jess neetl it be 
assumed that all the Rajput clans were Gurjii*a«. 

Further tin* theory lea^ls almost of to other tlioories 

still more difliculi of ai eeptance. It follows that if the ll&jputs %vere 
Gurjaras all t ribes of Rajput origin must be Gurjara too. For example 
the Ka*icts would 1 m 5 Gujars hy bWxl^ but Sir George (Jrierson^ would 
restrict that origin to the K^o (Rahul KaneU and assign to the 
Kbash or Khasia a Khasha dc*sc5ent The Khashas are frequently 
mentioiu^ as a northern tribe addicted to c^^innibalism like the Ftsirehas, 
in the MaktibhAra^a and many later works. 'They apj>earto have Wen 
once settled in We^^tern TiWt, but in liktorical times they were 
restricted to a < ompamtivcly limtled region, the vallty^ lying im- 
mediately sautb of l!n- I ir Panjal rauue between tlie mi !dle Jhelnm 
and Kisfiiwar, all now in Kashmir tcrntory. That they spread further 
eastward over tlie hilb of Chamha and Kangm into the Kulu valley 
^ only be cunj'o fnon the sttnilarily of their name to that of the 
Kht'ihh KaneH. The different giotips among the Kanots have no 
of different «bofrent, imbued (heir divisions apj<ar be 
sectarian by origin. Tbl«^ is at leat»t true the Kurrui Kanets of I be 
Simla bills, The Kbakhiii> of the Jhidum v*it!oy are almost certainly 
tlie n^dcin I 'prf^itjjtalives of th*‘ Kha>*h:ij^, but if tie* Kbasb Kanets 
are to be ideuMfe d wi’h them it w'oul 1 appear r^puil’y probable that the 
Kljas^bai or K ’ akhai Putha!!**. pn‘Oonitt/rs of li»e Yusafziii, Tarklani 
and other Patltau Ij are Kha^h nl^y. 

In lii iMsitrii irrllsine (fu/cira -tr.iiti may have amalgamated 
much m ue n adiiy n itU th * indi; 4 *M 0 >us tribes Gri.r. on indeetl sug- 
gest« that the earliest bte wn Ind ^ Arv.ui or Aryan inhahitants »vf the 
Himaiava known the Sa]‘ad,tlakf.ha, weie tho Khashas who spoke 

a languu:„v* aki.i . » Uu* Pi^ficha lanj:uao*es »d tlje Hindu Kush These 
are now p^c^e^^ted l»y ttie Khii' of tie* KantU> Later on the 
Klmsba^ wor * <i>tiqu*red by tin* (iurjam^, uho are now represented by 
tlm Ra ip!!i and •a!^o by ilto R;b» fRahu; elan of tiie Kanels which 
rcprvNent^ t)io>e tf urjara*. who did not take lo warlike pursuits but 
remaim d cuhivators - wlienee their claim to be »*f irn|mre Rajput desccuit. 
ilver t !»e whole of Sapidalaksha Gurjaras and K hashas amalgamated 
gnvdiially and thev now^ speak a language mainly (lurjari, but also 
»^eariug (ratXM of ibe original Khasba jKjpulalion."^ 

A« will he S4"f:*n later many of these* Gurjarasof Sapudakksha 
invadt'd Riijputan; and there develop^tl the Rajasthani tongue* Sub- 
stqucnily there wa'^ tMostaut coinmuiueation bciwetui Rajputana and 
Sap4da!aksh;i ami under the pn^auiw of the Mughal domination* 
there ultimately set in a conshJcrable tide of f*migration buck from 
Kujputina into Sap«idalakslm This grt*at swirl of population appears 

» Aci*«pJihl in Vol, III, p, ^00 in Jr a 
® Tki J*akar4 Linngmi^f, In in4. An^ , 10135. 

•* t. n A. 8 i!n*A p. iom i 

* 8<» b»it h I* that tlw* tl4© «?t m mrli* r, in the I an* if the 

iarlkit Maskm lOMstK 
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to the present writer to have extended rh^hi round the Punjab, 
Grierson suggests that during the period in whieU lUjput rtdo became 
extended over the Punjab the Rajput (Gurjafa) fighting men were 
accompanied by their humbler pastoral brethren. 

The Kuran KatieU appear to be looked down on by both the Khash 
and Rahtt KaneU on religious grounds as will api)ear from the following 
valuable note by Mr. H. W. Emerson : — 

The Kunuis are looked down tipiui by other brauehes «>f the 
Kanets and m they can neither take nor give wives outside their own 
group, they are forml to intermarry among themselves So great are 
the difficulties thus crea toil that several villages hut littb* larger Uian 
hamlets luivc dividetl their houses iiitt* lhre»’ or more suledivisions, 
intermarriage being |H?rfnilted inside fie* villaoe but not within the 
sub-division. "I’Ijc main groiiml.-; on which thr* Knians are looked down 
upon iure in number. In the first plaee they Hiimmon nu Brahmun at 
death or other eerernones. Second. y they «*r*v( in bcucmr of lie* ihiul 
at a local spring or etstern un image which the heat! otdy, not 

of the whole ls»dy Tliirdly, tiiev tleir iftwls. The g»»ds of 

the tract are live in number, and all of them caim* limn KH*^hmir with 
Mahiist: wiicn that deity » ha'cd C'lia'^raUi, his imim-rtal eimuiv, ncruHS 
the invHiittains. Th** fu;.:ifivc at lusf sii|i|^ i! iidu a deep but narrow 
cleft \vh re Teui'* was i^dd ete»u*jh to him and i!ier»‘ he still lurks. 

W'atched bv lie* five l^'♦d^ it Mahasu -ent U* watch !iim. Hu? h** is 
still uss*>ci.it,cd in worship wi^'u io'« ward' ts and iii> tavcni i - tie no 
of strange rites. But fi»r nnuehsin toe y ar .iial hi^ 

gaolers nK\l n keep ''’liet wiOeji ova r hi e. Ih* I* \» ar th y i:** lu 

sleep winui snow h*‘;:jius ty fal! on the uiouu: .iin • au ! d^ jc- wake 

until their worshtj>prrs ar ius** tiiem rhis i- tic* * t ioii f -r tl.i 
festiv'al *>f tiie Kur in- aud it i** In ld at .o a Si * five te.nph s of 
their god^ at the fall mo,,!i i?i 1 ‘bagan. In e.i<-h n niph a small f»prn 
wind-ov let into So* outer w ill. B* low fioN ms;*!' flc building 
placeil an image of the a?.d two ba?M.K, ♦ .». }( ffMru s fo H 
are chosen from hi? uorshippt*r ». rie*-* uj# u f.i.s* for some dav*' 
tmfvwe ‘he t estival Oe.c rc|.r«*sonU the go.l <l‘*h uders, aud the *tther 
side attacks them. Botli arc armed vuSi .‘-:.o\vd ,ol ^ The defeiulcrfi 
station lle‘ms» Ives close t > the window and try t * ie.r off Ih'* attacking 
|Kirtv whost' uhject is riot to hit them ha« k, hut. *■> arouse the g»w] he 
their missiles. If they fail to do t hi.s iMdSre » In ; supply is exiniuried 
they arc iwi t! .several rams, l>ut it tlo \ ^110 0.(1 *1 iduiug him nn the 
head it is peculiarly ausjdei uis are! tlo n they c *j} jiu,} j,.;ip 
ehouting tint the gxl iias risen i>.)m bin The d fenders op 

their part revile them for the saerileg^-, hurl she?* ^ at I Item and ebane 
them tlirough the village, bring sleds o^cr iu or le-adti. When a 
truce is called the gol^H opinion is askcil through a diviner in an 
ecstacy, hut while I c invariably c o nrn uids hi*^ d^ femb for their /eal 
be thanks their as>ailant« for awaking lu'm and join#* in the festi- 
val which lasts for ««everal day#». 

Where the Gujarn »ettlM in theplah.^ they their r wu languiig^n 
but as we enter the lower hills we in variably come upon a diiilcet locally 
known aa Gujari. All this ia pre-eminently true, but to the present 
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The hietcfy of the Hun inroads* 

wrltc^r it appeam that the IWjput GiijarB and the Gujar gettlemenis of 
the modem Vunjah may owe their origin to administrative or military 
colonisation of the Punjah and its eastern hills by the gieat Gujar 
empire, whose rulers found the Punjab difficult to hold ami Imi con- 
stantly to ©nfief Rajput or Gujar condottierl with allodial fiefs held 
on condition of military service. 

Tie Ilttne. — The first recorded invasion of India by the 
Huns is aseribe<l to the reign of Skandagupta, and mn<it have occurred 
between 455 and 457 A. I) It wan repulsed by their decisive defeat, 
but this lirst incursion must have lie<*n made by a com^mnitively wcjik 
body since about 500 A. D. the nomads appear^nl in greater force and 
ovmvhelrne<I Gamlh?ira, From this new biise they penetrated into the 
(Jai getic provinci^w and uverfhivw tin* Gufita empir»\ IndeewJ Tonimana, 
their leader, was m tually ♦ ‘ftibbsiu-d as ruler of M/ilwa in Central 
India f>r5»r A. I>. and on his <le.itl» in 510 A D his empire passed 

to his son Mihiragi’.hi wi* eapiuil was at Sigala in the Punjab. 

Song-Yun, the Chin**<'’ inv*w, also found a Htin king ruling over 
(•aniliiara in 5:30, tfiouifh \vh<»!her tliis king was Mihiragnhi or not is 
umertain und uiiiiup«»r<ant 

•gain in 5 t7 A. I> (-osmas I tidier »pleastew descriliCS Goibs, a Whitt 
Hun king» as h<rd of India Mihiragula prohaldy <licd in 5 JO, but even 
after his d^^ath if is rcrUin that ail tln‘«tates uf thf‘ Gansrctic plain suffer- 
ed sevfuely from thf r ivag»‘Sof the Hutis during the s»eoud half of the €th 
century nnd i* nas in that |>**rifK! that the Raja of Thanesar gaiiKKl renown 
by his ;ii war.s against the Iltiii selflcments in tin' north-west 

Punjab. In (iOi his « con had advato**.**! into the lulls against them, 
hut lic leralh d hv hi'* fathorh thcilh and we have no record of any 
finai d«jf4tru* lion .tf thos*- Iluu tlcnn t.ts. HaivhaV coiupiestft lav la 
othor dir»*'Oion<. TIm' Hum iova i •!» tlius began in 4.'5 and we still find 
the n*ib^ iblisln^d on tin* n<uifi wt^t frontier in tnj — i.'.O years later. 

hi iaf**r Saiihkril ii*f raturr f fenn lUuia is employed in a very 
!nd»*t I’ljinnle t<» denote a hTt igner from the north-west, just as 

Yavaua had i oeu einjdoved in anei -nt timrs, and one of the ihirty*six so- 
ciY’ d ri val Ujijput » l;*ns wis uclually uiven tiie name ef llunad This 
deM^jiiuit on mav }; ^vo'\rr <|uif‘‘ }w^ssil !y hav<‘ been its real name and 
di‘nf>ie ils real ihsei nt from the Huns, n tribe or dynasty of lhat I'tne 
havi^^g, \v * mav assume, ^rtaldishcd itself in India and, as a conf|aeting or 
<lMn!nant race. iiet|nir«Hl Kajput sUtus. 

Vincent o/i nf., pp. >73*^. 
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Appendix to Part II. 

A NOTE ON ZaBULISTAN. 


On coins of Vdsudeva occur the names of three countries, Takan, 
Jdulistan and Sapardalakshan. The latter is the later Siwdlik. 

Tukan or Takan was according to Stein the name o£ the province 
which lay between the Indus and Beas and it was known as early as the 
8th century A. D.* 

Bhaiidarkar suggests that Takan should he "r^J^^Takka, and Tdq 
was apparently a town which lay in Zihiilistan. But /«7* or far/ meant 
an arch and the place-name Tank would appear to he derived fiom it and 
not from Tak or Takka. 

The name Zabulist;in ov Zawulistun wimld appear to mean the 'land 
of Zahul ' anti it was also so calleth hu(, strietly speaking Zahul was its 
capital. Its situation has already hemi de.scribt‘tl. Cunningham^s 
identification of Jaiilistan with .lahuh’stdn is im^ontrovertihle and 
Bhandarkar takes that to he ZAbulis'an no «*»jualio:i which appears hardly 
open to dispute* It is eijually prohal>le that the Jdvula Toramana 
of the Pehewa inscription derived In's title from Zalnl, ' ut hevoiul that 
It appears unsafe to The coins of the Shnhi Javiivla or .lahula, the 
Toramana Shiihi Jauvla of the Kura iiiseription From Uie S:»lt llang^*, miifit 
be those of this kifig, hut it d'>t*s not follow, as Hoernle says, that there 
was a Javixla tribe.- Still les^ does it foll(»w that the J uvulas were 
Gurjaras : or that, ii< Vincent Smith implie.s, the title J/uda v.as a Hun 
title '' 

It would he out of glace here to discuss tlie extent or history of 
Zahulistan. but one or two points may h » noted. It dirl not correspond 
to Seistan, but it iiielud<»<l the Sigiz or Sigizi rang»‘ whence Kustam 
derived his name of * the Sigizi ^ and which may have given its name to 
Seistan,^ and the town^-' of Baihaq or Mukir, Tuij and appanmtiy Uk of 
Sijistan,^ which was afterwards; called Ram Shahristand' ZabulistAn lay 
north-west and south-west of Ghazni, Imt did not incliulo that citr^ 
Le Strange says the high-IanJs of the Kandah^^r ennntr), along the 
upper waters of the Ilelraund, were known as Zahulistan.^ 

>SaJatara»giHi I, p. 20.'. inte 150. Grierson suggest* that Tskri is the script of the 
Takka* : .1. K. A. S. 19U. p. S02. 

2J.R. A.S., 1905, p. 3. 

3/A. 1909, p. 268. 

*TabaqH-i-SAliri, I, p. 184. 
s/o., pp. 67, 853.6, and II, p. 1120. 

«/i., II, p. 1122. 

r/A. I, p. 71, and II, p. 1020. 

^Tht Land* of the EaatBrn Caliphate,^. SSdse/. p. 343. For Tiq in ScisUn so* 
p. S43t forTaiin Daylain,p. 374nndfor Taq-i.Ba*tan, p. 187, 
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PART Ill.-THE ELEMENTS OF THE PUNJAB PEOPLE, 

Tbi mnABiim or oim. 

Before attempting to give any history of the modern Punjab 
tribes it will be welt to attempt a sketch of the foreign elements in the 
Hindu population of India generally ae determined by recent sdiolamhip. 
Professor D. R Bhandarkar^ has pointed out that the orthodox theory 
of Hindu society as once split up into four distinct castes is untenable. 
The Vedic castes were not absolutely distinct from one another. A 
Kshatriya, a Vuisya, even a man of the lowliest origin, could aspire 
to Brahman>hood. Vishvamitra, a Kshatriya, founded a Brahman 
family. Tiie sage Vasishtha was born of a harlot, but became a 
Brahman by religions austerities. ‘ Training of the mind,' says the 
verse of the Mahdbharata, ‘ is the cause of it ’ The reputed compiler of 
that epic, Vviisa, was Ijoni of a hshennau and Par^hara. the sage, of a 
Chandila woman. ‘ Many others, who were originally not twice-born, 
became BrAhmapas.' So in the Punjab of the [iresent day we find that 
it is function which determines caste, and not birth Two of the old 
royal and essentially Rajput families in the K^ngra hills, those of Kotlehr 
and Baugiihal, arc said to be Brahmans by original stock.^ So too istho 
ruling family of Jubbal. Its founder was Bliir Bhiit and his son by his 
wife, who was of his own caste, became the parokit or spiritual 
guide of his two half-brothers, sous of his father by the widowed 
Rdni of Sirmur, and also of his uterine brother, her son by its 
Raja.* 

Not only was it possible for men of humble origin to attain to 
Brahman-how, but marriage between the castes was frequent. 
ICshatriyas married with Brihmans on equal terms.* But the 
son of a Brahman by a Sudra woman was a Nisliadi and numerous 
instances might be given of new ‘ castes ' formed by similar mixed 
marriages. But such unions did not by any means always produce 
new castes On the contrary by a process very analogous to what 
goes on in the Punjab at the present day among the Asht-bans 
Brahmans,* the female issue of a mixed marriage could by degrees 

* I#W. Ant., 1911, January. — What fullom i* practically taken from tfab 
invaluable paper with detail’s and Ulnstratiou* added to emphaaiae the applieability of 
Proffer Bhandarkar's thesis to thoae Provinoea. Tliat th«? ppesent writar ii in entire 
accord with thorn will be ap{>arent from hie paper in .Mia, Vol VlII, July 1908, No. 52. 
Mr. W. CrooWn important ptiper on /Af StahiUtff of Cute and Tribal ii-roupe in In ia 
(Journal nf the Authr pological Inttiinte, 1914, Vol aLIV, p. 270 ff .) may also be 
consulted with advantage. 

a The rnling family of Koti, a feudatory of Keouthal State, in the Simla Hills, 
is a branch of the Kotlehr Rijas, Its is said to be Kanndinia, and the ohildxen 
of its founder Ram Pdl, being of a Rajput wife, became Rajputs. Simla Hill States 
C7aseff«er, Koti, p. 5. 

« Ibid, Jubbal, p- 4. The legend is of much intBreat as showing the absence 
of prejudioe against widow ve*marriage also. 

* Sea Vol. II, post., p. 601. 

*voi.ii,p. m. 
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The purity of acute. 

regain their place. Thus if a woman bora to a Brihmapa of a Sudra 
wtfe married a Brahman her issue would rank lowerthaua Brahman, 
but if her daughter again married a Braliman and thoir daughter again 
did so, the issue of the ‘sixth female offspring ' would, even if a eon, be 
regarded as a pure Brahman.^ In other words t he ISudra taint would 
be eliminated in seven generations, or us a verse of the Manti-Hmnti 
says : ‘ If (a female) sprung from a Brahmunaaml a Sudra female, 
bear children) to one of the hi:^ host (‘aste, tlio inferior (tribe) 

attains the highest caste within the hoveiiih generation/ This is not, 
^ sta^ictly speaking, pa ralleleclin ih-itish Ijahul at the ])roseTii, day. In 
i that remote canton the 'riuikurs take io wife Kanoi/ women ;is antjat;' 
butnotasWre or full Avife ; and though the sons of such women 
are not at first considered pure 'riiakurs, yet in u bnv gtmerations 
. they become equal always, we must assume, on (‘oudition that they 
%an find Thikur brides.^ Very similarly Brahmatis also havt* Kauet 
women ih their houses, and the sous of such u oiuen sina'ced as if 
legitimate. Their fathers, however, will not cal from tlnnr hands, 
though they will smokt^ wiili them. t'hcy are known as (juru 
and marry Kanets or women of mixed cast*‘, if lluw ean timl any. 
There are many of these gnrtU in Lahul, but tiiey eall themselves 
Brahmans and are probably acceplt'd as HiMhuiMiis in a few generations. 
In fact no new ‘ caste %)f y/zr/ov a})])c;irs to have Inazn fornied. Here 
we see in operation a priueiplc ]>y which tic* /z^z/c descendants of a 
mixed marriage eventually regained ihcir fatlior’s <‘iste. By an analo- 
gous principle women of lower eas((*s could aspire lo nnrriagc with 
men of the highest ca-tes, imt not in a single gcncr,.t.i,)n. It takes the 
Ghirth woman seven generations to become a (jueeii, but the RithBs 
daughter can aspire to that dignity in In other words, by successive 

marriages in a higher grade a Gliirtiini^s daughter, daiightcu'^s datightor, 
and so on, is in seven generations eligible to i)econn‘‘ tin? bride of a 
Rdja. AlU exact parallel to the MittUvshara rule is not i'ound in the 
modern Punjab, but the analogies with and nrscmblmiees to it are 
striking. It would also appear tliat in nnci'mt times :i Ikahmar/s male 
descendants by a Shiidra woman would in time regain Hnihmanutal status, 
just as they seem to do in modern Laliiii, for Maiiu ordnimid that “ if 
a Parashava, the son of a Brahman and a Shudra femah’, marries a most 
excellent Parashava female, wlio possesse^ a good moral (diaracter and 
other virtues, and if his descendants do the same, t he child born in the 
sixth generation will be a Brahinana,^^ Here vve have a new ‘ caste, ^ 
the Pdrashava originating in a mixed marriage,, ]>ut m.-ver dt?velo}dug, it 
would seem, into a caste, because its members could bv avoiding 
further miialliancei and rigidly marrying t7if:eY ne regain their ancestral 
status. 

* This rule comes from the Miinkshara. 

2 Cap. X, V. 64. It. is suggested that by children, female childreti jnust be meant. 
It if not clear that male oifspring; could regain the full status of a Brahnian. 

3 Brdjaf if equivalent to the Panjabi suraf, Paslitii suratat. Sucli womt^n are in Ldhul 
tanned ehutitmd or workers. 

^ Kdugra Gazetteeft Parts II to IV, 1899, p, 26 oi Part III, Ljihul. It is not stated 
that any such condition is in force, but judging by anaiogiei it is highly probable that i t 
eziits. 
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In ancient ititicS; however, the effect of an union between two 
different castes was ordinarily the formation of a new ^ caste \ No 
doubt the intermarriage ef two castes of more or less equal status had 
not such a lesnlt^ or at least it only resulted in forming a new group of 
much the same status. For instance the Brfihmana Harichandra, sumamed ^ 
Rohilladhi,^ had two views, a Brahman and a Kshatriya. His children 1 
by both were called Pratihtra,* but the eons of the former were Brthmana ; 
Pmtihtras and those of the latter ELshatrija Pratih&ras* And tiie ! 
PratihAras, in spite of their Gujar origin, became a lldjpfit clan, one i 
of the four Agnikulas. But when the disparity between the contract** 
ing parties was great, or when by what was termed a pratiloma marriage 
a man e8[x>itsed a woman of hiffher caste than his own, a new caste was 
generally formed^ Numerous instances of such new castes could be 
cited from Cclebrooke^s Esmys* The late Sir Denzil Ibbetson excerpted 
the following note from Colebrooke^s work : — 

It would seem that the offspring of marriage and of illicit inter- 
course between different castes were called by the same name ; but 
this is open to some question (p. ii72). Those begotten by a higher 
or a lower are distinguished from those begotten by a lower or a higher 
class (p, 278). The third is sprung from inter-marriages of the first 
and second set \ the fourth from different classes of the second ; the 
fifth from the second and third, and the sixth from the second and 
fourth. Manu adds to these tribes four sous of outcastes. The Tantrd 
named many other castes (the above are apparently got from the PnrdnaB) : 
(p. 274). Except the mixed classes named by Manu, the rest are 
terms f jr profession rather thr n tribes ; and they should be considered 
as denoting companies of artisans rather than distinct races. The 
mention of mixed classes and professions of artisans in the Amara Sinha 
supports this conjecture (p. 274). The mentions 262 mixed 
castea of the second set (above). They, like other mixed classes, are 
iucltided in Sudra; but they are considered most abject ; and most of ’ 
them now experience the same contemptuous treatment as the abject 
mixed classes mentioned by Manu (p. 275). The says, ‘avoid 

the to ich of the Chanddla and other abject classes ; and of them 
who eat cow flesh, often utter forbidden words, and omit the pres- 
cribed ceremonies.' They are called Mlechhd, and going to the region 
of ^ Yavaua have become Yavanas/ Again ? ‘ These seven, the Raj aka 

I? mason), Karmahdra (smith), Nata (dancer, actor ! ), Barada 
(? tdrdUdz I ), Kaivarta (fisherman), M^ahhillaS are the last tribes ' 
and pollute by contact, mediate or immediate. A man should make obla- 
tions for, but should uot dally with, women of Nafa, Kap&la, Rajaki, 


* The son of a Brahman who marrioa a K»hatri/a woman by anuloma was apparently 
hiuMKilf a Brahman* 

• Thli •nrnama surely points to a northern origin. , , . , , „ . . 

‘ Ohamberialii/ lit. door-keeper. ThU if. however, doubted by Pmfessor Bhandar- 
kar. The Pratihinw are represented in the modern Punjab by the FarihAr m Dera 
Gh4ai Khin. Prafcih4ia is the Sanskriti** d form of Pa^ihAr. For the office of prat%kdra, 
seeYogePf e/C4afa&«, p,<. 135 and 284, , . ^ i 

♦Or rather * Mods and BhCl-. ^ Colebrooke does not explain all th^ names. Bajaka 
ia not traceable. |>lotto gives fast as a bard Ofr bowman, but it can hardly «po.vder* 

maker. 
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Nipita (barl^r) castes^ and prostitutes. Besides their speoial occupa- 
tioD, each mixeid class rmj follow the special occupation oi his mothh^n 
class ; at any rate if he belongs t> the first set (above). They may also 
follow any of the Sddr4 occupations, menial service, handicraft, com- 
merce, agriculture/^ 

Indeed so firmly established was this principle that a marked 
m^ialltance of a praiiloma marriage founded a new caste, that it 
apparently became customary to define the status of a caste of loWly 
pngin, aboriginal descent or degraded functions in the terms of an 
assumed or fiotitious inixed marriage. Thus in order to express ade- 
quately the utter degradation of the Chandaia he must be described as 
the Issue of a Sbudra man, begotten of a Brahman woman/ just as the 
uncleanness of the Dakaut Brahmans can only be brought out by 
saying that they are descended Irom the r/shi Daka by a Sbudra 
woman/ 

The formation of new castes on the principles set forth above 
was a very easy matter, so easy indeed that new castes might have 
been multiplied to infinity. But new factors canie in to check their 
unrestricted creation. One of these factors was occn])ation, another 
was social usage. These were the two det(*rmining factors. Thus % 
Rajput who married a Jdt wife did not necessarily sink to status, 
but if his descendants tolerated widow re-marriage he certainly did so, 
and if they took to cultivating the soil with their own hands they 
probably did so in time, and having lost tbelr status as Rajpufs adopted 
widow re-marriage as a natural corollary. (Jountless Jat tribes claim, 
doubtless with good riglil', to be descended from Kiijput ancestors who 
fell by marrying Jat women, or Gujars or others of like status. For a 
converse instanci of promotion by marrying a woman of higher status 
see the case of the Dodai Baloch at p. 43, Vol. 11. 

Professor Bhandarkar arrives at the conclusion that even in the 
highest castes purity of blood is not universal, and he goes on to show 
how foreign elements were absorbed into the Hin<ln population. This 
appears to have been effected by a two-fold process. The descendants 
of invaders or immigrants were admitted into the pale or Hinduism 
according to their degree, I'he priestly Magian became a Brahman 
and the warrior a Ksh'itriya, precisely fiS in modern Laiiul the ThAkurs 
or gentry and rulers have begun to assert a Rdjpfit origin, 

though more or less pure Mongolians by Wood, just as the Kanets, at 
any rate in the valleys of Gdra and Rangloi, are pure Botias* or 
Mongolians. The second process was intermarriage^ 

>866 Vol. II, p. 151, 6. 6. Chanel, 

• Vol. II, p. 186. Of. the foot-note* on p. 189 as to the origin of the Siwaul 
Brahmans. 

real Karets of Patan who are Hindus look down upon the KaneU of G4ra and 
Eangiorand call them Botz^t and regard them as of inferior caste, Bnt this may be due 
to the fact that they are Buddhists; see Kingya, Gazetteer, 1897, Parts II to IV, Part III, 
p. 26, comi^red with the top of p 21. Crooke, op. di., p. 271, accepts the present wrfer^s 
view that 8ir T. H. Holland's eencIci«ioi(S, referred to at p, 456, Vol. II regarding' 
the Ksnets are vitiated by his failare to diiitingnish between the mixed and unmixed erronpe 
^fiheKaneteinUbnl. ^ ^ 
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Pxofessot Bbandarkat iHustrates the firet-named procees by some 
Tory interestftig historical facts, called from all 'parts of India* 

He cites the recently discovered inscription at Besnagar in Gwiliori 
for an instance of a Greek ambassador, a Yavana-duta, with the Greek 
name of Heliodorus, erecting a garuda column to Vasndeva, god of 
godS| not as a mere compliment but because he was a Bliagavata of the 
god and therefore faii’ly to be descrfbed as a Vai’shnava and a Hindu. 

The Yavana men however were oftener Buddhiste than Hindus, They 
were succeeded by the Sakas, also a foreign tribe, wliose dynasty ruled 
Afghinistan and the Punjab. Some of their kshalrapa^ or satraps were 
Buddhists, but others affected the Bralimanic religion, as did also many 
private individuals among the J^akas. At about the same period came 
the Abhiras, the modern Ahfrg, described as bandits and foreigners, but 
undoubtedly Hindus. One of their sub-castes is closely associated with ; 
the cult of Krishna and claims descent from his foster-father Nanda.* 
Abbira found in Rdjputdna and elsewhere, but not ap- / 

ptfently in Uie Pun jab. After the 8 akas came the Kushanas, whose / 
jdngs had Turki names and Mongolian features. After the Buddhist 
Kanishka the ^ushilj kings did homage to Shiva and other deities of 
the Brahmanic pinth'eon. 

Of mor0' special interest, however, are the Maga or Bliikadvipi^ ' 
Brahmans who must be assigned to about this period, ^^cy were un- 
doubtedly Magi, and were brought into Jambudvipa by the son of 
Krishna Samba, who was sufTering from white leprosy and was ad- 
vised by Narada to build a temple to Surya on the Chenab, This 
jtensple was erected at MuUan or Sambapiira, one of its earlier names. 
The Magas wer(3 also called Bhojakas and wore an avfjanga or girdle 
which was originally the skin of the serpent-god Vasuki, and Professor 
Bhaudarkar points out that the name of )bbeir originator, Jarasfaasta, 
bears a close resemblance to that of Zoroaster,^ and hi is informed that 
the pujdrts of the temples of Jagadisha and J awdlamukbi^ {in Kdngfa) 

» J. B.A.S,, 1909, p. 1089. 

* See Vol U, p. 5, Are we to take it that tlu- Naix-Vbausi Ahfrs kre descended from 
AlhfrSn who adopted the calt cf Krishna, while the Jadubausi are descended from those who 
took Yddava wives, i.e, ietennarvied with tho indij^enoxis races ? The legend goes that 
Arjima, after creniatinar KT'sbna and Balarama, was ma-ching through the Punjab 
to Mathura wdth the Yidava widows, when he was waylaid by the Abiu'ras and robbed* of 
his treasures and beautiful women 

’ This agrees witli Abn Hihen-al-Pcruni, who says that the cameo of HnlMn were 
Katht-, Hans-, Bag and finally Sanb-pur. MviUsthdu was the name of the idol and from 
it is derived the modcra uarae of the town. The temple of the Sun w*s 9 styled Aditya. Below 
it w^as a vault for storing gold. See Ravoxty in J. A. S. H.. 1892, Part I, pp. 191 ei seqq, 
miiot's translatijns in his EUfortf of Ttidfa, I, pp. 14, 15, 35, were incorrect. 

* The sage Rijibva, of the Mihira (^otra, 

I ‘ 

Sdrya, tbo Sim x NakshiiblwC. 

! 

» Inrasbaftta or Jarashabda — equaled to Jaratusta or Zoroaster, 

Mihira is the SansUritizt'd form of the Old Persian wtfAr. 

*If Professor Bbaudarkar’s information is oorteot the derivation of Bhojki suggested on 
p. 107 of Yol. II is untenable and the Bhojkfs of Klngjraare tho Magas or Bhojato, 
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are Sikadvfpi firabmans, as are tbe Sewak or Bhojak, most of whom 
ai^ religiouB depemhnta of fhe Oswil SrAvats (Saraogis) in Jodhpur. 
These Sewaks keep images of Surya in their houses, and worship him on 
Sunday when they eat rice only. They used to wear a necklaoe 
resembling the cast-off skin of a serpent. The Parishari Brahmans of 
Pushkar were also originally known as Sewaks and S4kadvfpi Brah- 
mans. About 505 A. D. we find the Magas spoken of as the proper 
persons to consecrate images of Sury4, and c. 550 it is complained that 
in the Kaliynga the Magas would rank as Hrahmans. In all probability 
then the Magas came into India about the middle of the 5th century 
;or earlier with Kanishke as his Avistic priests. It may be of interest to 
add that the presence of the Magian fire-worshippers in the Punjab 
would explain a curious passage in the Zafarndma, which states that 
Timiir found the inhabitants of Samdiia, Kaithal and Asandi to be 
mostly fire-worshippers. The people of Tughlikpur, fi kos from ABaodi, 
belonged to the religion of the Magi (sanawti/a) and believed in the two 
gods Yazd^n and Ahriman of the Zoroastrians. The people of this 
place were also called Salun.^ J . 

After the power of the Kushanas was oiiertbraWn and that of 
the Guptas established, India enjoyed respite for aliouttwo centuries. 

‘ During the first half of the 6th century the Hiinas penetrated into India 
with the allied tribes of Gurjaras, Maitrakas and so forth, eclipsed ‘ 
the Gupta power and occupied northern and central India, The 
Huna sovereign Mibirakula, in spite of his Persian name,* 
a Hindu and his coins bear the bull— an emblem of Shiva — 
reverse. The Hunas, undoubtedly the White Ephthalites, or 
had come to be regarded as Kshatriyas as early as the 1 1th century, 
and became so thoroughly Hindiiised that they are looked upon as one 
of the 86 Kajput families believed to be genuine and pure. The name 
is still found as a sub-division of the llahbari caste.* The Gdjar, 
Sanskritised as Gurjara, were undoubtedly another foreign horde, yet 
as early ms the first half of tbe 7th century they had become Hindus, 
and some of them at least had actually acquired the rank of Kshatriyas, 
being commonly styled the imperial Pratihara dynasty. One inscrip- 
tion speaks of the Gurjara-PratihSras. Among the 36 royal families 
of the ^ real ^ Rajputs again we find the Badoujar, who represent 
an aristocracy of Gujar descent and of Rajput status. The Qujar-Gaur 
Drahmans are also, in all probability, Brahmans of Gujar-race from 
the tract round Thanesar. The late Sir James Campbell identified 
the Gujars with the Khazars who occupied a very prominent position 
on the borderland of Europe and Asia, especially in the fith century, 
and who are described as a fair-skinned, black-haired race of a 


1 E. H. I., Ill, p. 494, cj. p. 481. 

i Mibirakula is tbe Sanskritised form of Mibrjarul, ‘ Hose of the Sun.’ 

/ 4 

8 Professor Bbandarkar says that Huna is now-a-days found .as a family uame in the 
Punjab, but the present writer has not come across it. He’ is, however, in entire 
agreement with Professor Bhandarkar's view that tbe B4jpdt Hiin^s are Hdns by «ritfin 
•ee MuSp 1908, p« lOQ. 
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remarkable beauty and stature. Their women indeed were sought as 
wives equally at Byzantium and Ba^hdad.^^^ 


Another Rajput trihe^ which is in all probability of Q4iar origin, 
is the Cliajalcya or Cliaulukya« Two branches of this tribe migrated 
from riortlioru Indin. One, called Chdlakya, descended from the 
Siwalik hills in the last quarter of the Cth century and penetrated far 
into southern lii<li:i. The other, the Chaulukya or Solanki, left Kanaui 
about 050 A.D. and occupied Guzorat, but Solanki Rajputs are still to 
bo found in the Punjab in Hoshiarpiir an<l in the tracts bordering on 
Rajputaua in the south-east of the Province Like the PadiliaVb they 
are regarded as Aguikulas . 


The Clidhamanas, the third Aguikula tribe, are now the Chauhans. 
Professor Bhaudarkar would attribute to them a Sassanlaii ori^gm and 
read Chdharaa]ia for VaJimana on the coins of Vasudeva, who 
reigned at .Multan over d\‘ikk,i. Zabulisi.an and Sapadalaksha or the 
Siwalik kingdom. V^isadcva^s nationality is disputed. Cunningham 
thought him a later Hiina, Proi'essor Rapsou would regard him as a 
Sassaniau and Professor Bhaudarkar as probably a Khazar and so a 
Gurjara. However this may he, the Chahamanas weiv undoubtedly of 
foreign origin, and they were known as the Sapadalakshia-Chahamanas 
or Chauliaus of the country of the 125,000 hills, which included not 
only. the Siwalik range, hut a territory in the plains which included 
Ndgaiir on the wt‘st as W(dl as the Punjab Siwaliks and the submontane 
tra(^ts as far as Chamba' and Takka or Tak, the province between the 
Indus and tlie Bens. 


The Mutraka tribe probably entered India with the Huns. Their 
uauio appears i,o l)(‘ d(*rived from <ii!(ruy the sun, a s^monym of mihira^ 
and to be prr?scrvt*d in Mcj*, Mair, and it may be suggested Med, unless 
the latter ttwm means boatman, cf. Balociii Metlia. 

Closely a'jsociated with tln> Maitvakas wore the Nfigar Brahmans 
whos(' origin Professvir Bhaudarkar would assign to" TTagarlvot, the 
modern Kangra. Oue of their Hhanii>im or name-endings was Mitra. 
liutiut-) th'^ NTagar Brahmans other castes a])pear to have been ineor- 

* Tlu.^ tlu'!»ry leiivosi uiio.Kplaiuod the OUlihr aul contempt in which the Giijar'? are 
hold hy other triUcii. Kvoii when, aa in Attx'k, i'ooU cultivators and well-to-do, they seem 
to 1)0 lo iked upon a-i lit tie bettor tluiu ineniaU. and the appointment of a Qdjar to any 
place of authority over any otiicr tribe is alwayii the signal for disturb ance : Attock 
1907, p. 91. 

® To the reference.^ irlven by Professor Bliandarkar may be added Raverty^s Tahaqdt 
»• y(isin\ p]). 1 10, 200, etc. * Njigaur of Siwalikh ’ was .spoken of in early Muhammadan 
times Tlio tract from the Sutlej to the Gauges extending as far south as Hansi was 
oallcfl tlie Siwiilikh, and Homo native writers include the whole of the Alpine Punjab below 
the hii^^ln'r riDigjs from tlic Gang s t..i Ivashniir iiUilcr tlio name of Koh-i'^^iwalikh, tSiW, 
p.^ . Am to tho Aliiehhatra, which .laina works also mention as the capital of 

dangala. V)laoed hi the Mahfthharaf a near Mildroya, it appoar^ to be the modern Arura 
in Lulhiaiia, ideiitiiiod with Ahichatta hy tho late Sir Atar Singh of Rhadaur. But 
Hatur was also called Aichata N'agri, as well as Arhaipur. Cunniiigham identified Bhadaor 
with Arhatpur : Ludhidna QatseUeer^ 190A, pp. 14 and 227# 
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The * abozigiml ’ tnbea. 

pomted^ and among otherB the Vaisya name-suffix Datta is found as a 
iharman of the Nagar Brahman, just as it is among the Muhi&l Brah- 
mans.^ On the other hand, the Nagra JAts probably derive their name 
from Nagar, a place described as not far from Ahichchhatra, which was 
either the Ahiohhatra now represented by Arura (or possibly by Hatur) 
or a place in the Siwilik hills. '•* 

The aborigines of the Punjab. 

It has long been the practice to speak of aboriginal tribes in the 
Punjab, but it is very difficult to say precisely what tribes or elements 
in its population are aboriginal. Both these Provinces are on the 
whole poor in early historical remains, and both are singularly destitute 
of relics of pre-history. In the Thai or steppe .of Mian wall local 
tradition attributes the first possession of the country to a half mythi- 
cal race of gigantic men, called Belemas, whose mighty bones and 
great earthen vessels are even now said to be discovered beneath the 
sand hills. But the Belemas can hardly be other than thj Bahlims, 
a tribe still extant as a Rajput sept. It was established on the Indus 
previous to the Seers iSiars) and Mackenzie mentions it as extinct, 
but not apparently as a very ancient race : Leia and Bhakkar Sett. T\ep. 
1865 , § 32 . 

Thorburii records that the Marwat plain was sparsely inhabited 
by a race which has left us nothing but its name, Pothi, and this race 
appears to have been found in Marwat so late as throe or four centuries 
ago when the Niazis overmn it from TAnk.‘^ 

Raverty [also notes that the Budli or Budni, who consisted of 
several tribes and held a large tract of country extending from 
Nangrahar to the Indus, were displaced by the Afghans when they 
first entered Bangash, the modern Kurram.*^ He deprecates any 
hasty conjecture that they were Buddhists, as the Akhund Darveza 
says they were Kafirs, that is, non-MnssalmAns, but he does not say 
they were Buddhists. Raverty adds that the Budlis were expelled 
from Nangrahar by Sultan Bahram, ruler of Pich and Lamghan. 

Vol. II, p. 121. 

2 Professor Bhandarkar postulates at least tJircc Ahichcbhatras, one in the United 
Provinces, about 22 miles north of Badiiun, a second not located and a third in the Himdayas 
in the Jingala country near Miidreya, >\hich u*as situated between the Chenab and Sutlej. 
If the Madreya is to be identified with the Madra Des tlie Jangala would certainly appear 
to be the modern Jangal tract of the ^lalw'a country, south of the present Sutlej valley, 
and Ami a lies in this tract. Probably there were two Ahichcbhatras in the Punjab, to 
wit, Ariira, and one in the Himalaya, possibly in Kangra, in which District Chhatt is still 
the name of a village. But a Chhatt is also found near Banur in Patidla territory. And 
the place-name may be connected with the institution of cAAaif'and malcdn among the 
Rajputs, 

3 B<tnm or our Afghan Frontier, p. 14. Pothi suggests a connection with Potho- 

har or war,— a region lying between the Jhelum river and the Indus. * But strictly 
speaking, the limits of Potbwar arc confined to the four ancient pnrganaa of the Ain-i^ 
Akbari, viz,, Fatchpur Baori, now Rawalpindi, AJtbar4bM Tarkhpari. and 

Pbarwiaa or Pharbila.'— X JDelmerick in P. N. Q. I., § 617. 

FcUm on AfghdnUtdn, pp. 880-81. 
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fflieace they fled eastwards, according' to the Akhdnd, and there found 
others o£ their race. Raverty hazards a conjecture that the Awins, 
Kathars and Gakhars were some of the Budli or Budai tribes who 
crossed the Indus into the Siudh-S%ar Doab. 

In the PeshAwar valley we find the Khands^ but it is doubtful 
whether they can be regarded as even very early settlers in that tract, 
though it is tempting to connect their name with the GandhAra. 

In the Central Punjab Murray^ describes the Kathis as a pastoral 
tribe, and as Jdn, their ofcfier name denotes, they live an erratic life/^ 
But Sir Alexander Cunningham correctly describes the Jdns as distinct 
from the KAthis, though he says that both tribes are tall, comely and 
long-lived races, who feed vast herds of camels and black cattle which 
provide them with their loved libations of milk. Cunningham however 
ap[>ears to be speaking of the Jan, ^ a wild and lawless tribe ^ of the 
southern BAri Doab, which lias apparently disappeared as completely as 
the Jdn, though Capt. J. D. Cunningham, writing in 1819, speaks of 
the Jans as being, \\ko the llhattis, Sials, Karrals, Kathis and other 
Tribes, both pastoral and predatory : see his Ilutorj of the ^ikhs^ p. 7. 

In the northern Punjab tradition assigns the whole of the modern 
SiAlkot district to the Yauaiis or Yeers, who lived in juris ijans,) or rude 
luud huts. The Yeers also held the Jech and Sindh-Sagar Doabs, and 
were known as Jhuns and Puchedas in the Rechna Doab, and in the 
BAri Doab as Bhular, Man and Her, the three original tribes of the 
great JAt ^ caste\ The Shook Dul were also recorded as the most 
powerful tribe in the Punjab ui the time of Bikramajit.- It is im- 
possible to say whence these traditions wore obtained or what substratum 
of truth there may be in tliem. The Jhdus, Jdns or Jans thus appear to 
have left a widespread tradition, yet they are unknown to history, unless 
we may conjecture that they preserve the name of Yona or Yavanas, 
the territory of the Graoco-Bactrian King Milinda whose capital was 
SAgala.^ 

The aborigines of IiAhul were the Mon or Mon-pas, and Cunning- 
ham thought that the ancient sub- Himalayan people were the Mon or 
as they are called in Tibetan, MolAn. 


Tribal areas and tribal NA»fES. 


The Punjab is studded with tracts of very varying size, which 
derive their names from the tribes which now, or at some recent period, 
held sway therein. Along its northern border lie the Khattar,^ 
KahutAni and Bala Gheb tracts in Rawalpindu The Bala Gheb or 


^ History of the Pun jab, p. 38. 

2 Ppinsep^s Sialkofc Settlevnent Report, 1865, p. 88-9. 
’Cunaiag’ham*!) Ancient Geography of India, p. 186- 
*From the Khattar tribe, according to the BAwalpiadi Gazetteer, 
name appears to be obsolete as applied to the tract held by tbi« tribe. 


1883-84, but the 


H 
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Qaliepi literally Upper Gheb, derives its name from the Ghebas* It is 
held by Ghebas calling themselves Eewals of Mughal descent.^ The 
Ghebas also gave their name to Pindi Gheb, a township now held 
by the Jodhras. According to Raverty, Chakkawil, now ChakwAI, 
was one of the principal places in the Dhani Gahep^^ — Dhani being 
&e name of the tract, and Gahep a great Jat tribe. But the Gahep 
cannot be other than the Gheba and they do not now hold the Dhani, 

^ west Chakw4U tahsih The name Dhani appears to give their name to 
the Dhanial Rajputs and to be so called from dAan, ‘ wealth,^ owing to 
its fertility.^ TheKahuts have given their name to the Kahutani tract in 
Chakwil tahsil and the Kahuta hills and town preserve memories of their 
former seats. The Bugiil tract, described by Cunningham as lying 
on the bank of the Jhelum under Bdlnath, is also calkd Baisgrdm or 
the 22 villages. Cunningham says it derives its name from the 
Bngidl branch of the Janjuas, but as there is also a Gakkhar £ept of 
that name he suggests that the Bugial septs in both those tribes 
derive their name from the locality — a not improbable conjecture.'’ The 
Awins hold the Awankari in the Salt Range and a smaller tract in the 
Jullundur District bears the same name. 

In the District of GnjrAt, a name which itself denotes the territory 
of the Gujars,^ lie the Herat and Jatatar. The latter clearly means the 
Jat realm, but the derivation of Hersii is obscure. It is popularly 
derived from Herat in Afghanistan, but this derivation is hardly tenable. 
Cunningham® derived Hair^t, which he says is the original name 
of the city of Gujrdt, as Hairat-des was of the district, from the 
Arat^. 'But tempting as the derivation is, it is difficult to accept 
it. The Aratta appear to be identical with the Sanskrit Ar^shtraka, 
Hbe king-less, which name is w ell preserved in Jnstin^s A rest®, 
Arrian^s Adraist®, and the Andrest® of Diodorus. But Aratta was 
also equivalent to Madra, Jarttikka, and the ^thieving Bahika^ of the 
Mahdb/idrata, the Kathjei of Sangala (? Sialkot) arc stigmatized 
in that poeim. The term king-less might well have been ap- 
plied to the democratic Punjab tribes of that period, but it is 
doubtful if the Her Jat tribe derives its name from Aratta. The 

I BAwalpindi Gazetteer, 1893-94, p. 67. Rewal is apparently a mistake, * Banal can 
hardly be meant. 

» The statement that the BhaniAl give their name to the Dliani, on p. 235 of Vol. II, 
is made on Ibbe^n’s authority : Census Rep. 1881, f 463. The Dhani is very variously 
defined. One writer says it is the same as Pothow^r *. P. N. Q. I., 4 380. The eastern 
Dhani was a lake which was only drained under Bihar’s orders. It was lield by Gujar 
graziers from whom the Kahuts collected revenue to remit to Delhi ; Jhelum Gazetteer 
1904, p. 109. It was called Balu ki Dhan from Bal, ancestor of the Kassurs or Maluki 
Dhan from the Janjda chief Mai of Malot : ih., pp. 107-09. Lastly dhan appears to mean 
a pool or lake, 

• A. S. B. II, p. 27. For the Bugiil mandis, see p. 267 of Vol. II, infra. 

* GnjrAt denotes the G^ar tract ; Gujrinw&la the Gujars* village : a distinction 
oTorlooked in Baden PowelPs Indian Village Community. 

^^neienf Geography of India, p. 179. 

» According to Grierson this is a doubtful explanation j The Pahari Language p 4 
note 27, in Ind. Ant, 1916. if • r* f 

^ Cunningham, op. cit, p, 216, 
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modern Jat&tar does not quite correspond to the ancient country of the 
Jartikas whose capital SAkala lay on the Apagd (now the Ailc) to the 
west of the Bivi, if we are to understand that the Jartikas did not 
extend to the west of the Chenab. But the Madra country or Madra* 
des is said by some to extend as far west as the Jhelum^ though others 
say it only extends to the Chenab, so that the modern Jatatar may 
well represent a Jartika tract of the Madr-des, if we may assume that the 
term Jartika was strictly only applicable to the western tribes of the Madr-* 
des': Cunningham also records that in the Chaj or Chinhat Do^b we find 
a Banja Des, so called from the Ranjhatribe,anda Tirarfafipcf, while in 
the Rachna Doab we have a Chfma Des, to the south and west of Sidl- 
kot. The two latter names are derived from the Jat tribes which pre- 
dominate in those tracts, but all three appear to be obsolescent if not 
obsolete.^ 

Further east, in Sialkot, lies the Bajw^t^ or territory of the Biju 
Rajputs, whom it is tempting to identify with the Bahikas of SAkala or 
Sagala. In Gurdaspur the Ri4r Jats give their name to the Riarld tract. 

In Jullundur tlio Manj ki Dardhak or Dardhak, which appears as 
a 7/ia/ial in the Ain-i-Akhari^ included the modern tahsil of Bahon 
with parts oE Phillaur and Phagwara. The Manj or Manjki tracts 
on the other hand, includes the western part of the Phillaur tahsil 
and a large part of Nakodar. The modern Grand Trunk Road separates 
the Manj tract from the Dardhak It is, however, doubtful whether 
either tract derives its name from the Manj tribe. Quite possibly 
the Manj or Manjki is named from the tribe wliich held it, but it is 
not impossible that the tribe takes its name from the soil or the situ- 
ation of the tract. 

In Hoshiarpur the Khokhars hold the Khokharain, a tract on 
the Kapurihala border And the Jaswdn Dun* is named from, or 
more probably gives its name to, the Jaswal Rdjputs. 

The Gaddis of Chamba and Kangra occupy the Gadderan, a tract 
which ‘lies across the Dhaola Dluir, 

It is very doubtful if the name Kulu can be derived from the Koli 
tribe, but in the Simla Hills the Thakurs gave their name to the 
Tlnikuraiii®. 

In the Simla Hills the Mangal Kanets give their name to the 
Miingal tract, while the petty fief of Rawahin or Rawain is probably so 
named from the Rao or Rdlm Kanets. In Hissar the Punvvar Rajputs 
held a Punwarwati. 

p. 185. 

'■* A. S. R. II, p. 50 Ho also meutions Miani Gondal but that is only a village. 

^ Priusop (Sialkot Settlement Ueporty 1865, p. 39) gives the form Bajwant. 
This would appear to be the older form of the word; e,g, of. PathAnti and Mdaunti. The 
former appear^ to be the country round Patliinkot, the latter the tract round the tosm of 
Nadauu. Cunningham, however, calls the country round Pafchankot Pathawat, a name now 
apparently obsolete : op. cif., p. 144. 

< It is possible that the ancient form of the name was Jaswant : cf, Bajwant and 
Nadaunti. 

» In Kulu the fhdkurain was the period of the Thikurs^ rule. 
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In the extreme south-east of the Province lies part of the Mewdt, 
80 oalled after the Meos, but in its turn it gives its name to the Me- 
w&tisj or people of the Mewat. The Mewat further comprises the 
Dhangalwati| Naiwira and Pahatwara, three tracts named after the pah 
of the Meos which hold them. The Jiit country round Palwal' 
is also called the Jatiyat, and the Ahir country round Rewdri, the 
AMrwati. But the latter term is apparently only used by the Ahirs 
themselves^ as the Meos call the country west of Rewdri the Rdth 
or Bighauta. The R&th is also said to be distinct from Bighauta 
and to be one of the four tracts held by the Alanot Chauhdns. It was 
the largest of those tracts, lying for the most part in Alwar, but 
including the town of Ndrnaul, which was also named Narrdshtra.^ 
Narr&shtra must, however, be the name of a tract, not a city, and it 
is suggested that Rith is derived from Narrdshtra. The R4th is 
said to have lain to the south of Bighauta, which tract followed the 
course of the Kasdoti river stretching southwards along the west of 
the modern tahsil of Rewari in Gurgaon. The Dhaudoti tract lay 
between Bighauta and Hariana. It was a sandy stretch of country 
running from east to west across the centre of the Jhajjar tahsil. — 

N. Q. I., §§ 183, 870, 618. 

The Bhattis give their name to at least two tracts, the Bhattidna 
which comprised the valley of the Ghaggar from Eatehdbdd in Hissdr 
to Bhatner in the Bikdner State, together with part of the dry country 
stretching north-west of the Ghaggar towards the old bank of the 
Sutlej ; and also to the Bhattiora, a considerable tract in Jhang lying 
between the Shdh Jiwana villages in the west and the Ldli country in 
the east. The Bhatth>ra is thus in the Cliiniot tahsil, north or the 
Chenab. Numerous place-names, such as lihatner, which Cunningham 
appears to identify with Bhatistala,^ Pindi Bhattiaii and Bhatiot, 
are called after this tribe. According to Dr. J. Pli. Vogel, the 
Bhattiydt in Charaba is probably also named from the Bh:Ufi caste, but 
it does not appear that any such caste was ever settled in Chamba. 
Bhattiydt appears to be a modern form, and Dr Vogel thinks its 
termination is a Persian plural. It has lately been introduced into 
official documents, and it is often indicated by the name Bdra Bba|tinn, 
which points to its having once consisted of 12 pari/anas. Ge6graphi- 
cally nearly the whole of this territory belongs to the Kdngra valley, 
and it is noted as the recruiting ground for the Chamba army.'^ It is 
suggested that its name is derived from lha(a, a soldier, and that it 
m^ans *the 12 fiefs held on a military tenure ^ or simply 'the 12 
military pa fg anas, * 

^li is suggested that Palwal may be the XTpaplavya of the Mahdhhdrata. It was the 
capital of the king of Matsya who brought mountain chiefs in his train. Pargiter suggests 
that the Matsyas must have come from the northern part of the Aravalli hills, but it is sng> 
gested that they are the modern Meos. Palwal is now-a-days said to mean ' countersign.^ 

*Phulkian States Gazetteer ^ 1904, p. 197. For the folk-etymologies of K4manl see 
G. TazdanPs paper in J. A. S. B., 1907, p. 681. 

»The derivation of Bhatinda from the tribal name Bhatbi, put forward in Vol. II> 
p. 101, must be abandoned. Its ancient name was Tabarhindh or possibly Batrind. But the 
latter name can hardly bo derived from Bbatti. See Phulkian States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 189 . 

Thf Antiquitiea of Chamba State, I, pp. 4 and 18. 
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The dUappearance of ancient tribes. 

The Gondal J4ts give their name to the Gondal B4r, the length of 
which is some 30 hos from north-east to south-west, with a breadth of 
20 Jeon, It is difficult to accept Cunningham^s identification of this 
tract with the Gandaris of Strabo, which was subject to the younger 
Porus, and it is not correct to speak of the Gundal- or Gundar- Bar 
Dodb, as this B4r never gave its name to the tract between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab, nor does its upper portion now form the Gujrat 
district. The people of Gandaris, the Gandaridae, are also said to have 
been subjects of Sophy tes. Gandaris therefore appears to have stretched 
right across the Gheiiab from the Jhelum to the llavi, its western 
portion being held by Sophytes, while its eastern part was subject to 
the younger Porus. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the Pathan tribes give their 
names to many tracts, such as Yusufzai, Razzar, Marwat as well as to 
numerous villages. Instances of other tribe.s giving names to tracts are 
however rare, though in Dcra Ismail Khan there is another Jatatar. 

The whole question of these tribal areas Is one of considerable 
interest and eorrespemding difficulty. Tlie system under which a tract 
is named after the tribe which holds it or is dominant in it must be one 
of great antiquity, as indeed we kno\v it to have been in other parts of 
India. Yet in the Punjab the only tribal tract-name of any antiquity 
seems to be Gujrat. In Kashmir the Khashas gave their name to the 
valley of Kliasalaya, now Khaishdl, which leads from the Marbal Pass 
down to Kislitwar. But with hardly an exception the ancient 
tribal names of tlie Punjab have disappeared. Thus Varahamihira writes : 
Mn North-East, Mount Mem, the kingdom of those who have lost 
caste, the nomads (Pasliupalas, ])Ossibly worshippers of Pashupati, or 
more probably cattle-owners), the Kiras, Kaslmuras, Abhisaras, Daradas 
(Dards), Tanganas, Kulutas (]>eople of Kulu), Sairindhras (who may 
possibly b(‘ ^people of Siliriud Forest men, Brahniapiiras (of the 
nncwiit kingdom ivliose name survives in Pharmaiirin Cbamba), Damaras 
(a Kashmir tribe, but OAM.ifARS are also found on the Indus), Forestersj 
Kirata^, Chinas (doubtless the Shins of Gilgit, but we still find Chiiina 
and China Jats in tlie Punjab plains), Kaunindas, Bhallas (still the name 
of a Khatri section) , Patolas (unidentified), .latisuras (? Jatts, or Jat 
heroes 01 warriors), Kunatas, Khashas, Ghoshas and Kuchikas b Here 
we have not only trilial names but also occupational terms and Ghosha 
and Kucliika recall tlie ffonJifandicdl or sheep-folk and kfic/iis or nomads 
of Dcra Ismail Khan. There are <liffieulties in nearly every identification 
suggested, as for instance in deriving Kanot from Kunata or Kuninda 
(Kauninda), as Grierson points out, the more so in that the Kulu people 
are already mentioned once as Kulutas and we should have to identify 
the Kunindas with the Kanets of the hills excluding Kulu". But it ig 

* Sir Georgo OrierHOU writes : ' I never saw the equation Sairindhra from Sihrind. It 

looks most enticing/ 

2 Sir George Grierson writes in a private communication : ' As regards Kanet having 

derived from Kaniab^ [ junior or cadet] the dm i ration is phonetically possible, but only 
possible and also improbable. From Kanishtha, we should ordinarily expect some such 
word as Kan^h, with a cerebral fc aspirated, whereas Kanet has a dental t unaspirated. Tho?'e 
are isolated instances ol such ehangos, but they are rare. I have a memory of a class of 
village messengers in Bihir called iianaii (bowman, I think, from kdn, ‘arrow'). Perhaps 
Kanet may have a similar origin. That is, however, a matter of history.* 
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not necessary to find a racial term in every mine. If we insist on doing 
so the number of tribes becomes bewildering. 

To the aI)OVt* several names may be added from various works. Thus 
the Mahdhh&ria cdasses the Madras, (raurlliaras, Vas^t/s, SindbtSs and 
Sauvfras (two tribes dwelJing on the Indus) with the despicable B.ibikas, 
We have still a Jat tribe called Si.vdh(j and its name can only be derived 
from Sindh or the Indus, but no tiuce exists of the Madras, Vasatis and 
Sauviras. To this list remain to be added the Prasthalas whose name 
suggests Some connection with prntisfhdna and who may have been the 
people settled round Path inkot or akin to the Pariiin. Then we have 
the Kankas, Paradas (a j)parently associated with the Daradas), Tukharas, 
all from the north-west^ and Ambashthanas,- who were close to the 
Madras, besides tribes like the Arattas already mentioned. 


Why should these tribes have nearly all disappeared, leaving no 
certain trace even in place-names ? The answer appears to be that they 
were non-Brahmanicat in creed and foreigners by race. ^ When shall I 
next sing tlie songs of the Bahikas in this Sagala town ^ says the poet 
of the Muhdbhdrata, ^ after liiiving feasted on cow’s flesh and drunk 
strong wine ? Wiien shall 1 again, dresst‘d in II ru? garments in the 
company of falr-eomplexioned, large-sized women, eat much mutton, 
pork, beef and the flesh of fowls, asses and cauK.ds 'PIk; Bahikas can 
only be the BaliKka tribe which came from Balkh (Bahlika) and in 
close connexion with them we find the Mugadhas, the warrior class of 
Shakadwipa or Persia, spoken of contemj)tuoiisly. Tlie Bahikas had no 
Veda and were without knowledge. They ate any kind of food from 
filthy vessels, drank the milk of sheep, camels and asses and had many 
bastards. The Arattas in whose region they lived occupied the country 
where the six rivers emerge from the low hills, i,e. the sub-montane 
from Rupar to Attock, yet they are described as the offspring of two 
Pishachas who dwelt on the Beas. But the v^alue of such a pedigree is 
well described by Mr. .J. Kennedyh As lit‘ says, ^ primitive men 


» Grierson says the Khashas and Tukharas were Iranian inhahltantjj of Balkh and 
Badakhshan, the Tokharistan of Mnhammiulan writers : see hU valnsii>le introduction to 
the volume of tiie Linguistic Survey dealing with the Palmri languages puhlislietl in Ind. 
Ant., 1915. 

2 With the Tvaikeyas the Amhasthas inlnibiteil the R5vvulj)in(li country and Gaudhara 
in the da3^'» of Alexander according to J. Kennedy in .T. U. A. S., 1915, p. 512. Possibly 
Amb in the Salt-Range may commemorate thoir name and locality. A discursive foot-note 
might be written on the name of Ambastba. An Ain f.attba- raja appears in a Pali legend 
about the origin of the Shakiya and Koliya family ; ibid,, p. 439. lie Jiad five wives, 
of whom three bore astronomical names. He dlsiiiherif<?d his sons by his senior wife and 
they migrated to found a new colony. Does this moan that the Amba'-thas were an 
offshoot of the fire- worshipping Iranians who settling in the Punjab were compelleii to 
intermarry so closely that they were reputed to espouse their own sisters ? Then again we 
have Ambashtiss Vaidya, ‘physician * : Colebrooke’s Essat/K, il, p 160. 

3 If the J.irtikas, a elan of the Bahikas, he the modern Jat^, the latter term may be 
after all Iranian and the nucleus of the Jat ‘ caste' Iranian iiy iilood, a far less difficult 
hypothesis than the Indo*Scythian theory. Grierson says Bahika«‘ outsider* (op. cit, p. 4) 
but is this anywhere stated? It would be quite natural for Brahmauical writers to style 
Bablfkas punningly Bihfkas. 

4J. B. A. S., 1915, pp. 6X1-2. 
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rarely^ perhaps never, conceive of a great country, the Punjah for in- 
stance, as a whole ; they name a tract after the people who inhabit It or 
they give it a descriptive title And some of its tribes may in turn 
derive their names from those descriptive titles. ^ It is only in a m >re 
advanced stage that they arrive at tlie conception of a country inhabited 
by various p(*oples, as a unity, and give it a common name, and when 
they do they invent for it and its inhabitants a common ancestor. This is 
the eponymous ancestor. A felt community of interests is only conceiv- 
able as a community of blood ^ The Punjab furnishes an excellent 
illustration of this. Anu is the progenitor of all the Punjab tribes. 
Eighth in descent from him we have : — 


USHINARA 


Sbirt, lounder 
of the Shivifi. 

1 

Yainiliovft 

(.loiya). 

1 

Ambafitba 

Founders of 
two minor 
kingdoms. 

r 

1 

1 , 


Madrakas. 

Kaikeyas. 

8auv{ra«i. 

Vrishadarbhas. 


But the Shivis and Ushinaras are as old as the Anus. All that the 
pedigree indicates is a. growing sense of national unity cemented by the 
fiction or iVAnvnl of racial kinship. 

Local legends in the Punjal) itself rarely throw much light on its 
history or ethnology, but on the North-West Frontier legendary 
history though hopelessly inacemate is sometimes interesting. 

The following writes Mr, U. P. Barton, C. S., is the legendary 
history of Kurram as related at the present day. The aboriginal 
inhabitants were deos or demons who lived under the domination of 
their king, known as tlie Sufed Deo, or white devil. This mythical 
kingdom was finally broken up by two equally mythical persouages 
styled Shudani and Budani who are said to have been brothers. They 
came with a great, army from the north and after fierce fighting 
overthrew the armies of the demons. The legend gives full details of 
the last groat battle in which the deos finally succumbed, but it is hardly 
worth while to rej>eat them. I may mention that a Dum resident in 
Zerin claims to be a descendant of the victorious brothers. Having 
completed the conquest of Kurram the invaders settled in the valley, 
where their descendants held sway for many centuries, until displac^ 
by fresh immigrations from the north. There may be a grain of truth 
in the legend implying, as seems to be the case, the extinction of the 
aborigines by an invading horde of Aryas. 

I have not been able to trace any other legend of local origin. 
It is true that the people delight in legenuaiy lore, but the stories most 
recounted are almost invariably the common property of the Afghans 
generally. Doubtless the ^Dums^ are lai’gely responsible for the 
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Local legends in Karr am. 

wids range of theso tales of the people. I give the following of those 
mojst frequently heard : — 

Once upon a time there was a king of the fairies named Nirnbulta, 
He had a friend named Timbulla. The two friends often made visits 
to far off countries together. On one occasion they were travelling 
through the SwAt valley, when they met a girl named Begani Jin. 
She was very beautiful and Nirnbulla fell in love with her. This 
Begam Jiu was the daughter of a KhAn of the Swat valley, Nunbulla 
took invisible possession of bis inamorata to the great consternation of 
the Khan, her father, and his court. Every effort was made by the 
or priests from far and near to exorcise th* spirit but in vain. 
At length a famous mulla, Bahadur by name, appeared on the scene, 
and promised to expel the fairy's soul from the girl, on condition that 
the girl herself should be the reward of his efforts. The Kh&ii 
promised his daughter to the priest who after great exercise of prayer 
succeeded in exorcising tlie spirit which together with tliat of 
Nimbullah he confuied in an e.irthen pot. Both fairies were then 
burnt, despite the entreaties of the seven sisters of the captives. The 
ifiulla was then united with the rescued fair one. But he had incurred 
the enmity of the fairy tribe by his treatment of the two friends, and 
in an unwary moment was seized by the f/eos and ignominiously 
hanged. This is a very favourite legend and the Diiiris frequently 
sing metrical versions of it at weddings and other occasions of re- 
joicing. 

Yet another legend of Yusufzai origin is often recited by the 
Kurram Dums. It enshrines the lives of Musa Khan and Gulmakai, 
their quarrels and iinah reconciliation. It is very well-known I believe 
on the Peshawar side, and has probably been already recorded. 

The legend of Path Klian and Bibi Rabia is of Kandabdri origin. 
Here a male friend named Karami sliares the affections of the husband, 
an irregularity which leads to the estrangement of Bibi Rabia from her 
spouse. Meanwhile the Kandaharis attack general Shams-u-Din, one of 
the Mughal emperor Akbaris leading soldiers, on his way to India vi^ 
Ghuzni. The Kandalidris arc defeatcl and Path Khan mortally 
injured. On his deatli-bed he is reconciled with his wife who remains 
faithful to his memory after his death, refusing to remarry. This also 
is a very common legend among the Afghans/' 

Colonel H. i'. P. Leigh writes as follows : Clo.se to Kirraan is a 
peculiar mushroom shaped stone, which is the subject of a curious 
legend : — 

At this spot, Hamza, son of Mir Hamza, nephew of the Imdm Ali, 
is said to have given battle to the armies of Langahur and Soghar, 
Kdfirs, in the time gone by. They were defeated and Hamza is said to 
have erected this stone to commernorate his victory. It is a time worn 
block of granite, with a thin vein of quartz running through it, which 
is looked upon as the mark of Hamza's sword. It is stated that 
colossal bones are found occasionally in the vicinity, and cuaiously 
enough, not many yards from the spot is a line of three enormous 
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grATas, eMb six paces in length ; the head and heel stones are bloohs of 
^ranitoi deapljr sank in the earthy and the interoiadiate ^spaces filled 
in With earth and smaller stones. They have an aneient lool^^ and are 
confidently pointed out as the g^raves of Kafirs* Close by is anoiiher 
block of granite, with a perfect bowl hollo irod in it^ Apparently by 
water action. This is said to be Hamzats kaohkol or faqir^i dish* 
On the edge of the cliff some way up the torrent^ whioh dashes down 
from the P&ra Chakmanni hUls^ are the rains of a Tillage, which is 
still known as Langahut, and which are put down as having been a 
KAfir's habitation. Coins have been found there, of which however 
none are forthcoming, but from the description of the figure with 
Persian cap and flowing skirts, would be probably those of KadphiseSi 
king of Kibul in about lOO A. D/ 

On the west frontier of Upper Bangash is the iof of Matah*i« 
Zakhmi, or Matah the wounded, so called from a legend that the 
Kbalifai Ali, killed an infidel, Matah, with his sword Zn'l-akar at this 
spot.^ 

Thus an investigation of the traditional aborigines of the Panjab 
yields results nearly as negative and barren as those given by a. study 
of the historical data. Prom a very early period it was usual to define 
status in terms of race. The lower functional groups thus became 
defined by names denoting impure descent, or by names which connot- 
ed unnatural uniong. Thus the lowest outcast wiio performed worse 
than menialif unctions was defined as the son of a Brahman woman by 
a Sudra, and called a Chandil.^ Conversely any man who rose in the 
social scale became a Jii or yeoman, a Rajput or Sahu, i.e, ' gentle % 
and 80 on. If a Bdjput family lost its status it became J&t or ELanet, 
and so on* But it does not follow that it did not adopt a racial or tribal 
name. Thus, while we may be certain that Rajput was never a racial 
name and that it is absurd to speak of a ^ R&jput race * we cannot be at 
all sure that there never was a Jat race or tribe. All that we can say is 
that when the Dabi%idn was written more than two centuries ago its 
author was aware that the term Jat meant a villager* a rustic par exeeh 
lence as opposed to one engaged in trade or handicraft, and it was only 
when the Jatts of Lahore and the Jats of the Jumna acquired power that 
the term became restricted and was but still only occasionally employed 
to mean simply one of that particulm: race.^ 

But however uncertain may be any of the current identifications of 
modern Punjab tribes with those mentioned in history we may accept 
without misgivings the theory first pi*opoimded by Hoernlo and support- 
ed by the weighty authority of Sir George Grierson. According to 
this theory there were two series of invasions of India by the so-called 
Aryans, a name which was probably itself not racial in its origin. The 
first series of their invasions took place at a time when the regions 
stretching from the heart of Persia to the western marches of India 
were still fairly well watered and fertile. Some early ^ Aryan ^ tribes— 

^ This mms s diffioreat place to the oae moatienod in Colosel Loigh's noto* 

«mii»p.i6i* 

*Oapt. J. D. Oaanisgliajii JBTM s/M# Sihhih P* s. 
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tribeSy that 18 ^ of Buperlor culture — ^parting from their IraniankinsmeUi 
slowly moved on foot and in waggons with their women, flocks and 
Iiei^ds over those regions, perhaps by the Kabul valley, but also very 
possibly by other passes to its south, entered India on the north-western 
border and established themselves in the Punjab, ^ where most of the 
took shape. As they had brought their own women with 
tiiem and generally avoided union with the aboriginal races, at any 
rate among their upper classes, they were able to keep tbeir blood 
comparatively pure ; and hence we find to this day in the Pun jab a 
physical type predominating which in many respects resembles that of 
certain European races, and is radically different from the typical charac- 
teristics of the other Indian stocks, although the Punjab has been for 
thousands of years the gate of Hindustan, and wave after wave of 
invasion has swept through it to break on the plains beyond. 

After these Aryas had passed on into the Punjab, the same thing 
happened on the north-western marches as has taken place in Turkestan. 
The rivers and streams slowly dried up, and the desert laid a dead hand 
upon the once fertile lauds. The road was now closed for ever closed to 
slow migrations of families ; it could be traversed only by^ swiftly 
moving troops. Henceforth the successive waves of foreign invasion, 
though for a time they migl it overwhelm Hindustan, coull not leave 
any deep and lasting change in the racial characteristics of the Indian 
peoples ; for tbe deSert forbade the invaders to bring with ihem enough 
women to make a colony of their own race.^ ^ 

To the type of this second series of migrations belong all the in- 
vasions which have poured over tlie Punjab in more recent times. The 
Afghan has made rernavkably little impression upon its population east 
of the Indus. Scattered Pa^iAu families, hardly forming septs, exist all 
over the Punjab in places where Pathan garrisons were located liy the 
later Mughals or where Pathan soldiers of fortune obtained grants on feudal 
tenures from the Muhammadan e nperors, M >roover tbe Pathan tribes, as 
we know them, are by no moans ancient and their earliest settlementfi in 
the Peshawar valley and other tracts now pre-eminently Pathfin do not 
go back much farther than the I4th century. The Mughals have left 
remarkably slight traces on tbe population compared with the mass and 
power of their invasions, and no one who reads tbe histories of their 
inroads can fail to be struck with their ephemeral devastating character. 
Few Mughal villages exist, because they never founded colonies. Traces 
of their domination are perhaps strongest in Haadr.i, but in the Punjab 
itself they have never amalgamated with the rest of the Muhamma^n 
population though the Chughattai.iyo'^, or sections, found in certain artizan 
castes may owe tbeir orignn to guilds of Mughal artificers incorporated in 
those castes Togoa litti * fiutUer back tbe Gakkhars are probabl^y a 
tribe of Tarki origin whoso founder.-^ w ?ro given fiefs in the Rawalpindi 
bills by Tiraur^s earlier descendants. They are certainly distinct from 
tlie Khokhars who if not demonstrably indigenous w to probably allies 
of the earlier Muhammad in invaders, like the Awiins. Working back- 
wards in this way it is not difficult to form some idea of the way in which 
^lUd modern Punjab population has been formed. The Pa^hin Iranian 

l^n alnoft I from Dr, Lionsl Bsmtt^f AnHfuiiUi of Isdia, p. t 
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element is slight^ the Mughal or Turki still slighter^ while the Aiab 
element is practically negligible. Behind the Arab and the later 
Muhammadan invasions which began under Mahmud of Ghazni we have 
dim traditions of Persian overlord*hip, but we cauno^ assign an Iranian 
origin to any one tribe with certainty. A gap of centuries separates the 
OetsB and Yuechi from the earliest allusion lo the Ja^s by the Muham* 
madan historians of India. 

We may think with Lassen that the Jdts are the Jirtikas of the 
Mahdhhdrata and it is doubtless quite possible that the term Jartika 
meant originally yeoman or land-holder as opposed to a trader or artizan^ 
or was the name of a tribe which had reached the agricultural stage, and 
that it was then adopted by a mass of tribes winch owned land or tilled 
it and had come to look down upon the more backward pastoral tribes. 
The modern Kshatri is undoubtedly the ancient Kshatrya, though he 
had taken, like the Lombard, to trade so thoroughly that Cunningham 
speaks of him as the Katri or grain-seller as if his name were derived 
from katra or market 


Appendix to Part III--A note on the people of Childe by Col. Ommaney. 

The inhabitints of Chilas are known generally a« Bbiiltai, so called 
from Bhiilta, a son of Karrar, an Aral), who came from KashfraL 
(Kashmir* where an ancesi or of his first settled. The descendants of 
Karrar are et*lled by the inhabitants themselves Shin: the Path&ns 
called them liana. Four classes now reside in Chilas : 

Shin = r4na 

Yashkun ? 

Kamfn. 

Ddm. 

The Shin do not give their female relations in marriage to the 
inferior classe'?, though they can take women from them • the same 
principle is observed by the inferior classes towards one another. 

The Shfn are divided irto 4 classes,* as it were, who divided the 
country into 4 equal shares and apparently each cla- s gave a portion 
to the Yashkun class who perhaps helped the Shin class to conquer the 
country. The Yaslikuns appear to have more rights in land than the 
other two classes who only hold small plots by purchase on condition of 
service, but a Yashkun cannot sell or mortgage his land mthout the 

1 A. a E. II, p. a. 

* Kotansai. 

Blohwai. 

Battaranial 
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MMnit o! the Shb woprietaiy body nor even leaee it vilbout jer- 
minion. 

The reeidents of Chil&s are also called Dards, but can give no 
reason for it. The ChiUsi tribe in Darrial (or-el) north of the Indus 
■have the head leaving a lock of h^ on top but they do not shave the 
upper lip. 
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PART IV.-RELIGIONS. 

Sbctioh 1. — Thb Religion op the Bon in Tibet. 

It is difficult to Wy what the primitive reU<>iott of the Punjab 
or North-West corner of India must have been but easy to conjecture 
its general outlines. It was doubtless a form of Nature- worship, 
combined with magic, whoso object was to attain poWer over the 
material universe generally and in particular to get children, ensure 
good harvests, and destroy enemies or at least secure immunity from 
their onslaughts. A type of this primitive religion may have long 
survived the Vedic period in the Bon-chos or religion of the Bon^pos. 
The Bon-chos was also called Lha-chos, or * spirit cult and in the 
gLiug ohos of Lad4kb we have probably the earliest type of it.^ 

Unfortunately it is almost impossible to say what was the principle 
of this Bon® cult as its literature is relatively modern and an imitation 
of that of the Buddhists and the only ancient authorities on it which 
we possess are open fo ^rave suspicion as being Buddhist works 
treating of the struggles which that religion had to sustain against 
that of the Bon. But it is generally agreed that it must have been 
a kind of rude ihamanAsm, that is to say an animistic and at the 
same time fetishistic adoration of natural forces and of good 
and evil spirits, generally ill-disposed or rather perhaps benevolent 
or the reverse according as hey were satisfied or discontented with 
the cult vouchsafed to them by means of prayers and incantations, 
sacrifices of v'etims and sacred dances — a form of religion close enough 
to the popular T&oism of the Chinese which indeed the Bon-pos them- 
selves olaim to have founded. 

According to the Bon-pos^ tradition their religion has gone 
through three phases called the Jola-Bon, Kyar-Bon and O 3 rur-Bon, the 
last synchronising with the king Thisrong Detsan and his grandson 
Langdarma and having for its principal characteristic a number of ideas 
and practices adopted from Buddhism as well some elements borrowed 
from Indian philosophy, and the Tantric doctrine of the Sakti, 

The gods of the Bon religion were those of the red meadow (the 
earth), of the sun, of heaven. King Kesar and his mother Gog-bzang 
lha*mo.* But at least as primitive were the pho^lha and mo-lha or 
deities of ^ the male and female principle ^ Sun-worship must have been 
important as the cult was also called gYung-druug-bon ^ or the swastika^ 
hon} 

But the Bon-pos also recognise the existence of a supreme being 
Kdnttt’bzang'po corresponding to Brahma, the universal soul of the 
Brahmans, a d to t. e Adi- Buddha of the Buddists, the creator ac- 
cording to some, but only the spectator according to others, of a 

* A. H. Fianoke. Aniiquitiet of Indian Tibet, Calcutta, l914, p. 21. 

^ * Pzonoauoed Pou according^ to Sarat Chandra Das (Journal of the Buddhist Texta 
Society of India, 1893, Appendix, cited by Milloud^ JBod-Toul ou Tibet, Annales dn Mos^ 
dalxnet, Paria, 1908, p. 165), or Peuu with the French eu. 

8 Franoke, on. eit. pp. 2 and 66. 

8 JA, p. 81 

» Ib., p. 9 J, For gd.113 fuither detidls see Pnmeke, A EiHoffjf e/ WMom TikH, pp. 

iW, 
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spontaneous creation issuing from the eternal void. When the func- 
tions of a creator are attributed to him he is assigned a spouse 
or yt?///, literally * mother, ^ representing his active energy with 
which he engenders gods, men and all beings. Beneath him come 
Kyung, the chief spirit of chans, under the form of a ^ blue eagle, 
1 8 great gods and goddesses, 70,0* '0 secondary gods, innumerable 
genii and a score of principal saints all eager to fight for mankind 
against the demons. ^ 

But the most important personage of the Bon pantheon, more 
worshipped perhaps than Kuntu-bangpo, himself, is the prophet Senrab* 
Mibo, held to be an incarnation of the Buddha and believed to have 
been himself reincarnated in China in the philosopher Lao^Tseu, 
the patron of Taoism. To him is attributed the mystic prayer, 
ma-irihmou^ye^ ^sa laJi-du which in the Bon takes the place of the 
Buddhist invocation Om I mani padme^hum and whose eight syllables 
represent Kdntu-bzangpo, his Sakti, the gods, genii, men, animals, 
demons and hell, as well as the sacred dance called that of the white 
demon, the different kinds of rosaries corresponding to the different 
degrees of meditation, the offerings of alcoholic liquors made to propiti- 
ate the spirits and in brief almost all the necromantic rites relating to 
funerals, to exorcism and to the means of averting the effects of evil 
omens. During his long religious career he was served by Vugupa, a 
demon with nine heads, whom he had overcome by his exorcisms and 
converted by his eloquence. The practices inculcated by him form 
almost all that we know about the actual worship of the Bon-pos who, 
according to the Laimas, have also borrowed a part of the mystic and 
magic ritual from L^inaistic Buddhism, The Bon in its animism and 
demonolatry is very like the cults of the Mongolian and Siberian 
sidmans in which dances (or sacred dramas acted by mimes}, offerings, 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors, and animal sacrifices, especially 
those of sheep, play a considerable part. They also immolate birds to 
the spirits of the dead and fowls to demons. 

As in all animistic religions the Bon priest is above all a sorcerer. 
His principal functions are to propitiate by his prayers and sacrifices 
the genii w^ho are ready to b'^ benevolent, to put to flight or destroy 
by exorcism those whose malevolence causes devastating storms, floods, 
drought, epidemic disease, accidents and even the countless little 
privations of daily life. As an astrologer he reads the sky and draws up 
horoscopes of birth, marriage and death — for one must ascertain the 
posthumous fate of those one loved — and teaches means of averting evil 
omens. As a diviner he discloses the secrets of the future, discovers 
hidden treasures, traces thieves by inspection of the shoulder-blades of 
sheep, by cards, dice, the flight of birds or opening a sacred book 
random. As a doctor he treats men and animals with simples but 
more often with charms and incantations, m obvious proceeding, since 
all sickness is the work of demons. In a word, "as d^ositery of all 
knowledge sacred and profane he teaches children a Httle readmfi 
writing and arithmetic, but above all the precepts of religion* 

if* sir., P.IIV* 
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The Bon prieethood is trained by ascetic exercises, the stndy of the 
^ saerpd books, magpie and sorcery and to submit itself to certain rules of 
monastic discipline, celibacy included, though that does not seem to be 
an absolute obligation. Their morals are said to be lax, and their 
conduct anything but exemnlary. They live in monasteries, often 
vary large and wealthy, called tanking, under the 'direction of an eject- 
ed superior But it is also said that some of these superiors of certain 
large monasteries are perpetual incarnations of Senrab-Mibo or other 
gods. There are also nunneries of women who are called Bon-mos. 

Boh ethics, eschatology and metaphysics are closely allied to those of 
Buddhism, but le^s regard is paid to the principle of ahima or the pre- 
servation of all life. The Lamas indeed accuse the Bou-pos of plagiaris- 
ing from their books and they have certainly borrowed from Buddhism 
the story that a synod or council was held in the land of Mangkar, 
at which sages and religious teachers attended from India, Persia and 
China to collaborate with the Tibetan Bon-pos in the editing or com- 
pilation of the 84,00d gomo$ or treatises which form their canon. 

The Bon-pos or some of thorn at least accept the Indian dogma 
of the metempsychosis, but appear to restrict it to those who blinded 
by ignorance {avidyd) have failed to gra^^p the eternal verity of the 
Bon-Ku (emptiness, unreality, vanity, mutability of mundan^^ things 
composed of different elements and therefore perishable), and remain 
subject to the law of karma or conseq^uences of one^s own deeds, whereas 
the wise freed from earthly bonds and enlightened by the splendour 
of the bon^kti , which has some analogies with the bodhi or knowledge) 
go to be absorbed into the pure essence of the san or spiritual immuta- 
bility, composed of pure light and absolute knowledge which constitutes 
the subtle body of Kuntu Bzaiig-po, Two parallel and inseparable 
ways lead to this state of abstraction or of the absolute, which is the 
supreme aim of the Bon-pos — viz, danhana (active, will and perhaps 
action) and gorn} or meditation. This latter, probably an imitation of 
the liuddhist dhydtUy has three stages, the iJiun^gom^ nang-gom and 
lang^gom^ not four as in Buddhism, and is the one really efficacious, 
though it should be accompanied or preceded by danhana apparently. 
In the t/nin-gom, which is practised by a devotee initiated by a spiritual 
guide, ue, a Idma^ by counting the beads of a rosary and chanting the 
merits of bon-hu^ the mind should not be absorbed in the particular 
object of meditation. But in the second degree absorption and medita- 
tion are equal, the mind is filled with light and then, entering into 
profound meditation {yogd)^ it is completely abstracted and finally is 
void even of meditation "itself. The moment of lang-gom commences 
when all kinds of ridya (consciousness) have been acquired and the real 
object has been seen, when meditation has ended and the mind has ceased 
to think of acquiring the essence of siinyita. At this moment all 
sins, evil thoughts, &c., ar,e changed into perfect wisdom 
all matter visible and invisible enters into the pure region of mwyatd 
or hon-hd and then transmigratory ^istenoes and those emanoipat- 
ed| good and evil, attachment and separation, etc,, all become one 
^ Apparently 
* Or 
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iin<l the same. To attaioi to the perfect meditation of the la^g gom 
the Bon-po has nine roads, vehicles {ydna) or methods called hon^drang 
open to him of which the first four, the nan^-seni, thdl-ien 

and snd-seti are called the * causative vehicles ^ ; the next four, the 
gsn^yen, diar^ t^h'srdfig tmd ye^-sen 'the resulting vehicles and the 
ninth contains the essence of the other eight. The p*va*sen com- 
prises S60 questions and 8 1,000 proofs or tests. The nang^sen contains 
four gger-gom and 4 ! tah-rag or divisions of meditative science. The 
Hdl-Ben teaches miracle-working. The srid-sen deals with the 360 forms 
of death and with funeral rites, of the four kinds of disposing of the 
dead and of 81 methods of destroying evil spirits. The gen yen 
sets forth aphorisms relating to bodies, animal life, their development 
and maturity. The dkar gives numerous mystical demonstrations. 
In the ye'-sen are described mental demonstrations, and in the kyad* 
far^ the ninth, the five classes of upade&a or instruction. 1 he tang^ 
eting describes the different kinds of bdm or monuments destined to 
the preservation of relics. The khyad par alone can achieve that 
which the other eight’methods can only effect collectively. Moreover 
the four gyer-hon secure the enjoyment of four bhiimis (dcirrees of 
perfection) of honourable action during several ages. The gen^yen and 
iong^sfung^ after having protected the sattvam (r^niinal nature) for 
three kalpas lead it on to emancipation. The dkar and the ye^^aen can 
procure for the aattvam freedom of the existence after its first birth and 
the khyad-par can ensure it even in this life Bon temples {bon-i^ang) 
exist besides the monasteries and though the Bon has long been in 
conflict with IdmaAsm it has survived in strength in eastern Tibet and 
tends more and more to become fused with the doctrines of the adepts 
of the Nyigma-pa sect, or red Idmaa* ^ 

M. deMillou4, whose account of the Bon faith is based on that 
of Sarat Chandra Das, - speaks of it as ' aaaez oh$cttf % but It is strange 
that no one has hitherto compared or contrasted its teachings with 
those of Jainism. A. H. Francke's notices of the Bon-chos, fragmentary 
as the^ are, show that lie was dealing with its earlier phases as the 
following notes show : — 

Human sacrifice was probably a leading feature of this primitive 
creed. Oaths at important treaties were made binding by human as 
well as animal sacrifices, new houses were consecrated by immuring 
human beings in their walls, and a person was killed when one was 
first inhabited.^ Dr. Francke mentions a Idma in the Sutlej 
valley who had recently beheaded his father while asleep in order 
to render his new house habitable. ^ The old were apparently put 
to death, a custom toned down in modern times to a rule which 

* Tbere is an error j)rcv.jleiit regarding tiie dress of hamas, viz. that the drees of 
L&mas of the ‘rod* poMaas.on is rod, an I thit o’’ the ‘yoUow* persuasion yellow. The 
dreM of both is rei. with the oxceptba of the one spjci il onlor of the Qeldanpa who, to 
my knowledge, only exist in Zauifsk ir, whose dress is also yellow. But L&mas of the * red* 
pemiiasion also wear rei cips and red scarves rou id their waist, whilst iti the caeo of the 
-yettow* L&mas thesz and these only are 'yellow*:** K. Marx, quoted luMiet* qf 
Weztzrn Tibet, pp. 23«4» 

» In J. A. 8« B., 1881, p. 203 /. 

* Fiuiolti^ op. eil, p. 21. ^ 

4i3„p. 22, 
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relegates a father to a small honse vrhea his son nuurrfel and s grand* 
fatW to a still smaller one. 

•a 

The ibex wag worshipped for fertility and figures of it often oarved 
on rocks. Jfow a-dayn ^ flour ibex ^ are offerefl by nei^'hbonrs to the 
parents of a new-born child ^ Kesar^aBrugurna and other pre- 
Buddhistic divinities are stiH invoked to grant cliildron,^ but it does not 
follow that this was their real or principal function in the Bon-chos. 
The stedsitka was al|^?idy a symbol of the snn nml the ro«i of the 
femab principle.^ The dead were burled, bnrnt, exposed to tlie air or 
cast into the waters as might seem appropriate. Thus people who had 
died of dropsy were east into a str^^am.^ Even so in recent times 
the people of Kanaiir® used to praetise immersion of the dead in 
water {dd^jant)^ eating {hhi khant) and cremation as well as burial. 
Corpses were also cut into pieces and packed into clay pots.® 

Spirits also played a great rAle for good or 111. That of the Mira 
monastery was carried o(f even in Buddliist times to Hernis in a bundle 
of twlgs.^ When the country suffered from viol^ U' gales the spirits of 
t he wind were caugli in a pot, and stored up in a stApa which had 
already been built over the home of an evil spirit.® 

^ PP> d6 and 105. 

^ Th*» p. 106« 

® pp. 105 and 107. 

^ jr5.» p. 25, 

6 Pandit Tikft Uam iojhi, Whmoifmithtt of the Bishnhr Qtast$, A. 8. Bengal, 
mi, p. 585. 

» Fraackd,"op. pp. 65, 72 and ?4. 

T Ihn P* 65. 

^ 15., p. 81. 
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Ibbetion, 

§ 249 . 


Saonoir 2— BtrnMiSM. 

The study of Buddhism is of more practical importance for the 
Punjab than its present restriction to a few semi-Tibetan cantons of the 
Himalayas would indicate. The ideas underlying Sikhism find some 
prototypes in Buddhism and Macauliff did not hesitat^e to speak of the 
^Gautamist predecessors ^ of the Sikh gnruH although no proof exists that 
Sikh teaching was directly derived from Buddhistic teachings or tradi- 
tions. Buddhism, however, did not disappear from Northern India 
until the Muhammadan invasions and it is difficult to think that 
its traditions are rapidly forgotten. The interval between its final 
disappearance about the 10th or 11th century and the birth of Ninak 
in 1469 was not great, as time goes when religious traditions are in 
question. In the Himalayas Niga-woi*ship maintained its footing 
and obscure though its connection with latter-day Buddhism may be the 
N4g cults certainly preserve a phase of Buddhism. 


Writing in 1882 Ibbetson expressed a very unfavourable opinion 
of Tibetan Buddhism as the following paragraphs show : — 


Bise of Buddhism. It is not my intention to attempt any 
description of tenets of the Buddhist faith. They can be studied 
in the books mentioned in the first paragraph of this chapter. 
Gautama Buddha was brought up in the strictest sect of the Hindus, 
he scrupulously followed their hardest precepts, he endured long-conti- 
nued mortification and penance without finding peace of mind ; and in 
the end his soul revolted against the sore burdens with which the 
Brahmans \\ ould oppress him and the artificial paths by which they 
would had him. He proclaimed that their gods were false ; that the 
Almighty was every wlieie and everything ; that each man must endure 
the consequences of his own acts, of which prayer and sacrifice were 
unavailing to relieve him ; that all evil sprang from the lusts and 
longings of the flesh and of the fleshly mind ; that peace consisted In 
final release from the bonds of incarnation and in absorption into the 
absolute, and that it was to be obtained only by the extinction of desire. 
" Buddhism is no religion at all, and certainly no theology ; but rather 
a system of duty, morality, benevolence, without real deity, prayer, or 
priest.^' But unlike Hinduism, it gave its followers a man to revere 
and imitate whose personal character was holy and beautiful ; and for 
the first time in the religious experience of India it called upon its 
hearers to change their lives with their faith, and introduced them to 
the new ideas of proselytisin and conversion. The new doctrine was 
the ne plus ultra of quietism ; and though n >w infinitely corrupted and 
defiled, at any rate in the northern school, by the admixture of other 
and less pure cults, it still retains many of its original characteristics. 
Above all things it recognises no hereditary priesthood, and, teaching 
that all men are equal, ^inits no distinctions of caste, at least in the 
countries in which it is now professed j though how far this could now 
Lave been said of it bad it remained the religion of India, is perhaps a 
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doubfcfal (ittwUon^ The sto^ of uoir it gradoallj spread over Northern 
India, apparently obsoaringf for a time the Brahminism against whioh 
it was a protest, ho;v it attained perhips Its Wi^hest pitcii under Asoka, 
how it'gradually spread into Tibet, China, Burma, and Ceylon, how it 
was followed in its victorious advance beyon i the confines of Indian 
peninsula by the resurgent Brahminism, which finally succeeded in 
expeifing it from the country of its birth, or perhaps more really in so 
abiSorbing It that it can no longer be traced save in its effect on some 
of the esoteric doctrines of the Hindu faith, and how it now flourishes 
as a separate religion only in the foreign realms which it has conquered, 
is matter of history in its broad outlines ^nd of the uncertainty of ignor- 
ance as to its minor details. Buddha preached about 600 540 B C.*, 
Asoka lived about three centuries after him, and Buddhism first became 
the state religion® oi’ China in the -iih century of our era, while it dis- 
appeared from India some 4 to 5 centuries later, The first Buddhist 
king of Tibet is said to have reigned in the b^'ginning of the 7th 
century, but LadSih, tlie part of Tibet which borders on the Punjab, 
would seem to have been converted by missionaries sent by Asoka 

Buddhiam as it is in the Punjab.— The Buddhist doctrines 
w^ere early divided into tW() great schools, the northern which pre- 
vails in Tibet, China, and Japan, and the southern to which 
belong Cejloi), Burma and Siam."* The latter retains the teach- 
ings of its founder almost uuchanged ; but the former soon sub- 
stituted the final beatitude of tin* Hindus for the ultimate absorption 
of Buddha, developed an elaborate and extravagant system of 
incarnate saints and demi-gods of different degrees which has obscured 
and almost supereeded the orig nal Gautamic legend. The Buddhism 
of Spiti and of the higher jrarts of Pangi in Chainba, tlie only portions 
of the Punjab whose inhabitants return themselves as Buddhists, is the 
Lamaism of Tibet, perhaps the most utterly corrupt form of the religion 
of Gautama. We shall see how largely, so soon as we enter the 
Himalayas, the Hinduism of the plains becomes impregnated with the 
demonology of the inountain tribes. A similar fate befell Buddhism 
in the mountain ranges of Central Asia. To the mysticism, with which 
the northern school liad already clothed the original simple creed, have 

* The attitude assumed towards caste by Gautama is elaborately discussed by Dr. Wilson 
at pp. 27d ei stq, of the first volume of his work on Tudinn Caste. His teaching would 
sitem to be not very widely removed from that of Baba Naiiak, to be described presently. 
He recognised existing social distinctions, bat held that they were the resnlts of good or 
evil de^s in a previous life, and. unlike the Brahmaus, taught that ail castes should be 
admitted equally to the privile^jjes of religioii and were equally capable of obtaining salva- 
tion. Dr Wilson thun sums the early Buddhist practic.* on the subject Though it is 
evident, both from the testimony of the Buddhists themselves and of their enemies the 
Brahmans, that they opposed caste as far as they were able according to the exigencies 
of the times in which they lived, they actually, us a u.att(?r of policy, often winked at its 
existence in Indian society. While it was not carried by them into foreign countries, it 
was tolerated, thongh disparaged by them wherever they found that they bad been 
preceded by Aryan rule.” (See also Barth’s Religions of India, p. 135/) 

3 Kbys Davids and Barth put this date nearly a century later, 

® Recent research shows that it survived till a much later period, 

* These two schools are commonly known as the great and the little V^ehicle, perhaps 
because the exoteric esoteric doctrines to which these names seem originally to have 

been applied have respectively become predominanl hi the cme and the other. 
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beea added the majio and devil-worship of the Tdntrm and the impure 
cult of the female principle or Sakti, till the existing system is a 
saperstition rather than a religion. 

In the northern school Buddha is still reverenced, but only as one 
of many, and not so much as some ; while tlie objects of worship 
recognised by the most esoteric doctrine include gods and demi-gods, 
though they stand lower in order of uonour than the beatified saints* 
But Iiamaip Buddliism has gone further tlian this t—** As in India the 
Brahmans have declared all the ancient village I'hikurs and Devis feo 
be only so many different forms of Maluuloo and Parbati, so in Tibet 
the ldma» have craftily grafted into their aystc'in all the ancient gods 
and spirits of the former inhabitants. Hence, though Buddhism is 
the prevaPing religion of i he country, yet the poor people still make 
their offerings to their tdJ divinities, the gods d the hills, the woods, 
and the dales. The following are some of the classes of deities which 
are worshipped under distinct Tibetan names : —Mountain Gods, River 
Gods, Tree Gods, Family Gods, Field Gods, and House Gods. The 
mystical system of the lYiutrists has been engrafted on the Buddhism 
of Nepal and Tibet, and the pictures of the prevailing sects are 
filled with representations of the three-eyed destroying lewara and of 
his blood-drinking spouse,’ wliile Hie esot»n’ic docrines include the filthy 
system of Budha Saktis, or icmale energies of tlie Paucha Dhyani 
Buddhas, in which the i/om or female symbol plays a prominent part/* — 
(General Cunningham) , 

The wrath of Kili is daily deprecated in the religious service of the 
temples, 2 trumpets made of hu.nan thigh-bones are usoil, and offerings 
are made to the Buddhas in whieli even meat is included, though one 
of the precepts most rigidly insisted on by tl mtama was a regard for 
animal life. Tlie priests ‘4on*loll events, det^wmiue lucky and unlucky 
times, and preteml to regulate the fuiuu; dt*siiay of the dying, threaten- 
ing the niggard with iiell, and promising licaven, or <*vcn eventually the 
glory of a Buddlia, to the liberal, l lieir great hold upon the p(?oplo is 
thus derived from their gross ignoram‘.e, their superstitions, and their 
fears ; they are fully imbued witii a belief in the elliciu^y of enchant- 
^ ments, in the existence of malevohmt spirits, and in the superhuman 
sanctity of the Lamas as tlieir only protection against them. The 
L&mas are tnereiore constantly exorcists and magicians, sharing no 
doubt very often the credulity of the people, hut frei|uently assisting 
&ith in their superhuman ficulties by juiglory and fraud/* — (Wil8on*8 
Religiom of the Tliudm.) 

4bl)otBoii, Prayer has been reduced to a mechanical operation, and 
i ^1* the praying-wheel is a triumpU of the Tibetan genius."^ It consists 

* Tae imago of Isyara has .i «ma,ko rouful iiis vraist, carrioaa thuidorb jlt or a 
ia his right hand, aud is trainphig Im n tu hjiugi bime CJi hi* foot, lie is reprojoatiod a« 
frantic with aagor, his «ye.s staring, li:s no8lr.l.i dilated, h:s m)«th wide open, aal his 
whole body surrouadoj by flames. Hw spouse is of a hi >od*rcd colour, aivi wears a necklace 
of sknlU \ in hor right hand is a sceptre surmounted by skulls and the li.)ly t.maderbolt, 
while with bor left she carries a cupot blood to her mouth, ;V circle of flames sor- 
rounds her body. D. I. 

2 This service is described at leugth mChipno* Kill of Guanmghatn’s LaUk ; It bears 
ruo little resemblauct) to theoeremouies of r,he Uomau Catholic Church. 

sTbe praying wheelis peculiar to Tibet, where it wai generally used at lesitaesarly 
iidOOAD. 
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o( a oyliader tartiirigf oa an axis and oontaiuia^ saored texts and 
prayers, or so nefcHaes glbSerlsb ^hose inly merit is that it has a sort of 
rhythm. It is made of all sizes, from the packet wheel to be turned in 
the hand as one vval cs along, to the common wheel of the village which 
is turned by water and prays for the ootnmnnity in general. Each re- 
volution is equivalent to a recital of the prayer contained in the cylinder. 
Flags inscribed with prayers are fixed at the corners of the houses, and 
answer a similar purpose as they flap in the wind. Every village has 
its mani or stone dyke, sometimes nearly half a mile long, on which are 
flung small pieces of slate inscribed with mystic formulae — These slabs 
are votive offerings From all classes of people for the attainment of sohie 
particular object. Does a childless man wish for a son, or a merchant 
about to travel hope for a safe return ; does a husbandman look for a 
good harvest, or a shepherd for the safety of his flocks during the 
severity of the winter ; each goes to a b&rna and purchases a slate, 
which he deposits carefully on the village mani and returns home in full 
confidence that his prayer will be heard.^^ 

These maffis must always be left on the right hand, and people will 
make considerable detours in order to do so. Small shrines are erected 
in the fields to propitiate the deities and obtain an abundant harvest. 
The dead ai*e sometimes burnt and the ashes preserved, in the case of 
great men, in a cenotaph ; but corpses are often exposed on the hills 
to be eaten by wild beasts, or cut into small pieces and thrown to dogs 
and birds Jiccording to the custom of Great Tibet, where these benefi- 
oient methods are philosophic dly preferred as most likely to be pleasing 
to the Heavenly Powers.'^ In some of the monasteries the abbotts are, 
like the Hindu Sany4sis, burled in a sitting posture and in full canoni- 
cals within the building. The people eat the flesh of dead auimals, but 
will not kill for food. 

Caste distinctions are said not to obtain in Spiti ; bub the people 
are divided iuto three classes who do not intermarry, the laudowners, the 
artisan menials, and the minstrel beggars ; and the remarks of Mr, 
A. Anderson quoted below seem to show a state o? things which can 
hcarcely bo distinguished from caste in a very lax condition. Caste 
restrictions grow weaker and weaker as we go farther into the hills, as I 
shall show in my chapter on Caste ; and I suspect that there is at least 
as much difference in this respect between Kangra and Lalinl as there 
is between Lahul and Spiti. Mr. A Anderson wrote thus : — ** In Spiti 
there are three classes ; Chaiizang, Lohar or Zoho, and Hensi or Betha, 
but caste is unknown. A Ghdhzang will eat from a Loh^r's hand. It 
is considered no social crime to eat with the lower classes, but marriage 
is not permitted. A Cnahzang will marry a Chaiizang, but having 
regard to relationship ; that is, they will not intermarry within the 
same clan {rus or haddi) . TMiis is the rule also with Lohdrs and Hensis. 
Should a Chihzang take a Lohar wonaau into his house he will be con- 
sidered as having done vvrong, but other Chahzaiigs will still eat from 
his hand. • The offspring of such a 'marriage is called Argun^ and an 
Argun will marry with a Loh4r. It is said that it is nob common for a 
Chihzang to eat with a Hensi^ but should the latter touch the food ibis 
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not thi^reby defiled.^ It is oommon among Bots or libetws) goaerallj 
to oonBider all the body below the waist as polluted, and if the skirt or 
foot of a Bot should touch the food or water, it is defiled and thrown 
away. It is enough if the skirts pass over the food. I was told that 
when the Spiti people saw the Ldhul enumerators stepping across the 
water wldch ran to the Spiti encamping groui d, th^ refused to take 
the water and went higher up the stream for it. This idea is found 
among Hindus also, but it is not so strictly acted on/*' 

As we have already seen Buddhism found established in Tibet a 
strongly organised religion in the Bon-clios, which as we now know it 
has been systematised and purified by contact with Buddhism itself. It 
must have been a crude animism in its primitive form The Tibetans 
assign a very ancient date to the importation of Buddhism into Tibet, 
but the Chinese annals place it under the reign of the emperor Tai'Tsfing, 
627*650 A D., though possibly a Buddhist monastery had been erected on 
the sacred KailAsa mountain in 137 B. C. If any such monastery was 
founded however it must have been shortlived. Lamaistic tradition in- 
deed declares that about the middle of the 5th century B. C., when 
Tibet was plunged in profound barbarism, an Indian prince named 
Nyahihi-Tsanpo/ a descendant of Sakyarnuni himself according to some 
but according to others an exiU^l son of Brasenijit king of Kosala, made 
himself recognised as king of Tibet, introduced Buddhism and civilisa- 
tion and founded the royal Tibetan family. But his efforts failed and as 
soon as he was dead Bnclclhism disappeared completely. Nevertheless 
the Tibetans date the Ngadar or period of primitive Buddhism from his 
reign. 

Under his 37th <l 0 sceadant or successor Lba Thothori Nyantsan* in 
331 A. D, four objects of unknown use fell on the roof of the royal 
palace and the king was warned to preserve them piously as pledges of 
the future prosperity of Tibet whose meaning would be revealed in due 
course to one of his successors. This and the tradition of a monastery 
in Kailasa doubtless mean that Buddhism giined a footing in Tibet 
long before it became the state religion* 

However this may be, in the reign of Srongtsan-Trampo — 617 ti 
698 —the first authentic ruler of Tibet, Buddhism met with a royal 
patron The king had married two princesses, one Chinese, the other 
a daughter of Ansuvarman of Nepal The latter at any rate was a devout 
Buddhist and the kin/ was induced to send his chief minister Thumi or 
Thonmi Sambhota to search for Buddhist books and preachers in India. 
He returned in 650 A. D. with a certain number of books and an alphabet 
adapted to the translation of Sanskrit texts into 'ribetan. About 
the king had built at Lhasa the famous temple of Rasa called later 
Lhasei-tso-khang or Jovo-khang to receive the sacred images of Akoho- 
bhya and Sdkyamuni brought from Nepil and China by his queens who 
r Sir J. B, Lyall vrrote ; All other cla»so*» avoideatiugfo >1 cooked by the Bethas 
who are with ream treats as a very low and disreputable set of people. So again, they 
would not admit them to the equality confe^ed by the ooramou use of the same pipe, or by 
dipping the hand io the same disb.*^ 

3 Ngab-KM-bTsau-po. The name may preserve the saffii-stfaamba* 

Lba-Tho4bori ^Nyau-^tean. 
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Are aliO aaid to hare built the monaeteTiee of Labrau^ and Ramoche. 
But the earliest monastery in Tibet would appear to have been that of 
Sarny^ built a full century later. 

It is clear that; if Buddhism was not officially introduced or rcsiog- 
nised in Tibet until the middle of the 7th century A. D. the form 
then adopted as the state religion can hardly have been the pure un- 
contaminated creed preached by Buddha and his immediate successors. 
This supposition is home out by what followed. Srongtsan Gampo was 
a warlike ruleri yet he was deified as an incarnation of the Dhidni 
Bodbisattva ChanresB or Avalokitesvara, a pei'sonification oF charity 
and the love of one^s neighbour and tbe patron deity of Tibet, while his 
queens also received divine honours as incarnations of the s^oddess 
Bolma or Tdra, the Nepalese lady under the name of the Green Tdra^ 
and the Chinese as the White Tdra.* Proof of theii^ divine nature was 
discerned in their barrenness. 

Under Srongtsan Qampo^s four successors Buddhism, at grips with „ 
the Bon-pos, made no progropsand may have been completely driven out 
of Tibet, and it was not until the reign of Thisrong Detsan 728*786 — 
that it became definitely the state religion, in spite of the opposition 
of the prime minister and the queen, herself a devout Bon-po. 
Thisrong Detsan in 74*4 sent a monk into India to retain Sdnta Rak- 
shita, sujierior’of the vikdra at Nalanda near Buddha*Gaya, whose ser- 
vices were secured in 747. Raised to the dignity of high priest of 
Tibet Sdnta Rak-shita had no easy task. The gods, genii and demons 
of the country raised up storms, inundations and sicknesses of all kinds 
against him and be was compelled to ask for the assistance of his 
brother-in-law the Achirya Padma Sambhava, who was accordingly 
brought from India by tbe king’s orders. Padma Sambhava was a 
native of Udyina,* a praiigS of Indrabodhi, the blind king of that realm, 
and skilled in magic. All along the road into Tibet he engaged in 
combats and overcame by the power of his magic charms the numerous 
demons who had sought to stay him and as soon as he arrived at the 
king^s palace he liastened to convene on the hill Magro the full array 
of the gods, genii and local demons whom he compelled to take oath that 
they would henceforth defend Buddhism, promising them in return a 
share in the cult and in the offerings of the faithful. 

By this judicious compromise Buddhism became the dominant creed 
of Tibet, but its subjects retained their own religion as a submissive 
faith — a phenomenon often noticed under such circumstances. Padma 
Sambhava thus secured against opposition initiated a few chosen dis- 
ciples into the mystic doctrine and magic practices of the Tdntrds of 
the YogAcb4ra school, while Sdnta Rak-shita taught the discipline and 
philosophy of the Mddhyamika school. In 749 Padma Sambhava found- 
ed the Samyd monastery some 31^ miles from Lhasa on the model of 

* 8pyaa*ra8-gzigs. 'The Lord th«t looks down from on high*: fr. 

(looking on) and Uwra (lord) 

s Doljang (Sgrol-tjang). 

DoUour (Sgrohdkar). 

< jMUlond says Lardistln, hnt it also Included Sw4t. 
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tke one at ITdantapura with 20 Indian monks and 7 Tibetan initiates. 
Padttia Sambbaya did not stay lonjsr Tibet. He is said ^ to have 
retnriilpd miraonlonsly to India and to have left concealed in rooks 
many treatises on esoteric and map^ic leaminsr to be discovered hj sinless 
saints when human intelligence should have developed sufficiently to 
understand them — a belief fruitful lu seetarianiem. Nevertheless the 
Bonchos was not extinct, for the progress in Tibet of the mystic Mahd- 
y4na also met with great obstacles in the existence of other Buddhist 
sects professing various doctrines. To combat a Chinese monk named 
Mahiy^na, wlio preached a doctrine of quietism and inaction, Thisrong 
Detsan called in a disciple of Santa Bak-shita named Kamala Sfla from 
Magadha who defeated the schismatic in debate. Tinder that king's son 
and especially under his grandson Balpachan, who brought the Ach&rya 
Jfna Mitra and many other pandits from India, Buddhism made pro- 
gress and by 899 in which year Balpachan was assassinated by his 
brother Langdarma the translation of the 108 tomes of the Kan-fUr and 
of most of the 250 of the Th^K^/wrhad been completed. Langdarma, 
however, placed an interdict on Buddhism and tried to eradicate its 
doctrines from his kingdom until he was assassinated by the Idma 
Paldorje in 902, 

Thus ended the era of the Nga-dar or primitive Buddhism and began 
that which Tibetans call the Ch'yi-dar or ^ later Buddhism, * styled 
by Europeans Limaism. 


Lakaish. 

By Lamaism, says de Millou^, must not be understood merely the 
religion of Tibet. In reality, like Hinduism, it embraces both its social 
and religious systems crowned by the absolute theocracy which has 
governed it for upwards of three centuries. While Lamaism professes 
to follow the doctrine of the Mahay4na or idealistic school of northern 
Buddhism it has exaggerated it to such an extent and introduced into 
it so many modifications in its fundamentals, so many local beliefs and 
practices that it has hardly more of Buddhism than the name. Hence, 
like Hinduism, it can only be studied in its sects and orders. These 
will be describe in their historical order. 

The KAdampa order owes its origin to Atisa who was bom in 
Bengal^ in 980 A. D, Educated as a Brahman he was converted to 
Buddhism and initiated into the MahAyina doctrine at Krisnnagiri. 
At the age of 19 be took the vows at fjdantapurl under the famous 
Sfla^ Rak-shita with the religious name of Dfpsnfcara-Srl-JnAna and wag 
ordained at 81 . Nominated superior of the Vikrama-Sfla monastery 
by the king of Magadha and recognised as hierarch by the MahAyAnists 
of that kingdom, he was invit^ by Lha-larna in 108 to undertake 
reforms in Tibet, but only yielded to the instances of Lba^tsdn-pa when 
he had reached the age of 60. Arrivmg in Tibet in 1040 he was given 
as residence the monastery of Tho-ling and devoted his energies to 
puri^ng Tibetan Buddhism of the gross and innnaoralpracf ices imported 
tnio it by the Bon*po sbamanism allied with mysticiiin of TAntrio 
teac hing # Before he died in 1068 at Kgellarg le lad gatliUcd rcund 
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him a iMimber of disciples who formed a sect called Kadampa^ under 
Marpa and Domton or Bromton* in the monastery at Bas^g or Badeng. 
This sect or order has counted 3000 eminent Idmas in its ranks since 
its foundation nnd some writers regard It as a restoration of the ancient 
teaching of Thdrni 8ambhota. It affected especially the findya with 
its views of chastity, imposed respect for and worship of the Buddhas 
and of S^kyamtSni in particular, charity and love for all creatures, and 
practised fervent meditation. It professed the exoteric doctrine of the 
Void (sunyd^rt) and without entirely rejecting mysticism and the Tdntrr, 
adheres strictfy to the teachings of the Kan jur in regard to them. 
This sect has lost much of its importance i^ince the reforms of Tsong- 
khapa and has to a great extent merged in the Geluk-pa order or sect. 

The Nyigmapa order, incorrectly called Ningmapa in Vol. Ill, page 
171 infra^ owes its origin to dissent from Atisa^s reforms. The great 
majority of the Idmaa continued their attachment to the lax doctrines 
of Padma Sambhava and his Buc(}essors, called themselve* Rnyig^ma- 
pn or ^ancients * of the old school. Their doctrines were based entirely 
on the Tiniras and the treatises and commentaries of Padma Sambhava 
and his school, and are saturated with the shamanism of the Bon-chos. 
As Padma Sambhava had professed to draw upon books written and 
hidden by Nagarjuna which he had discovered by a miraculous revelation 
from that saint, so the principal Niugmapa apostles attributed their 
lucubrations to Piixlma Sambliava, pretending tx) discover the writings 
hidden l>y him as already described. These books, styled Ter-ma, 
contain many extravaginces and obscenities, some recommending unbri- 
dled license as the surest way of attaining salvation. 

The Nyigmapa neglect as a rule all the restraints of Buddhist 
discipline, especially in regard to celibacy, abstinence from flesh and 
liquor. Many are married and almost all given to drunkenness. Their 
supremo divinity is the m)'stic Buddha, Kuntu Zangpo, the Sanskrit 
Samantabhadra but in preference to the Buddnas generally adored 
by other sects they affect tutelary demons called Si-Yidam-kyi-lhd, 
* benevolent protectors^ and P'ro Yidam-kyi-lhi, ^terrible protectors,^ 
reprosented in the Tan trie way as each holding their yum^ or sakU 
in a close embrace. The former belong to the class of Buddhas, the 
latter to that of the Shiva istic deities. The Si-Yidam of the sect is called 
Vajraq/urba and the P^o-Yidam Duppa-Kagye.’ They have also a 
guardian demon called Ghrgon, a monster with two heads, and they 
worship Padma Sambhava under various forms, human, divine and 
demoniac. The cult, which is essentially one of propitiation, which 
they offer to these divinities, consists in magic rites of all kinds, and 
in these flesh, fermented liquors and blood offered in human skulls 
form the principal ingredients. Their numerous sub-sects, separated 
by insignificant shades of clioice between a special Tdntra or Terma 
and another or of a special tutelary deity are scattered all over Tibet 
as are their monasteries, some of which are renowned. Among them 
are those at Samy^, the metropolis of the order, Moru, Ramoeb^ and 

* dan)««pa. 

^ M. brom«-9 ton. 

* Lit, * mother \ a ttru applied to a guddege any lady of quality. 
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Kurmalthya, tbe last three having colleges (or the study of astrology, 
Bxbrcism, magic and divination. 

All the Nyigmapas however did not approve of the licentious and 
dangerous doctrines of the Tertons a? the discoverers or inventors of 
hidden treatises vrere called and a certain number oi them protesting 
against their pretended revelations constituted tinder the name of the 
Sarma school an independent group which while preserving the mystic 
and TAntrio tradition which had become imbedded in religious morals, 
imposed on itself a strict physical and moral d scipline, the rigorous 
observance of monastic rules as to celibacy, abstinence, obedience and the 
renunciation of the world, the practice of universal charity and the 
exercise of meditation. To ^his group belong tlie Karmapa, Bhrikh'.ing|>a^ 
and Ddgpa^ sub-orders. It possesses the important monasteries of 
Mindoling,* Dorjedak,* Kartliok,^ Kbamtathag and Sicb'en-tsogch’en, 
each the seat of an independent snb eect. 

Tie Karffyiit'pa and Sak^a-pa teeis or orders — If the revolt of 
couscience which resulted in the formation of the Sarma school was, 
as is believed, anterior to the reforms of Atisa and Bromtou and in 
consequence independent of them, their preachings and efforts did not 
fail to exercise a certain influence on the Nyigmapas and contributed to 
form new or half-reformed groups which have played an importaut jiait 
in the religious history of Tibet. Of these the most important are the 
Kargyfit-pa* and Sakya pa.^ 

Among Bromton's disciples was a monk, named Marpa who re- 
mained attached to the Nyigmapa doctrines in spite of all because their 
toleration appeared to him particularly suited to the Tibetan tempera- 
ment. He undertook to correct them by mingling the excessive fondness 
of the Nyigmapas for mystical and magical practices with the excessive 
severity of the Kadam pas and towards the end of the 11th century he 
founded an order which lie called the Kargyutpa or ‘ those who follow 
several teachings.' In this he was powerfully aided by his principal 
disciple and successor, Milarapa. This order or sect professes to follow 
a doctrine revealed by the supreme Buddha Dorje’chang or, in Sanskrit, 
Vajradhara, to the Indian sage Telopa and transmitted to Marpa by 
the Faiidit Ndro of tlie N4Unda monasteiy. His doctrine, called the 
mavnyag or Naro'chorug, imparts constint meditation on the nature 
of the Buddhas and the means of acquiring it, charity, adoration of the 
Adi-Buddha, the absolute renunciation <if the world, life in solitude and 
by preference in a hermitage in order to restrain action and desire^ the 
rigorous observance of the rules of the Ftndya, the study of TSntric 
metaphysic and of the philosophy of the Madhyamika {School, and the 
practice of yoga. It addresses its worship especially to the tutelary 

' Or Dikungpa. 

» Brng-p»: this sab.-wler ii scattered all over the aontli ol Tibet. eepMiaUv iu 
Bhutan and Sikkizn, ^ ^ 
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Yi-dam Dem-ohog and to hig Shakti Dorje-p^agmo, the Sanskrit Vajra- 
varihij the goddess with three heads, one of which is that of a wild sow 
and it venerates as its principal saints and patrons Telopa, N&ro, Marpa 
and Milarapa. Once it boasts many followers and its monks had a great 
name for learning and holiness, but it has now-a-days fallen into decay. 

The Sakyapa sect or rather order will be found described in Vol^ 
III, pp. 846-7. 

The Nyigmapa l(hna% and the orders which have sprung from it are 
generally designated ^ red lamnn ^ or more prcciKoly ‘ red caps ^ — na-mar 
owing to the colour of their costume.^ But the Kadarnpa lama^ wear 
the s<jt-S(pr or yellow bonnet of the orthodox Gelukpa sect. 

The Gelukpa order . — At the very moment when the Sakyapa sect 
was about to attain the zenith of its power in 1355 a miraculous child, 
an incarnation of the Boilliigattva Manjusri, or perhaps even of the 
DhiAni- Buddha Amitabha, was born in eastern Tibet. His intelligence 
and religious vocation were -so precociously developed that the lama 
Rolpa'id '»rje of the Karmap.a sect initiated him at the age of 3, and at 
the age of 8 he was first ordained by a lama named Tonduo-Rinchen and 
assumed as his new name the style of Lozang-tagpa or Sumatikirti. 
Tradition avers that he received instruction from a western monk, possibly 
a Christian and if so probably a Nestorian.' However this may be, 
Tsongkha-pa— -as he is generally called from the place of his birth— soon 
ac(piired such a name for piety and learning that he attracted numerous 
disciples in spite of tlie severity of his discipline, especially in what con- 
cerned the vows of chastity. He recalled his disciples to the inflexible 
rules of the 253 canons of the Vivdya^ to the liturgy and ritual traditions 
of the primitive Mahiyana. He impo sed upon them the yellow garb of 
the Hindu mendicant, to recall by its shape the clothing of the Indian 
bhik^^hn^ and distinguish them from the red-clad lani'^e and gave them 
the name of Gelukpa- or ^ observers of virtue.^ In 1409 he founded 
the monastery of Galdan,’^ the centre of the sect, and after some years 
those of Sera and Depung. At Galdan he died in 1417 or 1419, 
leaving the pontificate of the sect to his nephew and chief disciple, Gedun 
Grub. His soul ascended to the heaven Tushita, residence of the 
Bodhisattvas, where he reigns with Nagarjuna at the side of the future 
Budcha Maitreya, an ascension commemorated by the feast of lamps 
from October 20th to 25th. He is also the object of a cult as Jampal 
Nying-po and his relics are worshipped at Galdan. To him is attributed 
the authorship of numerous treatises, the canons of the Gelug-pa order, 
the four principal being the Bod/iimtir, the Tarnimmur^ the Alidridrke 
and the Ldmrim, In spite of his great renown he never held in liis 
lifetime any liigher official title than that of abbott of Galdan which 

* Himsay giviwi tlie following an ' Red-cap' iectet— 

1. Rnikm^pa. I 5. Skarni4pa. 

2. Urgidpa. I 6. Dripong-pa. 

3. Saikidpa. 7. Stagbonpa 

4. Kargiootpa. ( S. Hlocdrnkpa. 

Hameay : Western Tibetan Dicty., p. 18, cf. pp. 79-85, 
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his twcesBor also boie until his elevation in 1439 to the rank of Grand 
14ma. The latter's pontificate was remarkable for the foundation of 
the monastery of T<ishilhum poiii 1445 and the enunciation of the dogma 
of the incarnation of the Grand Ldmas of the 6elug-pa order by which 
his successor Gedfin'Grdb-Gyetso was the first beneficiary. It appears 
however that the only incarnation believed in at that epoch was that 
of the spirit of the first Grand Lama^ not that of a god, and that the 
only purpose of this tenet, from which the sect has drawn such advant* 
ages, was to create for these eminent personages a kind of spiritual 
heirship in imitation of (or improvement on) the rule of natural 
heredity observed by the rival sect of the Sakyapa. Nevertheless the 
oflice of abbott at Galdan is elective. Apart from the adoption of the 
title of Gyetso,^ which means ^ Ocean of Majesty ' and is equivalent to 
the Mongolian Tal^, Europeanised as Dulai, and t}»e transfer of the 
head see to Depung, the sect had no history except one of rapid and 
continued progress during the pontificates of Gedun-Grub Gyetso (born 
in 1475, died in 1543), Sodnam- Gyetso (1543-1589) and Yontan- 
Gyetso (1589-1617). J e-Ngavang-Lozan ;i-Thubtan-J igsmed- Gyetso 

(l6l7-!68-^) however was able to raise the Kochot Mongols against 
the king of Tibet and make the victors do homage to himself. 
He thus united the spiritual and temporal authority under the 
protection of China in the bands of the Dalai Lamas who succeeded him. 
He is also said to have devised the doctrine of the perpetual re-incarna- 
tion of the Dhi&ni-Boddhisattva Chanresi (the Sanskrit Avalokiteswara) 
in the Dalai Lamas which was extended retrospectively to his four 
predecessors. He also created the dignity of Panohen-Rinixitche, an in- 
carnation of the Buddha Odpagmed (Sanskrit Amitabha, the spiritual 
father of Avalokiteswara) for his old preceptor the abbott of Galdan 
whom he also appointed to be the independent pontiff of Tdshilhurnpo. 
The Gelugpa have preserved a well* merited reputation for learning. 
They admit the validity of the magic and sorcery inculcated in the G^ut^ 
the 7th section of the Kan-jir, but in all other respects follow 
scrupulously the canon of the piimitive Mahdydna as the Kadampa 
sect had received it from Atisa. But contrary to itg doctrine they admit 
the existence of the soul though it is not conceived of by them in 
the same way as it is In Europe. They regard it as immcrtal 
or rather as endowed with an indefinite existence and perhaps even as 
eternal in its essence In its inception this soul is a light imprisoned 
in a material body endowed with an individuality which subsists, though 
to a limited extent, in its transmigrations and permits it to undergo the 
good or evil effects of its karma. Eventually the corporal envelope wears 
thin and finally disappears when the man becomes Buddha and enters 
NirvS-na. Nirvdna is neither annihilation nor its opposite. It can be 
attained by three roads, that of the inferior, intermediate and superior 
beings For the first named Nirvana is a repose of nothingness. For 
the superior it is to reach the perfect state of Buddha. In it the 
individuality of a being melts into a kind of confluence : like Sakyamfini 
himself it is confounded with the other Buddhas. Nevertheless its per- 
sonality is cot totally destroyed, for if it cannot re-appear in the world 
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under a form perceptible by the senses it can manifest itself spiritually, 
to those who have faith. It is in themselves then that they see it. * 

The Gelugpas worship all the deities of the Tibetan pantheons 
but they especially affect the supreme Buddha Dorjechar.g, the future 
Buddha Maitreya who inspires their teaching, the Yidams Dorjejitrje,^ 
Demchog*and Sangdus* and the gon-po or demoniac genie Tamdin.* 
The ceremonies consecrated to the three latter have a magical character 
and ate accompanied by Tdntric rites. 

No theology of Lamaism, as a whole, can be said to exist. Bach 
sect has its own pantheon and that of the Geldgpas is typical of all 
the others This sect divides the celestial world into nine groups, the 
Buddhas, Yidam or tutelary deities, the Lhag-lha or those above ihe 
gods, the Boddhisattvas, the Arhats or saints, the D^kkinls, the 
DbarmapMas or ‘ protectors of the law \ the Yul lhd or Devas, who 
are terrestial deities and the Sa-bflag, local deities or those of the soil. 
The clue to this multiplication of divine being must be sought in the 
fjamaistic conception of the Buddhas. Incapable of reincarnation, 
plunged in the beatitude of the Nirvdna, they can ‘no longer intervene 
in the affairs of men. At mo^t they have power to inspire and sustain 
the saints who are devoted to the salvation of human beings. In a 
sense the Buddhas are dead gods, while the living, active gods are the 
Boddhisattvas. 

I — The Buddhas form the class of higher beings perfect in excel- 
lence, presided over by Dorjechang (Vajradhara), the Adi-Buddha of 
Indian Buddhism, who is the external, all-powerful, omniscient Buddha, 
an abstract being imitated from the Brahma or universal soul of the 
Brahmans, though he does not apparently fulfil all his functions. He 
is often confounded with Dorjesempa (Vajrasattva though it may be 
that the two conceptions are distinct, the former being exclusively 
meditative, the latter active. They are depicted as seated with the 
legs crossed in the attitude of imperturbable meditation, adorned with 
rich jew(ds and crowned with a five-gemmed crown. But while 
Dorjechang makes the gesture of perfection, with the index-fingers and 
thumbs of both hands joined and raised to the level of the chest, 
Dorjesempa has his hands crossed on his breast and holds the thunder- 
bolt [dorje ox vaira) and the sacred bell. Several -sects, including the 
orthodox sect of the Gelugpas, do not however acknowledge their 
supremacy but regard them merely as celestial Boddhisattvas, emana- 
tions of Akchobhya, and attribute the supreme rank to V'airoohana. 

The class of the Buddhas is divided into 6 groups : (t) the Jinas 
or Dhiiini-Buddhas, (n) the seven Buddhas of the past, (m) the 35 
Buddhas of confession, (w) the Tathagata physicians, and (r) the 
1000 Buddhas, (t) The Jiiiasare five abstract personages who represent 
the virtues, intelligences and powers of Dorjechang, from whom they 
emanate. They are protectors of the 5 cardinal points, the* zenith, 
east, south etc., and personifications of the 6 elements, the ether, air, 
fire etc., and probably also of the 6 senses. But they are neither 

» Sanskrit Vajrabhairava# i * Sanskrit Ouhya K41a : P Grihya Kdia, 
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creitofB nor do they interfere in material phenomena or in the affairs 
of the world. They preside over the protection and expansion of the 
Bnddhist faith and each by an emanation ot his essence procreates a 
spiritnal Bon^ a Dhinnl-Bod Ihisatfcra, who is charged with the active 
supervision of the universe, while at the sirne time they inspire and 
sustain the saints who aspire to attain Buddha-hood. Hence we have 
five Triads each composed of a Dhiani-Buddha, of a Dhiani-Boddhi- 
aattva and of a MAnushi-Buddha or human Buddha These five 
Dhi/lnis are named Vairochana,^ Akchobhya,® Ratna SAmbhavn/ 
Amit&bha^ and Amoghasiddhi.^ By a phenomenon as interesting 
as it is unusual they assume three different forms, natural, mystic and 
tantric according to the parts which they are made to play. In their 
natural form they reseini)le all other Buddhas and can only be recog- 
nised by their gestures® and by the attiiSutes sometimes assigned to 
them. Thus Vairoehana is in the attitude of -turning the wheel 
of the Law Akchobliya in that of ‘taking to witness^,® Ratna- 
S^mbhava in that of charity,® Amitahha in that of meditation^^ 
and Amoghaslddhi of intrepidity In their mystic forms they are 
assigned a crown with 5 gems, and adorned with necklae s, girdles and 
precious bracelets, which makes them resemble Boddlusattvasof the usual 
type. Under these aspects Akchobhya changes his name to Chakdor^ ** and 
Amitahha to Amitayus,'* And the latter becomes ‘ infinite life^ instead 
of ‘ infinite light.^ Finally^n their tantric forms they are oich united 
to a goddess and often given a number of arms, each charged with a 
weapon or magic attribule. 


(i.'i). The * Seven Buddhas of the Pasfc,^ also called Tath&gatas, 
comprise Sakyamu ;i an } the six human Buddhas who preceded him on 
earth. They also are to be distinguished hy their attitudes. They are 
Vipasyin,'* who combines the attitudes of testimony and imperturbabi- 
lity, Sikiiin^ * (charity and imperturbability), Visv;ibhu (meditation), 
Krdkuchanda' ^ (protection and imperturb ibility), Kdniik ;mnni' ** (preach- 
ing and imperturbability), Kasyapa ('liarity and resolution) and 
Sdkyamuni 'preaching and imperturbability). Like the Dhiiuis the 
seven Buddhas can on occasion assume mystic and above all tantric for. ns 
when they fulfil the functions of a tutelary god of a monaster v, tribe or 
family. 


‘ Rnftm par-sndng-inzad 

2 Mi-bskyod-dpali. 

3 Rin.hbyung. 

< Od*dpag-nicd. 

® Dim-bgrub. 

• Or attirudcs, Sarikr. 

mudra. 

7 The right index-finger touching tho 
^ fingers of the left hand. 
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(«*). The 86 Buddhas of Confession are divine personages address- 
ed to obtain the remission of sins or at least mitigation of punishnents, 
They include tlie 5 Dhiinis, the 7 Buddhas of the Past, the 5 physicians 
and 19 other Buddhas who appear to personify abstractions. They are 
frequently invoked and fervently worshipped on account of their func- 
tions as redeemers. 

(it?). The Tatli4gata physicians form a group of 8 Buddhas includ- 
inor S4kyamuni as president. The principal, Be-du-ryai Od-kvi-rgy^l-pu, 
holds a cup of ambrosia and a fruit or medicinal plant and his colour is 
indigo blue But the others are only distlngnished by their attitudes 
and complexions, three being red, one yellow, one pale yellow and 
another reddish yellow. They are addressed for the cure of physical as 
well as spiritual maladies. 

(t?). The last group consists simply of Buddhas and includes 1,000 
imaginary Buddhas believed to be living or to have lived in the 
* 8000 great thousands^of worlds^ which constitute the universe. Among 
them the most venerated are the t ratyeka Buddhas generally cited 
anonymously in the Buddhist scripture. 

II. — In the Yidams we find the most fantastic conceptions of the 
Buddhist theologV; resulting from the introduction into it of Hindu 
Tantrism, Absolute jierfection to <he Indian mind consists in the 
absence of all passion, of all desire and movement, in a word in absolute 
inaction. Hence a god acting as creator or preserver is no longer a god 
since such acts presuppose passion, or the desire to act, and the movement 
to accomplisii the object of that desire. To reconcile this conception of 
divine perfection with the deeds ascribed to the gods by myth and legend, 
mystic Brahmanism hit on the ilea of a doubling of the god, considered 
primitively as androgynous, in an inert, purely meditative pereonality, 
which is the god properly so called, and an acting i)ersonality which is 
his active energy. To the former they gave the masculine, to the latter 
the feminine fonn. The latter is the goddess or Shakti. a companion 
of every god. Do I\Iillou<5 says that these conceptions were introduced 
into Buddhism towards the 5th century of our era, and applied not only 
to the gods, active servitors of the Buddhas, but also to the Buddhas 
themselves so that they came to he regarded not indeed as creators but as 
the efficient causes of creation The Buddha, source and essence of all, is 
thus a generator and as such regarded as bound to interest himself in the 
creatures begotten by him and above all to protect them against the de- 
mons, the great and abiding terror of the Tibetans. In all representations 
the Yidam is characterised by the Yum which he holds in bis embrace, 
and this characteristic leads to the most incongruous unions. The 
Yidams of the highest rank are the tantric manifestations of the 
Dhiinis, of some other Buddhas and Boddhisattvas. But apart from 
the addition of the Yum they all preserve their traditional figures, a few 
Yidam-Boddhisattvas excepted who assume for the nouce terrifying 
expressions — calculated, we may presume, to complete the rout ef the 
demons which they have to combat. Only the most active Boddhisattvas 
are depicted standing. The Boddbisattva Yidam Chakdor, a tantric 
manifestation of Vajrapani, may be'oonsidered the most characteristic 
type of this series. He is represented as making frightful grimaces, 
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the eyes flashing anger, with a wide month armed with fangs^ flames 
instead of hair and a human skull in his left hand, while the right 
brandishes a thunderbolt, and trampling under foot the cr^rpses of his 
conquered enemies. He is the implacable destroyer of demons. Al- 
though he is a form of Indra or Vishnu the legend which explains why 
he shows such special hatred for the deinons is in part borrowed from the 
myth of Shiva. When the gods had drunk the amrit produced by the 
churning of the ocean they entrusted to Vajrapini's care the vase con* 
taining the rest of the precious liquid of immortality, but profiting by 
a moment of carelessness the demon Rahu drank it all and replaced it 
by an unnameable fluid whose exhalations would certainly have poisoned 
the world. To avert this danger and punish Vajrapani for his negligence 
the gods condemned him to drink the frightful liquid and by the effect of 
the poison his golden tint turned to black, a misfortune fviiilch he never 
forgave the demons. 

The superior Yidams are not numerous, the grt^at majority being 
formed of Hindu gods, principally forms of Shiva, transforiiied into 
secondary Buddhist divinities. It is generally they who are the patrons 
of sects, monasteris and families, and in this last cap.^city they also 
protect herds and crops. They too have frightful visages and are 
depicted with many arms, animals^ heads, and all kinds of weapons, 
including the thunderbolt and the sacred bell which scares demons. 
They also carry a human skull in which they drink their enemies' blood 
and which serves as a vessel in their temple.-; for offerings, libations of the 
bleed of victims and fermented liquors. The Yums of these Yidams are 
generally agreeable to look at, but sometimes have demon features or 
several heads and generally many arms with hands laden with weapons 
and the inevitable skulK 

III, — The term Boddhisattva^ in oi’thodox Buddhism means a perfect 
being who has acquired in previous existences piodigious merits which 
he renounces in order to devote them in love and compassion to the 
salvation of other beings, who makes a vow in order to attain bodhi and 
is designed to become a Buddha in a future worldly existence. It is in 
fact the title which Sakyamuni bears in the Tushita heaven and on earth 
until he becomes Buddha. With it he consecrates Maitreya. his succes- 
sor, before incarnating himself for the last time. It seems then that at 
that time there was only one Boddhisattva in Heaven as there was only 
one Buddha on earth, but the Mabayana by multiplying the number 
of the Buddhas also multiplied that of the Boddhisattvas infinitely, 
applying that venerable title to abstract personifications of intelligences, 
virtues, forces, phenomena and ideas, and at the same time to saints 
destined to become Buddhas. Hence this group includes personages 
of very different nature and origin. 

First come the Dhiani-Boddhisattvas, emanations of the 5 Dhidni* 
Buddhas personifying their active energies and named Samantabhadra.,^ 
VajrapAnv*^ Ratnapani,^ Avalokiteswara or Padmapini® and Vis* 

I Byang'C*ub-Sems-dpali. | * P'yag-rdor. 

3 Kun*tu-bzang-po. 1 ^ Pyag-rin-cbeu. 

^ Spyau*ra8-gzig6 : proa. Chanresi. 
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'liiree of theae are merely nominal divinifcieB, althongh mueh 
prayed to. Only tho second and fourth fulfil very important rdles both 
in religious . legend and in popular tradition. Vajrapani enjoys mor> 
propitiation than genuine adoration, if we understand by that a feeling of 
gratitude and love, probably because of his demon-like appearance in his 
Tantric form. On the other hand PadmapSni, ' the lotus^handed ' 
or ^ he who holds the lotus in his hands,' is above all the beloved 
being, venerated, adored, besought in all circumstances in preference 
to the greatest Buddhas themselves, including even his spiritual father 
Amit^bha, 

Many reasons explain the special devotion which Avalokiteswam 
enjoys. He presided at the formation of the actual universe, and is 
charged to protect it against the enterprises of the demons and to deve« 
lop in it the beneficent action of the Good Law. Then he personifies 
charity, compassion, love of one's neighbour : more than any other he is 
helpful, and in his infinite kindliness has manifested and still manifests 
himself in the world in incarnations whenever there is a danger to avert, 
a misdeed of the demons to repair, or a wretch to save. Lastly ho pre- 
sides, seated at Amilabba'a right hand, over the paradise of Sukhavati 
whose portals he opens to all who invoke him with devotion, love and 
faith. He might almost be called tho redeemer, if the idea of redemp- 
tion were not irreconcilable with the Buddhist dogma of ^lersonal res- 
ponsibility and the fat il consequences of one's own acts. As protector 
and saver as well as in romembrance of his repeated incarnations Avalo- 
kiteswara assumes, according to the part attributed to him, very different 
forms corresponding to his principal incarnations. Generally he is 
represented seated (or standing to signify action) as a handsome youth, 
crowned and richly attired. Ve»y rarely he is given a feminine aspect. 
At other times he has several heads and arms. His most celebrated 
image has 11 heads, arranged in a pyramid, and arms. In this form 
he is the recognised patron of Tibet. In his mystic and Tantric cult he 
has as ?hakti the goddess Dolma,* a benevolent form of the Shivaistio 
Kiili, styled in India Tara the helper. Besides this special office 
T&ra forms one of the celestial Boddhisattvas in twent 3 ’^-one trans- 
formations, each the object of a fervent cult, for the MahayAna assigns 
a great place in its pantheon to the feminine element — in opposition to 
the Hinayina. 

Below tlie Dhiani Boddhisattvas functions the numerous class 
of beings also called Boddhisttvas oi would-be Buddhas, some 
purely imaginary, }>er^onifieations of virtues or even hooks, others 
who lived or pass for having lived, canonized saints, some of whom 
may be regarded as having had a historical existence, each as the 
king Srong-tsan Gampo and his two wives who are regarded as 
incarnations of Tirfi under the names of the White and Green 
Tar4.* At the head of this class stands Manjusri,'^ occupying a place 

* Sgrol-ma. 

* Sgrol-ina dkar-po and Ijangs ka. 

* Hjam-pai-dbyangs-pa : pron. Jam-jang. Hiji eword of great anderstanding cut 
tha darlnieas of ignoranoa 
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80 tint he is often ranked as a Dhi&ni Boddlusattva, who per* 

sonifies the trajisoeudant knowledge or wisdom- of Buddhism. He is 
recognised by his flaming sword, held in his right hand, while a book 
Bopported by a lotos stalk figures on his loft. He is always' seated on a 
lotas or on a lion who rests on a lotus. Among the principal Boddhis* 
attvas also stands Maitreya^ the future Buddha, who is seated like 
a European. Then como the 21 TarAs, saviours and compassionate, 
Shaktis of Avalokiteswara ; and finally the female Boddhisattva Od*zer> 
ohan*ma more usually called rDorjo*p’ag-mo, who is perpetually incar- 
nated in the abbess of Palti and who may be recognised by her three 
heads, one that of a sow. Speaking generally the Boddhisattvas are 
intermediaries and intercessors between men and the Buddhas. 


IV . — Tie Hmas.— By Iduin the Buddhists translate the Sanskrit ffur^. 
The Idmae as a body include very divei-se elements. They have attained 
nifvdna, but not the absolute parinirvdna, which would preclude them 
from j-e-appearing on earth or interesting theinselve.s in worldly affairs, 
even in the progress of religion and so on. In the first rank are the 12 
grubchen or wizards, imitated from the Vedic risJiis, having acquired 
sanctity and supernatural power hy austerities, mortifications of the flesh 
and, above all, by magical practices. Then come the 16 arhats or chief 
disciples of the Buddha, the 18 sthttvif.is, his p.'itriiirch'il successors or 
heads of the principal sects, the Indian or Tibetan pandits who in- 
trodaced, spre^ or restored Buddhism iu Tibet, the founders of the 
schools of philosophy, religious sects and great monasterie.s, and in 
brief all the dignitaries regarded as perpetual incarnations of Buddhas, 
Boddhisattvas, saints or gods who are on this account styled Mivinw’ 
or ‘incarnated’ Buddhiis. At the head of this group the Geluo-pas 
naturally place Tsong-kfia-pa, their founder, and the Dalat-ldmas from 
Gedun-grub downwards. It begins chronologically with Ndoarjuna 
and his disciple Aryadeva, the fonndor and propagator of the Mahdyina 
m India, Padraa Sambhava and Santa- Mlcshita who introduced it into 
Tibet, and Atisa its reformer Then com> Brom-ton, founder of the 
Kadampas, Saskya Pandita (13th century), and others. 


, , Y-— Tie pdHinis.— The Mahdyana, having borrowed most of its 
infenor dmnit.es from Shivaism, aspeclally^ TantWe Shivaism ivhtch 
makes the cult or the Shaktis predominant over thaf of fliA 
tod himself w^ compelled to give the Ddkkinis precedence over 
the male gods. Sometimes they are rep esentotl as beautiful voun® 
women, adorned like queens, but more often with fe.arful visao-es ivTh 
animal heads crowned witli flaming hair, and so on, either to indioite 
that they can torment and ruin those who neglect their worship, or more 
probably to signify the.r power to desfroy the demons whom it i, theS 
muwion to combat. Nevertheles.s aU have a twofold character, benevo- 
lent and demoniac or maleficent. They .ve th, Yiims of the Ylims 
Buddhas etc., but also play most important personal parts. Ev 

monast^es, even among those of the orthodox sect, are consecrated to 

one of them as tutelary patron, as are many Tibetan families Piwt 


in 


Byain»-p»: pron, Champa or Jampa* 
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rank stands Lha«mo (MahA-KAlf), ' mother of the godB^ She is re- 
presented in 15 different forms, but especially as a woman oE frio'htEul 
as|)ect holding a club with a dead man's head at its end, a skull for cap, 
and riding on a steed harnessed with human hide— said to be that of her 
own son killed by her for the sins of lus father. Another impv>rtant 
group is that of the six Mka'-bgro-ma, of whom the powerful Sen g-gei- 
gdong-c'an has a lion's h^d and dances naked on the bodies ot men and 
animats. 

VI. — The Cho'i-ohong^ or Drag-gsed:< include almost all the gods of 
Hinduism, represented as Yidams and Dakkinis under a demoniacal as- 
pect, although they are the recognised defenders of t!ie Law and the 
universe against the demons. The most venerated are Yama,^ judge of 
the dead, and Kuvcra,^ god of wealth. 

VII. — The YnUlha or terrestrial gods , — This group includes the 
various deities appointed to guard toe world. It comprises a good many 
Hindu gods, such as Brahma, Indra, Ghandr, Garuda etc., reduced to the 
status of inferior divinities, servitors and henchmen of the Buddhas and 
Boddhisattvas, as well as a number of gods, probably Tibetan by origin, 
such as Pihar or Behar, the patron of monasteries in general, Dala,^ god 
of war, a kind of Hercules usually accompanied by a black dog who 
above all makes war on demons, and Me lha, god of fire and also of the 
domestic hearth. 

VIII. —The Sa-bdag or local gods are of purely Tibetan origin and 
are charged with the protection of the laud, hills, rivers etc., etc. They 
are very numerous and as each locality has its special protector they 
cannot be named or even numbered, but one, Nang-lha, god of the house, 
who is represented with the head of a hog or wild boar, is worshipped 
throughout Tibet But while he protects the house he is also a tyrant 
for if he chooses to dwell on the hearth the cooking fire must be carried 
elsewhere, under penalty of his wrath, and so on. He changes his abode 
about onoe -every two months. The family gods are in reality ancestors 
for whom special ceremonies are observed at each change oE season. 

IX. — ^The Gegs or demons are a perpetual source of terror to the 
Tibetans who attribute to them every material ill from which the country 
may suffer as well as such trivial annoyances of daily life as milk boiling 
over. They are styled collectively gegs or ^enemies ' and the mostdread^ 
are the Iha^ma^gin, corresponding to the as^ras, the dtsd^po, phantoms, 
spectres and ghosts, and above all the Sin-dje, henchmen of the god of 
di^th. All the demons are the object of practices, magical ceremonies 
and offerings designed to propitiate them, and of exorcisms for which the 
Idmas must be resorted to and out of which they make a good part of 
their income. 

^ Ch* 08 « 8 ltyong. 

« Sin^jo. 

* I>nuii*bha*la. 

^ Bgradbs. 
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The LiLMAisTio clergit* 

Thff term is applied indiscrimmately to the clergy o£ Tibet^ 
but strictly speakiag it should only be applied to high dignitaries who 
only acquire it after having given proofs of profound knowledge. In 
reality the clergy is composed of 5 distinct classes, the genyen} or 
listener, the geisiU^ or novice^ tlie gelong^ or ordained priest, the Idm 
or superior priest and the khanpo^ or overseer (abbott or bishop). 
Above this hierarchy in which promotion is earned by merit and 
holiness are two higher ranks conferred by birtli, tliose of khubilgan^ 
the incarnation of a Tibetan saint, and of kkutuktu, that of a Hindu 
saint. Finally tli? edifice is crowned by the two subliim dignitaries, 
the Panchen Rinpoche and the Dalai Lama. 

The attractions of the priesthood are many, but they are streng- 
thened by a law or usage" which compels every famify to vow one of 
its sons, ordinarily the eldest, to the priesthood. Tlio boy is presented 
at the age of 7 or 8 by Jiis father, mother or guardian in a monastery. 
After a cursory exa ninatioii of the family’s standing*^ he is medically 
examined as any deformity, epilepsy, leprosy or phthisis would dis- 
qualify him. The boy is then entrnstod to some kinsman in the 
monastery or to an aged monk who is charged with his literary and 
religious education. He keeps his lay gaib and his luir and can be 
visited by his kinsmen every week. After two or three years of study, 
legally two suffice, hi^geganox religious instruotor asks for his admission 
as a gengen or catechumen, which necessitates a rigid examination of his 
conduct and attainments. 

At the age of not less than 15 the gertf/dn can solicit admission to 
the novitiate. Aided by his preceptor he presents himself before the 
chapter of the monastery an 1 answers the questions prescribed by the 
Findya as to , his person and condition, and nndergoes a severe exami- 
nation in dogrhi. If he fails he is s)nl back to his family and his 
preceptor is fined. If he succeeds he is made to take the vows of 
pramfya or quitting his house, his he id is shaved, ho is dressed in the 
red or yellow robe of his order and given the regulative utensils. He 
thus becomes a gctnil and can attend all religious functions, without 
taking an active part in them. 

At 20 after further study of theology, he may ask to be ordained. 
This requires a fresh examination, lasting th<;ee days and a series of 
debates on religious topics, tests so difficult that the unhappy candidate 
is allowed three tries. If lie fails he is definitely expelled the order, 
but generally proceeds to exercise irregular functions as a sorcerer 

^ Dge-bsngen, corr. io Saiiskr. updsaha, 

* Dgo-t 0 ul, corr. to S. aram tnera, 

D^e-flloQg, corr. to S. sramana, 

* Mkau-po, corr. to S. sihavira^ , 

5 Ollci htiun^grah 

6 Certain monaeteries only admit candidates of high rank in which case the 
inveiligation is very searching. 
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Idtna in the villages* If he passes he is invested with all rights and 
powers of the finished cleric. 

Once invested with the character of holiness the gatong is qualified 
to act in all the rites of the cult and may even become, by election, 
head of a minor monastery. So the majority go no fhrthes, but the 
more ambitious or those devoted to learning go to continue their 
studies in the great university-monasteries such as Depung, Sera, 
Galdan, Garmahhya and Mora. The two last teach especially astrologj , 
magic and other occult sciences as well as theology and mathematics. 
After difficult and costly examinations the successful candidate can 
obtain the degree of geses^ or licentiate, with which most are contented, 
of rahjampa'^ or lharamha, * doctor in theology/ Adepts in occult 
flcioncfi take the special title of choi-eliong^ The holder of any of these 
degrees is entitled to be styled Idma* Another honorific title choi-je^ 
is awarded by the Dalai Lama or the Paiichen Rinpoche to clerics 
distinguished by sanctity, birt it confers no right to exercise the superior 
functions whicli the geses and Ikarambas can perform. Among the former 
are chosen the superiors of the monasteries of middling importance, 
some being eleefed by the chapters, others being nominated by 
the Dalai Lama or Pancheii Rinpoche. The latter supply the khanpoi 
who are promoted by those two hierarchs to form his entourage with 
the title of Councillor or Tsanit. They thus correspond to the 
cardinals of the Roman church fulfilling various functions, such as 
abbotts of the great monasteries, with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
like that of bishop, coadjutor of the incarnate Lamas, governors of 
provinces and occasionally generals of the army. 

The khnhtlgans are very numerous, but enjoy a purely local 
influence, confined to the district of their own monasterie?, whereas the 
khAtuktVy fewer in number, leceive a greater veneration and their 
spiritual authority almost independent is exercised over wide areas* 
They include such dignitaries as the Dev or Depa-raja, the spiritual 
and temporal sovereign of Rluitan. 

Another high diguitaiy in the Lamiiic church is the grand Lama 
of the sect and monastery of Sakya who, though not an incarnation, 
is the hereditary successor^ of Matidvaja, nephew of the celebrated Sakya 
Pandita P^agspa who converted Mongolia and on whom the emperor 
Khubilai Khan conferred in 1270 spiritual authority over all Tibet, 
lu spite of the predominance of the orthodox Gclugpa order, 
the State church, his authority is still very great and is acknowledged, 
at least nominally, by all the sects of ^red * lamas who are opposed to 
that of the Dalai Lama. Tibetan politics centre round the position of 
the Dalai Lima whose authority is more nominal than real. Even his 

' Dge-BOB. 

^ EabB hbyamB-pa. 

® C" 08 .BkyQiig> 

« eWrje, * kioble of the La\9»’ 

* Tha * red * ldm:t8 ot the Sikya order are permitted to marry . 
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^ritual and doctrinal authorify is frequently disputed by diesentingp 
bwAb, wliiob nevertheless regard him as (mief of the religion and revere 
.him as a true incarnation of Chanresi and his representative on 
earth. 

The lamas only distantly resemble the bhikskis of early Buddhism. 
Wool has naturally replaced cotton in their garb, but in order to 
observe the canon which required a monk in the presence of a superior 
or of the sangha or in the temple to wear a mantle draped over the 
left shoulder so as to expose the right shoulder and arm, the Tibetan 
monk during the offices wears a mantle or large scarf [lagoi) over his 
other vestments. This scarf is, like the robe, yellow for the orthodox 
sect and red for the unreformed or Nyigmapa sects. Instead of going 
bareheaded the lamas wear caps or hats, red or yellow, of felt or silk, 
to indicate not only the sect but the rank of the wearer ; and for use 
during the offices they have a choir cap, always red or yellow, which is 
a kind of stiff Phrygian cap surmounted sometimes by a crest of 
chenille which gives it a carious resemblance to the Grecian helmets of 
the Homeric age. 

Like the hhihshu the Tibetan monk must have certain utensils, 
viz. a bowl to receive alms in, a razor and a needle-case, as well as a 
rosary, a prayings wheel, a small gourd for holy water enclosed in a 
kind of bag of cloth, silk or velvet, a tinder-box and a knife. Generally 
the begging bowl as useless is replaced by a wooden tea-cup of the 
common type. The bowl is the less necessary as daily begging has been 
suppressea, the monks being supported by the vast resources of the 
monasteries which are continually being increased by voluntary gifts 
or bv imposts of all kin Is levied on tho pious superstitions of the faith* 
ful laity. The canon has also been greatly relaxed as regards abstinence 
. and diet generally. The fasts are less frequent and severe, being 
restricted to the rainy season [vassa) — or rather to the corresponding 
period in the calendar, for there is no monsoon in Tibet. The end of 
the time during which it falls in India is observed as a rigid fast for 
four days and by certain solemn ceremonies for which the community 
prepares by fasts of two, three or four days. Exemptions can however 
be obtained in case of illness or weakness, and the fasts are also sensibly 
mitigated by the consumption of tea which is only deemed to break the 
fast of the fourth day of the ngungpar, ^ to continue the abstinence \ a 
ceremony during which it is forbidden even to swallow oue^s saliva. The 
canon does not interdict such austerities and mortifications of the flesh, 
however severe, as the devout may wish to impose on themselves, but in 
theory the assent of one’s 6uperioi*s should be obtained unless one belongs 
to the class, by no means numerous, of the hermit ascetics who are not 
dependent on any monastery. The only dietary rule incumbent on the 
hhihshus was to avoid eating more than one meal a day and this rule 
is observed in Tibet but mitigated by the absorption of many cups of tea 
(eight or ten daring the exercises and offices) and two or three cups of tea* 
gruel, a mixture of tea, milk and butter, every morning and evening. While 
the principal meal is taken in the common refectory or separately in the 
cells these collation of tea or gruel are served iu the hall of the monas* 
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tcry or even in the temple during, euspensione ot the ofEce armnged for 
the purpose. 

The modifications which Buddhism has undergone have changed 
the daily life of the monTis profoundly. While the hhik^hu of its earK’ 
phase had no occupations save to take his turn at begging, to listen to 
the Master's teaching, meditate on the truths of the Law atid endeavour 
to spread them, the institution of a cult which has become more and 
more complex created for the priest-monk new and .nhsorbing duties, in 
Tibet more than elsewhere, looking to the eminently sacerdotal 
character which it assumeil there. Without desciibing" th^ studies, 
serious and difficult enough, which candidates must undergo, the daily 
life in the cloisters of the lamaist monk is in reality very minutely 
occupied A little before dawn the tinkling of tlie bell or the 
resonant call of the conch summons the denizens of the monastery 
who as soon as they awake mutter a prayer, make hasty ablutions 
and recite on their rc>8aries the piayers specially consecrated to their 
tutelary deities of whom each chooses one as his patron saint. At a fresh 
signal from bell or trumpet monks and novices, dressed in choral mantle 
and hat, go in procession to the temple and in profound silence take 
their seats according to their rank. There, after some prayers, tea is 
served and then they }>erform the ritual in honour of the Boddhisattva 
Chanresi, of the holy disciples of Buddha and of the Yidams and for the 
welfare of dead commended to their prayers. Then they take a repast 
of tea and gruel and after an invocation to the Sun withdraw to their 
cells for private devotions. Towards 9 a.m. the community re-assembles 
in the temple for a service in honour of the divinities who guard against 
the demons. At midday a new ^'onvention is followed by the chief 
meal of the day. Then they are free till p m. when they re-assemble 
to make offerings at the temple, to teach novices, to debate questions of 
dogma, discipline and philosophy. Finally at 7 p.m. they gather to- 
gether for the last time to do the service of acts of grace, followed by 
the dally examination of the tasks of the novices and candidates. Daring 
each sitting tea is served thrice. 

But these do not exhaust a Idma^s functions. In Tibet 
he is not merely a priest. He is teacher, scholar, physician, writer, and 
artist, wizard, and he should devote himself in the moments of freedom, 
which the sacred offices leave him, to the branch of occupation which he 
has chosen. In the monasteries all or nearly all the monks are 
charged with the education of boys destined to the priesthood, and in 
the villages, where there are no schools, it is the resident Idm'i, generally 
one of the failures of the nearest monastery, who fulfils the functions 
of schoolmaster and teaches childi’en to read, write and cypher well 
enough to use the ready-i*eckoner. It is noteworthy that even in the 
tents of the nomad shepherds men and women possess the rudiments of 
education. As writers and calligraphists many Id mm devote themselves 
to re-copving the sacred writings or reprinting them by means of 
wooden blocks. While lay artists are not unknown, especially at Lh^sa, 
the works of monkish artists are preferred on account of the sanctity 
which attaches to their works. These include illuminated manuscripts, 
paintings on silk, cloth and paper, frescoes, charms, amulets and metal' 
work, nsually of a religious cbaiMter. 
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The pciietice of medicine is entirely in the hands of the Idmas who, 
if indifferent surgeons, are skilled in tho use of simples and learned in 
the secular lore of plants. They are also the only persons qualified 
to expel demons to whose maleficence all ills are ascribed. Exorcism 
is thus their cliief source of income. As a science it is practised by all, 
even by those of the orthodox sect. Even in a temple it finds a place 
as the demons of evil must be expelled from it before the office is begun. 
Another important function of the lamas is th ) predication of the future 
by astrology. But those of the orthodox soot to their credit refuse as 
far as possible to lend themselves to these practices, which Tsong-khapa 
and the teachers of the sect condemned, though they are often obliged 
to perform them in order to satisfy tho wishes oE their faithful 
laymen. 

Besides the monks there are communities of mins, insl.iinted on the 
model of the Indian Bhikshunis. To such foundations Buddha only 
assented with reluctance. The nuns in Tibet are subject to the same 
obligations as the monks, wear the same garb, though the robe is slight- 
ly longer, and have to sacrifice their hair. But their discipline is stricter. 
They mi;ist obey 25S rules oE conduct instead of 25t) as the monks do. 
They owe respect and obedience to the monks whatever their rank, and 
all their convents, even i£ there bo an abhoss, are subject to the spiritual 
and disciplinary direction of an aged monk from the nearest monastery 
who presides even at the general confession oE the Prat imoksha, At one 
time nuns were numerous in Tibet, but now-a-dnys their numbers have 
diminished. Their principal order has its seat in the monastery at 
Samding and its abbess is a perpetual incarnation of the goddess or 
feminine Boddliisattva,*Dorje P\agmo,Mvho is represented with three 
heads, one a sow's. 

Om 7nani padme hm* — This formula we are now able to explain. 
It has hitherto been explained as moaning: H)h, thou jewel in the 
lotus !' But it is clear that jManip idrne is Ihe vocative of Manipadmi, 
the deity of the jeivel lotus, the ahah ti of Manipa<^ma who must be 
identical with Padmapani or Avalokiteswarn. The formula goes back 
to the times of Sron-btsan-sgam-po.* 

The Hindu-Buddhists of Lahul Jiavo said that Spit! 
is the only jwtion of British Territory whoso inhabitants have leturned 
themselves as Buddliists. But though tho Census figures shown In 
the margin would draw a lino of the sharpest and mist dofiniio kind 
between the religions of Hinduism and Buddhism where they meet 
in the mountains of tlie Kulu sub-division, yet the actual line of 
demarcation is by no means so clearly marked. On this subject 
Mr. Alex. Anderson, the officer in charge of Kulu, writes : Kulu 

including Waziri liupl and outer and inner Seoraj, the population is 
Hindu with scarcely an exception. In Spiti tht^ only religion is 
Buddhism. In Lihul there is a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Since the last Census, Hinduism in L^hul has advanced, and Baddhisih 

} Ssnskr. Vajrav^Mri, *iow of diamond. ' 

9 A, H. Frssoke in J. 9. A. B., 1915, pj, 4C2-5, 
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retreate<i.^ la the vall^ of the Chandra Bh^ga^ HindatsSa hae always 
existedi and is now the prevailing religion. No doubt some Buddhist 
observances still exist, modifying Hinduism more or less ; and in secret the 
people may observe soma Buddhist customs more than they will pubfioly 
admit. But tiiey are brought by trade into close intercourse with the 
people of Kulu, and 6nd it to heir advantage, from the social point of 
view, to prefer Hinduism. In the separate valleys of the Chandra and 
the Bb4ga^ Buddhism has a much stronger bold than in the vall^ Of 
the united rivers. But here again Hinduism is advancing. The people 
declare that they are Hindu Kanets, though they are probably more 
Buddhist than Hindu $ and the Moravian missionaries at Kailang state 
that caste distinctions, which do not exist among pure Buddhists, are 
becoming more m^ted. The Liimas of L&hul* will not eat with a 
European, while the Ldmas of Tibet have no objection to doing so. 
This advance of Hinduism is ascribed in part to the influence of the 
^PhiSknfB or Barons of Ldhul ; but it is, apart from such influence, which 
no doubt has its effect, inevitable and natural. These two valleys (the 
separate valleys of the Chandra and Bh&ga) are best described as a 
margin or debateable land between the two religions, though at present 
they are more Buddhist than Hindu. The people were once Buddhists 
and are so now to a gi’eat degree. But they have accepted caste and 
respect Brahmans to some extent, and though it is knoiFU that many 
of their religious observances are of a Buddhist character, still they are 
accepted in Hindu Kulu as Hindus.^^ 

Mr. HeyUe, the Moravian missionary, puts the case ^rather more 
strongly for Buddhism. He writes Buddhism is tfie dominant 
religion throughout the separate valleys of the Bhiga and Chandra. 
The professors of it in these parts seem to prefer to call themselves 
Himici, this is mere pretension. They are Buddhists, and the 
m^ority at present to nothing else. However, in speaking of 
the^* ^ow iDSe^afliug religions of Lihul, one must not forget that both 
Bralilft3tti8|a and Buddhism afb still tQ a great extent pervaded by 
the^emon worship which no doubt ail^e prevailed in Lahul in early 

au aecooat of tte religion of Lilhnl writteO for Mr. Lyall in 1868 by Rev. Mr. 
tf^yde, whose Icng residence among the people, by whom he Is in variably respected, and 
grint knowledge of their language and cuttoms ensured lU accuracy, that gentleman 
described the religion of L^lml as ** essentially Buddhism, ’* and stated that pure Hindus 
were found iili^nly a few villages and were a low set of Brahmans and that those of the 
remaining population who were not pure Buddhists leaned more strongly towards Bnd« 
dhism than Brahmanism. They maintained Buddhists monasteries, abjured beef, and 
in case of sev'^re illness, &c., would call in both L&mas and Brabmaus who performed 

their I'espectivo rites at one and the same time. " — D, I. 

r 

* 

3 Mr. Anderson says elsewhere : In L&hnl I do not consider that all are Hindus. 
There are LAmas who ought certainly to have been shown as Bnddhists, but there is a 
tendency to ignore Buddhism in liAhul. These Limas must have . returned themselvea 
as Hindus unless there was some error in the coxnpilation of our figures. The papers were 
in an unknown character and tongue, and had to be translated orally; but there* could 
hardly have been any confusion about such a plain entry as that of religion ; and if there 
had been, it is difficult to see why it shonld have been confined to the figures ol LAhul and 
to the Buddhists only, and should not have affected those of Spiti and of other religions 
in Ldhul also. There oi^ear to have beou ouly seven of these Ldmas in L4hnl in 1872, 
though there were also 118 enltivaiiug land*holderi who had taken Lamaic vows but 
had lory UttU of l^mnk about them,*^— *I).L 
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Ibbftioa . Bvefi the transition from Hindu to nominal Buddhiafc and 
i ***• hack flfaia seems to be possible. Mr. Anderson writes in another 

place : — " A Kanot (a Hindu caste) outs his scalp-lock and becoihes the 
disciple of some L&ma^ and this may even be after marriage. ^ ^e 
L&mas of L4hul may marry, the sons belonging to their father^s original 
caste. Limas sometimes cease to belong to the priesthood, allow their 
scalp-locks to grow, and are again received as Kanets. These facts 
show bow intimately Hinduism and Buddhism are connected in Lihul 
It 28 still common for both Brahmans and L^mas to be present at 
weddings and funerals.” 

It would appear that there is little of Buddhism about the Ldhul 
Limas save their Htle. Even in small things tbe ^mgress of Hinduism 
is visible. When Dr. Aitcliison visited Lahul the people would not* as 
a rule kill an animal, eating only those which died naturally. But 
when the craving for the fleshpots grew too strong, several combined in 
the slaughter in order to diminish the crime of each by distributing it 
over many, Now-a-(lay.s' sheep and goats are commonly slaughtered 
without any scruple. Even in 18G8 the so-called pure Buddhists freely 
sacrificed sheep and goats to the ffins or local genii, employed Brahmans 
in many of their ceremonies, and shared in all tire superstitions and beliefs 
in witches and magic of their Hindu lirethren. The same change which 
has taken place in Lahul has apparently been going on in Upj)er Kananr, 
for in 1829, when Captain Gerai*d visited it, the religion of this tract was 
most certainly an impure Buddhism, wliile in the present Census the 
State of Bashahr returns only one Buddhist among its inhabitants. In 
the Census of 1868 all the inhabitants of both LSlml and Spiti were re- 
turned as Hindus, though Buddhists were separately shown for other 
districts; and in 1872 Mr. Lyall wrote thus on the subject The people 
of Lahul have now-a-days so much traffic with Hindus that tl\ey cannot 
afford to be out of the pale, and are rapidly adopting all Hindu ideas Jlnd 
prejudices. The process has been going on in some degretever sliiM the 
Bijds of Kulu annexed the counpy, but it has been greatly aoeelesrated 
of late years by the notice taken by our jovernment of the Lihulis and 
their headmen, and by their contact with Hindus more ortljodox and ^ex- 
clusive than those of Kulu and Cliaraba, The fofee of attraction which 
Hindu exclusiveness brings to bear upon outlying tribes is enormous, and 
seems to be in no way weakened by the fact that the Government is in the 
hands of Christians. Tliat fact of political subjection leaves the Hindus 
no other vent for their pride of race but this exclusiveness, and iherefire 
heightens its value. Moreover, the consolidation oimany Hindu races 
into one great empire increases the power which Hinduism has always had 
of drawing outsiders into its circle, for in social matters the empire is 
Hindu, and as Hind.is the Lahnlis are free citizens, while as Buddhists 
and Botias (Tibetans) they would be left out in the cold. The Libuli 
now looks upon the name of Boti as a term of reproach. One of the 
headmen, when in my camp on the borders of Ladakh, met his own bro- 
ther-in-law, a Boti of Laddkh and refused to eat with him for fear that 
my Hindu servants might tell tales against him in Kulu and Kdngra. 

LiHUL IND ITS rilE-BuDDHiST ReLIOIOKS. 

The three dialects of Ldhul are Bunan, Manohat mi Ttutt* Their 
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relatiottsliip to the Munaari leng^ges is exactly the same ae .that of 
BLanauri though they possess a Tibeten vocabulary which proems a 
phonetic stage o£ that language much more archaic than any known 
dialect of Tibetan. 

Manchat is also the name of a tract which has preserved an 
ancient custom^ probably Mnndari. A slab of stone is put up by the 
roadside in memory of a deceased person and on many of them is h 
Tock-oarving of a human figure in the centre or a portrait of the de* 
ceased in relief. Those erected recently have a spot smeared with oil in 
the centre. In the village temples stone slabs are also found on which 
are carved rows of figures, often exceeding ten in number# These too 
are well bathed in oil. At irregular intervals rich families which have 
lost a member continue to feast the whole village and a slab with these 
portraitaof the dead is placed in the temple in recognition of this. The 
older slabs represent the ancient costume of L^ihul — a 4rock reaching 
from the loins to the knees, with a head*dress of feathers for the chiefs 
similar to that of the North American Indians. In this costume a 
rock-carving near Kyelang depicts a man hunting the wild sheep. 

The most ancient religions of Lahul were proliably phallus and 
snake worship— the cults of the fertilising powers of sun and water^ 
The original phallus was a raw stone, set up in a small grove or near a 
temple door. It was smeared with oil or butter* The polished stones 
found in Manchat owe their origin to the introduction of modern 
Hinduism into the valley — from the Chamba side in the 11th cen* 
tury A. D. The village temples are small huts with a sloping gable 
roof of shingles and a ram^s head, also a symbol of creative power, at 
the end of the topmost beam. Tlay preserve the oldest type of habita- 
tion in L&lml — which was probably evolved when the country was 
better timbered than it is now. 

Human sacrifice at Kyelang was performed to benefit the fields. 
The peasants had to find a victim- in turn —and probably slaves were 
kept for this puri)ose. One year a widQ;w'8 only son was to be sacri- 
ficed as she had no servants, but a wandering hermit offered to take 
his place if he were well fed till the day^ of execution. On the appoint- 
ed day "he was led with much noise to the wooden idol of the god of the 
fields whom he challenged to take his life. But the god failed to 
respond and so the hermit smote him with the executioner^s axe and cast 
the fmgments of the idol into the river which carried lliem down to 
Gugti where thev were oaUght and ‘put up again. Another version, 
however, makes the god of the field a rose-tree which was borne down 
to Gugli by the water and there replanted. Since then the god has had 
to be content with the sacrifice of a goat and mention of the courageous 
Idma^s name suffices to terrify him. 

In Manchat the last human sacrifice was that of the queen, 
Rupi rdm\ who was buried alive. Wth her last breath she • cursed 
the name so that no one now lives to a greater ago than she had attained 
when she was immolated. 

Between 600 and 1000 A. D. the decline of Buddh&m in Kashmir 
deprived its monks of their revenues and drove many of them to settle 
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Xiad^kh and Weatera Tibet. The destraGtion of the oKmastery at 
NiSlanda ia the 9th century was its oalmiaattn^ disaster. Lolmva 
]Qlnc!hen-bzango (o. 954) settled in Lad&kh and the Kashmiri monks 
^rst settled at Sanid in Zangskar and bnilt the Kanika monastery.^ 

Buddhism seems to have entered Libnl from India in the 8th cen- 
tury A. D. The famous Buddhist missionury, Padma Sambbava, is men- 
tioned in connection with its oldest Buddhist monasteries as well as 
Hindu places of worship in adjacent provinces. He visited Zahor 
(Mandi) and Gazha ( = Garzha). Three such temples are known, 
vix, Gandola at the confluence of the Chandra and Bhdp^, Kangani 
in Manchat, and Triloknath in P&ngi-Lahut They are wooden struc- 
tures with pyramidal roofs and interesting old wood^ carvings. 

Lamaistic Buddhism entered Mhul in the 11th or 12th century and 
from about 1150 to 1647 Ldhul formed in a loose way part of the La- 
dikhi empire. The monasteries of this latter type are distinguished by 
their flat roofs.® 


The Buddhism or Kanaue. 

An account of the form of Buddhism found in Kananr is given in 
Vol. Ill, pp. 4)47-454, infra. To it the following lisl. of the Tibetan gods 
popularly accepted in Kanaur, in theory if not in practicej^ may be 
added, together with a note on divination® : — 

The Tibetan deities and their mantras with explanations. 

(1) Ndm-clkrd (God) or Nariyan : is said to be of white com- 
plexion with two hands ■(bolding an umbrella in the right, and with 
the left a mungoose vomiting diamonds), and riding on a lion called 
Sing^. The Toantra is ■. — Om behi-sharmiad swdhd. ‘May God bless 
us. ' 

(2) Ldngdn-darzi or Chhog-dak : the deity Ganesha, the remover 
of obstacles. He is represented as crimson in colour with an elephant 
head having a human body with four bands, holding respectively a 
hook used in driving elephants, a noose as a weapon of war, a boon 
and a lotus, and having only one tusk. The mantra is ’.—Cm zambdld 
zdlinddd swdkd. * May God cast away all obstacles and bestow upon 
us wealth.' 

(3) Tdremd or Chheringmd: the goddess of wealth or long life, 
equivalent to Lakshmi or Mahdlakshmi. She is represented as of 
golden colour, with two hands, holding in the right a spear, and in the 
left a diamond cup full of jewels, riding on horse-back. The mantra 
is ; — Om hiriindkhc ehoozam d’>khi hUm bird hang tare dnhhd 
bishdmdte bimage swdhd, ' O thou mother of the world, be pleased to 
grant ns prosperity and long life.' 

> Ine monki of Eaniks wear the red robe wbSch ihews that the yellow robe of each 
Zsngskar monasteries as that at Gargya was not introduced by monks from Kashinir: 
A. H Prancke, .A JSts/. of Western Tibet, f 61. 

s Ih.. pp. 181-191. 

* Amtifbed by P. Tika Bam Josbi. 
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(4) Puhar^ the Indian. Trinity, equivalent to Datt4treya-xnuni^ 
te represented as of white complexion, with three heads, yellow, white 
and blue in colour, and eight hands, holding re^ectively an image of the 
deitv Hopdmei, an arrow, a thunderbolt, ana a boon in the four right 
hands ; in the four left hands, ahhaya^ a noose, a bow and anecta^-eup 
respectively, and seated in the Padmdsana attitude. The mantra is : 

Om shrt panmd latUd Idfrd toddhnlu haH lidm phat awdhd, ^0 
thou reverend sage, promote our welfare, and destroy our enemies/ 

(5) Pdldan4dmd, the supreme goddess, equivalent to Mafaa* 
kali, is represented as of dark blue colour with three eyes (one in her 
forehead) and four hands (holding in the right a nak^ sword and a 
human skull full of blood, and in the left a lotus and a long trident), 
wearing a garland of human heads and a snake of green colour as 
her sacred thread, riding on a mule, with a green snake for a bridle and 
a saddle of human skin, and with a crown of five human head-bones 
with a streak of moon in the centre. Her fierce teeth are exposed as 
is her tongue, and her ejes are full of indignation. The mantra is : — 
6m Mm $hri]/d debd kali hdU mahd^kali Mm z6. ^ O supreme goddess, 
keep us from all evil/ 

(6) Ihlmd^ a goddess or devi^ is described as of white complexion, 
with two hands, offering a boon in the right, and the left in the Abhaya 
position. She is dres^^ed in a splendid robe wearing many ornaments 
and much jewellery ; ?eated on a lotus. The mantra is : — Om tdri tu 
tdri turd 9wdhd* ■ O goddess, thou, who art the remover of worldly 
troubles, beetowest upon us blessings/ 

(7) Ning.met^ckcebey the deity of health nnd long life. The 
following is a mant 'a of this deity, used by the Tibetans and Kanaur 
people for securing a long, prosperous and healthy life. It is found 
in the scriplure called Ckooss, Th<*y believe that whosoever re- 
peats it daily as many times as possible, will enjoy a happy life for 
100 years 


0 Ni%g.\mt*6hhehe darsen^ehang^rdzi, 
d ingifnet •kh e^nhe wdngi6*j hnbe-^ang^ 
dndpung mdld ehomdan’zipgwe-dakk^ 
gdsdng^gdbe ehmg-ggdn^ehung gdfd, 
lohBang*ddk^pdrd shgdbldzowdnde. 

(8) (a) Ganhd ehhdg^du^.gbd^ the goddess T4r^ or Tara-Devi, is des- 
cribed as of blue colour like the forget-me-not, with six hands, a fat 
short body, three eyes and> wearing a lionskin. The mantra is : — Om sihd 
Mm phat^ * Turn away enemies/ 

(4) Ganhd^chhdg^jibd^ T4r4-Devi, has four hands, 

(c) Canbd^^cbhd^^ntbd, T4rA-Devf, has only two bauds* In 
other respects these two are like Canbd^akhdg-^^gbi^ and the mantra% 
are the same. 
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(^) GSniar^ekkdf!*4^ghdf Tdri-Devi, is said i^o be of white 
eomploxioni but in other respects is like Ganb6-chhdg*^d^ghi, The 
mantra, is :^dm skum mdr^t clfum mani h'&m phat swdhd, 

(e) Ganho^peninp chhog-ji^d zil-zibd^ Tari-Devi, is of white 
oomplexion^ having four heads and four arms and wearing a garland of 
human headsi but resembling in other recpects Ginbo chhag^dughd* 
The manira i%\^Grihdiia payali grihdna paynb^ hum phat Bwdhdf 
hdndhd hhagawdnd bdjfd binddrdnzd hum phdt swdhdi ^ O goddess^ be 
pleased to accept this milk^ and shower down upon us thy blessing^/ 

The tollowlng is a chant or manira, found in the chhoss, to be re- 
peated daily for the success of any business or transaction : ^ 

Om bdjni sdto sdmdyd man u paid (inupdj (Ua titb metvdwd, 
suphlidgd mewawdanu rajd mewdryd^ sarbd siddhi tnewary dug, 
sudang micJiio dang, hydryd hum hum phot mdkd» 

The following six chants or mantras of the Tibetan scriptures, 
written in the Tibetan character called Bhumi, are repeated many times 
(often more than a hundr^) by the Limas to cure a man suffering from 
the influence of an evil-spirit, ghost, demon &c. : — 

(1) Om ydmd rdjd sddh6 meyd, 
ydine daru nay 6 ddyd^ 
yaddy^ nird yakkhdyd, 

chhanf rdmd hum humphaf phaf swdhd, 

(2) Om tdn-gya riled hum phat, 

(3) Om dekhyd rail hum phaf. 

(4) Om danfd rikd htim phaf. 

(5) Om hajrd rati him phdf. 

(6) Om muted rati hdm phdf. 

Divination. 

Divination by a. series of 50 picture cards is practised in Kanaor, as 
well as in Tibet. The full description of it is too long to be reproduced 
here, but many of the cards are pictures of gods etc. which are of coil* 
eiderable interest. 

For example ; — 

1. Fdk‘porjam~pal : the deity Dharmarij or Dharatnariji 
means : — ‘ You will succeed by worshipping your deity.’ 

i. C%ung-mong~bu~thong'md paiminip : a lady with her eon ; — *You 
will get many sons and be sucoessfui in your affairs ; any tronble can be 
averted by adoration of your deity.’ 

3. Sdtt’ggd-mdld, Ashwini-kumdra ; the celestial physician : — * You 
are to attain long life and always succeed, but keep your mind firmly 
fixed on Clod.’ 
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4. Dvg’dul K4ga Sheslian^ga : the oobt» t — * This forebodes no 
good but loss of money, corn and animals, and but danger of U'ness; 
by worship of your deity, a little relief may be obtained/ 

6. Serffd’tdji : the golden hill, Sumeru-parvata : — ‘ You will 
achieve suecess ; and if there is fear of illness, it ean be removed by wor* 
ship of your deity/ 

0. / dk tdm-tliing ; the Celestial tree which grants evoything 
desired * You are welcome everywhere ; your desires will be fulfilled 
but with some delay j if there is any risk of sickness recovery is to be 
gained by adoration of your deity/ 

7. 8 di‘id-m 0 ; the goddess Devi Bliagavati :— •* You are to ob* 
tain prosperity of every kind ; the king will be pleased with you ; but in the 
attainment of your object there will bo quarrels ; a woman is troublesome 
to you, but should you agree with her you will be successful.’ 

8. Sdn-gyd-tdn-bd : the deity Buddha Shakya Singha : — ‘ The king 
is greatly pleased with you ; your desire will be achieved j but if you 
fear illness, then worship your deity steadfastly/ 

9. Qydl'ho : the king of ghosts, Brahma- raksbasa ' You will be 
nnsuccessful in every way ; your friends have turned against you; an 
evil spirit pursues you; better engage in God’s service, or make a pil- 
grimage to your deity, then your fate will be all right/ 

10. Ndm-gydl-bum-bd : the nectar-pot, Amrita-kalatha : — ‘ The 
auspices are excellent ; if you are suffering from any illness, worship of 
your deity will soon restore you to health/ 

11. Bdl-di : ak dodhdra-khdiiga : — ' All your desires will be ful- 
filled ; you will be blessed with an heir ; you are to receive wealth from 
the king ; if there if- any trouble, it is on account of your kinsmen, and 
can be only removed by agreeing with them/ 

12. J^imo-dd-Jdi : a female evil spirit, ddkini or ddyan i — ‘ You 
are to lose wealth and suffer great trouble ; your relatives are against 
you ; there is no remedy but to worship your deity steadfastly, and that 
will indeed give a little relief.’ 

13. Dar-ze-gyd dum : the thunder-bolt, bazra : — ‘ He is your enemy 
whom you take for a friend ; there is some fear from the king, perhaps 
you may be fined j your object will not be gained, so it is better for you 
to adore your deity.* 

14. Yu~4on-md : a goddess, devi : — * You are devoted to everyone’s 
welfare, but there is a doubt as to the accomplishment of your desire ; 
you will be successful but only after great delay ; if you ask about 
anyone’s sickness it is due to the anger of your deity, whose worship 
will of course remove the trouble.’ 

1. *), Ni-md ! the sun, Surya : — ‘ You earn much, but it is all spent; 
your friends and relatives are ungrateful ; at first you will suffer great 
trouble, but at last yon will succeed ; if there is anyone indisposed, then 
it is owing to the lack of worship of yrour deity, whose adoration will cer- 
tainly remove the sickness/ 





18# Du^ : thunder of the cloud, Mefha goijand You are irel* 
come to everybody ; you are to be blessed with prosperity ; if theril 
anyone ill in the family, it is due to his defiling a water-spring, which 
should be well cleaned, th( n he will recover/ 

17. mmn^bd : a golden pot, swarna^Masia Yon are 
always happy, and your desires will be f ulfilleJ ; should you be suffering 
from illness ask the help of a physician and worship your deity heartily, 
then you will be in perfect health/ 

18. Ser-nyd*yu^nyd : of fish, mina-yuga : — * You will get much 
wealth and many^sons, the king will hold you in esteem ; your desire 
will be fulfilled with but little delay ; if there is anyone sick in the 
family, then have <he worship of your deity duly performed and he will 
be restored to health/ » 

19. Pdn-cMenld : the king of the Bhlis, Bhilla^rdjd : — * You have 
great fear of your enemy, but be assured that he will bo destroyed ; 
the king will be pleased with you, and all will love you; if there is 
someone ill he should devote some time to the worship of his deity, which 
Avill restore him to perfect health/ 

20. CAitt-Zewy .* a she-buffalo, Md/nski : — ‘You have a quarrel 
with your kinsmen ; you are to suflEer from some discease ; there is no 
remedy save worship of your deity, by whicli a little relief may be 
obtained/ 

21. Sin-mordl-ehdfMnd : a she-cannibal, Manu^hya'^bhukHhtkd 

^ You are to lose health and prosperity j your offspring will never live ; if 
you ask about anyouo^s sickness that is due to failure to worship your 
deity, but if you will heartily adore him there will be some relief/ 

22. S%tfd-Sdn-ji : iho golden mountain, sn)ar)ia parvaia: — ‘All 
have enmity with you, even your relatives are against you and you Jiro 
fond of quarrels ; there is also fear of illness, which is due to your 
troubling a woman ; should you agree with her, there will be no fear 
of it/ 

23. Sdt-ldmd (2nd) ** Batuka-Bhairava, the deity Bhdirava : — ‘ You 
have prosperity, servants, and quadrupeds ; your desire will be fulfilled ; 
should there be anyone sick in the family, it is due (o his committing 
some sin in a temple, and that can be removed by the worship of your 
deity.' 

24'. Mai-khd-ne-cho : a parrot, totd or suwd : — ‘ There will bo a 
quarrel ; you will have to suffer much by sickness, which is due to your 
impmity in the god's service : you should worship your deity steadfastly, 
then you will get some relief/ 

25. Gi4ing4d: a steed : — ‘ You aro to lose wealth ; you frequent 
the society of the wicked, spend money in bad ways ; there is no remedy 
but to worship your deity, without whose favour you will not be success* 
ful/ ' 

26. Nydn4d-4^c4kok : a mariner or sailor ‘ You will fail in 
your business and have no hope of success at all ; tliore is risk to health, 
but if 70 ^ worship your deity you will get a little relief/ 
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27. : a hunting-dog ^ Tho king is against ^ou ; 

friends act like enemies ; should there he someone ill; he will have 
to suffer much^ and for this there is no remedy but to worship your 
deity; hy which you will get a little relief, * 

'28. / the jieacock, mayuva : — 'You have a dispute 

with year kinsmen ; your mind is full of anxiety ; loss of money and 
honour is impending ; all are against you; so it will be well for you to 
worship your deity heartily/ 

29. Chkdnjf'^nd-dar*z4 : the deity Kila-bliairava : — ^ P<»rtune is to 
smile on you ; you will reap a good harvest, get good .servants and 
quadrupeds ; if there is anyone ill in the family, then be will be restor- 
ed to pmect health by worship of his deity. 

80. Ddr^zd : the thunderbolt, hanat — 'All your desires will 
be fulfilled ; you will be bless^ with many sons ; the king will favour 
you, and your enemies will not succeed iu troubling you/ 

31. Bung i conch-shell : shadk/ia : — 

82. Ghd-fok : a crow, kdka^ kawwd 

33. Qdn-kdr-b6 : the Manas-lake. Mdna^sarovara : — 
all three of good omen. 

S4j. Chdng4ak : the lion, uthhn .•—a bad omen. 

35. Md^pdng-yum-ehhd : a sacred lake, Mdna-tai^,i.* -a good omen. 

86. Chhok4ei\^ndk*p6 : a black temple; Kdld^muttdira : — a bad 

omen.. 

87. Chd^khyung : the vehicle of Vishnu, garurai Yishij^n-ratha : — 

a good omen. 

38. 'Ped : a monkey, bandar^ vditara : — 

89. Tung^rung ;a wheel, chakra:-^ 

40. Chhohien^kdrhd : the temple of the mau-liou^ NtisiHha. 

mandir : — 

all three good omens. 

41. Ghydng^iu-fo^janmd : a lion, aiflha : — 

42. Ndd^pd : disease, togdvddha : — 

both bad omens. 

43. Si(Lgh4 : a lion .•-—a good one. 

44. Bong4d : a camel, usfrah dHt : — a very bad one. 

46. Chhoi^kang .* A small temple to the Buddhas made on the 
roof of the home :-^b, good omen. 

46* Chhumit : a cascade, jaladhdrd : — a fairly good one. 

47* Nar*hd ; the fire, Agni : — a very good one. 

48. liert^hk^pd : the smoke, dhumuh^ dhuwdn a bad one. 

49. BkaH^yui-gihd : gdya^gmh : — 

60. 'Buki i a ram, khdrd * 

both good omens. 
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Legends in Bashohr. 

The ralin^ family of Bashahr is, according to the Sidstrat, held to 
be of divine ongin, and the Lamaic theory is that each of Baahahr 
is at his death reincarnated as the Gnru L&ouk or Gurd of the L&mas, 
vrbo is understood to be the Dalai Lima of Tibet. There is also 
another uurions legend attached to the Bashahr family. For 61 gener'* 
ations each Riji had only one son and it used to M the custom for 
the boy to be sent away to a village and not be seen by his father until 
his hair was cut for the first time in his sixth year. The idea that the 
first-born son is peculiarly dangerous to his father's life is not confined 
to Bashahr. Both these legends originate in the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, which is prevalent in the hills of the North-East Punjab and 
indeed throughout these Provinces. 
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SlOTION 3.— JiJTOlf. 

The following paiagrtphs are reproduced from Sir Denzil Ihbetson'g 
Censag Bepori; of 1883 beoanse they illustrate the position of 
Jaimsni at that time. Like Sikhism it was rapidly falling into the 
position of a mere sect of Hinduism.^ Like the Sikh, the orthodox 
Jain intermarries with Hindus, especially with the Vaishnavae,i and 
apparently he does so on equal terms, there being no tendency to form 
a hypergamous Jain group taking brides from Vaishnavas or other 
Hindus but not giring their daughters in return, on the model of the 
Kesdhdri Sikhs described in Vol. II, p* 853 infra 

The affinities of the Jain Religion — The position which the 
Jain religion occupies with reference to Hinduism and Buddhism has 
much exercised the minds and pens of scholars, some looking upon it as 
a relic of Buddhism, while other and I believe far weightier authorities 
class it as a Hindu sect. In favour of this latter view we have, among 
others, the deliberate opinions of Horace Wilson and H. T. Colebrooke, 
who fully discuss the question and the arguments on either side. The 
latter concludes that the Jains ^ constitute a sect of Hindus, differing 
indeed from the rest in some very important tenets, but following in 
other respects a similar practice, and maintaining like opinions and 
observances The question of the origin of the religion and of its 
affinities with the esoteric doctrines of the two rival creeds may be left 
to scholars. We have seen how much of Hindu belief and practice has 
been intermingled with the teachings of Buddha as represented by the 
northern school of his followers ; and it is probable that, had Buddhism 
survived as a distinct religion in India side by side with Brahminism, the 
admixture would have been infinitely greater. On the other hand, 
modern Hinduism has probably borrowed much of its esoteric doctrines 
from Buddhism. It is certain that Jainism, while Hindu in its main 
outlines, includes many doctrines which lean towards those of Buddha ; 
and it may be that it represents a compromise which sprang into 
existence during the struggle between Hinduism and Buddhism and the 
decay of the latter, and that as Rhys Davids says ' the few Buddhists 
who were left in India at the Muhammadan conquest of Kashmir in 
the ]^th century preserval an ignoble existence by joining the Jain sect, 
and by a/lopting the princi|ial tenets as to caste and ceremonial ob- 
servations of the ascendant Hindu creeds/ 

But as to its present position, as practised in the Punjab at least, 
with reference to the two faiths in their existing shape, I conceive that 

1 Speaking ronghly the mixed group may be said to be ibe Bbabra» or tbe main body 
of that caite in Uosbi^rpnr. Tbe present writer is now inoUued to tbink that the 
acconn'. of tbe Bbibras allnaed to vn page 81 of Vol. II gives a doe to tbe history 
of the caste. The Bh^bras were originally Jains, recruited from Oswil and Khandilwd 
Banias. Tby were reinforced by As or Saraogts from tbe Aggarwals, As a title of 
some dignity and antiquity Bhabra came to be applied to and assumed by tbe Oswil, 
Xbandilwal, AggarwAl and any other BAnia group whether orthodox Jfuns or unorthodox, 
or not .lains at all but Vaishnavas. 

^ Dr. Buchanan, in bis account of the Jains of Canara, one of tboir present bead* 
quarters, taken from the mouth of their hidi priest* says: ‘*The Jains are frequently 
confounded by the Brahmans who follow the vedae with tbe worshippers of Buddha, hut this 
arises from the pride of igtioranoe. So far are the Jains from acknowledging Buddha 
as their teacher, that they do uot think that he is now even a bat allege that he 

19 undergoing various low metamorphoses as a pnmahment for his errors/' 


Ibbetson, 

§ 255 . 
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Ibhetson on the Jains. 


there can be no manner of doubt. 1 believe that Je^inism is now as 
neat akin to Hinduism as is the creed of the Sikhs, and that both can 
scarcely be said to be more than varieties of the parent Hindu faith ; 
probably wider departures from the original type than are Vaishnavism 
and San ism, but not so wide as many other sects which, being small 
and unimportant, are not generally regarded as se|)arate religions. As 
a fact the Punjab Jains strenuously insist upon their being good 
Hindus. I have test! m my to this effect from tho Bhdbras of two 
districts in which every single Bhabra is returned as a Jain ; and an 
Agarwdl Bdnia, an Extra Assistant Commissioner and a leading member 
of the Jain Community in l^ehli, the Punjab head-quarters of the religion, 
writes: ‘ Jains (Sar^ogisl area branch of Hindus, and only differ in 
some religious observances. They are not Buddhists.’ Indeed the very 
word Buddhist is unknown to the great part even of the educated natives 
of the Province, who are seldom aware of the existence of such a religion. 

I think the fact that, till the disputes regarding the Sariogi 
procession at Dehli tirred up ill-feeling between the two parties, the 
Hindu (Vaishnava) and Jain (Saraogi) B&nias used to intermarry 
freely in that great centre of the Jain faith, and still do intermarry in 
other districts, is piacticaliy decisive as to the light in which the people 
themselves regard the affinities of the two ndigions. I cannot believe 
that the members of a caste which, like tlie Ranias, is more than 
ordinarily strict in its observance of all caste rules and distinctions and 
of the social and ceremonial restrictions whicli Hinduism imposes upon 
them, standing indeed in this respect second only to the Brahmans 
themselves, would allow their daughters to marry the followers of a 
religion which they looked upon as alien to their own I have already 
explained how elastic the* Hindu religion is, and what wide diversity it 
admits of under the cloak of sect; and I i-haU presently show that 
Sikhism is no bar to intermarriaire. But Sikhism is only saved from 
being a Hindu sect by its political bistory and importance; while 
Buddhism is so utterly repugnant to Hinduism in all its leading charac- 
teristics, that any approach to it, at any rate in the direction of its 
social or sacerdotal institutions, would render communion impossible. 
Even in LAhul, where, as we have seen Hinduism and Buddhism are so 
intermingled that it is difficult to sav iFhere the one begins and the 
other ends, intermarriage is unheard of. I shall briefly describe the 
leading tenets and practices of the Jains; and 1 think the description 
will of itself almost suffice tr sliow that Jainism is, if not purely a Hindu 
sect, at any rate nearer to that religion than to the creed of Buddha.* 

' It is true that in R^jpdtana conniilerable animoHity prevails the Hindus 

and the Jains. '1 here is a saving? that “ it is better to jump into a well than to pass a 
Jain asoe tic on the road;*^ and another: “A Hiudn had Wetter be overtaknn by a wild 
elephant than take refufjfe in a .Tain temple ; and he may not run through the shadow of 
it, even to escupo a tiger/* So too, many of the later Vaishnava scriptures are very 
bitter against the errors of the Jains. But hatred of the fiercest kind between the rival 
sects the same fat I h is not unknown to history; and at one time Jainism was the 
dominant belief over a considerable part of India. In Gd jar At (Bombay), on the other 
hand,* •* the partition between Hindu and Jain is of the very narrowest description, and 
cases are not uncon.moii in which intermarriage between the two sections takes place . 
The bride, when with her Jain husband, performs tho household ceremonies according 
to the ritual of that form of religion, and on the frequent occasions »» hen she has to 
make a temporary sojourn at the paternal abode, she reverts to the rites of her 
ancestors, as performed before her marriage/’ — Bcmhay Centus JKeport^ 
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Til6 tdlldts of tho Jdins*— The ohief objects of Jain reverence Ihbetwm* 
are twenty-four beatified saints called Arhats or Tirtbankdrs, 
who corre^nd with the Buddhas of the northern Buddhists and of 
Vedantic Mindnismi but are based upon the final beatitude of the 
Hindus rather than upon the final absorption preached by Buddha, 
and are wholly unconnected with the Gautamic legend, of even 
the broad outlines of which the Punjab Jains are entirely ignorant 
Of these saints, the first, Rishabn&th, the twenty-third, PArasnith, 
and the twenty-fourth, Mahavir, are the only ones of whom we 
hear much ; while of these throe again PArasnAth is chiefly venerated. 
RishabnAtb is supposed to be an incarnation of Vishnu, and is wor- 
shipped in that capacity at his temple in the south-west of Mewar by 
Hindus and Jains in common.^ But besides these saints, the Jains, 
unlike the Buddhists, recop^nise the whole Hindu I autheon, includiug 
the Puranic heroes, as divine and fit objects of worship, though in 
subordination to the great saints already mentioned, and place their 
images in their temples side by side with those of their Arhats. They 
have indeed added to the absurdities of the Hindu Olympus, and re- 
cognise 64 Indras and 22 Devis. They revere serpents and the Hngam 
or Priapus, and iu many parts ordinarily worship in Hindu temples as 
well as iu their own.* Like the Buddhists they deny the divine origin 
of the Hindu Vedas ; but unlike them they recognise the authority 
of those writings, rejecting only such portions of them as prescribe sacri- 
fice atid the sacred fire, bot|i of which institutions they condemn as 
being inimical to animal life. Like the Buddhists they deny the Hindu 
doctrine of purification from sin by alms and ceremonies, and reject 
the Hindu worship of the Sun and of fire except at weddings, initia- 
tions, and similar ceremonies, where they subordinate their objections 
to the necessity of employing Brahmans as ministrants. The monastic 
system and celibate priesthood of the Buddhists are wholly unknown 
to them, and they have, like the Hindus, a regular order of ascetic 
devotees who perform no priestly functions ; while their parohiU or 
family priests, an<l the ministrants who ofiiciate in their temples and 
conduct the ceremonial of their weddings, fun^ rals, and the like, must 
necessarily be Brahmans, and, since Jain Brahmans are practically un* 
known, are always Hindus * 'fhe idols of the Jain saints are not 
daily bathed, dressed, and fed, as are the Hindu idols ; and if fruits are 
presented to them it is not as food, but as an offering and mark of 

‘ Gantama Bnddha U aUo aairl by tU« Hindus to be an incarnation of VUhnn who 
came to delude the wicked ; but the Raddhiata of course strenuously deny the assertion. 

* In Upper India the ritual in use is often iiitennixcd with formulte from the 
Tantras, and belonging more properly to the Saiva ami Sakta worship. Images of the 
BbairaTas and Bhairam, the fierce attendants on SIts and Kali, take their place in Jain 
templet; and at suitable seasons the .lains equally with the Hindus address their adoration 
to SarasTaii and Devi/’ At Mount Abu several of the ancient Jain inscriptions begin with 
invocations to Siva. (Wilson’s Ei%du Sects ) 

* Horace Wilson observes that ibis fact is the natural < onsequence of the doctrine 
and example of the Arhats, who performed no rites, either vicariously or for tliemselves. 
and gave no instructions as to their observance. It shows also the true character 
of this form of faith, that it was a departure from establishel practices, the obsorvsnci' 
of winch was held by the Jain teachers to be matter of indifference, and which none 
of any credit would consent to regulate ; the laity were therefoi'e left to their former 
priesthood as far as outward ceremonies were conoeraed/^ 
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respect* The Jains^ unlike the Buddhists^ observe in theory the twelve 
Sansklias or ceremonies of purification prescribed by the Hindu 
creed from the birth to the death of a male, though in both religions 
many of them are commonly omitted ; but they reject the Hindu 
Sriddhas or rites for the repose of the spirit Their ceremonial at 
weddings and their disposal of the dead are identical with those of the 
Hindus and differ from those of the Buddhists ; and, unlike the latter, 
they follow the Hindu law of inheritance, calling in learned Brahmans 
as its exponents in case of disputes.^ The Jains observe with the 
greatest strictness all the rules and distinctions of caste which are so 
repugnant to Buddhism, and many if not all wear the Brahminical 
thre^ ; in the Punjab the religion is practically confined to the 
mercantile or Vaisy a castes, and considerable dillicnlty is made about 
adinittino' members of other castes as proselytes. Their rules about 
intermarriage and the remarriage of w idows are no less strict than 
those of their Hindu brethren, with whom they marry freely. The 
extravagant reverence forjelics which is so marked a feature of Buddhism 
is wholly unknown to the Jains, who agree with the Hindus in their 
veneration for the cow. They carry the reverence for animal life, which 
is taught by the Hindu and practised by the Buddhist, to an absurd ex- 
tent ; their devotees carry a brush with which they sweep their path, are 
forbidden to move about or eat when the snn is down or to drink water 
without straining, and many of theoi wear a cloth over their mouths, 
lest they should tread upon, swallow, or inhale an insect or other living 
thing,2 Indeed some of them extend the objection to taking life to 
plants and fl>wers. ' To abstain fro a slaughtfu* is the highest perfec- 
Irion ; to kill any living thing is sin.^ The Jains, unlike the Buddhists, 
observe all the Hindu fasts and attend the Hindu places of pilgrimage ; 
though they also have holy places of their own, the most important 
being the mountain of Samet near Pachete in the hills between Bengal 
and Behar, which was the scene of Parasnith's liberation from earthly 
life, the village of Papauri, also in Behar, where the Arhat Yard- 
dhamana departed from this world, and the great Jain temples on Mmnt 
Abu in Rajputana and Mount Girindr in Kathiawdr. In no case do 
they make pilgrimages to the holy places of Buddhism. 

I have lioon able to collect but little information about the actual 
practice of the Jain religion by the mass of its modern followers, as 
distinguished from its doctrines and ceremonials set forth in the scriptures 
of the faith. The Jains, and particularly the orthodox or Digarabara 
sect, are singularly reticent in the matter; while the religion being 
almost whollv confined to the trading classes, and very largely to cities, 
has not come under the ob«jervation of the Settlement Officers to whom 
we are indebted for so large a part of oiir knowle^lge of the people. 
But the Jains are the most gener.illy educated class in the Punjab, and 
it is probable that the relig^^n has preserved its original form compara- 
tively unaltered. Horace Wilson, however, says of the Jain Jatii or 

* See Bombay Wigb Court nilinga BhaffW'fn Dag Tejmal r, Dnjnial» X (1878), 
pp. 241 at »eq., An<l rnltnge there qiioteil. Bui aUo Priry CotiDeil ease Sh**o Si»ph 
Lai V Dahho and Marari^ Indian Law Reports, I, Wababail (1876-78), pp. 688 et gaq. 

s Ellphinitone says that the Biidahist priest* also ohsarve all these preeantions i bat 
I think the statement mast be mistaken. 
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ascetics : — ^ Some of them may be simple enthusiasts ; many uf them, 
however, are knaves, and the reputation which they enjoy all over India 
as skilful magicians is not very favourable to their general chaiack-r ; 
they are in fact not unfrequently charlatans, pretending ^,to skill in 
palmistry and necromancy, clealing in empirical therapeutics and dabbl- 
ing in cuemical or rather alchemical manipulations*^ 

Since these piragraphs were written not only has a great deal 
more knowledge of Jainism and its teaching been acquired by European 
scholarship, but the Jains themselve have in the last two or three decades 
displayed considerable iutellectaal activity. Whatever the causes of 
this may be, and one of them at least has been the stimulus of contact 
with western inquiry and thought, it has resulted in the formation 
of new groups or the revival of old groups under new names or the 
adaptation of old names to new ideals. The attempt to describe the 
Jains as a caste and to unravel their sects made in Vol. Ill, pp. 
34r0-9 infra, fails because Jainism, like all other living creeds, is in a 
state of flux. Recently the Stbanakwasi group has come to the 
front. In 1901 the term Thanakwasi was return^ as a mere synonym 
of 8adh-fndrgi or Dhdudia, an ascetic of extreme orthodoxy.^ But the 
SthinakwAsia now number per cent, of the Jain population of the 
Punjab, and are classed by Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, C. I. E., as a branch 
of the SwetAmbaras quite distinct from the Dhundias.^ Ibbetson, who 
does not allude to the Stbanakwasi, thus describes the Dhundias 
A more modern sect is the Dhdndia, so called because its followers 
were persecuted by the orthodox and compelled to take refnge in 
ruins or dkund. It was with these ascetics that the practice of hanging 
a cloth or paiti before the month originated ; and the Terahpanthis 
and Dhdndias’*^ carry their regard for animals to extremes, teaching that 
no living thing should be interfered with, that a oat should be permitted 
to catch a mouse, or a snake to enter the cradle of a child* It would 
appear that the Dhdndias are wholly celibate ascetics, and include no 
laity* They altogether renounce idols, and call those who venerate 
them pujdri or ‘ worshippers.' They are, I believe, confined to the 
S\vetAmbara section, the Digambaras laughing at the cloth, as breeding 
more insects in the mouth than it prevents from entering it." By 
pujdri may have been meant pujera. The priests of the Dhdndias are 
called puj or ari puj. 

Classification of the Jain sects and orders. 

Sir Edward Maclagan suggested the following classification of the 
Jain sects : — 

Digambara ... Tera-panthi ^ 

Bis-panthi V Mandirpanthi^ or Pu- 
Swetdmbara ) jAri* 

SwetAmbara Dhdndia Bafstola 

Tera^panthi / Dhdndia. 

* Vol. Ill, p. 848 
^ Fb. Centos 1911, { 889. 

This alionld reni ** Tejni*|Muithi teol of tiie Dhdndits.*' 
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Hut| puttings aside tlie non-idolatrous Sth&nakw&sis and Dhdndias,^ 
the idol- worshippings Jains may be tentatively classified as follows : — 

I. Digsambara, ‘ sky-olad ^ or naked, or perhaps tawny clothed. 
This, according to Ibbetson, is the orthodox sect, and has preserved the 
religion in more of its original purity than have the Swet&mbara. 
The idols of the Digainbara are naked, their ascetics are supposed to 
reject clothing, though now-a-days they wear coloured raiment, only 
throwing it aside when they receive or eat food, and they hold that no 
woman can attain salvation. 

The Digambams include two great sub-sects : — 

(«) The Hinpantlii, who worship standing before naked idols, and 
refuse to burn lamps before them. It is ! not C[uite clear 
what is the difference between this distinction and that 
into Digamharas and Swetimbaras. Horace Wilson 
notes that the Bispanthis are said by some to be the 
orthodox Digamharas, of whom the Terahpanthis are a 
dissenting branch.- 

{ii) The Terapanthi, who clothe their idols, worship seated, 
burn lamps before them, but present no flowers or fresh 
fruit to them, holding it to be a sin to take away even 
vegetable life, though they will eat vegetables if anybody 
will give them ready cut and prepared for cooking. 

II. The Swetambara or white-clothed, whose idols are clothed 
in white, as are their ascetics, except j)erhaps in the last stage which 
few if any attain, and women are capable of beatitude ; indeed they 
believe the 19th Arhat fo have been a woman, and so represent her in 
many of their temples. 

The Swetimbara have no recognised sub-sects, but their ascetics 
generally known as sddhus appear to have a special sub-division 
called Sambegi or Samegi. The form a superior order or the 

superior degree in an order, the faUs being an inferior order or 
novitiates in the order in which the sddhu holds the higher degree.^ 

The Digamharas also have ascetics, called who appear to be 

identical with the mdhus^ described in Vol. Ill, p. 844 infra. In both 
of these main sects the laity is or ought to be called Sariogi,® the more 

1 Including (i) the Tera-panthi sect which will not interfere with anything living, 
but not interfere with a oat catching a mouse, and so on ; and (ti) the Bafstola who go a 
step further and will interfere to protect one animal against another. 

> Mr. Fagan also affirms that the Bfspanthi are the more orthodox. They are di- 
vided into 4 snb-sects— Nandi, Sain, Singh and Bir called after the names of their Wtilit-— 
according to him : Pb. Census JSsport, 1892, § 123. Bnt these may be snb-ordsre. 
The Bispanthi reverence the ^urti, the 24 Arhats and the Shdsiras, 

On the other hand the Tera-pantbis allow the Arhats and Shdsiras, but refuse 
to ackowledge that there is any gurii other than the Shdstras themselves, a doctfine 
which reminds ns of the orthodox Sikh teaching after Gnrd Qohind Singh’s installation of 
the sacred Qranth as the ffurd of the Sikhs. 

»Of. Vol. Ill, pp. 841-2. 

* Maclagan, § 122. 

^ Ibbetion translaies Saiiwek by * laity t* Cf, Ha'di^an, § 128. 
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hoQOti&o term Bhibm betn^ raserfrel for Ujrm^a of hig^her iprituid 
staa^ag or priority of oonvemoQ. 

Tk0 Ja/in 6a$t0 

1%i6 doetrifX^fl which ttvide the Digfambara from the Swettmbara 
are abstnise and as yet not fully understood, but the former hold that 
the Arhats were saints from birth and m their images should be naked 
and unadorned, while the Swet4mbara hold that they only attained 
sanctity on reaching manhood and so should be clothed and decked 
with jewels-* The dmruption of the Jain community will be 
intelligible, though far from fully explained, when we come to eon- 
aider their philosophy, but before doing so a brief note on the caste- 
system of the Jains may he usefully interpolated. 

lowrding to Sir Denzil Ibbetson nearly 99 per cent, of the Jains 
in ihe Punjab belong to the trading classes and almost exclusively to 
the BAnia and Bhdbra ca5?tes, the latter being chiefly confined to the 
northern Divisions. I i>eHeve that Osrval Banias are almost without an 
exception SwetArnban. Jains, and that such of the Kandelwal B&nias and 
Bhabras as are Jains also belong to this sect. The Agarwil Bdnias, on 
the other hand, are, I understand, invariably Digambarae, The 
Mahesri BAnias are seldom if ever Jains.® .Mr. Lawrence Assistant 
Agent to t'le Governor-General at Mount Abu, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for much infonniition collected on the spot at Ajmer, the great 
centre of J vinism in those pirts, tells mo that there the Jains are divided 
into two sects, the Digambaras or SarAogis, and the Swetimbaras or 
OswAls, ind he confirms the assertion aft'»r repeating his Inquiries at 
my request There is no doubt w) atever that ^ Osw;!! ^ is a tribal and 
not a sectarian name, and is quite independent of religion ; and that 
the term SarAogi properly applies to the whole of the Jain laity of what- 
ever soot. But the fact that Oswal and SwetAmhara are in Ajmer used 
as synonymous shews how strictly the tribe adheres to its sect. This 
erroneous use of the words apparently exbmds to some parts of the 
Punjab The BhAbras of HnsliyAr[>ar. who are of course SwetAmbaras, 
state distinctly that all Jains are SarAogis, themselves included; buta 
BliAi ra of Gurdaspiir emphasized his assertion that no Agarwal could 
become a BhAbra by pointing oiif- that the former were all SarAogis. 
On tlie »ither hand Air Wilson \^rites that in Sirsa^ on the RajputAna 
border, the words Oswal and Sai*Aogi, which according to Mr. Lawrence 
express in Ajm(5r the two poles of Jainism, are ^^used as almost con 
vortible terms.^ The matter seems to need clearir\g up. The real fact 
i^eems to be that AgarwAls belong so invariably to the DigaTobara and 
OswAls to the SwetAmbara sect, that the term Oswal is used for the 
latter while Sardogi is applied to the former and more orthodox sect 
only There is a local tradition th.it Parasnath, the probable founder 
of the SwetAmbara sect, was an OswAl of Osia or Osnagar in Jodhpur^ 

1 M«cl«ga», $ 123. 

s The tery term Mabeiri denotei that thej are V^a^nava Mindwt H. A, R* 

> So in Sindh and vUjarAt the tribal name Mabeiri ii med to distiagiiiib Hindn 
from Jain BAnki, 


P 


IhbetoOD, 

§ 259. 
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the plaoa from which the OswAls take thoir name; hut the Jain scrip* 
tares say that he was born at Benires and died in Bebar/^ 

The same authority points out that the SwetAmbara and Digambara 
do not intertnarry, and the BhAbras do not intermarry with Sariogis.^ 
But the SwetAmbara and Dhundia are said to intermarry.^ These res* 
trictions are purely srctarian, but they may well be accentuated by tribal 
distinctions. However this may bo the sectarianism of the Jains does 
not appear to have relaxed their caste system but to have introduced into 
it new restrictions on intermarriage. The Jain tenets have however 
had other important social consequences. Not only is monogamy the 
general rule, but the survivor of a married couple should not marry 
again and this ideal is toUowed to sotne extent by Hindus in the wlmle 
south-eastern Punjab. Women also hold a better position in Jainism 
than they do in most Hindu castes. 

The Jain philosophy. 

Jainism, like Buddhism, is a monastic religion which denies the 
authority of the Vedas and is regarded by the Brahmans as heretical. 
The Jains comprise a laity and a monastic order, and are also divided 
into two great sub^sects the Swetainbaras or ‘ White-rol>cs \ and the 
Digambaras or ^ Skv-clad ^ as the monks of (he latter went about naked 
until the Muhammadans compelled them to adopt a loin cloth. Their 
dof^matic differences are trivial, and thev diffto- more in conduct. 

Jainism goes back to :t very remote period and to those primitive 
currents of religious and metapliysiciil s|>eciilal Ion which gav rise 
to the oldest philosophies of the Sankhya and Yoga, and also to Bud- 
dhism, but while it shares in the tlieoretical |)08simism of those systems 
and in liberation, their practical ideal, it realises their principles in a 
different way. f^ife in the world, perpetuated by the transmigration 
of the soul, is regarded essentially bad and ])ainful, and our aim 
must be to put an end to it. ITiis will be attained when we attain 
to right knowledge. Like Sankhya and Voga, Jainism recognises a 
dualism of matter and soul. Souls are principally all alike substances 
(monads) characterized by intelligence, cofincxion with matter caus- 
ing the differences actually in them. Matter is a something capable 
of becoming anything, as in the Sankhya. But Jainism has worked 
out these general metaphysical principles uu its own lines, upon ani- 
mistic ideas and popular notions of a cruder and more primitive 
character than the Saukhya, which adopt<‘d Brahuianical ideas. Jain- 
ism being like Buddhi.-jm originally an order of monks outside the 
pale of BrahrqLauisiu has often been confounded with it, but it re- 
jects the Buddhist views that all thiiigs are transitory and that there 
is no absolute or |>ermaneiit Being. It is at least as old as Buddhism, 
for the canons of the laltcT seel speak of the rival sect under its old 
name of Niganiha^ and of Nataputta, an epithet of the last Jain 
prophet, Vardhamana Mahavira, its loader in Buddha^s time. Maha- 
vira .indeed was probably somewhat older than Buddha. He was 
not however the founder of the sect, and no such traditions as make 

I Vol. II, p. 81 infra. 

3 /&., p. 349. 

* StniKT. Nirgrantha. For what follows J aoobFs art. in the Bneyelopmdia of 
MeUgiom and JMia hnn been freely drawn upon. 
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Bnddha the author of a new religion are preeerred of him He 
followed an establiehed faith, became a monk and in twelve years 
attained i>erfect knowledge {hev^la). His predecessor Psrshva, the 
last bat one of the Tirthankaras, has better claims to be considered 
the founder of Jainism. He died 250 years before Maliavlra. Hi? 
predecessor. Arishtancuii^ is said to have died 81.000 years before the 
latter's nirvdna s^d so can hardly be regarded as a historioSl per- 
sonage. He was tne 22ad Tirtbankara and is connected wiih Krishna 
by relationsbip in the legend. 

Jain philosophy is abstruse. It is based on the theory of the 
^ Indefinitaness of ifeing ' which is upheld by a very strange dialectical 
method called S^drfvdda to whicli the Jains attach so much imports 
ance that it is frequently u8e<l a« a synonym for the Jain system 
itself. 

Supplementary to this is the doctrine of the nayas or ways 
of expressing the nature of thimrs. All these are one-sidecl and contain 
hub a part of the truth. 

Met iphysically all things, //riivya or substances, are divided into 
‘lifeless/ fijimkdyay and Mives ' or ^ souls/ jira, Tlie former com- 
prise space, aidsa, two 8uV»tle. substances, dkarma and adharma^ and 
matter, pndgaln. Space affor<ls room for souls and matter to subsist, 
dharma enables then to move or be mo\ed, adharwa to rest. In 
primitive speculation the two latter terms seem to have denoted the 
two invisible fluids wliioh cause sin ipdprt) and merits {pdnya)^ respec- 
tively Space again Is divided into JoMir dsn ^ occupied by the world of 
things and its negative, the absolute void. Dharma and adkarma are 
co-extensive with the world, and so no soul or atom can get beyond the 
world as outside it neither could move or rest without their aid. Matter 
U eternal and consists of atoms, but it is indeterminate in its nature 
and may become anything, as earth, fire etc. 

Different from matter are the souls, which are infinite in number. 
The whole world is liteially filled with them. They are substances 
and, as such, eternal, but are not of definite size, contracting or 
expanding according to the dimensions of the body in which they are 
incorporated for the time being. Their characteristic is intelligence 
which may l>e obscured but never destroyed. They are of two kinds, 
mundane {samsdrin) and Hlierated (muMa). The former are still subject 
to the cycle of hirih, the latter have accomplished absolute purity, 
will be embodied no more, dwell in perfection at the top of the 
universe and have no more to do with worldly affairs. They have 
reached nirf>dn t, nirvriii or mukfi, 

A cardinal doctrine of Jainism is the evil influence of harma^ 
Matter is of two kinds, gross which we can perceive, and subtle, beyond 
the ken of our senses. The latter, for instance, is that matter which 
IS transformed into the different forms of karma. Subtle matter ready 
w) be transformed into karma pours into the soul by influx {d^ravay 
A soul harbours passions {kashdya), which like a viscous substance retain 
this subtle matter, and combines with it, by haniha (combination^. This 
subtle matter in such oombination is transformed into the 8 kinds of 
^ for ms a kind of subtle body, iarmanasiarfra, which clings to 
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tie ectil IB all if a future births and deteiBniiies ita mdiyidual lot» But 
as it has been caused^ so karma in its turn causes painful or pleasant 
conditions and events which the individual must under^. Having 
thus produced its due effect* the karma matter is purged from the soul 
by nirfard or ^ purging off/ The bandha and nirjard processes go on 
simultaneously, and thereby the soul is forced to continue its mundane 
existence. After death ii goes, with its katmana^harira^ straightway to 
the place of its new birth and a8san!eB its now body, contracting or 
expanding according to its size. 

Embodied souls are living beings, and their classification is of 
great practical as well as theoretical interest to the Jains. Their 
highest duty, parama dharma, being not to kill any living beings, 
ahimaj they must learn the various forms which life may possess. The 
highesf have five senses, and sucli are the vertebrates. Others may have 
fewer, and the lowest have only the sense touch. Most insects have 
two, e.g. bees have the senses of touch and sight The higher animals, 
men, denizens of heaven, and the gods possess in addition an internal 
organ or mind {ntanas) and are therefore rational while Ihe 

lower animals are oiamjn'in. The Jain notions about beings with only one 
organ are in part peculiar to tliemselves. As the four elements are ani- 
mated by souls, so particles of earth, water etc , are th(‘ body of souls 
called earth-lives, water-lives and so on These elo oentary lives live, die 
and are re-born, in the same or another elementary body. They may be 
gross or subtle, and the hitter are invisible. 1'he last class of one- 
organed lives are plants 5 in some species each plant is the body of one 
soul only, but of other species each plant is an aggregation of em- 
bodied souls which have all functions of life, such as nutrition and 
respiration, in co nmon. That plants have souls is a belief shared by 
other Indian philsophies, hut the Jains have deveh)j>ed this theory in 
a remarkable way. Plants in which only one soul is embodied are 
always gross, and can only exist in the habitable world ; but those of 
whicn each is a colony of plant-lives may also be subtle and, being 
invisible, may be distributed all over the world. Such plants are 
called nigodaj and are composed of an infinite number of souls forming 
a very small cluster, have respiration and nutrition in common, and 
experience the most exquisite pains. Innumerable Mgoda% form a 
globule, and with them the whole space of the world is closely packed, 
as a box is filled with powder. The nigodas furnish the supply of 
souls in place of those who have reached nirvdna. But an infinitesimal 
fraction of a single nigoda has sufficed to replace all the souls liberated 
since the beginningless past down to the p»’esent, so the $anadra will 
never be empty of living beings. 

Mundane beings are also divided or cross-divided into four grades 
{gatt^f via- denizens of hell, animals, men and gods, into which beings 
are born according to their merits or demerits 

I he theory of karma being the key-stone of the Jain system 
merits fuller explanation. The natural qualities of soul are Jndna 
(= ga/dn, profound reflection) or iierfect knowledge, intuition or faith 
(darskana), highest bliss and all kinds of perfections, but these inborn 
qualitieB are obsenred in mundane souls by the karnu^-^mjBktbet. When 
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it has penetrated the soul it is transformed into ^ kinds (prakritf) of 
kiirma singly or severally which form the Mrmana$harira, jnst as 
food is transformed by digestion. These 8 kinds include ffoira, i e , 
that which detevixiiues the race, caste, family, social standing &c. of 
the individual : aypska, whicli determines his length of life as a 
helbbeing, man, god or animal ; and whieh produces the 

various elements which collectively make up an individual existence, 
e.y. the body with its general and special faculties etc. Each kind 
of kiirmn has also predestined limits of time within which it must 
take effect and be purged off. Counected with this theory of katma^ 
working is that of the six hshyds. The totality of karma amalgamat- 
ed by a soul induces on it a transcendental colour,* which onr eyes 
(‘ui.not j)erceive. This is called lenhyd^ and it may be black, blue 
i.i grey, which are bad, and yellow, red or white, which are gopd 
Sdiaraoters * morally.^ 

The individual state of the soul is produced by its inborn nature 
iiid the vitiating action of havma^ and this is its developmental or 
\niri%dm%ka state. But there are other states wljich refer only to the 
bidiaviour of the karma. Ordinarily karma lakes effect and produces its 
proper results: then the soul is in the audayika state. But by proper 
efforts karma may be neutralized {dpashamita) for a time, though 
It is still present, then, the soul is in the anpaihamikn ^ When 
it H anuilniat(‘(I, the soul is in the kihapita state, which is necessarv for 
reaching nirmna. The k^hdyiha and avpashamika are the states of holy 
mui, but ordinary good men are in a h^hdyopanhamika in which some 
karma is annihilated, some neutral, and some still iietive. This doctrine 
has an important bearing on practical Jain ethics. The who^e ap- 
]>ari<tU8 of monastic conduct is reipiired to prevent the formation of 
new karma^ and it is also stopped by austerities {tauai) which, moreover, 
annihilate old karma speedily. 

Jain ethics has for its end the realisation of r^irvdna or mokshoj and 
t > attain it the possession of the three jewels of right faith, knowledge 
aiid ooncliiot is essential. Of first importance are the 5 vows {pratag), 
Lot to kill, He, steal, indulge in sexual intercourse, and to renounce 
all inteiost in worldly things, especially to keep no property These 
are t^he 5 great vows (mahdprata) taken by every monk on enter- 
ing the order, or, as it is called, taking dikskd. Laymen should 
also observe them as far as conditions permit, but if they were to 
observe all of tliem they could not go about their business. So 
they may observe the email vows {aniivrairA) and refrain from in- 
tentionally killing living things for food, pleasure or gain and so on. 
A layman may, however, take one of the following particular vows 
{shilavrata) . — he may limit the distance to which he will go in any 
direction {digpiratt) ; abstain from engaging in anything that does not 
strictly ooneern him ; set a measure to his food, drink and anything he 
enjoys, besides voiding grosser pleasures ; these 8 vows are called 
gunaprata) \ he may also reduce the area in which he may move 
\de^hap%raia) ; give up, by sitting motionless and meditating on holy 

' Jmbi points out that the belief In colours of the soul seems to bo very old as 
by the eapresslons, * a black soul,’ • a Wight soul * which were apparently under- 
•woa in a literal sense. 
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things, all sinfal aotions at stated times {simdyika\ \ live as a monk on 
the 8th, 11th or 15th day of the lunar fortnight at least once a month 
{pauikadkopavdsa) ; and provide for monks. These 4 last vows are 
called ikihhmratu or disciplinary. Eating by night is forbidden to 
all Jains, monks or laymen, as are certain kinds of food. The rules for 
a voluntary death have a similar end io view, viz. to enable laymen to 
paitioipate" in the merits of monastic life without absolutely renouncing 
the world. Jainism differed from early Buddhism in that it regarded 
the lay state as preliminary to, and in many cases a preparation for, the 
monastic life, instead of regarding the laity as outsiders. But in 
modern times a change seems to have oorne about in this respect as the 
monastic order i6 now recruifed chiefly fro n novices entering it at an 
early age, not from laymen in general. NevcTtheless the principle that 
the duties of the laity differ only in degree, nof in kind, from those of 
the monks, has contributed greatly to the stability of Jainism. Monastic 
discipline is elaborate^ but not as a rule severe or grotesque. In Jain 
asceticism yoga means the activity of body, speech and mind through 
which kafftta-ixinilex pours into the soul and to prevent this dsrava it is 
necessary to regulate those activities by the 3 guptu or guardings of 
the mind etc. The monk must also observe the 5 samMftt t,e. he must 
be cautious In walking etc., lest he kill or hurt any living thing. He 
must avoid vices and endure discomfort and hardship witl.out flinching. 
The last item in his curriculum is iapasov asceticism, but it must be 
practised in the right way and witli right intentions for there are also 
'austerities of fools, ^ hdlatapas, through which temporary or temporal 
merits, such as su)>eniatural powers, birth as a god etc., may indeed be 
acquired, but the highest good can never be attained. Tapa^ is one of 
the most important institutions in Jainism, and it is either external or 
internal. Among the former austerities fasting is the most conspicuous 
and it has been develo}>ed into a fine art. Its usual form is to eat only 
one meal every 2nd, 3rd, and Hli day and so on down to half a year. 
Another form is to starve oneself to death. Other forms of abstinence 
are also practised and to the same category belong also sitting in seclud- 
ed spots for meditation and the postures taken up during it. Internal 
austerities include confession and repentance. Greater sins must be 
oonfessed to a superior {dlochana and repented of. In less serious 
cases penance consists in standing erect in a certain f>osition for a given 
time (lcdpoUaTgd>.^ but for graver transgressions the superiors prescribe 
the penance and in the worst oases a new t)rdination of the guilty monk. 
Contemplation {dhidna) is the most important spiritual exercise. Con- 
templation may be evil or good and the latter i-i of two kinds, re- 
ligious [dharmo) and pure {sJmkla). The former leads to intuitive 
cognition not only of religious truths but of other things hidden from 
common mortals, and the accuracy of knowledge in all kinds of science 
claimed in the sacred books and later treatises is to be ascribed in great 
measure to this intuition. Pure contemplation leads through four stages 
to final’emancipation, and at the last stage when the wordly existence 
18 drawing rapidly to its close the remaining karma may be suddenly 
consumed by a kind of explosion called samudghdta. Then in the last 

' For the Kalpa*Sutra, an old collection of disciplinary rules for Jains monks, sec 
ZmJ. AnZ., 1910, p, 257 f. 
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gtaga all kartfia being aamhiUtad and all aotivitieB having oealed 
the Bonl leaves the body and asoends to the top of the univene 
where the liberated bouIs stay for ever. Pure contemplation however 
w not by itself a means of attaining liberation but only the j[iist 
link in a long chain of preparation and only ievatinSf Hhose who 
have reached omniscience \ can enter into the last two stages which 
lead directly to liberation. The last man to attain hernia was 
JambusvAmin, the disciple of dah&vira^s disciple Sudbarmaui and 
ho was liberated on his death. Hence during the rest of the present 
Avasarpini period no body will be born who will reach nirvAna in the 
same existence though is necessarily preceded by twelve years of 

self- mortification of the flesh which should be the closing act of a 
mottk^s ca-oer. The Jains also attach great importance io the doctrine 
of the fourteen qmaethdnas or fourteen steps which lead from total igno- 
rance and wrong belief to absolute purity of the soul and final libera- 
tion. 

The terms dsrav i or pouring in and s^mvara or stoppage are as 
old as Jidiiism, and from it the Buddhists must have borrowed the for- 
mer term. But they use it in a different sense and instead of dsrava they 
(enploy the term (Uravaksha^a or ‘destruction of the dsrava for they 
do not regard the karma as subtle matter and deny the existence of a 
boul into which It could have Inllux. In Buddhism samvara denotes 
‘ restraiTit, ' as in sUdsamoara ‘ restraint under the moral law. ^ This 
seems to prove that Jainism is considerably older than Buddhism. 

The mouiv^s outfit is restricted to bare necessities, clothes, a 
blanket, and alms-bowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the ground, a piece 
of cloth to cover the mouth when speaking lest insects should enter it. 
The man ^8 outfit is the same but they have additional clothes. The 
Digambara uses peacock's feathers instojid of a broom. Monks shave 
the heaii, or preferably remove the hair by plucking it, a rite peculiar 
to the Jains and necessary at particular times. Originally the monks 
Ind to lead a wandering life except during tlio monsoon when they 
recessed at one place — compare the Buddhist t\*88a. But this ordinance 
lias been modined owing to the institution of convents, updshraya, 
corresponding to the Buddhist v%hira8, 'Fhe S vetAmbara as a rule 
only visit places where there are such ^tpdsrayas and in them the monks 
preach to laymen. A monk's duties are arduous, e.y. he should only 
sleep 5 hours in the night and devote the rest of the day to repentance 
♦ »f sins, study, begging, the removal of insects from his clothes etc. 
and meditation. When the novice {sAaihs/ia) is initiated he takes the 
vows {vratddana,, renounces the world \pravarajyd) and takes dikeha^ 
The most important, rite at his initiation is the shaving or pulling out 
of the hair under a tree. He may then rise to tne degrees of npddh^* 
dya^ Achdrya^ mchaka^ ganiti etc. according to his qualifications and 
functions as a teacher and superior. 

The Jain cosmography differs widely from that of the Brahmans, 
especially with regard to the upper spheres or heavens. The world has 
in time neither beginning nor end. In space the Universe occupies the 
part called LokAkAsha as distinguished from the absolute void. It is 
figured as a spindle resting on half of another, or as a woman with her 
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bvir it are ^he hell.^ and above it the upper rej^lona* These regiotifl are 
toe amiaeroas to be detailed here^ but in the centre of the ei^h iii^f 
toirera Mt. Merai 100,000 yojmai hi^h, round which revolve eunsj 
KinOoxie and stare* Immediately above its summit begins the threefoUl 
system of heavenly regions oafled Vi nauas, the abodes of the Vaim4* 
tiilmgods, which number -26 in alL In Ishatprigbh&ra^ the highest, 
dwell i.he souls in liberation^ 

Vs the sonl by itself has an upward gravity and will, if cleansed of all 
Persia, rise in a straight line to this heaven on leaving the body, the Jains 
permit religious suicide in two oases, though they condemn bdlamaran% 
or ^ unwise death ^ and recommend p%n,iitamrana or a ^ wise death/ In 
the iirst case if a Jaiu contracts a mortal disease or is in danger of 
certain death he may resort to self -starvation and a monk should do so 
rather than break tho rules of bis order or when he cannot sustain 
the austerities prescribed. In the second a pious layman may go 
through a regular coarse of religious life, tlie phases of which are the 
11 standards tp ran wiffj, the first being obwved for one moiitii, the 
second for two, and so on In the last standard, which he must ob- 
serve for 11 months, he becomes practicdly a monk and at its end 
abstains from all food and devotes himself to self-mortificition, patiently 
awaiting death which will ensue within a month. In the case of a 
monk the period of self-mortification lasts 12 years iimtead of as 
many months, but daring it he should try to ward off pro nature death. 
At the end of this period he should abstain from all food and the 
severance of the soul from the body may be brought, about by turee 
different methods in two of which the movements of the limbs are 
restricted.® 

A system of theology and mythology so rich in ideas naturally 
produced an equal variety of religious symbolism in art and Jain icono- 
graphy is as highly developed as Buddhist. Bat Ihe8al)j0ot has not yet 
been fully studied. Sora^ notes on it are given by Prof, f), ll. Bhandar- 
kar,* but coinpleta explaiiatious are lacking. It appears however that a 
kecalin^9 place in heaven is rt^presen ed on earth by a s nmvasnr tna, a 
shrine with three ramparts, the innermost of gems with battlements of 
rabies, constructed by the VaifnAiiika>s, the second of gold with battlement 
of gems, constructed by the Jyotiskas or gods of Sun, Moon, stars etc, 
and the outer of silver with battlements of gold, built by Bhavaaa|>atm/ 
All the elaborate architecture and art lavished on such a building have 
their meanings, as have the processional entries and ritual Animals, 
it should bo voted, .appear to be admitted to the shrin *, though not to 
its inmost rampart.* The whole pivd,ure of such a Bhrine drawn in the 
manuals used by Jain artists is an extraordiu irily comprehensive one 
of all nature joining in the worship nf one who has attained to 
perfect kaowled^ and listening to his teaching. 

E. B., Vol 4 pp. 160-1, Jai» Como^aphjf by H, Jaoobi* 

•i».,4^pp.4844. 

s Xai. 1«11, p. 125 f* and p. 16S f . 
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The history of Jain dissent. 

The doctrine of ha^ma lent itself equally to the construction of 
countle5<s tales which pointed a moral, inculcating^ reverence for life I’n 
all its forms and the need for self-purification. These tales were 
enrbodied in stone reliefs whose interpretation is being slowly worked 
out by the aid of such Jain Bcriptm-es as the TirthukaJpi just as the 
Buddhist sculptures are being translated with the help of the Jdtakai. 

The story of the princess who was born a kite for the slaughter of a 
snake resembling a fowl but was reborn as a princess as a reward for her 
kindness to a tired Jaina nun in her last incarnation but one will be 
found in an article on Jainn le >no(j faphy by Prof. Bhandarkard 

The hidort, of the Jain aecU. -Like Buddhism Jainism will have to 
be studi^*d in its sects. Quite aj>art from the various schools and orders 
into which it luis betn divided it has been rent by no less than eight 
schisms sioeording to the Swetanibaras. Of these the first 

was originate d by Mahavfr.i’s son in-law Jamal i and the last in 83 
D. gave rise to the DIgambara sect.- But the last-named know 
nothitiST of t lie earli(‘r schisms and say that under Bhadrabahu rose 
the Ardhaphalaka which in 80 A 1>. developed into the Swet^m- 
bara sect. This is the more remarkable in that doctrinal differences 
are not acute, 'rin* Digambaras- iiold that kevalim, such as the 
l irtliankaras, live without food, that Miihdvira/s embryo was not remov- 
ed from Devanaiida's womb to that of Trishab., that a monk who owns 
any jiroperty, (n^n eloliies, and a woman, cannot reach nin^dna. 
While the Digainbaias disown the canonical books of the Swetambaras, 
holding that tiny wore lost alh^r Mahavira’s hirvdaa^ they recognise one 
at least of the most autlioritaiive Sweiainbara sntias. Nevertheless in 
consetjuaieo of their early separati m they have an ecclesiastical as well 
as litt'rarr history of their own and th«*ir ndiglous ceremonies especially 
in regard to the laity differ from thohc of their rivals. With them their 
liht of the patriarchs only agrees in p.speci of the 1st, Jambu, and the 
fitii B'nadrabiini. The latter, tiiey say, migrated to the south at the 
heiid of the truf‘ monks and from him dates th(> loss of their sacred 
literature. According to their modern tradition the main church {mula^ 
Sdrahn) split into four ganas — Nandi, Sena, Simha and Deva — about 
the close of the 1st century A D.^ 

The list of Swetambara patriarchs begins with Mahavira's disciple 
Sudhannan and ends with the 3 n\b Saiulilya or Skandila. In some 
eases the names of the disciples of each patriarch, and of the schools 
and branches (or orders) styled gani^ or 5 /m founded by or 
originating with him are preserved. After the 6th, Bhadrabahu, a 
great expansion of Jainism took place in the north and north-west of 
India. In later times g ichchas or schools were founded by individual 
teachers, theoretically 8 1 in number and differing only in miuute details 
of conduct. Of these the most iinpoPtent is the Kharatara which has 
split up into many minor gachchas, the Tapii, AnchelA See. ^nd the 
most interesting is the Upikesa gaeheka, * known al^ the Oswal 

‘ A. S, R., 1905-6, p, 141 / 7 ^ \ ^ 

I* Alsj calle-l Digviwaaas ; B. U. E , Vol. 4, p. 704. Anoth»5fBwetdttt||kl» vefiiott, it- 
that in 83 A. D. iJUivablidoi atartad tho Uoretical ot the , 

* Pot detftilt of those four * orders * tee Vol, II, JK 846. “ > 
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who begin their descent from Parsva, Mahivira^s predecessor,^ Down 
to the 9th century A. D. much uncertainty prevails as to Jain history 
and the legend that the first patron king of the sect was Asoka's gi*and- 
son Sampratiis very doubtful. 

Modern Jain tempUe. 

The Jain temple at Zira is called after the name of Sri Paras 
N4th, who was its founder. After the completion of the mandir all 
persons of the Jain sect gathered together and adored Sri Krab Dev, 
one of the 24 incarnations, on the Hhudi ikddJii in Maghar Sambat 
1948 (7th April 1887). On that day an annual fair is held and the 
banner of the temple is carried through the town in a great pro- 
cession. This is called rath jdtra. The temple eontains many images 
made of metal. Of these, the image of Paras Nath, the iinest, is 
feet high. The vedi on which the image is installed is also hand- 
some and decorated with gold. ^Phe administration is carried on by 
the Jain community, but pujdris are employed as servants, their dut ies 
being to open the mandir^ clean it and supply fresh water for the 
washing of the images &c. Worship is generally performed by Jains, 
but in their absence it is performed by the temple servants who are 
Brahmans. As a rule, the pujdri must bear a good character and 
avoid eating flesh, drinking wine &c. It is of little importance 
whether he be celibate or not. The pujdri is not hereditary and is 
dismissed on infringement of any of the above rules. No special 
reverence is paid to the chief priest. The usage of c^iaras is forbidden. 
Sweetmeat is used as but anything else may also be offered as 
such to the image. It is Important to light the sacred lamp and burn 
dhup and incense in the temple. Cash ofTerings are deposited in its 
treasury, and are only spent on its upkeep. No other shrines are 
connected with this. Many pictures of certain gods arc hung on the 
temple walls. 

At the mandir of the Saraogis at Telil in Karn41 an annual fair, 
called Kalsa Jal, is held on the I4lh of the light half of Bhddoii, and 
at this the image of Maharaj is carried The fair was first held in 
S. 1942, though the temple was founded in S. 1901 . It contains marble 
images of Paras Nath, Mahabiri and Ajat Nith, each 14 feet high. Its 
administration is carried on by the Saraogi community, each member 
taking duty in turn. No special reverence is paid to the pujdri on duty 
and there is no ritual or sacred lamp. 

' the above, from H. Jacobi’g account in E. li E., Vol, 7, p 47i, diffon a good deal 
from that given infret in Vol. II, pp. 846-7. 
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The elasticity of Hinduism.- What is Hinduism— not the 
Hinduism of the Vedas, whicli was a clearly defined cult followed by a 
select society of a superior race living* among despised barbarians of the 
lowest type, but the Hinduism of to-day, the religion of the masses of 
India, which has to struggle for existence against the inroads of other and 
perhaps higher forms of belief ? The difficulty of answering this question 
springs chiefly from the marvellous catholicity and elasticity of the Hindu 
religion. It is in the first place essentially a cosmogony, rather than a 
code of ethics. The esoteric teaching of the higher foims of Hinduism 
does doubtless include ethical doctrines, but they have been added to 
rather than sprung from the religion itself. Index'd it seems to me that 
a polytheistic crc(^cl must, from the very nature of things, be devoid of 
all ethical signifuiance. Tlic aspects of Nature and the manifestations of 
physical force are manifold, and can reasonably be allotted to a multi- 
])licity of g(xl8, each supreme in his separate province ; but only one 
rule of conduct, one standard of right and wrong is possible, and it 
cannot conveniently be either formulated or enforced by a Divine Com- 
mittee. In many respects this separation of religion from ethics is 
doubtless an advantage, for it permits of a healthy development of the 
rules of conduct as the ethical perceptions of the race advance. When 
the god has ouce spoken, his worshippers can only advance by modifying 
their infa'rpretation of liis commands ; and no greater misfortune could 
befall a i:*eople tliaii that their rehgiou should lend all the sanctions of 
its hopes and terrors to a ])recise code of right and wrong, formulated 
while the conscience of the nation was yet young and its knowledge 
imperfect. 

But if the non-ethical nature of the Hindu religion is in some res- 
})eets an advantage to its followers, it has also greatly increased the 
<lifficulty of preserving that religion in its original purity. The old 
Aryans, who worshipped the gods of the Vedas, were surrounded by races 
whose deities differed from their own in little but name, for both were 
but personifications of the forces of Nature. What more natural than 
that, as the two jieoples intermingled, their gods should gradually 
become associated in a joint Pantheon. If the gods of the Vedas were 
mightier, the gods of the country might still be mighty. If malevolent, 
it was well to propitiate them ; if benevolent, some benefite might 
perhaps be had from them. In either case it wa« but adding the worship 
of a. few new gods to that of many old ones ; for since neither these 
nor those laid down any immutable rules of conduct or belief, no change 
of life, no supersession of the one by the other was necessary. The 
evils the Hindus feared from their deities were physical; the help 
they hoped tor material and not spiritual. Their gods were offended, 
not by disbelief and sin, but by neglect ; they were to be propitiated, 
not by repentance and a new life, but by sacrifice and ceremonial 
observance ; and so long as their dues were discharged they would not 
grudge offerings made to others as an additional insurance against 
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evil*^ The members of the Hindu Pantheon had many ranks and degrees, 
and, among the superior gods at any rate, each worshipper selected ior him- 
self that one which he would chiefly venerate. Thus it was easy to 
add on at the bottom of the list without, ^rogating from the dignity 
of those at the top ; while the relative honour in which each was held 
presently became a matter for the individual to decide for himself. And 
so we find that the gates of the Hindu Olympus have ever stood open 
to the strange gods of the neighbourhood, and that wherever Hindus 
have come into contact with worship other than their own they have 
combined the two, and even have not unseldom given the former pre- 
cedence over the latter. The Hindu of tlie plains worships tlie Saints of liis 
Musalmdn neighbours, and calls his own original gods by Muhammadan 
names unknown to an Indian tongue ; the Hindu of the hills worships 
the devils and deities of the aborigines, and selects for special honour that 
<me of his own proper divinities whose nature is most akiu to theirs both 
mollify by offerings innumerable agencies, animal, human, denioniae^al, or 
semi-aivine, who are not perhaps ranked with the greater gods of the 
temples, but who may do harm, and to propitiate whom is ther^^fore a 
wise precaution. 

Ibbetion, BRAHMANISM TiaB DIOTNQUISHING FEATURE OF HINDUISM.— Ilut 

< 2U. through all these diversities there does run a common element, the 
clue to which is to be found in the extraordinary pn^dominanee which 
the priestly class have obtained in India, as the explanation of the 
diversity itself is largely to be found in the greed of that class. In 
polytheistic Europe the separation of ethics from ndigion was no less 
complete than in India ; but while in the latter the study of the two was 
combined, in Europe Greece developed religion into jihilosophy, while 
Rome formulated practical ethics in the shape of law, and ea<di was 
content to receive at the hands of the other the branch which that other 
bad made her own. "When Christianity swept away the relics of the old 
gods, the separation had become too complete to be ever wholly obliter- 
ated ; and though the priests of the new monotheism struggled fiercely, 
and with no small measure of success, to recombine the two and to sub- 
stitute the canon for the civil law, yet there ever existed by the side of, 
but distinct from the clergy, a lay body of educated lawyers who shaved 
with them the learning of the day and the power which tliat learning 
conferred. If then under such circumstances the political power of the 
Chureb in Europe was for centuries so immense for good or evil as w e 
know it have been, it may be conceived how wholly all autberity was 
con(^ttat«d in the hands of the Brahmans and with what tyranny thev 
exer<iifi^ that power in In^ia, where all learning of every sort and kind 

strictly territorial nature of tl>e a' orluinal ttodt 
facilitated tbeir laclfWon in the Hindu wor-iliip. It would U leie difficult to Kcocniiea 
deity who did not even claim authority heyond certain act bonnde, or prc^tend to rival the 
Vedic ^odB in their Iimitlees jwwer j and it would wtm t^p(ci8lSy rcaaonalde on entering a 
territory to propitiate tne local powers wh<. n»ighi be oiTended by tue intmaion The goda of 
the biUs were, ai.d many of them are atill, nod. ubtedly teuito nfra, ' Hindnii-in in 

the Himalayas. It would be interes Jng to diwovor w hctbti tbe aloriginaJ gods of the plains 
preiented the same characteristic. With them ibe limits ihe tribe would probably W 
the t€rritoi 7 ».in tte absence of any in^passal le ^1 j bictil bt ui daries tudi as are afforded bv 
laoantaiii vaogei/* [Ibbetaon.J ^ 
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was abfpbtely confined to the priestly class.* The result was that 
Hindui^^ early degenerated from a religion into a sacerdotalism, and 
would, in its preseat fprm,^ be far better described as Brahmanism than 
by any other single word ; and It is this abject subjection to and vena- 
tion £5r the Brahman which forms the connecting link that runs 
through and binds together the ^iverse forms of worship and belief of 
which I have spoken. 

It is in this predominance of the priesthood, moreover, that ibbetwn, 
we may find an explanation at once of the catholicity and of the exclu- § 212. 
sivenesB which c|)ara<‘terise the Hindu religion. If to give to a Brahman 
is to worship God, the larger the circle of worshippers the better for the 
Brahman ; and if new worshippers w ill not leave their gods behind them, 
it would be foolish to exclude them on that account, as there is ample 
room for all. On the other haml, as the Levitieal body so increased in 
numbers that a portion of them was necessarily illiterate, the Brahmans 
were compelled to fall back iijKm hereditary tirtue as the only possible 
foundation for the power of their class. Here they found in the tribal 
divisions of the people, and in the theory of the hereditary nature 'of oc- 
cupations wdiich had sprung from them, an institution suited to 
their purpose and ready to thoir hands ; and this they developed into that 
complex web of caste-restrictions and disabilities which envelopes a high- 
caste Hindu fro’u his mother^s worn)). And so the special power and 
sanctity of the Brahman came to depend for its very existence upon the 
stringency wdth which caste-diKtinetions were maintained, the act of 
worship w^as subordinated to the idea of ceremonial purity, and for a 
definite creed was substituted the domination of a priestly class, itself 
divided into a thousand sects and holding a thousand varieties of doctrine. 

To the aborigine who, will) his gods on his back, sought admission 
within the pale of Hinduism, these restrictions presented no obstacle. 

They were but developments of the system which obtains in all primitive 
forms of society : and so far as they differed from the rules wdiich he 
already observed, they tended to raise him in the social scale by hedging 
him round with an exclusiveness which was flattering if inconvenient. 

But '. o the outcast, whoso hereditary habits or occupation rendered him 
impure from the birth, admission was impossible, at least to the full 
privileges of Hinduism,^’ 


The sacerdotal despotism has now altogether over-shadowed 
the religious element; and the oaste-sysU^m has thrust its roots so deep 
into the whole social fabric that ite sanction is social rather than 
religious.;.- A man may difhelievc in thfe Hindu Trinity, he njay in- 
vent new gods of his own, however foul and impure, he may^-vWirship 
them Mfith the most revolting orgies, he may even abandon all 
supernal powers, and yet remain a Hindu. But he must reverence 
feed the Brahman, he must abide by caste rules and-" restrictions, be 

' The position of the Brahinani with resjffect to relij^ion in India s«>ems to have been 
^sfily analogous to that whicli the lawyers formerly held with respect to law in England, 
nolaugaagein which religious rites were conducted was scrupnloiisly feept from the 
Knowledge of the people, while the procedure was ectremely technical, and any error in 
lorm, however miuute, destroyed the efficacy of the (ieretnony, 

I had, after repeated waruings, to ftue severe y one of my Hindu compilers, a man in 
K good position, and of education and intelligence, bnt who positively refu^ to include 
wavengers who ret^traed themselves as Hiudos in the dgores for that reiigion. 
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must preserve himself from ceremonial pollution and from eoniaot 
and communion with the unclean on pain of becoming J|;^thema 
Maranatha. With individuals indeed even these restrictions are relaxed, 
on the condition that they affect a personal sanctity which, by encourag- 
ing superstition and exciting terror, shall tend to the glorification of the 
priesthood ; and the filthy Aghori, smeared with human ordure and fet^ding 
on carrion and even on human carrion,^ is still a Hindu. But the 
masses must observe the rules ; and any who should, like Buddha or 
6&ba Nfinak, propose to admit the body of the laity to shiire in a license 
which is permitted to tbe naked ascetic, would at once be disavowed. 
The Christian and Buddhist recognise no distinction of caste, nor does 
theMnsalra&n save where influenced by the example of those whom he 
has so bitterly persecuted, while all three profess to disregard the 
Brahman ; and for this reason, and not because they W'orship a different 
god, the Hindu holds their touch to he pollution. The Sikh has fallen 
away from his original , faith ; in his reverence for the Brahman and 
his observance of caste- rules he differs only in degree from his 
Hindu neighbour ; and I shall presently show how difficult it is to 
draw the line between the two religions. The Jain I take to be little 
more than a Hindu sect. 

VedIC Cl'LTS. 

At a census when a man is asked to say what deity he specially 
affects, he will often say that he worships all the gods alike. But what* 
ever gods be may name they are not as a rule those of the Fed as or Pu* 
ranas. Nevertheless tbe worship of Brahma is still to be found in the 
Punjab. Thus Adi Brahma is worshipped at Tiri in Kulu. At his fes- 
tival he is personated by a villager seated in a high-backed sedan chair, 
with eight masks of metal silvered and gilt at the V)ack. About the chair 
are stuck tufts of barley and peacock^s feathers and everyone present wears 
a bunch of young barley in his cap. The man who acts the god affects 
to answer questions, and his replies often cause much merriment.* Adi 
Brahma also seems to have a temple at Khokhan Dora in Kulu where 
he is worshipped at four festivals, one held on the Ist of Baisikh, 
Sawan and Asuj and on the full moon day of Maghar, each lasting four 
days. Brahman ieoia also has a temple at a place called Darewa-i- 
Dhara in Kothi Tdrapur where he is worshi])ped yearly from Sunday to 
Thursday in the dark halves of SAwan^ i'\!aghar and PhAgan. * 

In Sstxk] n, deota Brahma is worshipped. The story goes that a 
villager once saw a Brahman sitring in a Iqnely forest, so he asked 
what had brought him there. "The Brahmarf replied that hh^^)rs£S a god 
and thatrif the people made an image of him aX&I worshipped it, they 
would obtain their hearths desire, and further Chat &ny quostionerput to 
hiiA through his or disciple would be "answered. So saying the 
Brahman disappeared beneatli the earth. The temple is saia to have 
been founded in the DwApar Yiig, It is of ^toue and coutaiiis a black 
stone image, 3 feet high and % broa 1. Its administration is carried on 

^ An Aghori was caagbt by tbe police in the EohtAk district about 1 M81 in tbe act 
of devouring a newly buried «bil(l whicli be^baH dug up for the purpose. For other in- 
stsDoet of aghorhid^a, which seems to be a term for their ritual canulbalism see Eus-^lPs 
Tr(bBi an$gfia$Ui of the Central Provinces, il, p. 16. Also Oman’s Mgstier, AsoeHoe 
and Sainie of Indiot pp. 164-6, there cited. 

• N.I.N.Q,, I.,§ 431, eitiag Moororoft sad Trebeck's Joarneg lAkdill$h, I, p. 176, 
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by a Kanet of the K4«hab got.^ He is tmcrried. A SArsut 

Brahman pujdri is also employed for worship. He is a Gautam by got. 

He too is married. Both these posts are purely hereditary. Seven 
other shrinw are connected with this one. t5rahma is not worshipped in 
Chamba, nor are there any temples to him so far as Dr. Hutchison 
can aecertain. 

In Ambila the shrine of Brahma is a stone under a hargat^ 

^ banyan, ^ tree, and ^offerings are made to it to cure fevers and recover 
lost property*^ 

Brahra himself is returned by some, bat a mm who returns himself MaeUgm, 
aa»a worshipper of Brabrn^ generally means little more than that he §46. 
worships the Supreme God, — ko mdnld hat, or Khndiko 

mdnU haii — an assertion in which almost all Hindus would join. The 
term Brahm-pantln may refer in some cases to Brahmos, but there 
appears to be a sect of this name with special doctrines of its own. It 
is found in Haz&ra, and was started by a man called Gautam Raghi, 
and its holy book is termed the Nydgak Graiith} It worships one God 
only : its members are recruited from all castes, and they partake of 
animal food ; their object is to associate freely with both Hindus and 
Musalmans and they are consequently looked on with disfavour 
by both religions. 

The other two members of the Hindu Triad—Shiva and Vishnu— 
are more freiiuently before the minds^of the modern Hindu than Brahro, 
and their r(H 5 j)(viiv(* worships rt‘present two distinct forms of belief and 
practice regarding which I shall he speaking presently Omitting 
for the present Ram Chandra and Krishn, whose cult is closely con- 
nected with that of Vishnu, the most popular of I he minor deities are 
Qauesh and Haiiuman and Bhairon. Ganesh is the well-known ele- 
phant deity, the ob\ iator of ditliculties and impediments/^ and as 
such is invoked at the convnencement of a journey or of wmrk of any 
kind. He is worshipped, first of all the gods in holy rites ; women 
are particularly devoted to his worship ; and his followers fast in his 
name on the 19th of each month, more especially in M^gh. He is 
also known as tlie Sangat-deota. 

The worship of Hanumdn or MahdWr, the monkey-god, is closely 
connected with that of Ram, in whose aid Hanuman fought against 
the demons of Lanki. Ho is represented as a red-cbloured monkey 
with a long tail and is worshipped by all castes He is supposed, 
ho wever,^to be the particular patron of the wandering acrobats of the 

1 Amhdla SttHUmni Mep., i 41^^. 

^ Btactly speaking Brahm is pttm spirit or dimm in the paatheistis sease— pervading all 
space. Brahma is the maaifestation of spirit,^ and so a d'.stinctiou sitoald be drawn : Brahm 
is impersonah and Brahma convive the conception of personality. 

* During hii residence in the Himalayas Gautama founded the Ny<(yak sect ; S. C. B., 
n, p. 430. But the Gautam Raghi of the text may be the Gautama Rikhi, jauthor of the 
or dialectical philosophy described in Cojebrookt’s JSsiapi, I, p. 280 ff, Gautaipa was 

^11^ Akshapida or Akshacbar.wia^nd bis followers Ashapddah, but no trace of such 
a school is now to be found in this Provlnce,-.unlei8 it is repi^iented by the modern Brabm<* 
panthis. A scandalous legend about this Gautama rUki will be found on infra. 
ihe term nydpa has many meanings, but its most usual one is * logic ’ ; Platts’ EinduHani 
P* i* not coninod to Sinduisn^ the Egdyavaiara of SIddha Sena 

^wakata being earliest Jain work on pure logie. 
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Hiseai* district, the BAdCs of the BAg^at and the Nats of the Jangal 
or Des. A small shrine to Hanuman is often erected near the site of 
a new well which is under construction, in order to prevent accidents 
during the process, and also to ensure that the water shall turn out 
sweet. He is respected for his generositv and chivalry. His followers 
fast of a Tuesday, and on that day distribute sweetmeats. ^ 

At Gurkhri, four miles from KAngra town, there is a temple to 
A njana, wife of Kesari and mother of Hfinumaii, whom Anjana bore 
to V Ayu or Pavana, the wind, not to her husband Kesari, a monkey. 
Hence Hanuman obfaitiod his metrouym ot AnjaiK va. A fair is her^ ; 
in her honour in October and many years ago a man attending this lliiii 
disturbed a bt es^ nest and a song was composed to celebrate the evelit‘ ^ 

Rhairon or Bhairava is described tnfra, 

Eauly saints AND HEROES — Along with the g)ds tlicmselves we 
may notice the names o£ demigods and rtsUti to whom special reverence 
is paid. There are tlie five Pandavas, t he 1 eroes of the Mahdbhdrat, 
favourite objects of worship in the east, and sometimes addressed as 
thePanj-Pir Many are the legend^ current abon! these heroes and 
they are localised at quite a number of places The hill of Mokshpuri, 
just above Dunga Gab, has an (devation i f ft. Its name means 

'hill of salvation ’ and on its summit is a I'dndmn (h Sthdn^ or 
' place of the Panduas,^ where it is said they wf‘re visited and tempted 
by dpbaraB who still frcqin nt the place. .Such are not uncommon 

in the Himalayas. They are also known as iVnu h Panda and often 
consist of a small square enclosure : iji this .stands a tree, on which 
rags are hung. At e\ery Hinl'rdtd n kind o£ fair is held for^the 
benefit of those in charge. It is believed that any attempt to build 
on the site would fail." Another hero is ShAmji, the Chauhan RajA 

of Garb Dadna, who gave his head to Krishna and Arjan on condition 
that he should be allow’ed to sw the fight between the Kauravas and 
Pandavas.'' And there is Uhnnwantar ot Dhanwanu, the old physician, 
who is still looked up to by the Hindu tuembers of the prolessiou. 

And there is Daruna, the Acharaj, the ffuru of the PAndavas, from 

whom the Acharaj clan, the Brahmans who accept gifts at deaths and 
conduct the funerals of the dead, trace their descent. The Kum- 
hArs in the same way reverence tlicir prototype PrajApati, whether 
this implies some human or semi-human progenitor, or refers to 
Brahm, the Lord of Creatures, the Great Potter who shapes the 
plastic world Similarly the northern bra :ch of the Kaislhs revere 
their semi-divine ancestor Chatargupt, the wattAer of good and bid 
actions, who situ, with , his great register before him in the audit office 
of the nether worid. fSo also Biagji, the sage VyAsa, and a hundred 
others are still looked up to with respect, and most of tiie Hindu tribes, 
and not a few of the MusalmAns, claim descent from one or other of 
these heroes and saints of early Hinduism, 

' Cale, jBev., 1882, p. 63, or SeJecUomJrom the C. Vll, 1890, p. 449. See 
p.l29»»/fa. 

•iA„Vm,p.l 28 . 

* Thk ShAmji hai hh ibriiw at KotU \n the State. 
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the paid aooompanidd by his two wireSi M&dri and KnnH 
or Pritha, retired to the Hintalavas. There they b^e the five Pindavas, 
sons of hut acknowledged by him as bis own*^ 

The interesting rock-temples at Makeshwar <hi the Rdvi, five 
above Shihpur in Qurd&spuri are said to date back to the P&ndavas, 
and to have been visited by Arjan and P&rbatb A long cleft in the 
rock a little way ttp the' nver is known as Arjan^s ckuTa or heartdi*^ 
Shiv as Achleswar Mahdr^j has a temple at Achal a few miles from 
Bat&la it lies in a tank and is ascribed to the same mythical 
period.* 

Tradition says that once R&wan of Lanki (Ceylon) went to Shiva 
^at the Kailua hill and begged him to visit his island kingdom. 
Shiva accepted on condition that R4wan would not set him on the 
ground throughout the journey. B4wan agreeing took him on his 
shoulder^ but when he reached the place where this temple standsi he 
felt a call of nature and, forgetting the condition, put Shiva down on 
the ground. On his return he tried his utmost to lift Shiva up again, 
bat could not and so had to leave him there. Hence the place is 
called Achchal from Achleshahr, incapable of moving further. 

The temple contains 101 stone images, each li feet high. Marble 
images of Ganesh, Ourga, Bishnu and Suraj Bhagwin stand in the 
four corners of tl\e temple. Each is S feet high. Besides these, there 
is a marble image of Gauri Shankar. Annual fairs are held on Ist 
Baisikh, the neumi and dasmi in Kitak, on every am&ioan and on the 
chetar ehaudai (14th of the light half of Chet). 


The worship op Natorb. 


The chief oharacteristic of the Vedic mythology is that it is 
a worship of nature in all its aspects. In the modem Punjab that 
mythology has disappeared almost completely, but the worship of 
nature is still a living force in popular religion. Nature is reverenced 
or propitiated, coerced or bargained with in many diverse ways, but 
through all the rites with which she can be influenced runs the pan- 
theistic idea. As God is in all Nature so IJe speaks through all 
Nature. Everything, living or inanimate, can speak as His mouth- 
piece with equal authority. Nothing is silent or without its lesson 
and meaning for mankind-«if man has but the wit and knowledge 
necessary to comprehend its speech or its signification. To the initiated 
in the varied lore of divination the slightest hints are full of meaning. 
The flight of birds southwards in autumn is a sign of the approach of 
winter. In a sense then it ‘ predicts ^ the coming of winter. Nature 
supplies countless similar * predictions * to people^ who are of necessity 
in close contact with her. But man's speculative ahd rational faculties 
develop more rapidly than his capacity for accurate observation and 


* (J. JR., VIII, p, 12(5. Ho appears to hd ideatical wither oonfoaed with Gdfs, 

Ohtuhan, of Ua^h IHrera. lu the Himalayas Panjpiri is of tea regarded aaa singlo 
personage and identided with Zihir P£r or Qaga, h'ut the distinction of penonitf^ is also 
rec^i^d in their representation hW*Rve stones placed under a pipfkl and smeared with red 
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log^eal control of intuition. Upon the firm and safe basis that nature 
provides auguries which are a certain indication of coming ‘events^ 
man has hurried to the conclusion that everything in nature is a 
portent, forgetting that the happening of such events as the southward 
flight of birds is explained by readily ascertainable facts which could 
have no other results and are therefore significant of their causes, but 
that other events can have no such significance. We who know the 
causes of an eclipse and can theorise on the cause of earthquakes, are 
under no temptation to attribute them to supernatural agencies, but to 
the primitive philosopher or metaphysician it is self-evident that aSl 
phenomena in nature, whether trivial or impressive, are due to the 
working of a force which is immanent in all things. Prom this theory 
a whole series of primitive sciences and applied rituals was evolved. 
Astrology is based upon its application to the stars, and other branches 
of the science of omens on its application to various natural 
phenomena of the body or external world. Hence we shall find a science 
of divination from respiration, sneezing, twitching of the eyelids and 
the like : from the movements of animals and birds, es{)ecially silch as are 
intelligent or uncanny; and from the most, trivial accidents in the 
happenings of daily life. All is eloquent of the world-soul animating 
it from within, and If from this assumption there arises a mass of pseudo- 
science which has only come down to us in fragments, we may re- 
collect that as a compensation the worship of nature taught that all 
life is one, and from this teaching arose much curiously beautiful lore 
about trees and animals which all found rank, as well as place, a definite 
relationship to a godhead, a function, as it were, in the spiritual world, 
and a kind of individuality in addition to their general claim ujion man^s 
mercy. 

Had primitive speculation rested there it could have done nothing 
but good and, by forming a firm basis for the closer study of nature, it 
would have facilitated progress. But just as divination in the hands of 
the Roman St ite authorities became formalised into a set of rules for 
ascertaining the good-will of the gods and obtaining their sanction for the 
operations of the community, but which had no scientific basis whatever, 
no relation to truth and faev so in the hands of the professional classes 
which practised divination and codified its laws in verse the promising 
sciences with which it was pregnant were atrophied and distorted into 
useless and barren arts.^ 

Ibbetion, First among, the pure and benevolent gods comes Suraj 

1 219 . JDevata, or tie Sun fjodling. The Sun was of course one of the 
great Vedic deities ; but his worship has apparently in a great 
measure dropped out of the higher Hinduisin, and the peasant calls 

. ' Iboring’s fanciful theory that the etudy of the flight of birdi was prompted by 

the desire to get information about mountain passes and the course of great rivers during 
the Aryan migration is unnecessary. A much simpler explanation is suggested. But 
opce started on the path of science by ohservatien of the facte of bird-life, the digus of 
the weather and the like, man inevitably proceeds Uj 8‘iC predictions ifa everything, even on 
the shoulder-blade of a sheep, like the Baloch, or in the exta of red puppies which had been 
saenficed.— C/. Warde Fowler, Beligiom BxpeHmets of lie Moman JPeoph, pp. 290 sif 
i$qq. 

e p, 296. 
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him, not Deva bufc Devata, a g^odling, not a god.^ No shrine is 
ever built to him, but on Sunday the people abstain from salt, and 
they do not set their milk as usual to make butter from, but make 
rice milk of it and give a portion to the Brahmans. After eadx 
harvest, and occasionally between whiles, Brahmans are fed in his 
honour ; and he is each morning saluted with an invocation as the good 
man steps out of his house. He is par exeel lenee the great god of the 
villager, who will always name him first of all his deities. After him 
comes, at least in the east of the Province, Jamna Jt, or Lady Jamna, 
She is bathed in periodically. Brahmans are ted in her honour, and the 
waters of the canal which is fed from her stream are held in such respect 
by the villagers that they describe the terrible evils which they work in 
the land ss springing '' from Lady Jamna^s friendship.^^ Dharli Mdta^ 
or Mother Earth, holds the next place of honour. The pious man 
does obeisance to and invokes her as he rises from his bed in the 
morning, and even the indifferent follows his example when he 
begins to plough or to sow. When a cow or she-buffalo is first bought 
or when she first gives milk after calving, the first five streams 
of milk drawn from her are allowed to fall on the ground in honour 
of the deity ; and at every time of milking the first stream is so treated* 
So, when medicine is taken, a little is sprinkled in. her honour. 

The Sun is still widely worshipped in Karnal. Sunday is sacred 
t ) liim and on that clay no salt is eaten, and no milk set for fjhi, but 
it is made into rice milk, part of which goes to a Brahman in honour 
of the Sun. A lamp is always lit to him on Sundars and Brahmans 
fed now and then on tliat day, e-jpeelally on the Ist Sunday after Asarh 
loth when the harvest has been go u in. Before the daily bathwater 
is always cast towards him [argha)? 

Thb Lbgkkus or Raja Rasalu. 

Rdj4 RasAlu, or RasAlu according to Cunningham,® is even more 
important in Punjab folklore than Guga. According to that authority 
his legend belongs essentially to the Pothwar, between the Jbelum 

‘ The however, oertainly had temples in India in ancient times. There 

vvu« oe at Taxila: Arch. Sarveg Reports, II, p. 114; and at Multin; ibid. V, 
pp. 115 and 120 . Farishta says the Hindus used to worship the Sun and Stars, like the 
IhTsians, until Kinj? Suraj {sic) tiught them idolatry : Brings, Ferishta, I, p. Ixviii. 
liui in later times im.'iges of Surya or Adilya were rare ; A. S. R., XllI, p, 63. For the 
ahsonce of temples to the Sun see infra, 

® This should also he done to the new moon also, on the evening of hrr appearance : 
Karu41 S. R,, p. 147. According to Maclagan (§ 43) the worshippers of the sun, ac- 
cording to the mannals, aro termed 8 auras or t^aurapatias and constitute one of the miin 
sects of Hinduism. The old constitutional god Surya is, howev( 14 little attended to now 
uxcopt in the south aud east, where Sdraj Narain U alniost the sole orthodox deity of 
the Hindu pantheon who finds a place in the common ^ellgiun of the peasants. 

A. B. R. II, p. 153. The me iniug of the name is not at all certain. Rasdl is a 
piv^sent to a friend : Panjabi Dictg., p U57. The present writer is inclined to think that 
Ha^alu is derived from risaZa troop of horse/ and tiiat Itasild means the rider, the 
charioteer of the son. But risdla is a Persian woi^, not Sanskrit or even Hindi. The 
people in Chamba pronounce the name Hasalu, Cunuingham identified Rasalu with 
6 alavahana, hut I see they are supposed to have boen father and son. To me* it is a 
tempting suppositivou that they wore identical and that Rasalu is simply Rai Salu. SHa 
is found iu the as short for BiUvahaiia'-as the name ought to ho spelt —not 

Balivahana. The change of the terminal 4 to n is very common in Indian namei. In oldea 
times the title Rdi wa* in common use for Raj4 e.y. Eli t^ithora of Delhi, and I could give 
many other examploe ** ( 11 utohbon) • 



ilNIi Mdjd Bwdl4^ 


« and but is also well-^oitru at Amhi Eapi^ near Lahore, the 
legendary residence of R& 3 & Sir-kap. Amhk Kapi is the general 
name for seven places named after three brothers, R&jas Sir-kap, 
Sir-enkh and Ambk and their four sisters K4pi, Kalpi, Munda and 
Handehi* All seven are also described as rdM^as whom Rashid 
destrojrs. Sir*kap is a gambler and his stakes are human heads which 
he invariably wins until overcome by Rasalu. Past AmbA Kapi flows 
the BArt^b^ha stream and Cunningham -connects tliis with the story 
of fiudha^s offering of his body to appease the seven tiger cubs. 


Tradition also localises RasAld’s legend at Manikpur or Udinagar 
where the seven rdkihasas lived. Every day he devoured a man until 
Rasdld destroyed all of them except Thera (possibly iera, the * roarer *) 
whose bellowings are still to be heard in a cavern of the Gandgbar 
hills, north of Attock, Manikpur is said to lie * we^t of the Jhelum ' 
and may be ManikiAIa. 


His pedigree is 

Pipa Bhftgat, Rajd of 
Qafh Gangaraun or 
Rijt Gaj. Gitkarana. 

Qnm I I 

lohbr4ii X SAliviliana x Ldnin 


Pdran Btiagat, 
ancestor of the 
S^nsf J^ts. 


Rasdld 

Jtftira X Uboh, foniulcr 
of Abohar. 


X 


Sirkap 


Kokilaii 

X X 

a JhiDwar 
(or, according to 
anotlier legend, a. 
Bweci)er by whom 
she became the 
motlier of Teo, 
Geo, 800 and 
Kami — ancestors 
of tbo Tiwdna, 
Gbebas, Sidls and 
Karrals; P.N.Q., 

n, § 282). 


^ It is however much more likely that Rasilu is a solar deity by 
origin, and that round his original myth nearly all the folk lore of tlie 
proymee has gathered. 


Sir R. C. Temple on the other hand protests strongly against this 

personage, to be identified with 
the ^nlial of the Muhammadan historians, a Hindu prince who op- 

AfghAmsWn between A. D. 
nf hitherto no coins or inscriptions bearing the names 

j* lejSendary personages connected with him have been 

discovered. He writes in the Calcutta Review, 1884', p. 380* j— - 

it is asserted, was a solar myth. No one at all aoanaint- 
oompaatire mythology can, we are tol^fora 
^(kS 0.9»im,f. 18$. ’ 
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moment^ doubt it. Thuii at tbe sun in >bi oourse rasts not in toilkg md 
trarellingy 80 Basild’s destiny forbadebtm to tan 7 ^ in one plm. j^nd af 
thesuni after a battle, however tremendouSi with the elements, shines 
forth clear and. y^torioas, 80 Basdld, after a series of magical thunder^ 
bolts hurled at mm by the giants, is found, rtiortly after, standing, oalm^nd 
nn^nnted Hence Kastid is considered as merely another form of ihe 
fables of Indra, Savitar, Woden, Sisyphns, Hercules, Samson, Apollo, 
Theseus, Sigurd, Arthur, Tristram, and a host of othor heroes, with one 
or other of whom every country, civilised and uncivilized, isfamfliar. 
Again, one large class of the old nature myths relates to the fortunes 
of * fatal children, ’ in whose lives the destmotiou of their parents 
is involved — even as the rising sun destroys his parent the dark-^ 
ness, from which he springs. These children are almost invariably the suhj^ 
of prophecy, and though exposed and made to sufEer in infancy, invari- 
ably grow up beautiful, brave and generous. Thus, Perseus, who kills 
Akrisins t CBdipus, who smites his father Lai ns ; and Rasdld, whose destiny 
it was to slay Salvahn his father. Again, like the early ideal of Samson, 
and like the later ideal of Arthur, Bas^ld is the king < f spotless par%. 
Moreover, as the sun dies in the west but rises again, so Basdld, in common 
with King Arthur, is expected to appear once more. 


Then, Rdjd Rasdld has a wonderful horse, who at a crisis warns his 
master not to touch him with whip or spur. In like manner, in the sun- 
myth of Phaeton, that hero is charged not to touch with his whip the horses 
of Helios. To take one more instance, the legend of M fr Shikari is, as the 
author has remarked, the story of Orpheus, of Amphion and of Pan ; but it 
is also the story of Hermes, Sigurd, Volker, Tristram, and many others; all 
of whom were pre-emiently harpers, surpassing all men ; or, in other words, 
they wore impersonations of the action and the power of air in motion. 

** Thaw are many other romarkuble points in these singular legends of 
Rastld, pointing thorn to a common origin with the ancient solar myths of 
all countries ; but we have said enough to enable our readers to understand 
the principles, at least, which lead the Westminster Reviewer, and other 
students of comparative rnythology, to regard the sun as the original fount 
at which story-tellers of all ages have refreshed their listeners’ thirst for 
recitals of a heroic nature,*’ 

Pdran Bhagat, also called Gyansarupa or Purakh Siddh Cbauranjwe- 
nath, or Chaurangi N 4 th, is one of the ffunls or hierarchs of the Kane- 
phatta Jogis. Legend makes him a sou of Salivdhana by Rini Achhrdn 
and Rdja RasAld’s elder brother. He is beloved by his step-mother R 4 ni 
Lunin* and is calumniated by her and has his feet and hands cut off. 
Thrown into a well at Kallowdl near Siilkot by his father he is rescued by 
Gorakhnith, who has his ears bored and makes him his disciple. He revisits 
Siilkot and makes the deserted garden bloom again. He restores his 
mother’s sight, which she lost from weeping for him, and promises Rini 
Sundrin a son, giving her a grain of rice to eat, and returns to Gorakh- 
nith. One version of the story makes Gorakhnith first send Pdran to 
Rani Sundrin of Sangaldip® to beg alms of her. She would fain make 
him her husband, but he refuses to rule and even when bidden to accept 

* One variant makes E4ni Ltindin, a Cbamdr w^man. Snbseqnently Rasild, seeing the 
evils of marrying women of low caste fixed Umtts wtiliin which each caste should marry* 

» Temple (L 0 ae^^ds cf (he II, p* 270) would identify Sangaldip with 

°|gjls*dv£p 4 or t^dka-dvlpa in the northern Punjab. It would he the country round 
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her Kiigdom bj GoraknSth he disobeys his guri and becomes a Jogi, 
^ while Sundrdn casts herself down and kills herself. ^ 

As Chaurangi N46h Puran visited the Bohar monastery of the 
Jogis in llohtak, but was refused food tintil he brought fodder for their 
cattle. He obeyed but cursed the place which fell into ruins, only the 
KfiU Mahil remaining intact, but no religious rites are performed in 
that building which is a small arched room with walls 44 feet thick. 
It is said to have belonged to the Paqal Panth of the Jogis. When 
Chaurangi Nfith revisited the place be established his fire or dh^ni 
and worshipped there for 12 years. Once a BanjAra passing by said his 
load of sugar was salt. Salt it became, bub as he repented of his false- 
hood, the saint made it sugar again and in gratitude he built a monument’ 
over the dhuni. This building contains no wood, its walls are 7^ feet 
thick and its shape suggests layers of sugar sacks. In it a lamp is 
kept burning day and night.* 

BIsade is said to have been a disciple of Puran Bhagat, and he has 
a very old temple at BaliAna in Rohtak. G/farbari, non-celibate Jogis, 
take the offerings. Milk is offered ou the 14th stidi of the month and 
a fair held on that day in Magh. 

Moon-worship. — The worship or propitiation of the moon takes 
various forms. At first sight of a new moon Hindus take seven threads 
from the end of their turbans* and present them to her. Then throwing 
the end of the turban round their necks they say : Chandandf hhigi 
bhayci thane] mrtinn^ te roti Jeapra bahut deviiL ^Omoon, make us 
prosperous and happy, and grant us bread and clothes in plenty/ 
Then they exchange with one another the salutation ‘ Ham, Ram ! * and 
the younger of both sexes bow to their elders, while newly-married people 
get ^ Moon gifts ^ from their parents-in-law, or in their absence from 
near relatives. If Hindus see a new moon in Bhadon, a day called 
patharchauth or day of stones^ they consider it so unlucky that they 
fear misfortune or a false accusation, and to avert it they will throw 
stones into their neighbours ^ houses in order to cause them to abuse 
them in return, in which case they will suffer in their stead.^ 

The Moon became enamoured of Chalya, wife of Gautama Rishi, and 
visited her in her husband^s form The Rishi discovered this and cursed 
his wife, who turned into a stone. He also cast his shoe at the Moon 
and it left a black mark upon him.® This occun*ed at Goindar in 
PAnipat tahsil where Gautama also gave Indra his 1000 eyes.^ 

PxANET WORSHIP.— Our CensuB returns show a number of persons 
who are said to worship Sanichar, or the planet Saturn, known also as 
Chhanchan deota. These persons are Dakaut Brahmans, who are clients 
of this malignant divinity, and who beg in his name and receive from the 

' For details see Temple, op. II, pp. 375 (The Looo%l of P Aran Bkagat\ I, p. 2 
etc. Also P. N. Q., n, § 390. 

2 Eohtak Gazedeerf 1910, pp. 63-4. A similar tale is told of the Ghaibi Pir (ih.f p. 68), 
and a 6ong sung to B4wa Farid has the same theme. 

s Mahammaclans do this and then throw the shieds to the right. They alio loss a eola 
into the air. P. N. Q., 11., § 254. 

* P. N. Q., II, §§ 255-266. 

* N. I. N. Q., 1, § 87. It will be noticed that here the Moon is male. 

•15., S 862. 
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&ithful giffia of oil and iron. Sanicbar is the god after whom S&tarday 
is named and the Paktfnts receive their offerings on that day. 

Those returned as Bndh-worshippers may possibly be men with a 
reverence ^f or 'Bnddha, bnt more probably they refer to the planet 
Mercurjjr, from whom Budhw&r, or Wednesday, is named.' Mangal 
(Mars) is held sacred in the same way, as an auspicious planet ; and in 
many minor matters, as in commencing a house, the nine planets hre 
invoked together. 

During an eclipse Hindus bathe in a sacred stream so as to be pore 
enough to repeat the mantras which will release the Snu or Moon from 
Kiihu and Ketu’s persecutions.* The husband of a wife pregnant for 
the first time should not look on any eclipse or his child will be deformed 
in some way and is peculiarly liable to hare-lip.® 

In Gilgit portents are generally supposed to foreshadow political 
events. Thus heavy rain forebodes invasion from Yasin, and many 
kites hovering over Gilgit one from Nagar. I f packs of wolves assail 
the flock an attack from Hiinza is expeotel and an unusually good 
harvest one by tbo Punidl chiefs.® 

In Gilgit Grahn is a giant and a lover of the moon whom he seizes 
on the 14th of the lunar month when she is in her full beauty leaving 
uutonched only the part vvhieli contains a fig tree At such times the 
people heat iron pans and cry aloud to make Grahn leave the moon. 
In the meantime the (threatened) eclipse ends and they rejoice at iheir 
success.® Grahn also becomes angry at the sun whenever a good king 
dies or is.hanished his country, and he then darkens the whole or a part 
of the sun’s face. 

In Sialkot storms which proceed from the north or south east are 
generally accompanied by lightning. They prevail during the rains. If 
they occur in December damage is done by the lightning to scch crops as 
gram, wdmTy ahi and which are called phul-sai or U^lihmdr in con- 
sequence. The electricity passing over the flowers is said to make them 
all fall off, the seed is lost and the crops seldom ripen. To counteract 
this etil the cultivator never sows gram till the first appearance of the 
moon, a light Is placed on the seed which is prepared for sowing, and as 
the moon appears it is cast over the field, and always at night, the popular 
belief being t^t in this way the electric current will pass over the crop,® 

Astrology plays a large part in all the affairs of life, and may 
even be used to foretell natural events. The chief exponents of the 
science are Sahdeo and his spouse Bhandli, Bhaddali or Bhidali, whose 
couplets are usually addressed to each other turn and turn about.^ 

' Or, in Gurgaon at any rate they may refer to the worshippers of the small-pox god- 
dess under her name of Budho. 

• N. I. N. Q.. L, § 103. 

' Ghnlam Muhammad t On the Festivals and FaHelare at Oilait Monorraphe. Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal, I, § 691. ^ ^ ' 

^ Ih,, p. 107. 

* JTi., p. 107. Appfircutly this is done once in every lunar month, not only at a 
lunar eclip se. 

^ Piinsep’s ShLlkot Sett, Mep>t 128-9. Probably the people have no conception of 
any electric current at all, 

^ See p. 134 oi Vol 11. 



Its The mieofolofy of Sahdeo. 

Thus clouds and lightning on the 1st of the light half (shdi prttiam) 
of Baiedkh presage an abundant harvest as does the concurrence of 
Thursday and the asterism Rohini in the ahkaitij or ahhtii the Ist 
Bais&kh, on which date the accounts of the last harvest are settled. 

If'the asterisms Mul and KSrh or Akhira coincide with the first 
of Jeth on a Wednesday there will be an earthquake. And if the 10th 
of the dark half of Jeth fall on a Saturday there will be no rain^ and 
but a f®w will live. 

If the full moon, piirndma (puranmdsi) of Chait fall on a Monday, 
Thursday or Wednesday there will be rejoicing in every house. 

The rest of Sahdeo^s couplets are a systematic meteorological forecast 
For example : if Kritka be seen for an hour in Roltini i\e, if Kritka 
overlap Rohini (in June) crowds with potsherds in their hands will 
beg from door to door ; in other words, there will be famine. The 
prognostications are generally gloomy and only occasionally reassuring 
as in the couplet : 

Amani gah^ Bharni gah^ gale Jestha Mul, 

Fdrbd Khud dharuhid npje sdfon chiL 

If Aswani and Bhami, which fall in May, Jes^ba and Mul, at the 
end of December and in January, all be wet and PurvishAdha in Janu- 
ary be cloudy, the seven grains will flourish.^ 

The following story about Venus or Shukar comes from Si&lkot The 
Rikhi Prigugi had a son called Shukar and a disciple [sewah) named 
Bala R4ja. Bala worshijiped God so fervently that He promised to 
appear before him and receive \}iq pirthi dan (the earth in alms) at his 
hands. Shukar then told R4j4 Bal that God was the greatest deceiver that 
had ever existed on earth and that he should not believe w^hat He said 
about His incarnation, but Raj4 Bal put no faith in what Shukar told 
him, and when God appeared he took up a lota to throw water on His 
hands and gave Him three Icadams of land in aims. Shukar then became 
a tiny creature and seated himself in the spout of the lofa so that the 
water stopped running through the spout. But God had a twig in His 
hand, and this He thrust into the spout, making t>hukar blind* in his 
right eye. Shukar then ran away and the water flowed out freely, God 
was BO displeased at Shukar’s act that He gave him a sfdp, turned 
him into a star and cursed him, saying that no women should come 
before his face or at his right hand and that his setting would be very 
baneful. So when this star is set a newly married Hindu bride does 
not go to her Eather^s or husband^s house if she chances to be in 
her husband^s or fathers house. She prefers to go to her hosband^s or 
fatheris house when the star is up and oh her left hand. If she acts 
against these rules she is believed to suffer. To reach her fatheris or 
husband^s house when it is set or on her right hand she must itart 
when it is up or on her left and stay a night outside the village in 
which she happens to be. As on account of this star wives thus spend 
a night outside the village it is also callel the ^ wives ^ star {wunfidn 
id tira). It appears sometimes in the west, sometimes in the ^t and 
at other times not at all. 

868 and 706. 
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Mefceonr An.’ hot co»U oast from heaven at the devil who » almvs 
trying to ascend to il. This appears to be a Mnhammadan beHefl^ 

A comet, pHeihalwdla /dra or dumdSr ti'dra, will bring epiidemies 
or famine and if one appears enbsoriptions are raised to feed Brahn&ns 
and faqiri.^ 

Lightning is attracted by black, so red stripes are inserted in 
blankets of that colour. Bell metal is also held to be a great condnctcqr. 
But the worst attraction is afforded by an uncle and his sister^s 
son sitting together because the lightning was once born as the daughter 
of DevkiVniece of Kansas and was struck by her uncle, who cast her to 
the ground against a stone. She flew up to heaven, but has ever since 
borne enmity to i^l^matetnal uncles.* 

The whirlwin;^ct>n tains an evil spirit and to avoid meeting one you 
should say : — hgnmtdn Jodlta^ terl kdr — warrior Hanum£n I thy 
charmed circle ([irotcct me)/ Hanuinan is invoked in the same words 
said seven times if you meet a bluU, who should be seized firmly by the 
top-knot If it is then tied into a noose the spirit, will obey you. Do 
not let him go till he has sworn thrice by HanumAn Jodha to serve 
you in ditficulties/ 

Dust-storms ^re avoided by invoking Hazrat SulaimAn thrice, point- 
ing the while wdth the fourth finger to the direction you wish the storm 
to take.* 

The East wind or purwd comes over the sea and is harmful to 
mankind, though it brings more rain than the pachhvd or west wind 
which is land borne/ 

When the earth is worshipped as Dharti Mata at the first 
season's ploughing the prayer in common use is : ‘ keep our rulers and 
bankers contented and grant a plentiful yield : so shall we pay our 
revenue and satisfy our money lender/'^ The year's ploughing must 
not he begun on a Monday or a Saturday. A curious .form of 
earth- wairsh ip is performed by dacoits, or apparently by any one in 
desperate case. When they are at hay they take up a little earth and 
scattor^it on their heads.® 

Natural features are almost always ascribed to supernatural or 
heroic agency. 'Jliis is especially the case in the Himalayas For 
example, in Kanaur the Raldang mountain is said to be a chip of the 
frue lCailAs brought down to SAngla by the wdghes of an ancient king 


^ P. N. Q., HI. 4 6 8. 

»I.N. Q., IV, i 424. 

* /&., §§ 8H, 87. For slirines of tlw Mima Bhiuja or Uncle and hii Sister’s Son, see 

tinder Istiv. 

* , §§ 8S, 89. A variant Is B\d% Pheru, teri BbiC Pheni the fitroifji in the 
smaU whirlwinds so common in the Punjab. He is the husband of Devf and is repre- 
sented ak a disciple of Sakhi Sarwar. See L$§9nd$ e/ the Punjab, 111, p. 801, and II, 
PP. 104 and 106 


* P. N Q., III. § 686, 

Jh?^.%lV, § 349. 

^ Karnw J 2 . r. 168 . ^ ^ 

• For a parallel In Buropo tee WhitehoaPs^(?ospar«r ds CoWpay. p. 218 . neOen^ 
chose the inoment of adviooe to uittinv for pty at U iucoatoar in 16o8. whw 

PMifled they kieMd tlie gMuad and (wor. to die with b^oor. 
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^ Oeohffieat marvels 


and penitent. " It is meritorious to oircamambnlate the hill, keeping it 
Swa^on one's right.i The KaiUs kund or lake is stUl held sacred 
heea^ it afforded an asylum to Visuki when surprwed by his «“«®y 
GaiTida. The Kailas peak at the source of the Sutlej and the ofc<* 

Mnnb Mahesh, at the head of the Ravi, are both regarded as the home 
of Shiva*, and the gaddis' land is Shivbhumi. 

Eakth-wouship. — O n the lith of the light half of K4tik is held 
the 'mrgtvkri or feast of lamps. Very early in the ramming men 
and women go out to bathe and the women set afloat mats or 
rushes or re^s on each side of which they place seven lamps alight, 


singing : — 

‘ My lamp before : my soul behind. ^ . 

With my lamp before me, Rim will carry m‘e; ht!»8®’^ 

Then in an adjoining field they set up a hut jii^e of clods and 
worship in it a yii-fed lamp. After this they return home, having 
performed a good work leading to heaven * 

About 5 miles from Riwalpiiidi at the Chir Pahar there is a cleft 
which tradition says was caused by Rdja Rasilu's sword when he clove 
a demon in twain. The mark of his horse’s hoof is also there.* 

About 10 miles north of Riwalpindi is a famous Kamknn4 or 
Rima’s pool, with a Hunumiin kt'nd, a Lachhman ttniKl, a Suraj 
kun4 a Sita Jcvn^^ in tlip last-iiaiiiod no Hindu will batho 
though bathing in all the others is meritorious on any holy day and 
more especially ou the Ist of Baisikli at the smkfdtiiJ' i wo miles to 
the east of it is a Gupt-Qanga or silent pool in a running stream, which 
{B&\eo h t'lralh. Such pools are looked u (ion as sacred to the penance 
of some or saint throughout the Himalayas.^ Two miles to the 
south of Ramkund is Ndrpur Shahiin, where a Muhammadan fair is 
held On the Ist Thursday after iWsakh 15th. Ecstasy and frenzy 
Uidl) are not unknown on this occasion. The fair begins on the 
arrival of an offering of every kind of fruit in season from Peshiwar 
and cannot commence without it. It is held in honour of S^hdh-i- 
Latif Bawi or Barri Sultan, said to have been a pupil of Sayyid 
Hayit-ul-Nur, Qddria. Barri Sultan used to be supplied daily with 
milk by a Gujar, but the bnffalo wliich gave the milk always 
used to die on the day it was milked for the saint. At last the 
Gujar was reduced to a bull, but the saint bade him milk it too. It 
also died, and the Gujar only recovered his cattle from the spring to see 
them all turned into stones, where they stand to this day, because he 
diso^yed the saint’s behest not to look back when he called out their 
names one by one at the spring.* 

1 P. N. Q. I., § 199. Baldang - Mahadeo. 


*16,111,578. 

• lb.. Ill, § 488. 

1 16., I, 5 B01. ^ 

* Yiivamitra ie aaid to have done peuanoo at KamlcaaiJ. bat; tbo orth >doi; aeooaat« of 
bifponaooedo not mentioa the place. Another filk-tib asiocUtoJ it with Rvj4 Mlc 
8inffhofAmbar.bat itisoppoied to all history, tlioagb it o;nta)ii8 ma ih of later jit ad 

foft'lor* t 8, C. E., VIII, pp 119-21. 

•8,C.E, VIU,pp. 181.8, 
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At the western eammit of the Sakesav hill 4r6 some rugged rooks 
called the Virgins— Kunwiri, whose origin is thus described : — In the 
time of Muhammad ShAh Tughlaq, the country was infested by bands 
^ of gMnin ox jihddin who u?ed to carry off booty and village maiden% to 
their fastnesses in AfghAnistAn. Some of them visited BAgh^ * the 
garden/ a village whose mins are still traceable, held by the Tarer, a 
tribe now apparently extinct, and ihe Tarer put some of their daughters 
to death to prevent their falling into the bandits^ hands, while others 
songht refuge among the rocks which rent in twain at their prayers and 
swallowed them up. The Trrers then scattered among the neighbouring 
villages.' Ranithrod in RAwalpindi owes its name to the legend that the 
BAjput women cast themselves over the precipice in the belief that 
their husbands been defeated by the Moslems, and that their 
husbands on their.|etarn followed suit.^ 

How much feaTbut forgotten history is preserved in such legends it 
is impossible to say, but it ajipears certain that they often preserve relics 
of ancient creeds or religious organizations. Tlu^g Qurgaon derives its 
name from the ti*aditiou that it was granted to Drona AchArya, guru of 
Yudishthira.* But the best exemplar of this is furnished by the Kuruk- 
shetr, an account of which will be found in Cunningham^s Arch, ^nrrey 
Veports, 

Attock (A^ak) on the Indus means a stoppage, and various modern 
legends attach to it from Sikh times/ Kot Bithaur in the hills near- 
by was RAja Sir kap's fortress, and bv an ingenious suspension bridge he 
used to cross the Indus to visit a Pair Rosa nuud until fate overtook 
him and he fell into the river.* 

The name JAlandhar, which is found in Kurram and in Kulu as 
urell as in the plains city of t hat name, appears to preserve the memory 
of a time when lake formation^ were much commoner than they are 
now in North-West India. Various legends are connected with it. 
In the PAndavas^ time JAlandliara, who reigned from the Sutlej to the 
KAngra hills, founded It, but it was destroyed and refounded by a 
/a /fr JAlandharnath, in the days of Vikraraaditya ® Many myths are 
attached to it and its tanks, named Gupha and Brahmkuu4* RAhon 
was originally Ragliupur, and possesses a Surajkund or sun-pool, and 
an old Hindu temple, while Nurmahal was once a RAjpAt fort called 
Kot Kahliir or Ghaldr, It has a sacred well called Ganga.*^ 

Another account makes Trigartta, Sankr, for ^ three forts, ^ the 
country between the Sutlej, BeAs and Ravi, while JAlandhara was 
the portion of the hilU over which Shiva threw JAlandhara to the 

1 Pi M. '3., I., § C17 Th 3 Tarer are probably the modem criminal tribe called 
Trerh t see Vol. Ill, p. 458 infra. 

III, §101, 

^ lb., hi lots. 

< Z&., 1029. 

• Ib. I, f 103. 

• II, § 298. 

’ n., I 87e. 
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Saityai Slid its seat of government was Kangrra * Tradition also has it 
that JAlaodhar was overwhelmed by a great flood in A. D. TS43* 

Bhdgsn, near Dharmsdla*, is so called because of the following le- 
gend. When Vfisuki (BisaK) Ntig, king oE the serpents, robbed Shiva 
of the bowl which contained the water of immortality Shiva taxed him 
with the theft, and in his flight Visuki turned the bowl upside down, 
and caused the water to flow out. This happened at Bhdgsa, which is 
named from VAsnki^s flight {hhdg)^ 

Illiterate Hindus believe that sleeping with feet to the north is 
an insult to the deotus as well as to the ancestors as they reside 

in that quarter. Literate Iflndus have the same belief, on the theory 
that the attractive influence of the North is dangerqiis.* 

Good Hindus will not sleep with their feet to thsea^t ou of respect 
for the Ganges (or because that would be an onasu ^ that their ashes 
wduld soon be carried to the sacr \l river), which flows to the east ; or 
to the North, out of respect for Devi> 

Another version is that Hindus sliould sleep with thoir heads to 
the east because that will bring prosperity and learning, or to the south 
because that is resi>ectfui to Jampuri, tlie city of the lower world, 
\yhile to sleep with one^s head to the W‘'st brings trouble, and to the 
north disease and death.® 

Banias sometimes keep olT rain by giving an unwed girl some 
oil which she pours on the ground, saying ; — 

^If I pour not out tlie oil, mine the sin, 

If thou disperse n5t the clouds, thine the sin.^ 

Another prescription is to put a 1 \ sets of rain wat'*r into a new ghafa 
and bury it at a spit on io which a ro>f spout discharges. This will 
stQp the rain at once.® 

During scarcity petty shopkeepers wishing to maintain high 
prices and keep off riin fill lamps with qki and set light to them when 
clouds coll»»ct. After a while the light is blown out — ^and then of 

* P. ISr. Q., II, J 222, But Dr. Hutebison writes: — 

^ Trlgafta — as it sbonW b * «^pelt —cannot bear tiio meaning of * three fort*.* It, is a OW of 
eonfasiog the w »yd gaf with gfh. Th i lat for means * f )rt bii^ ffir means a small stream 
or river Ac(y)r.iing to Cunnin^hara the three rivers r •ferr'^d to were the Sutlej, Bels and 
B&Ti. Vogel says that gar caimot properly bo use i to in lica^oabig river, an I that 
Trigafta more probably r<?ter4 ti the Hingingi, Kurili an I Nava^ul —tin principal rivers of 
Kingfa— which unite it Sibt fort and flow int > ^ Bi n nn ier the ofiim of Trigidh which 

is the same as Trigaf. The final ia means country or rogiou, audis often fotiiid in hill names 
0 ^, Kuluta." 

* P. N. Q., I, § 980.— Oldham records a legend which makes Bhilgsa Nig originally a 
serpent whose temple has now. ual T Brah naai’al infiaance, becomi sacred to Shiva 
and changed its name to Bnigsu Nath. The oil stone figure of the snake still remains 
under a tree close by, but Shiva, t.s. a lingdt occupies the temple. 

* ?;^* ^* Q-» I* M07. — Por the pre-Christian belief that the ISTorth was under the 
prince of the Power of the Air, see Oucaudus* SymbolUm of Ohurohei, p. xof^ 

IV, 5 192. 

IV., f 419, f 43. 

•F.N.a,ia, j,3i4. 



Causing rain^ 

course the clouds dispel.' Another and unsavoury method of 
frightening away olouds is practised by Hindu grain-dealers who have 
been speculating for a rise. When clouds appear they take a Idaf into 
the fields or place rice, sugar etc. at a cross-road, and then bique eome^ens 
supra panem ahum exoneranty Or they lay in wait for people on a 
dark night and shraore advenientes conspnieant : neenon asinoruM terga 
eadem purgamine onerant* These practices are said to be common in 
the Mfinjha and to occur in AmbAla • 

In Gilgit sacred springs are used on a similar princijdo. Sacrifices 
are'Offered to them, but if owing to drought heavy rain is wanted the 
people used to get ^ foreigner to throw an unclean thing, such as the 
bone of a dog, into the spring and then it rained until the thing was 
taken out. For this service the foreigner received a large quantity of 
grain as the peo|>le.yiomselves believed in the power of the spring to 
inflict harm.* 

On the other han l, rain may be caused by throwing a pot of filth 
over tlie tliroshold of an old woman with a bad temper. If she is 
annoyed and oxprefses her feelings rain will come down, but the rite 
may fall and the crone, keeping her wrath to herself, retaliate in kind.* 
To bring rain girls also pour water in which cowdung has been dis- 
solved on an old woman, or she Is made to sit just under the spout of 
the roof.* Tri Kulu the deot^as are directed by the to send it and 
they are fined ?f it does not fall in the time allowed.* 

To TTindus the rainbow is Riim Chandra^s bow! to Muhammadans 
that of Bfiba Adam.*^ But in the “Punjab if is generally called pigh^ the 
swing or the old woman^s swing, and in Multini the piiigh of Bibi Bai 
who is Very plausibly identified with Sakhi Sarwaris wife.® In Pashtu 
it is called the ' old woman^s swing/ but in the Marwat it is call^ the 
bowl [hmah and in Balochi dnu^ a word of unknown significance. 

' The Milky Way is in Multani hero, da ghis, ^the path of (Noah^s) 
boat/ but is also called Akas Ganga, or the heavenly Ganges^ the 
Mviiite girland/ the ^ gate of heaven.' .and ^ Bhagvvdn^s court-house.'* 

Wells <lisused and forgotten are believed to be revealed in dreams— 
at least to dreamers gifted with a special faculty for their discovery.'* 

1 ?. N, Q , I, § 539. 

* Ji., §1 57S, !^3S. Thbotsoii’. ezphaation, tbat the me of .i7%. instead of the cheaper 
oil end trio V isto of tho f ) > I nr' intim t->,l t > show the rain-sjod that there is no scarcity, b 
uadouHtally orract. The a-od it supposed to be withholdinf; the rain of set purpose and 
the idea is to show him that hi* Ins failed in it— so he might as well send it. 

’ Ohnla'c Muhammad, Os Ms Fesfseais a» f Folklore ol Q-ilgit, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Monograph t. pp. 11.2-18. 

* P. N. Q., I, 5 791. 

» N. t N. Q„ I, § 672. 

• P. N. Q., II, § 249. 

J I. ff. ly, • -tu. I'l S'luskrit it was oitlier Sakraohipa, or Indnchdpa, 'Indlab 
hoar,' and so Sn. P. N. Q, I, § 1088. 

• P. N. Q, II, } 806. 

1087, 308, 610, (619), 688. 
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Ooats have % repatation as wellrfinders, and a herd is believed to 
lie down in a circle round an old well even when fiUod up and over- 
g^wn by jungle. No goat, it is said, will walk over a hidden well : it 
will turn aside, j Goats will not lie down over an old well, and are said 
to detect it by stamping with their feet.^ Faqfrs are occasionally said 
to have the same power. 

A. goat is also a p 0 aoe-t)ffering, at least in Rawalpindi, when the 
offering must appdrently be accepted when tendered by one who wishes 
to close a feud. At Buria in AmbSla, near Jagddhri, is or was a sacred 
well, but its efficacy has departed. The Gangaat Ndrmahal has already 
been noticed. 

Earthquakes are believed to be due to a fever in the earbh^s interior, 
causing ague. This is said to be a doctrine of live Yundni school of 
medicine. Wells act as safety-valves for the trembling, however, so 
earthquakes are common in Persia and Kashmir, where wells are 
scarce, and nire in the Punjab** Earthquakes are also said to be caused 
by the Earth Mother^s anger at the prevalence of ein> But many 
Hindus believe that the sacred hull which suppoits thf world, first on 
one horn, then on the other, causes it to shake when he shifts it.* 

If a shock is felt when the doors are open us. by day, it is 
auspicious, but if it occurs at or after midnight it is the reverse.® 

Thunder is supposed to destroy chickens in the shell if it occur a 
day or two before they should be hatched. livery care is also taken to 
prevent children 8 iiff 3 nng from small-pox hearing thunder, and its 
noise is drowned by plying a hand-mill.^ 

Worship of the Ganges is distinctive of the Ap.iPA.?fTfrrs, but it is 
not confined to them. Under the name of Bhagirathi it is worshipped 
‘very often, and principally by the Od 3 who claim descent from Bhagi- 
ratha, the Puranlo hero win brought the Ganges down from heaven.® 

Y4ma| the god of death, is supposed to live in rivers. He is propi- 
^ted by making an image of gold acc >rding to one^s mdxns. This is 
worAipped and tn^n given to a Brahman 

The worship of the Beis is hardly distinguisliable from that of 
the Bishi Vyasa® whose shrine is at or near Bashist on the Be4s 

» P. K. Q., I, f § 117, 118, 119, 844, 346, 694. 

. J6., I, t 18. 

»/6., Ill, §183. 

^ I. N. Q., IV., i 199. 

*16., f 489. 

•H.LN.Q.,L,§ 691. 

yp.N.Q., Ill, Sf 180,179. 

* Modagaa sayn the Ols often wear a black blanket, either beoaate the G’sngee has not 

towed, to tUe place where tho;r ancestors* boaos rop:)*d aai m they wear oiiuraltt^tiU it 
does •o,or becaute BbagiratWs/ifAtfe hai iwornt nerer to drink twice oat of tbo lame woU. 
bnt one day he dajj very deep and w,w barie I by th * well iu on him— they wear 

black blanket* and bary their dead j Punjab C7^»f4r isOi, p, 105, For a oharmiag 

piotnreofBha^fratha with Shiva an! PJirrati, *00 Ciomiraiwamy** Arh mi OtckftB of 

India and Ootfloot Plate 76 and p. 98. 

* Amagar of the Fodao aadoompo*er of the Pnr4na$» 
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in Kttla vrhere Mo^rcroffc and Trabjak^ found his im;vge, about feet 
high, standing against the wall nearest the rook of a temple built a lew 
feet in front of it. Its wills of loose stone form three sides of a 
quadrangle, the side next the streiin being open so as to lea?e access to 
it free for its pre^iiding genius, Vyisa. By its side stood a smaller 
figure. Both images were much worp. The RUhi lived, however, at 
Vyis Aflthal (now Bastali) in the Ktirnkshetr, and there the Ganges 
flowed underground to save him the trouble of going to bathe in that 
river, bringing too hU lota and loin-cloth which he had left there to 
convince him that the water was really that of the Ganges.® 

In the same way the Sarsuti or Saraswati tWer is not always to be 
distinguished from Saraswati, the goddess of learning, but only the 
former is at all extensi\’ely worshipped and then only locally. The 
MArkanda is confusoil In the same way with the Rishi of that name. 
The most noticeable cult, h >wever, is that of the Indus— see 
Sbwak Da-UYa— and that of Khwija Khizr is also important. 

Dr. J Hutchison rogtrds tl»e oitujrdn I'd mela held in Chamba as 
probably a survival of (he aboriginal worship of the river-god, but it is 
possibly contieet^d with the cult of Jlahadco, to whom are offered ears 
[minjrdn) of i)aRil.® This mda is held on the third Sunday in SAwan. 
in its main features it is pocniiar to Chamba^ though the name is known, 
and some of the ceremonies are obc»<nved in other parts of the hills. The 
essential part of tlu* mela consists in the throwing ipto the RAvi of a 
male buffalo ar a sicrifiee to the river gv^d. A week before the time 
comes round each person has a silk tassel made udneh is attached to 
some art of the dr and worn '('his is called a minja^\ On the day 
appointed, the RajA'andhIs conn proceed to the spot, where 
has been held from time immemorial. There a great concourse of people 
assembles. The Raja gives ihe signal by throwing into the river a 
coeoanut, a rupi^o, drub grass, and some flo^ver», and thereupon the . live 
buffalo is pushed into Uio flood. The Raja throws his minjar in after 
the buffalo and all the peojde follow his example. The animal is then 
closely watched, as its fate is believed to foreshadow prosperity or* ad* 
ver-ily for the coming year to the reigning family and the State. If 
carried away and drowned, the event is regarded as propitious the 
sacrifice having been accepted. If it crosses the river and gets out on 
the other bank, this also is prnpitious — the sins of the town having 
l)een transferred to the otlier side- of the river. But if it emerges on 
the same side, coming evil is portended (o the State. Being a devoted 
thing, the animal, if it eircapes, is retained till the following year, doing 
no work, and is then east in again, and so on till finally carried 
away and drowned. The buffalo is provided at the expense of the 
State, This mla is probably of aboriginal origin, and connected with 
the earth-worship which was prevalent among the aborigines of thehUls. 
It was probably intended to secure good rains and a bountiful harvest. 


AKD AKiKAU WORSHIP.— -Trafces of tree warship arft still Ibbstwa, 
Most membets of the Pig tribe, and especially the ptpal t ^ 

V T « 10A 


Trer AKD AKIKAU wc 
common. Most membets 
» Journey to UdAkh, I, p. 190. 

• V T W A T C ^ 


•K.l.N.Q„I.§8(a. 

* Chamba 0oa«l^a«f, 1904, p, 191 « we pa^« 
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bar {Fidus reUgto$a and B^ngahnsu) are sacred ; and only in 
the direst extt*emities of famine will their leaves be cut for the 
oattle. Sacred irroves are found in most villages from which no 
one may cut wood or pick fruit. TJie jand {ProBopis spicigera) 
is reverenced very generally, more especially in the parts where it 
forms a chief fekuve in the larger flora of the great arid grazing 
grounds ; it is commonly selected to mark the abode or to shelt# 
the shrine of a deity, it is to it as a rule that rags are affixed as 
oflferings, and it is employed in the marriage ceremonies of many 
tribes. In some parts of Kangra, if a betrothe<l but as yet un- 
married girl can succeed in i>erforining the marriage ceremony with 
the object of her choice round a fire made in the jungles with 
certain wild plants, her betrothal h: annulled and the marriage 
holds good. Marriage with trees is not uncjunmon, whether as the 
third wife elsewhere alluded to, or by prostitutes i:i order to enjoy 
the privileges of a married woman without the Inconvenience of 
a human husband. The deodar worship of Kulu has been described. 
Several of the Jjlt tribes revere certain plants. Some will not 
burn the wood of the cotton plant, the women of others veil their 
faces before the aim \Meh-a Indu^dY' presence of a 

husband^s elder relative, while others pray to the tiger grass 
(Saecharum Bpotitaneuin) for ofEspriar under (he belief that the 
spirit of the ancci^tSpr inhabits it. These customs are probably in 
many cases totenlio rather than strictly religious fas for example 
among the Rajputs). The BIshnoi also objects to cutting a tree 
by a pool or to pruning or Iqiping a iandi (the female of the 
jan4) as its cutting wolild load to bloodshed, /rhe i-tn4 and pipal 
sh(mld be watered in Baisakh. Ttralh or holy pools are greatly 
believed in, the merit of bathing in each being expressed in terms 
of, cows, "as equal to that of feeding so many. Some of these 
pools are famous places of pilgrimage ,The Hindu peasant vene- 
rates the cow, and proves it by heaving her starve in a ditch 
when useless rather than kill h< r comfurtably. Vcl if h-- be so unfor- 
^tunate as to kill a cow by mishap, he has to go to the Ganges, there to be 
purified at considerable expense; and on the road he bears aloft the cow's 
tail tied to a stick, that all may know that he is impure and must not 
enter a village, and may avoid his touch and send out food to him. 
His regard for animal life in general forbids him to kill any animal; 
though he will sometimes make an exception in tavour of owls and even 
of snakes, and he seldom has any objection to anybody else destroying 
the wild animals which injure his crops. Intbe(asthe will not eat 
meat ; but I beli< ve that in the Punjab proper the ])rohibition extends 
to women only. The monkey and peacock are specially sacred. 

Trees also have a kind of social precedence among the nsolves* Thus 
the pipaL is regarded as the Brahman among trees, while the BiraB is 
regarded as the sirddr or head of all save the pip tl hy Jat-s, and by some 
Muhammadans as the Sayyid — and this ig said to be the reason why a 
bunch of its leaves is hung up over the door of a room in which a male 
child has been born.^ 

* F/K. Q., II, i 1060. The pfpal » also worshipped as the abode of ^ Panjplri aad 
Kir and whm ihm Is no the hap or banyaa is tubstdlatedt 4b», III, f 169. 
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The indigo pUnt IB bjr caste a or sweepev and ifo orthodox 

Hindus have a Btrong dislike to blue clothes and to growing indigo.^ It 
was a disgraceful punishment to have one's face smeared with it 
whence the proverb : nil M \ih& mn^he mat lagwdnd: ^may I never 
be anointed with indigou' 

^ But in Cbamba tree worship is by no means distinctive : indeed 
It ^ is doubtful if any tree but the pipal is really worshipjied* As 
this tree does not grow much above an elevation of 8,000 feet its 
worship is prevalent only in the lower and outer valleys of the 
State. The Ndg and I)fev! temples are frequently found in cedar 
groves and the Cedrua deodara is then regarded as sacred, and may 
not^ be cut down. The tree itself, however, is not worshipped, nor 
is it looked upon as sacred unless it is close to a temple. The 
same is true of other trees which are believed to l)e the abode of 
ntalevolent spirits, such as the kainth^ fig, pomegranate etc. The 
tree is not worshipped, only the spirit residing in it. Even the 
shadow of these trees is injurious. But though many of the 
forert trees are beUeve<l to be the abodes of evil spirits the Banbirs~ 
see page —also dwell in certain trees. 

Tree worBl)ip U practised 4n several ways*. Thus at domestic 
festivals many Brahmans and K^iatrie perform rites to the jand (Pfcsc- 
pia apictgera). Some families never, put on their children clothes made 
at home, but only those begged off friends, and the-fc^remony of putting 
on a ohild^s first clotlies is observed w^hen it is three years old. It is then 
taken to a jand from which a twig is cut and planted at its foot. 

A atedatika made of rice-flour ^s made before it, and it is also offered 
sugar. Nine tll^ead^^ are th§u cut intc> lengths and one of them is tied 
round the twig in SSiva's or Krishna's diitiuctive knot, while an- 
other is tied round a piece of dried gut and put on the awd$tikm,^ 
Mantraa from the Ydjnr Veda appear to be recitpd the while, apd finally 
sugar and rice are given to? all the women and childreij preiS^ftni,. for 
besides the Brjibman celebrant no other adult males . uSay"^ ha 
The Brahman then puls on the child hia first clothes, imprcRsil^g .OU-,, 
them the mark of liis hand in saffron, and ties a thread, tp wh^h 
fastened the purse, which contained his round its loins. In ' 
this thread has a small triangle of red silk lined with %e the only 

garment of very small girls This may be done in order to jdisgnise the 
boy as a girl, and the custom is said to refer to the exUnnihation of the 
Kshatria boys by Paras Rima.^ 

The dunla {emhUca officinalis) is worshipped in K&tlk as propitious 
and chaste, Brahmans being fed under 'iti tnreads tied 'round it and 
seven circumambuhitions made round it. As the pennate leayes of the 
/and and its galls make it resemble the dnnh it too is worshipped in the 
same way.® At weddings its worship is widely practised, and in Mu- 
zaffargarh Hindu bridegrooms generally and a few Muhammadans cut 
off a small branch of it and bury it before marriage. OtEerings Tare also 
loade to the tree by relatives of Hindus snffering from small-pox^ 

' Tie chichfa (hvtea frondoaa) is sacred because of its use for 
funeral pyres « 

• A* 5 wi, J 715. - 1 » P, H. Q., II, § 449. _ 

II, t 944. 1 4 Mtl^argarh G-aaaitaift 1888*S4^ p. 22. 
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Ifce . /w/#t is woishipped women by placing a lamp made 

of flour at its root and saying: Tulsi diva hdlia, Mainun mardi aiia 
mnAMUa: Have lit a lamp for Tulsi and she will take care of me 
wlien I die/ The p/pa/ is worshipped in the same way with the 
rhyme !— 

PmtUpatte Govinid haifha, fahni fahni Beota^ 

Mu4h te Sri KisAan baifki^ dian Brnhma Beota. 

* Govind sits on every leaf, and a god on every branch. 

And on the trunk holy Krishna: glory to Brahma devafa.^^ 

And the worship of the ptpal is believed to be equal to that of the 
above gods. A fnhi plant is kept in an orthodox Hindu house partly 
becanse it is Vishnn^s plant, partly because it is sweet-scented and a 
deodoriser. Mach the same ideas prevail regarding the sandal-wood 
tree. The tendrils of the ptpal make a cooling medicine for cbildreni 
and its leaves are a powerful charm in fever. ^ 

The kil’af tree also has magical powers. For fever take a cotton 
thread and wind it in hanks of sevtSn threads from your left big 4oe 
round your head. Then tie these hanks round a kiknr and embrace its 
trunks seven times. This propitiates the tree, and it will cause the fever 
to leave you. Such hanks are often seen, round kikar trees/ 

When a wealthy Hindu is sonlrss he will marry a Brahman to a 
itthi plant which is regarded as a fiymph meiamorphosed by Krishna. 
The ceremonies ate solemnised in full and at some expense. The fnhi 
is then formally made over to the Brahman- who, is regarded as the 
donoris son-in-law for the rest of bis life, becanse he has received his 
bride at his fictitious father-in-law^s hands.* 

See also under Mahideo, note I infrai and at p. HI note, snpra, 
mnder Panjpiri.® 

Trees also play important roles at weddings and in coufiection 
with marriage.* 


A babdl {Aeacia Arabica) or lomra {Cordia wvxa) planted near a 
house will ruin the dwellers in it/ Orthodox Hindus too will not 
"sleep under a babul for it causes sickness. Indeed it is regarded as a 
very Chai^r among trees and its wuod is disliked even for burning 
corpses. But Chamars tih^selves use it freely.® On the other hand, the 
shade of a nim is yery lucky. 

Both plantain and mango leaves are sacred among Hindus and 
used to all anspiejous occasions, and when any sacred book is read it 
is often placed Between small ports covered with those leaves.® 


In JSiarp^l the leaves of the nra^ arc especially powerful and after 
them those of the mango. They are hung in garlands with an 
inscription on a platter in the middle, and the whole is called a tolka- 
The also a Wy sacred tree.^ 


» ]^. N. Q., Ill, { 556. 
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Besides the babUl and lanira the beti and arand (caetor^oil plant) 
are haunted byev^il gpirits* Theprpa/ too is said to be so liauuted 
and the htk^f unlucky.* 

The 6gpr*plaut, buinimn^ is unlucky and not ^.eaten hacaose its seed 
remains in the stom^ich for a year, and if the eater die within that 
term he will go to hell But another version makes the egg-plant^ a 
forbidden vegetable because once a number of fairies were eating its 
fruit and one of them got caught in its thorns The Raj& asked her 
what she wishe 1 and she said : * I wish to be released : to*day is the 
iJcddM (a fast day;, bring me a i^ersoii who has fasted/ But the 
only person who had fasted that day was a little girl who had refused 
to eat her breakfast, and so the Rija made her give up to ti»e fairy 
all the benefits she had derived from her fast, and then the baingan 
released its captive. Pasting on the ikdihhi was /then unknown. 

baingan is also said to hi objected to for a prudish idea.* It is 
also likened in a catch to a Malathg, a Jaqir, with green cap and 
purple face/ 

.\fter sunset trees sleep and so it is a great sin to pluck even 
a leaf from one during the' i^ght, as it will awaken the sleeper. 
lidk^haBai also inhabit trees after nightfall.* 

The ddl of; mtmr or pulse is objected to because it resembles 
drops of blood and the (uVrot, turnip and other vegetables for prudish 
reasons. Jo^ls c ollectr th/ herb called jarl^buti from the Ohangir 
hill near Patha-nko^t and mix it. with the ashes of an unmarried Hindu^ 
If the mixture is given t ) in ^mmy he will be bewitched, and can 
iMily be cured by ani)tlier Jogi^s incantations.® 

WoJ(l-(3utting and kiln-burning are unlucky occupations as they, 
both involve the destruction of life in living trees and- of thclnseots 
in the earth while it is being burnt. The sin is punished in eacht^aee 
by a shortened life. Another unlucky occupation is that t)f th% 
Bharbhauja or BhujwA who are 'great sinJlers,^ butchering 

the grain they parch. Indigo too is full of insects Which are killed 
while it is rotting in the vav and they will retaliate on the workers 

in the next birth.® * ^ 

. . , . 

Dyers attribute the accidental spoiliiig off their dyes to some sin 
of their own, but it can be transferred to those who have reviled them 
by telling som;j in credible tale which will cause their hearers to^ speak 
ill of them and thus relieve the dye of its burden.® Potters too are very 
wicked for they mike vessels with i|.eck8 and thus impiously ^ imttate 
Brahma’s handiwork. They also cub the throats of their vessels. 

The cow is worshipped on the 8th of the light haK of S^atik, ou 
the Qopishtami, or 'cow’s eighth.’ At evenings men au^ women 

t o to the cows and worship the4n, garlanding their horns with 
owers. Each cow is then fed with kneaded flour-badls (p€fd), her 
feet dusted and obeisauce done to her with the prayer ; ' O OdW, oar 
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motheTi keep us Happy/ A woman thus worshipping the oow marks 
her own forehead aUb with sauda1-wood and red lei^'d ^ A song «nftg 
on this oooaslon runs : — ^ O ploughman, thou of the yoke, I rewl to 
thy memory, eat thine own earnmgs, and credit mine to Han s 
acoonnt/ ^ > 

To let a oow die with a rope round its neck is a heinous sin : 
its value must be given to Brahmans and a pilgrimage made to the 
Ganges. A oow when ill is at once let loose.* 

Bulls are let loose as scape-goats, the sins of their deliverers* fore* 
others being transferred to them. They are called Brahmani,* 

No Hindu will ride on a bull as it is sa(?red, nor on a mare in foal 
as it injures the foal whenever conceived> 

No bullook can be worked on an ikddshi — 11th of a lunar 
fortnight-^norioaa any corn be eaten on such a date. 

A bullock with a small fleshy growth, called jibh or tongue, 
in the corner of its eye or on its 4iead or back must not be yoked by 
any Hindu, in Gurgaon, under pain of excommunication. Such an 
animal is called must be giv^o to a Jogf who takes him about 

with trappings and strings of c >uri n on him wh ni beggltig to excite 
reverence by exhibition of the sacred mark.® 

Cholera can be got rid of by painting a young he-buflalo with 
red lead and driving it tin to the next village ' A^ th * goddess of 
eUblera likes this she will leave you also.^ 


The horse is commonly given the title of Ghizi Marti or Gh&zi 
Mi&n— Conquering hero.® 

Horses were created before any other animals, ainl elephants next, 
fio they never give a false omen. Both can smell danger from a 
distanoO and warn their riders of it.® 

The scars on horses' legs mark where they once had wings, 
God took away their wings when they fle w from heaven to earth for 
the use of man wlien He made Adam/® 


::^hen leopards roar at mg\ii deot an are believed io be riding them in 
Knlu. The leopardess always hai^ three cubs, but one of them is always 
stunted and only grows up into the leopard cat.® 

‘ P. N.4^ III, §§480, 837, 
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It is a heinous sin to kill a eat^ for it is a Brahmani, and its killing 
is punished by the slayer^s becoming a <5at in his next birth. To avert 
this fate a cat made of gold should be given to a Brahman.^ 

Do not abuse your house rats, for then they will not injure your 
chattels,® If poison is naentjpned they will understand and not touch 
it, so when mixing it people say they are cooking food for neighbours * 

A camel's right hoof is a potent charm against rats and will clear a 
house of them> 

If a camel's bones be placed in a crop of sugarcane no ants will 
attack it : if buried at the entrance of a house no evil spirit will enter in.® 

Pious Hindus consider it a duty to release caged birds, especially 
on holidays like the amitoas and iMdiki of each month.* 

The peacock is sacred to Hindus as being the vehicle of Saraswati,® 
the goddess of learning. A curious belief is said to exist that pea«»fo\vl 
do not mate : the hen is impregnated by the tears of the fniile I ^ 

Thunder can be heard by the peacock 100 koi awa^, and their cry 
portends rain.® 

The garuda — adjutant crane — is Vishnu^s vehicle, and one should 
manage to catch a sight of it on the Dasahra.^^ 

If a crow picks up a woman's kerchief and drops it she will at 
once give it to a beggar 

Grain is abo seattei*ed for crows to eat and the birds are netted for 
sale to pious peophi who let them go again. The chief purchasers ye 
Bdnias' wives who are believed f o be specially liable to metempsych- 
osis into crows, so the trappers hold up a crow in front of each 
Bdriia's shopan Tcry : * Behold so-and-so's wite.' This compels the wife* 
to buy the bird and she immediately releases it,^^ 

The kite, crow, kingfisher, owl and snake are all beJSeved lo^ve 
1000 yeprs.^* 

The youlig of the kite do not open their eyes until an article of 
gold is shown to them. Hence kites carry off gold ornaments.' And 
the best cure for weak eyes is surma mixed with the contents of their 
eggs and applied to the eyes.^^ 

The parrot is called Ganga Ram by Hindus, and Mi&u Mitthu by 
Muhammadans.^^ 

A ehakor (partridge) is often kept to ward off evil, as it takes upon 
itself all its owner's misfortunes.^* . ^ ^ 


The partridge, both the t{tar and ekakor, are averfers the* evil 
eye* They eat fire at the full moon.^7^ . 

^ P. N. Q,, III, § 279. N. I. N. Q.. I., § 112! - 

; N. I. N. Q., I, § 97, ^ i., § 104. 

* /6.. § 653. »» Arch, S, Mep, T, p. 136. . 

'Ift.,i,§244. N. Q., IV, § 363. 

' I. N. Q., IV, § 497. P. N. Q., Ill, §§ SSO-V. 
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dove is said never to mate tvioe, and if one of a pair dies - its 
mate pines to death.^ 

The papUa, or black and white crested cuckoo, is a bird which sings' 
in the rainy season and is said to have a hole in its throat.* 

The feathers of the blue-jay are supposed to be soothing to babies 
that cry, and one tied round neck of a child that gnashes its teeth in 
sleep*— a portent of death to one of its parents — will cure it of that ha- 
bit,^ Yet in Muzaffargarh it is a had omen to see the blue- jay or ehdnh. 

Killing a pigeon is considered unlawful among the Kheshgi Path^ns 
of Kasur. Some Muhammadans regard it as a Sayyid among birds, 
and therefore it is a sin to kill it — though it is lawful food.* 

The mahdrti is a hirJ which causes foot-and-mouth 

disease, in Multdn. 

The matdli^ butcher-bird or shrike, is ill-o nene l if seen in flight, "5^ 

The heron standing on one log is the type of a sanctimonious 
hypocrite, so it is styled hagla bhagat.^ 

Locusts go off to the east, when they die of eating salt earth 
{;reh)} 

The large glow-worm which comes out in the rains is in the 
Murree hills called the honiadla ktra because it was in its former life a 
faqir who refused fire to Belunata or Bidhi Mata, the goddess who records 
a child^s future at birth and was condemned by her to carry a light for 
ever. Hon is the light ^ in the tail — /r. hon ^ hav.in — ^apparently.^^ 

The many-huod grasshopper which feeds on the ak is called llimjl 
ki-gito or Ram^s cow in Hariana.** The little Indian squirrel is similar- 
ly called Ram Chandr k{\ bhagat because when that god was bridging 
the sea ^twixt India and Lanka the squirrel helped by shaking dust 
from its body pn to the bridge. The black lines in its bodv are the marks 
of his fingers,^^ 

Ants are fed in Kingra with live articles, callo I panjlti or gMaty 
for luck.^* 

Sir James Lyall noticed that the practice of beating pots and 
pans to induce bees to settle in a swarm previous to hiving prevails in 
Kulu, as it did or does iii English country plaices. The Kulu men at 
the same time tell the queen-bee and her subjects : — Be^h^ Makdrdnif 
besh, aui tobi agge jdsi, Mahdrdnt ri droM on; Be seated, great 
queen, be seated, and (turning to the bees) an appeal has been made to 
the quoeq against your going any further/^ 

The Map dki is ah ash coloured bird, the size of a dove. If you 
kill one and th^n touch a person afflicted with Itch he will be cured.** 

Owls and goat suckers, ghugh, nlldn, and huk^ are all birds of 
ill-omen, especially the ghugh^ which is called the Kifakku shlnh or 

I. N Q., IV. $ 177. » P. N. Q., 11, § 656, 

» P, N. Q., Ill, « 600, p. 143, cf. p. 161, » Sina S, M.y p! 266. 
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tiger/ from the euperstitioas dread in which that caste holds it!^ 
The cUhri or button owl is equally unlucky, apparently on account ' 
of its ugliness. 

In Muzaffargarh the kite, hil (Hindi ehil)^ is supposed to be male 
for ft raontliB in the year and female daring the other half. In mudh the 
same way the popular belief on the banks of the Indus is that if mthra 
or fenugreek (trigonelle, fomam graeeum ) be sown before noon mlhra 
will grow, if after noon ans^n (bramea eruea\. Under certain circum- 
stances morhi { Ervttm Uim) turns into a seed called rdri.^ 

The king crow, kal-kaliehi^-hariche oukarehhi is revered bj the 
Shias because it brought water to the dying Imim, Hassan, and also 
because it is always astir early. Its note is said to be : uffi $oidgan, 
eiakki pi, ‘ get up, good wife, and grind corn.^^ 

The galei is a larger lizard than the house lizard. If a woman 
touch one before she makes butter it will be abundant.* 

The khan is a black and white lizard witi, a bluish tinge about 
which many tales are told. It is found full grown in the belly of a 
snake, and not born. Though harmless it is supposed to Se most deadly. 
The flesh of another lizard, the sdhttdu, is credited with restorative 
powers.* 

Snake worship and the cult of Guga. 

Various superstitions attach to the snake. For example: After her 
young are horn (? hatched) the female "snake makes a circle? roiihd them. 
Those that crawl out of it survive, but those that stay in it she devours^* 
If you see a snake on a Sunday you will see it for 8 successive 
Sundays.’ . 

When a snake is 8ee% say Sayyids and other Musalmjins of high 
class, one should say bel^ bel, be), and it will become blind. The , 
shadow of a pregnant woman falling upon it has the same effect.® 

A curious belief exists regarding the man or snake-stone. It is 
sometimes said to be a fine silky filament spat out by a snake 1000 
years old on a dark night when it wants to see. It is luminous. The 
way io get hold of it is to east a piece of oowdung upon it, and its 
possession insures immunity from all evil and the realisation of every 
wish. It protects its owner from drowning, parting the waters for 
him on either side.®^ 

Still stronger is the belief that lightning will strike a tree if it 
have a snake^s hole {barmi) under it. Lightning invariably falls where 
there are black snakes and it is peculiarly fatal to snakes of that colour 
as it attracts the lightning.'^ 

The Singhs f or Snake gods, occupy an interhiediate ^lace, ibf tween 
the iwo classes into which I have divided the minor deities. They are 
males, and though they cause fever are not very malevoleiil, often taking 
away pain. They have great power over milch cattle, the milk of the 
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eleyentb day after calving: ie sacred to them^ and libatione of milk^re 
always acceptable. They are generally distinguished by some colour, the 
most commonly worshipped being KAli, Hari, and Bhdri Singh, or black, 
green, and grey. But the diviner will often declare a fever to be caused 
by some Singh whom no one has even heard of before, but to whom a 
shrine must be built ; and so they multiply in the most perplexing 
manner. Dead men also have a way of becoming snakes, a fact which 
" is revealed in a dream, when again a shrine must be built. If a peasant 
sees a snake he will salute it ; and if it bite him, he or his heirs, as the 
case may be, will build a shrine on the spot to prevent a repetition of 
the oocurrence. They are the servants of Rdji Bisak NAg, king of PatAl 
or Tartarus ; and their worship Is most certainly connected in the minds 
of the people with that of the pitr or ancestors, though it is difficult to 
*say exactly in what the connection lies. Sunday is their day, and 
Brahmans do not object to bo fed at their shrines, though they will not 
take the offerings which are generally of an impure nature. The snake 
is the common ornament on almost all the minor Hindu shrines. 

# Mrs. P. A. Steel vouches for the following account of snake- 
worship -During nine days in BhAdon the snake is worshipped by all 
castes and religions, but at the end of SAwan MirAsi women of the 
* snake ^ tribe make a snake of flour, paint it red and black, and place it 
on a winnowing basket with its head poised like a oCbra^s. This basket 
they carry rouud the village singing verses invoking Allah and Guga 
Pir. Every one should give them a small cake and some butter, but 
generally only a little flour or grain is given, though in houses where 
there is a newly married d)ri(lo Re. 1-4-0 and some olothes^^re given, and 
this gift is also made if a son has been born. Pinttltyi^e flour snake 
is burled and a small gi*ave built over it, at which the 'iySDiftten worship 
during the nine days of Bliadon. The night before they set curds, but 
next morning instead of churning it they take it to the snake's grave and 
offer a small portion, kneeling and touching the ground with their 
foreheads. They then divide the curds amongst their children. No 
butter is made or oaten on that day. Where snakes abound this rite is 
performed in jungles where they are known to be. ' 

That certain persons are believed to be immune from snake- 
bite is undeniable. Thus in Kangra a man has been known to 
allow himself to be bitten by a poisonous snake once s^year in the 
rains. First bitten by a cobra he was cured by prsyei^ at a skrine 
to Gdga called KutlAri da Gdga. Such persons are said to give 
out a peculiar odour and to feel a kind of intoxication when the 
time for getting bitten, which they cannot escape, comes round. They 
recovei m a few days. Some people believe that the snake that bites 

i P. N« Of., II} $ 5&5. Mrs. Steel also declares that the Bnalco Bdt op tribe it not 
auoommon, and that they are Muhammadans of Kasdr. They observe all these rites also 
every morning after a new moon, and further every Monday and Thuniday oook rice and 
milk fbr the snake, never making or using butter hi those days. They are immune from 
snake-bite and if they find a dead snake give it a regnlar funeral. Possibly a sect of this 
kind. exists The Hangdlis claim the power of reoogniaing disguised snakes-^ for a snake 
changes its form and mnst do so every 100 years when It becomes a man or a bull -and 
follow them to their holes, where they aak to be shown where ireasaie kfl^ddmi. This 
tnake* will do in return for a drop of blood tiom the little finger of a Bvt 

fee also III, fm. ^ 
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i« a female but aiwesiie taken lepeatdlly fe pro* 

bably an dfeottve prophylactic.^ 


That snakes hiberfate wpcars to be recognised br the foUofring 
custom : after fihe Diwilt in Kangra a festivab called Nig-k&^pd|&^ tg 
held in November to say good-bye to the snakes. At this an ini^e of 
the Ntg made of oo^-dungts worshipped, bat an^ snake seen after it 
is called ni4gri or ungrateful and killed forthwith.* Many Hindus 
take a tamp used at the Diw&Ii to their houses to scare snakes away from 
them for the next six .mouths^ ; and the chnhri taunh or ehuri-iaroj\ the 
fragrant drlemUia elegans^ is also kept in houses^ to frighten &em 
awajr.* A curious by-product of snake-worship is the prohibitiou 
agamst giving milk to a dying man, as it W 4 II make him a serpent at 
hts next birth * 

The existence of a two headed snake {domdnha) is believed in and 
any person once bitten by such a snake will be regularly sought out and 
bitten by it every year afterwards J Such an ex^rience confers immp 
nity even, from poisonous snakes though insensibility ensues.® Certain 
simples are used to cure snake-bite, but a purely magic rite consists in 
taking a handful of shoots and, while praising the snake^s ancestors, 
fanning the wound with them. This is called ddli hdlud and is done in 
lS.4ngra.* Pouring water and milk down a soakers hole is a preven- 
tive of snake-biteJ® 


In primitive speculation the snake was supposed to renew its youth 
when it cast its skin and so to be immortal.** 


' P.N. Q.,11,5^5 
s Jft., Ill, § 176, 
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u Sec Sir J. O Frazer's Taluable article on TU Serpi^nt and the Tre$ of Life in 
Essasfi pe^ienUd to WtUiam Eidg$way, Cambridge, 1914, p. 413^. Uapportk>blt 
theory wfil he found in the following account of a primitive N4g colt io the Simla HiUi 
recently thou described by Mr. H. W. Emerson In the remote tra<rt; called TiMl, which 
U 08 near the soorco of the Pabnr, the people were warlike and ferocious down to a oentory 
ago. Their country is subject to a confederacy of five gods, called the Pinch K4gs, who 
ha>OTate during the winter, going to sleep at the first fall of snow md only waking up 
agaiu at the Phag, the festival whi<?h correspoiids to the Hqli in the plam^ whm they are^ 
aroused by their worshippers. Eabh temple has a small aperture cut throMh an outer 
wall of the second storey and opening into the chamber where the god s couch to laid. A 
miniature image is placed below the window inside the room, A days previousto the 
full moon two parties are chosen from the subjects of the god, each compc^ of from 8 to 
10 men. One party represents the god’s defenders, the other ms awatoyrs^ hat w 
members of both have to prepare themselves for their sacr^ duties by fasinig untu we 
applied day arrives. On that day they arm thtmselves with a large ^PPly of si^w-Mls, 
tfe snow being brought from the hnls above, if, as rarely happen^ it has meltra fim 
round the bomesteiuto. The assailants stand about 20 paces from the window, while ^e 
reds tohe up th^ position immediately below it. AU hold their i^-halto ready in m 
sUrti of tbelf ^gooato and at a given sigmd go into action, but whereat Ihe godto •app«»t- 
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AaotW raiB god of serpant origin in the Simla Hills Is Basheru. 
Once a woman was cutting grass when her sickle struck a three* faced 
image of gold. She took it home and placed it in her cow shed, hoping 
l^t her herds would multinly. But next morning the shed was full 
of water and the cattle all arowned. So she gave it to a Brahman who 
put it in his granary. But next morning it too was filled with water and 
so he set the people to build the image a temple a mile or two away 
whence the god still controls the weather according to the wishes of his 
votaries. As he had no village green he drained a lake by coming down 
in spate one night and cutting a deep channel. On the sward his festivals 
are now held. At the one iu early spring the god is rejuvenated by being 
carried to his birth-place and there laid on his side so that he be 
recharged as it were with the divine essence which still emanates from 
his natel soil. This process takes 6 or 7 hour^, diirin.v which his bearers 
Ke prostrate and his worshippers beep strict silence, hut his musicians 
—to assist the ascent or transmission of the divine spirit, as well as 
to relieve the te<lium of the god^s inactivity. No sacrifices are offered. 

1 On the Upper Sutlej a snake g^Jde^ s gave birth <o seven sons, 
the territorial gods of as many vaUevs. They had no father, or at 
least his name is not known. Her own home is a spring situate in a 
forest glade dedicated to her use, and there lici* wafclnnan, Gunga, the 
dumb man, keeps guard over her sanctuary from a holly bush. 
Should any one cut down a tree or defile the sacred spring he curses him 
with dropsy. Not even the sons can approach their mother without 


•ri pelt his adversaries they are tliemselves safe from attack and the other party must 
aim at the open window Should >10 hall fall into the room wliert* the deity reclmes before 
the stock of Btnmun'tion is exhausted the throweis have to pay a line of s’vernl rams, since 
their indifferent skill has then defeated the very object of the mimic battle. Tlie 
sleeps on unconscious of the efforta made to break his 4 iimlH‘r and utlier ujeans are taken 
to rouse him from hw lethargy. Men creep up the staircase carrying trumpets and conch 
ihells and when all are ready blow a mighty blast in unison. OtlierH bang the door and 
rattle its massive chains shouting to the god to bestir himself. Tliis at bt st but a poor 
way of awakening the Nag, as annoying to the worsbip^KTs ns to the go 1. The latter 
would fain sleep on, but if be has to wiike—and wake he lnu^t— lu* would rather have a 
snow-ball hit him, cold and jjainful though the awakening be, tbau have bi^ dreams dis- 
turbed by an unseemly din outside bis chamber d<K)r. So if the throwers sucerfed as ibey 
fumally do in placing a missile through the window the omen is considered mo«r auspicious. 
They then leap and dance vnth joy, shouting that the god ba'^ risf^n irom his bed. The 
fldei d€fin$ore»t on the other hand, feign to be horror-stricken at the cacrilege, and pursue 
the culprits with a running fire of snow, clods, stones, jihu’^e and even gun shots. The 
abase continm^ through and round the village until at length a truce is called Both 
p^ies agree to accept the ruling of the god and repairing to bis temple consult the oracle 
The spirit, refreshed and invigorated by the winter's rest, dosewnds utmn the diviner who 
similes and shouts undw the full force of the divine stflatus. Having explaiue<i the ritua- 
tion to his master be interprets the divine decision. This is always to the same effect The 
Kfijii while commending his supportors for their spirited defence, f hanks his assailants for 
their kindly thonght in rousing him now that tlie time of winter cold has parsed and the 
g^nof^ngtimeisathand Tims every one is pleased and ti»e assembly prepare to 
l^n to the further sayings of their god. The god will tell tlie story of hU jouiney from 
Sashmfr and the many incidents which happened on the way. Tlien he foretells the 
future, prophesying what fortune will attend the rules of the neighbouring 8tat4ss, which 
^ will flourish and which fail, whether the herds and flocks will multiply, what 
oomnstic sOTrows wUl befall his subjects and in general wbetber the year will be a good or 
P® announcement of harvest prospects and the intorpretation of omens is a 




ii|r are its main features, and the god as usual joins heart and soul in the 
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his leave. If one of tbem has lost his vigour his followers bring him to 
0ungai and having obtained bis consent^ carry the god to the spring and 
lay him there in his litter^ prone on his side. Such energy oozes froto the 
fountain that in a hour or two he is reinvigorabed for several years and 
can bestow blessings on his people until his strength runs down again* 
Some say that the snake herself appears in serpent form and men have 
seen her licking the suppliant's face. {Pioneer^ January Hth, 1916.) 
For the sacred serpent licking a patient's sores see Richard Caton's 
The Templee and Ritnal of AMepioSj London, 1960, p. 80. 

The Nag cults in Chamba« 

D^^J. Hutchison describes the NAg and Devi cults as the oldest in 
the Chainba hills, and Dr. Vogel regards the Ndgas as water spirits, 
typifying the alternately beneficial and destructive power of water. This 
theo^, however, does not adequately explain how the NAgas of Brahmanic 
and DUddliist literature and the Nags of the Himalayan valleys came 
to be regarded as snake gcxls. Brigade Surgeon C. P. Oldham's theory^ 
that the so-called snake-gods and Jevis are the deified rulers of the people 
has little to eornmend it, and is based on the assumption that the hooded 
snake was the racial oniblem of the ruled. It is safer to regard both the 
Nags and the devh as emblems of the powers of fertility and 
reproduction. 

The Nag shrines in Chamba are very numerous, and there are also 
Nagui shrines, but the latter are not common. The image in these 
shrines is usually of stone in hmnau form, with the figure of a snake 
entwined around it and a serpeiu canopy over head. The shrine also 
contains figures of snakes in stone and iron, wdth a lirml or trident, a 
lamp, an incens(‘ holder, a ffurj or weapon like a sword, and finally the 
iron cliain or with which the chela scourges himself. This is 

said to be an exact copy of that shown in the hand of the Egyptian god 
Osiris. Springs of water are believed to be under the control of these 
snake godlings, and, in some parts of the hills, to such a degree are 
springs and wells associated with snake infiuenee in the minds of the 
people thi^t NAg is the name in common use for a spring of cool and 
refreshing water. A. ^j^pring will usually be found in proximity to a NAg 
temple.. Many of the NAga godlings are believed to have the power to 
grant rain, and in times of drought they are diligently propitiated. 
Jdgras or vigils are held in connection with the temples, incense is burnt 
and sheep and goats am offered in sacrifice. The pt^dra gets the head 
and the chela the shoulder, while the low caste musicians are given the 
entrails and cooked food. The rest of the animal is taken away and 
consumed by the offerer and his family or friends. Money offei^ is 
equally divided between the pnjdra and chela ; also dry grain. If people 
belonging ter a low caste offer cooked food, which is not often done, it is 
given back to them after being presented to the NAg. A fdgta or.vigil 
is alw^ays held at the time of a mela, which as a rule takes place once a 
3 "ear at each shrine. 

The Nto and Devi temples aie all erected on much tike same plan 
and are usually situated in a clump of cedar trees near a vOlage* Sudi 

'The Sun and the Serpent. 
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aromidm temple may not be out down^ and are regarded as the property 
of the deity in their midst Sometimes a temple is erected mthin the 
interior of a forest or in some mountain ravine^ standing quite alone* 
The usual pattern is a square resting on a raised platform of stone. 
The building itself may be entirely of wood, or of the wood and stone 
style of arohiteoture so common in the hills. It generally consists of a 
central eella with an open verandah around it and a smaJi door in front. 
The whole is covered in with a pent-roof of wood which either slopes on 
two sides from a central ridge, or on four sides from a surmounting cap 
Of hall. This roof is supported on cross beams resting on wooden, or woon 
and stone^ pillars one at each corner of the platform, with intermediate 
supports if necessary. Sometimes the verandah is entirely closed in, with 
only a doorway opposite the door of the cella. The ce/la remflbs the 
same from age to age, and is not renewed unless it becomes ruinous, but 
the roof is frequently renewed as a mark of respect to the deity within. 
This, however, is not now done as often as was the custom in former times, 
and in many cases repairs are carried out only when absolutely necessary. 
The wood-work of the verandah is covered in parts with carvings of a 
grotesque character, while hanging around are the horns of animals 
which nave been offered in sacrifice, with bells suspended over the door- 
way, and sometimes a pole in front, called Mnj. The image is inside 
the cella. The temples have probably remained much the same in shape 
and structure since the earliest times. Occasionally they consist of a small 
eella only of the simplest kind, with no verandah. Often too the image may 
be seen resting in the open, under a cedar tree, with little to indicate its 
character except the paint, and oily appearance from the with which it 
is b^meared. 

The rites of worship are similar at both N4g and Devi temples. 
Bloody sacrifice holds the foremost place. On ordinary occasions incense 
is burned, and circumambulation of the eella within the verandah is 
performed by the priest. There is also the ringing of bells, and the 
sounding of the conch shell, accompanied by the beating of drums. A 
mela is usually held once a year at each temple, when a great concourse 
of people takes place on the green near the shrine, and all are seatedin 
prescribed order according to ancient custom — a special place being reserved 
for the officials of the pargana in which the temple is situated. Music 
and dancing, and often drinking, play an important part at these melas. 
Each temple has a pujdra or priest, who may be of any caste, and a chela 
who is usually a low caste man. The god or goddess is supposed to speak 
through the chela^ who is believed to become inspired by the deity. 
Seated at the door of the temple, he inhales the fames of burning cedat 
wood &om a vessel held before him, while he is fanned by a man stand- 
ing near. The drums are beaten furiously ; soon he begins to quiver and 
tremble, and this trembling increases till the entire body shares in the inces- 
sant motion, this being the recognised sign of the god having entered 
into him. Continuing to work himself into a frenzy, be springs to his 
Aset and dances madly, scourging himself all the time with the sangal or 
tiredl which he holds in his hand, sometimes with such severity as to 
draw blood. The harsh and discordant music gets loader and wilder, 
and others join in the dance, forming a oircb with the chela in their 
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midst. A goat is tlien brought forward aud prsgeuted to the and 
water is thrown upon it and put into its ear to mwe it tremble^ imA Wng 
the dign that the victim has been accepted. Forthwith the head isstru^ 
off and presented to the god^ and in some cases the chela drinks the warm 
blood as it flows from the quivering carcase. The dancing proceeds more 
wildly than ever till at last the chela calls out that the god come. AH 
are then silent and questions are asked by the people and answered by the 
chela, as the mouthpiece of the god. Having done this part^ the chela 
sinks on the ground exhaust^^ and is brought rotmd by inning and 
sprinkling of water on his face and chest. The people then disperse to 
their homes. 

The temjples may be visited in times of drought and famine^ or 
pestilence in men or beast, also by individuals on account of any special 
circumstatteef such as sickness or for any family or personal reason. 
These are called jatra, and on the way to the temple round marks are 
made with rice water on the stones by the wayside, probably to indicate 
that the pilgrimage has been performed. Only special Nags have the 
reputation of bfjing able to give rain, and in time of drought those 
shrines are much frequented, the same procedure being adopted as that 
already described. Sheep and goats arc freely offered at. such times. If 
rain falls too abundantly the Nag shrine is again resorted to with offer- 
ings, to constrain the god to stay his hand. 

There are many traditions current in the hills which point to human 
sacrifices having been freiqueut at NAg and Devi temples in former times. 
In PAngi and other parts of the Chandra-Bhaga Valley a singular cus^ 
tom obtains in connection with N4g worship. For a fixed time every 
year in the month of Sa wan, aud sometimes for the whole of that month 
all the milk of the village is devoted to the local N4g and is then said to 
be suchcha (pure). 

The villagers do not use it themselves, that is, they do not drink it, 
and they are very unwilling to supply milk to travellers during the period. 
The milk is churned as usual, aud yhi is made from it, the butter-milk 
being stored and used up at feasts held on certain days during the month. 
Every few days any offering of milk and sweet bread is made to the N4g, 
some of the milk being sprinkled over it. It is also smeared with ghi. 
A final feast is held at the end of the month. In Pangi only 15 days 
are observed, and this only in the lower part of the valley. 

Generally speaking, the foundation of the Nhg and Devi temples is 
ascribed to the era of R&ji Musha Varma, A. D. 820-40, but most of 
them probably are of much older date. Three temples, two of Mahal 
N&g and one of Jamuu N^g at Baini, are said to have been built in the 
time of R&na Beddha.^ 

Farther the pnjdras and chelae are most commonly B&this by caste, 
but, in a good many cases, only the pnjdra is a B^thi, the chela being 
a H&li, as in the temples of K&lu Nag and Manovar N^ at Bh&riram, 
Mabal N^g at Bdthula, Nandyisar Nag at Puddhra, ’^rewan N4g at 
Lunkh, Him NAg at Bharawin, Mahal NAg at Bairi and Bairo, Muthal 
NAgat Gulera, Nandalu NAg at Sirha, SuAnaNAg at Bharoga, Khul 

^ A famous BAni of the oldea time wbo lived in Bariiota gargana, date vaknowii. 
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N%at Nabi-Bhuta, Parha NAg at Singaki Bam and Ohara§ NAg at 

Tikri. 

In some eases the pujdra is a HAli, e* g* at the temples of Bhudhu 
NAg at Lamhota, Parbhnt NAg at AndwAs, Sri NAg Stulji at Sud!a|, 
l%ainang NAg at Gang Ras, Kalan NAij at Khalaadar. At Sri Potir 
NAg^s temple at Bhinan the pnjdra and chela are both Kolis ; at Kalan 
NAg^fi temple at Chilli they are both Bhaclihra Gaddis ; at Handol 
NAg^s temple at Ohandrola both are Battan Gaddis ; at Sagta NAg^s at 
Bani Sagwarl both are Sapahi Gaddis. 

Brahmans are incumbents of the following temples * 

Mahal NAg^s at Bani (Brahmans of the Paddha got, with HAli 
chelm), Thainang Nag^s at Dirog and Mahr NAg^s at Manglana (of the 
KaliAn g6t, also ehelas), Mahal Nag’s at Jamohar (of the KaliAn 
with HAli chelae), at Tliamang Nag^s temple at Kharont (of the Ratan 
PAl g6t with Rathi 2 A. Thainang NAg’s temple at Bahnota (of 

the KaliAn ti6t also chelae), at Ham NA^‘’s at TalhAna (of the KAshab 
g6t, also chelae) : at NAg Belodar’s and Mahal Nag’s at Jangal Bani (of 
the ‘Kalian gdt, also chelas) : at Sindhu NAg’s at SundhAr (Gaur 
Brahmans, also chelas), at Bajog Nag’s at Sirba (Gaur Brahmans, also 
chelas), at Balodai*’s at Baldnmi the piijdt'a is a Karidu Brahman, at 
Mahal NAg’s at Talai ho is a Tharatu Bralimau, at Karangar NAg’s in 
Sanaur he is a Lecha Brahman, with a RAtlii chela, at Siidhun NAS's 
in Suri a Kalian, also with a RAthi chela, at Sar NAg’s in Sarsara he 
is a KAshab, at Jamiui NAg’s at Bari JamiihAr he is a KaliAn with a 
Rathi chela, and at Rah NAg’s temple in Rah be is a KAshab with a 
HAli chela. 

In PAngi Brahman pujdrae oflSciate at the shrines of Mindbal 
Kantu NAg at Re, and Markula Den at Tindi and Udaipur ; RAnAs are 
the pujdras at KilAr and SAlhi, and RAthis with HAli chelae at all the 
other shrines 


The following is a list of the principal Nags worshipped in ChurAh 
and the norbliern portion of the w is in.U, with the name of the 
village in which each has a shrine : — 


Name. 

BaJoiiar 
Malim 
Stttohi 
Dakhla ... 
KAlu 

Kiln, Ksluth 
Greater ... 
Mahal ^ 

Bhnjgar ) 

KAlwr ^ 

yamaa 

Jawori ; 

CbhaSaiar ' 
muar 

ghaiiAwAl J 


Village, 

Parjfjfanu. 

Niiim*. 

Village. 

Nabi ijani ... 


Thaiaang ... 

Birag 

Alwtw 

Baknud 


Kalan g 

Mahal 

Manglana ... 
S.»M 

Chhauipa . . . 


Sarwal 

Moudul 

Saroagri 


Tarowau 

Lunkh 

Dhar 

Tisa. 

Him 

Mohwa 

Gnpha 


HiiwNag ... 

Bhaiarn'in .. 

Jangal 


Kalu 

BarAhara ... 


Bbandaip ... 

Batrandi 

Bhunjreru.* 


Sri Budlm 

Lamhota 

Jangal Kal- 


Bwatir 

Bhimui 

kundi. 


Balodar ... 

Gamhir 



Larhaaau 

Sbalai 

Bani 

Baraoia. 

Chbalasar ... 
Kalan 

Sahu 

OhiUi 


t 

Mandol I 

Chandrola ... 


j 

Sthul KAg 

KhAngn 


Pargana, 


Lohtikri. 


Hirngariu. 
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l&l 


Kame. 

Villsge. 


Kame. 

ViUtge. j 

) 

Pofff/tna. 

Parbhttt ... 

Andwji 

•» 

liiainang 

1 

Ghari 

1 Sai. 

Sthnljl ... 
Deotan ... 

Sttdhi » ... 


Himgari 

Bo. 

' Gttr\v4n . . . 

DMrfiiu ... 

5 

Snngal ... 

Gnlela ... j 

J tHnr. 

Mabr 

Mangtana ... 

1 BhariM ... 



Mahal ... 

Khandi ’ 

K&ln 



Kalati 

Itenl Kjkndal 


Manotar 


LobKkri 

Sagta 

Sagwtri 

> Jttbnd. 

Mahal ... 

Bihnota 



Bar 

Sartara 

Nandayitnr 

Paddhra ... 



Bo. 

Bani Saroi ... < 


Bnjir 

Jnnth 

1 


SnrMer ... 

Jassn 


Thing ... 
Thainang 

Satnn 

Gnngjdi ... 


► Bai 

Malial ... 
Karw4r ... 

Bhavadao ., . 
Cboted 

^ Bh4uda]. 

Afabol 

Bbor&i 

j 


Marar 

u. 

PS 

1 


Bo. 

Bairn 


Bairn 

Bnana 

Bharoga 

] KiMr. 

Thainang ... 

Degar4n ... 


Mahal ... 

Chakbutar ... 

Hutlid ... 

Gnlf<ra 



Khnl ... 

Bani Bhnthan 

1 


Bariiu 



Parlm ... 

Sangaki Bani 

i 

Tbatiuing ... 

KharontV. . . 



Charaa ... 

Tikri 

^ Manjir. 

Pardhan ... 

Kundhira 

y Jaaatii* 

Bo. 

Sirn 

Thainang ... 

Bahnota 

1 

Oiildhaii ... 

Manjfr 


Him 

Tslh4ti4 ... 

I 

Bo. ... 

Balii Salon... 


Mandoln ... 

Sirha 


Thaiiiang 

Chakbra 

Bh^ndal. 

Pejtt 

Bajonth 


'J'undi 

Uthluga 

Baghai. 

Mahal ... 

1)0. 


► Koh41 

Jaminn ... 

Jamuhnr . , 

Balodar . . . 

Jangfil Baoi 


Bo. 

Bari do. ... j 


Mahal ... 

Bo. 

a 

Malundu 

Malund .. | 


Smdhn 

s*undhir 


Khallar . . . 

Khallru ... 

^ Panjla. 

Tono 

1 Piikhri 


Bittu 

1 Kbaddar 

Baiog 

Bafodar ... 

1 SirhH 

liajnagar. 

Bnrju 

Gudda 


! Baldrniil 

Kharont. 

Rah 

Rah 


Mahal 

TaUt 

■ Dhuiul. 

.Tamnm ... 

Bbala 

) 

Barar 

1 Bamim 

Jarobi . . . 

CbaJai 

[ Sahu. 

Karangar 

Rimir 

1 UudiAt. 

Dnrbdu . . . 

BhidLar 

) 

Sndhan ... 

S6i 

Bndhn 

Laugera 

Bhandal. 

Bbedu 

Ghat 

1 Bbalei. 




Bo. 

Gaud ... i 




Mahal 

Jamrhir 

Band-Bftgor 





The following are some of the legends associated with special N4gs 
and I>viiR in different parts of the States — 


Bdaak Ndjy was brought from BhadrawAh 100 years ago, because 
disease was prevalent among the cattle of the State. Basan N4g and 
Nilgni were also brought from Bhadrawih on a similar occasion, and 
Digghn Nig from Pangi. 

Indru Nag derives his name from Indra.* Tradition says that a 
Rana from Suket came tx) Kanyini in Kingra, thence to Korisi, and thence 
to Samri, the Nig and his pujdm accompanying the Rina. The Nag's 
disciple, Dhanda, was drowned in Dalnig, and his idol was also cracked 
in its temple. In one of its hands it holds a trident, in the other a 
chain, with which the chelas beat themselves^ 

Kalihir Nig, his original name, now better known as Kelang, came 
from British Lihul 16 or 16 generations ago when cattle disease was pre- 
valent at Kuffti, and the people of that village had vowed to hold a fair 
if it abated. Tradition says t^t Kelang, in the form of a swpent, rode 
on the horns of a ram from Lihul, and stopped at Dughi two miles 
t K4g hay a temple In Kingra alto— see ia/ra p. 15^. 


Legendf. 
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finuii S«i pNsent temple. Remaining them for three (penem^as, he 
veat to, Dsriia at the source of a etream, a cold place diflloolt ef hoe^ 
so the', ^people petitioned hie ehda to remove lower down, and Uie KAg^ 
through niB iritf/e, told them to oast a ^ from the plaoe, and to 

build a newcemple at the spot where it stopped. By digging the fon^a* 
tions they found a three-headed image of stone, and on removing it a 
stream gashed forth. This was many generations ago. This image is 
in the Pwmtisan attitude.’ R4jd Sri Singh presented a second image of 
eight met^s {ashtdhdt) which stands upright, holding a Idthi or pole in 
its right hand. Its head is covered with figures of serpents, and it 
wears a necklace of ehaklas with a janeo and taragi or waistbelt or 
(loin cloth), all of serpents. This temple is closed from M4gh 1st 
to Biisakh let. At other times worship is performed every Sunday, but 
only sheep and goats are accepted as offerings. 

The following is a list of the Nfigs worshipped in the various vil- 
lages of Brahmaur and the southern portion of the Sadr wisdrat with the 
dates of the fairs and vigils held at e^h, the castes to which the pujdra* 
and ehdas belong, and the R4j&9 in whose reigns the worship is said to 
have been introduced : — 


Kame. 

ViUage. i 

Par^dfia. j 

Date of Fair. 

Pnjdrat and 
eh$lai 

Foanded in 
the reign of 

Bady^la Nag 

Aurab 

Brabmaar j 

Siwan 5tb 

Kiircto Gaddis 

Lachhmi, 


1 



Varma. 

K&g* 

Bbar or Baa- 

Bimri 

BaisAkh 4th 

SaUbi Sarauta 

RAj Singh. 

kaber. 


and 5th 


B^sakl KIg 

Ser , 

Lil ... ' 

BaisAkh 4tb, 

Shipnete Brab* 

Mdgb Tarma. 



5tha 

mans, HAlia. 


Baffftii Kiig 

Dhar or Bit- 

SAmra ... 1 

Bai8ikh4th, 

SArsats, Halis 

Mdib Farma. 

kaber. ^ 

i 

1 

6tb iJAgra 
on Ist of 
Baieikh). 




i 

BijkuNIg 

Mabli 

MablA ... 1 

DaljAtra ... 

... 

Mdsb Varma. 

Bujura NAg 

Trehti ' 

Trebta ... 

... 

SwaliC Brab- 

Sibil Varma. 





mans. 


Digbanpal 

BengbU 

MahU ... 

JAgra on lOtb 

Frangete Gad- 

Mush Varma. 

N(Sg. 



of S4wan. 

dis. 


Dhanohobu 

Ghrebar 

Brabmaar 


Eanetu Gaddis 

Sibil Varma. 

Nag. 

Bigghu Nag 

Bargran 

Brabmaar 

Nag Pan- 

ParAhan Gad- 

Umed Singh. 



i 

cbmi in ; 
HAr or SA- 

dig. 





wan. 

i 


Guldbir Nag 

Pulni 

Brahmaur 


1 KAlotu Gaddis 

SAhil Varma. 

Indra Nag 

Samra 

KothiRanhu 

BhAdon I«t 

Bhogela Brah- 

Miiib Varma. 





mans^ BAtbU. 

j , 

Indra NAg 

Urai 

Kothi Raahd 

... 

TilAra Brab- | 

Mdsh Varma. 





mans. 


ladru Nag 

Saniio 

Chanota ... ' 

Bbadoa Ist 

Bbat Btab- 

Mtish Varma. 

i 

, 1 

AsAuj. 

mang. 


Indru NAg 

Lama 

Chaaota ... 

BbAdon let 

Luntcin Brab- 

MdshVama 



: 


inang. 


Indra Nag 

KawArel 

Chanotd ... 

BbAdou 1st 

P r a mg b A In 

... 

* 

! 

& Aaauj let. 

Gaddis, HAlig. 


Indra Nag j 

ThonklA ... 

Kotbi Ranbu| 

Do. 

Ik 

Jegu Brahmans. 

... 


* A mancsl instrumont like a plate of metal, which i« etrack with a stick, 

* Sitting crHS-legjel in the attitude of derotion, tike rapreaentatiou of Baddha, 
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Name. 

Village. 

Pargana. 

Date of Pair. 

PujdrM and 
ehelat. 

1 Founded in 
tbe reign of 

Indra Nig 

StUikbar ... 

Brabmanr 

... 

Kbaraubtn 

Brabmana. 

Yngikar 

Varma. 

Kallhfir or 
Kelang Nig. 

Kugti 

Btahmaor 


Saaii (Dbatta- 
treya gotra) 
Brahmans, 

New. 

Kntherlm 

K<g. 

Obobhii 

Bnibmaur 


Bingbranttt 

Brahmans. 

S^ha Vanns. 

Kelang Nig 

Kngii 

Brabmanr 

Aniinj 2nd 

; Sasai Brab- 
mana. 

Sibil Varma 

Kelang Nig 

Kalib 

TreUJ ... 


Kal^hi Gaddis 


Katherhn 

Pilni 

Brabmanr 

J igri on 
Magliar Ist. 

Palnel Gaddis 

Sibil Varma. 

Iiatu Nig ... 

Pan)iiai 

Brabmanr 

Bbidon let 

Auren Gaddis 

Sibil Varma. 

MehalNag 

Uiciiita 

Lil 

NAg Panch- 
miof Hir 
or Si wan. 

Bhresin 

Gaddis. 


UehtX mg 

Bh'niih 

MaliU ... 

Baieikh 1st 


Mtish Varma. 

Mehal Nag 

Kulwira 

Bakin 

Hir lOtb-lSth 

! 

Bithia 

Mush Varma. 

Prohal Nig 

Bbamal 

Lil 

Jbalinu Brah- 
mans. 

Mdsb Varma. 

Pnnn or Ind- 
TO Nag 

Stttkar ... 

Tiehti 

Asauj 2nd 

Padln Brab- 
mans. 

Mdsh Varma. 

Bandhola Nig 

Oawari 

Brabmanr 


Barin Gaddis 

Yugakar 

Varrna. 

HamSai Nig 

Bagra 

1 Mahla ... 

Jigri on 
Bhadon 16tb 

Khitclu 

Musb Varma. 

Sehra N^g 

Siner • 

Simr i 

As/ifb 3rd 

Binis 

Alush Varma, 

Satnbar Nig 

Tur 

Basu 

Baisikb 15th- 
ICtb. 

Cbbingbwana 

Gaddis. 

Musb Varma. 

Khugehar ! 

Nig. j 

Fr*ndi 

Basu 

BaishkU 9tb 

Alukwiu Brah- 
mans. 

Mdsb Varma. 

Situhar Nig ; 

Sliikroni * 

Lil 

Bbidoii 1st 

Chate Gaddis 

Mdsb Varma. 

Sitihar Nig j 

BaiidH ' 

! 

Lil 


Glmkin Gad- 
dis. 

Pbngas Brah- 
man, Bitbis. 

Alusb Varma. 

TJman Nag j 

Kalaiidre(H})a- j 
ni. i 

1 

Kalandra 

DaIjAtr4 in 
Bbidon or 
Asauj. 

Musb Varma. 


Tli<" following* is a list of the Ndgs in Pangi 


Dauti Nflg 
Kusir Nag 
Bosir Ndg . . . 
Bjuek Doo 
Det Ndg ... 
Jn^eaar N^ff . 
Prbr Ndg 
-l^lal N% ... i 
Joryun N4g I 
Bigal Pani- ' 
li^r N4g. I 
Kut^san Nag 
Biru N5g ... 
Jatrun N&g 
BosarNig 
Kum Nil 

Tif 


Villagfi. 

^ Barw^as 

Suriil 

KHar 

I Sach 
Helor 
Kntal 
Qisal 

V.J, 

js&llii 

Hackim 

Hein 

Be 


Pargana. 


!") 

I > Dai'WtU, 

I Kilnr. 


^Siich 


Name. 


Chanir Nag 
Bamba Nag 
Kidaru Nag 
Miiidhal DevJ: 
Mirknla Devf| 
Kalka Devf 
Sitla Devf 
Mibl Ndg 
Arw .8 Nag 
Niletu Nig 
Malil Nag 
Bhaui Nig 
Bharsi Nag 
Bisher Nag 
Nisar Nag 


Village. 


Parmaur 
j Shor 
Mindhal 


^Tiudf 


Bajnn 

j Silgraoa ... 

Margrion ... 
Tuude 


Pargana, 


jsdcli. 


L&lral. 
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Tfte legend of Det Kig at KilAr is that be was originally located 
ia Mhuli and human victims were offered to him. The lot had fallen 
on the only remaining son of a poor widow, and she was bewailing her 
misfortune when a Gaddi passed by, and, hearing the tale of w'oe, offered 
to take her sWs place. He, however, stipulated that the Kdg should be 
allowed to devour him, and on his presenting several parts of his body in 
succession without any result he got angry and tlirew the Nig into the 
Chandrabbiga. It got out of the river at Kilir and being found by a 
cowherd was carried up to the site of the present temple, when it fell 
from his back with the face on the ground. A shrine was erected and 
the image set up with its face looking inwards : and a clump of cedar 
trees at once grew up around the shrine. 

Kathura Nig is a godling associated with pulse just as Sandhbta 
Nig is with barley. The offerings to a Nig are an iron mace [khandai 
a crooked iron stick {knndi)^ both of which are left at the slirine, a sheej) 
and cakes, which are shared by the priest, the chela and the worshi]>i>er 
and eaten 


The Nag cults in Kangba. 

In Kingra where snake-worship is not uncommon Nig temples 
are rare, but the following is onC : — 


Name. ! 

i 

Date of fair. | 

Kitual. 

lodrd Nig founded by 
a Kina of GLanilra. 

Jeth Ist 

1 The Image of a snake is engraved on a slab. 
A ^ag or a jap fa U celebrated at oa<'h 

The idol is that of i 
hlfi family god. 

1 

i 

1 

ljnrve?4t ai:d the poor arc led A nagdehu 
is also oh'-erved at inch harvest, and 10 
goats are sacrificed at tb.e Rsbi »nd 13 
at Khfirif, Jtddhnt and faqira being 
entertained. The rituol ot s tcrifico is 
conducted according to the behests of 
the chelas who go into trances and 
niHJ ifest the gods conceiued. The I>urga 
^d(h is recited during Die Naurd/ra 
festivals. Tho popular belief is <*that 
' the prosperity of the harvests depends 


! 

j 

on this god xvhoso displeasure is said to 
cause hail and drought. 


in tfiAna nanitai is a slirinc to JNag Jamw^Ian or ‘ N^ig ot tlie 
Jamwil tribe ^ (or possibly ^ the people of Jammu At this snake- 
bite is cured and goats etc. are sacrificed.^ Besides Shesh Nig, who 
supports the world on his head, there are 7 Nags, mz. Takshak, basuki, 
Bajr Danshan, Karkotak, Heinmalli, Sankhu and Kali Nig. The 
Nig Takolak plays an important part in the Mahdbhdrata and 
Visnjki is also well known in Hindu mytholosry. Kali ar\d Sankhu Nags 
are found in Kulu, Vajra-dainchina may be the Sanskrit form of Bajr 

‘ See Vol. II, p. 27l<»/ra, for offerings to Kailung Nag ia also noticed 

00 p. 215 infra. 

8 P. K. Q., II, §120. 
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Pansban and it $o hh name means * be whose bite is like l^btnit^/ 
8ankbn is also called DudhiX tbe milky snake. He and Oli Nig are 
worshipped on Tuesdays, especially in Hir and Siwan : ti&iey protect 
crops from white-ants and rats and are offered milk, honey, he-goats eto.^ 

At the mandtr of Na?a Bari in ChatroU no fair is held^ The 
temple was founded by Edna Kalis of Ndrpur some 160 jrears ago, but 
was afterwards built bj^ Riji Jagat Tani. He enshrined in it a stone 
image of a snake. It is managed by a Brahman pujdri whose gSt is 
Sapdef Fruit etc. is offered as morning and evening after wor- 
ship and a lamp is lit every evening. 

TheNXg cults in the Simla Hills. 

The deola Nag- in pargana Kandaru. — Nig is one of the most 
p>werful in the Simla hills. He appeared some 1509 jeai*s 

at a time when three (Uotafi held the part of the country which is now the 
Nag's dominion. These were Dadrii in pargatta Kandaru, Batfaindla 
in pirgana. Chadara in Keurithal, Malinsliar in Madhin State (at 
Kiari), but tlieir historv is no longer remembered. The States of 
Madhan, Kennthal and Kumharsain had already established themselves 
when Nag appeanxl and there was a State called Koti or Rajana, ap- 
parently ill Kandaru pargana^ whose rulers belonged to the family of 
Sirmur. Some people say that the Bain 'rhakur family of Madhin 
having died out , a prince of Kahlur (Bilispur), ancestor of the present 
chief, was brought in to rule over Madhan soon after Nig appeared. 
Nag's history is that five Brahman brothers named Kalu, Gijan, Moel, 
Chand and Chanan once live 1 at Bharana, a village now in Madhin. 
Kalu, tho eldest, was a hermit. Once a mdhti came to Bharana and 
put his lUan under a kelo tree, cooked some food and asked Kilu to 
oat it with him. He gave Kdlii four loaves, of which he ate two and kept 
the oilier two in his pocket. At the mdliids invitation Kilu stayed the 
night with him, and at midnight saw carpets spread before the sdd/iu^s 
dmn, torches lighted and pam^ Raja Indin's dancing girU|^ come and 
dance before the sddhn. Kalu watched this with amaze, but before day- 
break the mdhu and all had disappeared Kalu returned home, but was 
intent on finding the ffddJiu again, as he believed him to be Riji Bhar- 
tari himself. He climbed to the top of Tikkar hill where his brothers 
grazed tlielr sheep, but they could tell him nothing and bade him return 
homo and fetch food. When he reached home Kalu found his daughter- 
in-law at "work, and on his asking her to give him some flour she said 
that she was in a hniTv to milk the cows and so he returned to Tikkar 
empty-handed. In his disapix)iutmeut and from love for the %&dhu 
he fl(Kl like a mad man leaving his cap, on the Tikkar peak, and 
throwing his two remaining loaves which had turned into black stones, 
to the shepherds While roaming far and wide in search of the ^ddhu 
Kdlu flung away his clothes and everything he had on him one by one 

‘ Kdngra QaiseUeer, 1904, p. 103. 

* J>eoia Ndg, * This combination,’ writes Dr* Hntcliisoii, * mast be wrong. The first 
name may be Diuta or some such word, but it cannot bo dfiota^ The Devtas and Derfs arc 
quite distinct from the NAgs« A NAg therefore cannot be called a deota or 
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at different plaoesi and at last died. It is believed by the people that 
when he gave his brothers the stones, they and the sheep also turned 
into stones and that KAld when he died became a mreli (a big snake). i 

This mreli devoured men and lived on Tikkar hill. It would 
wander all over ChadAra, MadhAn and Kandaru— the then Koti State,^ 
until the people begged the deotae Dodru, Bathindlu and MalAnshar for 
protection, but they declared weeping that they could not subdue the 
NAg that had appeared in the form of a sareli. Such a terror to the 
countryside, had he become that he would draw people inlb his mouth 
fiom afar with his breath. HArtu fort was then in jossession of Sinnur 
and its oflScer seat 3Z men to Ruper to fetch supplies. On their return 
they saw a cave where they intended to halt, but found themselves in 
the monster^s mouth. Four Silu brothers, KalAls, of Kelti village, volun- 
teered to kill the and collected people for the enterj^rize. They 

found it sleeping in a NAIA, with its head at Kelti and its tail at 
KhingsliA, a distance of over 5 miles. It was arranged that one of the 
EalAIs should enter its mouth with an iron jamday or sjKjar in his hand, 
so that if i\ie sareli shut its mouth the /a »?//(/ r would keep its jaws 
open, and another man might enter its throat and thrust his jamday 
through its neck, while others mounting its back might see the i^pear 
head and avoiding that spot hack at the serpent on every other side 
until it was cut to pieces. Led by the Kalals the people acted as 
arranged and the monster w^as killed, the escort*^ from Hartu emerging 
alive from its stomach. In the monster^s huge head were found two 
images of Mul NAg, as the deolah^^ said. This image is jet black 
with a singhdsan on which the NAg reposes, two Bliagwaii Devis sit- 
ting on either side with hands clas^ied and also Ofi each side a tiger 
watching. One of the images in the temple is at Dhar village and the 
other is at Jadun temple in Cliadara pargana. Some say three images 
were found. Hundreds of people collected and Brahmans who carried 
the images fell into a trance and the Nag spirit spoke through them say- 
ing that he claimed the dominion of the three deotm and should be carried 
first to Kiavi.'^ Besides others Pargi of Kelti, Mod Brahman of 
Bhrana, Paqir PujAraof Jadun and Sadi Ram Pujara of Dhar (Kandani) 
accompanied the Nag to Kiari and asked Dhonklu Cband, Thakur of 
MadhAn, and his brother Kela to accept this new deota. The 'fbakur said 
that none but Malanshar was his god and that the image was nothing 
but a newa or pdp and so he hesitated to treat the NAg as a god. The 
people said that the Nag would strike like lightning. The NAg then 
left KiAri, but rested in a cave called Sbungra near it until some three 
months later a man named Gori of Kharal gave him dkupdip and ghi 
and thus encouraged Nag soared to the skies and a bolt from the blue 
destroyed MalAnshar deotah temple. The ThAkur's RAni wa.s distressed 
in many ways, his sons while sleeping were overturned in their bed and 

^ SifU'fU, In Chamba the word ia tatdl with the aamc meaning. 

ThU Koti State tlionld not be confounded witii the pre»eut Ko^i State near Simla. 

• Some say that the Hartu men were not Bdrd Bisk, U, 12 + 20 « 82, but Bdrd 
Bishi, 12 X 20 * 240 men. Hartu is more commonly called Haratu or Hattu. 

♦ KUri was then the capital of the chiefs of Modhiu State, Dharampur being rliosen 
ateroa. 
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rolled dowti to the dbra (cowshed), serpents appeared in the milk and 
worms in tUe food served to the family. J^eofa Malinshar eonfessed 
that he had no power to check the and the of Madb4n was 

compelled to acknowledge him as his family god instead of Maliiishar 
who fled to Piiiarli wheie a temple was subsequently built for him. K4f 
became chaurikdiho, ue. god of the (jaddi and chant. Some people say 
that it was after this time that the Bain family of Madhan was suc- 
ceeded by a Kahlur prince. When acknowledged as gdddi deota of 
MadhAn, returned to ChadAra and asked the jieople to build hini 
a temple at arplace shown by ants. Jadun was indicated and here the 
NAg^s temple stands. It is said that NAg is not fond of gold orna- 
ments, so he never accepts gold, but the two loaves turned into stones were 
placed ill the temple. Bailiindlu deota was also forced to abandon his 
dominions to NAg and he took up his abode at Chotha in Bhajji. Besides 
the Jadun temple NAg vvant^ a temple at the spot where the mdhn 
had appeared and KAlu had received the two loaves, so there, too, a temple 
was built and in its enclosure stands the hi on tree beneath which there 
was the dancej A fourth temple to NAg was built at Dhar in Kandarii. 
Dodru deota^s temple which stood below Karaali village was destroyed 
by lightning. X)odru fled to Madhan and Dobra is named after him. A 
Thator of the Sirmur family ruk*d Koti in Kandara, and his family god 
w’as Narotu, a deofa which had come with liiin from Sirmur. Mul, com- 
monly called Padoi, had also accompanied this prince from Chiinjar MalAna 
remr {?oave) near Mathiaua. This Thakur was hard pressed by the 
Raja of Kiilu who was building a fort on Tikkar, so he invoked the 
NAg for help. A small d^'on (temple) * liad already been built at 
Tikkar for Nag close to where the fort was being built by the Raj A of 
Kulu, and Nag perfoimed miiacles which deterred him from building 
the fort The negi of Kulu used to go to sleep at Tikkar and awake to 
find himself at Alalag, 5 miles away in Bhajji. For some time a mys- 
terious spirit carried him to Malag every night and at last when sitting 
on a plank at Tikkar he found it sticking to his back. Dismayed at 
the power ot* Nag deota the RAjA^s camp left Tikkar and returned 
to SultAiqmr in Kulu, the plank still sticking to his negt^s back. Dis- 
tressed at this siglit the R^ja begged Nag to pardon his negi, promis- 
ing to present him with an image and copper nakdras and also to 
sacrifice goats to him wherever he himself or any of his negis passed 
through the NAg^s dominions. As soon as this vow was made the plank fell 
from the negi\ back. When anything clings to a man the proverb goes 
Kalioa jSdg re jae ialchli, 'Mike the plank of Kalwa Nag.^^ The Kulu 
Raja sent a pair of copper nakaras and an image still kept in DhAr 
temple called MAn Singh (presumably\lic Rajahs name). When the 
Kulu negi loft Tikkar the 'riiakur of Koti affected NAg more than ever 
and gave him a jdgir in several villages. The name of this Thakur was 
Deva^ Singh, but whether he was the Dothainya^ who came from 
Sirmur or a descendant of the Sirmur Dotlninya is not known. 

* Apparently tliis word should be deofhi, but that would mean a porch, not a tomplo. 
But both dtofi and iiewra are said to mean ‘ temple.* The rest of this account is far fi'ow 
mcid. We are not told the Kulu N^g’s name. KaHa dorircs his name from KAlu, 
Brahman, appirenlly. 

« For Dothainya («» heir-apparent) scs Vol. Ill, p 11. It is the Saaskr. Dwis- 
•»niya (cadet). 
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De^tm Nig has the following bMrs (servants), and certain Bhagwatis 
are his companions : — 

(1) Bhors (as he is commonly called). — It is said that Kiln, 

Brahman, in his wanderings tore a hair out of his^ head and threw it 
away at a place called Loli (hair). It became a spirit and joined Nig 
when he appeared from the head. He acts as a watchman and 

is given a loaf by the people : when there is a Min at Loli he is given 
a khadn or sheep. 

(2) Khom. — This Ihdr appeared from Khoru ^deh (a plain 
near Binipur, two miles to the east of Tikkar hill). Kilh^had left some* 
thing at this thdeh^ and it too turned into a spirit and joinefl^Nig when he 
appeared. This bhdr protects cattle, and is given an iron nail or ring 
called kanaila as an offering by the people. 

(3) Shakta. — This bhdr appeared from Shiwa or Shabhog the place 
where the sareli had his tail. Some indeed say that its tail became a 
spirit called Shakta. He is offered a loaf by the people for protecting 
o^oats and shepherds. 

(4) Sharpal is consfdered a low class bhdr and worshipped by 
Kolis etc. ; his spirit does not come into a Kanet or pnjata^ but a JKoli 
is inspired by him and speaks. His function is to drive awj^y evil 
spirits, bliut^ parct etc. Nag does not go into the house of 

caste man and so Sharpal is sent in his place, Niig^s harqi (iron a<2tff) 
accompanying him. A loaf is given Tor him. When returning the 
Nig^s harqi^ is purified by sprinkling on it milk and cow^s urine. This 
is shajherna (making ]>ure). 

(5) Gungi is considered a female bha^ and her abode is at Dya 
above Dhar village. Every third year on an auspicious day {malrdrat) 
fixed by a Brahman Nag goes to Dya. A goat is sacrificed to N^g 
and a cheli or kid to Gungi. She ap]>eared at Dya from a hair which 
fell from Kalu or from his sweat and joined Nag. Slie protects ])eoplo 
from pestilence. 

(6) Than is also a bhd^ : ho originated at Kiari and came with 
Nag when he was acknowledged by the Mad ban fjaddi. He also drives 
away hhut,paret etc. 

These are the six but the other companions of Nag rank , 

above them in degree. These are the Bhagwatis — 

(1) Bhagwati Kechi. — A few years before the Gurkha invasion 
Ranji- of Bashahr came to Jaduu and Dhkv and plundered Deota 
NAg^s treasury, some of whose images he took to Bashahr. Deota Nag 
punished him by his power and he/ound his ribs sticking out of his sides 
and the milk that he drank coming out tlirongh the lioles. One of the 
Ldma Gurus told him that his spoliation of Nag^s treasury was the direct 
cause of his complaint, so he returned all what he had taken from the 
temple. Bhima Kali of Sarahan in Basliahr also gave Ndg a pair of 
chamba wood dhoU and a karndl together with a hdW shut up in one of 

»No Buch word fts harqi is traceable iu Tika Ham’s Dicfy, of Paha fi VialecU. J. A. S* 
B., 1911. He givob schetnu : to purify. Sharijhernd riiar karnd. 

* KanjCt wazir commonly called Kaiiji and great-grandfather of Rdm Bahddur, 
voazir of Basliahr, who conquered Dodra Kowar. 

• Karndt A long straight trumpet fluted at the mouth, Kdl or kdli A small drum 
shaped like an hour-glas^. 
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the dhk. When the iDstrumente were put in temple they 

played of themselves at the dead of night. When people asked.Ifdg 
the reason he said that the Kdli sent by Bhfma Kill sounded them. 
The K&li of Hashahr^ however, could do no further mischief as she was 

subdued by Nag arid bidden to dwell at Rechi, the hill above Sapdbu, 

on the Hindustan-Tibet Road, where a chaunfra (platform) was built for 
her. She is a kind of subordinate companion to N4g and protects women 
in child-birth. 

{%) Nicbi is a Bhagwati. She dwells at Roni in Chad4ra in a 
small </eom"i^smal! temple) and lives with Jharoshra Kolis, but her spirit 
speaks throng a TurL Her duty is to guartl Nag^9 musical instru-^ 
ments, nii/tdft etc. If a Koli touches any instrument a 

goat is taken from him as a punishment. 

(3) Jal Matri Bhagwati has her temple at Kingsha. She 
apj>eared near the water where the sareli was killed and is a goddess of 
water, 

(4) Karmeiihri Bhagwati came out of a piece of the BarelV% flesh 
and her deora is close to tliat of Xag at Jadun. She also drives away 
eyft suurits and can tell all about Wynlaijahhaija (?) — tlie kind of spirit that 

trouble. 

(of, Dhincliai Bhagwati preserves stoves of milk and People 
invoke her for plenty of milk and y/a‘ in their houses. 

(6) Devi Bajhshi Bhagwati appeared from Ranipur where some- 
thing fell from Kalu and became t|is Bhagwati, She protects people 
from famine and pestilence. 

(7) Bhagwati Tikkar lives with N«g at Tikkar. Tikkar Ndg 
is the same as Jadun aiulDyr Nag. This same Nag has separate 
images at Jadun, Kiari, Bhanina, DhAr and Tikkar. As generations 
have passed away, people now think each a separate and not the same Ndg. 
The different fturf/anas each worship the Niig of their owa pargjna. 
People say that Kalu left his topx at Tikkar and that it turned into 
this Nag, Dhar Nag calls Niig of Tikkar his f/iirfc. Jadun Nag calls 
Dhar N4g liis ddda or elder brother. Dhar Niig calls Jadun Nag his 
bhiU or younger brother, and Bharaua Nag is called by him haJmdm 
or brother. Prom this it may be inferred that Tikkar N.ig is the 
central spirit of the other Nigs, because it Avas here that Kalu became 
the sardi and his shepherd brothers with the sheep and the two loaves 
all turned into stones. There are two temples on the top of Tikkar.*^ 
On the following teokdrs which are celebrated on Tikkar people collect 
at melm : (i) the Salokri in Baisakh : (ii) the Jathenjo in Jeth, when all 
the Nigs stay there at night and all the residents of the countryside 
bring a big loaf and pJri and divide them amongst the people. This 
loaf is called saoitd : (Hi) at the llihili, when 11 images called the 11 
mtih are brought, the shepherds also bringing their sheep and returning 
to Dhar at night. The pNjdras feast the people and next dajrtwo 
images (kanarti) go to Kamili village to receive their dues and two 

‘ This is the rii.^ which is seen from Sisiila to the aorth and from which the Sh ili 
p5ak risos. Too rids^o shrefcohos norfch-oasfc from the Shali aad between the two temples lies 
the bourilary line, the southern valley being shared between MadUau and Keontbal and the 
northern betwoiw Bhajji aul Ku nh irsain. The boundaries of four States meet here. 
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imsges to Neori village for the same purpose. These two liuagos are 
the Deo n Mohri and that of Mdn Singh of Kulu : {iv) at the N4g 
Fanduai in Bh&don the observances resemble those at the Salokri ; 
(v) at the M&gh or Makkar Shaukrdnt when three goats are sacrificed, 
one giren by Eumbdrsain State, one by the taminddrt and a third by 
the villagers of Loli. Deota also givts alms. One of the temples 
at Tikkar belongs to the Kandaru i)eoplc and the other to those of 
Jadun and Madhiu. 

It may be noted here that there is also a Ndg Deota at Kandi 
kotii, in Suket, who is an offshoot of the Deota Kalvfl Ndg. The 
legend is that a Brahman of Bhardna village went to Charag, a village 
in Suket, and asked women who were husking rice to give him some for 
his idol of the Ndg as Ikog (food) •. the women scornfully declined to give 
him any, so the image stuck to the aJihat and warned by this miracle 
they gave it some rice. At this time a hftiit which dwelt in a large stone 
used to devour human beings and cattle so the people called tn the Ndg 
for help, and he in the guise of lightning broke the stone in pieces and 
killed the bhut. The people built the Ndg a temple which bad 1 1 
rooms. Another Ndg’s temple stands at Hemri in Bhajji. Crows 
destroyed the crops in this village and so a Bhardna Brahman brought 
an image of Ndg and established it at Ilemri. Dum Deota, who also 
lives there, made friends with the Ndg, The place where they live is 
called Deothdn.’ At Neori village Dhai Nag slew a bhut who used 
to kill cattle. It lived in a stone close behind the village and a Neori 
woman secretly wtjrshipped it, but Kalwa Ndg destroyed the stone with 
the devil inside it and overwhelmed the house of the woman who was 
killed together with her tiiree sheep. When the Ndg goes to his village 
he sits on the sjwt and siK*aks to the jieople. Every third year tlie 
Nag goes to Bhardua and tliere drinks milk from n vc.sse]. In Kelo, a 
village in Bhajji, there lived an old man and his wife who had no son, 
so they asked the Nag for one, and he told them to sit there one Sunday 
at a place which had been purified by cow's dung and urine, and there- 
on present a goat for sacrifice and think of him. This they did, and 
the Ndg appeared iu the sky in the form of a large eagle. Descend- 
ing to the place he placed in the woman's lap a male child and took 
away the goat. The old woman found her breasts full of milk and 
nursed the baby. This family is now called the Ludi Parwar or eagle's 
family. This miracle is said to have occurred 700 years or 17 gener- 
stioDB ago. Another miracle is thus described 

Some people of Dhar who were returning from the plains through 
Knnhidr State halted at Kunhiar for the night. As they were singing 
the bdr (songs) of the Nag, he as usual apjiearcd in one of the men, 
who began to talk about stete affairs in Kunhidr. The Bdnd asked 
them about their deota and his jKJwers and they said that their Ndg 
Deota could work miracles. So the old Bdnd asked the Ndg for a sou 
and heir [fikka) and vowed that if by the Ndg's blessing he had a 
he would invite the Deota to Kunhidr. The Edna was blotted with an 

^ Peo> t.6. Deota anti Mdn a'placci i.e. the Deota’e |>laoe« 
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hoi he forijot hie vow and the boy feU «ick When all hope of hie 
life was lost^ the Brahxnaha said that some Seota has caosed his utness as 
a punishment for some ingratitude. The was thus reminded of hia 
vow and invited the to Kunhi&r and it is said that one mm finm 
every house in his dominions accompanied the N4g to Kunhiir; and "the 
U&nh afraid to entertain so large an as^mbkge soon permitted the 
deoia to return home saying that he would not invite him again as be 
a as only a petty chiefs bnt presented him with 11 idols to bo distributed 
among bis tenjjples. These images are celled the kanariv, mohraB. 

Padoi Dwta is the Ndg^s adoptive brother and Shari Devi of 
MaibiSna is his ^loptive sister. The deoia Manan is also his adoptive 
brother, but this tie has only lateh^ been created. 

The Jadian deo^a sometimes goes to, Isathe at Maldwan, a stream 
close to Jadun village, and he considers the Shungra cave, where the 
N4g goes and stays at night, his tiratli (place of pilgriinage). 

Deota NAg of Dh4r holds from Kumhdrsain a jdgir in Kahdam 
pargana worth Rs. 76-6-3. 

Deota has a small temple at KamAli in Kandaru. A man 
from" 6-athri brought him to Karaili. The Kamdli villagers alone accept 
Dum"* Deota as their family god, though they resj^ct the Nig seeing 
that they live in his dominions. 

DeOT.I NAg of DhaLI in PAKQANA CqEBISHt. 

Not more than 500 years ago there was a temple in a forest at 
Tilku, where the zaminddn of Dhali had broken up some land for 
cultivatio!). A deota (here harassed them and the Brahmans said that 
he was a Nig, so they began to worship him and he was pleased : they 
then brought his imago \o Shailla village and built him a temple. 
When Padoi Deota passed through this village a leper was cured by 
him and the people of Shailla began to worship him, so the Nig left 
the village and Padoi took {X)8se8sion of his temple there. But the 
people of Dhali took the Nig to their own village and placed him in a 
temple. Padoi is now the family god of the Shailla people and the 
Dhali men regard Nig as their family god. The Nig's image is jet 
black and a Bhagwati lives with him. A (ikol and a nahdra are bis 
iiifetruments of music and he also has a jagunih or small staff. He 
visits his old place at Tilku every year on the Nig Pa^chmi day. He 
is only given dj^updip once a month on the Shankrint day. The 
Brahmans of Barog, which lies in another pargana^ worsWp him, as they 
once lived at Khecheru near Tilku. This Nig haslio bhor and holds 
no jdgir from the State. He has no connectioirrtrith Kalwa Nig, the 
Nig of Kandaru. 

if' ^ 

DbOTA NAo op DHANAL lit-CHBBISHI. 

Anothe#*aSFig Deota is he at Dlianal inlcfifebishi parrfana. Nearly 
500 years ago he appeared in a field at Nago-^^na, a place near Pati 
Jubar on the Shangri State border, where there was an old templ^. 
A man of Dhanal Tillage was ploughing Ms field near Nago-thAna wheti 
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lie fetiiid a black image. He took it home, but some days afterwards 
it began to persecute him and the Brahmans said that it was the NAg 
who wished to be worshipped. So the Dhanal people began to affect him. 
This rfeoia too has a 4M and karndl hwi no jagnntL No Hta is 
given him The Dhanal people regard Malendi as their family god 
yet they worship N% too in their village, thinking that he protects 
cattle and gives plenty of milk etc. He has no bhor and holds no 
jdffir from the State. The people of Kandaru think that these Ndgs in 
Dhanal and Dhali are the same as Kalwa Ndg. The spirits came here 
also, hut the Chebishi men do not admit the iiict. This Ndg has really 
no connection with Kalwa Ndg of Kandaru. /. V s?" h 

Deota Nag op GHimoA. 

Ghunda, a village in Chagaon pargarta of Kumhdrsain, is Inhabited 
by Rajputs, ‘ Mians \ who trace their ancestry to the old Hairat 
family which once held the rdj of Sirrnur., When their ances- 
tor came from Sirmur thCy brought with them an image (probably 
of their family god at that time) and made a tcm]>le for him at 
Ghunda. Ndg, another deota at Ghnnda, also resides with this ^^otn 
o| Sirm&r, This deota is called Shirgul. The history of Deota NM is 
as follows 

Many generations ago there lived in village Charoli (Kot Khiii) a 
Brahman whose wife gave birth to a serpent. This serpent used to come 
from a great distmice to the Naga Nali forest in Kumh^rsain and 
loved to play in a maiddn near Kothi (in Kuinhdrsain). Cows grazed 
in the maiddn and the serpent sucked the milk from them. The cowherd 
was duly reprimanded by the people for his carelessness, but at last 
he founfl how the serpent used to suck the milk. A faqir in Kothi 
village then determined to kill the serpent, so he came to the maiddn 
at noon tide, and cut the serpent into three pieces, but was burnt alive 
whilst killing it. Some days later a woman who was digging clay 
found images into which the three pieces of the serpent had turned. 
One of these images was brought by Brahmans to Ghnnda village, an- 
other was taken to B%i (a village in Chajoli, in Kumhirsain) and the 
third was taken by the Brahmans of Bhamrara, a village in Ubdesh par- 
gana of Kumh^rsain. Temples were built to Nr^g in these villages. 
The Ghunda N4g (though Ndg is usually dtulhadhdri) is not dndhadhdri 
and goat# are sacrificed to him. Every third year a haUipojd m^la is held, 
but no annual fair i« held. The people of Ghunda, Cjjarbayayna, Kotla, 
Ko(hi and Kat&li, especially the Kolis, worship him. Ndg Deota has a 
gi'ant of land worth Rs. 2-2-6 a year from Kumhdrsain. 

Shabvan and Chathla NAgs, 

Sharvati Nig of SSpshan is cal ted Sliarvan after the village of 
Shodhan, The f alio win gaSife is told of the Ndg of Chathla : — 

A woman named Rhtlri of Maehroti, a village in the Kot Khdi 
ffa-y® birth toa jpake [nag]. She was terrified but the snake 
told her not- to be aff^id but to go and live in the upper storey leaving 
the lower one to him and to give him milk through a hole. She did as 
the snake told her, and after siiK months be had grown so large that he 
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filled the whole room. He then told her of hie intention to quit her honse 
for good^ and said she would get something for her maintenance, if she 
brushed his bod;f with a broom when he moved* This she did, wl^reupon 
gold fell from «is body hut when she saw it, thinking to keep the wonder- 
ful reptile, she caught hold of its tail and pulled it towards her The 
serpent, however, gave a jerk and threw her into the air, s6 that she 
fell on a rock at M&hon in Kuinh^rsain and was killed* She is worship- 
ed there to this day. The snake afterwards settled' in a ravine in Eothi, 
a vfllage in Kumh&rsain, and lived on the milk of the cows whioh came 
there to drink. When the zammddrs of Kothi saw how their milk 
went, they cut the snake in three pieces with a sword. One piece fell 
in Ghathla village, where it was at once changed into an imwe, an- 
btlmr fell in Ghunda, in Kumharsain, and the third in P^, a vulage in 
Balsadfj and they have all been w'orshipped ever since. - 

^ Thb Nag Goli or Kot EhXi. 

This Nag originally dwelt in Kulu where for generations he sent 
rain and sun'^hiue in due season. But suddenly he began to send 
nothing hut rain, so his followers one day cast his idol, images and 
litter into the Sutlej, as a hint thifc they were no longer satisfied with 
his rule Some days liter however one of his images was washed up 
oiT' .the river's bank amt there a villager from Parog found it on his 
return from a trip to Kulu. Thinking he had only found an ornament, 
he passed through a hamlet where a Jaff was being held in honour of the 
goddess and joined in the merry-making. The sacrificial victims how- 
ever would not shiver, even when sprinkled with water, in token that 
they were acceptable to the goddess, and when the priests consulted the 
oracle they were told by the goddess that a greater than she had cast a 
spell upon them. She also revealed the stranger^s possession of the Nig 
ajid when a goat was sacrificed to him he lifted the spell which lay upon 
the animals and they were duly sacrificed. The villager then went 
on his \vd,f home, where he was constant in worship of the Nig but 
he kept his possession of the image secret. In those days the goddess 
was worshipped through all the countryside, but when the villager 
got home slie was iiway on tour collecting her usual offerings, and 
when on her return journey she reiched a deep ravine the rain began 
to pour in torrents and in the middle of the stream the goddean and her 
eficort wore swept away by a sudden spate. She was never seen 
again, and her escort also perished. The deluge too continued, causing 
ruin of harvests and landslides until the people through the diviners 
discovered the Nag's presence in their midst. Him they installed in 
the Devils old temple and now he only occasionally turns summer into 
winter or brings rain at harvest time. For long his fame extended no 
further than the adjoining villages and once a large serpent dammed up 
a narrow torrent during the rains, until its pent-up waters threatened 
to overwhelm a Thfikur^s castle and township though perched high 
above them. The villagers' own god, preoccupied with the preserva- 
tion of his own shrine, was powerless to s'aA^e them, so they inydked the 
aid of Nig, promising him grants of land and an annual festival* 
Already the waters had invaded their own god's temple and his idol 
had fallen on its face, when Goli Ni4g flew to the rescue* A ball of 



6m iha aerpaat, r^nt it into a thoasanci pieoes, and released the 
steeaiii* Goli N4g^ also became the patron deity of the Biaiis of Kot 
ithii by a similar feat. One of them was attacked by the ruler of 
Kulu who besieged him in his fort. In this desperate strait he seat 
for the priests of all the neighbouiing gods and pledged himself to serve 
him whose priest could eat two loaves, each containing half a maand 
of barley flour. Goli Ndg^s Bmhtnan at once passed the test and him 
the Rdni sent to plead his cause with the NAg. In answer to his 
prayers a great thunder cloud fell on the Kulu RdjA^a camp and a flash 
of lightning blew up his magazine. As his men fled th^NAg pursued 
them with ihunderholts and drowned many by rain spouts or the 
swollen torrents which overwhelmed them. So Kot KhAl^fort still 
stands on its isolated rock, a monument to Goli NAg^s powAr/ But 
the late adherence of these two states to bis cult gives his first worship- 
pers j>recedence over them and so when he patronises their festivals be 
only sends his smaller imagesi carried in a miniature palki^ while his 
tours among his senior votaries are regal progresses in which he rides 
in a palinquin decked with a full panoply of images and trappings. 
Once a XhAkur made him and his escort prisoners and mockingly 
challenged him to fill a huge vessel with water in the drought of May, 
Not only did the Nag achieve tbis< but th%rain changed to sleet and 
then to snow, until the bills around were capped with it. In vain 
the Thakur tried to appease him with gifts. The NAg cursed his line 
and his territories were annexed to another state. But descendants of 
its former subjects assert that the ThAkur was forgiven and that his 
gifts were accepted, as they still hang on the walls of the NAg'^s temple 
in token of his victory,^ 

ThH h^NAKES OK BrUA, 

Brua is a hamlet on the Baspa, a tributary of the Sutlej, and the 
story goes that once upon a time a man took to wife a girl from Paunda. 
When she >vent to visit her mother the latter nofit ed that the girl looked 
thin and ill, and leaint from her that Brua, which is perched a thousand 
feet above the river, was so far from any stream tbati the women had 
to fetch all the water for the village from tlie Baspa. So she captured 
some snakes and put them in a basket which she handed to her daughter 
with injunctions not to peep inside the basket on her way hick atid to 
place the snakes in a corner of her lower storey. Just before she reach- 
ed the village however curiosity overcame her and she opened the basket. 
One snake slipped out there and before she got home two more escapetl 
in a similar way. At each place streams gushed forth, and to this day 
refresh the wayfarer. At the corner of the room where she placed the 
basket on her arrival at the village a fountain sprang up so that she no 
longer had to fetch water from the Baspa. When the other housewives 
of the Tillage noticed that she no longer went to the river to bring 
water they asked her why she did not go with them. Then she told 
them that her mother had done, and how that in the lower storey of 
her house a never-failing spring was flowing. But an ill-natured bag 
became jealous that a stranger should be spared the toil of her sisters, 
euTBed her with an evil eye and hatched a plan to bring misfoituue upon 
her. She bade her ofEer incense to the sacred snakes which bad caused 
^Oottdraised front the Fionw of July Gth, 1913. 



tba «pritin to How and told her to mix filth mtb oil and earth and bnni 
it at the lountain* This she did and as the smoke ascended the snakes 
swelled out in anger, growing to huge serpents/ and elarted to the door 
by which she was standing. In fear for her life she slashed at the 
nearest and cut it into fragments, thereby committing a grievous sin, for 
the Idmdft say when a snara is killed the world of serpent is plnng^ in 
mouimmg for the next 8 days, and none will taste of fodd. As a punish- 
ment the spring disappeared, but to this day grass grows in the corner 
of the cattle-shed. The three other snakes escaped unhurt. One crossed 
the pass to Pekidn where it became warder of the god ChasrAlu. The 
second n^ade its way to a neighbouring village of which it became the 
god, third elected to remain at Brua. The girl picked up the 

remnaUtd of the fourth and cast them down a precipice where they re- 
united. This Nag, now of fabulous dimensions, climbed up the slopes 
behind the village until it reached a plateau where it made for itself a 
lake in which it now dwells. To this lake the local deities are some- 
times carried and then the Nag reveals bis gcd-hcad by entering into 
one of the god's diviners who becomes as if possessed. The Nag of 
PekiAn is a mere lieutenant of Mahasu, and not long ago the people of a 
hamlet close to Brua took their god to }»ay him a ceremonial visit. 
Haying exchanged greetings the visitor returned across the pass in the 
great central chain of the Himalayas which separates Kanaur from the 
territory in which Mahasu's cult predominates. After his return this 
god's diviner manifested all the, symptoms of divine afflatus, and declar- 
ed himself to be possessed by Mahasa who had returned with the party 
and demanded a welcome and a shrine. This incident is parallel^ in 
the hills by tic popular l>olief that a powerful deity can 'ornpany his 
female votaries to their married homes, and the adhesion oi god to a 
brother deity appears to be a mere variation of this belief. Indeed so 
frequently does it occur that a god attaches himself as it were to the 
party which carries a brother deity back from a place of pilgrimage that 
this habit has led to certain pilgrimages being discon tin ueil. In the 
midst of the lofty peaks which border on Garhwal and Tibet is a sacred 
sbeet of water that has given birth to many gods, and daring the sum- 
mer moiiibs it used to be a jdace of pilgrimage for them. The votaries 
of any snake gods that had emanated from the lake used to visit it and 
bathe their deity themin. But on saveral occasions it happened that when 
the pilgrims returued to their own villages they found that the strange divi- 
nity h^ become iuearnate in the person of the tem]>lo oracle who invari- 
ably insisted that an alien spirit from the lake had attached himself to 
liih companion. As the intrusion of a new divinity in a village involves 
the erection of a new shrine to house him and heavy expense upon the 
villagers, there is considerable reluctance now to take gods to tins lake 
for bathing as of yore. To this rule however the men of Sangla, 
a large village in the Baepa valley, are an exception, for they still Uke 
their deity every 3rd or 4th year to his native lake and the visit in- 
variably results in the supernatural seizure of his diviner. Indeed the 
people are now so used to this visitation that they halt half-way on 
their return and there after tlie diviner has ascertaii^ed the nature and 
needs of their self-invited guest they propitiate him with sacrifices and 
then beg him courteously but firmly to return whence he came. This 
lack of hospitality is justified, for the temple is already endowed with 
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SO msiif godtisgi that they coald not afford to entertain another* As 
a i^le Ine new god recogmsea the reasonableness of their request and 
goes in peace^ bat sometimes he xefases <0 do S 0 | and then the people 
make a gift of him to some neighbouring hamlet Several temples thus 
owe a minor deity to the Sangla pilgrimagei but the villagers have usually 
made it a condition of acoeptance that the new-comer shoidd remain 
sabordinato to the family gou, that Is to say to the existing incumbent 
of their village temple. But new deities, especially gods of position like 
Mahasu, are sometimes unwilling to accept a second place, and so the 
people of Kanaur, in a vaiu attempt to check the progress of that god, 
are only too likely to ostracize the only community which acknowledges 
him within their Wders. This ostracism may take the form of rdf using 
to take wives from the villages in which the new god has beeh .installed. 
But the difficulties of limitiug the jurisdiction of an enterprising deity 
areincreased by yet another mothoa. Since an article once dedicated to 
a g^d^s service remains his property for ever, it follows tbat if a sacred 
vessel be removed by theft or ignorance to another village the god 
goes with it and once having gainecl a footing in it he soon discovers 
a means of making it his permanent abode. (Condensed from the 
Pioneer of June r2th, 1913). 

^ The Nags IN KuiiU. 

In the Saraj or highlands of Kulu we find Chamaun Nag 
worshipped at Bhunga. Once, it is said, a Brahman went to bathe 
in a hill-stream. As he bathed a huge snake came towards him, 
raised its head and declared itself to )>e Ses N%, promising happiness 
and prosperity to any who might worship it. Its temple was built in 
the and contains an idol of stone 3^ fe(^^t high by 24 in 

breadth. Its manager is a Kauet of the Kashel but its pujdri 

is a Gautama Sarsut Brahman. This Nag seems distinct from Cliamaun. 

Badi Nagan has a mandir with a Sarsut Brahman pujAri. H 
was built in the treta ynga. Once a shepherd went forth to graze 
his sheep and found a large tank whose existence he had nc^ver before 
heard of. It was revealed to him in a vision that the N&gdfU^ad come 
from Fatal mA that the folk should worship her. 

At Baluga)^ar is a temple to Bald Nag and the fttldwtpg is the 
legend of tts foundation Once a Brahman of Chatarkd went to 
Mandi to buy salt and on his road he found a child but four mouthn 
old, who bade him follow it. The Brahman took it up and travelling 
all night reached Bald forest. There the child bade hiiii'dig and he diJ 
so, finding a black stone ima^c in the sand or hdlu* Then the child 
disappear)^, but in the morning a Kumhar came to graze his she^p in 
the forest and to him the Brahman told his tale. In a trance the 
Kumhdr declared that he was himself the Ndg, but the Brahman 
declared that he could uot believe hi n unless the Ndg bestowed a 
son' upon him. The temple, founded in the iieri/i/ir contains the 
black pinii or idol' dug up by the Brahman and is ministered to by 
a Sdrsut Brahmauiof the Gautama gdt. The appearance of the Kumhar 
(Shiva) points to a Shiva origin of the cult or an attempt to affiliate 
it to Shiva teaohii^. 
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Kirtni Nig Has a ma»Sir at Sbinli. He u called after tbe name 
of the village of Kirthi which had a tank to which thiratx kine 
nred to resort, hut in it lived a snake wfifefa used to sock the cows dir. 
When the owner went to kill it, it declared it was ttNig and should m 
worshipped in order to earn blessings for the people, ^e people 
wore respect to its chela or gur than they do its Brahman pujdri, 

Jipi, the deaf Nig of Fhiti Tdnan, has a curious le^nd. This god 
was bom at Suripi in Bashar, the chief of which place bad a daugh^r 
who was sent ont one day to graze his sheep. She found a beauti^l 
tank with nine flowers floating on its surface and, tempted by their 
beauty,.ga^ered them all. But no sooner had she done so than she 
became tmconscious and so remained nine days in the forest. Subse* 
quently she gave birth to nine gods, called Nigs, and bringing them 
home kept them in a basket. One day when she was sent out with 
food for the labourers in the flelds, she warned her mother not - to touch 
the basket, but when she had gone her mother's curiosity overcame 
her and she opehed it, only to find the nine Nig^ which in her fnght 
she caste into the fire. All escaped unhurt, save one whose ear was 
burnt so that it became deaf. The injured Nig fled first to Tiri^ur 
and fbence to Khargha where a Rini's cow stopped to give it milk. 
Then it went to Deohri Dhdr where cows again yielded it their milk. 
The iieople of both places then began to worship it as a god. Its idol 
is of black stone, sunk in the ground and standing two feet high. Its 
pvfdri is a Kanet, and its t;vr is specially reverenced because in bis 
trances he gives oracles. Two fairs are held annually on the puranmdthi 
and nanrdtrat in Chet. The former is held at Kbirgi and the latter at 
Deohri Dhfr. At these 11 ho-goats are sacrificed and visitors are fed 
free. Another fair, held on the 10th and 11th of Jeth, is frequented 
mostly by people from the surrounding States. 

Sharshii, the Nig of Sharshi, has the following tradition -Once 
four woajdn went to draw water from a spring called Nii. Three re- 
turned liomd safely, hnt the fourth could not iwover her pitcher which 
had sufefc ,in the spring. At its edge was a blaek stone i^^c to which 
,ehe made a vo^ for the recovery of her pitcher. ■ It was »t once res- 
tored to heei she forgot her vow and it rained liea.v0y .for seven 
days. Then she, told the people, and they brought ‘ ^6 to the 
village and founded a temple in the tnia ynga. The ido^F isj- 2} feet 
high and of gold and silver adorn its cbaiiot. The temple walls 

are painted ^jth pictures. Its pnijAri is a Bbirdwij Brahman and only 
a Brahman is allowed to worship the god, whose y«r answers all quesf 
tions put to the Nigs and is more respected than the pHjdri bimselfl 
Danwi Nig of Danw, a village in Manjhadesh phdti, Kothi 
NarAingarb, is a brother of Sarsbii Nig. Both have Kanet pujdrit. ac- 
cording to an<d>her account. • 

Fane Nig is also called Pundn and Eungash. Once a Rini^ Bir 
Nin, wife 6f the Tkikur of Bihikot, was told in a vision that she would 
be blessed with a son if she built a temple to the Nig at the comer of 
a tank called Fuiidn. In the morning the Thiknr saw a snake swim- 
ming on the surface of the tank and it told him that it had come from 
the Krukshetr, being of the Kanrava and Findava race. 8o the Thiknr 
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biiilt % tem^de in vMcli the Nig appealed of his own accord in the 
fount of a pin^i of stone which still stands in it. This occniTed in the 
dmdpuf yuga. The p^fdri is a Sirsut Brahman.^ 

The Nig Kui Kandha has several temples,® Sri Chand, Xhilnir of 
Srigarh, had a cow which used to graze at Kandha, but was sucked diy 
by a snake. The Thikur pursued it, but from its hole a phdi appeared 
and told him that it was a Nig, promising that if worshipped it would 
no longer suck the CO w^s milk. So a temple was built to the Nig 
whose image is the metal figure of a man, one foot high. lie fair 
at Kui Kandha is held eveiy third year on a day fixed by the votaries. 
At Siigarh it is held every year on a similar date, and at Kotd Dhir 
on any auspicious day in Jetli. It also has a temple at Kanir or 
Sriwilsar.® Its ptijdri is a Bhirdawij Bmbman. This Nig also 
appears to be worshipped as Kui Kandha in Shiogi, Its temple was 
founded by a Tbikur of Katabar, regarding ivhcm a similar legend is 
told. The pujdri however is a Bhardawij Brahman and its gm is 
selected by the god himself who nods his assent to his appointment. 

Chamaun Nig has a temple at Kaliwan Deora. Tlie story goes 
that once a thdiur^ named Dabli, was a votary of Hansnii. He went 
to bathe at that place of pilgrimage, and while bathing he saw an 
image emerge from the water. It directed him that it should be in- 
stalled at the place inhabited only by Brahmans and blessed by the 
presence of kdo trees. Accordingly it was brought to Kaliwan where 
a temple was built. Religious importance also attaches to the water 
from which the image emerged. The date of foundation is not 
known. The temple contains the stone pindt of the god. Its affairs 
are managed by a hdrddr^ by caste a Kanet. The pujdri is a Gaur 
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the dates of the fairs of the Nilg dcoias in Snrij not given in 


Cbamann N6g 


Ba^i N^gan 
Bald Nag 

Ktrtha mg 

Sharah&i N^g 
Paneo Ndg 
Eni Eaadita Ndg 
Shankhd NIig 
Takraai N^g 


... Annual fairs are held in Chet, daring the naurdirat is Baisdkh* 
on the iddtpvia in Hdr, on the nd^ ' in •Bh^doii. 

and in Mdgh and Fbiigan. The practice is., to^liQOie ana* 
picions days for the fnirs. 

M. A fair is held annually on 7th Baisi^.kh and 15th Je^h. 

... The fairs are held on 20th Baisdkh and on the piiranmdthi in 

' Bhadon every year. 

... One fair lasts from 15fh Poh to 2nd lAagh, another is held 
on let Phagazi and the third ( n 20th ^ilwon. These fairs 
are held annually. 

.. The annual fairs are held on 2nd and drd Aaauj and at the 
Dewdli. 

... The annual fairs are held on 2nd and 12th Asad}, and on 10th 
Maghar. 

... The fairs are held annually oh the 8arkrdnt$ of Jefh and 
Bbidon at the Diwali. 

,«• The two fairs are held, one on 1st Bhidon and the other on let 
Pb4gan. 

... The annual fairs are held on let Je^b, 10th and 12tb Sdwan 
and on Ist Poh. 


s Temples of Kui Kandha Ndg are at 

Tandl (iu Plebi pkdi%\ Natauda in Pbati Lot, Himri, and Rama below Katehi* and 
Plehi Dhdr in Plebi phdti *. as well as at Shiogi in Plehi pkdii, at ShagogI, Kota- 
dhar, Srigarh Madherh, in Blungnl phdii ; and at Kui Kandha in Himri --Com- 
mon to two kothii. 


> Sriwdlsar is in Jalauri kofhi and there is no temple there : Kui Kandha Ndg used 
to go there, bnt does not now do so. 
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the Bhardaw&j They are not celibate. A bh<^ of 
milkj rice &c, is offered every morning. A Brahmbhog or free mstri- 
bution of food* is also held in BaisAkh. No other shrine is connected 
with this one. The annual fairs are held on 8th Baisalih^ let Hi|r and 
on an auspicious day in Sawan. 

ShankhrNAg or the N4g o£ the conch has temples at Keoli Ban, 
Bahw&li and Bupa. Once a sddhii, who was engaged in meditation 
in the Keoli forest, blew his conch and placed it on the ground. Out of 
it crept a snake and told the sddM that he should be worshipped as a 
N4g. The conch forthwith turned into an idol of stone. The idols in 
Keoli Ban are two, one of stone 3 feet high, the other ^ stone pin4i 
only one foot high. i 

The N4g Takrasi of Takrasi cursed a Thikur, so that he died. The 
XhAkur^s cow used to yield its milk to a stone image and when he 
went to break it, a snake sprang out to defend it. The Th^kur went 
home only to die, but his cowherd worshipped the image and a temple 
is built to it. Connected with this is tb^ shrine at Mitharsi. 

ChatriNag was originally worshipped by theXhdkur Sadhu of Shuda 
who heard a strange cry coming from a forest and going into it found a 
stone image which he brought home to worship. Its pujdrih a Elauet* 

Snake - woRSifip in Kulu. 

In Batihar viUage, Kothi Nagar, there is a snake deity called 
Bdsu N4g (4a«?ia=to dwell). The story is that the deota B&su 
Nig had a wife Nagani, who, when near her delivery, took 
refuge in an unbaked earthen vessel . A Kumhir came and lighted 
a fire underneath it, whereupon seven young ones were born, who ran 
all over the country. Nagani then became a woman with the tail of 
a snake. The sevpn sons were (1) Shirgan Nig or Sargun, who came 
out first (? head foremost, from sir, head), and went to Jagatsukh, as did 
(2) Phil Nig, who lives now near the Phil Nili; (8) Goshili Nig, 
lives at Goshil, he is also called andlid or blind because he lost an eye 
in the fire, his other name is Gautam-Rikhi; (4) Kili Nig, who 
got blackened, went to Raison Kothi ; aud (5) Piuli (Pili) Nig, the 
* yellow ^ snake,^ w^as the smallest of all, and went to a village near 
Batihar ; (6) Sogu Nig went to the Sagu Khol, a precipice near Ralha ; 
and (7) Dhuubal Nig (Dhum Rikhi), so called because he came out of 
the spout in the jar from which smoke came, and went to Halan. It 
will be noticed that the most of these have distinct names, while the 
rest have only the names of the places in which they^ now live, and 
though Goshili Nig is also called andhd, the latter name seems little 
used now. The proverb in Kulu runs : AtMra Ndff, athdra Ndrain^ 
so that there are in theory ten other snake temples in Kulu. Bisu 
Nag^s temple is at Narain-di-dera, which looks as if Nig we]^e only 
another name for Narain. On the other hand Six James Lyall describesd 
Kili Nig as leaving a standing feud Avith Nirain, with whose sister the 
Ni^ ran aw^ay in olden days. So ^vhenever a fair is held in honohr of 
Kill Nig the enemies fight on the mountain top and the ridge on the 
right bank of the Beis and the deodar grove at Aramag in the Sarwari 
valley are found strewn with their iron arrows. 

tUs yellow one, was auothor name for Nakttla, the mongoose, the favourite 
wn of Kubera by Hir£t£« A. (J. K, 1912, p. 147. 


X 
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B&sld Nag appears to be distinct from B&su Nig. Ho too b^ 
seven sons, by Devi Bhotauti, his second rdnt. Of these six were slain 
by Bhigbati and the seventh escaped to Kiani where he has a temple and 
is called EUni Nig. 

Biski Nag had a brother. Turn Nig, who has a cave upon a Ugh 
hill. Like his brother this Nig gives rain and prevents lightning. 
He also gives oracles as to rain, and when rain is about to fail water 
flows from his cave. 

Other ^ Nigs in Kulu are Kill tf^g Shirar, Blndof^u, Phahal, 
Ramnun, and Shukli. Another Nag is Biialogu Nag at Dera Bhalogi 
Bhal. In Jalse Jalsu Nig is worshipped with Jamlu on the 2nd and 
3rd of Siwan. 

In Suket Miha Nig, the ^ bee ^ Nag, got his name by resuming 
Riji Sham Singh in the form of a bee : G-tzelieer^ ; 904, p. 1 1. Other 
Nigs in Man4i axe Kumaru whose stone idol at achan goes back to 
Paii4^a times. It is said to avert epidemics. Barnig is important in 
Saner ; Man4i p. 40. 

The Nig generally appears to be oouciiv cl of as a harmless snake, 
as distinguished from the or poisonous one, in the Punjab hills, 

where ev^ery householder is said to have a Nag^s imigj which he wor- 
ships ill bis house. It is given charge of his homestead and held 
responsible that no poisonous snake enter it. No image of any such 
snake is ever made for worship.^' 

Nags in Gilgit. 

Traces of Nag-worship exist in Gilgit in the Nagis. One of these 
goddesses was Nagi SucliJiui who had at Nangan in Aster a stone altar 
at the fort of Naglshi bill. A person accused of theft could take an 
oath of compurgation here. The ritual had some curious features. 
For instance, the men who attended it returned home by night and were 
not allowed to appear ' in daylight^ before others of the village under 
penalty of making good the loss. The case awaited the NagPs decision 
* for some days' and if during that period the suspect incurred a loss of 
I The fallowing are the dates of the fairs held at tiie temples of some of these Ntgs 
Bisu Nig ... Nine days u the of Phigao, one div 

oil the Ist Chet, four days on the new yearns 
Baisakh, one day in A>4inh 
ICth of the lunar mouth of Baisakh. 

1st to Mill Asauj and Maghar, ;»jid on the 3rd, 
5th and 7th of the light half of Siwan and 
Bhadan 

4th Baisikh, besides a yag on • th Bhidon 
(1) Ist of naurdta in the light half of Chet, 
(2) light half of Je^h. (8) a yog (Karmedh) 
is performed every thiid year in tho light 
half of Sawan (4) Ist of High, (5) Isl of 
Phigan (tJ) 1st of Chet, 
let of Phigan, 1st day of Phigatt and 1st of 
Chet, fiinr days in the light lialf of Chet at 
tho beginning of tie new \oar 
3 let Bln^on to 2iid Asauj 
1st to 3rd Chet, 81st Biwan to 3rd Bhidon ami 
1st to 8rd Asanj. 

Ist to Asauj and for two days from full 
moon day of Maghar, 


Pahal Nag at Bharka l/era 
Kill Nag at l>era Kal Nag 


K4U Nig at Matiora in K. Har Khaudi .. 
Kill Nag Shirar at Kat Kali Nag 


Pidli Nag at BaUhar Pera in K. Nagar... 


Sargun Nig 

Bamndn Nig at Kobli Aga 
Bbllkli Nag at Naiidla Dora 
•P. N, 
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any kind he wae adjtidged guilty.^ Nagi ^hemi^g sister is Sri Ktm 
and she lived at Simnkank near God^i in Astor. To her the vilT^ers 
used to present goats atid pray for the supply , of their wants^ bat her 
followers were forbidden to keep cows or drink their milk under {lenalty 
of loss of flock, herd or crop.* 

N&g- worship was also known in anoielit Buner. Hiiian-Tsang 
mentions the * dragon lako^ on the mountain Lan*po-lo — which probably 
lay 4 or 5 miles north of Manglaur/ Legend connected it with a saint 
Sakjra who married the dragon or Nig^s daughter and founded an 
royal house of Udyfina,^ 

Near Manglaur also lay a lake worshipped as the habitation of a 
miracle**working N4ga King, in whom must be recognised the Kiga 
ApaWla, tutelary deity of Udyana, and whose legend is connected with 
the source of the Sw4t river.*^ 

Gt/OA AS A SNAKB'GOP. 

Under serpent-worship may be classed the cult of Guga but for no 
better reason than that he has a peculiar power of curing snake-bite« 
Of him Ibbetson® wrote as Guga Pir, also called Zahir Pjr the ^ Saint 
Apparent/ or Bagarwala, he of the Bagar, from the fact that his grave 
is near Dadrewa in Bikaner, and that he is said to have ruled over the 
northern part of the Bagar or great prairies of Northern Eijpdtina. 
He flourished about the middle of the l>lth century. He is really a 
Hindu, and his proper name is Gdga Bir or Guga the Hero (e/i 
Latin). But Musalmans also flock to his shrine, and his name has been 
altered to Giiga Pir or Saint Guga, ivhile he himself has become a 
Muhammadsn in the opinion of the people. He is to the Hindus of the 
Eastern Punjab the greatest of the snake kings, having been found 
in the cradle sucking a live cobra’s head ; and his ckhafi or switch, con- 
sisting of a long bamboo surmounted by ])eacoclr feathers, a cocoanut, 
some fans, and a blue flag, may be seen at certain times of the year 
as the Jogi^, or sweepers who have local charge of it take it round and 
aak for alms. His warship extends throughout the Province, except 
perhe.ps on the frontier itself. It is probably weakest in the Western 
Plains ; but all over the eastern districts his shrines, of a peculiar shape 
and name, may be seen in almost every large village, and be is univer- 
sally worshipped throughout the sub-montane tract and the Kangra hills. 
There is a famous equestrian statue of him on the rock of "Mandor, the 
ancient capital of Jodhpur. 

In Hiss^r he appears to be also worshipped, at Karanganwali and 
Kagdina, under the name of Rdm Dewa. Pairs are held at those places 
on M4gh 10th. The legend is that RAm Dewa, a Bagari, disappeared 
into the earth alive seated on his horse and he is still depicted pn 
horse back. His cult, once conflned to the BagriS) has now been adopted 
by the JA|s, and Brahmans and the pu^ris at these two templds^^belong 
to those castes respectively 

* Ghalftm On the Fettifxdi And Bolklore jf CHlffih Asia^c Society of 

Bengal’s Monographs, 1, p. 100. The account is a littio vagne. Sucheiui or Sochmi may 
derive her name from tuch. * true % or * truth discloeing.* 

«IJ.,p.Ul. 

• Sir Harold Deane, NoUi on Ududma, L L. A. S., p, 661 ; the SaidgAi is nrob- 

ably meant. 

J 8b AiuM Stein, Stindia^ p. 176. 

p. 18. • 



THE CULT OE OOGA IN NOBTH- WESTERN INDIA. 

A vast body of folldor© has clnstered round Gd|;a, but tbo 
main outlines of the stoty can still be titiced, _^d viU be made 
clearer by the following table of his descent and family : — 

Sawa&AX, iister of Jiswab« brother of Nbwab. 

It » 

B^hla, sister of K^hla 


Qdga Ai^aii Siirjaii. 

X 

Sorll or Scrab daughter of Singhs^ Bdja of Karaurdp ' Koraru Pes in the south. 

In the following* notes an attempt is made to siimmariae all the 
legends concerning the cult of Guga already published. To these sum- 
maries are appended some variants, not hitherto published. 

The Story of G^ga analysed. 

Two legends of Guga have been published, both in the Legends of 
tke Punjab, hy Sit 11. C. Temple. The first is found at page 121 of 
volome I of that work, and may be analysed as follows : — 

1 . — Analysis of the miracle play of Guga, the Bdjput of the Bdgar 

country. 

Beginning with an invocation to Sdrad or Saras wati this play opens 
with a dialogue between Jcwar and his queen Bdchhal, who lament that 
they have no children. Their family priest, Pandit Rangachdr, consoles 
them, saying they will have three sons, a prophecy which is not appa- 
rently fulfilled, as will be seen later. Meanwhile the gardener announces 
the arrival of Gorakhndth, the saint, and Jewar goes to see him, while 
Bdchhal sends her maid to find out what has caused all the excitement. 
The maid, Hira Dei, hears that it is due to the arrival of GomkhtHdth 
from the door-keejier, and takes Bdchhal to visit the saint. * 

The plot here is obscure. Bdchhal begs the saint to vouchsafe her 
a son, but he makes no promise, and the scene changes abruptly. Kdch- 
hal, who is undoubtedly BachhaFs sister, enters and conspires with her 
slave-girl to visit the saint too. But when slie goes to Gorakhndth, he 
detects her evil heart, and refuses her request for a son. 

A<5cording to the published text Kdchhal, however, persists in her 
prayer, to which the saint assents, but I take it that Bdchhal is meant — 
on page 136 of the text. However this may be, Bachhal again comes 
to the saint (see page 187) and he apx>eai-s to telJ her that she is not 
destined to have a son. But all this part (up to page 1 38) is very obscure, 
and only intelligible in the light of other versions. To resume — 

•Kdchhal appears on the scene, and is promised two sons, which she 
will bear if she eat two seeds, according to the ordinary version, but in 
this text (page 139} the saint merely gives her two flowers. 

Again the scene changes so abruptly as to suggest that the text is 
very incomplete, and B&ohhal appears and receives a promise that she 



too shall have a son, hni the saint curses Kiiebbal for her deceit, and de- 
clares that she shall die id; the birth of her twins, and that they shall only 
live 12 years, KAchhal now appears on the scene no more, and it may 
be convenient to pause here and note what other versions say about her. 

Sir Richard Templets text assumes that KAchhal is BAchhaPs co- 
wife, and this appears to be by fer the commonest version. But in 
another account I find K4chhal represented as the wife of Newar, brother 
of Jewar. This idea I believe to be a late addition to the story, but that 
is a i>oint for further discussion. 

KAcbhaPs conduct is much more lucidly set forth in other versions. 
According to them she learns that the saint has given Bachhal an ap- 
pointment for the evening, at midnight one at least says, and she man- 
ages to borrow her sister^s clothes, on some pretext not explained, and 
personates her before the saint, receiving his gift of the twins. Various 
other details arc added, as that Bachhal serves the saint for six months 
liefore she can induce him to promise her a son, and so on. 

To return now to our published text. We find (page 143) that 
Jewar^s sister, Sabir Dei, by name, makes mischief. She poisons Jewar^s 
mind against his wife, and eventually he sends her away to her father's 
house at Ghazni.^ Oil the road the cart, in which BAchhal is riding, is 
halted for the midday rest, and the oxen are taken out, whereupon a 
snake bites them both and they die. Tliis introduces snakes into the 
drama. 

Guga no, I* makes himself heard, and his power over snakes felt, 
though he has yet to be born Bachhal w eeping at the loss of the oxen 
falls asleep, and in a dream Guga directs her to cut a branch from a 
tree, and calling on Gorakhnatli to heal the oxen. On aw^aking Bachhal 
docs so, prays to Goraklmath, repeats the charms for the 8 kinds of 
snakes and sings the praises of tlie charmer. The oxen are forthwith 
cur^ and come to life again. 

In our present text Bachhal goes cn to Gajni Fort, as Ghazni is 
called on page 155, and falls into l.er mother^s arms. She tells her all 
In r story, and adds the cm-ions detail that though 12 * months have 
elapsed, Guga is not ycl born. Guga again speaks, and protests that he 
will bo for ever disgraced if he is born in his maternal grandfather's 
house, an idea which is quite now to me. In the Punjab it is the rule, 
at least in certain parts, for a wife to go to her parents' home for lier 
first confinement.^ He implores them to show his father some great 
miracle in order that ho may take back his mother, 

' G4jni or Gijnipur, the aackmi name of Riiwalpiuli, may bo indicated; not 
Ohaztti — which wa» then Muhammadan. 

® Dr. Hutch ifloii notes : — "'The e.vplanation probably k that from ancient times till 
quite recently no Bajpiit maiden after marriage iniglit ever again return to her father’s 
heme. And under no circumstances might f»hc or her husband be iu any way indebted to 
his hospitality— not even for a cup of cold water. This custem was abandoned within the 
last 10 or 15 years chleflv’, I believe, on the initiative of the Maharaja of Kashnlfr. Even 
at the wedding in NovemSer 1915 the Mah^rdja bad all supplies for himself and his special 
attendants — even to their drinkijag water— sene from Jammu. The bridegroom and his 
friends were of course the iruesti of the Chamha State aa well as the general company of 
wedding gnests/’ 
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Again we have an abrupt change of scene, and find ourselves back 
in Jewar^s palace. Jewar laments his harshness towards B^chhal, and 
his wazir advises him to depute him to fetch her back. The wazir sets 
out to Gajni, where he is met by the king Chandarbhdn, who, we 
thus learn, is Bdchhal's father, and Jewar takes BAchhal back with him 
without any miracle or fuss of any kind, an instance of the playwright's 
entire lack of literary skill. 

On their return to Jewar's capital, a place called Gai*d Dar^ra later 
on in the poem, Guga is at last born at midnight on the 8th-9th of 
Bhadon. Pandit Eangachar thinks this an auspicious date, and avers 
that Guga's votaries will use fans of flowers and blue flags, which they 
of course do, and all the land of Bagar rejoiced. Rdjd Jewar bids his 
tcazfr acknowledge Gi^ga as his heir by putting on him the sign of 
royalty, although KachhaPs twins had presumably been born before 
Guga. However this may be, I take it that by putting on the sign of 
royalty can only be meant the mark which would make Guga the ftka 
or heir-apparent to Jewar. But it is important to note that Jewar for 
some reason or other hesitates to make this order, and after Guga's 
birth two months elapse before he is thus recognized. 

A considerable period, nearly 1 2 years at least, now elapses, and in 
the next scene we find Guga out hunting. Tortured by the heat he 
rides up to a well and asks a Brahman woman to give him some w'ater 
to drink, but she refuses on the ground that her pitcher is an eartlien 
one and would be defiled, apparently, if he were to drink from it. Guga, 
vexed at her refusal, invokes Goraklinath and shoots an arrow, where- 
with he breaks both the Brahman woman's pitchers, so that the water 
drenches her body.^ Weeping, she euises Guga, and his cdiildren, but 
Bachhal endeavours to atone for the insult. Why the insult was such 
an inexpiable one is not clear. 

Again the scene cdianges and we see Riija Sanja send out a priest 
to find a match for his daugliter Chhariyal ot Siriil as she^ is more 
usually called. This priest, Gunman by name, comes to Jewar's city 
and solicits Guga's hand in due form, which is bestowed on Chhariyal. 
But at this point Bachhal breaks in with a lament for the ill-tiraod 
death of Jewar, and on hearing of that event Rajd SanjA, in alarm at 
evil omen, breaks off the engagement 

Bachhal is greatly distre.ssed at tliis breach of faith, and on learning 
the cause of her grief Guga goes to the forest, and there sings the mode 
of defiance and war. His flute-playing charms the beasts and birds of 
the forest. Basak Nig, the king of the Snakes, sends his servant Ta tig 
Nig to see who it is. 

* Wlnetber this is a rain-cliann or not I am uualile to say. A similar hut sxpandod ver- 
sion of the rite occurs in the legerul of R4ja Rasalu, who first breaks the pitchers of the 
women of the city with stones. Tliey complain to Salivihan who bids them use pitchers of 
iron, but these he breaks with his iron-tipped arrows . — Legends of fhe Punjnbt J, pp. 
6-7. Appai^atly a fertility charm is hinted at. Possibly a man wlio could succe^ lu 
breaking a jar of water poised on a woman’s heail once acquired a right over her. According 
to Aryan nsaare a shave might he manumitted by his owner pouring ovei his head a pot of 
water, with gram and flowers, and the custom of pouring out water was observed in all 
ceremonies accompanying the transfer of property ; for instance it took place when land 
was sold, and when a father hand !d over his daughter to her basband. Witnesses too were 
examined before a fire and a jar of water. See Barnettes Aniiquitist of India, pp, 128 and 
126. We find^tha^tom again In the legend^-»see - current In the luiila HUls, 
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Guga informs Titig Nig that he is the ^ndson of flija Amar, 
and that his village is Gard Dar^ra : he adds his name of Guga was 
given him by Gorakhnith, bat says nothing about its popular form 
gugal^ bdellium, a^. plant commonly used for incense. He tells, however, 
of the broken betrothal, and Bisak places Titig Nag^s services at his 
disposal. 

Guga accordingly sends Tatig Nag to Dhupnagar, a place across 
7 rivei*s, where Siriil, as she is now called, lives in the country of Kari, 
whose patron goddess is Kamachhya, and whose people are gr$at wizards. 

At Dhupnagar Tatig Nag finds Siriil in her garden, and, assuming the 
guise of a Brahman, he gains access to lier, then suddenly resuming his 
own form of a snake he bites her, while she is bathing in the tank. 
But it is perhaps important to imte that he only succeeds at his second 
attempt, for on first tesuming liis snake^s form he climbs a tree and 
thence attempts to bite SiriAl, but is detected by her before he can 
effect his object. 

A maid hastens to inCorm Sanja of his daiigliter^s peril, and Tatig 
Nag, again taking the form of a Brahman, goes to the palace, where he 
asks the panhiri (or female water-carrier) who appears to be the maid* 
of-all-work there, what has happened. She tells him and he sends her 
to tell the Raja that a snake-charmer has come When ushered into the 
Raja’s presence, Tatig Nag exacts a promise in writing that the betroth- 
al shall be carried out if Siridl recovers, and then cures her, taking a 
branch of the niui tree, and using charms, but showing practical ability 
by sucking all the poison down into her big toe. Sdnja does not openly 
repudiate his promise, but fixes the wedding 7 days ahead, yet in spite 
of the shortness of the time Guga is miraculously transported to Dhup* 
nagar in time for the nuptials, with an immense retinue which it almost 
ruins Sanja to entertain. Sirial takes a tender farewell of her mother 
and on reaching Gard Dare'ra is presented to Bachhal by Gorakhnfith. 

We now come to the last act in the (h’ama. Guga goes to see his 
twin cousins, Arjan and Surjan, the sons of Kachhal. They, however, 
demand a moiety of the property, but Guga objects to any partition. 
Then they persuade Guga to go out hunting with them, and treacher- 
oubly attack him, but Guga slays them both, and retuims home with 
their heads tied to his liorse^s saddle. He then returns home and shows 
the heads to Bachhal, who upbraids him for his deed, and says: — ^See 
me no moi*e, uoi let me see you agaiu.^ Guga takes her at her word, and 
appeals to the Earth mother to sw^allow him up. But the Earth refused 
on the curious ground that he is a Hindu and should be burnt, only Mu- 
^hamraadaus being buried. So she advises him to go to Rattan Haji and 
learn of him the creed of IsUm. Now Haji Rattan was a Muham- 
madan of Bhatinda, but the Earth is made to direct Guga to Ajmer. 
Thither Guga ^oes, meets the Haji aud Khwaja Khizr, the Muham* 
madau Water-spirit, and from the former learns the Musalm4n creed* 
He then returns to Gard Dar^ra where the Earth receives him. This 
ends the play. 

The 8oa^ o£ O-ugA {fiveu m Volumo III of tUo Lugaads of ike 
Punjab purports to bo a hUtoricaJ pooJ^J^,tboU|'U its 4i^tQry,is\o.asiirliat 



. The Bijtwr verstofir ^. 

It pluBgeB »« t/udios tes, commencing with a fullw a^ veiy 
interesting Mcount o£ the quarrel between Guga and his twin 
cousins* 

In the first place, we notice that BAchhal has adopted Arjan and 
Surian who ask -.—'Are we to call thee Mother or Aunt? Thou art 
our dam M «da, i. e. adoptive mother/ ‘ Do the cousins base 
their claim to a moiety of the property on this adoptive relationslap ? 

I think the answer must be ‘ yes/ Bichhal urges Guga to make them 
his fand-brothers,® but describes them as her sister's sous. Guga i-etorts 
that they are not the sons of his father’s brother, a statement which 
is quite irreconcilable with the idea that they are the sons of Newar, 
Jewar's brother, alluded to above. It seems clear that for some reason 
or other the twins are of doubtful or extraneous paternity. 

The twins, however, are bent on enforcing their claim, and they 
set out for Delhi. In response to their appeal, the emjieror Firoz Shin 
takes a lar«« force to reduce his contumacious feudatory to obedience. 
Guga tounted by Sirial, goes forth to fight, with all the ceremony of 
a Ra/pdt warrior. But, interesting as this passage is, we need not 
dwell upon it, as it does not affect the development of the plot. After 
a Homeric combat, Guga slays the sons of his mother’s sister, defeats 
Firoz Shah, and returns to' his p ilace. There Baehhal meets him and 
demands news of thf? twins. Guga says he has no news, but even* 
tually shows her their heads tied to his horse’s saddle, whereupon she 
bids him show his face no more. 

A third version is current in tlie Bijuor District of the United 
Provinces, and was published iu the Indian Antiquary. 

The BuNoa vebsion 

Under Prithvi Rija, Chauhan, of Delhi, there ruled in Maru-d^sa, 
now called the Bagar, a king named Nar Singh or Mir Singh {called 
Amar Singh further on) , whose family stood thus : 

Amar Singh Kinwar Pil of Sirsa Patau in Bijuor. 

Jewar Bdchhal. 


Guga. 

As he had no son Jewar practised ausbnilies in the forest, while 
Bichhal faated and so on at home. Gorakhnith, accomiianied by KAnf 
Pawa, his senior disciple, came to her palace, and was about to depart 
when*K4ni Pawa warns Bichhal that she may waylay him. Achhal, 
her sister, overhears this, and with her face veiled, stops Gorakhnith 
when about to start, and receives from him two barley-corns, which 
she is to wash and eat at once. When Baehhal appears on the scone, 


^ Yet W6 are aasured, the phraae Idp is nov(8r med for active father. 

5 For the or earth brother in; Karnal see infra, under fictitious kinship. 

A Htranirer miirht be adopted as a hhum hhdi; hut hym doing ho lost all riffhte in hi« 
uiktunSfoaifly— Kamdl Gazetteer, 1890, p. JL38. the »tory point* to a conflict between 
the agnatic and^coguatio principlei. 
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GorftkU hftfijter be^feii, but Kilni PawA and iudaees Gova^ 

to* go to BbagwAu, who says that BAchhal & not dastiuod to beat* a 
son. Gorakh replied that be is well aware c|f tb^i and that t« just 
why be has come. So Bhagwan rubs some of the dirt out of bis headi 
and BAcbbal divides it into four parts, giving one to a Brabntis^i, /mo 
to a sweeper^s wife^ a third to a gray mare, and keeping the fourth for 
herself. All four females, hitherto barren, now become fmitful.^ 

Amar Singles mind is now set against- BAcblial, and lie sends 
her to KumAr PAI (Kanwar PAl ?) At the end of seven months Guga 
complains that he will Ivc called Nanwar, if he is born in his maternal 
grandfatbeiA bouse, so he tells Bichhal to make the crippled carpenter 
build her a cart, which is achieved. 

On the road back to Jewar^s capital, Guga makes RAjA Visuki 
acknowledgo his power by performing TcamMn^ a form of worship to 
PAtima.^ Finally in d ie course, Guga is l>orn as ZAhir Hr, simn1ta>ne» 
onsly with Nara Sinha PAnre to the Brahmani, PaliyA ChamAr to thc^ 
sweepress, and BachrA, the colt, to the mare. 

jj^One day Guga goes to Bundi and finds Surail, king Sanjai^g 
daughter, iu^tlie garden. He plays dice with her and finally wjns her. 
But when Sanjai sends the signs of betrothal Arjan and Surjan object 
that, owing to an old feud with Buodi, it cannot be accepted. In this 
Amar Singh agrees, but Guga insists on its acceptance, and eventually 
says the wedding procession will start on the 9tb of BbAdon hadi. 
Meanwhile as Amar Singh will not go, BAehbal tries to get her 
father to at to.. 1 tlio wedding, but he declines. It appears that by 
this time Jewaris dead, and so Guga falls back on Gorakh, who calls 
him * KAm Pawa^s brother, Zahir P^r,^ an unexplained title. 

After bis marriage, wliile out hunting one day, Guga shoots a 
deer, but Arjan and Surjan claim it. Then they say that half the 
kingdom is theirs, because their tnoiJier and Gxujfds were sisters ! They 
also claim Suraii because to them BtUidi had sent the signs of betrothal^ 
and not to Guga, a fact not stated before. They then complain to 
Pirthvi BAjA, and he sends an army to help them, but Guga kills 
Surjan with an an*ow, vdiercvpon Arjan cries like a child ^ and so 
Qiiga kills him too. On his return Guga tries to put his mother off, but 
at last he shows her the heads and challenges her to say which is which. 
Reproaefted by her Guga makes for the forest. In SAwan, when 
newly-wed brides dress up in their best and swing, Surail weeps, and 
^uga says to his steed ; - Let us go and see thy brother's wife, who ' 
is weeping for thy brother." ^ 

1 tlijs scene vividly recalls the piece of Grcpco-Bnddbist sculpture in the Lahore ICnseum 
^^lich formed the aubieci of Dr. Vogel’s paper in the Jmrnal of the Tnnjah MUhrieal 
I, pp, ia5-40. Thare we have the mart with her foal, the woman with her 
child, and the groom with some horses* heads. The simultaueotis birth by similar mlracn- 
Ions pow^ of a prince, his brothers and attendants, and even the animals who serve him is a 
iocident in folk lore which would appear to he derived from the Buddhist teachini^ that 
all life has a common An instance of its occurrence will he found in the legend of 

Hagneshwar from t|il<^la Hills—fi^a. 

* in which mates have no part. " ^ 

^ ti the steed was BachrA, he was In a elfcse^ dGAga’a (half) brother, go by * thy brother * 
means himself. 

<'•* ' ' ** * 
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But til^e guai^ refuses Iiim Omittance. Surail dreams that he has 
eotuei and lets him in, but he jumps his horse over the roof. At last 
one day B^ehhal comes in and before her Guga veih //ft face* Ashe 
rides off Surail overtakes him and seizes the reins of his horse. Then 
at last 5!4hir Diwdn bethinks him of Oorakh, and desoendr below the 
mrthj fit iTa^fV JDiwdn he n&ni ha nfard khfHii ^Hhe deserted mound 
of the maternal gmndfather of Zihir Diwan/^ which lies 9 kde from 
Ndr and S7 from Hissir, 

Tub RXrpdTXNA. version. 

According to Tod' Guga was the son of Vaclia Chaulrin, Kij4 of 
Jangal Des, which stretched from the Sutlej to Hari&na, and whose 
capital was at Mehera, or Guga kd Mairi, on the Sutlej. Gdga, with 
his 45 sons and 60 nephews, fell in defence of his capital on Sunday, the 
9th of the raonth*‘^ Oaths are sworn on his sdkcL His steed, Jav- 
ddii, was bom of one of the two barley-corns whicli Guga gave his 
(jueen. The name is now a favourite one for horses. 

A VAKIAJJT P«OM SiRSA. 

Another account from Sirsa gives the following as Quga^s 

pedigree s— 

Umar (sjc), Chauhin, a chieftain of lUgar in BikAner. 

Jhewar x BAchhal. 

Ug^-Guga, who was born at Uadr^ra, in BfkAner, about 50 
miles from Sirsa, and who flourished as late as the time of Anrangzeb 
(1668—1707). 

BAchhal served GorakhnAth for 1-2 years, but KAchhal, her sister, 
by deceit obtained the gift of twins, so Gorakh gave BAchhal some 
gvgal as a special mark of his favour. KAchhaPs sons demaude<l a 
share of the inheritance, and Aurangzeb sent a force to aid them, but 
Gdga compelled them to retreat to Bharera in BikAcer. Thence they 
raided Guga's cattle, and the herdsman Mohan's wife tells BAcliha. 
She rouses Guga from his siesta, and he goes fortli to seek revenge. He 
slays Arjan with his lance, Surjan with his sword. JavadiA, when cut 
in two, is put together again. On his return homo BAchhal with- 
holds water from him, until thirst compels him to confess that4he has 
killed bis cousins. BAchhal then curses him (which seems very unfair, 
seeing that she sent him out to punish the raiders). Guga then tutna^ 
MuhanHnadan, and sinks into the earth at Mori, 21 miles from Sirsa. 
At this plaoe and at Dadrera fairs arc held on BhAdon 8th-9th. Guga 
was futhfnl to his wife for 12 years, and visited her nightly, until his 
mother caught him and upbraided him for lack of illial affection ! 

A VAEIANT FROH THE NiuHA STATE. 

According to a version of the legend current in NAbha, GAga was 
born at DarAra in BikAner territory ; and was the son of RAjA Jiwar, a 
' BAJuth&D, It, 413. For f ortbor. data from Tod tee p. 16 po$t. 

* A day bold sacred to tbs manet 'Odra tbrongboat lUjpdtdna, eapocklly iu tbs 
dawrt a portion of 'trbidi is still called Oti^*Ka*tbal. 
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Cliauliin ^ The story nine that Ooi^hnith came to the 

garden^ where be lit a fire and subsequently bade his disciple C%ar take 
some bhabdt (ashes) from his wallet and scatter them orer the trees and 
plants which had all dried up. The ashes caused them to bloom Ag ain 
Jiwmr^s qu6en B^chhal; seeing this begged the saint to bestow^ ohmiieii 
upon her. But after serving him for 12 years, on the very hay that her 
prayer was to be granted, Achhal borrowed her clothes and went to 
GorakhnAth from whom she received two barley-corns. She gave 
birth to twins in due course, but meanwhile BAehbal had to serve the 
saint for yet another 12 years, after which period he went in search of 
a son for her. With Shiva he went to RAjA BAsak, who had 101 sons, 
and asked him for one of them, but his ^ueen refused to give up a 
single one of them. This incensed the RAja who foamed at the mouth, 
and GorakhnAth promptly saturated some ffuffal in the saliva. This 
he gave to BSchhal, and she ate some of it herself and gave the 
rest to her Brahman^s and sweeper's wives, and a little to her mare* 
BAchhal in due course gave birth to Guga, the B|^hinanfto NArsu^h, 
the sweepress to Bhaju, and the mare to a blue colt. 

. When Guga grew up, the sons of his mother's sister claimed § 
share of his father's estate, but Uus he refused them. They appeaira 
to the court, and a force was sent against Guga. In the fight which 
ensued, NArsingh and Bhaju were both killed, but Guga cut off the 
twins' heads ami took them to his mother. She drove him from her 
presence and he went 12 kos into the jungle, and dismounting from his 
horse foujid an elevated spot, whence he prayed to tlie earth to swallow 
liim up. She replied that as he was a Hindu she could not do so. 
Instantly the saints, KliwAja Muln nd-din, Ratn HAji and Miran 
SAhib, appeared and converted biai to IslAm. Guga then recited the 
and hid himself in the earth. His tomb is shown on the spot 
and an annual fair is held there on the 9th ba<Ii Bhddon. Its gu^ians 
are Muhammadan Rajputs, but Muhammadans are said not to believe 
that Guga was a Muliammadan, though some low-caste Muhammadan 
tribes believe in him too. Many peojde worship him as king of the 
snakes, and sweej)ers recite his story in verse. It is said that Hindus 
are not burnt but buried after death within a radius of 12 kos from 
hie shrine.^ Close by it is the tomb of NArsiugh at which libations 
of liqyor are made : and that of Bhaju, to whom gram and he- 
buffaloes are offered. 

A NEW VERSION FROM GUBOAON. 

At DavuherA in the HissAr District lived Jewai', a ChauhAn RAjput 
of tlio middle class." He and BAchla his wife had to lament that 
they had no eon, and for 1 2 long years Bachla served Sada Nand, 
a disciple of GorakhnAth, without reward. Then Sada Nand left 
tlie village and GorakhnAth himself came there, whereon Jewar's garden^ 

1 Mr. Longwo^lli Dauios suggest b that the prevalence of burial among the BSihnoU 
who are found in the very tract, the Ilagar, referred to in the legeuda of Gdga^ niuit 
he connected with the legend. 

* Other accounts make Jewar a king who r^eA^at Pardrora. A few miles distai^tfrom 
his capital lay tlie DhauU DhartC or * grey -A dreary forest, in which GAga is said to 
have spent his days. . ' 
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m trees au,<r flowers had died of drouelii, bloomed 

B&ohla Wrii^ of tkis mimle went to visit me Jogi who 
a womaa oomiag closed his eyes and remained sileut. Sada Naii4 
however^ was in his train and told her of his GuruV ^jpower* At 
last B&ohla contrived to touch the bell whiph hung in his^ tent ropoi 
whereupon the Jom opened his eyes and ^kod why she had watted 
upon him. In reply to her petition he declared that she was not 
damned to have a son. Despite her disappointment B&chla served 
him for 12 full years. 

B&chWs sister, Kichla, was not on good terms with her so she 
disguised herself in her sieter^s clothes, and appeared before the Jogi 
to pray fo|: a son. Gorakhnath pierced her disguise, but neverthe- 

gave her two barley-corns to eat, as a reward for her long service, 
and promised her two sons, Kachla now returned in triumph to her 
sister and told her that the Jogi was about to depart, whereupon Bachla 
hastened to see him and stopp^ him on his w ay. Ho deelai*ed that he had 
already granted her pi-ayer, and thus Bachla learnt that her sister had 
supplflmted her. Recognising her innocence the Jogi now gave her a 
piece of gugal out of his wallet, saying she would attain her desire by 
eating it. # 

At the end of seven months Sawerai, Jewai‘^s sister, discerned her 
pregnancy and complained to him of her suspected infidelity. Jewar 
would have killed her, but for the entreaties of her maid, Sawaldah, 
who vouched for her innocence. Nevertheless Jewar beat her and 
drove her from his house. BSchla then went in a cart to her parents^ 
house at Sirsa, but on the way she jmssed a ser|)ent^s hole wherein dwelt 
Bdsak, the Snake King. Hearing the cart rattle by, Basak told his t^ueeii 
that in the womb of the woman sitting in the cart lay his enemy. 
At her behest he bade his parohit (?) bring Astik, his grandson, and him 
Basak commissioned to bite Bachla. But as he raised his head over 
the cart Bachla struck him down with lier fist, Aslik, however, suc- 
ceeded in biting one of her oxen who drew the cart at the midday halt. 
Bachla cried herself to sleep at this ‘misfortune, but in a di'cam a boy 
bade her tie the ddrd on her head to the head of the dead ox. She did 
so, and this brought the animal to life again. 

^ Bachla soon reached her parents^ house in safety, but there sho 
again saw in a drcain a boy who bade her return to her husband‘'s house, 
otherwise her cUild^s birth would bo a disgrace to her and her family. 
So to Dariihera she returned, and there Jewar gav’tJ her a ruined hut 
to live in and bade liis servant not to help her. 

At midnight’ on Bhadon 8th Guga was born, and at his birth the 
dark house was illumined and the old blind midwife regained her sight. 
Jewar celebrated the event, and gave presents to all his menials. Guga, 
it is ^aid, in a dream bade his mother make the impression of a hand, 
ihdp^ on the door of the hut to avert all evil. 

When he had grown up Gdga married Serai. His twin cousins 
did^iiU they could to prevent this -mitch,, but Nai^ingh Hr and Kaila 
Taeaday, the Sth of Bhildoii, in .Saiuba! 505i, VtkvAmajifc, in tlw reign of Hai 

I'ituOfa. 
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assisted Mm* Another vemion is that the twins attempted 
to triok^ Bij& Sindha into giving Serai to them instead of to Gftga. 
One day on ^ his return from hunting he saw Nard, the wife of bis 
lowing water from a well, and, as he was thirsty, he bade 
her give Mitn some to drj^. Thinking be spoke in Jest she ^s going 
away without doing Ba> lie shot an arrow at her pitcher, which 

was broken and all her clothes drenched with the water. 

Eager to revenge this insult the mrohit demanded a whole village 
as his fee for serAUces at Guga^s wedding. This Guga refused, as he 
had already given the Brahman 101 cows, and on his persUtiiig in the 
demand Guga struck him with his wooden shoes. Thereupon the 
Brahman went to Gdga's cousins and urged them to demand a partition 
of tlie joint estate. Guga told them they could have full enjqyment of 
the whole property, but at a sign from the Brahman tliey persisted in 
their demand for iti division. Guga accordingly bade Ndrsingh i/r, his 
familiar, seize the twins and re-cast them into prison, but at his mother^s 
intercession they were released.” Instigated, however, by the Brahman 
they went to lay their suit before Pirtln Rdj, king of Delhi, and he 
deputed his officer, Ganga Ham, to effect the partition. But Guga 
having had Ganga Him beaten and his face blackened turned him out 
of the city. 

This brought Pirthi Rdj on to the scene with an army, but when 
he bade the parokit .summon Guga that mischief-maker advised the 
king to seize Guga^s cows and detain them till nightfall. Seeing that 
his kine did not return at evening Guga mounted his horse and attacked 
the king. Hk- forces comprised the men of 23 neighbouring villages 
together with Gorakhnatlks invisible array. Presenting himself before 
the king Guga offierecl to surrender all he had, if any one could pall 
his spear out of the ground. No champion, however, accepted this 
challenge, and so the battle began. Guga smote olf both his cousins' heads 
and tied them to his saddle. He then drove llie defeated king's army into 
Hissar town, and though the gates were clo.sed again.st him he forced a 
way in, whereupon the king submitted and sued for pardon. 

On his return home Baehla asked which side had won, but Guga, 
parched with t hirst, only replied by casting his cousins' heads at her feet. 
At this sight Bachlu bade him not show her liis face again. In bis 
distress Guga stood beneath a champa tree and ])rayed tke Earth to 
swallow him up, but it bade him learn pog of Ratu Nathy^ Jogi at 
Bhatinda, or else accept the On the way thither he met 

GoraklinAtli who taught him yog^ and iu the Dhaiili Dharti the earth 
then answered his prayer, engulting him with his horse and arms, on 
the llfth badi of Asauj. 

A shepherd, who had witnessed Guga's disappearance, brought the 
nows to Baehla, who with his wife went to the s[X)t. But they found 
no trace of Guga. and returned homo. That xiight Guga's wife.cri4d 
herself to sleep and in a dream saw her husband, on horseback with his 

' Two of the 3(J0 disiUploa who accoiupauieU Garaklmdtli. 

* A.ocortUug to one account KdcUla, their own mottior. U said to have died, wliere- 
upon Bdchla a<lopted thorn l>ath as her own sons, 

* Baba Haiu Hdji SdUib of Bhatinda, nioro cori'octly called Haji Ahul Raza Ratu 
Tabrindi or Tabarhiidi. 
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sp^r. ISfext^morning she told her old nurse, Sandal, of the dream and 
was advised by her to pass the rest of her life in devotion. ^As a reward 
her prayers were heard and the Almighty bade Gdga visit every 

night at midnight. Guga obeyed, but stipulated that mother 
should not hear of his visits. Once, however, at ' the tij festival in 
Siwan all the women, dressed in their finest went to Bdchla to 

ask her to permit Gtiga^e wife join in the festivities, and Bicfala sent 
a maid to call her. She came, putting off all her ornaments, &c,— which 
she was wearing in anticipation of Guga^s visit, — but the girl told 
Bichlawhat she had seen. BAchla, suspecting her daughter-in-law*s 
fidelity to Guga^s memoiy, urged her to tell her all, and when she refused 
to reveal the truth, beat her. Under the lash she disclosed Gdga^s visits, 
but still Bj^chla was incredulous and exacted a promise that she 
should herself see Guga. Next night Gdga came as usual, and Bacbla 
ran to seize his horse's bridle, but Giiga cast his mantle on the ground 
and bade her pick it up. As she stoojwd to do so, he put spurs to his 
horse, reminding her of her own command that he should show his face 
to her no more, and disappeared. 

Thus ends the legend of Guga. It is added that when Muhammad 
of Ghor reached Daruhera on his way to Delhi, the drums of his army 
ceased to sound. And hearing the tale of Guga the invader vowed to 
r<aise a temple to him on the spot if he returned victorious. Accordingly 
the present mdri at Daruhera was erected by the king. 

In his Custom and Mf/th Mr. Andrew Lang remarks that there 
are two ty{>es of the Cupid, Psyche, and the ^ Sun-Frog^ myths, one 
that of the woman who is forbidden to see or to name her husband ; the 
other that of the man w'ith the vanished fairy bride. To these must 
now be added a third variant, tliat of the son who is forbidden to see bis 
moiher^s face, because he has offended in some way. Again Mr. Langs 
would explain tlie .separation of the lovers as the result of breaking a 
taboo, or law of etiquette, binding among men and women, as well as 
between men and fairies. But in the third type of these myths this 
explanation appears to he quite inadequate, as the command to Guga 
that he shall sec his mother's face no more must, I think, l)e based upon 
some much stronger feeling than mere etiquette. 

GtjGA IN KuLU. 

Guga was killed by the (fains. He will rc-appear in the 
fold of a cow-herd, who is warned that the cattle will be frightened 
at his re-appearance, and that he must not use his mace of 20 maunds. 
When he appears, however, the cattle are terrified and the cow-herd 
knocks him on the head with his mace. Hence Guga only emerges 
half-way from the earth. His upper half is called Zdhir Pir and his 
lower Lakhd4ta. The former is worshipped by Muhammadans and the 
latter by Hindus. 

Guga's iiedigree in Kulu is given thus - 
Biclila. mstcr to K^hla. 

I i 

r-*"" r*-"" 

Qdga Gugrl Jatir Jareta^.^ 

^ Doubtless a diminiitive of Jaur. 
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The two brothers looted a cow, called Gogo, which belonged to 
Brahma at^ this led to their flgbt with Gkiga. In Guga's temple 
(siw/{d»^ 'ill .Sultinpur which belongs to Chamirs Guga and his, vsazir 
Tribal^acsrihoanted on homes and Gogri on a mare while Nar Singh, 
Kaiia BIr'and Goinkhnlith are on foot. 

TgK CULT OF MUirULlKH. 

The deified hero of the MnndUkh cult in Cbamba is doubtless 
the Valiant R^ijpdt champion, Guga. Chauh^n* who lived at Gaj-h 
Dandera, near Bin^hian, in the time of Pirthyi llfij, the last 
Hindu King of Delhi, A. D, 1170 — 93. Guga is said to have fought 
many battles with the Muhammadans, and in the last his head was 
severed from his body, hence the name Mundlikh from munda h^, and 
im a line. He is said to have continued fighting without the head, 
and by some to have di^app^fti'ed in the ground, only the point of his 
spear remaining visible. The legend is sung to the accompaniment of 
music by the hill bards, and witli such pathos that their audiences are 
often moved to tears. Mundlikh's deatlt is supposed to have taken place 
on the ninth day of the dark half of the moon in Bh4don, and from that 
date for eight days rdda, called Guggnaih, is yeaidy observed at Itis 
shrines. He is reproseuted by a stone figure of a man on horseback, 
acoompanied by similar figures of his sister Guggavi, a deified heroine, 
his wazir, Kailu, and others. Tlio rites of worship are much the same 
as at Devi temples. 

Mundlikh has a mandar at Garb in parqana Tish, another at Pale- 
wto; in Saha, aud Gugga Mundlikh-Siddha has one at Shdlu in Himgari, 
The temples are of wood and stone. 

The images are of stone, but vary in size and number, that at Gaj-h 
being about a foot high, and that of Palewar containing four idols 
mounted on horseback, while at Shalu, Gugga Mundlikh is represented 
by the statue of a body of twelve. There are no incumbents at Gai-h, 
but at Palewar the chela and pujdra are weavers, in whose families the 
offices are hereditary. Gfiga's chela and pajdra are Cham^rs, and 
their offices are also hereditary. The Mundlikh of Gaj-h goes on tour 
for eight days after the Janam Ashtami in Bh^ou. He of Palewar 
goes on tour for three days after, and Gdga's chain and umbrella 
{chhatar) are paraded through the villages for the eight days after the 
Janam Ashtami. 

B&nd Mundlikh, otherwise called Gfiga Chauh4n, was a Rajput 
Chief whose kingdom called Garb Dadner is said to have been near 
Bindraban. His father’s uamo was Devi Chand and his mother's 
B&chila. His parents had been married a good many years, but no 
son had been born to them, and this was a cause of grief, especially to 
the wife. One day while using the looking glass B&chila noticed that 
her hair was becoming gr^, and overcome with sadness she burst into 
tears. ^ Her husband coming in at the moment asked her the reason of 
her grief, and she told him that all hope of offspring had died out in 

‘ Vti* ArcheMlot^cal Surrey Reporin, Vol. xiv, pp. 81-84, and xvli, p. 189. Java 
Chandra, the laitR^tji of Kaaaaf,waialio sailed MnndUkh by the Chanhin baida. He 
fell In battle wRh the Mnluuamadane, A. D; 119|c Vide also Kin^a &as»tteer, p. 102, 
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heart. If no <mo was born while she was youn<]r couW she expect 
now that age was stealing omv her. The •^Inisband jtried to cmfott 
her, but she I'eEused to be comforted, and insisted on leaviiig the i>aIao6 
aiid retiring into the jungles to practise* or self-xnoitl^mtfen, in 
the hoi>e of thereby having a son. Thus 13 years wgnt*;^ 
Bdchila was reduced to a ehaS^ow of hei’self b^her ausferitiCfe, Une 
day a visitor came to her but and announced Jogi Gorakh- 

nith. He asked why she was undergoing such self-denial and she 
replied that he might judge for himself as (o the cause of her distress* 
As the wife of a Bajpdt chief she had all things — money, jewellery 
and position— but all these were held in light esteem for no son had 
come to bless their name. He replied that luh* liad earnedlits 

, reward, and that she should return to her home and come to him in 
three ^ys when the boon she emved would be granted. Bdtdiila then 
went back to her palace and told her story which caused mu<di rejoic- 
ing. Now Baehila had a sister name Kachila, tlje^ wife of the RfijA of 
Garh Malwa, and she too was childless. On hearing of her sister^s return 
K&cbila at ouee came to visit her and on learning of the promisWl boon 
from Gorakbndth she determined to secure it for herself, by personating 
her sister. Having purloined Bachila^s clothes and jewellery she on 
the following day— one day before the apiH>inteil time— presented herself 
l)efore the saint and demanded t\iv boon. He found fault with her for 
Aborning before the time, but she said she coidtl not wait longer, and that 
he must give what he had to give now. A(»cordingly he handl'd to her 
two barley seeds and told her to go home and cat them and .two sons 
would be born to her. This she did, and in duo time her sons—Arjan and 
Surjau — were l>orn. 

On the day fixed by the Jogi, Baehila presented lierself before him 
and craved the boon promised, (iorakbuath, not knowing of the d^eii 
practised on him, blamed her for coming again, after having already 
received what she asked. Being annoyed at Ids answer and thinking 
he was disinclined to fulfil his promise, she turned au^ay and went back 
to the jungle where she resumed her (njHhs and continued it for 12 y(?ars 
more. At the end of that time Gorakhnath again came to her and 
promised that she should have her reward. He tlion put some ashes 
into her hand and told her to keep them, but being annoyed at the 
form of the gift she threw them away and from them sprung Nurya 
Siddh and Gurya Siddh, who began to worship the Guru. Gorakhnith 
then said Why did you throw away the boon ? You have done wrong, 
but in consideration of your great tapas it will begin a second time. 

He then gave more ashes and told her to take them home and swallow 
them. She, however, ate the ashes on the spot and at once her belly 
swelled up, from which slie knew that she had conceived. On return- 
ing home, Devi Chand, her husbaud, seeing her belly swollen, said 
You have brought a bastard from the Jogis or GosSins. She 
remained silent, and vexed at her reception and ordering a bullock-cart 
started for her parents^ liome. Now her father was Rij^ Kripdl of 
Agmer, and on the way to his palace the oxen stopped and refused to go 
on. Then a voice came from her womb saying. — Return to vour home 
or I will remain unborn 12 years. On turning the cart the oxen at 
once started off towards Garh Dadner and Baehila resumed her place in 
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the fni^ 111 due timei^ her son was born/ and when he was J y^ars 
old his father atidicated and he became R&n£ A daughter named Gageri 
was |ds6 born to Bichlla. Mundlikh's birth took plaoe on the first 
Sand^J^ ln Migh, and in the morning, B&chila had a brother whose 
niisse wai Hthoria (l^thwi 

The, next event Of importance was Mundlikh^e betrothal, and this 
was arranged through a Brahman, with Surjila, the daughter of the 
of Bahg&la, Now Surjila had already beeO betrothed to B£sak Nig, 
king of the Nag^. In due time Mundlikh set out for Oaur Bangdla 
. with a largo retinae to celebrate his nuptials. In his train were 52 
,Strs, including Kailu Bir, his Kotwil, and Hanum&n Bir with an army 
of 9 lakhs of men. In the course of their journey they encamped on 
the bank of a river, and great deal of smoke was observed on the other 
side indicating another large encampment. Thereupon Mundlflch called 
for a Sir to cross and ascertain the reason for such a gathering. Kailu 
Bir volunteered for this duty. Mounting his steed AganduAriya he 
struck it once, and at one bound was traaisported across the river. 
Dismounting Kailu left his horse in concealment and assuming the 
disguise of a Brahman, with a book in his hand, he entered the encamp- 
ment, and encountered the principal officer. On enquiry he was told 
that B&sak Nig on hearing of Mundlikh^s betrothal had come with an 
immense army to contest his claim to Surjila, who had in the first 
instance been betrothed to himself. Kalihar said to Kailu Bir ; He 
will destroy Mundlikh^s army, and first of all Kailu Bir, his kottodl, 
shall be killcjl. On this Kailu^s anger was kindled, but pretending 
to help he said : Conceal youi'selves in the tall grass and attack 

Mundlikh^s army as it marches past. This they did, and then Kailu 
throwing off his disguise mounted his horse, which came running 
towards him. He struck it once and it pranced and reared. At the 
second stroke sparks came from its hoofs and set fire to the grass in 
which the Ndg army was concealed and all were completely destrc^ed. 
At the third stroke he was transported across the river into Mundlik:h^B 
camp where he related all that h^ happened. 

The wedding party then went on to Bangdla and on arriving at 
Gaur Mundlikh was met by a sorceress sent by Surjila to cast a spell 
over them so that the R&n& might not wish to return to Garh Datoer 
(the reason of this presumably was that Surjila did not wish to leave 
her home). The sorceress cast a garland of beautiful flowers round 
MundlikVs neck so as to work the enchantment : but Hanum&n Bir— 
who alone seems to have understood the real object — gave a cry and the 
garland snapped and fell ofE. This was done thrice^ and on the third 
occasion not only did the garland break but the sorceresses nether 
garment became loose, leaving her naked. She complained bitterly to 
Mundlikh at being thus pub to shame, and Hanumdn was reproved for 
acting like a monkey. At this HandmSn took offence and sdid he 
would return to Gafh Dadner, but that it would be the worse for 
Mundlikh who would have to remain in Bang41a for 12 years. 
Hanum&u then departed and Mundlikh entered the palace, and the 
marriage ceremony was performed and a spell oast on him and hie 
company. Mundlikh was overcome by iovr of his wife and became 
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ia^ffaraafi to ererything, while his followers being also undera i^l 
were M away and distrioated as servants eto. all through Bai^^la, and 
ttore tiiej remained for 12 years. 

While Mundlikh and hie army were thus held in bondage gi^ 
distress befell Garh Dadner. His consins, Arjan and Snrjan, haviM 
bean b<nn through the efficacy of the boon granted to Bdobila, regarded 
themselves as in a sense B&ol^'s sons, and therefore entitled to a share 
in the Idngioin of Dadner. Just then too a wonderful calf* c^led 
Panch SaliyAni was bom in Garh I^ner. This they wanted to posam, 
and bflaring of Mundlikh's absence and captivity they thought it a 
good time to invade the country. They therefore sent to invito 
Msthmdd of Ghazni to help them in their invasion, and he came with a 
great army. All the military leaders and fighting men being absent 
with Mundlikh the conquest was easily effected and the town waa 
(Matured with much looting and great slaughter of ibe iuhabitanta. 
But the Wt or palace, in which were Bdchila and her daughter^ 
Gugeri, still held out. Looking from the ramparts Gugeri saw the 
town in ruins, and frantic with anguish she roamed about the palace 
bewailing their lot and calling Mundlikh. Just then a letter came 
from Mahmud demanding the surrender of the fort and promieing life 
and safety to all on condition that Gugeri became a Mubammadau and 
entered hie harem, otherwise the place would be taken by assault and 
all would be massacred. In her despair Gugeri went from room to 
inom and at last entered Mundlikh’s chamber, which was just as be had 
left it. His sword in the scabbard was lying on the bed and his 
pagri lying near. Invoking her brother's name the sword came to her 
hand, and donnii^ bis pagri she ordered the gate to be opened. Thai 
alone and single-handed she attacked the enemy and routed them with 
great slaughter. 

On her return to the fort Gugeri bethought bar of a friend aud 
champion of her brother's named Ajia Pil, who lived on his eeiute 
not far away. To him she sent a message, imploring him to seek and 
bring back Mundlikh. Ajia Pal had for some time been practising 
tapat, and in his dreams bad seen Mundlikh fighting without a head. 
On receiving Gugeri's message he started for Ban^a, accompanied by 
S Bir$ among whom were NArsingh Bir and Kali Bir aud two other 
Sirs, On arriving in Gaur they went from door to door as mendioants, 
singing the songs of Gafb Dadner, in the hope that Mundlikh would 
hear them. He was still under the inflnence of the spell, and never left 
his wife or the palace. One day singing' was heard in the palace i^oh 
oedted him. Sorjila tried to soothe him into apathy, but he insisted 
ou seeing the singers, and at once recognised Ajia PAl. The spell was 
now broken, and on hearing of the disasters at Qsfh Dadner Mundlikh 
determined to return. The retinue of Bin jstc. were all brought out 
and .set free, an^ accompanied by his BAm, .8nrjila, Mundlikh returned 
to Dadner and resumed his place as HAnA. 

Muudlikb is said to have fought many battles, some «ay with 
tibe Muhammadans, and carried the GuggiAna dukdi to KA^l. In the 
last of these battles his bead was severed from his body by a chakra or 

» )loM proMify ‘ fosl.' fbsIsnipsMt Aa%iMbapplM lolwiiHi 
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4i»eai wHidi oune from abovo, tot the bead remained Ja poeitiaa, 

line of- the ekakra, being vieible, benoe the name Mnndlikh, from 
rntmAa head and neck and Ukka, a luie. ' 8eat^ on hie hone Nfla^nth 
be went on fighting, and behind him wae Ajia P&l, who <watobed to 
•ee what would happen, having recalled the meam he had had before 
startini^ for Bangila. It wae believed that if the head remuned in 
ita place for 2jr ghati* Mnndlikb would euryive, and % 0kar{$ had 
gone. Just then four kites appeared in^ mid-air saying “ Behold what 
wonderful warfare is this ! Mnndlikh is fighting without hie head. " 
Hearing these words Mnndlikb put up his band to his pagri and looked 
hadk towards Ajia Pdl, whereupon bis head lost its bmance and rolled 
off and he too fell dead from his horse. His death took place on the 
9th day of the dark half of the moon in Bhldon, and during that 
month and from that date for eight days his $hfddha is observed at 
bis shrine evoy year. 

An addition to the legend is that Surjila after her husband^s death 
refused to put off her jewellery etc. and don a widow's garb, averring 
that Mundfikh was alive and visited her every night. On one occasion 
Gngeri was allowed to stay concealed in the room in which Surjila was 
waiting, and at midnight a horse's tramp was heard and Gugg^ dis- 
mounted and came into the rooms. Gugeri then quickly withdrew, and 
on teaching the eourt found the horse Nila standing waiting for his 
master. Clasping him round the neck she remained in this position for 
some distance after Mundlikh had remounted and ridden off. At last 
he detected her presence and told her that having been seen by her be 
could not come again. 

The above version of the Gugga legend is carrent in the Chamba 
hills, and it is noteworthy that in it there is no mention of Gugga 
having become a Muhammadan or of his having any intercourse with 
Muhammadans : it may therefore be assumed to represent the older 
version of the legend. As to the historical frets nnderlying the legends 
it seems not improbable that by Gugga is indicated one of the B^jpdt 
kii^ of the time of Muhammad of Gbor. The mention of Biii Pitlkor, 
or Prithwi iUji, the last Hindu B4j& of Delhi, makes this probable. 
He reigned from A. D. 1170 to 1193. Tto name Mundlikh was 
probably a title given to Btijpdt warriors who distinguished themselves 
in the wars of the time. There were five B&jpdts who bore this title 
among the Chud&sama princes of Girndr in Kdthiiwdr, the first of 
whom joined Bbima-deva of Gujrtt in the pursuit of Mahmiid of 
Ghazni in A. D. 1023. 

From the Cbanhdn bards, who were his enemies, we learn that 
J&ya Chandra Bdthor, the last B&jd of Kananj (killed in A. D. 1194), 
also bore this title. He had taken a leading part in the wars with 
the Muhammadans, whom he again and again defeated, or drove them 
hack aoroM the Indus. But at last enraged with Prithwi lUjd of 
Delhi to invited Muhammad of Ghor to invade the Punjab, with the 
res^t that toth Delhi and Kanaui were overthrowu and the M nham- 
Miadans^ triumphed, Jai Ghana wae drowned in the Ganges in 
attempting to escape. 
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. ‘ mys Oom or Cliuli&n Goga was wb of Vaoba B4ji wBo 

aeauiTed renown by bis defei^ii, of his realm against Mahmdd^a invasion. 
It lay on the Sutlej and its coital was Chihera. In the defence of it 
he perished with his 45 sons and 60 nephews. Briggs notes that Behera 
(? Bhera) was a town in (on) the G4ra (Sutlej) often mentioned in early 
history : it belonged sit the first Moslem invasion to Goga Cbauhdn.* 
The shrines of G6ga are called, mart and it seems very usual for 
them to have one small shrine on the right dedicated to Kir Singh 
and another on the left to Goiakhnith, whose disciple Gdga was. Kir 
Singh was Guga^s minister or diwdn. But in some cases the two 
subordinate shrines are ascribed to Kali Singh and Bhuri Singh, NAr 
Singh being a synonym of one or both of these. In a picture on a 
well parapet in a JAt villaire Guga appears seated on a horse and 
starting for the BAgar, while bis mother stands in front trying to stop 
bis departure. In his hands he holds a long staflF. bhdta, as a m^k of 
dignity and over his head meet the hoods of two snakeSi one coiling 
round the staff. Hi'^ standard, thhati^ covered with peacock^s feathers 
is carried about from ‘house to house in BhAdon by Hindu and 
Muhammadan Jogis w^bo take the offerings made to him, though some 
small share in them is given to Chubras/'' 

In Karn^l and Amb^la Jaur Singh is also worshipped along with 
Gfiga, NAr Singh, and the two snake gods. He is explained to be 
Jewar, the RAjA who was Guga'a father, but the name may be derived 
from /ora, twin, as Arjan and Surjan are also worshipped under the 
name of Jaur.** A man bitten by a snake is supposed to have neglected 
Gioga. 


By listening at night to the story of Guga during the DiwAU a 
Hindu prevents snakes from entering his house.* 

The following table gives" sojue details of two Guga temples in 
KAngra : — 


Kame. 

Pujdri. 

Dates of fairs*. 

Ritual etc. 

The fnandir of Guga in Saloh, 
FALampnr thdna. Gdga mani- 
fested himself in 1899 S., and 
the temple was founded in 1900 S. 

Girth ... 

Besides small 
fairs held every 
Sunday, a fair 
on the tanam* 
athtmi In Bb4- 
don. 

The temple contdns im- 
ages of Gdga, Gd^, 
and Qurd Gomldinjth, 
each 8 feet high and 
m<>|pit6do]iahoirse. A 
biisf el water and 
earth is distributed 
among the votaries. 


1 Bijasthin II, p. 4 47. 

3 Briggs' FsrUhta^ p. Ixxii. 


• P. N. Q., f., § 8. HanAmaa aud Bhairo&’a »lirmei are occaelonall? foand tosether 
00 one side, and GorakhnAtVi on the other : ihid^ 4 212 ^ ^ 
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M0nd4r Shibo 6i Tbin in Btrmftr, 
inKotUllina. 60111A 600 ybsif 
ago Shibo. s boiber, n*©^ to wor* 
•Mp Odg», who, pleoied with 
hit doTi^oii} dirocted him to 
bniid 0 temile. So ho erected 
a mandir in which waj endirin- 
edtbegod'fimnge. KeitG6gs , 
conferred on him power to euro j 
tnaho*!^. toying that whpevw ; 
drank tli^ water, with which the i 
image hi^ been wethed, would i 
be enred* Tbe cure It inttan- j 
taneons. Tbe detcendantt of , 
Sbfbo bavt thnllar powert. | 


Barber ... j Baeb’ Sunday ‘in* 
^•^SAwan. 

"."1 ■■■*' 
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The temple eontennt S 
ttone carvinirt of men 
onbortet, height rang* 
ingfrom 1 to S fe^. 
and II ttone pdt^e 
whote height ft from 
t to 2 fiicbei. Tbe 
pi»4{ of Shiva it a foot 
high and the carving 
of a cow 2 feet. 


In thiB district Gu^a not only cures snake-bite, but also brinjars 
illness, bestows sons and frood fortune. His offerirps are first-fmifs, 
posts, cakes etSl. At Tbdn Shibo tbe worship of Odpa appears to have 
been difplacetl I?y\fbat of P5ba Shibo bimself for tbe fagfr ?n cbarpe 
lays the sufferer .from snake-bite in the shrine, says over him prayers 
in the name of BAba Shibo and makes him drink of the water in which 
tbe idol has been washed. He also makes him eat of the sacred earth 
of the place and rube some of it on the bite. Pilgrims also fake awav 
some of this earth as a protection.^ The lepend also varies somewhat 
from those already given. The Rdjd^s name is Deorij and Kachia has 
a daughter named Gugri. Gu^u is brought up with the foal and 
taking it with him goes to woe a beautiful maiden with whom he lives, 
being transformed into a sheep by day and visiting her by night. In 
his absence a pretender arises who is refused admittance by a blind 
door- keeper who declares that on Gdga'e return his sight will be restored. 
Hard pressed Gugri sends a Brahman to Bangdhal to fetch Guga and 
escaping the hands of sorceiy he mounts his steed, also reiuvenated by 
tbe Brmiman^s aid, and arrives home. The door-keeperis sight is restoreSd 
and GtSga and Gugri perform prodigies of value, the former fighting 
even after he has lost bis bead. He is venerated as a god, always 
represented on horse-hack, and his temples are curious sheds not seen else- 
where.® 

In Rohtak Gaga's shrine is distinguished by its square shape with 
minarets and 4omed roof and is always known as a mdri and not as 
a tM», Monday Is his day, the 9th his date, and Bhidon 9th the 
special festival. It is generally the lower castes who worship the Odgs 
Pir. Rice cooked in milk and flour and gur cakes sre prepared and given 
to a feyr invited friends or to a Jogl. The most typicid shrine in this 
district is that at Guhh^na, erected by a Lohir whose family taies the 
offerings. Ipside the mdri is a tomb and on the wall a fine has retie f 
of the Pir on ^horseback, lance in hand. Inside the courtyard is a little 
»|.N. Q., 11,5 m 

Kangra Gsac/lcfr, 1904, pp. 102-3. Gnmlcnitli on p. 102 iloiild ckarly he Goralp* 
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/Wli tor tha woitihip of Ndrrfnprh, one of fbePfr^a tolIowa»| and out* 
aide ibe wall a aooket tor^tbe reception of a bamboo wftb peiuKN!ik^a 
featbers on tbe top At Babmb one Sheo Liil^ B£jptit, has lately fnl-* 
filled a vow for a son bestowed in bis old age and built a shrine to Gdga 
Pfr^ facing of course tbe east, with a shrine to Qorakhnitb toeing east, 
and one to N^xsingh T>ds {sie) west towards the B4gar« 

In Gurgaon fairs to Odea are held at many places, generally if not 
invariably on Bhddon badi 9tn. His temple often consists of nothiog 
but a mamdk or platform which is said to cover a grave. Tbe pujiri 
may bea Brahman who lights a lamp daily at the temple or a Jo^ who 
does tbe same. Offeiings consist of grain or, at the fair, of paidnkai 
and p&tas. At IsUmpur the temple is a building erected by a Brahman 
whose house kept falling down as fast as he bailt it until Guga posses^ 
him and bade him first erect the temple and then make his own house. 
These temples to Gdga contain no images. 

But in Ludhtdna at R&ikot, where there is a mdn^ to Guga. a great 
fair is held on last day bt^t one ianint ehwdas) of Bh4don. This fair, 
however, is said to be really held in honour of Ouga^s cousins. North of 
the town lies a tank^ called Ratlo4na, at which ever since its fouudatien 
a mud hill has been built op, that date and Guga worshipped — owing, it is 
said, to the fact that a grove full of serpents existed there Tue temple 
was built in fulfilment of a vow for recovery from fever. Once a snake 
appared on the mud hill and at the same time a girl was possessed by 
Guga and exhorted the people to build him a temple. Its pujdrU are 
Brahmans who take the offerings. But the temple fell into ruins and 
the fair has been eclipsed by that at ChhapAr. The latter, also called 
the Sudlakban fair, Is also held on the anant chaudah or l4th Bbfidon 
Shdi. At a pond neaf the mdri people scoop out earth 7 times. 
Cattle are brought to be blessed and kept for a night at the shrine^ 
as a protection against snakes. Snake*bite can also be cured by 
laying the patient l^ide the shrine. The offerings ih cash (about Bs, 800 
a year) go to the Brahman managers of tlie shrine, but MIrisis and 
Chuhiis take alt edibles offered by Muhammadans and Hindus respec** 
tively. 

A very interesting explanation^ of Guga^s origin makes him the 
god of an ancient creed reduced to the posittouof a godling subordinate to 
Yishuu. A gana (Dw/irapUa) of Mah& Lakshmi was embodied as pdgat 

* Ssidto be derived from Pert, mdr, snake. 

8 Called fihauhi hharwdnd. 

By Pandit Hem Raj, Government High School, Jbelnmi who also writet r**- 

Folk-ef ym-logy makes Guga a c^mponnd of gu (eacth) and ga (to go), and says he 
wae converted into gnm and reappeared as a roan with the p.>wer of adverting himself 
into any shape When hU wife saw that his eyes did not move, she asked him bis oasle 
and then he disappeared. Some people fast in memory of different forms of Gdga and 
consider the anant chandaB and ndgpanchmi holy.'* This may explain why the day after 
janamoBhtmi Hindus of Find f ^dan Khin tie a yellow thread on their right and 
daring Sdwan fast for one day in honour of Guga. In tht rainy season Hindu wotuM In 
Jbang* prepare ehdri, grated bread mixed with sugar and butter, dll a dish with it and, 
putting some g»f thereon, go to tbe Cuenab On an ol i beri Unjnlt VBdgari$) bosh 
on its bank they sprinkle water and place some ehdH and raw thmad at its rooU with the 
followUig ittdhntatkm; *‘Oh Gdga^ king of serpents, enter not out hooies nor come near 
our beds.^' When they go home they take with them a enp of water and sprinkle It over 
their children and others of the family who coaoe in contact with them. 
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(tli^gttia ofa tree)i and reap^red a- ShMb Nag by tba auepieioos 
ffbAo«w of QorakhQ4|kb, who is known to haye the power of oontroUmg 
Odga GhSga is believed to ffnard hidden troMores. Peo]^ som^liiDes 
offer milk and »h%fhat whe i he appears at their lionses m he is beUeved 
to dwell in the sea of milk so when be thinks that Vishnn, Lord of the 
Kh(r Ssmandar, approaches he qaiis the place. He is known by nine 
names :—'Anant, Wdsnki, Shesn, Padm, Nabb, Kambal, ShapKhpal, 
Dharatiashtiu', 'bkhi and Kali. 

Some ballevd that he who recites these names morning and evening 
is immnne from snake-bite and prospers wherever he goes. 

The dtassical story of Shesh Ndg is well known, but it is strange to 
learn that Gdga in the Satyng, Lachbman in the Treta, Baldeva in the 
Dv^pnr aiid Goiakhndth in the Kalyng are ail forms of the same god. 
This aeootds with Or. Vogel’s saggestioii that Baladeva was developed 
from a Ndga. The Bhdgaratas, like the Buddhists before them, sought 
to adapt the popular worship of th? Nig as to their new religion.^ 

Sir Bichard Temple regards Gugga as a Bijpdt hero who stemmed 
the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni and died, like a true Rijpdt, in 
defence of his country, but by the strange irony of fate he is now a 
saint, worshipped by all the lower castes, ajid is as much Musalmin as 
Hindu. About Kingra there are many small shrines in his honour, 
and the custom is, oh the fulfilment of any vow made to him, for the 
maker thereof to collect as many people as he or she can afford, for a 
small pilgrimage to the shrine, where the party is entertained for some 
days. Such women as are in search of a holiday frequently make use 
of this custom to get one : witness the following : — 

Qome, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga : 

Come, let us make a Uttlo pilgrimage to Gugga, 

Sitting by the roadsiie and meeting hilf the nation 

Lit us sootu oiir hearts with a little conv irsatiou. 

Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga.*” 

The Jain viiksion of GdoA. 

In the fime of Nandibrabam who reigned 2^:11 years ago Cband* 
kosia, a huge venomous snake, lived in a forest near Kankhal. What* 
soever he looked at was burnt to ashes so that not even a straw was to 
be seen withiDu.1'2 miles of his hole, and no passer-by escaped with his 
life. When thr ^Ith Aut&r Mahabir Swdmi turned mendicant, he 
passed by Chan4koBia’8 hole dLsreg.irdIngaU< warnings, and though the 
seroent bit his foot tbrioe he was not injured. Mah&bir asked him:— 
“ What excuse will you give to God for your ruthless deeds ?” Chan4~ 
kosia on this repented and drawing his head into hU hole only exposed 
the rest of his body so that the way should be safe for travellers. 
Thenceforth he was regarded as a snake-god and' wayfarers and milkwo- 
men sprinkled gki, milk, oilseeds, rice and latii (watered milk) when they 

* A. & B., 190 8-1&, p. 169. 

• S. 0. B., Vii, pp, «98.9: 
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pmti tli»t way. The an ts too aiAeiabled and wounded hie whole l^y, 
hai the serpent did not eren turn on his ride lest they might be omriied. 
He »now became known as Odga. 


Aoeording to the Sirs Mat Skdgtoat the ritii Kapp had two wires, 
iCadro and Benta. Kadro g ive birth to a snake and Benta to a yarar 
which is the vehide of Bhagwan. The snake, who could transform 
himself into a man at will, was called Gdga. So Hindus regard both 
(he gOfify and snidce as sacred. 



SPIRIT WORSHIP. 


VmEEATIOIT Of THE HOMESTEAD AMD AHOBETOES,— The earth (Prithi) * 
is a common object of worship in the south-east of the provinee; but ’ 
it usually appears in the form of Bhtimia^ or the god of the holnestead^ 
whose shrine in the village consists either of a small building with a 
domed roof or of nothing more than a masonry platform. This deity 
is more especially adored at the return of a marriage I»*ocossion to the 
village. A similar deity is the Khera D^ta, or Chan wand, who m often 
confused with Bliumia, but who is said to be the wife of Bbdmia dnd 
has sometimes a shrine in a village in addition to that of Bhumia and 
is worshipped on Sunday only. In the centre of the province tho most 
conspicuous object of worship of this kind among the peasants is the 
j at her a or ancestral mound ; and the Jafhera represents either the com- 
mon ancestor of the village or the common ancestor of the tribe or caste. ' 

One of the most celebrated of those jafierae is KAla Mahar, the ancestor 
of the Sindliu Jats, who has peculiar influence over cows, and to whom 
the first milk of every covir is oBered. The place of the jafkera is, 
however, often taken by the theh or mound which marks the site of the 
original village of the tribe. 

The four deities Snraj-Deota,^ Janma Wiarti Mata and Khwdja PAatitii, 
iT/iirr are the mily oncB to whom no temples are built. To the rest 
of the village godlings a small brick shrine from 1 to ^ feet cube, 
with a bulbous head and perhaps an iron spike as a finial, is erected, and 
in the interior lamps are burnt and oSerings placed. It never contains 
idols, which are found only in the temples of the greater gods. The 
Hindu shrine must always face the oast, while the Musalman shrine is 
ill form of a grave and faces the south. This sometimes g^yes rise to 
delicaf e auestioiis In one village a bCction of the community had 
become Muhammadans. The shrine of the common ancestor needed 
rebuilding, and there was much dispute^ as to its shape and aspect. 

They solved the difficulty by building a Musalman grave facing south, 
and over it a Hindu shrine facing east. In another village an imperial 
trooper was once burnt alive by the shed in which he was sleeping 
catching tiro, and it was thought well to propitiate him by a shrine, or 
h?sc ghost might become Iroublesomo. He was by religion a Musalmdn j 
but be liadlseen burnt and not buried, which seemed to make him a 
Hindu. Jffter much discussion the latter opinion prevailed, and a Hindu 
slmne with an eastern aspect now stands to his memory. The most 
honhured of the village deities pro|)er is Bliiimia or the god of the home- 
stead, often called Khera (a village) . The erection of his shrine is the 
first formal dSi by which the proposed site of a new village is consecrat- 
ed ; and wher?two villages have combined their homesteads for greater 
security against the marauders of former days, the people of the one* 
which moved still worship at the Bhumia of the deserted site. Bhumia 
is '^rsliipped after the harvests, at marriages, and on the birth of a male 

^ Tbe sou.god, however, certainly lisi loinplof in India in aucieat times. There 
wa» one at Taxilat A*rh, II, p. 114; and at Multin ; V, 

l>p. U5 and 120. Earishtasaye the iliuda^ used to worship the Siin and Stars, like 
the Forsiaos, until King SnraJ (ffc) taught them hloUtryj Brigsjs Ferishta, I, p. Ixviii. 

But in later times imiges nf Snrya or Aditya were hire: 4. E. It., XlII, p. 6S. For the 
ahsetice of roofu to temples to the Siiu, seo indra under IS£4if, hypmtbral shriues. 
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okild, a|id Brahmskus are commonly fed in his name* Women often take 
th^ ohildren to the ehrine on Sundays ; and the first milk of a oow or 
buffalo 18 always offered there. 

^ The above paragraphs are reproduced here as they stand, but the 
gresent writer^s information appears to justify some modifications in them. 
The Bhdmia is hardly the god of the homestead. He is the godling of 
the village. And it is very doubtful whether the ja^hera is ever the com- 
mon ancestor of the village. He is essentially the tribal ancestor or at 
least a prominent member of the tribe. The worship of the jathera is a 
striking feature of the Jd^s^ religion, though it is not suggest^ that it is 
confined to them. A full account of it will be found in Vol. II, p 874 j, 
The following details are of more general application : — 

In Gurgaou the Bhumia' is generally ono of the founders of the 
village, or in one instance at least the Brahman of the original settlors. 
The sp3cial day for offerings is the clumlafi or 11th of the mouth. 
Some Bhdtnias are said to .grant their votaries^ prayers, and to punish 
those who offend them. Some are easy and good-tempered, but they 
are neglected in comparison with those wlio are revenj^eful or mali||^uant. 
To these offerings are often made. A somewhat similar local deity is 
Chan wand, or Khera deota. Sometimes described as the wife of Bhiimia, 
other villages seem to place her or him in his ])lace, but Chanwand is 
worshipped on Sundays and his shrino is often f .)und in a l lition to that 
of Bhiimia in the same village.'^ 

Among the minor deities of the village in Rolitak the Bhalyon is 
by far the most important. The shrine of the god of the homestead is 
built at the first foundation of a village, two or tlire.* bricks often being 
taken from the Bhaiyon of the pirent estito to secure a ooutiiiuity of 
the god*8 blessing. It is plac3d at the outside of the village though 
often a village as it expands gradually encircles it. A man who builds 
a fine new house, 0 st>coially a two*storoyed one, will sometimes add a 
second storey to the Bhaiyon, as at Badli, or whitewash it or build a new 
subsidiary shrluo to the god. Every Siind ly ev'enin ; the house-wives 
of the village, Muhammadans iueliided, sot a lamp In the shrine. A 
little milk from the first flow of a l)uffalo will b offered here, and the 
women will take a few reeds of the ffan>hir grass and sweep Jhe shrine, 

'BUdmia sliouM, by Iim namo, bo the god of I he laud and not of tlio Ii )mei»tOivd. Bat 
be M most rortaiuly the iatler, a?)<l is alra'>st as often calleil Khera as Bhitnila. There is 
idao a village god cilleil Klietrp.U or the tiold niuinsher, and also kuowa as Bhairoii ; but 
he k not often found. In some, pliwea however IChiir.v Benafa or . godling of the village 
■ite k alao called Chaawaud and al’ege I bo the wife of Bhumia (Oliamiiiig's Gurgaou 
SBttlement Report, p. 31 ; see also Alwar Qazetteer, p, 70). It is a curious fact that 
amoog the Gonls and Bhils the word Bbiimia moans priest or modiclno man. while among 
the ICeirkds, another Kolian tribe. Hhumka stands for high priest. It is also sai<l to moan 
a village bull somewhere. For Kala Mobar see p. 2i3 infra, 

‘ Ohaowaad appears to be also found in Siraaur under the mnu of O i iwial. The 
local legend current in iliat State runs thus -A. girl of Manon, a village in Sirmur, w.is 
married in KeontUal Ssate. lletiiraing when prcgianb t) her fither^s Inujo on the 
oeoaaioa of some festivity, she was seized with the p dus of labour wliUe cronliig the Giri 
aii4gaye birth ti two serpents, which fell into the stream. For some liour.^ tlie serpents 
remained in each otUet^s embrace and then separated, one going to Tarhoch, In Keouthal 
and the other to Ohiila Oeothi in Sirmdr adiore It died shortly afterwards . It Is now 
worshipped as Chawtnd deota, and a temple was erected at Doothi, which' means a * pUoe 
dedloatod to a god/ or * the abode of a god.* 
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ftnd then primnf; to1)e kept clean and stra^kt as they hare swept |)he 
shrine, will fix them to Its face with a lamp of mud at oowdmn^. 
Women who hope for a child will make a vow at the shiiae, and if 
blessed with an answer to the prayer, fulfil the vow. At L^rheri 
vows for success in law-suits are also made here. The Bhaiyon is the 
same as the Bhiimian or Bhonptl of adjacent districts. Bhonp&l is said 
to have been a Jit whom Ishar could not make into a Brahman, 

but to whom he promised that he should be worshipped of all men. 

/ 

Each Village has itis Panchpir in addition to its Bliaiyon* Often 
this is no moro than a mud pillar with a flag on the top or similarly 
marked spot, and generally seems to be near a taiik or un*ler a jal tr^ 
and away from the village, but at Asauda it is much more like a 
Bhaiyon in appearancf^. In NaiabAs it is said that the /r#^ man to die 
in a village after its foundation becomes Panchpir, the second Bhaiyon. 
Little seems to be known of the worship of this deity. 

In Gurgaon the Saiyid-kii-thAn or Saiyad^s place is to theMuham* 
madan village what Bhaiyon is to the Hindus, but Hindu residents in 
the village reverence it, just as Muhammadans do the Bhaiyon. Though 
built in the form of a tomb it is erected whenever a village is founded. 

The spirit of a Saiyid like that of a hliict must not touch the 
ground. Sometimes two bricks are stuck up on end or two tent pegs 
driven into the ground in front of his shrine for the spirit to rest on. 

In Gurgaon the Bundela is a godling who is only worshipped in 
times of sickr.Cf's, especially cholera. In tlie last century cholera is said 
to have broken out in Lord Hastings^ army shortly after some kine had 
been slaughtered in a grove wheielie the ashes of Hardaul Lila, ^ a 
Bundelkhand chief.^^ The epidemic was attributed to his wrath, and his 
dominion over cholera being thus established, he is in many villages 
given a small shrine and prayed to avert pestilence when it visits the 
village. 

Ancestor-worship is very common in the hills, at least in Chamba 
where it takes several beautiful forms. The root-idea seems to be that 
the living acquire pun or merit by enabling the dead to rejoin their 
forefathers. The commonest form of the worship is the placing of a 
stone or boatd, called in a small hut beside a spring. On it is out 
a rough efBgy of the aeceased. This is accompanied by certain religious 
rites and a feast to friends. Sometimes the board has a hole in it with a 
spout for the water, and it is then set up in the stream. Other forms of 
this worship are the erection of wayside seats or of wooden enclosures in 
the villages for the elders, bearing in each case a roughly cut effigy of the 
deceased. One of the commonest forms, .especially in the ChandrabMg^ 
vallpy, is the erection of a diaji or monolith near a village, with aiou^ 
figure of the ^ceased cut on it, and a circular s^one fixed on the top. 
Many such stones may be seen near villages. >Some are neatly carved, 
but as a rule they are very crude. Their erection is accompanied by 

places this event in Baadelkhsaf and aays it ooenrred in 1817. He speidcs of 
Hardawal LCla aa the new and aayi that his templet sprang np aa far as Lahore t 
I, p. 210-11. His worship is common In the Hnitod Provinces : for his songs 
«o H, I. N. Q., V., f 468. He Is also eaUed Hasdanr or Hacda Lila ; I. N. Q,, 17, f 798. 
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rdigioU8rt*!te« aud foasfcinj? on a great scale, involving miicU exponitJe. 
These rites are repeated from time to time. 

This custom also prevails in Kulu, Man (II and Sukot, but is res- 
tricted to the royal families of those states and regarded as an exclusive 
privilege. It must however be of ancient dale, for it is found in one at 
least of the B&nA families whose ancestors held rule in Knlu before the 
RAjas obtained supreme power. Mr. (1. 0. L. Howell mentions one 
such family, that of NawAni, wdiich still observes this custom ; and 
we may conclude that il wns observed by this family when in indepen- 
dent possiission of their lands. T have not seen the Kulu and Suket 
stones which are said . to be near the respective capitals of those States. 
The Mancii monoliths are probably the most ornate of any in the hills. 
It is possible that such monoliths *also exist in Bitaspur and other Hill 
States of the Simla group. ^ 

Sir Alexander Cunniugham thus described the Mandi monoliths • 
" The sati pillars of the Maneji Rajas and their families stand in a group 
on a plot of ground on the left bank of the Suketi NAla, a little way 
outside Mandi town, on the road to Suket Some of them are 6 and 7 
feet high and all are carved with figures of the RAjiis and of the women 
who became sati with them. Kaoh RAji is represented as seated above 
with a row of raniB or queens, also seated^ immediately below ; still 
lower are standing figures of l /ncdsis or concubines and rakhcilu or slave 
girls. The inscription records the name of the Raja and the dale of his 
death, as also the number of queens, concubines and slave girls who 
were burnt with him. The monuments arc valuable for chronological 
purposes as fixing with certainty the date of each Raj^^e decease and the 
accession of his successor from Hari Sen A.D. 1637 down to the present 
time.^^ The number has been added to since Cunningliam's visit, though 
no satis have taken place since the annexation of llie Punjab or rather 
since 1846, when Man(li came under British control after the First Sikh 
War. These pillars therefore-are not pure sati })il]arB, but are rather of 
the nature of monoliths in memory of the death similar to those of P4ngi, 
and are probably consecrated with similar rites. At Nagar in Kulu 
similar monoliths are found which are described as follows by Colonel 
Harcourt in Kooloo^ Lahoul and Sjpiii, page 857 : — There is a curious 
collection of what resemble tombstones that are to be found just below 
Nagar Castle. They are inserted into the ground in four rows, rising 
one over the other on the hillside; and in all I have counted 141 of 
these, each ornamented with rude carvings of chiefs of Kulu, their wiv^es 
and concubines being portrayed either beside them or in lines below. 
One ^jA is mounted on a hoi*se, and holds a sword in his band, the 
animal he bestrides being covered with housings just as might be a 
erusader'^s charger, A very similar figure to this is carved in wood over 
the porch of the Ddtigri temple. The report is that these stones were 
plac^ in position at the death of every reigning sovereign of Kulu, the 
{male figures being the effigies of such wives or mistresses who maj 
have performed sati their lord^s demise. If this be the true state of 
the case then the human sacrifices must have been verv great in some 
Instances, for it is not uncommon to find 40 and 50 female figures crowd- 

h Thii and ilia following paragraph ars by Br. J, Hutohiaon. 
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ing tlia cnimMmg and worn surface of tlie stones* At tlio deatli of^tlie 
late Bii Gyin Singh, the repregentative of a once powerful family, bis 
servantg executed a rude edigy of liim^ and this will take its plaee oeside 
the other funeral relics of his ancestors* The Buddhist wheel appears in 
several of the stones, but the people about Nagar positively declare that 
none of these rough sculpturings arc over 200 years* of age. Here 
however I think they are mistaken and they know so very little about 
the history of their own country that anylliing they that refers to 
dates must b6 reccivc*d w ilh great eauf ion/^ There can he no doubt that 
Colonel Hareourt was right in believing that these stones date back to a 
remote past and are the pillars of the Kultc Uijis. It would be 
interesting to have an account of the Suket monoliths. 

In the Himalayas is to be found a variety of shrines and heaps of 
stones erected by the road- side in fields and on the mountain passes. 
Their purposes are as varied as their structures. First of importance 
are those erected in honour of the dead, and the memorial tablets placed 
by the side of a stream or fountain have proved of considerable archaeo- 
logical value owing to the inbcrij>tions on them. In the Simla Hills 
inscriptions arc rare and the m( morials are usually in the forin of small 
slabs of slate or stone on which the figure of the deceased is rigidly 
carved. The rites which attend their erct^tion vary. Thus the soul of 
a man who has died away from home or been killed by accident without 
administration of the last rites will require elaborate ceremonies to lay 
it at rest and many, but not all, the memorial stones commemorate such 
a death. The ideas underlying Ibcm appear to be twofold. In tlie first 
place when the tablet is uierelv attached to a cistern or well the dis- 
embodied spirit seems to jcipnre merit from the act of charity performed 
by the dead man^s descendants. Secondly it is believed that the spirit 
by being provided with a resting place on the edge of a spring will be 
able to quench its thirst whenever it wishes. The attributes assigned 
to serjients as creators and protectors of springs suggest that the selec- 
tion of a spring as the site for a memorial tablet may be connected with 
N4g worship. But in the Simla Hills at any rate the Nags are not 
now propitiated generally in ccnnection w itii funeral rites. Nor 16 it 
believed in these hills that snakes which visit houses are the incarnations 
of former members of the family. The snake's incarnation is only 
assigned to the exceptional case of a miser who during his life-time had 
buried treasure and returns to it as a serpent to guard it after death. 
This idea is of course not peculiar to the Himalayas. In the Simla 
Hills the peasant cares little for the living reptile beyond drawing 
omens from its appearances. If for instance a snake crosses his path 
and goes down-hill the omen is auspicious, but .if it goes uphill th® 
reverse. Should a poisonous snake enter his house it is welcomed as a 
harbinger of good fortune but if it is killed inside it, its body must be 
taken out through the window and not by the door. 

Some ghosts are more persistent than others in frequenting their 
former haunts. Such for instance are the souls of men who have died 
without a son and whose property has gone to collaterals or strangers. 
The heirs anticipating trouble will often build a shrine in a field close to 
the, village where the deceased was wont tq walk and look upon his crops. 



! Th« proj^iaU^n of ih$ ! 

Them are anpretentious fslructuree with low walls of sioDlsi pilel 

one upon another and 8lo])ing roofs of slates. They are open in front 
and a small recess is left in one of the walls in which earthen lamps mu 
tighted at each full moon by pious or timid heirs. Similar are the 
buildings often seen in fields at a distance from the village, but these 
are usually involuntary memorials to departed spirits extorted from 
reluctant j^easants l»y a kind of spiritual blackmail. It sometimes 
happens that a man marries a second wife during the life-time of the 
first without obtaining her jiormissiou and the latter in a fit of jealousy 
takes poison or throws herself down a precipice. Then soon after her 
death thd husband becomes ill with boils or other painful eruptions, 
proving beyond doubt that a malignant spirit has taken up its abode in 
nis body. Brahmans have many means of searching out a mischief** 
making spirit of this kind and the following may be recommended for 
its simplicity. The ]>easant chooses a boy and girl both too young 
to be tutoied by the Brahman who plays the chief part in the ceremony 
6f exorcism. They are taken to the peasant's house and there squat on 
the floor, each being covered with a sheet. The Brahman brings witli 
him a brazen vessel in which he puts a coin or two and on top of which 
he places a metal cover. On this improvised drum he beats coniinously 
with a stick whilst he drones bis incantations. Sometimes this goes on 
for hours before the boy or girl manifests any sign, but as a rule one 
or the other is soon seized with trembling, an indication that the 
desired spirit has appeared and assumed jiossession. If the boy 
trembles first the ghost is certainly a male, but if the girl is first affect- 
ed it must be a female spirit. When questioned the medium reveals the 
identity of the possessor, which usually turns out to be the spirit of the 
suicide. A process of bai’ter ensues in which the injured wife details 
the deeds of ex]nation necessary to appease the spirit whilst the husband 
bargains for terms less onerous to himself. The matter ends in a com- 
promise. The husband vows to build a shrine to house the spirit and 
to make offerings there on certain days in every month. He may also 
promise to dedicate a field to her and hence these ghostly dw^olling- 
places are often situated in barren strips of land because no plough may 
be used on a field so consecrated. When the slirine stands on uncul- 
tivated land a piece of quartz may glisten from its roof or one of its 
walls may be painted white. Such a building serves a double purpose. 
Not only is the unsnbstaniial spirit kept from inconvenient roaming, but 
the gleam of white also attracts the envious glances of passers-by and so 
saves the crops from being withered up. (Condensed from the Pioneer of 
16th August 1913.) 

Ancestor- worship also takes the form of building a bridge over a stream 
in the dec^ed's name, or making a new road, or improving an old one, 
or by cutting steps in the rock,^ In each case the rough outline of a 
foot or a pair of feet is carved near the spot to show that the work was a 
memorial act. In former times the worship took the form of erecting a 
panihdr or cistern. In its simplest form this consisted of a slab witS a 
rough figure of the deceased carved on it and a hole in the lower part, 
with a spout, through which the stream flowed. The board abote des- 

' flee the ofChae^ha, I, fly. 8 on y, 31vf6r>ii illcitration at tneh iti^. 








oribed ts dearly a degenerate modem form of tbeee cisterns^ Sometimes 
the tiab was of large uIzq and cohered with heautifal carylngs^ bat for a 
descriptionof these reference must be made to Dr. Veil’s work.a That 
writer describes their purpose. Their erection was regarded less m a 
work of public utility than as an act of merit designed to secure future 
bliss to the founder and his relatives. The deceased^ either wife or 
hasband^ for whose sake the stone was set up^ is often named in the in« 
scriptions. The slab itself is invariably designated Varuua-deva, for the 
oWi<W rbason that Varuna^ patron or the waters^ Is usually carved on it. 
This name is no longer i:emembered« Such stones are called naun in 
P&ngi| naur in Lalml and pan^hiyir or ^ fountain ^:iu the R&vi valley. 

Far otherwise is it in Sirmur, whore the cult of the dead is some- 
times due to a fear of tfioir ill-will. Thus in the Pachhad and Bainki 
tahsils of that State wheii an olil man is not cared for and dies 
aggrieved at the hands of his descendants, liis pdpra or cui*se* is usually 
supposed to cling tt) the family. Whenever subsequently there is 
illness in the family, or any other calamity visits it, the family Brahman 
is consulted and be declares the cause. If the cause is found to bp 
the displeasure of the deceased, his image is put in the house and 
worshipped. If the curse affects a field, a portion of it is dedicated to 
the deceased. If this worship is diseoiitinued, leprosy, violent death, 
an epidemic or other similar tialamities overtake the family. Its cattle 
do not give milk or they die, or children are not born in the house, 
ludeed the pdjyra appears to be actually personified as a ghost which 
causes baiTean:<^3 or disease, and if any one is thus afBicted a Bhat 
is consulted, and he makes an astrological calculation with dice thrown 
on a board {mnchi). There the sufferer summons all the members 
of the family, who sound a tray {thdli) at night, saying ‘ 0 pip 
kui upar utar ^ O soul descend ou some oue,^ and (though 

not before the third or fourth day) the p&pra or imp takes possession 
of a child, who begins to nod its head, and when questioned explains 
whoae ghost the pdpra is, and shows that the patient^s affiction 
is due to some injury done by him or his forefather to the ghost, and 
that its wrongs most he redressed or a certain house or place given up 
to a certain person or abandoneil. The patient ;icts as thus directed. 
The costliness of ancestor-worship is illustrated hy the cult of Palu 
ill Sirmur. He was the ancestor of tho Hambi Kanets of Habon and 
other villages, and is worshippi'J at Palu with great pomp. His 
image, wliich is of metal, is richly ornamentod. 

The spirits of jjoiifuj men who die childless are also supposed to 
liaunt the village in Oiirgaon, as are those of any man who dies dis- 
contented and uu will nig to leave liis home. Such spirits are termed 
^ father, ^ euphemistically, but they generally bear the character 
of being vindictive and require much attention. A little shrine, very 
much like a cJiuiha or fire-place, is generally constructed in their honour 
I ear a tank and at it offerings are made. Sometiuies a pita descends on 
person and he then b'^^comos inspired, shakos his liead, rolls his eyes 

' Op. at, I>p. 29-35. 

• ^dp U of court# tla,^ Fdprd would appear to be a ^mlnutlve* 



Md reveals the will. This is caSki khehn ov playingi^as biUie 
Himalayas. OceasioBally too a Brahman can interpret a 

In Chamba a person* dyin^ childless is believed to become a W4# or 
autai'^ and to harass his surviving relations unless appeased. For this 
purpose a j antra is wortt^by adults, consisting of a small case of silves: 
or copper containing a scroll sujjplied by a Brahman. An antar nedde| 
of silver, with a human figure cut on it, is also ooinmouly wgr^i. An^ 
other form is the ndd, of silver or copper, and shaped like an hour- 

f laes. An aidar must also be propitiated by a goat-sacrifice, "a^d the 
Bceased^s clothes are worn for a time by a member of the family : a 
soap-nut kernel is also worn hanging from a string round the ueck. 

The Bhibras have a custom which, to judge from many parallels, in 
a relic of ancestor- worship. Many of them will not marry a son until he 
has been taken to the tomb of ikba Gajju, a piogeniter of the Ba^r 
BhAbfas, at Pipn4kh in Gujranwdla, and gone round the tomb by way or 
adoration>^ 

Ibbetsoo, The M'oiiSHtr of the sainted dead.—- T he worship of the dead 
§ 220. is universal, and they again may be divided into the sainted and the 
malevolent dead. First among the sainted dead are the pitr or ^ ancestors.*^ 
Tiny shrines to these will be found all over the fields, while there will 
often be a larger one to the common ancestor of the clan. Villager 
who have migrated will ptoiodically make long pilgri mages to worship 
at the original shrine ot tiielr ancestor ; or, if the distance is too git^t, 
will bring away a brick from the original shrine, and use it as the foun- 
dation of a new local shrine wiiich will answer all purposes. In t^e 
Punjab proper these larger shrines are called faiker;' or ‘ancestor,^, 
but in the Dehli Terrltcrry the sati takes their place in every respect 
and is supposed to mark the spot wiiere a widow was burnt with her 
husbaud^s corpse. The 15th of the uiojith is sacred to the pitr^ and on 
that day the cattle do no w’ork and Brahmans are fed. But besides 
this veneration of ancestors, saints of widespread renown occupy a very 
im|xu*taut place in the woi'ship of the j>easantry. No one of them is, 
I believe, malevolent, atul in a way their good nature is rewarded by a 
certain lo8.s of respect, Guj^a beta na dega^ Ian kuchh ua chhin 
“ If Gugadoesn^t give me a son, at least he will take nothing away 
from me/^ They are generally Muhammadan, but are worshipped by 
Hindus and Musalmans alike with the most absolute impartiality. 
There are three saints who are ]n‘e-ominontly great in the Punjab, 

* Gafgaon Oageiteetf p. C>7, cj. p. 09. 

’ l)Ottbtl«^88 a male is iiieaut : Cliamba Oaxetfeer^ 190i, p. 195. also Vol. 1 1, pw 270, 
infra, 

" Fr. apittara, sonloas. 

♦ P, N. Q., Ill, § 89. No meiiib/ii i»f tbe Bar Bbabfas will be found in Vol. 
11, pp. Pipnakb hfw a curious b^gond. Ill Raja i« «aUl U> have been Pilpa, ili« 

Clmintal (liajptit ?). whose dangbter LdfUiii was SimgUtin miwriage by Salbalian of SiAlkot. 
When Pilpa refiwo<i the match hif city was destroy^, aud it has been called Plpn&kh ever 
since. Pilpii appears to be Pipa, the Bliagat. 

s Jaihara is clearly derive<l frora.;#(A, an elder, e8j)ecially a lm4>and^8 elder brother aud 
itie phroite dader.a juikera tmami ' aHcosiori on the fathers side. * The etaMlcat typo of 
the widow iati is Gaiidhari, wife of Dhntariihtra and mother of Dnryodham^ When 
her husband was consumed by the force of hit pagn a^ dapt isrotra, near Hatds^, ihf too 
Mrang into the dames, and tlie god gave her this boon, that she sUoutd he woini^ped as 
the protector of ehildreo and the goddess of tmall-pox : N, I, N. Q., IV, 1 454 # 
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and thousands of worshippetB of both relig^ions flock yearly to their 
shrines* 

But the saU was only a particular case of a general idea—the 
* idea of devotion and fidelity transcending the lore of life. Men who 
sacrificed themselves were called mtu, and cases of such self*immolatiou 
are recorded in North ll4jput&ua. Q-enerally^ ladies of rank were 
attended tpa the funeral i)yre liy attached female slavesi as occurred 
at the ctemation of MahirAja Ban jit Singh. But the highest grade 
of all was attained by iho md-safi or mother-^c^t who had immolated 
hei'self with her sou.* These md^safu were of all classes from the 
pottei*woman to the. princess. At Pataudi the^^ most conspicuous 
cenotaph is that of a Jaiaalmfr Mah&r&ni who had come to her father^K 
house a(!eomi>:iniod hy her young son, lie was thrown from his 
horse and killed, and sLe insisted on ascending the pyre with him.* 
It is also said that o(?casionally when the widow shrank from the 
dames (he mother would take )ier place. 

No doubt sail worship is very prevalent in the Delhi teiritory, but 
it is also found elsewhere, e«i)ecially among tribes which appear to have 
a Rajput origin or at least claim it, such is the Mahton, It is rare 
among Jfits. In (Jurgaon the saf i is often propitiated as a possibly 
malignant spirit, Tlius iu tlie village of Kojkar Gujjar there is the 
shrine of a Gnjarni vvhn has constituted herself the patroness of the 
'‘Brahman priests of tiio village, and unless ^iej/ are properly looked after 
shegtgets angry and sends things into the offendejs^ bodies, causing pain ; 

. apd^^rticn on tlic lirst day of the moon the Brahmans have to be collected 
arid fed at her shrine 

The child is also depict ctl in t u * case of a tnd^&ati> Cunningham 
noted that monuments vyci\» almost invariably if not always 

])laced to the west of a stream or tank but that they faced east." In 
Ivaradl the monument appears not to be a slab, but a regular 
shrine larger indeed than any otlicr kind, being 3 or 1 feet square. 
Lamps ;:re Ut and Brahmans fed at them on the lltb or 15th of 
Katik Tiie shrines arc also rcgardc'd as Inlelary guardians of the 
village. Thus in one ca^e simic Tagas who had migrated from their old 
village used to go tU miles to make annual offerings at their old satf, 
but eventually they carried away a brick from lier original shrine and 
used it for the foundation of a new one in their present village.* 

In the Chaiuba hills if a man falls over a precipice or is accidently 
killed on a journey in such a way that his body cannot be recovered 
a pile of wood is gathered on or near the spot and each passer-by adds 
a stick to it as if it were funeral pyre, In the case of one of the R&j^ 
who was killed along with liis brother by his own officials, the spot 
on which the assassination took place lias remained uncultivat«ed since 
A. D. 1720. As both brothers died childless they were regarded as 

* Th^tlitt mil-sad appoai'. to bo luod, lint maMsad is perliaps vominouer. 

* 1.N.“q., IV, § 168, ami N. I. N. Q., II, § 726. 

»4|fcH..XXI,p.l01. 

* Ai(t monnuMut, am ordinarily ala^a ot ston, rtnok in th« ground with tho flgoro of 
tho raM oarred on them, either sitting or standing. 

Ml 
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Th mahfH)lmi dead. 

auian, ^ And a temple wae erected near tbe place* Chamba ^a$., 
p. 96. 

In K&ogitk the people bear the name of Kirpdl Chand m reveren^ 
tial memory. He appears to have been childless, and to have devised 
the construction of the canal called after him as a means of perpetuat- 
ing his name. His liberality to the people employed was munificent. 
To each labourer was given six sers of rice, half a ser of ddl, and the 
usual oondimente ; and to every pregnant woman employed, he gave an 
additional half allowance in consideration of the offspring in her womb. 
The people believe that he still exercises a fostering influence over his 
canal ; and some <^jne ago, when a landslip took place, and large boul- 
ders which no human effort could remove choked up its bed the people 
one and all exclaimed that no one but Kirpal Chand could surmount the 
obstacles. They separated fur the night, and next morning when they 
assembled to work, the boulders bad considerately removed themselves to 
the sides, and left the water course cle^ir and unencumbered 

The worship op raic Mi.nEvora;MT dead —Par different from the 
beneficent are the malevolent dead. From them nothing is to be hoped, 
but everything is to be feared. Foremost among them are the gj^dh or 
soilless dead. When a man has died without male issue he becomes spite- 
ful, especially seeking the lives of t he young' sons of others. In almost 
every village small platforms may be seen with rows of small hemi- 
spherical depressions into which milk and (iauges water are poured, and 
by which lamps arc lit and Brahmans fed to assuage ' the ggdls,^ while 
the careful mother will always dedicate a rui>oe to them, and hang it 
round her child^s neck till he grows up. 

The jealousy ol; a deceaseil wib^ is peculiarly apt to affect her 
husband if he takes a now one. She is still called saukati or co-wife 
and at the wedding of her successor oil, milk, spices and sugar are 
poured on her grave. The aatikad mora or rival wife^s image is put on 
by the new wife at marriage and worn till death. It is a small plate of 
silver worn round the neck, and all presents given by the husband to 
his new wife are first laid upon it with the j>rayor that the deceased will 
accept the clotlies &c. offer^ and permit her slave to wear her cast off 
garments, and so on. In the Himalayas if one of t wo wives dies and her 
churel or spirit makes the surviving wife ill an image [mwlira) of the 
deceased is made of stone and worship[)ed. A silver plate, stamped with 
a human image, called chaul'i. is also placed round the haunted survivor^ 
neok.*> 

Another thing that is certain tx; lead to trouble is the decease of 
anybody by violence or sudden death. In such cases it is necessary to 

^ SeUciiontfrom Punjstb Public (?orr.* No. Vlll, cited by Baruee, Kanirra ^0^^' 
iZ#A,§ 16 a. * 

• i believe theinio bo identical in parp.iaj, as tl»«y oortaiivly are m shape, with the eup* 
mark! which liave lately oxeroiied the aatiqaariod. I'hoy are oallod bhorka la the Delhi 
l^itory. 

• F. N.Q., Ill, i 300.— The mora appears to be a murai, 'Image/ ol p.^ieibijr mabuftii, 

* omm * iooQrdliig to iirs. F. A. Bteel Mahainmodaus also propitiate the deseaisd ioukan •' 

a.f lid. 
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propitiate the departed hj a shrine^ ae in thoioaee of the trooper already 
mentioned. The most curious result of ttiis belief is the e]£istence ^tfl 
over the Eastern Punjab of small shrines to what are popularly known 
as Sayyids. The real word is shahid or maiiyr, which, being unknown 
to the peasantry, has been corrupted into the more familiar Sayyid. One 
story showing how these Sayyids met their death will be found in 
^ 376 of the Karn&l keiilement Report* But the diviners will often 
invent a Sayyid hitherto unheard of as the author of a disease, and a 
shrine will be built to him accordingly. 7'he shrines are Muhammadan 
in form and the offerings are made on Thursday, and'taken by Musalm&n 
faqirs. Very often the name even of the Sayyid is unknovni. The 
Sayyids are exceedingly malevolent, and t>ften cause illness and death. 
Boils are especially due to them, and they make cattle miscarry. One 
Savyid Bhrda, of Bari in Kaithal, shares with Maiisa Devi of Mani 
Majra in Ambila the honour of being the great patron of thieves in the 
Eastern Punjab. But Jain Sayyid in Perozepur is a bestower of wealth 
and sons and an aid in difliculty. Offerings vowed to him are presented 
on a Sunday or on the first Sunday of the Muhammadan month. He 
also possesses women, and one so possessed is in much request by w omen 
to perform a hnxihah or chauhi on their behalf. She first bathes in 
clear water, jicrfumes and oils her hair, dons red clothes and dyes her 
hands and feet with henna. Tlien, seated in a Mirasan^s house who 
sings songs in Jain Sh^h^s liononr and thereby pleases him, she begins 
to shake her head violently. While she is thus possessed the suppliants 
make their offerings and proclaim their needs. These the medium 
grants througl the Mirdsan, mentioning the probable time of fulfilment. 
She also foretells forlnnes. The Mirasan takes the offerings. The 
eflScacy of a SayyiePs curse is illustrated by the legend of Abobar. It 
was held by RAjri Abram Cband and tbe Sayyitls of TJeh carried off 
his horses, so his daughter carried out a counter-raid as he bad no son 
and the Sayyids came (o AbeJjar where tliey formed a mela or assembly 
and threatened to curse the raiders unless the spoil was surrendered. 
But the Edj4 held out and the Sayyid ladies came from Uch to seek 
their lords wh<t thereupon called down curses upon all around including 
themselves. Th(‘ tomb of the women in the cemetery and that of the 
holy men in the pand-liill still exist. Sirsa keitlcmenl AVper/, page 196A 

Many of those who have died violent deaths have acquired very 
widespread fame ; indeed G6ga Pir might be numbered amongst them 
though he most certainly is not malevolent ; witness the proverb quoted 
anent liim. A very famous hero of this sort is Teja, a of Mew<r, 
who was taking milk to his aged mother when a snake caught him by 
the nose. He begged to be allowed first to take the milk to the old 
lady, and then came back to be properly bitten and killed. And on a 
certain evening in the early autamn the boys of the Delhi territory 
come round^ with a sort of box with the side out, inside which is an 
image of Teja brilliantly illuminated, and ask yon to ^ rememb^ the 
srotta Another case is that of Harda Lila, brother of the Rij£ of 


^ § 768 . 
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Urehar in Bundhelkhan<}. He and Teja are generrily re|)reseutcd on 
horseback. So again Harshu Bmhtnan, who dio<l while sitting dhatna^^ 
is worshipi)ed everywhere east of Laliore. 

But even though a man has not died sonless or by violence, you 
are not quite safe from him. His disembodied spirit travels 

about for 12 months as a pardy and even in that state is 
apt to be troublesome. But if, at the end of that time, he 
does not settle down to a rcsi>ectable second life, he l)ecomes a 

Ihuty or, if a female, a clmel, and as such is a terror to the whole 
country, his principal object then being to give as much trouble as may 
be to his old friends, possessing them, nnd ])roducing fever and other 
malignant diseases. Low-caste men, such as scavengers, are singularly 
liable to give trouble In this way, and art* therefore alw^avs buried or 
burnt face downwards to prevent ibe spirit escaping; and riots have 
taken place and .the Magistrates have l>eon a]»i)caicd to to prevent a 
Chuhra being bjjirled face upwards. These ghosbs an* most to be feared 
by women and children, and esiK*oially immediately after taking sweets 
so that if you treat a school to .sweetmeats tlie sweei -seller will also 
bring salt, of which he wrill givt* a ])ineh to each l)oy to take the sweet 

taste out of his mouth. They also haven way of going down your 

throat when you yawn, so that you sh()uld always pul your hand to your 
mouth, and had also better say ^Kfirain!^ afterwards. OhoBts cannot 
Ret foot on lie ground, and you will sometimes see two bricks or pegs 
stuck up in front of the shrine for tile spirit to rest mi. Hence when 
going on apilgrimageor with ashes to the riaiiges, you must sleep outlie 
ground all the way there so as to avoid them ; while the ashes must not 
rest on the ground, but must la* Imng up in a tr<*<‘ so that their late 
owner may l>e able to virit th(*m. So in places haunted by spirits, and 
in the vicinity of shrines, you should sleep on the eaith, and not on a 
bedstead. So again, a woman, when ahout in be delivered, is placed on 
the ground, as .is every one when about to die. Closely allied to the 
ghosts are the or fairies. They attack w^omen only, esj>ecially on 
moonlight nights, catching them by the throat, lialf-clioking them, and 
knocking them down (? hysteria). Children, on the other hand, they 
protect. They are Musalmdn, and are }>ropitiated accordingly ; and 
are apparently identical w'ith the Parind or Peri with whom Moore has 
made us familiar. They are also known as resent l>eing so 

called ; and no woman would dare to mention the word, 

’ If n Braltnian afkfl auglU <»i you aud you refuse it, he will sit a( yuur door and absfaiu 
from food till l>e gain his reqiuMt. If he dies meainvhile, Ins blood is on your head, Tliis 
is called sitting dharna. Or he may cut himself with a knife and then you will be guilty 
of Brahmhatia or Brahmaii -murder A Brahman who rommits suicide may become a Deo 
in the Simla Hills, --see p. 445 infra. Per contra when lie uso of a house has been for- 
bidden in those hills by a mdhu or Bmhinaii. the latter can i-cniove his ban by sprinkling 
some of his own blood on the place: Simla Hill States Oagetteer, Bashahr, p. 84. 
Another instance is Tim of Juiiga— p, 447 infra. But a Brahman does not always attain 
Deoship by sueh a suicide. Thus Knlu Biahman (.f Barog regarding himself as oppressed 
by alUna of Baghat ent off his own head, and it cost the State a gooddotU to put matters 
right. The suicide need not he a Brahman— see for instance the acccunt of Oambhir Deo 
at p, 467 infra. A mat deal of information regarding suicide by Bb4te and Chirans will 
be found In the late Mr. R. V. Russell's Trib$$ and Castee of the Central Proninoa, 
Aghiwis, n> pp. 14*6, 164, 17B, 256. It is known as chandi or trdga which term is used in 
the Punjab in a different sense. 
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Malevolent deities are appeased by building them new sbrlnete or 
by offerings at old ones. Very often the grain to be offered is pWeA the 
night before on the sufferer^s head. This is called orra. Or the 
pa;tient may eat some and bury the rest at the sacred spot ; or the offering 
may be waved over his head; or on some night while the moon ip 
" waxing he may place it with a lamp lit on it at a cross-road. This is 
called langri or mgdi. Sometimes it suffices to tie a flag on the sacred 
tree to roll in front of the sluTue or nib one^s neck with its dust. To 
malevolent or impure gods hchhi rofi, generally consisting of clnmna or 
stale bread broken up and rolled inlo halls iviih gur and gM^ is offered. 
Brahmans will not take such offerings.^ 

Resuscitation from death is believed to occur, and |)eopIe who have 
come to life say they went to Yamardj, the kingdom, < f the dead, 
and found they had been mistaken for some one else, so they were 
allowed to return. The ashes of great ])er6oniig(‘s are carefully watched 
till the 4»th day to prevent a inagioian^s tamp^mig with them, as 
he can restore the dead to life and ivtjiin power over him thereafter.® 
Illiterate Hindus believe that the soul is in apparanee like a black bee. 
it can leave the body during sl(‘ep*^ 

Spirits are of many kinds and degrees. A Bramh ptkhas is the 
ghost of a Brahman who has died l umaul and is a very powerful demon, 
malignant or the reverse.^ Hadal is a spirit that gets into the bones 
and cannot be exorcised.® 


It is difficult to define a hint. It is sumetimes equated with 
pd as the spirit of one who dies an ill death, knmanty ue, by 
violence or an accident.^ But it is also saitl that ( very man dying, on 
a bed becomes a bhiil and every woman so dying a ohureL^ In 
Kangra a hhut is also called a laiial or Memon^ and he may he charm- 
ed into servitude, for once a Brahman^s chda by his magic made a bhui 
cultivate bis land for him, fmiiug him on ordure ami the scum found (»n 
rivers the while. But one day in his absence his womenfolk fed 
the slave on festival food, wdiich so annoyed him that ho went an<l sat, 
on the inscribed stone at KaniAra and devoured every living thing 
that came his way. On the Brahman's return he nailed him to the 
Slone with a charm whose words form the inscription, and it is called 

nla or ^ ghost-stone ' to this day.® 

BhAts have no temples, but are propitiated by offerings iu sickness 
<>r misfoitune, a basket of food, fruit and flowers being passed round 
< he patient's head and then carried out after dark and placed on the 
road leading to the house or village, to appease their anger. The 
sickness will seize on any one who tampers with the basket.'® B/Ms 


* Kunal Sett. Sep., §) 862, SCO, pp. 146—146. To tie beucvolent god. or Bnoetduts 
only pakH rofi, i.t. eake. or sweet., fried iu gM, my bo nffennl. 

‘ N. I. N. Q., I., f 227. 

» Ih., § 221 . 

^ P.N.Q.,II1,|§ 678-9, 

‘ J6..IU.I196; 

•J6..III, S197. 

? 16., 11, §667. 

‘ To die »t your own time i* mmii marn^ > P. N. Q,, 111, § 19C 
» P. K. Q., I, § 680, 

*• U., Ill, ) ik 
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Spirits and v>Hche0. < 

live just like human beings, but do everything; |i)y night. They 
rear families, and the whole earth is strictly parcelled o|it among them* 
A casts no shadow as he moves, and ceremonial purity is the only 
safeguard against his attacks.^ On the other hand, bZ/tils are said to 
cook at noon, as well as at evening ; so women should not leave their 
houses at those times lest they be molested by , over whose food 
they have passed/^ 

In GurdSspur and the adjacent parts of Jammu and 

witches {(lain) are believed to haunt the living and victimise the weak. 
Every imaginable disease is attributed to witches, and any woman 
can become one by learning a charm of 24 leitere. Chelas are exor- 
cists of these witches, and they cure a patient by placing some ashes 
on his forehead and making liim swallow the rest, or in serious cases 
water is used instead. Each chela has his thdn^ a raised spot in the 
corner^ of the hotrap sacred to the rleota by whoso ]>ower he over- 
comes witches and'i^^^/^ 

are of two classes— (1) the ghosts of women dying while 
pregnant or on the very day of the chiUFs birth; (2) those of women 
dying within 40 days^ of the birth. But the worst chtirel of all is 
the ghost of a pregnant woman dying during the DiwAli. Chvfeh are 
always malignant, especially towards members of their own family, 
though they assume the form ol a beni^tiful woman wIkui they way- 
lay men returning from the fields at nightfall aiul call them by their 
names. Immediate ham may be averted by not answering their call, 
but no one long survives the sight of a chnTeh 

To prevent a woi^au's becoming a ehurel small round-headed 
nails, specially made, are driven through her finger-nails, while the 
thumbs and big toes are wolded together w ith iron rings. The ground 
on which she died is carefully scraped and the earth reino\ ed. Then 
the spot Is sown with mustard seed, which is also sprinkled on the road 
by which the body is carried out f(»r burning or burial, and it is 
also sown on the grave in jibe latter case. The mustard blooms in the 
world of the dead and its scent keeps the chvrel content, and again, 
when she rises at liightfall and seeks her home, she stops to gather 
up the mustard seed and is thus delayed Jjill cock-crow when she 
must return to her grave. In her real shape the ehvTel has her feet 
set backwards and is hideous to behold.'’ 

In Kdn^a the chutel is believed to lon^ for her child, but to be a 
curse to all others. On the way to the burning-ground a sorcerer nails 
her spirit down and the mustard seed is scattered along the road to 
make her forget it.^ 

1 1. N. Q., IV, §§ 189-100. 

» P. N. Q., II, f 500. 

S192. 

♦ Or 10 days in K^ngru. ^ 

» P.N.Q.,1I,§906. 

• J5., 1 904. Mnttaxd feed is said to be often fcattered about a maffiit rate’s court 
to eonefliats bis sympatliiss t 111, $ 104. 
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The dead CO- wife sometimes hauate hersumving rival 

aud makes her in which case an image of the deceased should be made 
of stone and worshippe^^ and a silver plate, stamped with a human 
image, called chauki, is also worn by the sick survivor round her nei^k.^ 

Jinn9 have a right to share in the fruits of the earth, and if they 
do not get it the t^rop will be worthless. Once ayV^m emploved a mortal 
as a teacher and in reward promised* to exempt his grain from this tax 
—so that land now yields four times wliatjt used to do.^ ji%n9 have no 
bones in their arms and only four fingers and no thumb.* 

Arohasology records instances of people being bnried as ^ guardians of 
the gate,^ because it was believed the spirit would survive and do 
watch and ward over the city wall or the entrance through it. A simi- 
lar belief led to a custom recorded by Martyn Clarke. When the 
country was unsettled valuables were very commonly J^uried and when they 
were at all considi'rablo, misers were in the habit mf burying a ohi^d 
alive with them, in the belief that its hkut or spirit would prot^t them. 
On an auspicious tlay the miser dug a pit to which was fitted a tight- 
shutting wooden lid. A <'Uild was then decoyed, sometimes from a 
considerable distance. He had to be a male, aged 6 or 7, healthy and 
handsome, and he was well fed and kindly treated until the night, fix- 
ed by consultiug the stars, arrived for burying the treasure. Then 
he was pnrilie<l, dressed in while, and made to acknowledge the miser 
as his master. He was then lowerecl into the pit with the treasure and 
a lamp, a lofa of milk and a basket of sweets placed beside him. Finally 
the lid was fastenc-d down and the hoy left to his fate. As a result of 
1-his practice, or of the belief that it existed, finders of treasure trove 
often will not touch it, fearing lebt the bhdt in charge would do them 
some evil.^ This idea of the guardian-spirit may explain many folk- 
tales ill which the artificer is rewarded by being sacrificed by his patron, 
ostensibly to prevent his skill being employed by a rival The legends 
that Gugga, the workman who built the temples at Brahmaur in Chamba, 
was rewarded by having liis right hand out ofP by the Rana whose 
house ho had built and then accidentally killed by a fall from the 
temple porch after he had all but completed th^ bnilding, are doubt- 
IcNS further examples of this type.* 

Evil spirits are veiy fond of fresh milk, and if a Punjabi mother 
has to leave her child soon after she has given it apy she puts salt or 
ashes in its mouth to take away the smell.* 

They are also fond of the scent of flowers, aiul^t ia*'^^dangerous for 
children to smell them as the spirits, always on the look out for 
children, will draw them away through the flowers.'^ 

‘ P. N. Q., Ill, § 200. 

*N.L N.Q., 608. 

*i6., I. } 678. 

\V, X. Q., 11, f 251. Similar boliefti are very oommou amoog the Solavonie peoples ; 

> HhiiitotVs of ihi Uuaiian PeopU, pp. 1^-8. The game called * Loiidoii Bridge 
U baaed on the aame idea. See alao p. 26$ infra, 

"" Chamba 6!<uptil^e#rj p. $98. 

* 1. N. Q., IV, { 198. 

IV, I 852. 
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During prairie fires and at dead of night lonely herdsmen in Sirsa 
used to hear the cries of those who had been killed iiv old fomys and 
people used to be afraid fco travel save in large parties for fear of en- 
countering these supernatural enemies.^* 

In order to avoid becoming bhiits af hn* death some Hifidiis are said 
to perform their own funeral rites during life.^ Hn Chamba two 
modern cases of suicide were prec^Med by their performance. If ^ you 
see the ghost of a dead kinsman give alms in his name, or he will do 
his best to make you join him.* 

Any demon can be exorcised by placing red paint {rah), red lead, 
incense, sweetmeat, flesh, llsh, spirits, betel-nut and rice on a tray, 
with a lamp alight, under a pipai, at a tank or cross-roads, or on a 
burning-ground, but only if a man does so, not a woman The man 
must have been sprinkled lirst with holy water and then worship the 
offering. If it bo, placed under a pipa^ 1, 5, 11 or 21 nails should In* 
driven into the tree and. after the rite a string with 3, 5, 7, 1 1 or 21 
knots should be woru until it drops off. Hair from the head buri(:Hi in a 
bottle will also drive away spirits.^ 

Witchcrafi . — Recitation of 24 (t\ ^ *3) Verses of the Quran liaekward 
enables a witch to take out a child’s , liver aifil cat it, and in order to 
tlo this more effectively she must first catch a far/', a wiki animal not 
larger thatv a dog, feed it with sugar and fjhi and ride on it repeating tlie 
charm 100 times. A witch cannot die until she has taught this charm 
to another woman, or failing her to a tree.® It makes a witch powerless 
to extract her two upper front teeth. ^ 

Sorcerers write ehai-ms or spells m a hit of paper and drop ink on it* 
FItiwers are then placed in a young child’s Imiuls and he is bidden to 
look into the ink and call the four guardians. Wlienhesays he sees 
them he is told to ask them to clean the place and summon their king 
who is supposed to answer questions through him, but no one else sees or 
hears the spirits. This is called kazrah* 

V^irgius aic in special request for the pcrforinance of all sj)ells and 
charms. If an iron platter be thrown by a young girl out of the house 
it will cause a haileiorin to cease.^ 

Some witches are liver-eaters— But when one has suc- 
ceeded in extracting a liver she will not cat it for 2^ days and oven 
after that she can be compelled by an exorcLsor to replace it by an 
animaFs liver. ^ 

* Sirsa S 0 H, Rep., p. 32. 

2 N. 1. N. Q., I, i 44. 

§113. 

^ P. N. Q., III. H 198, 199. 

J6., Ill, § 81. 

« lb,, III, § 80. 

7 N. I. N. Qo 1. J B64. ^ 

« P. N. Q., Ill, i 582. 

N. 1. N. Q., I, i 88. 
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SicknM and Chamba sacrifteaia often made for the^ick 

in the belief that a life being givenj his life be preserved. Nails are 
driven into the ground near a corpse and ite bands and f eet fastmied 
to them with a cord, to prevent the body from stretching and be- 
coming a bhM or evil spirit. Sometimes too a thorn is put at 
the crematorium lest the spirit of the deceased return and trouble 
the living. The spirit returns tofts abode on the 10th, or 18th, day 
after deaths any unusual noise Indicating its presence. If a chftd 
(lie the mother has water poured over Jier through a 8ie\'e above its 
grave, to secure offspring, Tlie water used must be from a well 
or stream whose name is of the masculine gender. 

If a woman^s children die she must beg d(d or flour from 
seven bouses, and when her next child is born this d(d is baked 
into a large cake, from which the centre is cut out, leaving only 
a circular rim. Through this hole the infant is passed seven times 
to ensure its living. Similarly a new-born ^liM may be passed 
Feven times through the cknlha^ov fire-place. With the same object 
is the nostril pierced immediately after birth and an iron nose-ring 
inserted. Or the infant i^ given to a poor |>erson, and then taken 
back to break the continuijty of the ill luck. Another curious re- 
cipe for this purjiose is Hlds.:— Take the bark of 7 trees and 
water from ^ springs all with mascunne names. Roil the bark in 
the water and after dark let it be poured over the woman at a 
cross-roads. She must then change her clothes and give away those 
she had on at the ceremony, and the evil influence will go with them. 

Two places, in Tariod paryana and Hubir, have a curious re- 
putation. When a woman, owing to an evil influence, called parehdtta^ 
has no children or they die, she visits one of these places, and after 
certain rites or ceremonies creeps thrice through a hole artificially made 
in a stone, and only just large enough to admit an adult, and 
then bathes, leaving one garment at the spot* This is believed to 
free her from the influence. Siiaday morning is the proper time for 
tluK and Bhddon and Magh are the best months. At ilubar the woman 
bntiies besides a Muhammadan mm-yaza (nine yards long) grave. 

The evil eye* — The evil eye is the subject of various beliefs, which 
cannot be described here in full, though it is too important a factor in 
popular usage to be passed over in silence. The term ‘ evil eye * is gen- 
erally accepted as a translation of nazat^ but that word denotes a good 
deal more than the evil effects of an * ill-wishing * person's gaze. It 
connotes the subjective effect of the gaze of any one, however benevo- 
lent or well-disposed, when that gaze has induced complete satisfaction 
in the mind with the object observed, whether animate or inanimate.^ 
Thus low-caste persons may cast nazar upon a man of higher cast^^ not 
because they are of low ciste but because of the envy of him which 
they aire supposed to feel. Children are peculiarly subject to nazar 
because they may induce a feeling of pride or satisfaction in those who 
graze on them, and for this reason their faoe.s are left unwashed for six 

' P.JN. Q..I.,§ ij64. " 
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ywM| MRong the poorer olaesee.^ To avert it the Gnjan of Hazira 
OK amnlets of betHt ziood (? Celiit Jutirahs) and they are aleo 
tied round the necks hostile. 

On the same principle anything beautiful or charming, when looked 
ujNon by a pen^ bent on mischief, prompts him to do harm, while any- 
tiiing ugly in itself is safe from the evil eye. Hence anything beautiful 
is daubed with black so that the ejpov may fall on the daub and not on 
the thing itself. Accordingly an iron vessel is hntig up when a house 
icf^building as a nazaf^wnttu or averter of nassar^ or a blackened pitcher 
will serve equally well Such pitchers are often hung permanently on 
a conspicuous part of a completed house also. The pattern an ornamen- 
tal clothes is spoilt by introducing a marked irregularity somewhere for 
the same reason,* Iron is not in itself a protection against nazar, 
unless it is black, and the efficacy of arms as prophylactics against 
spirits appears to be based on the idea that an armed man or woman 
should have no fear ol -anything^ To avert the evil-eye a small black 
stone with a hole in it ir often worn on the shoulder or round the neck 
and to this the term nazar-wattu is specially applied.* 

The evil eye is firmly believed in, and iron is the sovereign safeguard 
against it. While a house is being built, an iron pot (or an earthen 
vessel painted black is near enough to deceive the evil eye, and is 
less expensive) is always kept on the works j and when it is finished 
the young daughter of the owner ties to the lintel a charm, used on 
other occasions also, the principal virtue of which lies in a small iron 
ring. Mr Channing thus described the theory of the evil eye : — 


"When a child if born an uinsible spirit is lomotlmes born with it ; and unless the 
" mother keeps one breast tiedmp for forty days while she feeds the iliild from the other, 
"in which case the spirit dies of hunger, the eluld grows up with the endewmont of the 
" evil eye, and whenever a person 90 endowed looks at anything ronstantly, something 
" evil will happen to it. Amnlets worn for protection against the c\i\ eve seem to he of 
"two classes ; the first, objects which apparently renist the influence by a superior innate 
" strength, such HS tigers’ claws; the second, of a worthless character, such as cowries, 
" which may catch the eye of their beholder, and thus prevent the covetous look," 


A father was once asked, “ Why don't you vvaslj that pretty 
child's face ? " and replied “ A little black is good to keej) off the 
evil eye. ” If so, most Punjabi children should be safe enough. It 
is bad manners to admire a child, or comment upon its healthy 
appearance. The theory of the scapegoat obtains; and in times of 
great^uokness goats will be marked after certain ceremonies, and let 
loose m the jungle or killed and buried in the centre of the village. 
Men commonly wear round their necks amulets, consisting of small 
silver lockets containing sentences, or something wliich looks like a 
sentence, written by a,faqtr. The leaves of the tiras {albizzia Mhek) 
and of the mango {tnangifera Indicaj are also powerful for good; 
and a garland of them hung across the village gate with a mystic in- 
•oiption on an earthen platter in the middle, and a plough beam buried 
iP.H.Q,, n.,§2(». 

*a,i.,j69r. 

«i9.,i.,$eee. 

off ^oiril “ * wortWoM f oUow»of no nio except to keep 
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in ilie gateway with; the handle sticking oat^ show that cattle^plague 
has visited or was dreaded in the village^ and that the cattle have 
been driven under the charm on some Sunday^, on which no fire was 
lighted on any hearth. An inscription made hy^jk^/hq(r on an earthen 
platter, and then washed off into water which is drank by the 
patient^ is a useful remedy in illness; and in protracted labour the 
washings of a brick from the chahahu [chakra bhyu) fort of Amin, where 
the ‘‘arrayed army ' of the PAndus assembled before their final defeat, 
are potent ; or if anybody knows how to draw a ground plan of the 
fort, the water into which the picture is washed off will be equall;^ 
effective.^ When a boast gets lame, an oval mark with a cross in H, or 
Solomon's seal, or Siva's trident, or the old mark of the Aryan need-fire*, 
in general shape like the Manx arms, is branded on the umb affected ; 
or a piece of the coloured thread used by the Brahman in religious 
ceremonies is tied round it. 

In Sirmdr a person endowed with the evil ey^ is called ddg^ or 
iligniy and to avert his influence seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and plastered on the house door, an obscure mantra being 
recited. Dai an are witches or the spirits of women, vvhich inflict injury 
ill unknown ways. To avert their ihfluence a charm Is written on a sheet 
of paper which is held over burningincense and then tied round the arm 
or nock of the person possessed. 'I^ese charms also contain pictures 
of Bhairon or MahAnhir (Hanumdn) with a charm inscribed in a circle. 
Another Tnct hod of averting the influence of a ddg or dain is to call in a 
BhAt or Dhaki who has a reputation for skill in such matters. He first 
cooks a loaf whicdi is placed on the patient's head. Then a lamp of gki 
with four wicks is lighted and certain mantras recited thrice, the loaf 
being waved round the patient's lead meantime, and finally placed oa 
the ground. A he-goat is then decapitated and the blood caught in a 
tdmbdy which, with the goat's head, is also waved round the patient's 
head. Lastly, the loaf, the lamp, and tumhd with the blood and goat's 
head are all placed by night at a spot where four roads meet. 

In Jubbal the ddkan is a witch and in former days if so adjudged 
she was banislied from the State^ Only a Brahman can detect a ddkan 
and he judges by marks on her face. A popular way of detecting one 
was to tie her up hand and foot autloast her into a pond. If she floated 
she was proved to be a \vitcb.^ 

In Chamba belief in evil spirits exerts a powerful influence on the 
popular imagination. Evil spirits and fairies are believed to have a 
special liking for fair-complexioned children, and so a black mark is 
put on a child's forehead to keep them away, and also to protect it from 

^ Tlio virtue of the fort U duo to its stiuding on the edge of a pond in which the 
Sun was V>orn, and whore women who wish for sons go and bathe on Sunday. 

^ The sitrn Is often drawn at the door of a house or shop to keep off the evil 
eye. 

* Tlio ddg is also a spirit or witch. In the Simla Hills the evil eye is called ddg : 

Simla Hill States KnmliArsaiu, p. 12. Bnt the term is also applied td ghosts 

connected with delds from which they are snpposed to filch the crops : Simla Distriet 
(JazsWser, p. 42 The 4ain makes BhAdon unhealthy because she jbhirsts for blood lu 

month and to avt^rt its evil days Brahmans give their fiock threads on the Bikbyi or 
Balono day. On Isanj 1st or taier is the fAte day wliicb marks the close of the hsd month j 
ManAi <7aesKssr, p. 85 1 seo also inflra, 

* Simla Hill Btatea GaacHcer, Jubbal, p. 14 
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the evil eye. The idea seems to be that malign mflaences affeot 
beanty more than ugliness ; charms are also ifsed to avert Milts or 
evil spirits and the evil eye. These are made of leopards* and bears* 
claws^ and the teeth of pigs, in the belief that as they belong to 
fierce animals they will frighten away anything harmful. A cowrie, 
a shell or the bone of a crab has the same virtue. For the same 
reason brass anklets, called rehdrv, are put on children. A person 
dying sonless becomes a bhiXt or atUar^aputra (sonless), and troubles 
hie surviving relatives, unless duly appeased: so adults wear a 
jantra, a small silver or copper case containing a scroll supplied by a 
Brahman. An autnr or silver necklet with a human figure cut on it is 
also worn. Another form is the ndd^ of silver or copper and shaped 
like an hour-glass. An autar must also be propitiated with the ^ri- 
fice of a goat, and for a time his clothes are worn by one of the family — 
a soapnut kernel is also carried on a string round the neck. Iron about 
the person protects one from evil spirits. A w’oinan outside her house 
should be careful not to bathe quite naked, as she is liable to come under 
the shadow of an evil spirit. A child whose jattu or first hair has not been 
cut, must not be taken to a meluy as the fairies who go to fairs may 
exert an evil influence. A piece of netted thread hung above the doorway 
will keep out evil spirits during labour or sickness. 

As^ Kara is a godling in Qurdaspur to whom cairns are erected in 
large uninhabited jungles, 

Bahro is a male spirit, ugly in form, who causes disease and 
must be appeased.^ 

Banisat, a female spirit ivho lives in forests and on high moun- 
tain slopes. As a guardian of the cattle she is propitiated when the 
herds are sent to the summer grazing grounds. She also presides over 
quarries and cuttings and must be propitiated before work is commenced. 
A goat must be killed over a lime-kiln before it is lit, an offering made 
to her before a tree is felled in the forests, and grain cannot be ground 
at the water'inlll without her consent. She is apparently a Jogini, and 
much the same as the Kakshani.* 

The Banbirs are deified heroes or champions <>£ the olden times. 
They are said to live in the pomegranate, lime, imt, fig, kuinth, simhal and 
walnut trees. They also haunt precipices, waterfalls and cross-roads and 
are propitiated on special occasions at those spots. They can cause 
sickness, especially in women, and some of them, such as Kdla Bir and 
Nirsingh, visit women in their husbands* absence. If the husband 
returns while the Bir is in human form he is sure to die jmless a 
sacrifice is offered."^ 

The banshira that of the Simla Hills is doubtless the hinsita or head- 
less demon, so common in folk-tales He haunts the jungles whose king 
he is supposed to But he also haunts old buildings, valleys and 
mountains, and like a ghost is propitiated in some places, by sacrifices 
of goats and in others of earth or gravel.® 

^ Chatnba Oazetteert 1904, p. 192 

* Ih,, p. 191. 

Jf IK p. 191. 

* Simla Hill States GaMttUsr, Knznb&rsaia. p, 13. 

* PP. 48-9. 
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Bfr BaUl is u water-qmte whose habitat is in every riyer^ and 
stream. His ancient name was Varuna, but he now bears also the 
name of KhwAja Khizr. Khicheri^ sodden Indian corn, S balls of moss, 
3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour-sheep 4ire offered 
to him. The Minjar^n ka mela is held in his honour. A brid^ is 
likely to be unsafe unless a sacrifice be made in his honour, and the 
opening of a water*course requires one also.^ 

Chungtt is the male demon found in walnut and mulberry trees and 
under the karangora shrub. He is worshipped or propitiate. He is 
under the control of a sorcerer whose messenger he is.^ 

In the Simla Hills he brings things to him and also drinks the milk 
of cows, to whose owners too he brings milk, gki etc.* 

Ill ChaiTiba sorcery and witchcraft are still very commonly be* 
Ileved in. Various diseases are caused by witches, either directly by incanta- 
tions, or indirectly through the malevolent spirits under their control. 
Cattle disease is also ascribed to witchcraft, and even the ravages of 
wild animals sueii as leopards. Formerly when witchcraft was sus- 
pected the relatives of tlie person affected complained to a court or to 
the Raja. An order was tlien issued to a chela who was reputed to 
have the power of detecting witches. Accompanied by a musician and 
a drummer he went to the place. A pot of water [kicnihh) was 
first set over some grain sprinkled on the ground and on this was 
put a lighted lamp. Ropes were also laid besides the knwlh. The 
musicians played, and when the chela had worked himself into a state of 
afflatus, he asked the people standing by if they wished the witch to be 
caught, warning them that she might be ojie of their owm relatives. 
They would, howevei\ assent. This w’ent on for three days, and on 
the third the chela standing by the kambh would call out the witches 
Jiaine and order his attendants to seize her. Picking up the ropes they 
would at once <‘xeeute his order and she would be seized and bound, 
fu olden times witches were cruelly tortured to get confessions of guilt. 

tbe^ methods was that once customary in Europe. The witch 
was dipped in a pool, the belief being that, if guilty, she would 
ri^’C to the surface, but wo dd sink if innocent. Guilt being proved, 
s!ie was banished, and sometimes her nose \vas cut off. The chela 
received a fee of Rs. 1*2, part of which went to the State. Chelas 
can also exorcise evil spirits by making the person afllicted inhale the 
smoke of certain h^rbs. Though the belief in witchcraft still survives, 
the detection of witohes and all the' cruel practices associated with it are 
now illegal, and have been entirely discontinued. 

The list of hobgoblins and spirits inChamba'is endless, for there 
is hardly anything the hillman does or attempts to do which is* not 

* Chamba aumitUtfi p, 191, and p. 185. Also infra p, 267. 

• p. 192, and Vol. II, p. 270 infra for tb© offetingn made to him. 

^I. A.S. B,, 1911, p, 145, 
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nnder^^e control of one or other of the presiding genii of the moontains, 
withdot whose good will and favour all his efforts will be attended 
with failure ; while the neglect of the customary offering may 
bring disaster on himself and his family. Whfen sickness or calamity 
is believed to have been caused by any of these malevolent spirits 
* the sick person, or some one for him, goes to the local cMa who 

tells them which spirit ought to be appeased, and acts as the medium 
of cure. This he professes to do with the help of the godling whose 
chda he happens to be. All such diseases are called opari, that is, 
from supernatural influences— -as distinct from those that ^are sariri^ or 
connected with the body. 

Gunga is the disease-spirit of cows, and also their protector within 
the village cattle-shed, just as Baudsat is on the high pastures.^ 

GwAla was a holy man in Kangra. His legend runs thus:— 
One day as he was sitting in a lofty hill near Barob, a wedding 
procession passed by and he said to the bride : ^ Thorns on this 

side and on that; she who wears the red veil is my wife.^ The 
bridegroom challenged him to jump down from the hill and he did so, 
but was killed. Tlae bride then took his head in her lap and said to the 
bridegroom : ^ You gave me to him ; I burn on the pyre with him.^ 
This resolve she carried out, and the cairns erected in memory of 
Gwala^s bravery exist to this day." 

Jalth. In Chambayai// is a godling under whose control are the pro- 

ducts of the cow. Each cow has her own fak/ty and when buy- 
ing one it 18 necessary to ask its name so that its demands may be pro- 
perly met. 

In the Sibiiya//fr of Kdngra theyayt//« are local deities to whom 
first fruits are offered symbolically. The offerings actually made 
consist of milk, curds and clarified butter made from the milk of the 
animal to whom a male calf has been born. If a fo male buffalo-calf 
be born a young he-goat is also presented. Clarified butter is never 
sold before the first fruits have been offered, but in the case of milk 
and curds the usage has broken down. Moreover, the RajA leiises out 
the right to collect the offerings to the faiks, but the bide seldom 
exceed Rs. 25 a year. He also leases out the right to dispense music 
at festivals, weddings and the like.* 

Joginis, rock spirits, as they seem to be in Chamba, may be identical 
with the bandsats or rdhhviU} But in Kulu the jogiui is a fairy of 
the woods and seemingly ranks as high as any deota^ Some joginii 
exercise wide powers Thus at Phangni fogMs command smoking, 
wearing leather and the use of bedsteads are forbidden in the Sarwari 

^^CkmhaGaZBtteeft^. 192; for an accoaut of propitiation soo Vol. 11, p. 2?0, 
infra, 

»P. N. Q., Ill, §16. 

• Chamba p. 192, anjl P. N. Q., Ill, § 257, J ^kh ta tbe Samkr. TnH » ’ 

ogr». 

^ For iis olforiiigt made to them, aee Vol II, p. 270, infHk, 
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Talley* and tbe order u obeyed.* But other Jpgini$ appear to 
malignant apirtts wbich- hannt water^falls and bill'topa, ajUT'Vell 
OB wooda, ao that the'gray mosa wbioh floata from the branchea of trees 
in the higher forests is called ^tlie jf>gini^$ hair/ Some of these 
spirits resemble the Nfigs in function, for she of the Cbul, a ^ak in 
the Jalauri range, sjBnd^s hail to destroy the crops if the villagers 
below fail to make a pilgrimage to her peak and sacrifice sheep on the 
appointed day/ ^ 

The Jaljogans inhabit wells, springs and streams. They cast spells 
ver women and children, causing sickness and even death/ 

0 

Kailu or Kailu Bir is the numen of abortion. His elaborate worship 
during pregnancy will be found described at p. *^^70 of Vol. II infra. 

To him are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid, the cap and 
part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. He is wor- 
shipped <m Thursdays, fie litres on the mountain slopes and when un- 
appeased rolls landships down into the valleys/ 

Kailung is a Nag and father of all the Niigs. He is worshipped 
only on Sundays, wliereas other Nags are worshipped on Thursdays also. 
Like Shiv he is worsliippt4 under the form of the dardt or sickle. 

He is associated with wheat. 

His offerings are a mace, a goat and a red cap/ 

The god Koilo has in some villages a platform, and it is believed 
that snake-bite can be cured by lying down on it. 

Mamn or manhdn is a goblin who haunts burning-places, at any 
rate in the Simla Hills, and chirkhu-mamn is a male spirit which 
swings — whence its name— and haunts cross-roads, frightening 
passers-by, in Chiiinba.** 

Rdhshasm appear to be quite distinct from the rdhhatiu mentioned 
above (p. 21H). In Charnba they are also called rdkis and as spirits 
of (he mountain are all dread realities t * the hiliraan. In his disordered 
fancy every peak and pass is the abode oF these demons, and they 

' Lyall, Kaiigr* > § 5^^- rbugni in Mau^i ii a dtvi : Qateffee^r^ p. 40. The 

joginig will be diecusscd further infra^ p. 243 As thcf ^ai«j render all BhAdon unhealthy 
(p. 211, supra), «o tlie joginig of the ttfur points < f tr.o ompsss make the I6th of that 
month a very critical day. On th«t night they meet the deofas in fight on the Kambogir, 
a ridge in Mandi* and if vlotoiions famine may be expected. (>n that niglit too cattle are 
brought down Iroin the ridge le.<t the jogiais kill them and Bindns distribute rape-seed to 
avert their influence : Maudi OaseUser, p. 41. 

* Kangra QaMsHssr, Pt. II, Kutu. pp. 46, 47. 

® Chamba Qaxettssr, p. 192. 

< Ib„ pp. 155 and 191. 

“ n., pp. 151, 165. 

• J, A. 8. B., 1911, p. 148, Like shydna and rrfifcsAas— also names for Boblins— 

masaa giyei its name to a Kanet seot — see pp. 78, 805 and 417 of Vol. HI t njflra. Masdni, 
^ fllwasedf children in Sirmdr (GauHesr, p. 28), may bo derived from it. It is 
saia to be a oormpuhn of Sansktft slkamkdn by Maya Singh, Uiety., p. 788. For 

or ashei at a ^tease and tto care for it see p. 104 sm^ra. 
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eo^teol the winds and the storms. When the tempest rages on the 
mountain summit he believes the rdka^ are contending with one another, 
the falling rock and the avalanche or the weapons of their wrath. In 
ascending a snowy pass the coolies often refrain from all noise till they 
reach the top, lest they should inadvertently offend the spirit of the 
mountain, and bring destruction on themselves ; and no Gaddi would 
think of crossing a pass without first propitiating the pass-deity to 
se^mre fair weather, and a safe passage for flocks, A cairn with flags 
hanging from twigs fixed on the top is found on the summit of almost 
every pass and represents the pass-deity.^ 

^Marmot' records a curious rite practised during an eclipse of the 
moon In Pangi. The Pangwals stood in a circle on one leg, holding 
each a big stone poised oii the right shoulder while with the other hand 
they pinched the left ear. This was^done to propitiate the rdhkasas^ 
and the posture was maintained until the eclipse was over.® 

Elsewhere not only do rdksinsas inhabit treen, as we have seen 
(p. 189 supra) but it is also vvisc to halt at sunset when on a journey 
lest they lead you astray during the night. Further, if are eating 
by lamp-light and the light goes out yon blionhl cover your food with 
your hands to prevent them from carrying It off in the dark.^ Like the 
prefs or ghosts tln‘y dwell to tlie south. In the earlier rnytlu logy the 
rak^hasas seem to have been giants and it was they who snatched the 
book of learning from Saraswati^s hands when she came down from the 
hills to beyond Thduesar and made her in shame become a river which 
sank into the earth and go to join the Ganges J 

In Kiilu jalpari are of two kinds : jogni and hatdlt or ehnreh 

The influences of the former are averted by offering flowers and a Iamb 
by the side of a water-course. The turmer is said to meet liumankind 
very seldom : but when sheaoes get hold of a man she takes him to her 
lodging and at night cohabits with him : if he will not obey her wishes 
she will kill him but otherwise she does no harm to him. Tliere is no 
means of opposing her influenci. The nahas pari are offered rice to get 
rid of the n. Women are apt to he influenced by them because they 
aie generally weak minded. 

As the jogni are supposed to live on mountains and the chupi in 
ravines the use of red clothes is avoided on both, especially mi the 
mountains. 

In the Simla Hills, besides the gods, spirits of various kinds are 
believed in and propitiated. Such are the bhuh or ghosts, mns, especi- 
ally the jaUparis or water-sprites, also called jaUm&tris^ tf fe chhidrasi^ 

' Chamba QaziHe&rt p. 191 v 

* P. N. Q., II, § 121. ' 

3 16., II, § 738. , 

« 16., Ill, pp, 216, § 196. 

^JOhhiddar,^9i,\i%\Lt.ohhiirat mtfaiw * hole * ; J. A.. S. B., 1911, p. 14 |* But ddint 
a fyndnym of does not appe*ir to be connected with ^ain, a den r/ lar^e bole Sn 

a rock : f6., p. L47. In tCnln ohhidra teems to mean an oath or obligation and ta be a 
tynonym of Mm. 
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and ianMra. Tba in the ghost of the cremating groand. Pted 
is the term applied to the ghost for one year after the death <if the 
deceased: risie^^ its name from the end of that year to ^elfottrih 
Jal-f 0 >fU nxn conceived of as female forms, some benevolent* others 
malevolent. To propitiate the former a sacrifice is required The 
thhidta is conceived of as a terrifying spirit which mnst be propitiated 
by incense of mustard seed* The bamAtra haunts old buildings, vall^s 
and peaks. It is propitiated by sacrifices of goats, or in some places 
by offerings of dust or gravel. In lieu of sacrifice a called Aun/Aatn, 
is offered to Kill and to farUotmdttU. A tract of bill or forest is 
set apart as the place of this worship^ and even if the rest^ of the forest 
is cut down the pait conreci*ated to the goddess or spirit is preserved for 
her worship, none of the trees in it being cut, or their boughs or even 
leaves removed. JOdgs are the demons specially associated with fields. 
If the crop yields less than the estimated amount of produce it is 
believed that the difference has been taken by the 4^g, The dddadhdri 
or mdnashdti spirit is one which haunts burning ghdfs and is averted 
by vrearing a silver picture round one^s neck. If possessed by the 
former one should abstain from meat. Ghatialu or Gaferd is a demon 
known in Dh^mi. He is said to possess people and is propitiated by 
the sacrifice of a khadhu (ram). He is embodied in a stone which is 
kept in the house and worshipped to protect the cattle from harm. 
He is said to have come from Bhajji State.® The fair of the gdndn or 
fairies at Bamsan in N4daun (Kangra) is held on the first Tuesday in 
II ir and on all Tuesdays in other months. Only women attend the fair 
to worship the pans who inflict boils on children. The fair has been 
in existence from time immemorial, but the special worship on Tuesdays 
dates from the birth of Kdja Bhim Chand’s son 

Bah^walf ur is equally rich in spirits. There in addition to the 
parefj bAdf, dit {? dai()f rdkhasJi, datn, ehuvel and pari, we find the 
pashdj,^ ddkan, shdkan and deo. To these are mostly ascribed diseases 
of the brain and womb in women, but they occasionally possess men 
too. KhetrpaBs temple at Uch is a famous place for casting out 
spirits. Many of the disorders of children are ascribed to demons, such 
as the vmm^us^salidn or ‘ mother of children,^ who causes convulsions. 
Such diseases are believed to be connected in some way with low 
castes, and so Bhangts and Chuhras are employed to exorcise them.^ If 
anything goes bad it is believed to be bewitched {j)dndAnS\ by an 
enemy, apparently through the agency cf a spirit, and those skilled 
in combating magic by charms are generally called in to undo the mis- 
chief, but sometimes it can be remedied without such aid. Thus a 
dyer whose indigo has got spoilt can make it regain its colour by relating 
some gossip he has heard in a highly coloured form. 

^Fr, a sage. 

^ In that State gat^fu is said to mean ghost t J. A. 8. B., 1911, p. 163. In Sirmdr 
Ghatrifili is a goddess - see p. 300 infra, 

•^Clearly the pisdeha or cannibal demon. The word dao baa had a long and inters 
eating history. It is onricus to find it used here of an evil spirit, apparently, beoanse in 
the Punjab Hlmalayna 

^ Babdwalpur Qaaviteer, p. 187. Sometimes a Mdma, a kind of Insect, !• tied round 
the neck of a child suffering from oonTnlsImis* This may be done beoanse the Labina la 
alnwceete i but sf. p. A. m III, The M4na Is ako sa^ to be nied to enre^ 

wirtp. 


In tie Bands of one who has By faating etc. attained to iidye 
mtistard seeds are reiy potest and can be used to kill a bea]tby 
enemjy oure a sick friend or recover stolen property. Per the latter 
the recipe is i take a gourd and some mustard seeds, rub them between 
four fingers^ repeat charmsover them and i brow them at the*" gourd. 
It will then noat away in the air to the spot where the booty is 
concealed. 

Ibbstioii, AOEicuLTORAt. suPBUSTiTiows.— The superstitlous connected with 

5^*^ cattle and agriculture are endless. No horned cattle or anything 
appertaining to them, such as butter or leather, must be bought or sold 
on Saturday or Sunday ; and if one die on either of those days it is 
buried inst^ of being given to the menials. So the first beast that 
dies of cattle-plague is buried. Cattle-plague can be cast out across the 
border of one village into the one which adjoins it in the east. All 
field-work, cutting of grass, grinding of corn and cooking of food, are 
stopped on Saturd^ morning ; and on Sunday night a solemn proces- 
sion conducts a hufralo skull, a lamb, Hrns sticks, butter-milk, fire, and 
sacred grass to the boundary, over which they are thrown, while a gun 
is fired three times to frighten away the disease. Last year a man was 
killed in an affray resulting from an attempt to transfer the plague in 
this manner. A villager in Gurgaon once captured the cattle-plague in 
its material shape, and w^ouldn^t let it go till it promised never to remain 
where he or his descendants w'ere present ; arid his progeny are still sent 
for w’^hen murrain has fastened on a village, to walk round it and call on 
the plague to fulfil its contract. The sugar-press must be started, and a 
well begun on a Sunday On Saturday night little bowls of water are 
set out round the proposed site, and the one which dries up least marks 
the exact spot for the^well. Tlie circumference is then marked, and they 
begin to dig, leaving the central lump of earth intact. They cut out 
this clod, call it KhwAja Ji (appealing to Khwaja Khlzr) and worship 
it and feed Brahmans. If it breaks it is a bad omen, and a new site 
will be chosen a week later. The yearns ploughing or sowing is best 
begun on a Wednesday : it must not he begun on a Monday or on a 
Saturday, or on the 1st or 11th of any month ; and on the 15th of each ' 
month the cattle must rest from work. So weeding should be done 
once, twice, thrice or five times : it is unlucky to weed four times. 
Reaping must be begun on a Tuesday and finish^ on a Wednesday, the 
last bit of crop being left standing till then. When the grain is ready 
to be divided, the most extraordinary precautions are observed to prevent 
the evil eye from reducing the yield. Times and seasons are observ- 
ed, perfect silence is enjoined, and above all, all audible counting of the 
measures of grain is avoided.^ When sugarcane is first sown, sweet- 

^ Yoa cannot measure g^rain without all kinds of prectutions. It must not be meas- 
ured at all ou a new or full moon (parua) day, aud Saturday is bad. Beilin at dawn, 
midday, sunset, or midnight, when the spirits are busy. Let 4 m^n pro inside an enclos- 
ing line with an earthen veasol— an 1 no one else ^;11 they have flni.<ihe 1 Let them faoe the 
oorth. iCeep silence during the measnri ig aud avoid counting the number aloud, tallies 
being kept by putting d twn small he ips of grain called bokalu Oooe the grain is measu^d 
it is safe from the evil eye. The measuring is made ey .tematically, doubtless tq avoid con- 
foiiott and cheating or qnarrell'ng. See p. 178, {§ 435-6 of Ibbetnon's Kamil 

and pages 194 ^aud 236 jf of VoL X. of KlUott^s Runt of th$ N’oHk*IF6$im 
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ened rice is brought to the field and with it women smear the out* 
side of the vessel. It is then given to the labourers, Nesrt morning or 
when it is planted out a woman puts on a necklace and walks round the 
field, winding thread on to a spindle^ ; and when it is cut the firsts fruits 
are offered on an altar called mahdl built close to the press, and sacred to 
the sugarcane god, whose name is unknown unless it too be mak&l and 
then given to Brahmans, When the women begin to pick the cotton 
thej go round the field eating rice-milk, the first mouthful of which 
they spit o?i to the field toward the west ; and the first cotton picked is 
exchanged at the village sliop for its weight in salt, which is prayed 
over and kept in the house till the picking is over. 

When the fields are being sovvji thej sing : — 

^ A share for the birds and fowls, a share for wayfarers and 
travellers : 

A share tor the passers-by, a share for the poor and mendicant.^^ ’ 

On the 9th of the light half of Katik both men and women walk 
round a town early in the inornlng, re-entering it by the same gate that 
they left it by. During this circama nbulation they sing hymns while 
the women scatter Hatn&ja by the way, saying : — 

^ Friend husbandman, take thy share, 

Our share we write down to 


To protect gram from lightning it should be sown vvith wheat— at 
least this is believed to bo tiie case in Iv ingra, apar! from tlie benefits 
of a mixed crop.* 

The thro*?hing floor is naturally oF considerable importance in folk- 
religion. From the time the grain is cut until it is formally weighed 
ii. is exposed to tiie rapacity of demons and But they are only 

of mfcvliocre Intelligence and can easily be imposed upon It is only 
neoi^ssary to draw a magic circle round the heap and place a sickle on 
top of it to keep them off.” Or in Montgomery and the otner parts of 
the south-west the village nialwani or holy man writes a charm which 
is stack in a cleft st Ick in the heap. For this a fixed fee, called rami- 
moki, is paid. Si>ecial care has to be tjiken when the winnowing begins. 
Friday being the goblins^ holiday should be avoided, or the grain will 
vanish. At a fit time the workers go to the spot and a couple of inen 
are posted to prevent any living thing from approaching. Winnowing 
is carried on in silence. If by evening it is not finished the charm is 
left on one heap and the other is pressed down with the winnowing 
basket. Goblins sleep at night, but a somnambulist can do harm if this 
plan is not adopted. The same precautions are observed in dividing the 
produce.^ 


The agricultural superstitions in Bah^walpur are of special interest 
because in that state disease is personified and even trees b^ome 
anthro}X)rnorphised. 


^ Karual 8 . 5., p, I SI. Thi» oustom i» fiiUiDg into ditUBe, 
* P. N, Q., IV, § 85. 

\ HI, I 481, 

;X5.,II,§ 477. 

I N. I, N. Q., lir, ^ 588. 

Pvnor, S, it., p. 10(X 



Harmt and eatUe 

If a crop of wheat, grana or maize be attacked by insects {hmgi or 
X" “•! a charm [kalim] is recited to avert injury, or a ca nel^s bone burnt 

* * so that the smoke may drift over the crop, a kaldm being also read. 

The following charms are in use : — 

Kungi^ Kirat MMa^ Bakina chdre hhain hhira, 

Hnim Kkuda de ndl di haw ate g iiuiL 

" Kungl^ Kira^ Mula> and Hakhra are b^’ot ieiN anl sisters (of the 
same family) ; by the command of God a wind blew and drove them 
all away.^^ Tuis is spoken over sand, which i? then sprinkled over the 
crop. The following verse is recited and blown over the diseased 
crops : -- 

Kitngi^ Kira^ Bakhta tarige bhain bhira^ 
liot% be nimdz di gai wd ndd, 

Knngiy Ki^'a, Bakha are all three brothers and sisters. The 
bread of one who does not j^rav (fiimus) was c:irri(.*d away by the 
wind." Meanwhile the owner walks round the field, eating fruxl wheat. 
If he meels any one while so doing he gives him the wheat, but most 
not speak to hi n. When grain >.&< all b thiv.4ie l out by the cattle 
the owner digs round it a trench which he fills with water. No 

one may enter this circle, which pri)teoi8 the crop from evil spirits. 
Blight is averted by hanging up a pot, on a long stick, in the field, the 
pot being filled wifb oarth Thmi a saint's tomb. In selecting a place 
for a stack of corn, a pit is first dug and i(iet‘arfh ex'*avalod from it 
put back again. If it exactly fills tli.* pit, the pl ace is un|»ropilious and 
anotiier place is chosen. ’But if som^ earth I'Miiaius over the corn is 
stacked and -the grain winnowed tlK‘re ]\I iny eoiltivators set up a 
plough in a heap of corn, and draw a line round it witii a knife to 
prevent genii fiom eating the grain. If when corn I as been winnowed 
the grain apj)ears less I ban the husks, it is bdieved that some evil 
genii has got into the heap and stolen tlie grain and a ram or lie-goat 
is killed and eaten jointly by the iarmrrs to exptd it. Such genii 
assume the Bhaj)e of ants or other insects, and so, when the husks have 
been separated from the grain, the ground aiound the berip is swept and 
no insect allowed to get into it. When cattle v^c. are diseased tliey are 
commotdy taken to a shrine, and in a dream the owner is told wdiat 
means will effect a cure: or the of the shrine hears a voice 

from the tomb or the cattle get fiightened at night and run away, in 
either of which cases it is expected that they will recover In the 
Ubha the following mantar is used in cases of foot and mouth 
disease j— 

Sura%j%t dt tre be^e, Dar^ Daihatf Bukdra, 

,Biwt hdi de pdp iahhaa je dha% wteh kare pasdra* 

^^Suraujlt had three sons, Dir, Dathirand Bah in. Tue sins of 
Bfwi Bai shall sink her down (m., she wd) be annihilated) if she lives 

at all in this world.'* 

lathe Lamma this dbease is called sis In anl to our j it the 
•hrine of Je^ha Bhat^a ii much resorted to. If grass does not agree 
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with the cattle the folio mantar is recited 7 or 11 tinaes and the 
muUik blovrs into each auimal^s ear : — 

Kdlapaththa pabiar waandn. 

Zim{» wick hik galu upanndn, 

Aa kar pafkiha eia mdndn ; 

Mai^ bki ieri zdi piekhani^; 

Ant nagri^ ant gor^ 

Mare mtktha te jiae 4kor. 

Oa the other hand Sawaat appears to be a benevolent spirit 
who .casta oa' dia;‘ases. Mi^ntari <fave birth to Sa want beyond the 
river, whereby alcers, abscesses, tooth-acbes, ophthalrnia and swell- 
ings of the breast departed \ mas the couplet. If the right breast 
be swollen the left is exoroisinl and vice versa. In a somewhat 
similar way soorpiou-bite is cured by proxy. A man goes on the 
patient^s behalf to the exorciscr who blows a spell on the water which 
the proxy drinks, and then the sufferer recovers.’ 

if a young tree is |)eoaliarly flourishing or vigorous, it is dedicated 
to a pit or even called aft'U’ his name, and offerings are made to it. 

Villagers often visit such a tree in small groups. Gradually the tree 
is supposed to be the saint himself and to distinguish it a flag is fastened 
U) it. iUe pir chosen in such cases is the one most implicitly believed 
in by the villagers/^ 

MiN<)K siri’KiisTiTioxs, — Good and bad omens are innumerable. Ibbetfoa, 
Black is unlucky, and if a man go to build a hou&e and turn up char- S 
f,oal at tlie hrst stroke of the spade, he will abandon the site, k mantis 
is the horse of llam, is very auspicious, and always saluted when seen. 

Owls portend desolate homes; and the koil [Euflgnami/s orienialig) U 
also cRpt cially unlucky. Cliief among good omen.s is the dogar, or two 
waier-pots one on top of the other. This should be left to the right, as 
sliOiilii the crow, the black buck, and t.ho mantis ; but the snake to the 
left. To sneeZe is auspicious, as you eaimot die for some little time 
after. iSo when a man sneezes his friends grow enthusiastic and con- 
gratulate. him, raying ‘ live a Iiuiidred years ^ ! On the other hand 
it, is said that sneezing is (dwagg a bad omen among Hindus and a 
.sneez? from any one near him will always pn vent a Hindu^s starting on 
a journey or any important business. He will sit down for a while 
before recommencing and if he shoukl fail even then he will attribute 
it to the sneeze.'^ But after sneezing you may eat, drink or sleep, only 
you must not go on a visit.* Odd numbers are lucky : — ‘ knmeto 
Deng impari gandeL* But three and thirteen are unlucky, because 

» lUUftWttlpur Qaiefteer, pp. i8S-B9, 

“ For tuc apeU. wbicii «■ ftu invoealioa of tbo Name (of God}, aee *6,, p. 187, Some 
boUove !htti ibe 1'roplM‘J permitted Urn pract:eo of rags the Pilgrimi* tree) 

Jihii (fs^hiued tl.e p<*tuh:tr name of ihn exptHliiiou called /ai-ul«rika*a (place of ghredi of 
oiotu) liy 8Uppt>«iug it to bo a Term lor a ;.rco 10 which the Moslems hung their 
rags fue Tdrikh i Tabiri men i one it a* a practice of tl»e pagan Arabs and talks of 
evil spirits jtaiding in itie date-iree; Barton^ Al Madina (litOC), 1, p. 155. 

3 i/>., 1, § 776. The BaddbUt idea is the same and a Tibetan proverb often said when 
a man sneezes runs — 

Chhering ndmmet Fuaehuag ehokk, 

Lorggd ikung-nang tanggd ihakk, 

Tondi dihard gorbd ihukk, 

God pioloiiff your liio, tiid avert the evil omeii\ 
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they are the bad days after deaths and Urah tin is equivalent to 
'all anyhow \ So it a man, not content with two wives, wish 
to marry again, he will first marry a tree, so that the new wife 
may be the fourth and not the third. The number five and its aliquot 
parts ran throagh most religious and ceremonial customs. Th4 shrine 
to Bhdmia is made of five bricks ; five culms of the sacred grass are 
offered to him after child-birth; live sticks of sugarcane are offered ; 
with the first fruits of the juice, to the god of the sugar-press, and so on 
without end ; while offerings to Brahmans are always IJ, 2^, 5, 7J, whe- 
ther rupees or sen of grain. The dimensions of wells and well-gear on 
the other hand are always fired in so many and three quarter cubits ; 
and no carpenter would make or labourer dig you any portion of a well 
in round numbers of cubit. In Sialkot wdhde (apparently fr, wadhany 
to increase) is always used in counting for tin,. Elsewhere in counting 
iahut is used for it and the ekUham with its 8 leaves is a type of utti^r 
failure. 12, on the contrary, U peculiarly lucky, and complete success is 
called pao 6dra. 52 also appears to bo a hapj)y number, and appears in 
Buddhism as the n iraber of 'the divisions of thought, word, and deed.... 
all the immaterial qualities and capabilities wiiicb go to make up the 
individual Both 1 2 and 52 occupy a conspicuous place in the organi- 
sation of caste. khaiyay or group of 22 villagers like bdra and 
hdwan or groups of 12 and 52, respectively, a favourite term for a tribal 
settlement containing about that number of villages. So too 32 is in 
Buddhism the number of 'the bodily marks of a great man ^ (Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XXXV, p. llfi). But indeed all the twos, 
22, 32, 42 etc. are favourite numbers. On the other hand S do(*8 not 
appear to be a lucky number, though it is the number (»f prostrations 
made in the worship of the Bhagat-panthfs. The 8th child is iirilucky. 

CJonncilof Bxit for three persons to act together a< a council or committee h 
unlucky, at any rale in Bahavvalpur. Treho^ jnnid'^ di majlu khofiy 
f. If. a committee consisling of thr^e members i^ unlucky (lit. counter’ 
feit). On the other hand to be five in council is thrice blessed, for th(‘ 
proverb goes: pdneko'^ me^ pir.panj pardl^dn or punjo me^\ parmeehafy 
there is god in the 5 leaders, or in 5, ue. their decision is final. But 
punch may mean that you will have to go to the authorities ipanchdyat) 
for redress, and eat is an omen of eatiln quarn^l, so trans ictious of tac 
5th and 7 th are put down as of the 4tt. and 6th 

Amongst Hindus the 9th year is anyintyOx without, a number, 
and is so called, but there is no objection to returnmg it at a Census 
^ under that name. Again in the case of boys the Htu* and 1 2th years 
are unlucky and also called angint. The unlucky nuinbets, however, 
do not appear to be unlucky at all when used of ages. Thus 9 is neither 
lucky nor unlucky, though it is a multiple of 3 which is quite disastrous! v 
unlucky, 6 is very lucky and 1, 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 17, 21, 26, 31, 41. 

i Rhyt»l)a?id, Amrican Lectune on Buddkim, p. 1 56. Bat in tbs hilli 2 is dis- 
tineily nntackj and a iUeiUoy two ears of wlie&t barley or maise iu one, U ill omene<l. 
while in any caloolatton if 2 be the balance it is unlacky and eallei pdiJki, lit. * hangiag ^ 
J. A. S. B., 1911, pp. 156, 219. In ancient India 13 was not ill^omeueil : J. LI, A. S., 

1916 ^^ 160 /. 

* Jutseibe 8tb aoiiiiielptiiiiaiiey iiuiil^ 
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•'® f^nate M jBdeed are all odd nnubers (except S) t W; 
m tlie Korram S. 18 and 18 are peculiarly onlncky. * 

For an interesting account of numbers in Poniab folklore bm 

Temple's Legenit of the Pitnfah, preface to Vol. I, pp. xriii . 4 4 , 

8, 18, 3 and 7 are common, but 12 is the commonest of all • 6 18 24 
38, 48 and 9 also occur. 6 is also frequent, while there are’ mstah,.»« 
of 18, H 19, 20, 21 and 22, while 60, 70 and the old IndiaTmaSc 
number 84 are also found. See also pref. to Vol. II, pp xi* and L 
for some further details. In religion we have the 83 ctores of sods 
84 Sidhs, the 9 Naths, the 64 Jognis, the 32 Vfras (Bfrs), the 6 Jatis— or 
among ^e Jains, 7 Trampp’s Tranelahon of the Adi-Granth, Inlrod.’ 

Besides sneezing other bodily affections are ominous. Thus a 

mov^ent of the right eyelid or a singing in the right ear- means iov • 

of the left, gnefs ; a movement of the flesh in the right upper arrn or 
shoulder means that you will soon embrace a friend, but one in the 
left portends a debilitating sickness. A tingling in the riebt nalm 
means a gam of 2 or 3 rupi-es at least : in the left it means money to be 
paid away. In the sole of either foot tingling denotes a journev or that 
you mil put your feet m the mud-a serious calamity * Shaking- one's 
leg while sitting on a chair or couch means loss of monev * Yawnino- 
IS very iinlnckv and t o avert evil Muhammadans say «,« 

guwata tlld billak} lliting one's tongue means that some one is telling 
tales against one/ - 

Twitching (ra-a^-) of the right eye is a lockv OTen in Kinora and 
the general science of its omens is summed up i'l the lines * 

‘If the lower left lip twitch, know there will be a blot on the happiness 
If the upper hd twitch, say all will be deligjt and pleasure 
. • If the outer lids, it, will be wealth and gain : hut if the inner, lose. 
For the right it will he tne reverse/^ 

A large number of omens are naturally connected with 
the horse, probably because he is both a valuable animal and used to be 
the representative or vehicle of the Sun-god. Ilis actions, colour and 
form therefore are all full of significance. If you go to buy a horse and 
he slices hi8 head it is a warning to you against purchasing him but 
the reverse if he paws the ground in welcome.* The normal points’ ole a 
horse are not regardeil, or rather his ‘points ’ consist in the numerous 
marks and signs on him which are auspicious or the reverse. The 
classical Work on this science is the 1 ‘arasntt ma-i-Rangin or treatise bv 

’P. N.Q., I.,H27. 

rood the right upp,r eyelid in a mm portend. 

a me .iS^«e^i!,7^*P n“4!1, § *'^**‘‘’'* “ 

' U., § 849. 

*IK llUm. 

‘IK III $ 688 . ■ ■ 

« li.. Ill, $ ?81. 
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xr&liMiqr BiOl^ (8a^<4at lit Khin) who regards the horse as one of a oaptire 
l^wei. god^like race.^ The matter is of grate practieal impcrtar oe as it 
serlonsly affects the felling value of a lotse Tins in Bfcbiwalpnr the 
following horses are tinlncky : — 

{a) A horse or mare^ mth a white spot^ small enough to be 
covered by the thumbs on the forehead Snch a horse 
is called Ufa»pe$h6ni^ or starred on the forehead. 

(b) A horse or mare with three feet of one col nr and the fourth 
of another, A white blaze on the foteh^ad however, 
counteracts this evil sign. Such an animal is oalled 
arjal. 

(e) A horse with a black palate {Sidh kSm Mp in Persian). 

{d) A horse with both hind feet and the off forefoot white. But 
a white near forefoot is a good omen, as in the Persian 
couplet : — 

Do pdisA tufed-o-paie dasf^Mop, 

Buwad Idiq-i-ikdh^i^dli na$ab, 

A horse* with two white (hind) feet and a white near 
forefoot is worthy to be ridden by a king 

(s) A horse or mare which is wall eyed {mdnki) or which has an 
eje like that of a human being, is called tdki and is 
starred.® 

\ Trantlated by Lt.-Col. P. C. Pbilloti, Quaritob, 1912. After dMcribbg tbe 
borte Bangfn proceeds to enmnerafe the five (prand defect! of tbe boree. FM and 
wonri of tb^, transcending spaTin. exceeding malfonnation, and even ill manner! (wbSeb 
laft are looked n poo by Ranj^n as inherent) are placed ^Tlie Featberi.* <Tbe Feather! ' 
•re those wborli nrhere the ditfereiit currents of hair meet, to them the ftrtt section of the 
book is given, and the pre*emiaence is one of which they are certainly worthy coiisideriof 
t^t their influences are momentons, predestined, and to a large extent sinifter. It ii a^, 
scienoe akin, in ite minoteness and iotrioacy, to palmistry ; it is also exact as beamos a 
table of laws from which there is no appeal. If there bo only one feather in the oentiw 
of the forehead it is not to be regarded as an ill-mark ; but if there be two on tbe forehead 
avoid that horse and do not dream of buying it. If there be 3, 4 or 5 Where on the 
forehead Persians will not ev^m look at tbe horse ; others call it a ram, saying ' it will bntt 
yon to misfortune.’ The battle of the good and evil feathers continues from bead to tafl. 

A feather low down on the forearm, if it points downward, is called * Driver*in«of the 
Peg' and is lucky, but if it points upward is called * (Jp-root6r>of-the-Peg' and is baleW 
A. feather under the girth is lacky and is called * width of tbe Ganges.' A feather nndef 
the saddle is nnluoky : Bay not a horse with such a feather. Do not even keep him 
in your village ** (Strange that in Ireland also there are turns of the hair that are account , 
fortunate, both in horses and in cattle). The colours are doomful and precise in their 
augury as the feathers themselves :•—** If there are in the blase hairs the colour of the 
rest of the body, shun the horse ; experts oall that horse a scorpion. A white spot on the 
forehead, sufficiently small to be concealed by tbe tip of tbe thumb, is called a star. Hiis 
mark is sinister and ill omened nnless there is also some white on the legs. If a horse 
his either the near or of! hind white, it is defective and is called arj^. If the seller says 
to yon, ‘Oh hut there is wliite on the forehead too/ do not give ear to hie specious word^ 
for the Prophet has said that an arjal b bad : what else then is there to be said f The 
beet ooloor for a horse is bay, the second Hdki dan, the third a dun with a black mans 
and tail, oalled iamand. This last would, with the addition of a black strip down the back, 
be identical with an Irish ‘shau bale' aui of an Irish ’shanbuie' it has been said (in 
iUustration of his adroitness and agility) that he ’ would tend a slater/ Wt are with Eanglu 
in his estimation of the iamand. Low on tbe list comes the grey ; ^any on this side 
of the world would give him (and preferably her) a higher place, and it Is not long sinee 
that an Irish dealer of exhaustive experience averred that his fancy was for greys im that 
be had seldom had a bad grey horse and never a bid grey mare : JHmt Litirnfn SoppU* 
•Mil, 1912, p. 71, 

*9ih4wil]^ Q^aoithir, p, 184, 



Tra^pwtmU. ; Siil^ 

. But tba panehkahdn or hor«ie with S whiio IfUzee, ooa ob Ihe 
forehoad and one on oacli fnct, i» apparently lucky^ and the bero’s^boiie 
IB often named Panchkali&ni or-a in folk^ialee. 

So too when buying a buffalo, cow or bullock it ia a goodei^aif 
it defecate, but do not buy if it urinate* If a buffalo low« {tingM) it 
ig a go^d^omen, but the reverse if a bystander enec^eg ^ 

If an owl hoot thrice on n man'g house he must quit it for 8, 7 or 
] 1 days, placing thorns at its door and fimstiug Brahmans, sacrificing a 
goat and offering a Woken eocoanpt before he re-enters 

A kite settling on the roof of a bouse is unlucky/^ 

Doga are peculiarly gifted for they can see evil spirits luoving 
about am to their howling is a {wtent of evil. If out hunting a dog 
rollaon its baok^gatne will be plentiful, but if it lies quietly on its 
back in the house it is praying for help and some calamity is imminent.^ 
When out shooting it is very lucky to meet a ffarur, a name applied in 
the Punjab to a small king-fisher with bright blue plumage, which is 
let out of its page at the Dasehra as a sacred bird.'* A cat or a crow 
throwing water over itself denotes a coming guest.® 

The perils of travel have led to the development of something like 
a fcienee of augury In regard to it. Before starting on an important 
journey a Hindu u ill consult a Brahman as to what day will be propi* 
tious and if he cannot j tart on that day he will send on a paitra^ a small 
bundle of necessaries, to some {dace near the gate by which he intends 
going, and start himself within tlie next two days,7 

When starting on a journey if a Brahman or Dumna is met, or any 
one carrying an empt y jH)t (y//c/ra) oi basket the omen is unfavour- 

able, and the traveller ttirns back. If a child is met or a j^erson canring 
full ghara the omen is favourable. For a j<mrney or any work of im- 
portance a Brahman is consulteil to as**erlain the sai or lucky moment, 
and if the person is unable to start on the day and at the time fixed, 
his walking stick or bundle is put outside the door, and this is looked 
upon as equivalent to his departure. 

After seeing a bier (»r touching a scavenger good Hindus will bathe, 
and the soaveiiger must also wash his clothes himself.® 

If when setting out on any purpose you meet a person carrying an 
empty ghara it is an ill omen, but good if the water-pot is behind yon. 
So too it is unpropi tious to meet a person cairying wood, but the 
reverse if he comes behind you.® It is unlucky to meet a widow but 
a good omen to meet a womau with a male child.^® 

In Dera Gh&si Kh&n it is lucky to meet a man at starting, but a 
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omeas. 

woniaa &ilure in your purpose. So* too it is unlucky to 

encounter a shrike' on the left hand^ and Baloch calls this chhapi or 
' sinister ^ turning back to make a fresh start. But to meet one on 
the right is propitious. The neighing of a horse or the braying of a 
he^ass is a favourable omen. In this district auguries are also taken 
by kicking one^s shoe into the air while walking If it falls on its sole 
it is a goodj but if it turns over, a bad sign.^ 

In Dera Ism&il Kh&n the Muhammadan Jats and Baloch have the 
following omens : — 

To meet a woman when starting on a journey is a bad omen. For 
toy one to recall a man as he starts is also a bad omen. Shikdrii 
^nsider it unlucky to meet a jackal when they start. If a man who 
is ill and is setting out to obtain treatment, meets a snake it is a J^ad 
omen if he fails to kill it but a good one if he succeeds in doing so If 
a she-jackal [pavi) call behind the house of a sick man he is certain 
to die— 

Rdthi huld 0 luhx ' *'By night if the cock, 

Te delitn bulde shighat^ By day the jackal calls 

Ehici hadli Sdhihi^ A king changes 

Te ekii panda Ml Famine befalls 

If a sick man bears a stallion neigh at night it portends his re- 
covery. ^ A smut or dirt in the left eye is ill, in the right, good luck. 

It is unlucky to drink water before starting, but auspicious to eat 
sugar in any form. 

But in spite, it would seem, of all omens, prosperity in travel may 
be secured by saying : — 

SUd RagJidpai Rdm he tamah hdnrihh hdth, 

Age dge Ear chale^ piehhe Bar hd sdth 

* Join hands in praise of Sitd and R<m 

And God will precede you, and you will follow God.^^> 

To see a partridge on one’s right is lucky provided that one is 
going to a field, to meet a friend or homewards : Khet^ mif^ ghar 
ahane ; but bdnwan banij beopdr^ t.e* it is better to meet it on the 
left when one is going on business. On a journey homewards again 
or to meet a friend it is auspicious to meet a Bhang an or any woman 
of very low caste, or one with two gharas on her head.® But it is 
always unlucky to meet a load of wood or a Brahman, and if one meets 
the latter one should try and pass to the left, letting hkn pass on the 
right.7 

To meet a Chuhfa is lucky, the moro so if he has a basket or broom 
in hand.® 

*In Jafld speech malhdla, in Balochi .* P. N, Q., I, S 1019, 

* Ih., § 1020 . 

* Shighar is the male jackal. 
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* This omen may be connected with the superstition referred to in the acconnt of 
Gdga. 
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Never proceed on a journey begun if you are called back at 
gtarting. So strongly is this believed ^ be unlucky that relatiotui will 
send things accidentally left after a traveller rather than call him 

If when going anywhere with an object you meet a jackal it is a 
good omen, but; two are better : provided the animal does not cross yOur 
path— when your object will be frustrated.* 

To bear a jackal barking is, in Dern Ghizi Kbin, most unlucky. 

It is known as In Rohtak it is luokv to hear a jacra 

howling on the left, but not on the right,^ and the jackal should m)t 
be spoken of by his proper name as ffidif, but as Jambu.® 

In Bahiwalpur to hear a donkey bray behind when one is starting Omsni. 
on a journey, or a partridge call on the left is an omen that the journey 
will foil in its object. But a partridge calling on the right is lucky. 

Also it is fortunate to meet a sweeper carrying filth, or a coffin, when 
setting out on business It is a good omen to see the bird, called 
matkdlai on the right hand early in the day and later on the left, and 
vice vend. If a thief, uhen going to steal, hear a pheasant on the 
left he considers it a bad omen and returns. If a maina or a Idli be 
heard warbling uu the roof, the women reply, ltd pibd pid he^ja mmhdn 
kon lid. The flour is re^y ground, go, fetch the guest, i.e, a guwt 
is expected. The bird^s note is supposed to be piho piho, the imperative 
of pihnd \pisna)^ to grind. If a man sneezes w^hen starting on a 
journey, the journey will be unsuccessful. Similarly it is a bad omen 
for a marriage procession to hear the roar of thunder or meet with a gale 
of wind on their way to the binders house. Any additions to a house are 
made by the Hindus in front of, or in line with, the building that exist, 
not in their rear. A new building at the back of the house is calculated 
to bring some calamity on the owner^s head. A crow on the coping 
of the house-wall denotes that a relation is coming on a visit, or at least 
that news from one will soon arrive. On the other hand, If a woman 
gets hurt she will put it down to having heard a crow cawing on the 
coping. A kite sitting on the house is unlucky, so a black hdndi or 
scare-crow is usually hung on the loftiest part of the roof. 

In Kilngra it is also lucky to meet a married woman, a pot full of 
water, a corpse in a doU^ flesh, fish, a cow with calf, a mongoose, ox, 
th( soun4 of music, a wild parrot perching on your body, a blue jay, 
a peacock, a htrUi (lizard) or a ehiphaU (white lizard). But it is 
unlucky to meet an ass, a bull-biiflEalo, a sweeper with refuse, any one 
carrying salt or earth, a potter, a Brahman bare-headed or one who 
Joes not return your greeting, a widow, an empty pot, a blind or walt- 
zed man, a hmdgi or a /ijlr smeared with ashes, an oil-crusher (? a 
Teli) with his pot, a crow, a jackal or a oat 

‘p.N.Q.,iy,§a7o 
B., § 606. 

I B., f 1019, 

*B.,§160. 

• B., i 161. . . 

« P. K. Q. nr, §§ 109, no. In A.ttook li ia niiioeky to meet any man wltlia bw 
head, any Brahiuau or a mulldh, nay one weeping of smoking, or fire, a crow flying towards 
one, a widow, any one carrying a broken pot, a gardener with an ®“P^y 
goat, a cow, or any black animal, a make or an empty vessel if carried. Toh^r ™ sown 
of weeping or « person eneeze while on a journey is most unfortunate, and tbe latter omen 
will almost always occasion a delay at any rate i p . 197. 



OnmB from ermi* 

Bat eurdsi and go where jrou please, bat do not eat pickle or any- ^ 
thing sour when going to visit an official, or ^ou will either fail to see 
him or not gain your purpose. Success on a journey to pay such a 
vmt or for any important business may be assured by observing the 
simple rules 

Jo BUT ehdle^ toohi pag dije^ 

FotU patra iabhi na Hje, 

if you find that your right nostril breathes more (jaickly than 
your left start with you right foot, au<r vice vend : ' never mind books 
and almanacs/ Should you chance to see a noseless man or a barren 
woman do not let them cross you or you will fail in your undertakings.^ 
The study of omens from crows alone is almost a science : — 

When going on a journey if a crow caw to the left, 

Know for certain that yon will prosper. 

If (a crow) on a j mrney go before you cawing ; 

I tell you the crow Is saying that you will get a wife. 

If a crow caw to the right and go cawing to the left, • 

I tell you it is telling you that you will lose your wealth. 

If it caw first to the left and go cawing to the right. 

The crow is bringing you wealth and honour above all. 

If a crow caw to the left and go upward, 

Your journey is stayed, and you should stop at ho ne. 

If a crow caw hi the left and turn its back upon you, 

It is bringing grief and trouble upon you. 

If a crow stand oft one log with Its back to the suu 
And preen its wings, some great man will die. 

If, when you are eitiiig iu the field, a crow caw, 

You will obtain riches out of the earth. 

If a crow flutter both its wings on high, 

Though you try a thousand plans you will suffei loss. 

If a cawing crow sit on the back of a buffalo, 

You will surely bf? successful in your labours. 

If a crow pick up a bom* from tli.» ground and throw it into water, 
Know that in a few days yon will be beneath the sod. 

If a crow lower its head towards the north, 

It is bringing on a disturbance and lightning. 

If crow lower its head to the north and preen its wings. 

It is exiling you from your country. 

If a crow keep on cawing, I tell you what will liappen : 

He is calling a guest from a foreign land. 

If on a journey a crow caw with a piece of meat in its mouth, 
Trouble is over^ aud you will enjoy the fruit of happiuess.^^ 

* F* N* Q., 11, { 816, P. N. Q., II, { 801, These venes are atfdbuted to one Jai Slngt 
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' Crows always l^y for more children in the world as they ^et 
tweets from them.* 

In Kdiigr^ it is lucky to meet a Brahman telling his beads or 
saluting you with his iilah sectarial mark) on.® 

* If you meet one Sudra, and as many B6nias three Brahmans, 
and four Chhattris— -nine women coming in front — don^t go on : 1 give 
you this omen 

If on tbe road you meet milk and fisb^ two Brahmans with books, 
'tie a good omen and all wishes will be granted you.* 

Quarrels are caused by mixing fire from two houses^ standing a 
broom in a corner or allowing a child to turn over a dirty ladlci^ or by 
clattering scissors.® 

The loan of a comb or kerchief causes enmity ^ 

If while kneading flour a bit of the dough gets loose, a guest is 
coming*^ 

If unleavened brea<l rise while lieing baked on an iron plate it 
means that the person for whom it is being made is hungry.® 

Jb^iiiding gold is unlucky at any time, and metal found on a 
Saturday, when it is unlucky to find anything, is given to a Dakaut 
or Mah&* Brahman No real Brahman takes alms on that day.^^ 

Put the fiugefs of b.)tli bauds to your forehead and look down to 
where the wrists join the hands : if they apjiear to slip from the wrists 
your death is near,*‘ 

It is lucky to have one^s crop trodden down by a superior, as it 
will yield the moreJ* 

If, when one is thinking of a person or wishes to see him, he turns 
up it forebodes long life to him.^’ 

A change of garment will change one*6 luck, and it is suflicieut 
to change the right shoo to the left foot and vice vered^ to secure 
good 

^P. N.Q., in, § 451 . 
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the leaTinge of another's food Muses 100 genera* 
tioBS to burn, ana is nearly as bad as baok*biting whioh oondemns 
countless generations to the flames. ^ 

Muhammadans object to beating a brass tray as the dead might 
be awakened^ thinking the Last Day bad arrived.^ 

Some Hindus will not wear a white turban as long as their 
father is alive.* 

Red food is said to be avoided by Hindu Bilnias as it reiiembles 
flesh; P. N. Q„ IV. § 193. 

It is sometimes said that Hindus consider it unlawful to eat food 
cooked by an unmarried person.*^ 

However, this may be some iahua are clearly based upon delicacy 
of feeling Such is the prohibition which, regarding it as a great sin 
to accept any help from a daughter or to make any use of her property, 
tabm even a drink of water from her well or a rest under the shade 
of the tree among high-caste Hindus. Brahmans will often not even 
drink water in a sonMU-law^s village. And among high class Kbatri 
families such as the Seth, Khanna, Kapur and Mihrotra sections of 
Dhiighar status a mother will not even use her daughter's fan.^’ 
Among Brahmans and Khatrls a daughter invariably receives a present 
at a festival. An elder brother too going to visit a married sister 
will not accept food or water from her. If he does not take them 
with him he must pay for them, in addition to the usual gift which he 
is bound to make to her.® 

Among the Rajputs in Karn41 the village iuio which a girl is 
married is utterly tabu\1 to her father, elder brother and all near elder re- 
latives, and even the more distant elder relatives will not eat or drink from 
her husband^s house, though they do not tahn the whole village. The boy's 
father in turn can only go to the girPs village by her father's leave.^ 

The tabu on new vessels of metal among Hindus may be removed 
by letting a horse eat out of them. Some orthodox Hindus will also, 
after this, rub them with ashes to purify the n from the touch of their 
low-caste makers.^ The horse is here probably symbolical of the Sun-god. 

Among Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus p6 food that has 
been in the house during an eclipse of the sun or moon can be eaten 
and it must be given away. But to avoid this necessity haltodii keep 
some knaa or duh grass, cynodon dfictylofi^ in the baskets of sweet stuff 
during an eclipse.® 

A widespread tabu, is that placed upon buildings of buruf brick 
or stone.^^ 


^K. I. N. Q., I, §242. 
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la the plat&s milk shoald not be churned on a Thnmday by either 
Hindue or Muhammadans as that day is held sacred to the Muham* 
madan saints* Part of that day’s milk is used^ and the rest given away 
to mendicants.^ 

The Gazetteer of the Simla Hill States thus describes the tabu on 
the use of milk which is found among the Kanets : — ^Amongst Kanets 
the belief is universal that if a man drinks the milk of his own cow or 
gives it to others to drink he will incur the displeasure of his deoia in a 
practical form.' But uo evil consequences attach to the making and 
sailing or eating of gh( from this milk. As a consequence of thib idea 
those who arrange for supplies to visitors have to get milk from Kolis 
as it is said that althougo the milk of a Kolias cow may not be drunk 
by the ownfer himself, it may be safely given to other people. Sceptics 
say that Kanets have often been compelled to furnish milk for distin- 
guished visitors when KoHs^ milk was not available, and that no evil 
has resulted. They call the story of the god^s wrath a convenient fiction 
designed to ensure owners of cattle the full benefit of the profitable 
industry of ghi making and to protect them from exaction/ 

Following np this clue Mr. H, W, Emerson has elicited the 
following data regarding this interesting and important iahu 

Now the custom is so widespread and presents such interesting 
features that a fuller account of it may free the hill-folk from the 
aspersions cast upon their sense of hospitality. In the first place the 
belief is far from universal amongst Kanets, Tlie restriction in fact 
depends ui>on the di8i>en8ations and dis{>osilions of various gods. Some 
there are who insist on their full rights and forbid the use of milk in 
any other form than ghi. Others content themselves with a formal 
recognition of their prerogative, whilst not a few allow their worshippers 
both to drink themselves and give to others. 

As an instance of the autocratic despot we may cite the case of Dum^ 
a god who exercises sway around Ndrkanda. He will not permit h\^ 
devotees to deal in any way with pure milk or curds and even the ghi 
must be properly clarified. Cases have occurred in which a new-born 
child whose motner has died in childbirth has had to wait hungry until 
a milch cow could be brought from Kulu or some other district where 
the local god imposed no veto. For it is an old featui'c of the supersti- 
tion that prohibition or freedom to use the milk are dependent on the 
origin and lineage of the animal that gives it. A cow imported from 
the jurisdiction of an alien deii^ remains subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of its ancestral god. Neither she nor her offspring can acquire the 
liberties or incur the disabilities as the case may be, of naturalised 
subjects of the new divinity. The principle is indeM applied to objects 
other than the sacred cow, for if the offerings made to certain deities 
pass from their spheres of influence the gods go with them and thus 
often gain a footing in villages which have neither known them in the 
past nor want them in the fature. "The god holds what the god has 

^ !• N. Q., IT, § 861. Verj different ideee prevail elsewhere. Thus the Brehdi and 
Baloob noma^ of Peihin will give milk in mbanfi for other oommodities, bat deem it a 
diigraoe to make money by it, andamong the Badami in Arabia lahhdn or * milk-seller ^ 
is a termj^ disgrape ; INrton> dhMaiina, I, p, 



is the motto of celestial beings in the hills. Diim, like the' 
majority of intenlicting deities, is a fearsome deity of whom the 
pedants stand . in awe. Originally lie was a human bein^, bora, to^a 
obildlces peasant by the mercy of the g(Klclo8s Devi, bat on his death his 
spirit showed a strange perversity. It would not rwt in peace, but 
l«ed to vex the peo^e. So in desiniir they defied it and popt him 
fairly quiet He still retains however some traces of liis ghostly devilry 
and if his woiahippere transgress his orders, calamity will surely fall upon 
them. The udders of their cows dry up, tlje crops are blighted, and their 
children die, until at length they expiate their sin l)y generous sacrifices. 

Passing to the next ty|)e of supernatural beings who play the rftlc 
of benevolent monarchs we find that sucli are satisfied with a mere 
acknowledgment of their supposititious rights. They exact only the' 
performance of tlie following ceremonies from their worshijipers. 
Whan a calf is l)orn the mother is not milked until -the fourth day 
afterbirth. The milk is then placed in a vessel and left to curdle. 
When firmly set it forms part, of a wjcrifiee offered to the animal's 
ancestral god. O/n’, curds and milk are poured upon the idol's head ; 
incense, flowers and sweetenwl bread are- laid before it. The owner 
offers up a prayer that the eow and calf may prost)er and asks the god's 
permission to use the produce of the former The brt'ad is eaten by 
the suppliant and after he has saerificed a goat he may assume that the 
deity has vouchsafed the liberty to- use the y/z/and milk as he deems 
fit. Since the cattle are mostly of local breed tbe rites are usually .per- 
formed within the village temple. But this is not; invariably the case, 
for where the cow or her progenitors have been imported a pile of stones 
is built to represent her family god. There the goat is slaughtered 
and the votive offerings paid. Sometimes when the local temple is at 
a distance the offerings are poured over t lie horns of the eow itself, 
and this is always done if, though the animal is known to be of alien 
stock, all record of its god has been forgotten. 

The third class of democratic deities who impose no terms upon 
their clients are not uncommon, but they can grant no privileges for 
beasts other than their hereditary property. For example milk from 
the progeny of any cow, once owned by a worshijiper of Hdni, has the 
same pains and penalties attaching to its use as though it lived within 
his jurisdiction. And this is so although its present owner lives far 
outside the limits of Ddm's sway and the original stock was imported 
several generations back. 

With reference to tlie Kolis the issues are obscured to some extent 
by the fact that a number of the caste cannbt afford the luxury of 
either milk or ghi. Also in the olden days^ it was the policy of the 
rulers to depress their menials and if the noise of olmrning was heard 
within the Koli's house, he was assuredly fined. This miteh seems 
certain that the superstition is not so general among Kolis as it is 
amongst Kanets. Where it applies the cause can usually be attributed 
to worship of some deity adopted from the pantheon of the superior 
caste. Where both castes worship the same god, the nature of the veto 
is the for botL Sometimes in a village the Kolis are under the 
disabiUty whilst the Kanets are free; more often the reverse is found to 



b« (h* oaae.^ The oastomdoee not appear to be abof^inat j the Kolia 
ha^ learnt it trom the Kauets and not the Kanets from the Eelifi*'’ 

Dr. fl, Hutchison lias found that similar custoDUi prevail aa &r 
north as the Tibetan borderi but arc said not to exiet in Ladjkh or 
Eastern Tibet, He Writes 

la the R4vi Valley the procedm^e is somewhat as follows -.—After 
calving the calf is allowed to driah all the n^ilk for three days. This 
seeiQs to be the ijeriod most generally allowed. After the third day 
a certain quantity of milk — usually one half — is put aside for the calf and 
the rest is put into a vessel called after each milking. When ‘ 

the vessel is full the milk is ciihil^ied and butter is made which is also 
stored and when enough has b^ir accumulated it is made into gM\ The 
milk is not drunk by the family and is said to be that is 

forbidden. This period may last, ffbm a few days to three, six or even 
more months if the cow goes on ^affving milk according < to the will of 
the owner. During this time fe made at reg]^lw intervals and 

then converted into ghi^ which .Is* atored for the merchants who come^ 
round to purchase it, but lioue oi^it is used by the family until certain 
ceremonies have been performed. The impression is general that the 
procedure is observed purely for financial reasons, there being a brisk 
trade ixx 'gln all through the Ravi Valley. Caste seems io make no 
difference and the custom prevails among high and low, rich and poor. 
When the period wUicli may range from the 9th day to the 9 th month 
has expired, the owner of the cow makes an offering to the local deaia 
N4g or Devi, under whose special juotection the cow is considered to be 
and who is called fa/v/i, atter which the milk ceases to be 
and may *be used by tlie jfamily. yowhere did I hear of any instance in 
which the owmer was entirely debarred from using the milk of his own 
cow, except during the period I have indicated. The offering made to 
the fakh consists of curds, milk, butter and ghi^ w^hich are generally 
rubbed on the face of the imago. Incense is also burnt and sweet 
bread is also presented and if it is a first calf a goat is sacrificed. 

Tl\e custom is almost certainly of aboriginal origin and has come 
down.lrom a time long anterior to the appearance of the Rijte on tl^ 
scene* I am inclined to agree with what seema to be the general 
belief among the people around us that the custom is practised for profit 
only. One need not call it mercenanr, for it is simply in keying with 
the ordinary trade piactio^ in these nilla. 

The a^vo descriptioti applies chiefly to the Rdvi Valley and tjie 
outer mountains. la the Chandra Bh^ga Valley, especially in Pidar, 
Pingi and Lihul the milk Is kept mehcha after calving only for 9 to 
days. Then an Offeriilg is made to the N%u grab and local ^eity in 
much the same way m in C&fkmba, except that instead of a live^ gQ$A 
the^mitation 6 £ one in d{a is offered presumably to save expense. 
The milk is then freely used. * * * . 

There is, however, another interesting custom which aeeins-^te he 
peculiar to those regions. In P&dar for the whole month of Slwma, 
m P4ngi for j 5 days in that month, aU the milk of vslley is regarded . 
as mckeha or devoted to the tetjal Kig or Devi, ^e cows areT. milked 
as usufirl and the milk accumdtates in the special rimipta^^led nidr^ 

FJ 



jigrieuitural omeiu. 


Ifc i« ohuraed intarvala and the butter so procured is made into ffM 
which is stored up, while the buttermilk is drunk at special gatherings. 
On special days also some of the curds, milk and are offered 
to the Nig. All this is done when the cattle are up in the puhdU 
or high mountain pastures. At the end of the period special offerings 
are made and a sheep is sacrificed far^the whole village and then the milk 
becomes common again. On such occasions it is hard for travellers to 

S rocure milk as the people are very unwilling to give it. This custom 
oes not prevail in L&hul. The object probably is to lay in a yearly 
supply of ght at the time of year which is most convenient to them- 
selves and where the pasture is at its richest and the milk consequently 
most abundant and of good quality. .Jn Ldhul the cattle remain in the 
village all the year round and are not sent to a puhdliov mountain pasture. 
The yA/made in the Chandra BhAga valley is for domestic use only. 

To return to the topic of omens; it is even less easy to 
explain many of them than it is to accoiint iot tahm,*’ Thus in Attock 
meeting water wien storting on a joui*nev is lucky, because water is 
much prized, and "sweepers inav ' be good omens as they are bumble, 
honest and useful. But if Brahmans and mullahs are seldom met with- 
out their asking tor alms it might be supposed that their blessing 
would outweigh the loss of the money bestowed on them.^ 

Good and bad omens are much regarded In Chamba. If a ehakor 
(Greek partridge) cackles on the roof, it forebodes death to oqe of the fami- 
ly. An owl or llate settling on the roof, or on a tree elose by, portends 
calamity. Bad omens also affect cattle. If a cow lies down while 
being milked, or blood comes from her teats the animal must be sent 
away. A poisonous snake entering a hou^e }>ortends good, and the Ntig 
is regarded as specially auspicious. If ktUed in the house a sitake must 
be removed by the window and not by the door, oiNoaie of the family will 
die. If a cock crow in the evening it should be killed at 
once lest it should crow thrice, portending death to some one in the 
family. Twin calves are unlucky. A white spot on a horse^s 
forehead is called idra and is unlucky to its purcha^r. Hair growing 
the wrong way on a liorse^s neck is a bad omen called ;?«/ A as 
is also a tuft of hair anyw'here on the animal. White hair near the 
hoofs or on the forehead, called paujkalydni^ is considered auspicious.* 

On maize 4 or 5 cobs on one stalk are a bad omen. If a snake 


dwwls past a heap of grain it must be given away. An injury to any 
one at the burning ghat is ominous, and an offefiig must be nmde to 
avert calamity. An adult sneezing at the cemmenoement of any work 
or when starting on a journey is ominous, but good "in the c?ase of a 
young ^rl. iSe sight of a centipede means trot some one is speaking 
evil of the person who sees it. Asudden tremor. cl part of the body 
poild» to impending disease, and the side i* toueb^ mth a shoe to avert it. 
Itching in tne right palm indicates coming wealth, and ia the sole rf the 
foot a louniOT is near. Singing in the right ear means pleasant 
n^ IB pj’osp^, but bad news if it is in the left. If hiccup is slight 
s6iaae?xob^Vft%thm^^ if troublesoiBe, some one is abusing 

. jwni; ^ It tKe eyelid quivers grierisn^ Aspiderjon the body mesm 
good dbthing or a friend in prospect. ^ 





Dreams.^lf a person dreams in the earljr mmrmng the d^m wifi 
come true. If in a dream a dead relative appears and mentions a date 
on which the person dreaming will die, some measures are taken to di^t 
this evil influence.^ A chela is called on the date mention^ who 
and he and the friends try in many ways to divert the man^s atttotion 
till the critical time is past. The.omen is inauspioious if in a dream 
copper or iron is given t ) the pe^’son dreaming. A dog coming iowaards 
the person to bite him is also ominous, and is called prah. An elejdiantl 
in a dream means that Ganesh is angry and mast be appeased. If a 
little child appears saying pleasant things K^U is benignant, but if 
something unpleasant is said Kali needs to be appeased. If a boy ap- 
pears Mah&dev is signified. A ^ake coming towards the dreamer to 
bite him is a bad omen. If some one is seen to leave the house the 
person dreaming will die, but if a living relative is seen dying he or 
she will recover. Crossing a stream in a dream points to some coming 
difficulty. 

A dream should never be^ melitioned to any one as it js most unv 
lucky to do so, but to drehm daring the afternoon or at noon is harmless 
however bad tjie dream may be. ' 

Dreams naturally are often ominous, for good or evil. To see 
one^B self riding Oiii a male camel, ass or buffalo means death, which 
is immin*^enfrnf one sees one^s self climbing a tree to gather frait— 
probably becau^p the ashes of a burnt corpse are hung on a tree. To 
see raw meat portends sickness, and to be falling from a hill or 
rock calamity as well. To swim in clear water and gain the shore 
predicts recovery from a long illness. To see smoke, rain, mud or 
dirty water or to laugh in one's s eep means grief. To dance and 
sing means calamity as well. To see ashes, bones or cowries portends 
grief and loss. To be attacked by a snake or scorpion on the left side 
means loss, and to see the of a dried-up pond or river, loss of salary. 
To climb to a hill-lop means profit, and to see one^s self or another 
eating meat or curds or to be attacked by a snake or scorpion on the 
right side, wealth. To ride on an elephant or a white horse means 
promotion and to be in prison is to be soon a ruler, while to see one's 
head ^ at olT or the sun or moon rising is to be soon a king. A naked 
sword or a road portends an unexpected journey. The happU^ess of 
cue's ancosiors is assured by the vision of a faqlr or ^ddhu? A dream 
during the latter part of the night is however auspicious as it ns then 
that the gods are roaming hnd you are sure of pin.*^ Dreams may be 
cured by rociting ^common invocation to Hanuman. 


you see a 
somehow. 


Shoes lying over each“ other are a sign of travel and if 3 
broom uj)Bide down put it right way up or you will suffer evmciivw 
It is lucky to fina stiver but not gold, and on a journey it is ludky h 
meet a sweeper, a snake or a corpse, but the reverse if one meets .a 
Brahman, a village headman or a washerman.^ ^ ; 

DiyjNATiox, PoSvSEssruN, Exoucism and CuARMSr-Sijok being 
the varied choice in the matter of a^alevoleht offered' t^ 


Ibbstioii, 
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' mUerngio, 

ty Punjab peagant by the belief of the oountrysUe^ it may be tupposed 
divitiation and exoroism are practised widelji and pogseesion and the 
fSrtue of charmg firmly believed in. Of witchoiaft proper one Wrg 
but little, and it is, I believe, chiefly* confined to the lowest castes ; 
tibough some wizards are commonly credited with the power of causing 
a woman to die if they can obtain a Ippk of her hair, and then bringing 
hei' to life again for their c^’naf enjoyment.^ Illness is generally 
atteibuted to the malignant'dnfluence of a deity, or to* possession by a 
spirit; and recourse iS had to the soothsayer to decide who is to be 
anpeased, and in what mnner. The diviners are called ^ devotees ^ 
(^Ma^at)^^ 0 r ^ww inea^ and they generally work under the 

insi^i^on of a snake-god, though sometimes under that of a Saiyad 
(see above). The power of divination is geueiully confined to the 
lower and menial (? aborfginal) castes, is often hereditary, and is 
‘ rarely possessed by women. Inspiration is shown by the man^s head 
beginnmg to wag ; and he then builds a shrine to his familiar, before 
w^h he dances, or, aa it is called by the people, ^sports^ {Melnd, khel 
%id%a), . Ife is consulteil at night, the hujuirer providing tobacco and 
music. The former waml over the body of the invaliaand given to 
the wise man' to, smoke# A butter-lamj) is lighted, the music plays, the 
„ diviner sometimes lashes himself with a whip, and he is atdast seized 
by the dfflatus, and in a paroxysm of dancing and head-waging 
declares the name of the malignant influence, the manner iti #hich it 
is to be propitiated, and the time when the disease may Jie expected to 
abate. Or the diviner waves wheat over the ])atient^s body, by pre- 
ference on Saturday or Sunday : he then counts out the* grains one by 
one into heaps, one heap for each god who is likely to be at tbU bottom 
of the mischief, and t^e deity on whose heap 'tW„la4 gmiii falls is the 
one to be propitiated. The malignant si?irit by building 

him a new shrine, or by making ofEerings at the'otd one. Very often 
the offering is first place J by the patients head* for .a^ njghtor waved 
over hk body, or he is made to eat a part of it ; and it sometimes 
exposed on* a moonlight night while the moon is still bn- the vvax, toge- 
ther With a lighted lamp, at a place where four cros.s-road8 meet. 
Sometimes it is enough to tie a rag takefl from the patient's body on 
to the sacred tree — generally a jantf {jf^mopis ^ijjiciijera) ^heiiodAh which 
the shrine stands, and such trees may often be seen covei’ed with the 
renanante of those offerings, blue being the predominating colour if the 
shrine be Musalman, and red if it be Hindu. 

The Jats and Balooh of Dera Ismiil Khiu and Mifinwali are firm 
believers in-magic 

A usfeful enarm is to get 1 men to write out at the same time but 
at separate places, the Muhammadan creed. ^ The whole is w^rn m an 
amulet It is said to be of general efficacy^ ' and to safeguard 'the 
wearer from hurt, though Husain Kh4n, Baloch, who told me, gpl a 
sword-cut all the same from a Wazir near Pezu in Edwardes' time* 
Passing a hut in MultAn an old woman came out and cried 

r Itt tlehilli, bflSv«ver,IS^»c w saijj tol^ com mou; ami *m the plaim certain men 
esa ebsmi the livers out of children, lud m cause thorn to yiiio away aud die, Engliabmeii 
ar<^ often credited with tbii power. 

1 ! ^i*?**? t believe, prc^rly applies only to the dovotosi of the ifoddess 

DiVi. Bat iMs locally med by the villagers for any wise mol^or diviner. 



UagibanApMmiion, Ilf 

ddM(\ HiiddfM{\ blue man^ blae oian*-«*whaii »ba}l 1 give tdf 
cWltf for the coueh I did not know the auewar MdlooliiSfljr 
ptomifled eome mernoine* She told me I oaght to hare bid her eteal 
eomething from a neighbour's field or house, as that would hare ehied 
the cough There are many 6ther spells of this class but people will 
not own to any knowledge of them« 

Earth taken from a sweeper^s grare pr from a Hindu bnmiim 
plaoe^ moulded into the shape oi an enemy and the Surat Ya%in rew 
orer it, is supposed to be fatal to Urn. To^call im tfie devi) ihimsdf 
it is only neoessary to repeat the creed backwards. Within the memory 
of several men whom I know a Sayyid from Multdn who could control 
tbe/itas aopeared at Leia and Bmkkar in MUnwili. He produced 
cooked food from the air^ pomegranates oafcx)f season, pots pi^Atand 
at the instigatioia of a Leia money-lender, rupees. It is admits that 
a man who possesses a full knowledge of the great names (t>^) of the 
Deity, who knows how to combine them and the demons* affected W 
each, can render them obedient to himself pr to the ring on his littm . 
finger. Bat only the learned and scrupulously pure can attain to this 
knowledge. Certain of the ims re[Mated before goings into court of 
l)efore ^ hMim are certain to gain favour for the sayer. 

Amulets are much used. A headman to prevent , the ^nger of k 
justly iutsensed hakim from falling on him sat wj|;h an amulet tied, 
conspicuously onrhis ^afn. He admitted the reason when asked. 

Whereas possession by the god is, a rule, invoked, j>os8essio!i by 
evil spirits is dreaded, and various remedies resorted to for their e^qpub- 
sion. Such spirits Ly various names, but Bhairon and lUlis 

are also believed to'^ause.-dmuouiacal possession. Wh^n a man beedmea 
thus ’|>osse8sed, Ibe p;;<^<firascertauis by astrology whether the posses- 
81011 i$ really |ue to;enl spitits, and if this appears certain, he takes this 
man to the Ibbde of the god. The people assemble and invoke th^ god 
with incessant cries, the pw/rf/f remaining still and silent for a time. 
Soon he Ijegins to tremble and nod his head. He then asks the god 
to cure the sufferer. Casting rice at the people he curses them uutil in 
terror they offer to propitiate the god with sacrifices of goats etc., 
whereupon Ue advises that sacrifice be made. He then offers rice to the 
god and says that the evil spirit will depart. Dhup is not offered, nor 
is music played, and as a rule, iio mantrds are read, but in rare cases 
K4U is thus invoked 

Kdli chari char chart kdt kdl^ 

Bchjio khdiy ' * 

'N Pdnl bait mmttUihr hhif, 

CfiUfel b/mam ho jdi. 

^ *** Kdli has arisen hnd devours the sacrifice. Let the ocean flow, 

I A gllost and demon turn into ashes.^' ; 

Fasts and Festivals.— Keligious festkals play a great part in the 
life of the psasaut j indeed they form his ohief holidays, and on these 
occasions men, and stilt women and children, don their best 
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SIB. - and FestUxUs, 

oW|hw and oollecfc in great numbers, and after tbe offering has been 
made enjoy the excitement of looking at one another« Tbe gieat 
Hindu fasti \rale have been described in numberless bookstand I need not 
notice them hare. But besides thesci every shrinei Hindu and Musalm&n^ 
smaU and great, has its fairs held at fixed dates which attract worship* 
pers more or less numerous according to its renown. Some of these 
fairs, such as those at Th&nesar on the occasion of an eclipse, those of 
B&ba Farid at P&k Pattan, and of Sakhi Sarwar at Ni^&ha are attended 
by very many thousands of people, and elaborate police arrangements 
are made for their regulation. There are two festivals peculiar to the 
villages, not observed in the towns, and therefore not described in tbe 
books, which I will briefly notice. The ordinary DiwAli or feast of 
lamps of the Hindus, which falls on E&tik, 1 Ith, is called by the villagers 
the little Diwal!. On this night the ptYr or ancestors visit the house, 
which is fresh plastered throughout for the occasion, sand the family 
light lamps and sit up all night to receive them. Next morning the 
housewife takes all the sweepings and old clothes in a dust*pan and turns 
them out on to the dunghill, saying, daladr^^ dur ho: ^ May t^ift- 
lessness and poverty be far from us Meanwhile they prepare for the 
celebration of the great or Gobardhan Diwali, on which Krishna is 
worshipped in his capacity of a cowherd, and which all owner# “of cattle 
"Should observe. The women make a Gobardhan of cow*dung,. which 
consists of Krishna lying on his back surrounded by Httla dottage 
loaves of dung to represent mountains, in which are stuck stems of graSs 
with tufts of cotton or rag on the top for trees, and by little dung-balls 
for cattle, watched by dung-men dressed in bits of rag. Another opinion 
is that the cottage loaves are cattle and the dung-balls calves. On this 
are put the chiuii-staff and five whole sugareaues, and some parched rice 
and a lighted lamp in the middle. The cowherds «lre then called in 
and they salute the whole and are fed w'ith rice afid sweets. .The 
Brahman then takes the sugarcane and eats a bit ; and tiH then no (me 
must cut, press, or eat canc. Rice-milk is then given to the Brahmans, 
and the bullocks have their honis dyed and get extra well fed. Four d^s 
before the Diwali, i.e, on Katik 11th, is the TJevntJini OydraH which 
the gods awake from their four months* sleep, which began on HAf 11th. 
On the night of the devulhni the children run about the village with 
lighted sticks and torches. During these four months it is forbidden 
to marrj^, to cut sugarcane, or to put new string on a bedstead on pain of 
a snake biting tbe sleeper. On the 1 5th and 1 1 th of PhAgan the 
villagers worship the aonla tree, or fhyllanihm emblitd, mentioned 
by Hueu Tsang as being so abundant beyond Delhi. This tree is tbe 
emblic myrobolas, a representation of the fruit of which is used for tbe 
fiuial of Buddhist temples. Its worship is now connected with that of 
Shiv ; Brahmans will not take tbe offerings. The i>eople circumambu- 
late the tree from left to right [prikamma)^ pour libations, eat the 
leaves and make offerings, which are taken by the Kanphate Jogis. 
Fasts are not much observed by the villagers, except the great annual 
fasts; and uoc even those by thg young mati who works in the 
fields amd cannot afford to go But sugar, butter, milk, fruits 

and wild seeds, and anything^ is not technically / grain ^ may 
be eaten, so that the abstinenoe ie not very severe. 

^ Xbladr^^tlitiftlssaU^ « 



tJnltu^y times IWii' ' 

Tli« iouth if a qiiarter to be Of^ciallf avotd^^ m the spiiita 
of the dead live there. Therefore your cooking hearth mutt not fate H 
the south, nor must you sleep or lie with your feet itt that direction 
except in your last moments. The demon of the four quarters, Disisuf, 
lives in the east on Monday and Saturday, in the north on Tuesday ^and 
Wednesday, in the west on Friday and Sunday, and in the south otf 
Thursday ; and a prudent man will not make a journey or even plough 
in those directions on those days. So when Sku 'kr or Venus is in oauien* 
sion, brides do not |fO to their husbands^ homes, nor return thence" *10 
visit their fathers^ houses. On the Biloch frontier each man is held to 
have a st^r, and he must not journey in certain directions when his stu^r 
is in given positions, But when his duty compels him to do so he will 
bury his star, i.e, a piece of cloth cut out in that shape, so'that it may 
not see what he is doing. ^ It is well not to have your naW made too 
free use of, especially for children. They are often not named at all for 
some little time ; and if named are generally addressed as btija or hiji^ 

' Baby,^ according to sex. If a man is rich enough to have his son^s 
horoscope drawn a few days after his With, the name then fixed will be 
carefully concealed till the boy is eight qr ten years old and out of 
danger •; and even then it will :iot be commonly used, the everyday name 
of a Hindu, at least among the better classes, being quite distinct from . - 
his real name, which is only used at formal ceremonies such as marriage. 
Superiors are always addressed ui the third pf*rson ; and a clerk, Vjien 
reading a paper in which your name occurs, will omit it and explain, 
that it is your name that he omits. A Hindu peasant will not eat, and 
often will not grow onions or turnips, as they taste strong like meat 
which is forbidden to him. Nor will he grow indigo, for simple blue V 
is the Mi^salmin colour and an abomination to him. He will also 
refuse eat oil or black sesame if formally offered him by another, for 
if he do he will serve the other in the next life. A common retort when 
asked to do something unreasonable is main ne fere idle til chile 
lain ? : ' What, have I eaten your black sesame ? ' The shop*keeper 
must haxe "bash for his first transactiou in the morning ; and will not 
book anything till he has taken money. 


The months of Chet, Poh and Mdgh are regarded as unlucky, and , 

are called IdU mahhe or black months. The people like to hear the 
name of Chet first from the lips of Biimnas, and the name of Mfigh is Chamba. 
best heard from a class of Bramans called Basbara, who come duri% 
that monj^ fi^m the plains to sing and beg. An infant should not be 
taken outkide for the first time in these months, this bein^ unlucky. 

If a cow has a calf in Bhddon, both it and the calf must be given away 
to avert misfortune. Sunday, Tuesday and Saturday are unlucky days 
for celebrating a marriage, lor if a marriage takes place on Sunday the 
couple will not agree with one another, if on Tuseday, the husband 
will soon die ; if on Saturday, there will be much sickness in the 


' Bat it would appear that there ii a i!nasim% la the motioai of these itara which 
[^usei the rule to one of dates. Thus, on the let, 2&d, lltb, and 12th journeys must not 
he made towards one quiartor ; on ilw Srd, 4th, lltb, ai^ 14th towards another j on the Sth, 
^h, llth, and Dfhjt toward a third, and on the 7tii, 8th, 17tb, and 18th towards the fourth. 
On ihf otiij 20th, 29^, and 80th the iravtliw i* ft«e to fhw as he pleases, 



' A miist her head ou a Fri4aT| er her brother 

will becoeie siok* Thie-^i osiAeA gullagdi^ Cowoung ehould ]»<# M 
offered to anj ooe on a SViday . or the oow will become eiek and its 
mil^ will dry up. On Wednesday and biidhdays nothing shottM be 

f Wm away unless in the form of ddn^ otherwise good luck will ceas^. 

journey ehould not be begun on Sunday, Tuesday or Friday, but 
Monday, Wednesday and Thursday are lucky days for such a. purpose, 
ei^ially Wednesciay. Sunday is good for "entering on anything 
requiring haste. 

Saturp being a planet of bad omen, no (»il should be put ou the 
head, on Saturday. On that day a little oil — enough to see .one^s face 
in*-^i8 put into the palm of the hand and then given to a Hrahman. 
'Some diseases are believed to be due to the malign influence of the 
planet Saturn, and to remove them kichari (a mixture of dal and rice 
with spices) is cooked ant! passed rountl the sick person's head and then 
given away, the idea being that the disease is thus transferred to the 
person who eats the kiekati. 

Again a woman should not wash her head a Saturday, or her 
husband will become sick. There are five days iu each month culled* 
which .are unlucky, and on them no work should be done. If 
work is in progress a holiday should bt^ given, and no new nvotk 
should be commenced on any of these days, or it \vill he attended with 
loss. -^If any one dies on one of the days of panvhah cdoth dolls, 
coiTesponding in number to the days still remaining, are made u]» and 
laid alongside the coi*pse and Imrnt with it, otherwise more nrembers of 
the family wdll die. This custom is called /mtrkak ahdnti. If a 
buffalo calves on a Wednesday it is unlucky, aud the calf must be 
given away. A child Born on a Tuesday will be attended with misfor- 
tune in the marriage state in after life. There is also a speciar day in 
each year, called gurbUr, usually a birthday, on wliicli no work*raust h 0 
done : the special day is, indicated by a pandit. 


Every Saturday the Btoias of Mpltan pour oil and gran^^over smalt 
raised spots where streets cross^ This is done in honour of Sani orSaturn. 

On Sundays and Tuesdays salt should never be eaten. By re* 
fraining the gods are propitiated and will supply all wants.^ 

In some parts of the Punjab salt is not eaten on a Sunday. At 
Mult&n dl Hindu shops were closed on Sundays.^ 

Friday is an unlucky day for sport in Rawalpindi. " 

Saturday, Sunday and Tuesday are all unlucky days ’'for the side 
of cattle or ght^ lending or borrowing money, and shaving. The last- 
named leads to one's own death or that of a son. Tu^ay is also a 
very unfortunate day on which to return home from a journey. ^ 

Sdtoan ghori, Bhddon gdt, 

Mdgh mds jo hkaim higde^ 

Ji Bejde^ khasmen khde. 

The mare tliat foals in S&wan, the cow that calves in Bb&doa 
and the buffalo in M4gh, will ritber die or kill her owner.^ 


^ p. N, Q., IV, § m. 
i/3.,n,8|7Be-744. 




A mare foaling in day-time too ig In Bididfal^ 

aTM tibe 6?il affect the ear or colt or filij {g or tba t^ ant oft* 

Bat strangest of all is the idea prevalent in the lifllg norfe of Qn|&|i|mr 
that the onar^tor of the monsoon can be forecasted from the nntaber of 
kittens bom in a litter daring the preceding cold weather ; thns^ if the 
usual nnm1)er 4 or more the rains will be ample ; if 2 it will only ram 
for 2 Idonths j if one, then the monsoon will fail utterly.^ * 

It is in the Derajit anlacky to give away money on a Sandayi and 
Hindus will not even pay wages on that day. Traveling in any direc- 
tion on a Wednesday is regarded as very unlucky, but the objection to 
travel north etc. on certain other days is not much regarded;^ 

Lucky days appear to depend largely on the state of the moon, but 
this does not explain the variotjs and often conflicting beliefs r^garfing JJSSky 
days of ^tiie week. Thus in Atto^k some cultivators will not begin ofttewsik, 
ploughing on a Sunday or Tuesday, while others consider the latter the 
best day because Adam began to plough on that day. Both days too are 
considered most lucky for beginning legal proce^iugs. It is unlucky 
tjo set out on a journey northwards on Tuesday or Wednesday* but 
lucky on Monday cr Friday. To start southwards on Thuraltoy is 
bad, but op Wednesday good. Do not go east on Monday or Saturday 
or west on a Sunday or Thursday, but choose Sunday or Tuesday to 
go eastwar^ or Monday or Saturday to go west.* 

The Pathdns of Kohit have few beliefs about uoluoky days* 

Saturday is kkdli, i,e devoid of all blessings : one should not shave on 
a Sunday ; or begin a journey ou a Friday, because it is a day of public 
prayer and the journey will be uuf accessful. But if compelled to start 
on an uulucky day a Fa(h^n notable will have his travelling bag sent 
beforehaPd out of the house on a lucky day to the village shrine i^he . , 
direction of his journey. This is called paraithdn} 

As a rule, in Dera Ismail Khin, both ploughing and harvesting 
are always .begun on a Sundiy. It is however unwise to crosi^ liie , 

^OnrdABimr Q^twitUtrt 1914, p. 69, It might b? luggosted that some iiutianftive 
aniiclpatldn of t sofficirnt food^sopply increases prolificnoss, but statisUbfU evidenee 
i« wtntiog. Such an antieipation is credited to the taiiti or plover who is said to boUd 
its neit ww down by the stream when the monsoon will fell but high above it H the rains 
are to be good. The beliefs noted on the text an^ fairly general but ia Attock It is also con- 
sidered very imlocky for a cat to kitten in Jeth, donkey to have a foal in 84wan, a camel 
to have yocing«4ti haiaikh, a goat in Poh cr a dog in Chet. Probably at one time a 
complete pseadcKsclence of this kind existed. lu Attock a Brahman or a mullah is oonsolt- 
ed as to what should be done to avort those omens : QaatHear, p. 107. 

^ P. N. Q., II, §) 987, 988. 

* U(iU§al Buih uujdij/i pahdf 

JiH hi$i iijit k(Sir, 

* So not north on Tuesday or Wednesday, 

if y<m vidn, it will canie yen loss.* 

* kiiook p. 106 , 

* *Urliig 4|aiwbiia* 1 of patidua in Dam OMti Khin. » 







' Wk^hy (ma, 

iMttsiHlthatday; 

Jf liwirt mi languid pdr, 

MaMejitia dw09 hdr, 

"To-day is Sunday, do not cross, 

% 

Or you will lose what you have won/' 

Monday and 'Thursdiay are the best days to begin malcing new^ 
clothes, which should be worn for the first time on a Wednesday 
IViday and in the morning rather than in the evening. For shaving, 
depilation or cutting the nails Monday is good, but Hindus prefer 
Sunday and Muhammadans, Friday. Like Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday are unlucky for these acts. 

As we have seen, Tu^ay is an unlucky day, and inaus^cious for 
beginning a new work or starting on a journey—" 

Budhg Saniehar Jcapfa^ gahna Jiiwdr, 

Je iuH nutta lotyen manjt unia Somwdr. 

^^Put on new clothes on Wednesday and "Saturday, and 
jewellery on a Sunday ; 

If thou desirest happy sleep weave thy couch on a Monday." 

On the other hand many acts are lucky if done on certain days. 
Thus on Sunday eat betel (pan) and go which way you will, you will 
get what yon Wish, On Monday look at your face in the glass and 
you will prosper. On Tuesday eat a clove and good fortune will 
att^ you when you set out on business. On Wednesday eat sweet 
stul^ and on Thursday drink curds — a ehiidk will suffice. On F^day 
eat new bread and on Saturday white salt. By eating thus you ’ will 
always reach your goal in safety.^ 

Cock-crcwing at noon is very unlucky and Muhammadans will 
always kill one that does so. 

The early morning is a risky time for various things if done by 
particular persons. Thus it is thep unlucky for a tailor to mend 
clothes, fora halwdi to sell ba(d>ihas (sugar drops), for a bctzSz or 
clothier to sell red cloth (qand), for a Binia to sell ^ii^a p^nsdri paper, 
a Kasera zinc, or for a Sarrdf to deal in gold.* 

Midday and evening are bad times to begin a new work or start on 
a jonraey. 

Jnst as every day has its good and bad times so the day itself w 
nnlncky for certain events, such as hearing a horse neigh. A child born 
at noontide is also unfortunate.'^ How far these ideas are based on 
astrology it is difficult to say. 

»P.H.Q„ir,§ao. 

* Attoek QaziHaft p. IC7. 



Bi$ZBiN AHD StjPBBBTmoNP ooirifisontD wi*H tJwt-uoKt Data. 


Both Hindaa and Mubunmadano beliere io t.he f9gnid^ 'fit eHh^ 
eStidiy The ehikil ahddl are forty sainta who live inu&rent diMetions 
on varions d|^. Their number is invariably forty. If one of them 
diesj^a new eiiint takes his place. To undertake a journey in any direc> 
tion on the dates when the sunts are ’ in that dilution is nnlhcl^. 
Agricnltuiists also do not reap a crop facing in the direction in which 
the sunts are. The following figure shows the different dates when the 
saints ate believed to be in each direction 


am 


KorUi 


Isdn 



(Sotiiih«W6it) South 




(7) £a«t 


Mlakni 

(South-east) 


Note.— The numbers within brackets inside tue square denote dates, 
while those on the corners and within .the brackets outside the square 
signify directions. 


. - 'Thewka'iMt* ot MuhamBiadMijflige'* to 

torfi to tb« HtoAu Tl»y are alw asid to ba found to Chamb*. It » juit poHfflw 

that ihare ii aovt oonuotion. 





Se^abddii. 

Tbe folloviog Unes give the dates on which the eh'ii/ aiddi are in 
^ different directions : — 

Fahli, ndtfwfy, toldv>, ehawwi, kakani^ wieh pehekd*. 

DOi dak, tatdrd, pi'njhf, nairat* »h<k na dn. 

Tarai, ekkaibi, afkdra, gydra wiek jandbe jdn, 

Ckdr, hdrd, satdwt, dni, mag^rib tkak »a dn, 

Panj, t«ra, «{k, turai dikdre, baib® de wtek jdn, 

Ckke, ihki, athdwi sack much wick lidn* peekhdn, 

8ai, tkauda, unaUiri, bdtoi masbraq gath ri/al, 

Jfk, pandra, tarfk, trewi reknde wiek shim&l. 

That is; the oddd/ oocnpy {iakni) on the Ist, 9th, 

16th and S4th, the nairat on the Snd, lOth, 17tb and 26th, jj^ sonth 
{faUdb) on the 8rd, 26tb, 18th and 11th, the- west (magkrib) oii^he 4th, 
12th, 27th and 19th, the baib on three dates, vie. the5tb, 13th and 80th, 
the i$d» on the 6tb, 21st and 28tb, the east {mathriq) on the 7th, Hth, 
29th and 22nd, the north {tkamdl) on the 8tb, 15tb, 30th and 2Srd. 

It is asserted that the ehihil abddli were originally saintly persons 
whose prayers were acceptable to Ood, but that credulous Moslems have 
by degrees identified them with the Hindu /ognidif. Snt it mast be ood> 
fessed that the jogintt are said to be 64 sn number,' whereas the abddt 
are generally said to be 40 in number though some accounts make them 
7 or 70. 

The folbwing tradition, which is said to be only oral, ascribes the 
origin of the 40 abddlfto the Prophet himself. One Dayd-Kalbi had 
no children, and on bis plaint the Prophet for 40 days gave him a daily 
charm, which he in his ignorance of their use kept, until all the 40 bad 
been given him. Then he washed them and gave them to bis wife, wbo 
^in due course bore 40 sons. Appalled at this event Dayd-Kalbi exposed 
89 of the children in the desert, but on his return home he missed the 
40th also, so be went back to the desert and there found all the 40. 
Seeing that they were inseparable he kept them, and they lived under a 
dome not built by human bands. Presently a plague smote Me^na, 
and it was revealed to the Prophet that it was caused by the 40 caddis, 
but on his announcing himself as Muhammad they refused to discuss 
matter with one so proud, and only when be proclaimed himself as 

1 Katmi ii not explained. 

• Nairrit, Senakr t fr, nir-rHi « eonth-weetem t Platte, 1166. It ia slfo nud to mean 
ted, originalljr, and hence aonth'Weet. 

• Saib is sidd to be derived fr. to or wa, wind, uid to mean the comer whence the wind 
comes * Sanskr. todg4-hamn or tdgii koit (Platts}, the wind comer or N.<W. .(In Hind 
bnfb * at a distance, a far off.’) 

«Ishee is said to mean 'rising' in Sanskr.; hence > ’north-east. ’ It is also a nano 
of Siva i (Platts, p. 113). 

• Xg. in the Qranth, ef. Uacanliffe, Lifo of 0*rd Sdnak (p. S3.) For the legend 
Snunig the Onjare of Hazdra etc. of. P. N. Q., 11, H 1071 1 also f 1071, and 1180, 



' ^ jogitllB. 



IfultMuaad the foot, wooW they adtiiowledge him. He then gave 
them * pieoe of illamiaftted eloth, from which each made a pidlh with- 
out dKmiaiBhing its eize, and they all entered Med(aa< The dieeaee 
promptly escaped in the shape of the goat, which the a^ddlt eaagbt and 
deronrei^ all except the tail. This this they threw skywards, judgiD|f 
^)iat | |MAn would forget God if there were no disesues. So now the,t^ 
icvoItm round the earth, and wherever it chances to be disease breaks 
out. But the 40 abddU now plundered Medina and evoked the Prophet’s 
curse, under wMoh they wander round the world, occupying certain re- 
gions at fixed times, on specified dates of the lunar months. 

Thworthodox Hindu belief in the jogiaidn is based on astrology. 
Thl|r. are! jwUeved to occupy the following points of the compass on the 
tiihiot lunar dates specified 


N. 

2,10 



6,13 


That is to say they start from the B. on the 1st, and reach the N- 
B. on the 8th. On the Uth they again start from the £. Or, as an 
account from Amb4la puts it, they go from E. to N., S.-E., S.-W., S., 
W., N.-W , and N.-E., on the prithemd to the athiami, and again 
from the naumi to the purimd -and arndwat. 

It is unlucky to travel in the direction in which the jogtftis are on 
any given day, but this omen may be evaded by*the device called 
patidnd ^ in Dera GhfisiKh&n. This consists in throwing salt, or one of 


*C/. panuMn la tohii. 



tM f1l«diUnil. 

IIm thiam to be takoi with one, in the diction of the iatoaded ronteoa 
a day pnor to that fixed for starting, and when the joginti are in a 
different direction. Hindus also throw rice, sugar etc. with a |noe, tied * 
up in red cloth. 

The iikthul or point at which a spear is hanging is as foUows 

Chikil Midi. 

On Sunday in the E. W. * 

,, Monday in the W. ... ... B. 

„ Tuesday and Wednesday in the N. ... N. 

„ Thursday in the S. ... ... S. 

„ Friday in the E. ... ... W. 

„ Staturday in the W. ... ... B. 

For facility of comparison the directions in which, according to a 
Persian quatiuin,^ the chihil abddlf or rajal-vdrghaihy are found are 
also given Their E. and W. day are the converse of those assigned to 
the Hindu dihthul. It is suspicious, when on a journey, to one^s 
wealth to have the chihii abddl on the left hand, and if they are behind 
one all enemies will be destroyed. But if on the right they augur loss 
of property, and if facing one risk to life. This is in precise accord with 
the Hindu quatrain saying regarding the jogan which runs : — 

Jggejogau iadi na rd$. 

Piehhe jogau paunehe dt, 

Ddhne jogan yds dhare, 

Bdnhwe^ jogan ds dhare. 

If theyoyeia be in front it is evil, but if it be at your back there 
is hope j if it be on the right, you will be disappointed, but if on the left 
you may hope.’' 

1 Of which one version runs t — 

Ba yahshamab^o^Juniah maghrah maraud 
Ba doehambah^skambak-maahraq mamu 
Ba 8ihMhmbak»o*cfiarshambah shamdl 
Janubi taraj panjahambah wabdl. 

This is rendered in the Western Panjabi of Dera Qhizl Kbin thus 

Chanchkan Bam najdwin maahrigp 
Adit Juma gurub g 
Mangal Budh ahamal do tw wanjin 
KThdmie jun4b. 

lint in Dera IsmaO Khan both tlio Daloch and Jdfs say \ 

Khdmia di dihdfi lamme na wanjan, 

Mahgul, Budh ubhe na watfjan t 
Adit wajumd dildr na wanjan, 

Buhar k Ohanahan dibdrk na wanjan. 



TM jo^ haatriO^, 14^^ 

aPQ 84 tn namb^r, but only 8 of ,{^tefai are of iiapottaiico. 
Tho Icdlovriag^ difli|gfniii!i shows tboir namog and tho dlt^ooiSKnis ia ‘wbioh 
thqr stay :— • 



The foginidti (or/sys) play an important part in astrology and are 
of much help to astrologers in foreoasting the results of games, epidemics, 
rains, storms, fires, earthquakes etc. 

This belief is illustrated by the following instances 

(I) The y<jyf#i, by name /oya or 7oy«iri. along with the Moon, 
completes its revolution round the earth in 21 hours or 60 If 
during its revolution it joins with Chandfamda (Moon), B»dk (Mercury), 
Sthnkra (Venus) and Brihatpdti (Jupiter) in a Jat-rddi, i.e. inoueof the 
signs— i[s>| (Cancer), Mi» (Pisces), Kuntb (Aquarius) or Makar (Capri- 
oornus) — the result is rain ; if with the Sdrya (Sun) and Mangal (Mars) 
in au Agni-ritki, i.e. in one of the signs— MeAA (Aries), Stngk (Leo) or 
Briohiak (Scorpio)— the result is fire ; if with Ghaniramdn, (Moou) anl 
Skaniehar (Saturn) in a Tdyd^rdaMf t.«. in one of the signs— fwia (Lihrat) 
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or 2>i0n^ (Sa^ifarius) — the result is a storm. And it with JSMu (a planet) 
ande Saniciat (Satiim) in a PritAvi^rdiliy ie. in one of' the signs — 
Kanyd (Virgo), MiiAan (Gemini) or Brit A (Taums)— the result is an 
earthquake. 

(£) The foffini known as StdfMl also completes its revolution in 
60 ffkafU, If it is facing the hunter while out hunting, he (o|* she) is 
likely to sustain an infury, but if it is behind or on his right he will 
make a bag. 

(3) The fogini called Ftiaiy or Pakhsh completes its revolution in 
15 days. In the bright lunar naif it travels towards the east and Agni 
Kon (south-east) but in the dark half in the opposite direction, viz. Isdn 
(north-east) etc. Its situation is observed when proceeding on an expedi- 
tion in war. It is unlucky while it is facing one, but otherwise it is 
auspicious. 

Similarly, there are other /oy is/#, such as Bild, Shdvid^ SaukrdnU^ 
Qrahy Lagni etc. of minor importance which are believed to control or 
affect the success or failure of all human enterprises and undertakings. 

According to the belief in Kdngra the joginiz* head quarters are in 
the— 

East in the month of Kdtak^ 

South-east in the months of Jeth and Moghar, 

S'' 

South in the month of Sdwan. 

South-west in the months of Hdr and Pkdgan, 

West in the month of Bhddon. 

North-west in the months of Chet and Mdgh^ 

North in the month of AesA, 

North-east in the months of Baiedkh and Pot. 

The Moon too like the Jogints, Diehdml or Rdtu Chakra has 
good or evil effects on earthly bodies during her revolution. She also 
plays an important part in astrology and her situation is ascertained 
when fixing lucky hours and days for journeys, voyages, enterprises, 
expeditions or ceremonies. 

The Moon completes her revolution round the Sun in a month, tak- 
ing days to pass through each of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, as is 
apparent from the following diagram : — 




TV; Mom wliito 

iteUowiBg BigM of the j^ , ' 

lHr0eiionf ^ ^ - ^ 

.... Arie*, Leo, «qd"‘Skg^[ariiiB. 


(«) Eoft ... 
(i^ 8oa|/h .... 

Vapt ... 
{<#) NortE ... 


... _J!anni», Virgo aad 
... Libzto, Aquarius and 

Cancer, Scorpio and Piscea 



•1 


Since the Moon takes H days to travel through each sign she ^es 
136 in all to revolve a the eight directions as will appear from 

>1^6 ^l^jgram below :■ 




East. 


North. 



14 OhaTvs 

/6 Gh^OL'T^T.S 

15 Gh'O^'TT^b 

ISOh’Ctj’vQ 

£arth 

Z! QTvKX^'T’i^ 

t9G'h<x-7'i8 
% * 

fQ GhcuT^i^Q 

l6G>vot^j*is 






doatb. 


Wwt. 



If the Moon is itufront ©f' or facing one, hope 
right, it gives health and wealth ; if behind, there is 

acted. , . ao * 

number, also play a* esseut^ p^ nlTearthlT ^^ies. 'as educated 

or eva efEeete, m their movement, «? heUefs. the nahkatruit 

peonle of the preMut day aral^iutf faith ^ 

S. W grom.dj« tJZ «o«W«!.g I»»k7 

peopla e^eu now pay some fegarci ^ 

* * 




ttulacky dap. The following diagram v^ll throw 'wme light on the 
nakshatrai " 



Toaveit the evil effects of fiinUUInil , one should on the following 
days take the things noted against each, liefore proceeding on a jour- 
ney ; — 


Simday 

.. O' if' (clariiied" buttei^ . 

Monday 

... Milk. ^ 

Tuesday 

... Jagg(‘ry. 

Wednesday 

• •• Sesamum. 

Thursday 

.. Qurd. 

Friday 

... Barley, 

Saturday 

... 

In a montjii five Sundays forecast epidemic. 

)} >y jf 

Tuesdays ,, terror and fear. 

ff » 

Saturdays „ famine or drought. 


Each month has been divided into^ — 

(1) the (bright lunar half) and (6) badi (dark lunar half). 

Dinring the bdi the dsjs frou) the parm (1st) to panchmi (5th) are 
lucky and from the panchtfU (6th) to the amdvas (15th} mediocre or mid- 
dling* Those from the (Ist) (of the bright half ) to the panchmi 
are deemed unlucky, from the paneAmi to the dmhmi (10th) mediocre, 
and from the dash mi to t\xBpuranmd$hi (ISth) lucky. 

Like the Di$hd%hAl^ Rahu Chakra or K&l Chakra has its evil 
influences* Hence it is essential to ascertain its situation also wUte 







liuoley^ hwrii. . 

goiii^ on a journey* ' The beli^ is that K&t Chakta while in front or on 
the right ie xexy inauspicione and dangerous, but otherwise^ propitious. 
The following Vagram showp its situation on different dfys of the 
wedc:— 



Wednesday 

Mondhyj 

Thursday^ 

Friday, 


» >9 

increase „ 


8 

5 

7 

10 

11 


1 


2 


Certain hours of the days of the week are also considered lucky. 
These are termed gatH^ or ehaugharia-^mahurat The following lines 

* Tbe Indian daj (and night) has four degrees of suspicioiunesa tmkki A», good ; 
( if) bain A., intorm^ato ; (lii') rih, air ; and (fo) ikrdq A., burning. Of these the &eets 
of riA are ephemeral, passing hf like the air : and those of ikrdq are most baneful. The 
following is the scheme 
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Bib. 
Zakki. 
Ihrtiq. 
Bain. 
Do. 
Jhrtiq. 
Bih. 
Bain. 
ZakkI. 
Do.. 


Saturday (aight) 

, « (^y) 

Sunday (night) 

Monday (nlg^t) 

Tuesday (^it) 



Thursday (nigtt) 

' t» (d 

triday 


Rih Zakki 
Bain Bih 
Do. Ihiiq 
Do. Do. 
Ihrdq Do. 
Do. Do. 
Bain Bih 
Bih JSakki 
Zakki Do. 
Do. Do,' 
Bih Bih 
Bala Ihrl^, 
Ihi^ Do. 


a 

1 

Zakki 

Bain 

Bidii . 

Ihiiq 

Zakki 

ZakM 

Ihrlq 

Bain 

Bidn 

Bih 

Do, 

Do. 

Zideki 

ZfOiki 

Do. 

Bain 

m 


Do. 

Do. 

Ihrlq 

Zakki 

Do. 

Bih 

Bain 

Zakki 


Ihriq 

Do. 

Bain 

Rih 

Zakki 

Do. 

Bain 


Ihriq 

ZfOckl 

Bain 

ZakU 
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Ihrlq 

Bain 

Rih 

Zakki 

Do. 

Do. 

Ihrlq 

Do. 

Bain 

Bih 

Bafai 

Zakki 

Bih 

tm _ 


Bain 

Zakki 


Ihrlq 

Bain 

Ihrlq 

Bih 

Ihrlq 

Bain 

Bih 

Zakki 

Ihriq 


J>lo, 

Boi. 




Luokjf dtxpi and unlnetcy names. 


^iire the luokj houie of the varioos days 

Zakki^ Jit {or Sunday), Jumma, Khamis pahr dhayau piclkekie. 

Adke pair iitn ptehcJtie Ciianclian^ Jo koi ssakki puohehke. 

Dedi pair thin piehchie zakki Manyal bujh Satodr. 

, Jrpwal $drd dhkar adhd zakki iai Budiwdr. 

The iplrii hours t)n Stindar, Friday, and Thursday begin at 
pahro aftOT suiirise (a pair:=^^ hours); on Saturday, half a after 
sunrise ; on Tuesday md Monday 1 ^ pahrs after it ; and on .Wednesday 
the whole first pair and half the last pair are zaih. 

The hours other than those mentioned are considered unlucky. 
Works undertaken in the hours given in the above lines are believed to 
end satisfactorily and weilb 

The naUTH sleeps. 

Another superstition is that the earth sleeps for 7 days in each 
lunar months and so anything done on those days would turn out 
badly : — 

Sankrdt miti Jin pdnehwen ndnwen idtwer). so 
pas ikkis ekauMs din, khat din prithwi so 

^*On the 1st, Bth, 7th, 9th, 10th, &\st and Ztth days of every lunar 
month the earth sleeps." 

In those days ploughing or sowing should not l>e begun, though 
once begun they may go on.* 

In Chamba town the names of certain places are regarded as unlucky 
and must not be mentioned in the morning. These are Nurpur, Basohli 
and Jammu. This prejudice doubtless arose in consequence of the fre- 
quent wars with these States in olden times. If it is necessary to refer to 
Nurpur, the phrase Sapparwdla Shahr or the ^ rocky town ^ is used, 
while Basohli and Jammu are spoken of as pdrld mu/k, that is ' the 
country across the Rivi.' This superstition is very common in all the 
north-eastern Punjab, in HoshiArpiir, where it is also ascribed to 
the fact that some of these unlucky places were the sites of Sikh toll- 
pests and so on. But the new name, which must be used before break- 
fast, is not always more auspicious than the old. Thus Talw&ra where 
Goler and Nurpur used to meet D&da Siba and Dat&rpur in fight is 
stvled Kali&dh or the place of the fight, kalha, or Barapind, the ^ big 
villj^e,'' or Cbandrapind, the ^ unlucky ' one.* 

Wasting diseases are often attributed to a form of witchcraft 
c^led sdyd or masdn. A woman will l ollect ashes from a masdn or 

> Cbhaiichhan in tlie «oath*w«st Punjab BanCcliar^ Saturn or Saturday. 

• A Jttllondur veraion is 


Baokrdni mitti din pdnokweih ndnwsnf rdhosn If, 

Dof, iki, ohauMtofn ^ khat din piHharvi arms 

tbat U on tbe fanhrdni 7th, 9th, lOth, Slat and 94th, $ix Shot days, the earth-sleeps 
^ aooordtng to Purser S, M., f 15. * 


I?**? doM aot .ppaw i» tb« 

bat it svnj be eoaoMtei wiijh Uw ward gkMa-gkan^nk A $7% ' ' , 



^ 0«m cf diitase, ’ 

burning'ground and cwt tiiem over an enemy’s chiM, eansing itto 
waste away, wMe her own child thrives. Hence the p-overb : Sditi- 
bar ko ias4n, Hlak ko matin— ' the banker battens on the jpttsant, like 
a child on ashes.'^ To ascertain if a child is suffering from take a 
new earthenware pot and fill it with water from 7 wells, bmy it under 
tlm tlu^shold and dig it up after 7^ d^s- _ If the water has dried up, 
the child is afflicted by adyd. Tbis afnction is also called Anb land can 
be cured by passing the child seven times under a vessel fill^ with 
well-water, which should be thrown away on waste land as it would 
destroy any crop.® 

Hiccoughing {hirki) is attributed to recollection on the part of 
some relative or friend who, if mentally identified at the time, can 
stop the affliction.* To euro it then it is only necessary to go through 
the names of them all and it will cca^ when you hit on the one who 
is thinking about you. 

Hiccough may also be cured by shock— by thinking of something 
that disturbs the mind.* 

Closely connected with the healing properties of many quaint and 
often imwholesome edibles are the magic properties possessed by articles 
of various kinds. Thus the jackal’s horn, sidl sing or gidar sing possess- 
es the power of conferring invisibility. It is also said to be the tiny 
horn carried by the jackal that leads their howls and when worn prevents 
any one Raiding its wearer from being scolded, for which reason it is 
much sought after by Government servants. It sells for Bs. 60 or 
even Bs, 100, and is a recogn'sed article of commerce among shikMsfi 

The white or pink rock salt of Kilabigh is believed to cause im* 
potence, so the black KohSt salt or that of the Sambar Lake is pre* 
ferred.J 

When a goat kills a snake it devours it and then ruminates, after 
which it spits out a bead (manka) which applied to a snake-bite absorbs 
the poison and swells. Dropp^ then into milk it is squeezed and the . 
poison drips out. This cures the patient. If not put into milt-, the 
manka will burst.* 

Among other quaint remedies for sickness are pea-fowls’ legs, for 
fever and ear-ache : soup made from the .white paddy-bird (bash), for 
asthma* : the tip of an ibex horn soaked in boiling water, which is then” 
drunk for rheumatism.'* 


Piles can be cured winding a thread of 5 coloure, white, red, 
grfeen, yellow and black, thrice around the thumb, and then putting it 
round the big toe at night, for a fortnight ending on a Tuesday, the 
day tacred to Hauum&n." 
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^ ; bus magbml qualities. KhBi^& always keep a littie by 

9 Bd wheii a child is attadced by smail^paa: the^ bum a 
hm to pro^iate the goddess. Hence when that disease is 
town the house of a Hindu who has tiger's flesh is frequeJcii;«, 
ed hy peope begging for small pieces of it. 

blood in a lump of cotton is used in many ailmente, the 
eottoB being seabed in wat^ and the blood extracted given to the sick. 
It is said to be most efficacious in fits of various sorts.^ 

Owl's flesh, p^ticularly the heart, is a potent love«phiIter, making 
the recipient ^fail violently in love with the giver. Nothing can destrov 
the affisotion thus engendered.^ tvery owl has in its body a bone which 
will em;pwer its possessor io n.ake othei-s subservient to his will. Keep 
an owl wide awake for two days ai^d a night and it will tell yon where 
this bone is to be found,^ 

For spleen use the flesh of . the ugga or i>eewlt, a bird whieb, it is 
J>eHevdd In the Minjha, will cause the death of any animal if it fly 
round it seven times, unless the following charm be used : its owner 
must strip himself naked and draw a line of cowdung round the aniipal 
and then setting fire to some grass run round it quickly with the burn- 
ing grass in his hand, calling on his landlord, headman and king 
against his plunderer.^ 

Epilepsy is cured by administering a snuff made from dried worms 
snorted out by male camels during the nitting season, and which are 
believed to live on the animals^ brain.® 

In the hilfe a curious belief exists regarding the atdft bel or ^ heavenly 
creeper,' as it is called in Punjabi ^ Crows are said to pluck twigs of the 
Cuscuta reflejta^ and anguina a»d drop them into water, when they turn 
into snakes and so furnish the crows with food. The possession of the 
root of this plant is also believed to confer invisibility. 

Blindness, provided it is not congenital, may be cured* by antimony, 
applied for 8 days. Antimony is obtained at the Karangli hill near 
Bind Didan Kh&n. Once a faqir turned that hill into gold, but the 
people feared lest it should lead to wars for the sake of the gold, so he 
turned it all into antimony which still exists on its inaccessible summit 
and is washed down by the rains. 

Scorpion-sting may be cured in various ways bv simple remedies, 
but charms are also used. Draw a pentathlon iu ink thrice over the 
wound at intervals of 5 minutes and the pains will disappear : or hang 
a scorpion's stiug up in the house where children ire playing and they 
will never be stung, Indra and (Jaurja Devi are also invoiced in a rhyme 
whieh will send the poison into the Kumblii, the lowest hell 

» P. N. 0,, II, § 262. ZWc'jr., p. 20. 
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to euro sores a Kttiie curdled milk is put over tkem imd 

a dag allowed to lick them. TKey will be cured" lu ttvo or ^bree daf s - 
afterwards. This has led to a belief that EugUsb meu kill fortbeir 
ta^ues which contain amri^ or ambrosia^ a cure lor Sores of long 
swading.^ ^ 

Bemittent fever may be cured by taking a fpihning^wlteof and plac* 
iog it on a cot in the sun.^ The wheeh doubtless represents the sun* 

For tertian ague ^kc a saucepan lid an<i stick on to a wall with 
donghj saying : ^ Don^t come out^of it/ 

For ague take a spider, cover it with cotton and tie it round your 
neck. You will be cured when you forgot ail about it. 

To cure lumbago it is only necessary to have the painful part touched 
with the right foot of one who was born feet foremost. And if tha|; fails, 
to get it touched thrice with the peg to which a sl^e-buffalo is usually 
tied/ A whitlow can be cured by any slan t or wise man. Place the 
hand on the ground palm downwards and keep it as steady as possible 
while the iid^a sits before you and hits tbe ground hard with a shoe, 
muttering a charm and calling on the demon of the whitlow with impK- 
cations to withdra w. If your hand moves in spite of you, the disease 
will be cured.* Tu cure ague take a grass stalk of your own height and 
cast it into a well some hours before the next attack is due, and this 
will stave it off. For tertian fever take five shreds from a scavenger's 
tomb on a Sunday and tie them round the patient's neck. Another cure 
consists in patting jnioo of the rnayldr [asclepiAs gig^anfea) on his finger- 
nails, secrotiy^ so that no onoclre sees it done and on a moonless (niehanda) 
Simdav. For a quartan f<*ver tie a thread seven times round a kikdr tree 
early only on a Tuesday inorring and then let the patient embrace the 
tree once. Blit for f woman it suffices to cover up her spinning wheel 
with a cloth and remove her to another house.^ 

To cure s^re-tiiroat get a iX‘rson whose right little finger and f ere- 
linget meet •<5ver the backs of his two middle fingers to rub youy 
throat with them in that position ; or take a piece of salt to a potter and 
get him to stroke your throat with it seven times, and then bury the 
lump of ^alt under an unbaked earthen pot. As the salt melts your 
sore-thtoiat will go/ 

A strange cure fer tertian fever is to make a pretence of burying 
your village headmen, or, if you have only one in your village, those of 
adjacent villages. Very small graves suffice, but they must be smooth 
and neat, a place a^ut half a mile from your house being chosen, and no 
one should see you going or coming." 

To stay tertian fever get a ma^itra written on a pfpal leaf, wash it 
and drink the water.** 
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c ;H|lhopttby & thioughont “the IHinjab Hiaidayaa, 'Yottng 

|Mi^ plaksed tikider smallwtifiuial ctMMades, so. that tne water magr 
§tM oo the%raiii. This ift done for several hoars in the hot weathp and 
ioNin cold. Children net so treated are said to genetallj die« 

^ tip %dfi or hydropathy is alleged to oause steady bowelai heidtiiiy eyes* 
,flem"actien of the thrc^it^^ ^ inclination to small-pox.^ 

instance of treatment by shock is furnished by the Bdoilw 
who in i cuio of Imgering sickness recite the kalima or Mohammadan 
creed to the patient. The ^oek is said to acederato his departure &oai 
ttiis world* j but probably it is believed to bring about his recovery. 
The Christian creed is idso said to be recited at the death-bed of a hhn^^ 
t&it or groom. 

Lingering labour may be relieved hy giving the school-boys in the 
vfllage holiday,* or by administering water in which the azdfhand or 
girdle of a Rdjt or holy personage has been washed.* 

In of lingering illness Hindus recite the Bhagamd Gita or 

Sakatrandma to the patient for 3, 4 or 7 consecutive days. 
a;VT>fl recite the Adi Granik instead. The patient ought to die or 
recover on one of these days.'’ 

Relief from sickness, or at least a painless death, can be ob^ned 
bv performing tuldddn, in which rite the rich sufferer is weighed 
ngainst silver and the seven kinds of grain called satndja, while the 
poor may be weighed against copper and coarse grain. The coins and 
grain go to the Pakauts. It is also well to break a cocoamit that rattles 
over the taindja, so that its milk may be sprinkled all over it.« 

Bathing^ in the fiivi is regarded by Hindus in Lahore as a sure 
j 3 ure for obstinate dyspepsia, that river being very sacred^? 

Sayyids and I’athans feed fishes when any one ijt the household 
is ill especially if it be the master of the honse or any one « iinpo^ance. 
Every member of it makes a pill of bread in which % placed * charm, 
generally one of the 99 names of God. The women throw. tiheseplfs into 
the nearest tank or river.® - v. 


To cure toothache, which is due to a weevil, take a hi^fiJi^'t aud 
write on it 786, the numerical value of the iDvocatioH<Jw«W<f/i/^-r 
rahimi-r-Rakmdn and under the figures write the charm M aakaq land 
‘ O Changer of colour all in Arabic. Fix the paper to any tree except 
the sacred jUJpaJ and banyan (';or) by a nail through tbc qa'f in sa/iaq. 
This causes instant cure if douo first thing in the morning.'* 

Just as trees have castes, so have fevers, and the first step in their 
cure is to ascertain the caste of the disorder. Some fevers arc scavengers 
(jwsyl^ar), some farmers, others Gdjars or cowher'ds, and so on. A Gdjar 
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fever is cured bj giving plenty of milk. If it is a mUkiar, make tlie 
patient sweep the floor ; if ' zamlnddr, let him plough ; and so on. If the 
fever spirit be a thief^ go at midnight to the graveyard and get a clod of 
earth, put it to sleep with the patient and next morning hung it on a 
kiiar tree. This is an infallible remedy as it hangs the fever«thief. This 
caste of fever comes stealthily by night But if the night«fever be not 
of thils caste, a good plan is to put the dirty spoon out of the cooking«p6t 
on the patient’s pillow, as that will disgust him, so that he will not sleep 
with the patient. Among Muhammadans a light may be lit and taken 
to the mosque at night by the patient who pretends to be looking for 
something until an inquisitive passer-by asks what he is looking for. 
Then the sufEerer should throw dowu the lamp and reply ? * find it your- 
8elf»’ The fever will then leave the patient and go to the passer-by.^ 

A stye can be got rid of in a very similar way. Go at nightfall and 
knock at a neighbour's door. At the cry, ^ Who is there ? ' reply that you 
have given and they have taken the disorder. When the inmates rash 
out to abuse you, you must escape their pursuit.^ 

Vaociuation is also objected to by some Muhammadans because it 
is believed that the Im^m Mahdi will be born with milk in his veins, 
and vaccination would reveal this child by puncturing its arm.* 

The causes and cures of disease in animals difiEer only in detail and 
not in principle from those of disease in men. In the Dehli District 
branding Chamars on the back has been resorted to as a means to extir- 
pate cattle-disease. Tlie victim appears to be entitled to a fee. He must 
turn bis face away from the village and not lot>k back. This should be 
done on a Saturday/^ It may. also be got rid of by volley firing near the 
animals afEected.* 

Transference of cattle-disease is effected by a rite called rord 4^lnd 
or %ihdlndy rord being the articles carried in procession to the boundary 
of the infecrted village and thrown into the confines of the one adjacent 
to it In one case under a jogVs advice they consisted of a buffalo's 
skull, a small la?nb or pig (carried by a sweeper), vessels of butter and 
milk, fire in a pan, wisps of grass, an*i sticks of siras {acacia speeio9a).^ 
Thi« must be done on a Sunday and on that day and the preceding 
Saturday no field work must be done, glass cut, corn ground, food cooked 
or (ire lighted. The village to which the murrain is transferred must 
lie to the east of that which transfers it. A Brahman should be present 
and a gun fired off three time.s.'^ A simpler method is to get a Jaqtr to 
write a charm on a wooden label, hang inside a pot like the clapper of 
a bell and hang it over the village gate. It will ring when the wind 
blows and stay the disease.* 

‘ Mri. F. A Bte^ iu Q., I, § 352. • P. N. Q., F, f 760. Saturday and 

Sunday are iu tome way sacred to homed 
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Should a bull die of murrain, it should be wrapped in a cotton and 
l>nried in a road leadings to the village over which the sick oattle will pass. 
This wQl stay the disease. 

Tena or toua is the generic name for physical pmyers of this cha- 
racter. A murrain may be stayed by getting a faqir to bless a long 
string by reciting passages from the sacred books over it and attaching 
to it potsherds and bits of red rag on which charms have been written. 
It is t^n hung up across the village-gate, and the cattle passing under 
it will be cured. 

For the disease called sai it suffices to tie up one of the stricken 
cattle outside a shrine.' But in Hazara a more elaborate rite is used by 
the Odjars against cattle-plague. The infected animals are placed in a 
circle and a mullah or some person of saintly descent goes round them 
thrice. JBach animal is then passed under a long piece of cloth in which 
a Qurin has been wrapped. The bones of dead animals are occasionally 
buried in another stable to which it is hoped to transfer the disease.^ 
Elsewhere a kdr or circle is drawn round the herd and a holy man rides 
round it, sprinkling water and repeating the creed.^ 

A galled bullock may be cured by applying the ashes of a lizard 
killed on a Sunday and burnt.^ 


The disease of liorses called »imuk is cured by killing a goat or 
fowl and letting its blood flow into the horse’s mouth, or if this c annot 
be done quickly, it is sufficient for a naked man to strike the horse’s 
forehead 7 times with his shoe.^ 


When the pods open and cotton is ripe for picking women go 
round the field eating rice-milk, the first mouthful of which is spat on 
the field towards the west. This is caWed pharaknd. The first cotton 
picked is exchanged for its weight in salt which is prayed over and kept 
in the house till the picking is over.^ 

Catarrh in horses is cured by burning blue cloth in a lo(a and mak- 
ing him smell it.^ 

Mala or blight may be expelled from a crop by enticing a Hindu 
nam^ Mul Chand or Mulr&j into the field and thence kicking him out 
or driving him away with blows.^ 

Madness in dogs is ascribed to their eating bones on which a kite 
has dropped its excreta.* 

Sikhs believe that recitation of the words om tat ndm will cure 
rheumatism, cough and billiousness. They procure salvation in the neat 
world and safety in this. Recited after meals they help digestion and 
bring good luck. ‘ " 
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MoDmir HiHDtnsic. 

Shmvas ahd Vaishnavas — The grand distinction in actual practice 
between Shaivas (Inclnding Shaktfs) on the one hand and Vaishnavas on 
the other does not He in any of the ntimerons theoretical differences noted 
in the books written on the subject so much £|y in the fact that the former 
have not, generally speaking/ any objection to the eating of meat, while 
the latter nave. In Hindustfc/^ as the author of that very curious 
book, the Ddbistdn, puts it, ''it is known that whoever abstains from 
meat and hurting animals is esteemed a Vaishnava without regard to the 
doctrine/^ The Shaiva may worship Vishnu, and the Vaishnava Shiv, 
but the Vaishnava will not taste meat, while the Shaiva may partake of 
meat and drink spirits. It is sometimes said that the worshippers of Devi 
are of two classes,-- those who worship Vishnu-Devi and who are in eveiy 
respect Vaishnavas being in the one class, while those who worship K&li- 
Devi and to whom the term of Shiv is more applicable constitute the 
other. Of antai»^onism between the Vaishnavas and the Shaivas we hear 
very little in the Punjab ; and the distinction here is less one of relig^n 
or of the god worshipped than of practice ^ind ceremony and the manner 
of food eaten. Outwardly the main distinction lies in the tilak or fore- 
head ra^irks : those of the Vaishnavas being generally speaking upright, 
while those of the Shaivas are horizontal. The rosaries of the one sect 
will be of iuht bead ; those of the other of the Twir&ksh plant. The 
Vaishnavas worship in the Thdkurdw^ras where R4m or Sita or 
Lachman is enthroned : the Shaivas in Shivalas or Sbivdwilas where 
the ling is the central object of worship. There is more gladness and 
comprehensiveness in the ideas of the former : more mystery and exclu- 
siveness in those of the latter. The Bania is almost always a Vaish- 
nava ; the Brahman, unless h ) belongs to a clan which has Benias 
for patrons' is generally a Shaiva. 

, The Shaivas. 

The TEiiMS Shaiva and Shakti. — A worshipper of Shiv is not neces- 
sarily, in the ordinary sense of the term, a Shaiva by sect, nor is a person 
necessarily to be termed a Sbakti by sect because he worships Devi. The 
term Shaiva is generally applied not to any worshipper of Shiv, but to 
those only who are more or less exclusively devoted to his worship or who 
perform certain ceremonies or adopt certain customs which may or may 
not be specifically connected with the worship of this deity, bnt which are 
at any rate in strong contrast to those which are followed by the Vaish- 
navas. Similarly, the word Shakti, though applicable in the wide sense 
of the term to all worshippers of Devi, is in its narrower meaning applied 
only to those who have been initiated in, and have been allowed to witness 
and partake in, the more secret worship of the goddess ; but as these more 
mysterious ceremonies are in popular estimation of a somewhat disreput- 
able character, there is a certain bad odour about the term Sb4ktik, which 
induces many true members of the cult to return themselves merely as 
Devi worshippers. 

* 1 liave changed * clients • here to * patrons ; * fch© term jajmdn means, literally, * he 
0 fete a saevifloe perfonned.*— H* A. B. 
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SnVo— The wonderM mmg^Hag of attributes in the great ddtj 
Shiv, the strange ooalesoence of dearth and myste^, and lust and life, 
is forcibly described in one of the most powerful of Sir Alfred LyalFs 
poems. The god is reverenced under each of his many chaiaoters 
and many attributes. To some he is the great primeval cause, the origin 
of creation, the Sada Shiv,^' the god that ever was and ever will 
be. His worshippers, follbwing the Musalraan terminology, sometimes 
term him Bdbd Adam. To others he appears as the pattern ascetic : 
powerful by his austerities and terrible in his curses : he feeds on flesh 
and drinks strong drinks : he lives on b/tang ; he takes one-and-a-quarter 
maunds of bhang efery day. To a great part of his worshippers he 
appears less as a god than as a strenuous devotee, all-powerful with 
the gods. To another part he is an unseen influence, personified in the 
ling or conical stone, which in its origin represents the regenerative 
power of nature, but which to nine-tenths of its present adorers has 
probably no meaning whatever beyond the fact that it is a representation 
of Shiv. In the plains the ling forms the central object of worship with- 
in the dark, narrow cell which constitutes the ordinary Shiv&la or Shiv 
temple : and it is only in the hills that it is commonly to be seen outside 
or by itself ; but in the Punjab, generally speaking, the worship of the 
ling is not so prevalent or prominent as in Benires and other places, where 
the worship of Shiv is in greater force. 

Shiv has lOO names, but the commonest of all is Mahideo, or the 
Great God, under which name he was most frequently designated by his 
followers at the Census. They also termed him Maheslu, — Maliesh-wara, 
the Great Lord, and Shambu, the Venerable One. They call him also 
Sheonarain, and his following is known as Slieo-mat, Sheo-dharm, or Sheo- 
marg. His strongholds are mostly outside those provinces, at Ben4res, 
R^meswar, Kidanifith, Somnath, Baijnath etc. The Ganges, which 
flowed from his matted hair, is sjwcially sacred to his fbllowers. Their 
chief scriptures are the SHv Pur 'in and Uttam Purdn,^ They worship at 
the Shiva la with offerings of flowers and water and leaves, with the 
ringing of bells, and the singing of hymns. Their sectarian marks are 
horizontal across the forehead, and they will often wear necklaces of the 
fudrdkhsa. 

All castes are worshippers of Shiv ; but he is not a popular favourite 
in the same way as Vishnu or Krishna. It has been before pointed out 
that the worship of Shiv is mainlv a Brahman worship, and it is 
undoubtedly most prevalent where the Brahmans have most power— a 
feet which conflicts somewhat with the theory sometimes put forward 
that Shaivism is a remnant of the aboriginal religions of the country.* 
The following of Shiv is in these provinces confined mainly to the high 
class Brahmans and Khatrfs, and the example of the latter is followed 
by the Sunars, or goldsmiths, and the Thatheras, or copper-workers ; the 
Maheiri Binids are also his devotees : but among the ordinary agricuL 
tural Community the worship of Shiv is uncommon and the Sfaivilas in 
the villages of the plains are almost always the product of the piety of 
money-lenders and traders, not of the agriculturists themselves 

In the Himalayas Shiv is worshipped extensively, especially by all 
the lower castes. The home of Shiv is ^lieved to be the peakof Khaskar 
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in pafffma of ud music is at times heard on its snmimt* 

OM men sajr that on the smallest of its p^kS| visible from Chfni; is a 
pool surrounded by mountains amongst which lie Shiv^s temple and the 
homes of the other deotm. Many years ago a holy faqlr came to this 
mountain to worship Shiva and accomplished his pilgrimagCi bat by 
returning to ask some favour of the god, incurred his displeasure and was 
turned into a rock which can be seen from Kail4s north of Chfni* This 
rock has a white tint at sunrise, a red at mid-day, and a green at sunset. 
Kailas itself is the abode of the dead. 

On Sri Khand, a peak 18,6-26 feet above sea-level, is a stone image 
of Shiv, called Sri Khand Mah ideva, which is worshipped by placing a 
enp of char as in front of it and burning tlie drug to ashes. Everything 
offered to the god is placed under a stone. Six miles further on, in Kulu, 
is Nil Kanth Mahideva, a peak visited by sddhui only on account of its 
inaccessibility. It has a spring of red water. Barmaur again is a Shiva- 
bhdmi or ^ territory of Shiva, ^ and hence, it is said, the Oaddis of Chamba 
are Shaivas. 

The prevalence of Shaivism In the Himalayas may be gauged by the 
following note by Dr. Vogel : — ‘‘There are no less than 49 places of wor- 
ship (44 being temples proper) in Mandi, and of these 24 are (Jivalayas, 8 
Devf temples and 2 are dcxlicated to (^ivaistic deities. This shows the 
preponderance of Qivaisrn in Mandi. The number of Th&kiirdwdras 
(Vishnu shrines) is &even only. Among the jivalayas most are Linga- 
temples, but the oldest are dedicated to Qiva Pancavaktva [ue. the five- 
faced) whose curious images are remarkably numerous in Mandi.*^^ Writ- 
ing of K4ngra» Dr. Vogel says Though ^ivaism no doubt prevails 
everywhere and all the principal temples and lirfJias are dedicated to 
Maliddeo or Devf under various names, there seems to have been a great 
deal of Vishnu (o|: Krishna) worsliip among the Hdjas. At least I found 
this with regard to those of Kdngra and Niirpur, wlm may be considered 
to have been tlie more^mportant ones. It seems that while the popular 
religion was the grosser Sivaism, the Rdjds took to the higher form of 
Vishnuism. This seems to be the most obvious explanation, though it is 
quite possible that there were other causes and the Rajds perhaps intro- 
duced Vishnuism from the plains It is curious that a Krishna image in 
the Port at Ndrpur is said to have been brought from Udaipur in Rajpdt- 
dna. " 

Similarly, in Kulu, Th^kur Gopdl, the cow-herd (Krishna), is wor- 
shipped by the former Gurus of the Rdjds, though Sivaism is prevalent 
in the Kulu Valley, and in the Simla Hills the cult of Vishnd is said to 
be entirely confined to immigrants from the plains, the indigenous popu- 
lation being wholly Shaivas or Shdktaks. 

The following are accounts of some Shiva temples in Kdngni 

The Shrine of Bdlak Bdpi, near Sujdnpur in Kdngra . — Pne 
Ganesha Brahman, a parohit of the JaswiI Rdjas, gave up his office 
.and took up his abode in Dh4r Balak Rupi, whence he repaired to 
Hdr where the temple of Baba Balak Rdpi now stands. His grandson, 
Jqgu, when he was about 10 or 12 years old, one day went to his fields 
with a plough on his shoulder. In the jungle he met a young Gosdfn^ 

' He is sc^isslted beosttss the BAbd msaifested himself while yet a ehUd (Idlah)^ 
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iribo a^od him if he would serve him. Jogu consented, whmeupon 
the QoMn instradted him not to tell anybody what had passed between 
them. Leaving the Gosifn Jogn went to the fields where other men 
were working, and on his arrival there began to dance involuntarily, 
saying that he did not know where he had left his plouirh The men 
rejoined that the plough was on his shoulder and asked what was the 
matter with him. Jogu told them the whole story, but when he bad 
finished telling it he became mad. Ganesha, his father^ thereupon took 
some cotton-thread and went to a Gos<^in, by name Kanthar N4th, 
who recited some man/ras^ blew on the tbrj^d, and told him to put it 
round the neck of Jogu, who on wearing it was partially cured. Kanthar 
K&th then advised Ganesha to take the lad to Bibi Lil Puri, a 
good Mah4tma who lived in tho village of Ganyar Gan j bar, which 
he did. Lil Puri let him depart, telling him that he would follow 
him. Ho also declared that the Gos^iu whom the mad lad had met was 
B&b& Bilak Rupi, and that be had been afflicted because he had betray- 
ed the Bibd. Ganesha went his way home, but BAbi L4l Piiri reached 
Hdr before him. Thereafter both Bab4 Lai Purl and Jogi Kanthar 
N^ith began to search- for Biiha BAlak Kiipi! At that time, on the 
site where B^lak Rupi^s temple now stands, was a temple of Gugga, 
and close to it was a rose-bush. Baba Lil Puri told Ganesha to cut 
down the bush and to dig beneath it. When he had dug to a depth of 
4 or 5 cubits he discovered a flat stone (pini/t) against which the spade, 
with which he was digging, struck (the mark caused by the stroke is 
still visible) and blood began to ooze from it till the whole pit was 
filled with gore. Rut after a short time the blood stopi>ed and milk 
began to flow out of it. Next came a stream of saffron which was 
followed by a flame (/o^) of incense {dhip) and finally by a current of 
water. Biba I^al Puri said that all these were signs of B4b4 BAiak 
R6pi. He then took the idol [pindt] to Neogal Nadi or Kund in order 
to bathe it, whereupon milk again began to issue from it. The idol 
was then taken back to its former place. While on the road near Bho- 
char Kund (a tank near the temple on the roadside i the idol of itself 
moved from the palanquin, in which it was being carried, and went into 
the tank. BAbA Lai Puri and Kanthar Nath recovered it and brought 
it back to the place where it had first appeared. Durirfg the night it 
was revealed to BAbA Lai Puri in a vision that Gugga's temple must be 
demolished and its remains cast into the Negal Kund or used in build- 
ing a temple to Balak Rupi on the same site. This can only mean that 
the cult of Balak Rupi is, or was, hostile to that of Gugga. Accordingly 
the idol was stationed on the place pointed out Baba LAI Puri stiiu 
that Jogu^s eldest son and his descend ants should have the right to wor- 
ship the idol, while the out-door duties would he performed by Kanthar 
Jogi^s descendants. At that time Sasram Chand Katocli was the Raja 
of that territory. RAjA Abhi Chand was the first to make a vow at tbe 
temple of BAbA Balak Rupi in order that he might be blessed with a 
son. When he begot a child, the BAbA began to be resorted to more 
eagerly. 

A PatiAl Rajput girl was once told by her brother's wife to graze 
cattle, and on her refusing, the latter said:— ‘Yes, it is beneath your 
dignity to graze cattle because you are a RAni ; be sure yoa will not be 
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manned to a The girl in distress at this taunt untied the cattle and 

led them to the jungle. At that time B&ho, B&lak Bdpi had again become 
manifest. The girl supplicated him and said that she would not believe 
bim to be really B&lak Rdpi unless she married a R&ji, adding that if 
her desire were fulfilled, she would offer a bullock' of copper at bis 
temple. Five or seven days had not elapsed when a R4ja of the Katoch 
dynasty chanced to pass by where the girl was herding cattle, and seeing 
her he bade her to be taken to bis seraglio, where he married her. 
Unfortunately the girl forgot to fulfil her vow, and so a short time after 
all the Bin fs in the seraglio began to nod their heads as if 

under the influence of a spirit, and continued doing so day and night. 
The B^j4 summoned all the sddhus and ehelan^ One of the latter said 
that the cause of the RAnis^ being possessed by spirits was that a vow to 
BAba BAlak Rupi had not been fulfilled. The RajA replied that if all 
the RAnis recovered, he would take all his family to the temple and 
present the promised offering. The ciela then prepared a thread in the 
name of the BAba and when this was put round the neck of the 
persons possessed they recovered. This all happened on a Saturday in 
Jeth. Thereafter a bullock was made of copper, and the RAja also 
erected a temple. When the bullock was offered {/lA-iida), the artist 
who had made it died forth witlj.‘^ 

Whenever any misfortune is about to befall the Katoch dynasty the 
copper bullock is affected as if by fear This occurred on the 29th of 
HAr Sam bat 1902 and RAjA Partab Chand died on the 15th of SAwan 
in that year. On that day BabA BAIak Rflpi^s idol also perspired. For 
these reasons the bullock is worshipped and vows are made to it. 

The fd^rfs (offerers) who make vows at the temple of the bullock 
on the fulfilment of their desires offis jopu topu and hotna and rub the 
bullock with the offering. They also put a bell round his neck. These 
offerings are taken by the Jogi on duty, there being several Jogis who 
attend by turn. 

Pour fairs, lasting eight days, are held in BAIak Rupi^s honour ott 
every Saturday in Jeth and HAr. Those who have vowed to offer ho* 
goats present them alive, while those who have vowed to sacrifice he* 
goats siaughier them at a fixed spot within the temple precincts. The 
head, fore- legs and skin are given to the Jogi on duty, and some rice 
and a pice are also paid to him as compensation for ancestor-worship* 
The he-goats brought to be slaughtered are killed at Neoga Kund, and 
also cooked and ^ten there. But sometimes the people take the cooked 
meat Lome and distribute it as a holy thing. 

The ceremony of janfitdlu (or shaving the hair of a child for the 
first time) is usually performed in BAIak Rupi^s temple and the hair is 
then offered at the temple. Even those who observe the ceremony at 
home often come to the temple and offer the hair, An additional 
present, the amount of which varies from two pice to any sum that 
means allow, is also made. All these offerings are taken by the 
J^ogi on duty, Jdtr{$ who make offerings (s.y* of a human being such as 

' Ol«arfy th8 baU (Ist7) of Shivs, 

^ (Jf* tlAstery 01 p, 207 wprm. 
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a dbild^ or of a buffiJoi oow^ horse eto. according to their yow)> give it» 
if an animah to the Jogi on duty, but in the oasefof a child its price is pid 
to tbe Jogi and it is taken back. Baiides these^ cash; cards, umbrellas, 
oocoanuts and gki are also offered. The offerings are preserved in the 
bhan4dr (store* house). 

The people living in the vicinity of the temple, within a distance 
of 15 or iO ios, do not eat fresh corn (termed nawan^ lit* ‘ new unless 
they have offered some of it at B&lak Paries temple. Fairs are held oh 
each Saturday in Je^h and H5r. 

There is another temple to Bilak lldpi at Nagrota, but no fair is 
held there. It has been in existence for about generations, and con* 
tmns a marble image of Mahadeo, 4 fingers high. A Gosafn pujdri 
manages it. His caste is Puri and ffot (Tj?ab. He may marry, but a eAela 
always succeeds his gurii. Worship is performed morning and evening, 
fried gram in the morning and bread in the evening being offer^ 
as bhag, Artl is also performed in the evening and a s.icred lamp 
lit. 

In Mandi Bilak Rupi is described as another famous temple of Shiva 
in Bangihal. He is worshipped in severe illness and is also supposed 
to remove ailments of all kinds ^ As a Siddh he has a shrine at Baiak* 
Rfipi in Kamli, and a smaller one at Hatli, both visited for the axire^ of 
diseases.^ Balak Nath, the son of Shiva appears to be quite distinct 
from Balak Rupi.^ 

Tie siriite of Siddh Bairdg L>k, neat Pd^ampur . — The founder of 
the shrine, when a boy, when herding cattle, once met a Gosiin who told 
him never to disclose the fact of their friendship or he would no longer 
remain in his place. Keeping the secret, however, made him ill, and so 
at last he told his parents all about the Gosafu. They gave him mttn 
for the holy man, but when about to cook it the boy complained that he 
had no water, whereupon tbe Gosain struck the ground with bis gaja 
(an iron stick) and a spring appeared, which still exists. The Gosain 
did not eat the food, saying his hunger was sati.Hfied by its smell. The 
boy then caught the Gosain by the arm, upon which tlie latter struck 
him with his hand and turned him into stone. The Gosain himself dis- 
appeared in the earth. The boy's parents searched for him for 5 days, 
until one night the secret was revealed to one of his family who was 
directed to erect a temple a little above the spring. Another story is 
that a few days later a Bhat Brahman became possessed and saw all that 
bad occurred. So a temple was erected and ibe place called Bairig 
(Gos&in) Lok, from alofj disappearance. As Bairag Lok had been a 
herdsman, he became peculiarly the god of cattle and fulfils vows made 
regarding cattle. Tbe fair is held on H&r 3rd He goats and corn are 
offered. In this temple there is also an image of Gorakhu&tb, placed 
therein by a Qoleria Mi4n in Sikh times. The stone idol of the boy has 
disappeai'ed. The followers of the shrine regard the Gos4in as Gorakh- 

^ Manfl p. 41. 

p. 40. 

• It., p. 88; ••• infra uuto Hindtdfm in tlis Hlaiiiayi«, for ths enlt# of Shin ia 
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*• IV Shiva 18 disguised almort beroud rocogni. 

tion. thwe tabulated below are often connected with Shiva by the 
slenderest of ties, such as the mere psesenee of his image in the fane — 


p]«oe and aame of temple* 

jpiydrf 

1 

1 

! 

Dates of fairs. 

Bitoal. 

BbanUr-Shivji Gftndliurb 
In tl»e only remaining 
bastion of Oie Gan- 
dbnrb fort which was 
destroyed in iho Sikh 
times. 

1 

j 

i Brahma n, .< 70 / Saro- 
1 kariyc and ffofar 
kiri 

# 

Shihrdl on Pbagan 
hadx chaudoM. 
Vows are n ade 
for relief Irom peri- 
odic fevers and 
rof offered. 

JBhai iu the momiiig 
and soaked gram in 
the evening. 

1 

Dadahn-Shivjh f^onded 
iu Sikh times by n 
Uajput. 

A Brahman is pm* 
ployed under the 
Kiijpiit pujdri- \ 

None, but cn 14th 
Phagan sudi 

pwiple assemble to 
look at the idol of 
Shiva which is a 
span high and 
seated on a ya« 
hhri. 

Fruit. 

The fnandi*^ of Baij N4th 
at Palampor. The 
story iu that Rdwau 
meditated here atid 
conseqnently obtained 
success in every under* 
taking. 

1 

Blrjki and Brah- 
man. The f 
is a firnhuian. 
caste Js^amlu, ^ot 
Kondal. 

j 

A fair lasting 4 
days on the cA »«• 
das tn Phagan. i 

j 

j 

! 

1 

It contains a stone Un§ 
of Shiva which is 
one foot high above 

1 tbegronnd. A sacred 
, lamp is kept lit day 
and night. Connect* 
ed with this are the 
shrines of Laehmi 
i KarAin and Sldh 
; Ndth. 

f 
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FIim and name of temple 

IPnjdri. 

Bates of f idrs. 

Eltoat. 

8dra} Kuof mgtndie. 
The amio tank isoalleia 
Sdraj Kaiid* Near it 
are three small tsnks^ 
called the Kdm Kood^ 
8£ta Kurd and Lachh- 
man Knnd. Theie 
bnildings and tanks 
have been in existence 
abont 660 yean or 
from the time of 
Jabdngfr, 

A Obri OMt(n. gat 
AtiM. 

None 

o 

The largeat building 
oontMns a atonepioA 
of Shiva, cne span 
high ; also an image 
of Man Mabe&i 
aeatod by lit ride, | 
enbit high, llie 
place is one of great 
sanctity and people 
oome to bathe and 
pay devotions here. 
Worship is perform* 
od twice s day, mom* 
ing tnd evening. 
Fmlt in the morning, 
rice at noon ai& 
bread in the evening 
form the hhog. 

Tha mandir or Th4knr* 
dwara of Qupt Gangs. 
The tank here is fed 
nndergroand from the 
Ma nikam spring and 
so it is called Qnpt 
Gangs. Two other 
Jcun^i to its north and 
east are called the Shiv 
Kan4 and Qanri Kun^^ 
respe-g ively. The 

temple waa founded in 
S. 1922. 

Brahman, LagwH, 
got Gdfg. 

! 

1 

None... 

1 

1 

! 

Tlie temple contains 
imapcs of Shiva, 
Qanga and Narbada 
made of marble. 
That of Shiva is 4 
Bngers high and that 
of Gangs one enbit. 
Both are adorned 
with gold and silver 

1 ornaments. Fmit is 

1 offered as bkog mom* 
ing and evening. 

The mandir of Kapali 
Bhairon in Edngra 
town. At the jag cele- 
brated by Parjapati, 
his daughter^ Shiva’s 
wife, being insulted, 
committed snicide. 
Her hapdl or brain 
fell from above and 
Bhuroa, an attribute 
of Shiva, standing be- 
low tmngbt it on this 
spot. Hence the man* 
fffr was called Kap^i 
Bhairon. 

A Jogi, got Alakb 

None. 

i 
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m 
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The mai^ir of Mr 
Hheder Bhir, the enh* 
ordloete god of Shiva, 
WM foanded in the 
Sat T% It is held 
in great eaiictity. 




A Brahmani caete 
Bhoda, got Bhir- 
daw6j. 


Oatee of fefrt. 


Ritual. 


None,.. 


It contatna a black 
stone image of Shiva 
seated on a j other 
and one span high. 


The maniir of Chakar 
Knnd : the disc or 
ehohar which kHled 
the rahhehata Jilan* 
dar fell on this spot; 
hence it was called 
Chakar Knnd, 


A Gos4m, oaste 
Pdri* got Bhom, 


Kone ... 


The temple contains a 
stone piffd* Bbiva» 
one span high* The 
Pdakar temple is 
connected with it. 


The Cult of MahAdeo. 

Mahddeva is the originator or creator of many castes, generally of 
the lower grades, Brahma being the progenitor of the higher castes, such 
as the pure Brahmans, while MahAdev created such castes as the Bh£to 
and the Chirans. He created the former to attend his lion ^d bull, but 
they would not prevent the lion from killing the hull -i^ioh vexed 
Maoidev as he had to create new ones. He therefore formed the 
Chiran, equal in devotion to the Bhat, but of a bolder spirit, and placed 
him in charge of his favourite animals. Thenceforth no bull waa ever 
destroyed by the lion. ^ 

Sleeman relates a story of an informant who naively declared that the 
British Government was nothing but a multiplied incarnation of Shiva. 
The god himself had so declared through his oracles and had announced 
that his purpose was to give his people impartial Government and pre- 
vent internecine warfare.* The flattery was not so gross as it might 
appear. 

To Mahddeo are offered daily leaves of the bel, JEgle called 

hihpatri, and tiild hi miniardn or ears of the sacred basil,* while amber < 
gris is also burnt before him daily. To him lu particular is sacred the 
ptpal, though Shiva is found in its branches together with Brahma and 
Vishnu. The banyan tree is similarly sacred to Vishnu and the nim to 
Devi as KAli BhiwAni, 

* Malcolm’s Central Indiot lb p. 109. ‘ * 

• Sleeman’s JRamhlee, 11, p. 241, quoted in P. N, Q* III,| 401. The story recalls 
the one told to Sir G, Robertson when he asked if Yush, the chief of the devils, resembled 
himself^ and was informed that he did not, but that he was like the Boglish private soldier, 
t.#. of a reddish colour* 

Hutchison connects the minfardm kd metn of the hllle with the cult of a fiver* 
f od t eee p, m oupra. 


Cult ^ MahMeo. 

Oiilt names ' of Mahideo are namerous. In the Simla Hills he is 
called Bhoteshari from Bhothi^ the name of a village in which his temple^ 
is sitaated. 

The cult of Mahideo is not only deeply seated in Kingp, but it is 
also varied in form, Mahddeo being worshipped under various names. 
At Jawfili he appears as Kamteshar,* as Kalishar in KuthiAra,* as Nar- 
badeshar in SujAnpur/ as Bilikeshar® in Sappa (Nidaun), as Tameshar 
in Nidaun/ and so on. 

The real history of the shrine of Baba Baroh MahAdeo, near Jawfila 
Mukhij is not known, but the story goes that under a banyan or bari 
tree (whence the name barofi) appeared an idol of stone still to be seen in 
Danaya, by name Kill NAth, whose merits Baba LAI Puri preached. 
In 1740 S. DhiAn Singh, ivazfr of (loler, was imprisoned at Ko^la and a 
soldier at the fort, a native of Danaya, persuaded him to make a vow to 
BAba Baroh, in consequence of which he was released. The wazir 
however forgot his vow and so fell ill, until he made a large pecu- 
niary offering to the shrine. In that year the snjall old temple was 
replaced by the present larger one under Baba Lai Puri. The fol» 
lowers of BAba Baroh keep a fbofi (cloth bag), an iron chain, khatd^ 
v>d% (sandals), and a eholi or shirt, in their houses. Giain is usu- 
ally offered at the shrine, with flour, yhi and for ‘the bullock 
(there appears to bean image of a bullock also). If a he-goat is sacri- 
ficed, the skin and a hind-leg are offered np, the rest being eaten by the 
jdtri on his way home. Sometimes a hu}hn or living he-goat is offered, 
as the substitute ’’or a life In ease of sickness, or by one who is^childless. 
Women oM. enter the shrine.” 

Gowala was a holy man in Kaugra. His legend runs thus : — 

One day as he was sitting on a lofty hill near Baroh a wedding pro- 
cession passed by and he said w the bride : ‘ Thorns on this side 
and on that : she who wears the red veil is my wife/ ILe bride- 
groom challenged him to jump down from the hill and he did so 
but was killed. The bride then took his head in her lap and said to the 
bridegroom : ‘ You gave me to him; I burn on the pyre with him/ 

1 A temple to MahMeo may owe its foundation to a triyial canse. e ff. the image of 
MabAdeva of Parag was found in a field named Majhoni. It resembled Shiv in appearance 
and hence it was called Mahadeva. 

* Ascribed to the time of the Panda vas, this temple contains a stone image called 
Grang Mahideo^ one span high, 

* Also ascribed to the time of the Pandavas. Before that KAli performed ansterities 
at this spot. 

* Called after a conical stone or Unp brought from the Katbada. the temple was found* 
ed by Bin! Parsan Devi, wife of Raja Sansar Chand of KAngra. Founded in S. 1870 it was 
completed in B. 1882. On each side of it are 4 t^mall shrines: a sun temple, containing an 
image of a man on seyen-headed horse, 2s ft high 5 a Oanesh temple ; one Chatarbhnji 
Devi ; and one to Lachbmi NArain. Bach of these contains a stone image 3 ft. high. Shog 
is offered five times a day, misfit milk, Tcafdh^ gram etc. being given. 

* Said to be called ‘ after the BiAs and the Kanah/ It is said that 10,000 years ago the 
PAndas or gods began to erect the temple by night. This was noticed by some men smd so 
^e gods left it half -built. It was finished by KajA Bbom Cband. 

s Founded by B»jA Abhi Chand (date not known). It contains a stone 4i cubits 
high. Connected witn it is a temple of Sftala containing 4 images. 

7 This shrine seems independent of the cairns near Baroh. 
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reaolve s&e o^medout, and t^e oaima erected in memory of Gow&la*s 
bwvery exist to this day. 

The following is a list of temples in this d istriot to Mah4deo 



Pujdri. 


Date of fair. Ritual offerlnga Ac. 


The mandir of ^’anpr j Gin QeaAfn, 
Bbaire - io ; Atlas. 

Acbi, dates from tliu 
Satyug when Gaupa 
eamc and sat down to 
rest. A few cows 
were gr^iziiig hero and 
the cowher.l called to 
on© of them w}-oso 
name was nli^o Ganga. 

Oanga tlunliing she 
had been recognized by 
tiie man disappeared, 
leaving the marks of 
her horfs on a stone, 
which is held in great 
rovorenw» and people 
worship it. Formerly 
an image of Alabiideo 
stood at the foot (fa 
jiipai tree. 


ffot 1 JShivrdtri 


; The temple eontahis a 
carvhtg of Gang 
I Bhairo Mahadeo on 
a black stone, 1 
! span high and 4 in 
! circumference. 


The wa«di# of Tapt« «h \r Brahman Gosdfn, i 
hlabddco in Baranj. A ^ot Lash, 
hot 8p*ii;g near tli 
temple is attril»u;c’d to 
tht power of the god. 

It was founded by ft 
Guler Hdja. 


It cont'dns an image 
of Shiva, of white 
stone and 1 foot 
high. Worship is 
prfermed morn- 
ing and evening 
when fruit or food 
cooked ty the pm» 
jdri is offered to 
the god. 


Chi^i-Sri Soba N^tb. 
There is a smaller 
mandir in the verandah 
of tVie t>mple. It is 
said that Sobu Cband. 
Hand Chiri founded 
the smiill temple and 
named it after liimself, 
but eventually it came 
to be call^ Bobs 
Nath. 


Brahman Bhojki. 
The manager of 
the ond('.wmcnt is 
n Giri Go'dfn by 
firotn Kdtash, who 
is celibate. 


Shivrdtri Rice in the morning 

only. The temple 
contains a black atone 
image (pte^i) of 
I S b i va, 4 ft. in 

circnmfcrenoe ,aiid 
i ft high * It is held 
j sacred and worship- 
[ ed largely by the 
I people of Rihlti. 





Temj^ to Mahddeo in Kdngra, 



The mandir of Kanjcsar 
Mah&doo in Palampor 
was once the site of a 
^povc of hel trees 
amidst which a crane 
made its nest. From 
its nest sprhog Afahi- 
deo and manifested 
himself. He was 
named Knnj after the 
crane. One night it 
was revealed to liaj^ I 
hildwar Cband of j 
Kdogra then childless, ' 
that if he built a j 
temple in honour of i 
Shiva, he would be j 
blessed w'ith a son. 
Accordingly he made a ! 
search for the pindi of > 
Shiva in the iel forest I 
and it was found j 
among the trees where 
the temple was built, i 
It was not long before 
the Rdja begot four 
sons. In fulfilment of 
his vow he celebrated 
a great fair. 


2 

8 

T^jdri, 

Date of fair. 

A party of 

Shivrdfri in I*h4- 

who attend the 

gan. 

temple in turns. 
Their got is Kon- 
dal. The pujdri 
is always chosen 
from the pandas. 




Eitnai* offerings 4 do. 


Bhof of ddlf bread 
and rice etc. is 
offered in morning. 
In the evening 
snaked gram is ox* 
fered and distributed 
only among tbe low 
caste people, sneh ae 
Ohamdii, Juldhte etc. 
But these low castes 
are not allowed to 
make offerings to the 
temple, nor are they 
admits into it. 


Tbe mand^'r of Indar i A Brdhman, caste | None 


Sbur Mabadeo in 
Kdwgfa town. Once 
RdjA Indar in a pro- 
cession passed Durbale 
Rishi who offered him 
a garland which the 
Rdjd, considering it 
beneath his dignity to , 
wear, put on his ele* ; 
phant. The devotee in j 
anger at this cursed ; 
him and ere l^ng the j 
was utterly ruin- i 
ed. So he resorted | 
to the devotee and | 
begged him to restore t 
ha loid blessings. He I 
recommended him to | 
worship Devi Barash- j 
wari and she pleased L 
with his devotion res- j 
tored his fortunes. 


Sdi'dal ffo6 Kn- 
slial. 


’J'he femple contains a 
black sfone pin^i of 
Shiva 4 fingem high 
and 8 cubits in cir- 
cumference; and two 
images of Paras 
N4th (t^c). 
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1 


8 

4 

Place. 

P^fdrL 

Date of fair. 

Bitual^ offerings Ac, 


T^e mandir of Nandi 
Kaahtir Mabadeo in 
Jadrigal la altoate on 
tbabiAk of the Ban 
0ailga fiver. Xt ia 
aald that Nandi-ji 
practieed devotional 
/ eaercitea here and 
enshrined an image of 
Bhiva whence the 
temple is called Nandi 
Kashdr. It is said io 
have been founded by 
a Bnhet Rani. 


B indi'* J uf Mah&deo . . . 


Odga Mahadeo and 
Indarshnr Mahddeo at 
Chitru founded by the 
same Rdjpilt who 
founded Kiddr Ndth’s 
temple at Shurih. 


QhanUraT-Mahddeo, In- 
deshar, founded by a 
Bharthi Gosdin in 
time of Ranjit Singh, 
some 200 years ago il) 


Its alfairi are ma- 
naged by a fmjdri 
and a supervisor, 
both Oiri Qosdins, 
ffot Atlas. One 
Is oelibaie atd the 
other not ; so sue- 
oeselon is governed 
both by natural 
and spiritual rc> 
iatioDship. 


A Bha^^i Jogi, 
Maricbh. 


A Gosdin of 
Sdndash 


the 


A fail is annually 
held on the Stfe- 
rdtri in Pbdgan. 


No fair, hut people 
gather on the 
Shivrdtri tc look 
at the image. 


Je^h 13th 


I The temple ooDiains a 
' stone image of Shiva 
1 seated on a Jaikeri 
j and Id spans high. 
! It is said that above 
I this Image (without 
j any support) hnng 
i the image of Nandi, 
i whom the Bani once 
visited to do it 
homage. Seeing the 
miraculous suspen- 
sion of the image, 
she hesitated to enter 
the temple, lest it 
should fall on her. 
Soahe bnilt a sup- 
porting wall before 
ehe entered it. It is 
held in great sanctity 
by the Hindus. 


The temple contains 
a stone pinfi of 
Shiv-ji. It is a cubit 
high and a foot in 
circumference. It 
atande on a jalheri. 
Either ydf or eoaked 
is used aa hho^ 
in the morning. In 
the evening only 
drti is performed. 


i Sugar or fruit is of- 
! ferod as hkog iu the 
I morn ing and eveniii g. 
1 The image of Isdar 
j Shdr is a cone of 
i stoue d cubit high 
and a foot in oirenm- 
I ference. Qdga is 
; moimted on a home. 


A Bharthi Qosdfn 
who is elected 
from the ehela$. 


None 


The temple contains a 
white stone image, 4 
fingers high, brought 
from the Narbada. 



tq'Ma^deo w 



offdringi 46e« 


Emii'-^Mabideo 
*Gbaubbieri« : no tern* 
plOr 


Joffi, by ffoiar Though there ie no JB<^)s offered 
^lafah. temple> a pindi of goats etc* 


temple> a of 
Shiva exists, and 
though no fair is 
held, people resort 
to tie place for 
bathing on (he 
athtmi of the 
Shtlkal pachh 'n 
Bhidon when the 
hill is clear of 
snow. The place 
is called after the 


la! Is offered and he- 
goats etc* saoriflced 
in bhoff. 


At Dharms41a— War- 
weshwar Mahddeo. 


At Bharmsala Afalhideo 
Bh(igsa Nath : called 
by the Gaddis Bh^gsu 
Nag* by others Bh%su 
Nith, his real name is 
Bhagoshar. 


A Oiri Gosiin 


I A Giri Gosafn by 
gotar Atarsan, i 
who is celibate. 


Sudi cLshtmi in 1 JBhog is offered twice 


Bhadou. 


H dr<y, rice or bread 
in the morning and 
soaked gram in the 
evening. 


Dorga-asht^mi. svdi jvVorship is performed 


Biiadoti . On the 
day of the fair, 
oifciiiihrs of curd, 
gh(, milk or grain 
arc made. Thread 
is also offeied in 
lieu of Bjaneo or 
sacred thread. 


At the tmndir of Mahan ' Bliahman, got Bho- 
KAl in Bilampur the dah. 
god Kil performed do- j 
Totione. The fair is i 
celebrated on the date I 
on which the bnilding | 
was completed. It has 
been in existence for 
lOO years, and was 
f onndiiM by 8Ab Cband* ' 
a Katoeb. i 


! Ifirjald ihddfhi in 


twice H day morning 
ami evening. Some- 
thing C04«ked is of- 
fered as hhog st 
noon. The black 
stone pin^t of Maha- 
dec, spans high* is 
said to have created 
itself. On the birth 
of a calf* people offer 
milk, curd and ghi 
which are called 
jakh, A young goat 
is also sacrificed* its 
head and loins being 
taken by the pn^dri 
as his perquisite. 


The tom pic contains a 
stone ling of Bhha* 
i foot above the 
gTiiund. Bhog is 
offered at noon and 
evening* and then 
distributed among 
faqirst the pujdri 
etc. The temple is 
held in great sanctity 
and the dead ol the 
adjacent towns and 
vUlagei are brought 
to be cremated here. 
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Tbe cult of Shiva being so wid^eptead in the it it in- 

tereeting to find that in the remote tract of Sariij in Kulu few temples of 
MaJb&deo^are reported to exist At Shdngri Ishar Mah&deo has a temple 
wUch came to be founded in this wise : One Chandi, a^Kanet, went on a 
pilgrimage. #On the way he met afaqfr who Joined him. Wlien even- 
ing came on they halted for the night in Dhamoli where there were no 
houses^ but only a few deod4r trees* The faqtr told the Kanet that he 
had militated there in the Dudpar Yug. Meanwhile a Brahman had 
Joined them^ And they asked him to dig at a certain spot where a piil4i 
would be found. It was found accordingly and the faqir then disap- 
peiU^ed. The temple was built at this spot and the pindi installed 
therein. The pujdris are S^rsut Brahmans. 

Shamsheri Mah^deo derives his name from Shamsher, a village where 
he has five temples. A stone ling, resembling Shiva, appeared beneath 
some drub grass and was brought to a village by the Brahman who 
founded the temple in which it is enshrined. Potir fairs are held here, 
the Bhon4a in Poh, the Shand on an auspicious day in Maghar, the Jal 
on the amdivas in Phiigan and the Parbat on Cbet 3th. At the first- 
named two 400 hc-goats must be sacrificed, but at the last two 4o 
suffice. Three of the five temples are built of stone and two of wood. 
There are ten stone idols, each 6 feet high, and a stone ox also. A few 
masks of brass representing human faces are also used in decorating the 
god, 

Bini MahAdeo similarly derives his name from Bin, the village in 
which his temple stands It is called Bindehra. Legend has it that in 
Bin lived two ThAkars, named Jaun and Tadashu, A dispute arose between 
them and they fought at Maigid grd, until a mahant or saint came out 
of the stream and bade them cease. I'hakar Jaun asked him whence he 
luid ceme and whither he was goifig. The saint replied that he had come 
from the land of the Kaurus and Pandavds. The Thakar begged him 
to settle the quarrel and when lie had done so he and Jaun started for the 
Bids. On the road they were annoyed by a man at Sholad, so the saint 
cursed the people of that village, and it was burnt. Next day they 
reached a spring and the saint vanished in the water. At night a voice 
was heard saying that a temple must be biulfci n the^yllage which should 
be named Bin after him. So the temple was built aim a ling of Mahddeo 
appeared in it of its own aecoi'd. . .. 

Jagesar Mah^fdeo has two temples in Sardj, one at Dalash on the Sut- 
lej and one at Rohru. The Shand is celebrat^ every 30 years at Dalash, 
and there are annual fairs at each temple. The story is that in the 
Dudpar Yug a devotee, Jagad Rishi, came down from Kailds and 
meditated here. A black stone idol soon manifested itself to hhn, and 
ne was BO oVerjoyed at its sight that he became its votary. One 
night it was revealed to him in a vision that it was Mahadeo himself, 
fiTfc Bh^don, In tlie morning the rishi found 

that he. was blind, so he made a vow to Mahideo, and as his sigh 
was restored^ he built the temple and fixed the date of its fair. Th 
^er temple at Roh|*d was liuilt later. The temple is managed by 
«lumwar kdrddr^ but ih^pufdri is a S&rsut Brahman. Special reverenc 

Ui 
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is duly pul 'Is the gmyit disoi^e «f the beowisehe goes inioinmoes 

ttol Miswersall qaestions pat to the goo. 

Bo4 > Mah&leo has a temple at N etar l>era. The story of its f o wla- 
tioa is that Kapil Dip, an aged derotee, meditated at its site for many 
years. At length he disappeared beneath the earth and thenceforth he 
was known as Bad^ Mahideo. Once Bija Parichat pitched his tent on 
the site of the temple. Next morning he found himself blind in both 
eyes. In reply to his supplications he was told of Kapil Muni (tic) and 
he sooght his aid. When his sight was restored he built this temple 
which was called Netar Dera or the ‘ place of the eye.^ The annual mir 
lasts froiii the end of Siwan to the 15th Bhidon. Prab», a kind of fair, 
are also held in Chet, Phigan, Jefh, Siwan, Bhadon, Asuj and Poh. 
Low caste people are not allowed to make offerings. 

Basheshar Mahideo^ has a temple at Nirmand on the Sutlej. A cow 
was pbserved to yield her milk to a pin4i bidden in long ^rass and so it 
was woshipped and a temple eventually built over it. The people of 
Nirmand use no milk or ffh* till it has been offered to the ptn(ft- 

The temple of Bongru Mahideo and Devf Harwi in Phiti Chanul 
is known by many names, such as GashwAli DeotH, Deori Deora, and 
ShigU. Annual fairs are held on the Shivritri in Ph^gan, lasting for 16 
days ; during the three days after the Holi ; on the Nauritrits in Chet 
and Asdj ; on the 9th and 12th Bais&kh ; the 20th and 2dth on 

the Puniyd in Siwan j the 2ad, lith and 5th Asiij ; the 16th EAtak ; and 
on the 5th Maghar. 

The story of its origin is that a Rini when hunting reached the 
summit of a hill, and found a yogi deep in meditation, who told him that 
he came from Shivpuriand was Shiva himself. At the R&na'sprayer 
the fogi accompani^ him to his home at Kah& where he asked the 
R4n& to buOd him a temple, but when it was built he would not sit in it 
and took from his pocket a small box out of which sprang a beautiful 
maid called Hww& Devi. He then desired that a temple should be erected 
for this goddess also, and so a shrine was built in her honour. 

Kulchhetar Mah&deo 1^ a temple at Alwli, a village founded by 
Paras RSm after he .had extirpated the Khatris. A few Brahmans settled 
in it, and to them he gave a metal kola for worship. It was enshrined in 
a temple, and stands three cubits high. 

At the temple of Bhandh Mahddeo fairs are held at every Diwdli 
and on the 1st Bais&kh. The Bhunda is celebrated every 40 years, and 
is said to be followed by a Shdnd which is held every 12 years. *The 
story of its origin is that a Thfikur, Raghu, had a cow which was grazed 
by a blind boy on the further side of the river. A snake sucked the 

,* The temple of Beeheeber, 8»i>ekr. VUhveihvars, Wahddeo at Bejanrd in tbe Inin 
valley appeare.to rive its name to that place. It probably dates from the 17th century 
when the Bijie of Knlu vigorondy promoted the worship of Krishna and Him %^reh. 
Surveg Map. 1909-10, p. 80. It is aoggested that the promotion of thia worAip was 
eoaneotad with tba kuportation into Enin of Uie militant Bairagis rocoided by Ljiii • 
langra 8aH. Map., §$ 88 and 94, on p. 86 as having been made nador Sii4 Tb^ tfpgh’ 
ler.-e. 1788. * -n 
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4M>ir^8 nuik for muxj days, antil, to gnat joy, irlion ke 

reached the other tide of the river^ hie s]^t was restored. I^e cetrs 
reatdied the Thdknr’s ears:- The snake waa foai:^ bat eve it dieap- 
peamd uader the ground whence rose a metal image whbh said that it 
was MabMeo himself. The Thikiur then bailt a temple in w^h it 
was enshrined. The piydri is a Ganf Br&hman. 


In Knln proper Mabideo has some ten temples. His enlt names are 
Bijli Mahtdeo or Bijleshar, the lightning atMalth^n Dera, Jawmin, 
Lwrain or Zjarani at Laran, Manglishar, Sbli, Sangam and Shibrhiradt, 
besides Oanri Shankar and Nilkanth ' 


DsoteMidiidM ... 

Cliotiki Dera 

9th of the light half of Maghar, 

Deote BijllVahidsol 
orBijlishar Mthi* 
d«o. 

Hidtbia pora 

i 

lit of Chet and let of let to 7th 

Aidj, fire faira from let to 5th 
•ikh. P£pal Jitra for 13 daya at 
Snlttnnnrp 18th Baiatkh and 19th 
Baiitkh. 

Deota Qtwui Bhan* 
kar Mahfideo. 

Dawala Waalill Wangar 

Shirrttri in the dark hA.tf of mootk 

of Phtgan for 2 daye. 

Deota Jawann Ma- 
li4ddo. 

pera Jawinn MaMdeo ... 

lit and 2nd Chetp during the same 
month in the light half of Parwa and 
Dntia, let to 8rd Baistkh, let and 2nd 
Stwan and let to 8rd Bhtdonu 

Deota .^rala MaH* 

deo. 

Laran pera 

In Ph£gan» 2nd Chet, new yeaH^a day 
let Baieikh, let Je^h, let Bhidon, 
Janam«aehtini and let Aedj. 

Deota ManglisbaT 
MaUdeo. 

Cbhanwar pera 

6th Baiadkh and a voff 9irerj 2nd 
year from lat to 4th ^wan. 

f ■ 
1 

Known by the name of its 
deity. 

On the ShlTrdtri, the 4th of the dark 
hall of Phigan and Kiif Pdiafrom let 
to 4th of Jetks* 

f 

Sangam Mah&deo ... 


Nofair,bnt two feaiirala called SIri 
BitriaodShiyBitxi. 

Deota Siali Hah&deo 

pm Sitll MaULdM 

[ 

26th of Phdgaa on the Shirrdtri^ 12tk 
and 18th of Chet, 

Deata SUbrliinidi 

Pm 

lat of Phlgan, 


lin Mandi Nang^l Kah&deo in Lad has countless natural idols of Sbira* 
A Quldi who had incurred his wrath was also turned into stone.^ 


*• Mutl p. 41. 
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Mwawp M%h4d0o (Shiva) origitiated fromTihe temple 
of Bakgaat Hit Ko^u (Durga^s own history goes back to the times of 
the Mah&bhdrataw) When Kot Ishwar Mah^deo began to oppress the 
people in Hit Kofi the Brahmans thought that the god had become a 
rdkihma idevil), and two Brahmans, Obu and Shobu^ by magic shut him 
up in a tmnhi and corked up its mouth. The tmnhi with the god and 
goddesses and two mdtm in it they intended to throw into the Sutlej 
io miles from Hit K.oti, which lies on the banks of the Pabar. When 
they reached Paroi Bil, two miles from the Sutlej, the Brahman who 
was holding the stumbled and let it fall. As it broke in pieces 

the imprisoned god, with the two ?ndtns, escaped. Kot Ishwar Mahideo 
took shelter among the bana and hhehhal bushes ; one of the mdtfu 
soared to the top of the Tikkav hill, now called Kecheri, where she toofc 
up her abode in the kail tfees ; and the other flew across the Sutlej 
hating at Khekhsu. Kot Ishwar again began to trouble the people in 
the form of a serpent. He would suck milk from the cows and they 
blamed the cow-boy who was much alarmed, whoa one day he saw a* 
serpent suck mi!k from his cows. He told the owners of the cattle, 
and a Brahman of Batara, a village near Kuinhirsain, went to the spot 
and called on the serpent to appear if lie were a god, threatening 
to burn him by magic as an evil spirit or devil, if he did not. So the god 
walked into his presence and the Brahjuan bowing before Kot Ishwar 
invited him to his village where he lived for H years. No then 

ruled this part of the hills w'hich w'ere held by the maicann js or mdwi^» 
Sunu, a powerful matranm, heard of the goiKs mirat'les and be^an to 
worship him. Once he dreamed that the god did not wisli to live at 
Mathana Jubar where a temple was proposKl for him, but would prefer 
Pichla-tiba, now called Koti ; so a temple was built there for him. JiOng 
after, his present temple was built on a larger scale at MadhoIL At 
first he was represented by a single ashf <Uidt idol, but subsequcffitly 
some 15 more idols of mixed metal were added as its companions. A 
rath (palanquin) was also made and the god seated in it at mela8, Bhursi, 
another contemporary mawanna, came to a mela organised in honour 
of the god by Sunu mawaiuia. He was dressed in ape skins. ^ But 
Sunu did not allow Bliura to come before the god or touch his rath^ so 
Bhura returned to his home at Bhura, scarcely 3 miles from Madholi, 
in disgust. One day after his return, when breaking up new land he 
found a gold image, and this he made a rath. Seated in it this 
deota was brought to Madholi as he desired to live there with Kot 
Ishwar, and Sunu and Bhura abandoned their feud. Kot Ishwar was 
a terror to the countryside. He would kill any mawaniia who did not 
obey him. Some indeed say that the gold image which Bhura found 
was Kot Ishwar himself in a new form, and that Bhura was killed by 
him. \1^hen the Brahmans of Hat Koti learnt that Kot Ishwar had 
become a good spirit and was displaying miracles at Madholi, two of 
them came to Lathi village, where they have been settled now for 77 
generations. Bhura deota appeared about the same time as Kot Ishwar. 
His worshippers offer him only gold or matru cloth while Kot Ishwar 
can accept anything. Goats are usually sacrificed. The following 
called jd^rds are held in honour of these d^otas : — 
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(1) Bhaa^a on the let Jeth ; (2) Madhahni on the Bahhri Ptink 
in BhAdon i (8) Madholi On the Piiranmd$hi in 
BhAdon ; (4) Pati Jnbai* on the 6th or 7th As^r ; but 
at several * places the fdgrds are held in BaisA&h and 
« Sawan on any day that may be fixed. 

Ko^ Ishwar ruled this part of the hills before the Gefu or GiAru 
family settled at Karangla. Some time later the Gem brothers quarrel* 
led over the partition of the kin^ydom, and so a cow-girl divided it into 
two parts, viz.^ BLarangla and KumhArsain.^ When the first T^Akur 
came to KnmhArsain the country was made over to him by Kot Ishwar, 
who showed him favour so that State has given him a Jdgir worth Rs. 506, 
and pays the expenses of his Jdgrds. Six generations ago Thakur Ram 
Singh of KutnharsMU fought with EanA Pirthi Singh of Keonthal and 
the ThAkur gained a victory by his aid. Every third year the deota*9 
chariot staff is taken to all the bisas, and when a new RAnA ascends the 
gaddi the deota himself tours the country in a ralL Every house pre- 
sents 4 pafhas of grain. Kot Ishwar is the Kula Deo or Rul deota 
(family god) of the chief of KnmhArsain. 

MahaObo m GoaGAox. 

The deota Sherkot of KiimliArsain has his temple in the palace at 
KumhArsain. He is none other than Kot Ishwar himself, but is called 
Sherkot. None but members of the RAnA^s family and the State pare- 
hiUy who. are called Sherkotu Brahmans, can go iato his temple. It is 
said that the original idol of Kot Ishwar is kept here, and that the image 
at Mandholi is only a duplicate. 

r The temple of Biiidoshwar MahAdeo at Firozpur-.lhirka in Gur- 
' gaon is peculiarfy interesting because its administration vests in 4 Hindu 
and as many Muhammadan Jogi families, appointed by the Hindus of 
tho^town. Their duty is to keep it clean and watch it by night* The 
offerings are taken by all the Jogis according to their shares, but they 
Are distributed by the Hindus, Muhammadans not being allowed to 
touch them. There is no m thauL The Muhammadan Jogis are Bar- 
Gd^rs by tribe and ^ IsmAil ^ (aic) by parith or sect. They can enter the 
temple, but ma^r not touch the image aud tai«e no part in the worship, 
doing only menial duties. All the Jogis are at liberty to marry. The 
iuiage came out of the hill 1000 years ago. West of the image stands a 
minaret. 

Tjtue fair of SwAmi DyAlis held at SwAmikA in tahsil Ndh on KAtak 
iddi l3th AUd 1 4th. An old man, Swami DAs by name, used to 
worship here, so when he died a temple was built and called after him. 
T^ village was founded afterwards and was named after the temple* 
Its management vests in the Hindu Khatris who keep the place clean 
and take the offerings. Their got is JAngar. Another temple connect- 
ed with this stands inside the village, but its administration vests in the 
Muhammadan land-holders of the village and they take the offerings. 
In the time of the NawAb of Hathin some thieves robbed people at the 

^ Her ^eeisloa is said to have beeu ; — JW Kepu tis Kaii4r» Jis Khekhar tU Dalar— 
“ He who gets Kopu will get EjactAr and he who takes Khekhar shall have Dalar. ** (Kepu 
and Khekhar are vUlages on the banks of the Bullej and KanAr aud DalAr are villages 
high up the laUa/. A, atream, the SawAri Kha^, 4iwdes the - 
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£^r ketd at the temple outside aud so this smiill temple was built in thi^ 
vQiage. The fair is now held there, A dram is beaten on evetf Sandajr 
and lamp lit* Atthe iskitBiciddir or pieoe of cloth <s offered on the ,> 
grave» and offerings of cows and cash are also made. These are taken 
bj the Muhammadan Itajpdts, who also take a share of the offerings to 
the outer temple. The courtyard of the inner temple has a grave at 
. each of the four corners. The offerings on all these are taken by the 
Muhammadans. 

At the temple of Bdb4ji^ situate in Bijhere^ a fair js held from 
KAtak iudi Hth to Mangsir badi 1st, lasting 3 days. It bqgins at 
Sw&mika whence the people come to Bajhere. The templa was built 
119 years ago by the R^j4 of Bhartpur. It contains no image and has 
no pi^dri, but there are 4 j bedsteads, one in each corner of the temple, 
and offerings are made upon them. Its administration is carried on by 
the Hindu Thikurs of the vil.a^-e whose is Khajdri. A chirdgitin 
lit by a Gaur Brahinun every evening at each bedstead And the offerings 
consist of pice, sweets and other eatables Some 6000 or 7000 people 
visit the fair. They are mostly Chamars, but thej only come to see the 
sights and make no offerings. The four bedsteads .represent the four 
Bdbdjis or facfin. The eldest was th^siodmi^ themestt hissoni the other 
two his grandsons. 

At the temple of Mahddeo at Ndh a fair, called the Jal Jhdlni, is 
held on 1 1th Biiadoa for 1 fjhixn in the evening from 4» p. m. The 
te'mple w'as built by lluni, a Gaur Brahman, 10 years ago. Before 
that the fair was held at a tank close by. The offerings are taken bye 
Jogi. 

The Siddhe.-^K cult of very great antiquity is that of the Siddbs, 
In the Mahdbkdrdta they are seemingly associated with sister-marriage 
and PdrsI funeral rites which might indicate a Zoroastrian origin.* 
They are described by Monier Williams as semi-divine supposed to possess 
purity. They probably represent deified ascetics of ancient times. They 
are propitiated in the same manner as the Nigs and Devis. 

In Chamba there are temples to Siddhs at Chhatri, in pargdma 
Kohal, at Alla in Picbhla Dior, at Qhorni in Kihar, at Jharoli and 
Saroga in Kihar, at Siddhkadera in Pangi, and to Nanga Siddh at 
^ Rijnagar and at Mua in that pargana. It will be seen that all but the 
latter are nameless Siddhs. The temple at Chhatri is a square building 
one storey high, built of wood and roofed with slates, and is said to have 
been built in the reign of Musha Varma. It contains three images of 
stone, each the nuniature of a man, riding a horse of stone. The 
hereditary chela and pujdra are llathis by caste. The temple contains 
10 iron chains and 3 maces, which are token from village to Tillage 
during the 8 days after the fanam-oehlamu The god is supposed to 
make a tour during this period, and villagers, who are under a tow, 
then make offerings which serve as his bhog throughout the year. Bhog 
is offered to the god, and he is worshipped once a day. The other 
Siddh temples resemble that at Chhatri in construction, and all are said 
to date from the time of Musha Varma. Their images are precisely 

A ISil^ g. 4ia This demiptiQii itfsrt to UMua Utirii. 
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0a mm» in ebaraetw, bat vary in number^ there bdb^ 4 at Alla, 2 ait 
CHbomi, 5 at Sabil, 2 at JfaaroH and Sarom, 1 at BAjnai^r, and S at 
Moa (Moa). The eheta» and pujdra$ are nefeditery, but ofiditterent 
castes, being Cbam&rs at Alla, R4tbis at Ghomi, Sabil Brabmans at 
Jhardi, BAtbts at Saroga and RAjnagar, and Halls at Moa. In only one 
instanoe it frill be seen are they Brabmans. Tbe Siddbs of these places 
alee go on tear precisely like the Siddb of Chbatri and at tbe same period. 
In some cases the ehela and puidra divide tbe cash offerings, reserving 
those in kind for tbe Siddb.^ 

14 . 

Jiewai Siddk, — ^The Siddhs of the Himalayas do not appear to be con- 
nected Vith the Jogfs, though they may be spiritual relations of Gorabh- 
n4tb, as the following account of Dewat Sfddh shows *. — 

Biba B&lak N^th was born in the house of a Gaur Brahman at 
Girti4r Parbat, a famous place of pilgrimage for a sect of faqtn? in 
K&tbiiw&r. He^ was the disciple of Hidgir Saniasi. and wandered to 
Cbangar Talai in Bilaspur where he became the cowherd of a woman of 
the LohAr caste. Some Jogis* attempted to convert him and pierce his 
ears by force, but he DStueed to abandon his faith and called aloud, where- 
upon a rock close by split open and he disappeared into the cleft, in 
which he is supposea to be still alive, though he was born SOO years . 
ago. A 8a*red fire is kept burning in the cave, which was 

made by enlarging the cleft and reached by a ladder placed against the 
cliff. The priests are Giji Gosdins who are celibate, and Brahmans, who 
receive ^nd of the income while the rest goes to the Gosafn chief 
priest Tne itinerant chelas collect offerings in kind, such as flour, out 
of which rof or large loaves are made for the other Siddhg, The 
followers of Dewat Siddh cirry a small wallet {Jioli) and a Jogi^s 
crutch ipkaori) • Hindus, Muhammadans and low-caste people alike offer 
sacrifice : for example Eaugtili snake-charmei-s offer cocks, and Hindus 
a goat which must shako itself to show that the sacrifice ia accepted. 
Adherents of the sect (for such they may be called) should visit it 
cv(?ry third year, and Sundays, es^>ecially the first in the month, are 
the best days for worship. Women cannot® enter the cave, but they 
may make offerings to the lesser images of the Sid Ih at the foot 
of the ladder. In the cave itself are three images of the Siddh, one of 
stone, said to be the oldest and about a foot high, one of white marble, 
and a very small one of gold. The cliff is covered with carvings of 
Hindu gods etc. Connect^ with this shrine are those of the brothers 

» Cbamba GatitetU 9 r, 1004, p. 183. For the offerings to a Siddh among the Gaddfs, see 
P* 269 infra. They clearly denote their character, being sniuble to wandering 
devotees. * 

•Biey are • akin to the Jogfs ' (Punjab Cenw* n$pr>ri, 1892, § 46, p. 107). 

* Another story ie that a party of Got^ins tried to persnade him to join their sect 
became they taw his sleeping fkrm overshadowed by a olond while tbe rest of the land 
ifas exposed to the stm. But he 6ed and when pnrsned disnppeared in the earth. * At the 
spot a Brahman end a J&t afterwards found a lamp buci ing ; aht nee his name of Dewaf. 
Tm cave Is reached by a ffi.^ht of 18 steps and a platform cm which some '‘200 people can 
Jntt stand* 

^ On this the bhi^ or food of the Siddh is codked. 

* A ffi c tt i r MeCMiiit isqrs.ttmgf can* F»obihiy tlwy esanot aster f^oeienoniaUy iapas. 



Devx^ Siddh. 

d B«#k Bdpi near Stqfinpur and Baroh MaWdeo near Jawdla 

Htikhi, in K4ngr» ; and other Siddh shrines have been founded at Ban^^ 
in Jullundur, and in Man4i, as the cult is spreading and its populantjr 
increasing. The legend points to some old dissension between the 
worshippers of Shiva and those of Bhairava, the earth god,, and the fact 
that a caVe is used as the temple also points to earthworship. In Hosh- 
i4rpur Dewat "tSiddb is said to have sucked milk from an uncalved cow 
(doubtless a form of parthenogenesis) and his shrine is consulted for sick 
children or cattle. 

But the accounts of the Siddh^s origin are so discrepant that nothing 
certain can be predicated of his cult. The fact that his fair^s held 
annually on the Ou^d Naumi, the day uiter the Janamysh (mi in BhAdon, 
points to some connection with Guga. Again it is said that only men of 
good caste are permitted to worship at the cave, and that the 
changed his abode and appeared in five different places during a rednt 
famine, but returned at length to his first home. 

Dewat Siddh must not be confused with Siddh Deota who, accord* 
ing to Oldham, has numerous sinall altars and slabs of stone in the 
KAngra valley. On these are sculptured foot-prints of Buddha, known 
as Siddh-pAt, and they are often seen decked with flowers. Oldham 
identified Siddh Deota with the Boddhisattwa Manjusri and s|>eaks of 
images of Siddh or Buddha at Baijn?ith and another temple to Shiva, as 
welfas of a Siddh deota of Siddh Kot, a very ancient and popular cult.^ 
The sign of a Siddh in Chamba also is a pair#f foot prints and to him a 
pair of sandals are offered.^ But the correctness of Oldharn^s deductions 
is open to question. He describes a new image of Buddha which its 
priest, an orthodox Brahman, called Siddh deota. It is doubtful if the 
image was one of Buddha if new, though an old image might bereveted 
as that of a Siddh. In HoshiArpur, where there are !(♦ or 12 Siddhsand 
the one at Baratri is of some importance, the cult is said to be a branch 
of Shiv worship, and as local divinities of the outer Himalayas all their 
shrines are found on the tops of the green hills * 

At the ShivUa known as Sidh-Singhwila in Moga a fair is held at 
the Shivratri. This temple was built in S. 19H4} by Sidh SUngh, JA^. 
It contains an ijuage of Shiva made of stone. Its administration is car- 
ried on bjr a Saniasi sddhu who is celibate The jtnjdri vvaaheii^^^ ling 
or symbol of Shiva twice a day and performs dfti morning and fvening. 

Rosaries. — The Hindu rosary in the Punjab is called japmdla and 
contains 1 08 beads, excluding the sumer or head bead, but each sect has 
its special type of bead, as the following table shoWs : — 

Shaivas ... fndrdksha ... the dark brown seeds of 

the Tuirdksha^clceotarpui 
ganitrus. 

§ 253. 

2 Ih.t § 162. According to tlie Simla Hill BtaUs Gateiteer, Bil4«pur, p, 11, a favourite 
ofteriug to Dewat Siddb ii a small pa^r of wooden sandals, and stones so marked are bis 
coBfiooneat symbol. i. 

* Eos h\irgwr€Hu»tf$0r, 1904, p. 6S, For Siddb Biritjg Lok, so. p. 111 mpn. 
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hhaifdknha . . 

the brown seeds of the 
Madrdlkaha. 

Vaishnavas 

• • • 

tuhimdla 

the white seeds of i;he 
oeymum saerum* 

Do. 

... 

chandartmdla 

sandaLwood stained red* 

ShAktas 

• s t 

naridrdih 

yellow beads made of 
turmeric root. 

All Hindus 


kadam*H mdla 

of white beads made of 
kadamba^nauelea eadcmbih 
wood. 

Rijputs 

Wealthy Brahmans, 

pramdl ... 

red coral. 

Khatris and Benias 

Benias and lower 

muktamdla 

white pearls. 

castes 

... 

kamaldodi ht 
mdla 

the black seeds of the tamal 
ddda 1?) 



Tiitbal deities. 


Most of the tribal (Jelties appear to be forms of Shiv or semi-mythical 
ancestors equated to Shiv. 


Bdfwa, — Apparently Bdba B4z (or Bij) was an ancestor of the Bajus* 
He was a very who worshipped on the bank of the Chen£b at 

Chak Khoj a, near TPIiuklian, Ishwar in the shape of Lakhmanji appeared 
to him out of the river. So did the Jal Pir. Then he became a Siddh 
(f.tf. a famous saint). When he died he was burled, not burned, and his 
mmadh^ is there. Near it is a temple or thiknrdwdra of Ra^hon&thji. 
The principal wdrat in it is one of Thakurji, but there are smaller 
of Shiv, Vishnu, Krishan and Devi, Lakhmanji, Ram Chandar and 
others. When Baz was recojo^nized by the gods and became a Biddh the 
Bajus all put on necklaces of iuhi ia token that they were followers of 
B4z.^ 

ChdhiL—PJi the mandir called Jogi Pir at Kuli Ch^hil&n in tahsil 
Moga a fair is held on the 4jth naurdtra in Chet. This temple is called 
aftef aph^hil Jdj, It contains no image, and the worship is only offered 
to Joj^iHr. A faqir keeps it clean, but the offerings go to a Xhikur 
Brahthan in whose family this office is hereditary,^ 

At the temple of RAja Pir in RajiAna, tahsil Moga, in Firoz- 
pur two fairs are held, one on the chaudas of Chetj the other on 1st 
'Tho B&Jw .• have a onnona rhyme 

Ufiche pin4o» aia Mihr J)4du THa 9 

** Tujhe Mdmah, M^nga^ Ndr Singh, Nardin dia, 

Anr hhi dia, amr dhi dia/* 

Baa hhi dia/* 

Ifihr Dj^du Dta, a MCrisi, c from Uuohe Find and said to the anocstorof the 
Bijwas: — Narain as givea you Minak. Man^a and N4r Singh.^' The Bijwa said 
* Ba$ f V ** He has given you Bas »hio**-*'Bas heing a daughter of the Bdjwa. Hindus 
of the olan may not say has and after a meal i hey s«»y *»nand Kogagd, 

* Jogi Fir is allQiled to ia the.ar^ie ou the Chihil in Yol. ll, p. 146 infra. 

MK 
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^s4k1i. was a J&t*^ The date of its foandation is not knowii^ bat 
it is said to have existed before the settlement of the village. It contains 
no imago^ only a platform of burnt brick. Its administration is carried 
on bv the (xil Jits, its votaries. They bring a Gil Jat ehela to officiate 
at tne fair and he takes the offerings. Churi or hardh pirMd is 
offered^ but only by Gil No sacred lamp is lit.- At the fair both 

men and women dance before the sanctuaiy. 

Oofiya * — ^In Rup&na, a village in Muktsar tabsil^ lived one B41a 
Din, a Muhammadan and a Goriya by tribe. He was a fa(iir who used 
to make charms etc. and was very popular, so the fair hold there was 
called Goraya after his tribe. On his death on tiOth Phagan S. 1954 a 
brick platform was raised on which his tomb rests. It contains no 
image. The administration vests in a darwesh who lights lamps at the 
tomb. The fair is held on 20th Phigan and sweetmeats etc. are 
offered.* 

Mallhi . — At the temple known as M^iri Lachhman at Pabbian in 
Ludhiana a large fair is held annually on the day after the Chet 
eiaudas. The villagers .who are Jits of the Mallhi got thus describe 
its origin;— At Charkh in the Kalsla State a large fair is held on this 
date, and as the Mallhi Ja^s are entitled to the offerings made there, 
those of Pabbiin claimed a share in them, but the Mallhis of Charkh 
refused it. So about 8u0 years ago the Mallhis of Pabian sent Shaman, 
their mirdsiy to Charkh to bring two bricks and two oil lamps belonging 
to the mdri from that place clandestinely. With the bricks the founda- 
tion of the mdri at Pabian was laid in the time of lt4i Qarar of Tal- 
wandij and the fair which now attracts about 10,000 people every year 
was inaugurated. The mdri is a large dome-shaped, building of brick, 
22 feet square and about 43 feet in height. It is two sfe reyed with an 
open court-yard on all sides which with the nidn building occupies 1 2 
bxstoan of land in all. Inside the mdri is a platform of 10 bricks, 4 feet 
9 inches long and 3 feet 8 inches wide, but no image of any sort. 
Several hundred Mghas of uncultivated land are aitachtd to the mdri 
for holding the fair, and no one uses any wood standing on this land for 
his own purposes. There is no mahan* or manager, but the Mallhi Jats 
collectively take the offerings. The only form of worship is that men 
and women of the village gather there every Thursday and distribute 
sugar in fulfilment of vows. At the fair people from a distance also 
offer presents which they had vowed to present, if by the grace of the 
MAriwala Pir their desires have been fulfilled. People also bring cattle 
to get them cured by a night's stay at the mdxi. Inside the mdri i ^ 
another but smaller dome known as the temple of Bhairon. He, it is 
said, was a devotee of Lachhinau by whose name the mdri is known.'* 

This fair is clearly connected with the one thus described At the 
temple of Lachman biddh at Miri village in Moga tahsfl a fair is held 
annually on 14th Chet, Lachman was a Mallhi Jfit The temple 

^ He WM a Oil and to epociany affeeted by the Wairei Gib ; Vol. II, p. 3C0, 

^ Thii fair if not idlnded to on p. 803, Yol. II, infra, and is not apparently a tribal 
one. 

< In the article on the Mallhi Jit* fV'ol. Ill, p. 68, i^fra) this mdri it deeoribed ai that 
of lllak Bdlf ancestor of the clan. 
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oontftms no image. Only a round ^a4;form which is kept covered with 
a eheet. A lamp is lit every evening by a Msdihi of M&ri« No 
pufdri ifi employed^ but one of the tribe is chosen to officiate at the fair 
and he takes the offerings. 

Sindiu.^At the place called Kili Pmsa or K&1& Mohar^ in Kohar- 
Singhw^la in Firozpur tahsfl no fair is held Tradition says ^t 
K&la^ a Sindhu Jnt Lahore^ was a cattle thief who 

ravaged all the countryside between FarCdkot and Kt>t Kapdra, until he 
met 5 saints to whom he gave milk to drink. They named him Kdld 
Paisa. A few days after this, he died and was burnt at this spot 
which is held sacr^. His descendants founded many villages named 
after them, such as Kohar-SinghwAla, Jhok Thel Singh etc. The custom 
of the Sindhu Jd^s is to lay one brick on this spot when any of them 
visits it. A bride and bridegroom also do obeisance to it and offer gur etc. 
Kobar-Singhwdla village was only founded some 60 years ago. A mtrdsi 
lives at the place, and the Sindhu Jats make offerings of gut etc. which 
are taken by him. At the tndri or tomb of Mana Singh, zailddr, a fair 
is held on the Baisakhi every year. He was a Hindu Mahtam who 
died some 20 years ago, and his descendants built him a mdf4 of brick. 
The fair is attended by 1000 or *2000 people, the Granth being recited 
and hatdh panhdd distributed among the visitors. Lamps are lit at 
the Baisdkhi, Diwali and Amdvas. 

According to a legend current in Sidikot Kdla Pir came from 
Ghazni in Central India, and settled in the Punjab. As his eyes were 
never closed when he slept, people thought he was always awaae. He 
had two servants {tdgis) a Brahman and Mirssi, who were with him 
day and night His enemies first asked the Mirdsi when he slept, and 
he replied that he never slept. Then they asked the Brahman who 
betrayed the truth that he slept with his eyes open. So with the 
Brahman^s connivance they came and kille<l him, and his head fell at 
the spot where he was slain, but his body continued fighting sword in 
hand until some women met it and said one to another Look 1 a 
headless body is fighting/* Then it fell to the ground and Kdla Pir 
declared that his offspring would never trust Brahmans. So wherever 
Sindhu Jdts live they build a place to Kdla Pir in their village according 
to their means, and at a wedding bring the bride and bridegroom there 
to ^aldm* They also give a goat, a rupee and other gifts according to 
their means to the Mirdsi. 

How these tribal deities come to be regarded as emanations or 
manifestations of Shiva cannot as yet be exp'ained. Possibly some light 
on the problem could be obtained Irom Professor Chatteijee’s work on 
Shaivism in Kashmir, but despite repeated efforts no copy of that work 
has come into the compiler’s hands. 

It is, in this connection, curious to note that Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
said : — Shivdlas are not at all uncommon in the villages, built almost 
without exception by Banias. The priests are gomins or fogis^ generally 
of the hanpha\e or ear-pierced clan, and they take the offering. No 
Brahmans can partake of the offerings to Shiv, or be priests in bis tem- 

^ * Black pice' or 'Black nokari literally. No explanation of this coriona name is 
given. It appears on p. 425 of Tol. Ill as Kdld Mibr, bnt Kdld Mohar must be mors 
eorrect as Kald Paisa is Its synonym. 
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though the^ will worship him and sometimes assist in the cere* 
monies^ thus deviating from the strict rule of the original cult. On the 
Sheoritris on the 18th of Sfiwan and Phagan such people as have fasted 
will go to the Shivila ; but it is seldom entered on any other days.^^^ The 
B&nias are essentially a caste of the south-east Punjab. On the other 
hand, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar, chiefly worshipped by the Qujars and 
Bijpdts, is apparently dissociated from Shaivism, for its great festival 
is held on the Salono, in the south-east of the Province^, and this festival 
fells on the l5th of the light half of Sdwan, a day not apparently devoted 
to Siva, for it is auspicious for the consecration of amulets, or mMiV, 
which are then put on. Brahmans and Bairdgfs take the offerings to 
Vishnu, and there would not appear to be any Shaiva Brahmans in this 
part of India, though they exist elsewhere, one of their number having 
founded the Jangam sect. 

It appears to be impossible to reduce the ritual of any cult to hard 
and fast rules, but that of Shiva in Karnal offers most varied features. 
Thus the ihin&la at Kirraach Chak is visited on the hadt ashtami in 
Bhidon, while that of Jagan Nath is visited on the tarostU in Sdwan 
and Phigan, and the ehahufrn or platform of Shiva in Daudpura only 
on the /am/Zin Phdgaii, This last only contains a stone image of 
Shiva^ one foot high. A Jogi only attends at the fair and he takes 
all the offerings. Nop/rdrt is employed and no scared lamp is lit. 
On the other hand, the temple at Kirmaeh contains 15 stone images of 
Sflig R4m and 4* brass images of Lai Ji, while an image oi Hanuman 
stands in a small temple to Thakar in the precincts of the main mandir. 
Its administration is carried on by a Bair.igi. That of Jagan Nath 
contains a stone image of Shiva 15 inches high, one of Parbati 18 inches 
high and an effigy of Hanurain is painted in vermillionon the wall. Its 
administration vests in a* Brahman. Occasionally it is said of a wandir 
that itspf. 7 dre must be a Brahman, but he may generally be aGosdInor 
a Jogi and may celebrate all the offices of the temple like a Brahman. A 
pujdri may be hereditary or elected, or liis office may go by spiritual des- 
cent if it vests in any order. But a Brahman pnjiv i is generally here- 
ditary.* The greatest differences arc found too r<>garding the bhog^ the 
use of a scared lamp and the maintenance of fire. How far all or any of 
these divergences in ritual are due to the various deities associated 
with Shiva it is impossible to say, but the gods and godlings found in 
his temple vary infinitely. For example, at the Skivdi'a of Ek Onkfir 
at Karniil the annual fair, held on the dhnf sndi Bhudon, is frequented 
both by Hindus and MuharnmaJans who pay their devotions alike# 
Founded by Bawa Kirpal at the charges of Mahdraja Ranjit Singh, 
in S. 1873, it contains a stone image of Mahadeo, feet high and 
2 feet thick, a stone image of that god only 6 inches high, and one of 
Sita H feet high : also stone images of Parbati (9 inches high), of 
Lachhman (H feet), one in red stone of Asht-bhuji (10 inches high), 

^Earn&l 8$tU Sep.,l68B, §364. 

3 Idid., § 882 . 

» That is to B.*y, a Br hman if appointed pujdr ' would transmit his ofRoe to bis de- 
.fcendantf. Th s may seem incompatible with Jbbet son's view% but probably a Brabmaa 
who becomes a Jog^ or Gosafu is eligible 'or appuintment m a Sl.iva temple as he loses 
his Biahmanhood by entering one of those orders and yet retains his hereditaiy sanctity. 
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mi small stone images of S4Ug U&m, Ganesh and Gomti. A clay image 
of Handmin stands in its^ outer wall The pujdri, who is al^ws 
selected from the Gosdins, is held in great respect, and'performs %11 the 
rites of worship. The use of e^aras is ceremonial and all the s4dkus 
are provided with it. is offered morning and evening A diuni 

or sacred fire is alwaya^hept burning and votaries also light lamps at 
the temple. 

The of the Gir Gosdfns at Karndl is said to have been in 
existence for 800 years. It contains stone images of Devi and Shiva. 
JBkop is offered in the morning, and a sacred lamp lit in the evening is 
kept burning all night. 

The aifal or mandir of the Bairdgis at Karn&l is visited on the 
Janamanipni in Bhddon. It is said to be 500 years old and contains 
images of Krishna and Radhika made of brass ; a copper image of 
Handman and a stone image of SAlig Rim; and another image of 
Handm^n made of clay and set on a wall Its administration vests 
in a BairAgi pujdri, by sect a Mimanadi and by a R<jpdt. He is 
celibate and held in great respect. He performs all the rites. BJlo^ 
is offered on tire jananunlitmi in Bhadoii and distributed among all 
the visitors. A .sacred lamp is lit every evening. No distinction is made 
in the offerings of different Hindu castes 

At the maitoi Gosi'n Bawa Bhagwangir no fair is held, Rut the 
place is visited on each IMouday in Sawan and on the SkivchaudaB in 
Phagan ; on which occasions offerings of water are made. Said to be 
400 years old, it contains 4 stone pindis of Shiva, varying in height 
from 4 to 6 inches and 3 stone images of Devi, each 2 inches high. 
The Gosdin pujdn is held in great respect and as such is styled maiant. 
He performs all the rites of worship. The use of is not cere- 

monial Bkog is offered in the morning Sacred fire is kept burning. 
No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. 
Connected with this is the Gosam dhera in Pansana. 

At the asfhal of the Bairdgis no fair is held, but the place is 
visited by people who fast on the badi ashtt/ii in Bhadon and make 
offerings of water The story is that Vishnu dwelt here for some time 
and after his dejiartiire a cow lived on the same spot and in her honour 
the temple was eventually built. It has been in existence for 200 
years, and contains a brass image of Krishna, with two brass images of 
Balmokand Ji, all 4 inches high, while that of Devi is 6 inches in 
height. Three brass images of Nariin each 2^ inches Jiigh stand under 
a canopy. The height of a brass image of Hanumdn is inches. 
There are also small oval-shaped stones which are called Salig Rim. 
The administration is carried on by a Bairdgi who is a Vaishnava. He 
is celibate and the senior ciela or disciple always succeeds his gurd. 
The mahant is held in great resi^ect and performs all the rites. The 
use of cinran is ceremonial Bnog is first offered to the images in the 
morning and evening and then distributed among all present at the 
shrine. Sacred fire is always kept burning but a lamp is lit in the 
evening only. No distinction is made in the offerings of different 
Hindu oafites. Connected with this is the dhera in Pai*thali. The 
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smSM or osMal of Devi Die Bairigi has existed sinoe the eettlement 
of the village, 100 jrears ago. It contahjie brass images of Handmln^ 
Sftlig BIm, Khaniya, Bidhika and Shivji. The administration is 
carried on by a Bairigi. 

Another Gosifn mandir is that of Elba SIhib Mohini in Barota 
who died in S. 1898. Founded in S. 19'}1 it has no fair, but it is built of 
Iwickand contains his tomb with a few brass and stone idols placed roiihd 
it. Sacred fire is always kept burning. No distinction is made in the 
offerings of different Hindu castes. A Shivala is connected Wh it. 

The ahhdra of B4wa Sohjgir in Halka Uncha Sewana waa erected 
in commemoration of the Bawa after whom it is called. It contains 
the tombs of many saints, and has a shivala in its preciiKjts containing 
a stone image of Gaurin PIrbati and one of Sllig Rim, both IJ feet 
high. A sacred lamp and fire are both kept burning in the temple. 
No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. Con- 
nected wth this is the ahhara of the same Biwa in Karnal. 

A shrine of obscure origin is the mairi of Saidiil Singh in KarniU 
No fair is held here, and nothing is known of its history. It contains 
no image. Its administration vests in a celibate Jogl. No bkog is 
offered, but lamps are lit on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The samddhs of Bdbas Sital Puri and Bal Puri at Kaithal date from 
the Mtlghal times. The place is visited on the Dasehrannd pdrnnmdshi 
in Phlgan, when sweets are distributed among the visitors. The 
mahant is a GosAin. Connected with these are 5 shmUas:^ 

(e) called Gobha, a very old building, containing a black stone 
image of Mahadeo ; 

(lY) of Nanda Mai, which contains the Jitiff of MahAdeo, also 
of black stone : 

(m) of Dani RAi, wliieb also contains a black stone If'nff of 
Mabadeo and a white stone image of Vishnu which is 8 
feet high, with an image of Ganesh 1 foot in height : 

{iv) of Janta Mai Chaudhri : 

(«?) of Bbdi Sher Singh. 

These two last are modern, being only about 60 or 70 years old. 
They contain similar litiffs. 

Other Puri slirines are 

{i\ the Dera of Brij L41 Puri at Kaithal which contains an 
image of Bishan Bhagwdnand a of Shiva. The priest 
is a Gosaiu who is in special request at weddings and 
funerals. Connected with it are 
(a) two mandir of ThAkar ,Tf, each containing stone images 
of RAdha and Krishna 1 cubit high : 

(I) two small ^hivdlas, each containing a stone ling of Shiva ; 
and 

(c) a mandir of Devi KAli which contains an image of the 
goddess, 1 cubit high. 

(if) the samddh of Baba Raj Puri where an annual fair is held 
on the ihddshi in Asauj. 
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shrines or samddhi of RimthaU are of some interest. The 
original mmddhs are those of Biitehisth-puri Saniasi and bis disciple Dar* 
bir-pori, but Bashisth-puri does not seem to have founded the sdccession^ 
for we are told that at Kaithal and Delhi are the nam&dhn of Sitisd*puri 
who was the spiritual foi'crunner of Darb4r-puri : in Agondh is the 
iamddk of L&l^purl, the spiritual great-grandfather of Darbir-puri ; 
in Rheri Qhul4m Ali is that of Deo-puri his disciple ; while at 
Bhdna, Chika Ndbha are iamddks of other disciples of his. In several 
villages of Fatiilla also Banddhs of his disciples are to be found. No- 
thing seems to be known of Basbisth-puri or Darb ir-puri^s other predeces- 
sors^ but be himself is said to have been a Kayasth by caste and a 
grandee of Sh4b Jahin's court about 850 years ago. He resigned his 
^oasinhip and was offered 12 villages in mndjx^ but only accepted 
one^ Rdmthali, to which place he brought the remains of Bashisth-puri 
from Pasawal,* a village some miles away. Here Darbdri LAI, as his name 
was, settled down as the ascetic Darbar-puri, his fame gaining him 
thousands of followers. The Bewal or brick building over the namddh 
was built in the time of Mahant Nirbha-puri about 100 years ago. Ht 
in an octagon facing east and about 40 feet high, surmounted by a guilt 
JtalaB. Its interior is 1 :^ feet square and contains the of Ba* 

sbisth-pnri and DarbAr-puri. It opens to the north where there are 
BamddhB of Aupurna, the sister of Darbar-puri and of his wife. No 
images exist. The samddha are all circular, standing, about 4 feet high 
above a platform and some 6 feet iu circumference. Numerous other 
aamddh stand on the platform. Five smaller detaals stand on the east 
and south of the larger one and a temple to Sivaji (Mahadeo) is situat- 
ed on the platform to the south of it. Two fairs are held, one on the 
phag, the day after the Holi, commemorating the day of Bashisth-purFs 
demise; the other, the hJian^ara at the 7th of Sawan badi the date of 
DarbAr-puri^s death. The administration is carried on by a mahant 
who is the spiritual head of the sect, elected by the other mahanU and 
members of the brotherhood. No Brahmans are employed. A supervisor 
{kdfbdri) looks to the cultivation of the land and other matters not 
directly under the management of the Bddhds, Another man is in 
charge of the stores and is called kotkar. But it is the pujdri*B duty to 
look after everything that appertains to the dewal. The whole of 
this administration is carried on by the mahant and under his supervi- 
sion-external affaire he manages with the consent of his kdrbdri and 
others fitted to advise him. The position of the chief mahant is that 
of the manager of a Hindu joint family. As the spiritual head of the 
sect he is the only man who can admit disciples, do worship at the pha^ 
and on SAwan badi Batmi and perform the hatvan on Chet sudt 
mhtami^ 

The ritu^ is as follows -The whole Of the dewal and the platform 
is washed daily at 4 a. m, at all seasons. The sarnddhs are also washed 
and clothed. At 8 o’clock chandan and dhup are offered to all' the 
shrines and to MahAdeo. Bhog is offered first to the and then 

the langar is declared open at noon. At 4 r. m. dhup is offered to all 

^ But tbs same acoount also says that Darbir*piui obtained a grant of villages origi- 
nally granted to eftal-puri of Kaithal. This was about 850 years ago. The institntioA 
then appears to have been origiiuJly at Kaithal. 
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the $af»ddhs. Arii begins at sunset, hhog is ofiered at 8 r. m. and then 
the doors are closed. The ceremonial of eriiij^ of bhmg at the ^mddk$ 
is in vogue, but there is no ceremonial use of ehdras or any other in- 
toxicant in the sect. In PhAgan qn‘ the phag day as well as in Siwan 
on the 7th a special bhog is offered to the wn&jh which consists of 
fried gram and rotra (flour and sugar) andihis is offered as nmii 
to any one that worships the ^amddks, A sacred lamp is kept lit daf;*- 
and night throughout the year A special feature at Rimthali is that 
the doors of the langar are not closed against any body, equality being 
the guiding rule, the mahant and men of the highest caste taking jfche 
same food as the lowest, excepting Chamars and sweepers who are not 
allowed to ascend the platform but may worship from the ground. 
Offerings are not accepted from a Ddm, Bharii, Chuhrfi or Bids. The 
shrines at Kaithal, Agondh, Baran, Kheri Ghuldm All, Hahiina Chika, 
Mansa, Kishangarh, Khandepat, Radhrana, Masinghan in Pati^i 
Ndbha town, Delhi town and Chhota Darieba v»re all connected ^th 
this shrine. 

Panipat* The astkal of the Bairigis in Trikhu is connected with the Trikhu 
bathing fair founded by Bairdgi Sohlu R6m, a.great devotee ; it has 
been in existence for 500 years. It contains stone images af-- Krishna, 
Bddbika and Bal Deo, 1^ spans high and all set on a small square. 
Below them stand brass idols of Rddhika and Krishna, each 1 span nigh. 
There are also 4 brass images of Bala Jf, each a span high, just before 
which are seated 6 brass idols of Gopal Jf. A few stone idolfi of Silig 
Ram also stand in front of them. The Bairagi in charge is by mste 
Niy'iwafe and hj got an tJchat. A bhog of milk or sweetmeat is offered 
morning and evening, but the sacred lamp is lit only in the evening. 
Arti is performed morning and evening vrhen all the images are wash^ 
and dried. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes. Connected with this are the shrines in Dnher, Lotha, Rehr, 
Brahmanmajra, Alupur, Tara, Lohari, Gangtha and Mondhlawi in 
Rohtak and Hat in Jind,. These are all governed by the mahant whose 
disciples are appointed to each temple. He goes on tour and examines 
all toe accounts of income At the election of a new mahant a free 
distribution of food or bhanddr is celebrated. 

The Trikhu Tfrath at P4nipat is visited on the iomii-amdwaf^ 
a bathing fair, to which great religious importance attaches. Trikhu 
means ^ three-sided/ but its other meaning is ‘ to wash away the sins 
of all those who bathe In the tank,^ The Tirath dates from the time of 
the MahdbhSrata. West of it is the temple of Jakash 'which is very 
old* It contains the images of Jakhash and his spouse Jakhashni* 

Ksrnd. mandir of Tirath ParAlsar in Balopura fair is held every year 

on the ikddfihu In the desert, where this temple now otands, Falsra 
Rishi used to meditate. After his death the place was depopulated, but 
the pond dug by him was frequented by the people. The temple has 
only been in existence for 80 years. In the precincts of the main build- 
ing are 8 smcJler mndin and a tank. The image of Shiva is of stone, 
. one span high. Of those of Bfima and Sita, S41ig R6m, Gopfil, Durga 
and Handm&n, the first five are of metal and each is a onbit high. The 



la«t naMed ia of oly'v PifAdii^^ b carried on by a Goe&ln, by 
caste a Bhin^ram and Atraak use of eharas is ceremonial. *BAog 
is offered and then distri nted sEDljS^ those present* Sacred fire is kept 
burning but a lamp lit only in the Wening No distinction is made in 
the offerings of differeojb Hindu castes. Connected with this are the 
4$hra$ of thn Gos^fns H^rdwar and Karnal. 

The wandir of Jug»f Kishor in Guli is old having been in existence 
for 400 years. It contains 145 meta) imaST^s of Rddha, Krishn and 
Sdiig K4m, each I J* feet high. Its administration vests in a Bairigi 
pujtith a- ^aishnata, hv Achtnr. The use of cAam is ceremonial. 

Bhcg is offered ,an(l then distributed among all those present The 
sacred lamp^Jlt"^ the evening. Connected with this are the shrines 
*|j!i Sari» PurS^^ai K^rn^l, Japrdli, Gangn, Nismali and in Tabird. 

The Katli^jSintain is a Tfrath. Of the temple built round it tbe 
olde|fr*\s the one oa lied Kaghundth ji ka Mandar. H^,ihe Katas R4j 
fair4i|,feeld on 1st Baisakh, and tlie neighbouring vil^agbrs^^bathe on the 
BOffiAwifi^amAwasya* mUi at solar and lunar eclipses. ^ is derived 

^From ha^hh^ ^lift ejfe ^ because at the creation water fell from the eye of 
Shiva tit ^18 spot and formed the spring. When the Pindus reached ifj, 
all but Tidhisht'i|a di^-nk its water and became senseless, but he sprinkl- 
ed som| of the water on them and restored their senses. Hence it is 
also eSned Amarhujid. On (he north-west the water is very deep abd 
is believed to be fathomless, so Katds is also called Dharti ka netri or 
Hbe eye^pf earth.* Stone images of Ram Cbandar, Lakshman. Sfta and 
Handman statKl in the Ragliunatb mandar* They are 5 ft high. 

The charge of Bairagis wlio recite Kaghundth^s mantra. 

Other teniplel have beeji built by Rajas and private persons and 
shivdlaB are attached to them The />u/«rw are Bral mans. 

The peak in Jhelum called Tilla is 25 miles south-west of the town (piixa 
of that name. Guru Gcrakhnith settled at Tilla in the Treiayug Jogian* 
after Rdmchandar and adopted Bal Nath as his d’sciple Bal Ndth 
underwent penance on Tilla hence it was called Bal Natli^s Tilla after 
him. Riji Bhartari, a disciple of Guru Gorakhnath, also learnt to 
.practise penance from Pal Nath at Tilla and a ciive at Tilla is named 
after him to this day. It is said that owing to a dispute between the 

and his fellow disciples he cut off part of Tilla and carried it to 
Jhang where it terms the Kirnna hill, ThUa is the head^quarters of the 
Jogis and from a roinoie period all the other places of the Jogis in the 
Punjab have been under it. The ancient mandirB on this hill were all 
destroyed during the Wuhammadan inroads, and the existing temples 
were all built in the reign of Raji Man. A fair is held here on the 
ahivTotri, but as the road is a difiicult one and the water bad, people do 
not attend it in great numbers. Most of the Jogis visit the place on a 
sktvrairi in order to see the cave, and layiiaen go too there. Food is 
supplied by the gaddhasktn but some people use Iheir own. A lamp 
has been kept burning in one of the temples for a very long tImO. It 
consumes a ser of oil in 24 Louis. Jogfs chant a mantra wdien tjiey go 
to see it, but this mantra is not disclosed to any one but a Jogi.. "It is 
transmitted by one logi to another. 

Kob6t town possesses a tkdn JogfAu which is visited* by Hindus 
feom Koh&t TIrdh. Its firs dress ifi rtd and have their cars tom. 

m ^ 
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■ Near Bswanna are the Bhrines of'i^mlth imd Lachi Bim. At the 
former Hindus assemble to bathe at Baisikhi instead of going to 
Khushhilgarb* At the latter gatheryfi^s take pi ce several times a year* 

The mandifM of Nagar Jf and Qop41 Nfith Jf in tahsil Dera Ismail 
Kh4n were founded nearly 500 years ago, by Agu Ji Brahman. After 
his death his son went to .Sindh where he became flm disciple of a Gos4fii* 
and acquired power to work miracles. On his return home he brought 
with him an image of Sri Gop41 Natli which he enshrined in the temple 
in S. 1600. The temples were once washed away by* the Indue, but the 
images were afterwards recovered and enshrined in new temples in the 
town. One of the temples contains a brass image of Nagar Jf, 1 foot 
high, seated on a throne. The other temple contains a similar image of 
‘Gopi N4tb. Nagar Jf^s tdmple is managed by Gkisains and Oopi 
N4th^s by a person emplored by them. A Brahman is employed in 
each temple to perform vvorsliip etc. Bhog of sweetment, fruits and 
milk with sugfit is offered thrice a day. A sacred lafnp or jot is only 
kept burning iu the mandir of Nagar Jf. Twelve mundirs and $kiMla9 
are connected with these. 

TAe thela or wallet of Kewal jRdm^ — Kewa^ Bdrh left Bera Ohizi 
Khdn for Dera Ismail to become a devotee I'hero he dwelt in a 
secluded comer of Gopi Nath^s mandir, spvei^d out his wallet on 
which he sat absorbed in meditation. This thela (wallet) l»as been 
worshiped for 400 vears. Hindus have their children's hair,4(Jiit here 
and make offerings in fulfilment of vows, chain is also performed 

here. The Brahman officiating .at the temple iate^ all the offerings ex- 
cept the sugar which is fust offered to the wallet and then thrown 
amongst the gather-ng' to be carried away. The sugar thus taken is 
considered sacred. The place is visited on the Baisakhi, in Chet and in 
Bhddon. 

SAIVA CULTS IN THE HILLS. 

The cult op Shiuigul or Shrigul in Sirmur. 

Siva is not extensively worshipped under that name in the 
Punjab Himalayas, but two cults, those of Shirigul and Mahasu, 
appear to be derivatives of Saivism, That of Shir’gul is especially 
interesting and is described below. The home of this god is on the 
Chaur* (Chur) Peak which is visible from Simla. But he is worshipped 
chiefly in Sirmur, from which Stale comes the following account of his 
myth, temples and cnlt ; — 

Shirigul (or Sargul,^ fancifully derived from sard cold) has special 
power over cold, and> 'according to one account, is propitiated by a fair in 
order to avert ^Td and jaundice. In 6( me dim w ay this attribute appears 
to be connect^ with the following version of the Shirigul legend; — 
Shirigul^s expeditions , to Delhi were made in quest of the colossal 
vessels of brass wjrfch the Muhammadans had taken aw ay. On his return 
his motheris sistqr in law brought him satin (porridge) to eat, and, as he 
had no 'water, it gushed out near a field at Shaya, a village in the Karli 

^ See article in the Imperial Gazetteer of India^ 

* iChe name is probably a ooiraption of Srf €Kini.t 
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Udqa. Having washed he to eat the ^a^tuwhen suddenly 

he saw some insects in it and at once refused to eat it. After rescuing 
his kinsmen from Uie snake he went again to Delhi and attacked the 
Turks Hiiigle- handed, killing great numbers of them^ but suddenly seeing 
a stone tied to a 6or> or banyan tree, he knew that it ha<i beeh sent by 
the wife of his servant (6/mrj, by name Ohui^u, as a signal of distress. 
Sbirigul at once returned^nd found that all the members of Churd^s 
family, except his wife, liad been transformed into one body by the 
serpents, and even to this day any branched stone is supposed tp be 
Oburd's family and is much venerat^. 

The following is another legend which is current regarding the 
origin of the cult : — Oue Bhakacu, a liajput, of Shaya, had no offspring, 
and desiring a son ho journeyed to Kasiumr where dwelt Pa non, a 
whose iioUsj he Visitel in order to eonsult him. The pan4it^9 
wife, however, told. Bn:ikiird that he was sleeping, and that he used to 
rnoiaiu asleep foe six mouths at a stretch. 

Bhakaru was^disappoiuted at not being able to consult the paniit, 
bat being himseii endowed with spirituai power, he created 
cat which scratched tlie ijJLudU and awoke him. Learning thaD 
Bhakard iiad thus hal power to disturb his sleep, the })an4i^ ad- ' 
mitted him and to^l iiim he was ciiiidless, because he had com* 
mitted Brahm-halia, or i> rah man-murder, and that he should in 
atonement marry a Brahman girl, by whom he would become the father 
of an iucarnaupn. Bhakard accordingly married a Bha| girl'of high 
degree and to/ her were born two sons, ^kirigul and Chanddsar, both 
the parents dying soon after their birlh. The boys then went to their 
maternal uncle's uouse and iShirigul was oiuploycd in grazing his sheep, 
while Chandesar tended tlio Ci^ws. But one day their uncle's wife in 
malice mixed Hies and spiders with iSiiirigul's suHu^ or porridge, and 
when lie tbscovored this, Shirigul threw away the food aud ded to the 
forest, whereupou the ^aUa turned into a swarm of wasps which 
attacked aud killed the uncle's wife. IShirigul took up his abode in 
the <J)hur Dhar, whence one day he saw Delhi, and, being seized with 
a desire to visit it, he left Churu, a Bhdr * Kanet by caste, in charge of 
Ids dwelling, collected a number of gifts and set out for the city. 
Halting near J hi! ilain-kd, the lake of iiainka ", his followers were 
attacked by a tiger which he overcame, but spated on condition that 
it should not again attack men. Again, at Koiar in the ELi&rda Dun, 
he subdued a dragon which he spared on the same terms, teaching 
Delhi lie went to a trader's shop who weighed the gifts he had brought, 
but by his magic powers made their weight appear only just equal to 
the pasang or difference between the scales, h^t^tthiri^ul in return sold 
him a skein of silk which ho miraculously made to outweigh all that 
the trader possessed. The trader hastened to the ' Mughal emperor for 
redress and fciliirigul was arrested while cooking his food on las feet, 
because iii digging out a ch uld he had found a bone in the soil. In the 
straggle to arrest Shirigul his cooking vessel was overturned aud the 
food flowed out in a burning, torrent which destroyed half the city* 

^Pxobahly bkdr^ * serf ant,’ is meanly aad„ if t(v we should lead "ChnnS, the Miii*, a 
BiDSt hy 
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Bvrattnslly Shiiis^ was faksa before tbe emperor wbo oast bim into 
pmoni but Shirigul could not be fettered, so the emi>eror, in order to 
defile him, had a cow killed and pinioned him with the thong of its hide. 
Upon this Shirigul wrote a letter to Gugi Pir ot the Bdgar in Bik&n£r 
and sent it to him by a crow. The Pir advanced with his army, defeat^ 
the emperor, and released Shirigul, whose bonds he severed with his 
teeth. Shirigul then returned to the Chur Peak. 

During his absence the demon Asur Danun had attacked Churu, 
completely defeating him and taking possession of half the peak* 
Shirigul thereupon cursed Churd who was turned into a stone still to be 
seen on the spot, and assailed Asur Ddnun, but without success, so he 
appealed to Indra, who sent lightning to his aid and cxj)elled Asur 
D&nun from the Chur. The demon in his flight struck his head against 
a hill in Jubbal, and went right through it ; the U1 cave still exists to 
testify to this. Thence he passed through the Sainj Nadi and across 
the Dhdrla into the Tons river, by which he reached the ocean. The 
Dhdrla ravine still remains to prove the truth o£ the legend. ^ 

Another account saya nothing of Shirigui^s visit 4o Delhi, but makes 
Bhakaru the BAna of iShdya. It fuilher says that ^Shirigul became a 
hhugat or devotee, who left his homo to live on the Chur Peak upon 
which Siva dwelt. Gaining greater spiritual power from Siva, Shirigul 
Kjaused all the boys of tlie neighbourhood to be atllicted with worms 
while he himself assumed the forxu of a Bimt and wandered from village 
to village, prociaimiug that if the boys^ [>arents built him a temple on 
the Dhar he would cure them all. The temple was built on the Chur 
Peak and Shirigul began to be considered a 8ci>arate deity. 

The temple of Shirigul at Churidhar is S(iUare and faces 
east. It has but one storey, nine feet in height, with a verandah, 
and its roof consists of a gable, the topiuost beam {khinwar) of 
which is adorned with brass vessels [aatla) iixed to it by pegs. Out- 
side the temple is hung a necklace {maid} of small pieces of wood 
{khaTorij. There is only one door, on w hich figures etc. have been 
carved. Inside this temple is another smaller temple also of deodar^ 
8ha[)ed like a dome, and in this is kept the ling which is six inches high 
and four inches in circumference. It is made of stone and is placed in 
Skjalahri or vessel of water, which, too, is of stone. Mo clothes or 
ornaments are placed on the ling, 

^ Au instance of the countless leigends which explain natnral features by tales of Sivi^s 
pTOWew^ or attribute thorn to iiU oininations. Below is one attributed to bbirigul himself 
The Sikan Pam legend says that in the old times au inhabitant of Jhojar village went 
to Shirigul at tbe Unur Peak and asked the deotd to g.ve lum a canal tn his village. He 
stayed three days at tue peak aui did not eat or ariuk auyihing bningul appeared in a 
monk's garb aod gave him a iumbd i uh oi water, whiCu the god covered with a loaf telling 
the mail not to open it on his way iiome, bui ai the place wuere he wanted the canal to run. 
On reaching bikau the mam opeutsl the iumba and iound in it a snake winch bpmiig out 
and ran away. Water llowc*4 behind the snake, and a smali caual suU tiows in bikau and 
waters several vill^es. Be.ug thus disappoiaied, the man again went lo the Chur and the 
god again gave him a fawdd, telling him to throw the water and say, JSicke Jhojar, 
Upar Jhajai — * Jhojar village below and a waterlaii above it/ and he shonid have plenty 
of water. But the man agam forgot and said f/par Jhojar, Ifiche t/A^ot—^hojar above 
and the waterfall below/ This naistako caused the water to How below ^e village and that 
only in a small quantity. 
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A worsWpper brings with him his BhSt, who acts as pujdrL 
The BhAt must not eat until h|^ has ])erfoymed the worship and made 
the offerings. He first bathes in the adjacent spring, puts on clean 
clothes and lights ar lamp, burning g/ii, not oil, l^fore the idol. Then 
he takes a brass lota of fresh water, and sprinkles it over the idol and 
the floor of the temple with a branch of the chihhon or ehhdfihar shrub. 
He next fills % spoon with fire, ghi^ and the leaves of the katJiarchdl 
and lihi$n odoriferous plants found on the Dh4r, and burns them 
before the idol, holding the spoon in his right hand, while he rings a 
bell with his left, and repeats the names of Uraiha and avatdra only. 

After this office he blows a conch, terminating it with a pros- 

tration to the idol. It may be performed at any time. The jdtri 
or worshipper now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates him- 
self before the idol. After this he may make the offerings which 

consist of a raiti^ of gold or silver, money, ghi (but not more than 

two chhtidksjj a pice or two, small vessels, of pewter or copper, 

which are hung on the temple, and a he-goat. The benefits sought 
are secular, not i^piritual, and the worship is expected^ to ward off 
evil. 

Jdga or ubinterrupted worship for a whole night can only be per- 
formed at the temple, as the liyig must not be removed from it. A lamp 
in which y///, not oij, is burnt, is placed all night before the /e«y,.nnd 
in the course of the night three olliees are performed, one at evening, 
another at midnight, and the third at morn. At this last the pujdri 
feeds the god } water is poured over the back of a he-goat, and if the 
animal shivers, it is believed tnat the god has accepted the offering and 
the goal is killed. I he iiead is offered to ther god and taken by the 
pujdn on his behalf, the remainder being cooked and eaten. Or the 
goat is not killed but let loose, and it then becomes the property of the 
Dewa/*^ 

Another account says the two men, a pujdn and a DeW£^ accom- 
pany the woibliipper, the former receiving the goat^s head, and the 
batter the other offerings. ^ 

Other temples to Shirigul. 

l.—M JUdnalt 

Shirigul has also a temple at Manal, which was built by Uiga 
and Jojra, jD^w&s, as the following legend tells • 

In order to enhance his sanctity iShirigul made an effigy. This ho 

' RatH is a weight equal to eight grama of rlco or H of %graia vEng. weight). 

‘ The D^wae are a clattii of Kaueu or Bhac^ held to be peealiarly the meu of the 
god. 

» Xhe pujdri kiudles fire oa a »tone and offers incense, made of ghi, pdj{ and 
Araeart'ArtV leaves, whUe he rociies the toUavnag Ao aur waaaj»pacd puuarwar 

bind maknto, Sarb suen, soji .... barchuaa bha uang, noin:, uam, gaua baguain, jchiire 
noti, narsanguuu, uamo uiiiui jaufco, masaud, j^ya biiaaiJu, naadar udu, odarkaa lari gabre, 
men luasui, lUiya sagaoi, Oaagam, j.saaoar, ubJaiid jamaiid^var,. pioat bar, paibdixi# 

liasbc puard, parbarstii, korsaanii, shiikaaa sbauh, uesb kdU, dedua sbanti, 
bboratari, patri jhari, kard dabdie, sargal deotd ki kdrd dabdle, Bgai. Bijai ki karji 
wele chdr, wa mar wa Diligadb kdra dabUe,^ Qhkt bbdi Mabdshd, kdrd dabdle, Ganga^ 
Aaordwir, liadrf Kiddr kdrd dkbdla, pdtri jhsri. 
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pboedi with MomB lamps in a basiQ which he floated on the Jalal stream 
in Bh’tdon. The basin reached Shak^hal villaije in Paohhul tahrfl, 
and there a Ra jpuh of the Sap ila ( = sapt^^z orsaake charm%^ family of 
Chanalag saw it. Struck with atnazemmt, he challenj^cd it to dost 
on if a demo9, but if a deity to come to the bank. The basin came to 
the bank where he was standings and the Rajput took it to his home. 
Some days later it was revealed to him that the imi^e was that of 
Shirigal^ that it would never be revered by the Rajputs who were 
ignorant of the mode of worship^ and that it should be taken to Bakhuta 
where it was duly worshipped, and hence a Dewa, Bidan by name, 
stole it and brought it to M&nal. 

A fair IS held on the Hariili,^ and another on any three days of 
S&wan at Oelyon, a s nail plateau in the lands of Nahra, at a 
from Afinal. Vfjn and women here dance the gt, a hill dance, and 
people exchange mora (wheat parched or boiled), maize, rice &c. 

The temple at Mdnal is square, 2I> cubits high, with three storeys, 
each provided with a stair to give access to the one above it. The 
property of the gfod is kept in the middle storey. Outside the door there 
is a wooden veraudah, on which figures are carved and which is fur- 
nished with fringes of wooden pegs, anda% are also fixed on to it. The 
highest storey contains the idol, and has the khinpar or gable like the 
Chur temple. The whole of the woodwork is stained with guru. The 
temple faces south-west* 

The temple contains 1*2 images of Shirigul, all placed on wooden 
shelves [gambir) in the wall, and the principil ol: these is the idol brought 
by Bidan. Tais is made of (bell-metal), and is five fingers 

high by two fingers broad with a human face. It is dothed in maard 
or silk cloth, with a piece of broad-cloth, studded with 100 rupees and 
11 gold mohars round its neck. The remaining 11 images are of 
brass, and are of two classes, four of them being a span in height and 
9 fingers wide, with a piece of masru round the neck : the other seven 
are 10 fingers high and 7 broad. The images are thus arranged 
S, 8, 3, 3 2, 2, 1 2, 2 3, 3, 3, 

the original image being in a silver chmki (throne), with a small 
nmbreUa over it» 


Deona and BandaU 

The temples at Deona (Dabdna) and Bandal are siolilar to the one 
ttt Each has a hhanddr or store-room, in charge of a bhanddri 

or store-keeper. These bhaaiirs are righ, and from them the ptijirU^ 
hdjgUf and bkan^drU are paid, and pilgrims and addhus are fed. The 
Dew&s also are maintained from the hhanddra. 

The second class images of the Manal and Deona temples can be 
taJken home by* a Worshipper for the performance of a jdgd, as can the 

^ is i2ie last day of sad the Sankr^t of S^waa, and derives He 

from * green.' 

•i;#. eight metik. 
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first class imago from tliat of Bandal* Tbo imago is convoyed in a 
copper coffer .borne by a bare-footed pujdri on his baok^ and foflowed 
by 10 or I^whs, of whom one waves a chauti over the coffer. The 
procession is accompanied by musicians and two flags of the god* 

On arrival at the worshipper^s bonse^ the place where the image 
is to be placed is purified, being sprinkled with Ganges water. The 
image is removed from the coffer inside the house and placed on a heap 
of wheat or niaudwa. The arrival should be limed for the evening. The 
Jdgd ritual is tliat already described. Next day the god is fed and 
taken back to his temple. The worshipper has to pay to the pujdri and 
bd^gi each Re. 1, to the bianddri annas 4, and to the D6wA Rs. 2 
or Rs. Is. 

Jdmnd. 

There is also a temple of Shirigul and 3&mn& in Bhoj Mast. Hera 
the god is worshipped twice daily, in the morning and evening. The 
pujdri is a Bhdt, who, with the bd)gi, receives the offerings. When a 
he-goat is offered, the pvjdri takes the head, the bujgi a thigh, while 
the rest is taken by the jdtri himself. The temple is like an ordinary 
hill-house, having two storeys, in the upper of which the goid lives. 
The door of the upper storey faces west and that of the lower eastward* 
There is also a courtyard, 15 feet long by 10 feet wide, on this side. 
The forefathers of the people in JamnA, PobhAr, KAudon, ChAwagand 
ThAna villages brought a stone from Chur I^hAr and built this 
temple as a protection against disease. It contains an image which 
was obtained from Junga, and is furnished with a palanquin, canopy, 
singidsan or throne and an omraft or vessel used for water in the ritual. 
The Bisu fair is held here from the let to the 5th of BaisAkh, and 
both sexes attend. It is celebrated by songs, dancing, and the thoda 
or mock combat with bows and arrows. 

4 . — In the Pdontd TahsiL 

Shirigul has no special mandar in PAontA Tahsfl, but he has several 
small mandafs in villages. These contain images of stone or a mixture 
of lead (►r copper. He is worshipped to the sound of conches and drums ; 
leaves, flowers and water being also offered daily, with the following 
mantra : — 

Nam6n Ad AlA, namon brahm balA. 

Namdn ad NAthi, nam6a shankba chakra 
GadA padam dhAri. 

Nam6n machh kachh bar Ah awatAri 
Nam6n NAhar Singh kurb Id dharf. 

Nam6n asht ashten^, nam6n chbait kAri 
Namdn Sri Suraj deotA, namon namskArA. 

* I salute thee who wert in the beginning, who^t great and supreme 
Brahma, who wert Lord of all that was in the .begiuning^ who holde^rt 



Shrigul in the Simla 


^ ooadb, maoe, quoit and lotus (in thy four hand^who revoalost 
tibyself in the forms of a fish, a tortoise, a bear, and a ynan-lion, who 
hast eight forms and who art beneficiont. I also salute the<ii/ O Sun i 
thou art worthy of adoration/ 


5 . — M Naoni. 

There is another temple of Shirigul at Naoni village in the tahsil 
of Nihan; A fair is held here on the day of HarMli or first of Si wan. 
He-goats, halwa at ghi are offered. The people dread him greatly. 

6 . — -At Sangldhan. 

There is also a or 'place of the god/ Shirigul, at SangU- 

han. The pujdri is a Brahman and the mode of worship .and offer- 
ings are similar to those at Jawiila Mukhi's temple. (Joats are, how- 
ever, not sacrificed here, only hahca being offered. The fair is held 
on the Gyas day, the Katik mtU tkd hhi of the lunar year, and the 30th of 
E4tik in the solar year. Only men and old women, «:ot young girls, 
attend this fair. 

>' ..ji' 

In Jaitak also there is a temple of this god. 

The Story of Sri 6ul Deota of Churi Dhar in Jubbal. 

In the Jabbil Stat*?, which lies to tho n ’irtli and east of the Chaur 
Peak, a variant of the Shirigul legend is current. This variant is of 
special interest, and it appears worth recording in full 

In the Dwapar Yuga Krishna manifesied himself, and, after killing 
the rdkyhasds, disappeared. Some of them, however, begged for pardon, 
and so Krishna forgave them and b.ido them dwell in the northern hills, 
without molesting god or man. This order they all obeyed, except one 
who dwelt at Chawkhat, some seven miles north of Churi Dhir. In the 
beginning of the present age, the Kali Yuga, he liarasscd both men and 
cattle, while another demon, Neshira, also plundered the subjects of 
Bhokru,^ chief of Shddga, in the State of Sirinur. The former amr 
also raided the States of Jubbal, ^raroeli, Balsan, Theog, Ghond etc. 
The people of these places invoked divine protection, while Bhokru him- 
self was compelled to flee to Kashmir, and l/cing without heirs, lie made 
over his kin^om to his mini=;ter D^vi Ram. For twelve years Bhokru 
and his queen devoted themselves to religious meditation, and then, 
directed by a celestial voice, they returned home and performed the 
aswamedhay or great horse saciifice. The voice also promised Bhokrii 
two sons who should extirpate the demons, the elder becoming as mighty 
as Siva, and the younger like Chand^shwar and saving all men from 
sufifering. Ten months after their return, Bliokru^s qxwen gave birib to 
a son, who was named Sri Gul. Two years later Chand&Iiwar* was 

» The Bhakni of the Sirmiir version. and Sh lyi would appear to bs on^ 

and tbe lame place. 

• The Cbanddiar of the Sirmtlr variant. 
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\Km. Vthetk th6 b(^ were aged 12 and 9^, reepeoUvely, the 
B^Ved., to i^iend^e evening of his life in pilgrimage and went to Hard* 
wir. -On- hie back he Ml sick and died, bis queen socoombing to 
her grief, lit’^hilB.f loss, three days later. Sri Gul proceeded, to HarawAr 
to perform tis"^ ^Aller's funeral .rites, and crossed the Chdri Dhiir, the 
lofty ranges of which made a great impression on his mind, so'nnmh so 
that Im resolved to make-over bis kingdom to his younger brother' and 
fn-lTA up hie abode on the peak. On his return journey he fout^ a man 
worshipping on the hill, and learnt from hina that Sira, whose dwelling 
it was, had directed him to do so. Hearing this, Sri Gul begged Chiihrd— 
for this was the name of Sivi's devotee —to wait his return, as he too in* 
tended to live there. He then went to Shidg^ and would have made 
his kingdom to Cbandishwar, but for the remonstrances of his minister, 
who advised him to only give his brother Nahnla village, only a 
part of his kingdom and not the whole, because if he did so, his subjects 
would certainly revolt. To this Sri Oul assented, making Ddvi R&m 
regent of Sh&^d during his own absence. 

Sn Gul then set out for Delhi, where he arrived and put up at a 
Bh&br&^s shop. fTheoity was then under Muhammedan rule, and'^^once 
when Sri Gul went to bathe in the Jamna, a butcher passed by dritftg’^a 
cow to slaughter. Sri Gul remonstrated with the man but in vain, and so 
he cut him in two/ The emperor sent to arrest him, but Sri Gul killed all 
the soldiers sent to take him, and at leni?th the emperor himself went to 
see a man o£ such daring. When the emperor saw him he kissed his 
feet,, promised never again to kill a cow in the presence of a Hindm So 
Sri Gul forgave him. He was about to return to the shop when he 
heard from ChdhYfi that a demon was about to |X)llute the Chiiir Peak, 
so that it could not become tlie abode of a god. Sri Gul thereupon 
created a horse, named Shanalwi. and, mounted on it, set out for Chfiri 
Chaudhrf. In the evening he reached Buriya, near Jagidhri, next day at 
noon Sirmur, and in the evening Shddg4, his capital. On the following 
day he arrived at his destination by way of Bhil-Khari, where he whet- 
ted his sword on a rock which still bears the marks. Thence he rode 
through Bhairdg in Jubbal, and halting at KdUb&gh, a place north of 
Cburi Chotiy he took some grains of rice, and, reciting inoantations, 
tiirew them on the horse's back, therebv turning it into a stone, which 
to this day stands on the spot. Sri Gul then went out to Chdri Choti 
and there he heard of the demon's doings. Next morning the demon 
came with a cow's tail in bis hand to pollute the Peak, but Chuhru saw 
him and told Sri Gul, who killed him on the spot with a stone. The 
stone fell in an erect position, so the place is called Auripotli ^ to this 
day. It lies eight miles from the Chur Peak. After the demon had 
been killed, the remainder of his army advanced from Chawkhat, to 
attack Sri Gul, but he destroyed them all. Then he told Chuhru to 
choose a place for both of them to live in, and he ‘chose a spot between 
Chdri Choti and K&l&b&gh. Sri Gul tben sent for D6vf Rim and hw 

1 Atiri titidans an erect stone, potU, the hide of a cow or buffalo. It is alio said that 
the bow^ahide* which the demon had in his ha’^d, m well as the stone which 8ri (HI threw 
at him* are stiU to be coen on the spot. 
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(iliemwster'^s) two 90ng from BhiHgif and divided hk kingdom among 

thus ;^To T)6vi Bim he gave^ i.e. assigned; the State with the 
ipiBage of KirU^ j to the elder son Eabhu he gave Jorna, the pafgana 
of^raihal; JaTkbdli in vJubhal State; BalsaD, Theog; Qhbnd i§^nd Ratesb 
Stated; and pargapa Pajhdta in Sirmur, and to Chhfnu, the younger son, 
he allotted Sai^han, with the following parganas : H&mil, Chhatta, 
Chandldg; Chfodn4, Satdtha, Pandtra, Nlwal, SbAk, ChAnju, Bargion, 
Sunthi, in Jubbal State, and Tardcli; with Ldd& and Kdngfa, in the 
Sirmdr State, as far as that part of Jaunsdr which is now British terri- 
tory. Ddvi Bam and his two **'on6 built a temple to Srf Gul between 
Ch6(f Chdri and BiUbAgh ; which is still in existence, and the younger 
brother also built a baolij which held no water until Sri Gul filled it. 

When the three new rulers had finished building their 
Sri Gul sent for them and bade them govern their territories well, and 
he made the people swear allegiance to them. On DAvi RAm^s death, 
his third son, by his second wife, succeeded to his State. Sn Gul bade 
the three rulers instal, when he should have disappeared, an image of him- 
self in the temple at each of their capitals, and side by side with them 
to oreot smaller temples to Chuhru. He also directed that their descend- 
ant slwpEild take with them hie image wherever they went and to what- 
ever^ State they might found, and there instal it in a temple. With 
these injStructions he dismissed the ministers and their subjects. After 
a reign of 150 years, Sri Gul disappeared with Chuhrd, who became 
known as Chfihru Bir, while Sri Gul was called Sri Gnl De6ta. 

Two centuries later, when the descendants of Rabbuand Chfnu had 
greatly multiplied, those of them who held Jorna migrated to MAnal 
in the Bbarmaur ilaqa^ where they built a temple for Sri Gul's image* 
Tbe RAjA of Sirmur assigned half the laud of the parganci for its main- 
tenance. Some of Chind^s descendants settled in De6na, a village in 
Sirmur, where they, too, built a temple. 

According to this jwrf^t-hlstorieal legend Sri Gul was a king, who 
was, we may conjecture, supplanted in his kingdom by his chief minis- 
teris family. This ministers sons divided tbe kingdom into three parts, 
each of them ruling one part — precisely what happened about a century 
ago in State of Bashahr. The old capitals of Jorna, ^ SarAhan* (in 
Jubbal State), and ShAdgA (apparently in Sirmur) are, with DednA, to 
this day the centres at which the grain collected on behalf of the god 
is stored. A paiho!^ is collected from every house. 

^ Should probably read To Kdm be assigned bis own State ofSbidffd 
with tbo addition of Kdrli ; to Babbd, Jomi, as bis capital, with Bb£hal etc., and to Chbfnd 
Sardhan as bit capital, with etc. 

3 Boyal residence or capital. 

* The god in •Toma it called Gdvdnu, fiom gm, • tlry Mn tbe Pab/ifi dialeot. He 
bat one eye tamed towards the sky, and hence is so named. 

< Tbe god in Sardhan is called Bijat. 

• The pofdn Is a baaket-Hke measure made of iron or braM and bolding some two 
sdfiofgrain. 



Mjat and hit 8itt«r Bijii, 8M 

^ Byoiy jev descendantB of Eabbd and Cb^d who seUladin 
Sirm&r two the ^'e image from Sarihan oi^Joma in^ Jabhal to thor 
own Tillages. ^ which temples hare been bplt to him. ‘Some 50 
kdrMrt (officims) and begdrit (eonie laboarersyaocomjMiiy t^e god, and 
each house offers him Be. 1 and a patha of gnun, bat if any one desiTes 
to offer a gold coin, he most give the kdridrt, mnsicians mid pujdrii 
Bs. 6, Bs. 12, or even Bs 25. Anyone who refuses to make a dhidnkra 
or offering will, it is believed, meet with ill luck. 

Like many other gods in the bills, Sri Gal exercises civil and orim* 
inal jorisdiction. Anyone doing wrong in his capital has to ta^ the' 
god to Hardwar, or, for a patty offence, pay him a gold coin. Oaths are 
also taken on the god’s imige at Sar&han and Jorna, in cases in whioh 
enqniry has failed to elicit the truth, by parties to cases in the States of 
Jabbal, Balsan, Tardch and Sirmur. The god reserves judgment for 
three or six months, during which period the party who is in the wrong 
is punished by some calamity. 

Connected with the cult of Sbirigul is that of the dual god -^at 
and his sister fiijiii. , ‘ '■ 

The legend of Bijat, the lightning god, which is conne(;^ed with 
that of Shirigul, relates that when the Asur A^asur, the great demons 
who were hostile to the gods, assailed the Chur Peak and the temple 
of Shirigul thereon, the god fell upon them in the form of lightning, 
whence an image fell to earth at Sar5han in Jubbal, and at that 
place a temple was built for the image, which was placed, with 
other images, in it. Prom Sardhan a Dewa, the ancestor of the present 
Ddwds of Deona, brought a stone idol of Bijat to Deona, and this is now 
the principal image in the temp e, and is considered to possess the most 
power.* There are 27 other images, all of brass. 

The stone idol is to the left of all the minor images, and is never 
clothed or ornamented. Of the rest four arc covered with old silk 
{m»ru), and have pieces of woollen stuff round their necks, stndd^ 
with 80 rupees, and 15 gold mohars. The remaining 2d have no clothes 
or ornaments. All have human faces. 

The fair of Bijat is held on any three days between Baisdkh let 
and the end of .Teth. It is called Bisu, because it is usually held in 
Baisdkh, and is held annually in Leona, and every third or fourth year 
in Chokar, Sanej and Andheri villages. It resembles the fair at Minal, 
and the thoda game is played. . 

The temple of Bijat at B^ndal was founded in this wise. The 
Diwis at Deona multiplied, • and so one of them came to Bindal with 
a brass image of Bijat from the temple there, and built a separate 
temple. There are now 62 images of Bijat in the Bjndal temple. ’ All 

‘ a presiding image is that whioh ia the most 

powerf^and is pla^ in the oencre, the others being placed on either side of it in the order 
of their lowers, the more powerfnl being seated near the presiding image, and the others 
further from it. Dependants ooonpy lower seats tn front. All the images face to the woit 
n the high hUli, 


The eilt of 
Bijat. 
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ire biueS) with human faces. Only the five primary imagee are 
el<^dd^ and these Jiave gannents studded with rupees and ^Id" mohan* 
They are consideri^ to possess more power than the remaining 47^ and 
the principal of them/ the one brought from Deona,, is placed in the 
centre and reposes in a silver chauhi 

Bijai^ as a goddess^ has a temple^ seven storeys highi at Batroli 
where the image is of brass and has a woman’^s face. It is clothed in 
silk and ornamented. The Bhfits, but not the Kanets, serve as pujdrU. 
A pilgrim to the temple is fed once on behalf of the god. When a 
he-goat is sacrificed tt^e blood is sprinkled over the temple. For a 
Jdgd the idol is taken to^ a worshipper's house where a he-goat is killed 
and the flesh distributed among those present. The ritual resembles 
that of Shirigul, but there is no fair. 

Closely connected with the cult of Bijat is that- of the goddess 
GbatrI41i^^ who has a temple at Panj^han in Ramk4 tahsil^ similar to 
that of Bijat at Batrol. The ritual is also the same, and no fair is 
held. The legend regarding this temple avers that a certain Kanet 
chieftain, Bija by name, of Tathwa village, once sallied forth with 
^eighteen of Jiis followers to attack his enemies in D4har, When 
the assailants reached Dahar they were seized with a sudden panic 
and fled homeward, but on reaching Bhohiil, a mile from Dahar, 
they met some women bearing pitchers. On asking who they were, 
they were told that the women belonged to Jam-log, a village at 
which a jdgd in honour of Bijat was being celebrated, and that 
they had come to fetch water. Bija asked if he and his companions 
could see the jdgd^ and was told that they cjuld come and see it, but 
must show no fear of what they saw even when offered seits of serpents 
and scorpions by the people of Jam-log. The women also said they 
would be offered grains of iron to eat and gave them rice which they 
could eat instead, ofincealing the iron Lastly, the women said that 
if they were desired to take the image to their house for the celebration 
of z, jdgd, they should seize it and flee with it, but must on no account 
look back. Accordingly Bija and his men went to Jam-log where they 
found three images being worshipped with great pomp, and were told 
that the finest image to which the greatest reverence was paid was that 
of Bijat, the second tha^ o£ Baiji, and the third that of Ghatri41i. Bija, 
on the pretence that he desired to worship the images, was allowed to 
draw near with bis companions, and they then seized the images and 
fled. The men of Jam-log pursued them without success, but Bxja's 
eighteeu companions looked back and ])enshed. Bija, however, reached 
hie house in safety, and concealed the image in his granary, which was 
n^ly empty. When he opened the granary in the morning it was full 
to overflowing. Bija fell senseless at this portent, and was only revived 
by the sacrifice of eighteen he-goats over him. Then one of the three 
gods took possession of a man, who began to nod his head, -saying 
he was Bijat, the god, and could not remain in Tathwa, as it was not 
becoming for him to live with his sisters, so the imago of Bijat was 
sent to SarAhan in J nbbal where it still remains. The people of 'ftkthwa 
then separated, dividing their property, some going to settle in Kin4t 

* In Bbimi Qlittitfla i« a ghoit : tee p. 217 mpta. 



jftnd 0 & 6 I 8 remaining in Tathwa. The imap the goddess Bij4i 
fell to the men of and is n^w at Bartrol of Das£kn6 hhoj,^ while 

Ghatri£li remained at Tathwa and her temple was established at 
Pahjflmn in Thakri hhof* 

Every year Bijat gives his sister Bijdi a rupee for sweetmeats, and BeUtions of 
whenever either of them goes to visit the other, the host entertains the Bijat and 
guest with a he-goat, and gives him or her a rupee. Bijat always gives 
&jii twice as much as she gives him. 

It is not expressly ‘stated that Bijat and Bijii are twin deities, but 
there is a similar pair in Bhur Singh and bi^ sister, and fihur Singh 
Mjpearsto be identiliable with Bure Singh anA^Bhuri Singh the twin of 
K4K Singh. 

At Pejarli in Sirmuris a temple dedicated to Bhur Singh and his xhe twin-god 
sister Debt (Devi), the children of a Bh£t of Panwah village. When Bhnr Singh, 
their mother died the Bh£t married again, and their step-mother during 
his absence from home used to treat them harshly. Once she sent 
Bhur Singh to tend cattle in the forest, and as on his return home 
in the eveiiing one of the calves was missing, she sent him back to §nd 
it by hook or by crook. Wlem the Bhat reachetl home he foudd his 
son had not returned, and in going to search for him found hinrand the 
lost calf both lying dead at the spot w'here the shrine now stands. 

Meanwhile Debi, who liad been given in marriage to a one-eyed man, 
was, in her rnortllication, returnini*' borne; she passed the place where 
Bhur Singh lay deiui, and stricken with grief threw herself from her 
4oli over ibc' cliff. The brother and sister are now’’ worshipped together 
as Bhur Singh. There are t\vt.> temples, one at Pejarli, the other on 
the high hill known as Blnr* Singh ki dh£r. The pnjdrU are two 
Bhats, one for Bhur Singh and one for Debi, and at the fair, on the 
K4tik no one dances save the pu 'dri of Debi, and he • 

dances by night in the temple so tliat the people may not see him, and 
at midnight coming out of the shrine leaps on to a great rock above a 
high cliff. Standing there for a few moments he gives one oracle, and 
no more, in answer to a question. On returning to the temple he 
swoons, but is speedily and <*ompleiely revived by rubbing. Mean* 
while, when the secret dancing begins the men of the Pan£l family 
form a line across the door of the temple, and those of the Katbar 
temple rushing upon them with great violence break the line and enter 
the temple, but leave it again after touching the idol. As Bhur Singh 
is known to live on nothing but milk, animals are never sacrificed. 

In Karnil and \mbala Jaur Singh is worshipped with Gugga, 

Nar Singh, K£la Singh uud Bure Singh. He is said to be R£j£ Jemar, 
the usual name of Gugga^s father, but the twin jova) brothers of 
Gugga, Arjan and Surjan, are also worshipped as Jaur. 

K£li Singh and Bhuri Singh sometimes have twin shrines and 
N£r §ingb is said to be another name for one or both of them. 



(B) — ^Tob cxsvc or HjoUtm in Snuctbt. 

Tbe head-^rters of god are at Sion, a village in B^lca 
tahafl, irhere ne Iw'' ik<.. temple on a small hillock, at the f&ot^ of 
which flows the Giif. It is close to the village and ^ped like a 
hill-hoase with two storeys only. The ground floor has a, dooir 
facing to the north, vi4ule the upper stoiw has no door, and one ascends 
by small steps through the flrst storey. It is only lighted by sky^dights. 
The gods are kept on a gambar or wooden shelf. There is ouo Wge 
bmss idol and several smaller ones. The idols are shaped like a man^s 
bust. The big idol is in the middle, the others being placed on either side 
of it. On the left the second place is held by the god Sirmuri, who is 
the god of Sirmur, but who is not independent, being always found in 
the company of big|per god, and has no temple of his own. There is also 
an image of D^vi ShimUsaji. The idols on the immediate right 
of the big one only go to Hardwar and other pl^$^ while the 
rest are stationary. They go out because they are kept clean for 
that purpose. The others are in a dirty state. All these idols, except 
those of Sirmuri and ShimUsan, represent Mahdsu. The middle 
one is the most important, and there is no difference in the 
otlmrs'. Milk and goats are offered in the temple, which is only opened 
every Sunday and Wednesday and on a Sankrant. Worship is held at 
1 1 a.M. and at sunset in the same way as in Sbirigul's temple, but 
there is one peculiarity, in that the devotees of Mabasu who own 
buffaloes generally offer milk on the day of worshijx If there is a 
death or birth in the family of the D^wa, the temple must be closed 
for 20 days because neither a J^tri nor a I>^w4 can enter the temple 
within 20 days of a dom^tic occurrence. The Ddwd must not induce 
in sexual intercourse on the day of worship or two previous days, and 
hence only two days in the week are fixed for worship, ^e morning 
worship is called dhtip dend and the evening mndliid. Legend says 
that one morning the god Mahasu appeared in a dream and told the 
ancestor of the present D^wfi to seek in the (ririaud build bw a temple 
in the village. Accordingly the D^wa went to the Girf Bnd'%und 
on its banks the big idol, which Is also called jaldsan (i. e. set up in 
lirater) . Mah&su is not so widely believed in as Sbirigul or Paras Bdm. 
The present D4wa says be is 1 2th in descent from tbe man who found 
the idol. 

The Jagra nf Mahdiu . — This festival, which is peculiar to Kdngfa 
in Tahsil Baiuka, is celebrated on the 4ith and 5th day of tbe dark 
of Bh&don. On the third of the same half the deotd’e flag is erected on 
the bank of a stream, and on the 4th people arrive, who are served 
with free dinners. On the night between the 4th and 5th the people do 
not slwp the whole night. On the "Sth; at about 8 p.m., the deotd is 
ta^en'" out of the temple. But if it is displeased, it becomes so heavy 
that even four or five men cannot remove it. The music is played and 
prayers offered. At this time some men dance and e^y an oracle has 
descended on them. They show their superior powers in ctimus.ways. 
Scnne play with fire ; others put earth on their heads. T^y answer 
questions put by those who are in want of the deotd* t help. Some 
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one among thow dancing men explidna the oanee of the diepleasare of 
the deotd, and then pilgrims and puidrU midee tows, whereapon the 
deotd gets pleased and makes itself ligHt.and. moveable. Now a pro* 
cesclen.-i^ made, headed bf the deotd* » flag, whioh when brought to the 
streiw,. is sprinkled with water, after which the procession returns to 
the temple, where dancipg is kept going till morning. A good dinner 
with wi^e is given to the people in the temple ymd, 

Thb cult of Mahisu in the Simla Hills.' 

who has given his name to the welhknown hill near 
Simla> a deity whose cult is making such progress th^ he is bound 
soon to take a foremost place in the billman's pantheon. His history 
as told by the manager of his temple at Aiiel, the head^quarters of his 
worship, is as follows ; — When vast portions of the world were ruled 
by demons, between the Tons and Pabar rivera dwelt a race of evil 
^irits whose chief, Kirmat ddnu, loved to wallow in human blood* 
l^vice a yeairhe claimed a victim from each hamlet in his jurisdiction^ 
In Madrat, a village above the Tons where the demons held their 
sports, lived two pious Brahmans to whom the gods had granted seven 
sons. Six of them had already been slain on the demon^s . .jUtars 
and he had cast his eye on the seventh. His aged parents waited in dread 
for the half-yearly sacrifice, the more so in that be was the only son they 
had left to liberate their spirits at the funeral pile. But several months 
before the sacrifice the wife became possessed. A trembling fell upon 
her and iu a piercing voice she* kept on shrieking — Mabisu— 
MahAsu — Mahisu of Kashmir will save our child.^^ Her ^husband, 
Una Bhdt, could not interpret the portent for he bad never heard 
Mahdsu*s name, so he asked her what her raving meant. Still in her 
trance of inspiration she repUedr that in Kashmir there reigned Mahisu 
a mighty god who would save their son from the dements clutches if 
be himself would but plead before his shrine But Kashmir was far 
away and Una* BhAt very old, so he laughed in sorrow at her fancy. 
** How can he asked, who am stricken in years and weak of body 
make a pil^mage to such a distant land ? The boy is already dead 
if his life Spends on such a journey.'^ But his wife did not heed his 
weakness and at length her possession grew so violent that thd 
Brahman set out on his lonely journey, more to soothe her than from any 
hope of succour. He did not even know the road until a neighbour 
told him that at the famous shrine of Devi in H&tkoti there was a 
Brahman who had seen the holy places of Kashmir. Thither then he 
turned and begged iufor:nation-|rom the priest. But Pandit N4g, the 
Brahman, scoffed at the idea of such an enterprise. " Y onr eyes are dim 
he said in scorn, your legs tottering Uud your body worn and wasted ; 
you will surely die on the I, who am strong and in the prime of 

life, took full twelve years to dh the pilgrimage/^ But Una BhAt having 
once left his home was eager to do his utmost to save his only remaining 
son ; and at last the Pandit set him on his road with a blessing. 

As the old man toiled up the hill path, his limbs were suddenly 
filled with^youthful vigour and his body lift^ into the air. Next he 
found himielf by a tank beneath whose waters the great MahAsu dwelt, 

^ By H. W. Mmenon, Biq., C. S, 
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to knew it not* And as he stood in wonder on ite margin 
one ^ the god's Oh^c^rya by name, appeared ^hefore him a^ 

apked him what he wanted* umsi. Bhit in eager woi^ told him hotr 
a raee of cmel demons Vexed his country^ how their ehief had sikilgb* 
tei^ dx of his sons upon'their altars and purposed to take the 
and bow his wife had trembled and called upon Mab&su's name ^ vVKen 
Chekurya had heard alhtbtfe he bade the Brahman retire to a field be- 
hind the tank and there wait in silence fo" the coming of Mah4^ ..who 
would l^elp him in his need He had been gone but a short time whe\sudr 
denly from the ground beside him arose a golden image which he gJie^sed 
to he MahAsu. He clutched it tightly to jiis breast, pouring out a piti- 
ful appeal. I will not let yon go he cried, until you pledge your 
word to rescue my only son. Either take my life or come with me 
Mahisu comforted him with a promise of succour. '• I have heard your 
prayer*', he said, and will surely save your child from theiemon. Re- 
turn now to your home and there make a plough of solid silver with 
a share of pure gold, and having put in it a pair of bullocks whose 
necks have never borne the yoke loosen well each day a pottioh of yoar 
land. On the seventh Sunday hence T, with my brothers, ministers and 
army will come and rid your people of those noieome spirits. But on that 
day be careful that you do no plougliing.-'^ These words were scarcely utter- 
ed when the imasre slipped from the Brahman's grasp and in the twinkling 
of an eye he found himself once more within his village. There having 
told of the wonders that had happened on his way, he made, in obedience 
to the god, a plough of solid silver with a share of burnished gold. There- 
in he yoked a pair of bullocks which had never drawn plough before 
and each day ploughed deep a portion of his lands On the sixth Sun- 
day after his return he did his daily task but had only turned five furrows 
when out of each sprang^ the image of a deity. Prom the first came 
Bhotu, from the next Pabasi, out of the third rose B£bhik and Chaldn 
from the fourth. All these are brothers aallwl by thd eomm^n affix of 
Mahisn. Prom the fifth furrow appeared their 'heavenly^ mciher, and 
all about the field the arod'’8 officers and a countless ariify^ aprasg>»like 
mushrooms through the loosened earth. Cheknrya,* the minister was 
^here with his three col leagJtes, Rapla, Kailu and KailaC 'as u^ll as 
Chaharya who holds a minor office. When th.> Brahman first saw them 
he fell senseless on the ground, but the god^s attendants soon revived his 
coarage and bade him show them where the demons dwelt Then he 
took them to a deep dark pool where Kirmat rfrfwjt held nis revels and 
there they found the demon king attended by his hosts of evil spirits. 
Forthwith Mah&su challenged him to mortal conflict and a sanguinary 
battle follower! which ranged along the rivtir ba?»k and up the neighlmr- 
ing hills. But the evil spirits had not the strength to stand before the 
gods so they were routed with much carnage and in a short time only 
their leader Kirmat ddnn still lived. Alone he fled across the mountains 
until he reached the Pabar hard pressed by his' relentless foes. They 
caught him at NiwAra in the Ohidi State aud hacked him up to pieces 
upon a rock, which to this day bears marks of aaanv swo/d cots. 

In such wise was the land rid of the demons, but the lowlanders sot 
the billmen still have the mannws of their former mlerK. I^ieir bid»n 
> Thm Is ft Kftilfi in Cbftmte ftito. 
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1 ^ OBoleatt^ oottonw filthy, ibey neithw wuh nor ehange thifir 
oloi^es tior andaratnpd the ritee of Irne roligioiio Howeirdf thk majr be^ 
thearmj caldie back in triumph to Madrat^ jsvhera the four brothert par* 
cell^ piji^ the land between them dividing ii to suit the physical ittfirmi* 
ties of For a misadventure had marred te some extent the glory of 

their enterprise. Mahisui it will be remembered^ bad pledged his word 
to TJna Bhit that he wodTd come and succour jipon the jieventh 
Sunday il^t either in impatience or through a luisbatoulation of the datOi 
the«g<^ arrived a we<!fk before his time. Thus the mother and hcsr sous 
ware waiting buried underneath the earth for Una to break its sun* 
baked crust and as be drove his plough three members of the family were 
injured by its blade. Bbo^u was damaged in the knee so that thence* 
forth ho was lame ; Pabasi had a small piece cat out of his ear ; whilst 
B&shik'^s vision was obscured by the thrusting of the ploughshare into 
bis eye. fault of coarse was not the Brahman^s, for if the very 
gods select the sixth of any period to embark on a venture, tb^ must 
expect the ill*fortane whiph attends the choice of even numbers to find 
them out. Ss Bho^S henceforth preferred to rest his injured leg within 
his temple at Anel and thence he exercises sway aronnd its preoinots. 
A portion of the Oa^hwil Stale fell to Pabasl^s lot and there he spends a 
year in turn at each of his six country seats. To him was allott^ part 
of the tract now comprised in British Garhwdl and though defective 
eyesight prevents his making lengthy tours he journeys in successive 
years to the four main centres of his worship. Chaldu, it was justly 
felt, being sound in every limb could well fend for himself, so to him 
was granted no specific territory ; so long as he observed his brother's 
rights, he was free to exercise dominion wherever ho could find a follow • 
ing. Experience justified this estimate of C'haldu's powers, for his 
worship now extends over a wide expanse of country. It is he who is 
venerated in the Skula States, where his devot}ees are growing more 
numeroi^ each yearl Twelve years on end he spends in wandering amongst 
his sul^j^te, and. every house must then give Rs. 1-8 to his ministers. 
The ^priests sad temple managers take the rupee for their own use, 
or current charges, but store the annas in the god's treasury. Besides 
this the peasants have to provide instruments of music and ornaments of 
silver in honour of their deity and also grain and other ofEerings to feed 
hiB following. They must therefore feel relieved when the long tour* 
ing [^8on is completed and the god can spend an equal period at ease 
within his shrine, which was built in a village close to where his brother 
Bhotu lives* 

Chaldu Mah&su is the member of the family revered or dreaded as the 
case may be by man^ villages in Bashahr, but tbe people of that State tell 
a different story of his advent to those parts. The dynasty, they say, 
ruled in Kashmir where the first-born held his court attended by his bro- 
thers, ministers and hosts of minor deities. The only blot upon the bright- 
ness of his glory was the presence of a rival god, by name Chasrilu, with 
whom helpup^ 1^ carried on a bitter feud, but one day Alahasu lured his 
m within his r^h and drawing his sword smote him, below the belt. 
With a gaping wound Chasr41u fled in terror taking his life with him, whilst 
Mah&su With his whole army of retainers rose in pursuit. But tbe chase 
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the fugitive was fleet o^foot and had gone some vdietanoe be*^ 
IklahkeMmies had grasped the sitoaiion. Over ranges of snow-olad peaks^ 
4evn winding valleys and through dense forests for many days the hue 
aad cry chased close hemnd the fleeing god, gaining ^slowly but surely 
on him until at length he was all but in their grasp. ChasrSHi. iipent 
and worn was just about to yield his life when he espied a cavern 
with a narrow opening, going deep into the'*'rocby mountain side and 
into this he dar^" as his nearest foe was in act to cut him" down. 
There he lay concealed, gathering new strength and conragei* whilst 
his ancient enemy held counsel with his ministers. * Who of all my 
many servants \ asked Mahasu, ' is bold enough to drive Chasr&lu 
from his lurking place *? But no one had the courage to assault the 
god thus entrenched in his stronghold ; only a minor deity whose name 
was Jakh proposed a plan. * Let the accursed dog \ he said, star 
in his gloomy cavern doomed to eternal darkness, I with four other 
of your gods will stand as sentinels upon the five approaches to his 
burrow, so that he cannot tike flight either by the moirtj^tajn passes or 
by the valleys or by the river. We will be surety for hi& safe keeping, 
if in return you grant us sole jurisdiction over our respective charges 
and pledge your word to leave us nndisturhed/* MahAsu would have 
liked to see his ancient enemy withered up before his eyes, but in 
default of any other way to wreak his vengeance he at last approved 
Jakh's plan, renouncing all control over the actions of his former 
servants. Then departing with hi.s brothers and the rest of his court 
he found a heaven after many wanderings in the village of Anel 
which has ever since remained the centre of his worship. The five 
wardens of the marches on their part re nained behind to keep unceasing 
watch and ward upon all exits from the cave. Jakh. who dwells in 
Janglik, watches the mountain passes t^ the north ; Bheri NAg of 
Tangnu^ keeps guard upon the Pabar river and a vat lev to the west j 
whilst if the prisoner should escape his vigilance and hasten to^^fae 
south he must pass the watchful eyes of Chillam and NarAin who 
have their temples in Dudi and GhoswAri. The last custodian is 
Nag of Peka or Pekian who stays as sentinel upon the road. 

Though ChasrAlu, cribbed, cabined and confined on every side had 
thuato stay within his dungeon yet as the years passed by he won his 
share of glory and renown. For np to recent times his cave contained a 
famous oracle where wondrous portents were vouchsafed upon the 
special festivals held in his honour at recurring intervals. On such 
occasions a skilled diviner went inside the cavern and as he prayed with 
tight shut eyes, held out the skirts of his long coat to catch the gifts 
which tumbled from the roof. Sometimes a calf would fall, a most 
propitigus omen, for then the seed would yield abundant increase, 
the heids and flocks would multiply, and the peasantry bo free from 
pecftilenoe or famine. Sometimes again a pigeon came fluttering down, 
proving to be a harbinger of sickness and diseask^, whilst if a snake 
fell wriggling in the coat the luckless villagers were doomed to never- 
ceasing trouble until the year was over. Oceasi6nally it happened that * 
as the sorcerer mattered his prayers and incantations apparitions of 
tiie living passed before his eyes and though tlieir human counter- 
parts were well and healthy at the time they surely died within 
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the year. The oracle was also efficacious in pointing out spots where 
hidden hoards lav bnrieu. The would be finder first sacrificed a goat 
and laid before the entrance of the cave its severed head, throagh which 
the gpd conveyed his message to the leafhed diviner who alone could 
compr^end its meaning. The people say the clues thus given Ifni 
gome times to the finding of hereditary treasure and then the lucky 
heir made dedicatory offenngs of a field or hou^e or other article of 
value to his god. 

f'lUt Chbsrfilu^s days of glorious miracle have vanished for MabJUu 
has declared tl'at the god no longer lives within the cave. Some 20 
years one of his priests, a man feared for his knowledge in the 
magic art, came to the group of villages where the five fruardiaiis were 
worshipped, and intimated that his masters ancient enemy had been 
dissipated ip to space.. He did not blame the warders since the prisoner 
had not escaped through any lack of vigilance nor indeed escaped at 
all ; he had ipeUcd into nothingnesg and merely ceased to be. Bat 
he argued, wi til unerring logic, that since there was now no prisoner 
to guard, it (lid not need five deities to hold him fast. Therefore bis 
master, so he said, would deign to come amongst them and resume 
his former ?*ale. '1 lie villagers wore very angry at this wanton breach 
of faith and coming out with sticks and slaves swore they would not 
allow Malmsu in their hamlels. Also they handled roughly the god^s 
ambassador, threatening him with divers pains and penalties if he 
ventured in their midst again with such a proposition, so that he had 
to flee in haste, vowing vengeance as he ran. And from that day 
misfortune and calamity commenced and never ceased until the people 
gave their grudging homage to the fcrsworn god, through fear of 
whose displeasure they shrink fro.n asking at Chasrdlu^s oracle. Jakh 
t)f Janglik Las suffered in particidar from the advent of his former lord, 
..for^irevious to his intrusion there was an offshoot of Jakli^s worship in 
isolated snh-divislon of Dodra Kawdr. There the local deity is also 

and till a few years ago a regular extrhange of visits took place 
hotween the namesakes and their bands of worshippers. Now the people 
of Kawdr deny that there has ever been affinity l>etwecn the two hut 
when hard pressed admit the bonds were broken Avhen Mabdsu entered 
info Janglik. They fear the Kashmir deity loo much to run the risk 
of his invasion Into their lonely valley, so they will neither take their 
god to any place within his sphere of influence nor allow the Janglik 
deity to come to them. The terrible Mahasu, they opine, might fix 
himself to one or other of the deities and it is easier to keep him out 
than drive him off when once he comes. 

The superstitious ten*ors inspirej by Mahdsu and the methods he 
pursues may be illustrated by the following instance: — At one place 
the mere mention of Mahasu is anathema, for the village is the cardinal 
seat of Shdlu^s worship, a deity with whom the Garhwdl god is waging 
bitter war, .the cause of which will be explained anon. In the adjoining 
hamlet also stahds a temple to the glory of the local Shalu, and the 
brazen vessels, horns and rags hanging to its walls give testimony of 
the veneration extended to the god by former generations. But a 
sanctuary to Mahdisu is near completion, so tliat in the near future the 
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devotions and offeringf^of |he peasants will be divided between the rival 
olaimantsi althongh the^iiriily deity is likely for some time to comef to 
j3f«t the major share. The manner in which the interloper has gained a 
following and a shrine ^a tyjjieal. For some years the curse of barreaness 
had fallen on the women, ofOps and herds. Few children had been born 
within the village whilst those the wives had given to their husbands 
brfore the curse descsended had sickened suddenly and died. The seed 
sown on the terraced fields bad failed to yield its increase, or if by chance 
the crops were good some heaven-sent calamity desfrojed them ere they 
were garnered in the granaries. The sheep had ceased to lamb and the 
goats to bring forth young, nay even the stock the peasants owned was 
decimated by a strange disease. At night-fall they would shut their 
beasts safe in the lower storeys of their houses, but in the moining when 
they went to tend them some half dozen would be either dead or dying 
despite the fact that on the previous evening they had all ^reined well 
and healthy. At last a skilM diviner, to whom the lepgtiy story of 
misfortune was unfolded, was summoned to expound the meaning of 
these long continued ofnens of a dements wrath. 'W ith head thrown 
back^ fists tightly clenched and muscles rigid he kept on muttering the 
incantations of his art, until successive tremors passing through his 
frame showed that some god or demon had become incarnate in his 
person. Then in a loud voice he told his anxious listeners, that unknown 
to them some-object sacred to MahAsu had come within the village 
boundaries and with it too had come the god, for Mah^su never quits 
possession of any article, however trifling, once dedicated to his service. 
The oppression he bad wrought upon the hamlet was but a means of signi- 
fving his arrival and until a fitting dwelling place was ready for his spirit, 
the inhabitants would fail to prosper in their ventuies. Hence the half- 
built shrine above the village site Strangely enough the diviner in this 
instance, as in many others, was not connected wit h Mahisu^s cult in any 
way and as the oracle was therefore free from interested motives it 
seem that the general terror of Mahdsu^s name has obsessed the sooth- 
sayers as strongly as it has the people, ^ 

In the adjacent village distant but a mile or so, a former generation 
had raised a temple to Mahdsn. It stood close to the road and facing 
it upoL a narrow strip of land, once cultivated but long since given over 
to theiservice of the god. Within the courtyard were planted several 
images each consisting of a thin block of wood, with the upper portion 
cut into the uncouth likeness of a face. These were supposed to repre- 
sent the five divine wazv% and a large pile of ashes heajxd before the 
lowest proclaimed him as the fifth attendant, for ashes from the altars of 
his master or superiors are the only perquisites wliic'h come his way ; 

which it would appear that, like their human counterparts, the 
'ijj^te^aiters of the gods received but little. Mjihasu had remained 
with his shrine for many years, following a course of righte- 
fi'S became a well-conducted deity, but ol late he bad grown 
a tendency to vex his w orshippers. Crops had been 
indlff^fent on the lands for several seasons especially in th^ early harvest, 
a fact fox which their northern aspect would afford sufficient explanation 
to any but the superstitious natives of lh( hills They, of course, assign* 
ed tb® . l^arveste to a supernatural (ajise and to their cost 
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called in the inevitable diviner. Mabden, it then transi^Ted, had nothing 
much to eay against th^ fashion of his ^inme^ it was soundly built, 
foirly coxnmcdious and comfortable enot^h ^ inside ; indeed it was all a 
god eould reasonably desii-e : if the site ^ilV^’^heen selected with a 
little more consideration. That was objectioi^bie, for situated just above 
the public road it exposed his sanctuary to the prying eyes of the passing 
stranger, a fatal drawback which any self-respecting deity would resent. 
Now a little higher up there was a nicely levelled piece of land promis- 
ing an ideal situation for a sacred shrine. Yes, he meant the headman’s 
field, the one close to the village site, richly manured twice yearly so as 
to yield two bounteous harvests If this were given to his service and a 
•convenient sanctuary built thereon his present dwelling place would 
come in handy for his chief wazir^ less sensitive, as became a servant, 
to the public craze. Indeed in this connection it was hardly suited to 
the dignity ^f a mighty god, that his first minister should be exposed to 
piercinsr<50ld in winter and burring heat in summer without some cover- 
ing for his head ; apd that was why the headman had lately dedicated to 
the god one of his most fertile fields within whose limits for the future no 
man would ever turn a furrow or scatter seed. The villagers too were 
only waiting for the necessary timber to erect a new and .better sanctuary, 
a further act of homage which they were vain enough to hope would keep 
Mahdsn quiet for some time. They apparently had overlooked the other 
four wazin for whose comfort fresh demands were certain to arise and 
as Mahisu never asks but of the best one could only hope that he would 
cast his envious glance upon a field belonging to an owner rich enough 
to bear the loss. Shil is one o£ the earliest seats of worship of Mab4su 
in Bashahr in which State he gained a footing through the misplaced 
credit of a miracle in which he played no part. Several hundred years 
ago it happened that the ruler of Garhwal set out upon a pilgrimage to 
the temple of Hitkoti, a very ancient shrine situated on the right bank 
‘ 6f^1he Pabar. He was as yet without an heir, whilst Devi, the presid* 
Ing goddess, was and still is famous for bestowing progeny on those 
who seek her aid. The Riji had given timely notice of his royal 
pleasure to the local ruler who had issued orders to the zaiU&r of the 
district and lieadmen of four adjacent villages to make all necessary 
preparations for the eomforl. of so powerful a prince. Eiiher through 
carelessness or contumacy they shirked their duties and the Itfja with 
his suite sufPered no little ineonvenieiice in obtaining the requisite 
supplies, —a fact which ought perhaps only to have added to the merit of 
the pilgrimage. The chief however did not take this pious view and 
though he had no jurisdiction in the territory, this mattered little in 
the good old times when might was right, so after be had begged bis 
boon and paid his vows, he seized the zailddr and headmen, carrying 
them with him to his capital. There he threw them intgijfk^jflaoiiiy 
dungeon, whose inky darkness knew no court of day^ruig^% to 
meditate in sadness on the ways of half-starved pinces. "VNow,&4^ 
dungeon there were other prisoners of State, natives of iQterhwiw^wbo 
owned Mah&su as their god, and from their Ups the foreigft captives 
heard many stories of his mighty deeds. As the months passed hy 
without a sign of succour from their own ancestral god or ruler the 
zaUd&r and his friends began to ponder on the wisdom of turning to 
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a nearer quarter for deliverance. Accordingly, at they swore a 
solemn oath that if MahAsn would but free them from their bonds, they 
would forsake their ancient gods and cleave to him alone. By chance 
a few days later Bovi vouchsafed an answer to the intercessions ma(}e by 
the prince before her altars, for to his favourite R4ni an heir was born 
whose advent was received with feelings of delight throughout the 
State. A day was set aside for general rejoI<u*ng and on it by a common 
act of royal clemency all prisoners were released, the zailddr mi his 
friends amongst the rest. Mindful of their oath, they ascribed their 
freedom to the mercy of MahAsu, not to the power of the goddess Devi 
to whonfiibe merit actually belonged, and when they journeyed to their 
homes they carried with them one of his many images. This they 
dply placed in a temple built to his honour at Sanadur, and in addition 
each introduced the ritual of Mahfeu^s worship into his own particular 
hamlet. The zaVddr on returning to his home at Shil also told the 
people how a powerful deity had freed them from imprisonment and 
persuaded them to adopt his worship ns an adju»ict to the veneration 
paid to ShSliT, their ance stral god. But ueither he nor they accepted 
MahAsu as other than a secondary deity and vvlffen a shrine wms raised 
to him, it was placed outside the village site, upon a plot of land below 
the public road. For some year.s sat^rifices were duly offered to the 
stranger god and his waztrs^ but ns the memory of his timely aid 
began to fade, the peasants showed a falling off in their devotions, 
offerings were but few and far between, his yearly festival was discon* 
tinned and his very dwelling place fell into disrepair. This culpable 
neglect remained unpunished for some time until once a cultivator's 
wife fell ill, manifesting every sign of demoniacal possession. In the 
middle of a sentence she lost all power of speejh, her lipS moved but no 
sound came forth and as she struggled inarticulate a trembling seized 
upon her limbs. Then suddenly she fell prostrate in a swoon upon 
the ground, but almost at once leapt up again, her body still quiveruig 
and shaking as she gave utterance to fearsome shrieks whi(*h juerced 
the ears of all who heard. Then as suddenly she icgained her sanity, 
showing no symptom of her temporary madness. For several days she 
went about her duties in the house and fields as usual, but all at once the 
same wild frenzy came upon her, and moreover as she shrieked her cries 
were echoed by a woman in another quarter of the village who too became 
as one possessed. As before the mania of both w'as followed by a 
‘ brief period of complete recovery, but on the next outburst the two 
were joined by yet a third and so the madness spread until at length 
some half a dozen women made the hills and valleys re-echo with 
their hideous cries. Then it was deemed advisable to summon to their aid 
a wise diviner who might read the riddle of the seeming madness. 
Standing bareheaded in their midst, his frame racked by the paroxysms 
of divine possession, he told the people that Mahasu the terrible was 
abgry, that his altars had remained sc long neglected and his temple 
left to fail in ruins. If now they wished to check the mad contagion 
they must purchase expiation by raising a finer edifice, added to the 
sacrifice of many goats, both to the god and his wazhs. The price was 
promptly paid, so now womenfolk are free from evil spirits whilst a 
fairly modern sanctuary stands on the ruins of the ancient shriue, 
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But Ml ihisa atill reniiios dU94t>sfi0d aad Uie reason of hi^ ills- 
cootent IS this t — Sh&lu, thft hereditary god, dwells iu a lofty 4>c*mple, 
built in the centre of the village by a former generation which had 
never even heard the name of the great Mah&iti* But the latter would 
evict the local deity and take possession of Ihe shrine, tounding his 
claim on the oath the erstwhile aailddr swore that if the god but freed 
him from the darkne-s of the dungeon he would forsake Ijis other gods 
and follow him alone* Shdln however is himself no weak-kneed godling 
to tmckle fo the self-assertion of any interloper from another land. He 
too commands a nprnorous following of pious devotees whose zeal is 
strengthened by a firm belief in the miraculous story of hoW he first 
revealed his godhead to theft fathers. When in early smhfher the iron 
hand of winter has relaxed its rigors and the snows have melted on tb'^ 
lower passes it is the practice of the shepherds driv^^ their flocks up 
to the Alpine pastures The owners of a group of hamlets collect 
their alieep and goats together in a central village, wliere they celebrate 
the massing of the flocks, before they speed the herdsmen on their journey 
to the dangerous heights wl»ere the dread Kdli loves to dwell. It was. 
after such a gathering held in dim ages long past the memory cf living 
man that the nomad shenhevds of Pandardsan fan/ana set out ujx)!! 
their wanderings. Marchlug by easy stages in the earty. morning and 
late afternoon, they gave iheir footsore beasts a welcome rest during 
the midday heat, wliilst at night their massive sheep-dogs crouching at 
tlio corners of the huddled square gave ready warning of the approach 
of man or loo|ard. Proceeding thus, they rcaeh^ a level plateau, 
forming the truncated summit of a lofty mountain and tempted by the 
richness of the pasturage they resolved to make a halt iintil the luxuri- 
ant herbage sKbhkl be exhausted. The sheep and goats were left to 
browse at will Jiraougst the pis^'^^ures whilst the men built for themselves 
rough shelters of pilM-up stones for protection from the cold at night. 
That eveniuj the dogs were sent as umal to ring the straggling beasts, 
but a continued sound of barking soon warned the shepherds that some- 
thin/ was amiss. Fearing lest a panther bad pounced down upon a 
straggler from the flocks they hastened to the spot, where on the edge 
of the plateau they saw a full-grown rarn stretched calmly on the 
ground, indifferent to the onsets of the dogs whiah were rushing round 
iiirn snarling and snapping in their vain attempts to move him. The 
men added their shouts and blows to the efforts of the dogs but all in- 
vain, the ram still lay as though transfixed. At length angered by the 
obstinacy of the beast one of the men drew his axe and slew it as it lay. 
Another tent down to lift the carcass from the ground, but as he raised 
it, there lay revealed two dazzling images of an unknown god, whilst 
from a «toDe dose by a supernatural voice was heard. Ere they could 
grasp the smaller image it started moving of its own accord, sjlowly 
fit first but gathering speed as it went until it reached the edge of --tha 
plateau down which it tumbled inle a mountain torrent that bore" ^ 
swiftly out of sight. The larger and finer idol still remained apd this 
they carried to Iheir halting place, first offering to the rock from which 
the mystic soui^d had mug the slaughtered ram, through whose inspired 
obstinacy the god had chosen to revoftl hi® presence. At dawn the 
follovving morning they set out towards their starting place, for not one 
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among i&em was skilled in the lore of heaveu-seatj signs to read the 
seciot of the omen» On arrival there the wondroas news spread quickly 
through the countryside and a gathering of peasants larger even than 
that which had sped them on th^eir way^ assembled to hear from the 
shepherds’ lips the of t^repeated tale and to see with their own eyes the 
precious image. A sooth-sayer too was summoned from a neighbour^ 
ing village and he told them that the portent was propitious, for the god, 
who had revealed his presence to the lowly shepherds, would deign to live 
amongst them guarding them and theirs from harm if only they would 
forthwith build a spacious and lofty temple in honour of hit coming. 
Willing hands soon raised the sacred edifice an*! on a happy day with the 
full ritual prescribed for installation of an idol the Brahmans placed the 
image in the up[>er storey of the temple. At the same time they gave 
the name of Shalu to the god, for in the language of the hills shdl is the 
term used for the grand assemblage before the sheep and goats are driven 
to the Alpine pastures. This first temple to the glory of this god was 
built in the ceati*e of the confederacy of villages, and though many 
local sanctuaries have been erected, as at Sbil, this still remains the 
main seat of hia worship: It is hither that the flocks converge each 
year, and as in the olden days, so now, a general gathering of the coun- 
tryside precedes the exodus to the upper mountains. From hero too the 
shepherds take with them in their journey the halh>wed emblem of their 
god, lent them each year from the temple treasury. This is a drum- 
shaped vessel, sealed at either end, containing sacred relics of the deity 
whilst round the outer surface a goodly number of rupt^s are nailed. 
Only the leader of the herdsmen is privileged to carry it, slung by 
chains across his sh ulders, but when the camp is reacdied it is unslung 
and placed witli reverence in the midst of folds and shepherds and then 
both man and beast can. sleep in perfect safety secure from all chance 
of harm. At nightfall the shepherds worship the sacred symbol, and 
at certain stages in their wanderings they sacrifice a goat, or ram of 
which by ancient right their headman takes a shoulder as bis private 
portion. Moreover when the grazing arround is reached where stands 
the stone, the former dwelling of the god, a customary ofEering of 
one rupee is added to the accumulated tributes of past years. The 
recognition of Shalu as a pastoral deity is shown in yet another way, 
for when he goes on progress every other year amongst his subjects it is 
his privilege to claim a ram each day, and though his journeyings conti- 
nue for full three months he never asks in vain. With such old-tiino 
memories cementing in a common bond the inteiests of god and peasant 
it is not surprising that the villagers even of a secondary seat of Sbilu^s 
worship are loath to oust their deity from his ancestral shrine in favour 
of a stranger. And in the meantime Mahdsu carries on a relentless 
warfare which has been raging now for some ten years, during which 
time the owners of the houses which immediately adjoin the disputed 
sanctuaiw have experienced to their sorrow the power of his vengeance. 
Several families have vanished root and branch, oti ers have been oppress- 
ed with sickness, whilst most have sunk into the direst poverty. A 
signal warning of the demon’s wrath occurred some six or seven years 
ago. Almost next door to the shrine, perched on the edge of a precip^ 
tous slope, stood a building occupied by several humble cultivators, adne« 
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rentS| likd the other villagpere^ of Sfa&lu their ancestral god* One n%ht^ 
Ofdy a few days after the annual feetiTa! in honour of Mahisu l^d been 
duly celebrated, the master of the house was ladling barley from his store- 
bin. His wife stood hy his side holding open the bag of goat-skin into 
which the grain was being poured. A second man, a near relatbn, had 
just crossrf the threshold of the outer door. Suddenly without a 
mpment^s warning the building started to slide slowly down the steep hill- 
side and before the inmates could make good their exit the roof collapsed 
pinning them beneath the beams and rafters. For a hundred yards or so 
they travelled with the dSth, until a clump of pine trees arrested further 
motion. So noiselessly had the incident occurr^ that their neighbours 
did not know until the morning what bad taken place : then, descending 
to the mass of ruins they bewailed the loss of friends or relatives. But 
as they wept a voice came from the heaped-up pile of wood and stone, pro- 
claiming the glad intelligeuco that one at least of the victims still sur- 
vived. Quickly the stones and beams were thrown aside and from be- 
neath them issued the men and wosnen a little bruised but otherwise 
unhurt. Mahisu* however as though to demonstmte his powers oyer 
life and death had killed the household goats which were tethered in the 
lower storey of the building. 

The present sailddr^ a lineal descendant of the perjurer who 
brought such catastrophes upon the hamlet, rei^imted this story of 
Mah&su^s * playing ^ as he termed it and at the end in answer to a 
question maintained his iirm allegiance to che cause of Shilu. But, as 
an afterthought, he added with a chuckle, that as his house was in 
a lower portion of the village, the * playing ^ of the jealous god bad 
so far affected neither him nor his. A survivor of the landslide was 
also present at the time and was asked whether he too would like the 
home of Shdlu delivered over to his rival, so that henceforth the people 
of the quarter miglit live without the apprehension of impending evil. 
With a bold and sturdy spirit ho answered that Sh4lu was the ancestral 
deity not to be renounced without good cause: if the god himself con- 
sent^ to deliver up his ancient sanctuary, then well and good, but other- 
wise he would remain faithful to the family god. Believing firmly as 
he did that Mahdsu had toppled down his house, brought desolation or ex- 
tinction to many of his neighbours, and that the tyranny would not 
cease until the sacred dwelling-place was handed over, this simple rustic 
with his devotion to his ancient faith displayed a heroism worthy of a 
better cause. 

The latest incident in this battle of the gods had been the building 
of^ a smaller shrine a year ago to house Mahisu^s chief wasir^ the people 
blindly hoping that this fresh concession would appease the anger of 
the m^hty spirit for some little time. The quarrel can however have 
but one issue. Mahasu s victory is assured and in all likelihood it only 
needs an unforeseen calamity to fall upon the zailddt or bis family to 
accelerate an unconditional surrender. : . 

The justice of this forecast is indicated by the history of a village a 
little further on. Hero too one of the liberated headmen incurred guilt or 
earned merit by the intioduction of Mahisu^s cult, its entrance in the 
village being followed by a bitter feud with the native deity. This was 

QQ 
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lord of serpexiisj who at the outset warned his worshipper^ 
ih^ ^they would find it difficult to serve two mastens with equi^ loj^ty 
to both, bidding thena beware lest the new divinity should prove a 
greater tjrrant than the old. And so the sequel pi^oved for the villagerSi 
lees stiffnecked than their neighbours, the followers of Shilu^ had not 
£be courage to hold out against a series of misfortunes succeeding 
one upon another in all of which Mah&su’s hand was clearly visible. So 
since several generations N&geshar had been termed the family god only 
by courtesy, whilst the real worship of the village has ^ntred round the 
shrine of the invader. The ancient temple stood dilapidated and fCrlom, 
the single offering of a metal pot nailed on its roof and long since 
Uackened by exposure to the rains of many summers, only adding to its 
desolation. The buildings raised to the glory of Mahisu, on the other 
hand, filled up a portion of the village green and the neat group of 
arbours, granaries and smaller shrines which clustered round the main 
pagoda testified alike to the number of his votaries and the frequent calls 
an their devotion. Even the walls and gables of the newest shrine — erected 
for a minor minister some dozen 3 ears ago to check a cholera epidemic-** 
were covered with the horns of sacrificial victims and other votive 
offerings. Thus if Mahisu had so far refrained from seizing on the 
temple of his rival the only reason was because he would not deign to 
grace a dw,elUng fallen to such low estate. Indeed the people said that 
the two were now the best of friends and this perhaps was so, for Mah&sn 
could afford to be magnanimous towards a foe completely crushed and 
beaten. They denied also that the goddess Devi had played any part 
in vescuing their ancestors. Though the RAja of Gafbwal, they said, had 
come to seek an heir, it was not at the shrine of Devi that he sought him, 
but from the hands of the ruler of Bashahr For his only son had led 
some months before an army into Bashahr to join the local forces 
against the common foe from Kulu. The youth hdd i erished honourablv 
in battle, but his father in his frantic grief would not listen to the truth 
and insisted that the people of Bashalir were concealing him for tbeif 
own ends. And so he took away the zaildir and his comrades to hold 
as hostages and cast them into prison, binding them first with iron 
fetters, But Mahisu in answer to their prayers broke their chains 
asunder and burst aside the dungeon doors so that they e8ca}>ed again to 
their own country. However this may be, the peasants of this hamlet 
were eloquent in praise of their imported god, protesting that he was 
the mildest mannered of all divinities, provided always that his modest 
demands were promptly met, for he was slow to brook delay and ever 
ready to accept tLe challenge of an opposition were it human or divine. 
Nor, in truth, is he without the grace of saving virtues for he cannot 
tolerate a thief nor yet a tale-bearer, and sets his face against the pray- 
ers and offerings of those of evil livelihood. 

^In the month of Bb^on each year the fourth day of the light half 
of the moon is set aside in honour of the god. Early in the morning 
the temple priests carry the images and vessels hallowed in his service to 
anrighbouring stream or fountain where they bathe them reverently 
acoomng to their ancient rites. Wrapped in folds of cloth the images 
are carried on the shoulders of the Brahmans and so secured against 
ocmtamisi^on from the vulgar gaze. The company of worshiiqpers 
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watcli iilieprooeediiigs from a disUnoo^ for if thejr veotiired near a cartte 
would fell upon them. The rffccs completed, the imag^ee and ireseele are 
conveyed in similar fashion to the temple and are placed in parda 
one small image which is set upon the car and left all dajr wjtlita the 
courfeyatd where the' subsequent ceremonies occur. At night tii^e it 
too is put inside the slirine safe from the hands of sacrilegious revellers* 
A high straight pole, cut usually from the blue pine tree, is planted 
firmly in the ground and bears a flag in honour of the deity. Another 
pole, shorter and thicker, cut off at the junction of many branches is 
also driveh In the earth. The forking branches are lopped at a distance 
of several feet ftom the parent stem whilst in between them rough slabs 
of slate are placed so that the whole forms an effective brazier. At the 
approach of nightfall a ram and goat provided by the general communi- 
ty are sacrificed, the firs^ beside the brazier, whilst the latter is led in- 
side the shrine, for a goat is deemed^a nobler offering than a ram. But 
the victim is not actually despatched before the altar, for the family of 
Mahdsu has a strong Version to the sight of blood, so after the god has 
signified acceptance of the offering through the trembling of the beast 
it is led outside again and slaughtered in the courtyard. When darkness 
falls the worshippers of either sex, with lighted tortibes in their hands, 
dance* for some little time around the brazier on which they later fling 
the blazing faggots. All through the niglit the fire is fed by branches 
of the pine tree which flash the fl iming message of Afahlsu^s fame 
throughout the chain of villages which own his sway across the valleys 
and along the hills, whilst the men and women spend the night in 
merrymaking, joining together in their rustic dances and time-honoured 
songs. At intervals, as the unceasing rhythmic dance circles around the 
fire, a villager drops from the grono and manifesfs the well-known signs 
of supernatural possession. Then he mu^t make an offering of a sweet- 
ened cake of wheaten flour, with a little butter to the god^s waztr or, If 
well-to-do, must sacrifice a goat or ram. Sometimes a votary, snatching a 
burning torch from the fire, clasps it tightly to his breast, but if his 
hands are injured in the process, bo is proved a low impostor and the 
slighter! god exacts a fine of several annas and a kid. Also if many 
villagers become inspired there is a murmur that divine possession is 
Rowing cheap, iin plying that the would-be incarnations of the deity are 
simulating ecstatic frenzy. The general riot is heightened by a plentiful 
supply of home-brewed spirits, but the women do not drink nor is 
debauchery looked upon with favour. No one who tastes intoxicating 
liquor is allowed within the temple, and the i>rierts who abstain them- 
selves keep watch upon the portal. But when the revelry is at its zenith 
it sometimes happens that, despite their care, the drunken worshippers 
cluster around^ the porch and some fall helplessly across the threshold. 
Then the god inflicts upon the culprits the penalties imposed on mere 
pretenders to divine afflatus. At the break of dawn such of the mengr*' 
makers' as are well enough to eat enjoy a common feast for which each 
house provides a pound of wheaten flour and half a pound of oil. This 
ends the ceremonies and Mah&su is loft in quiet for another year to 
pr^eoute his silent schemes by which he hopes to forge a few more 
links in the ever-lengthening chain that binds his worshippers in bonds 
of snperstitiotiB dread. 
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Wr is the whistling god,^ whose <m!t is found 
in JummXi, in the Kingfa hills^ and in the Jasw^n Ddn of Hoshidrpur, 
and whose whistling sound announces his approach. Sfndlm is appa* 
jfently an incarnation of Shiva conceived of as the storm- wind in the 
hillsi and there may be some connecticm between this cult and the Jogi^s 
whistle which is worn as denoting an attribute of the god. Sfndhu is 
generally resided as a malignant deity^ causing madness and burning 
houses^ stealing crops and otherwise immoral. But he is only supposea 
to bum down the houses of those with whom he is displeased/ and the 
com, mill^ etc. stolen by him is said to be given to his special 
worshippers. He can, however, be mastered by charms repeated at 
suitable places for 21 clays. On the 21st he will appear after whistling 
to announce his approach, and sometimes with a whistling noise through 
his limbs, and ask why he was called. Ho should then be told to come 
when sent for and do whatever he is bidden. On the 22nd day a ram 
should be taken to the place of his manifestation and presented to him 
as his steed. ^ 

In places where the houses are liable to sudden conflagrations the 
people who come to beg in Sindhu^s name are much dreaded and if 
they say they belong to his shrine they are handsomely rewarded. 
He is popularly believed to assume the form of a Gaddi, with a long 
beard, whence he is called Ddridla, and carrying a long basket (Airo) 
on his back, whence he is Kiroinala. But he has several other titles : 
such as Lohe or Lohan Pdl, ^ Lord of metals ^ Sanghin Pdl or ^ Lord 
of Chains^ and Bliumi Pal or ^Lord of the Earth. In the form 
of invocation recorded in Kdngra we find him addressed as grandson 
of Ngar Hir, Chataqidl, LohpAl, Agripal, Sangalpal, Thikarpal 
(^He of the potsherds*'), daughter's son of Bhumpdl, son of 
Mother Knnthardi arfd brother of Punia. And the invocation ends 
with the words ; ^ Let the voice of Mahddeo work\ 

Smdhu's principal shrine is at Basoli in Jammu territory, but he 
has smaller ones at Dhir and Bhanguri in Gurdaspur and at Gungtha 
in Kdngfa. Most Hindu cultivators in these parts have a lively 
faith in the Bir, and offer him a kardki of halwii as sweetmeat at each 
harvest. Not only can he bo invoked for aid, but he can also be 
directed by any one who has mastered his charms to cohabit with 
any woman, she thinking she is in a dream . Whenever a woman or 
a house or a man is declared by a jogiy locally called ehelay to be 
possessed by the Bir, offerings of kardhiy a ram or he-goat should be 
made to him to avert illness. Those who have mastered his chams 
can also use him to oppress an enemy at will. 

A very interesting feature of Smdhu's mythology is his associa- 
tion with the pairs of goddesses, Rayi and Brap, said to be Worshipped 
in Chamba^ Andl4 and SandW, two hill goddesses, the exact locality 
of whose cult is unknown, and Ch^hri and ChhatrAhp, also said to 
be worshi^^ed in Chamba. The duality of these three pairs of god- 

'In the K 6 ngra" District 8in4^ or 9in4hi — a whistle, c/. Hindi Kingpa 

Gemetteer, Vol. 1, pp, 77-8. 

*8ee the Song of Sindhn Sir, Ind» Ant., 1909> p. 295. Loh, pi. lohan, is said to «> 
metal, net iron. Sindhu is said to have a ohalu isangal) always with him, and so his 

Tota^ also ke^ one at home. 
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dassee r^oalls i)hat of the two Bfbfs, wiTe« of the Mi4n, whoee cult ie 
prevalent in the HoshiArpur District. BharniAni, a goddess of Bairmaur 
in Ch^mba, is also said to dajice with Sintlhu. ^ 

Bhairou or Blmirava, the terrible one, is a deity whose personality 
it is a little difficult to ^rasp. He is in the orthodox mythology the 
same as Shiva ; Bhairou or Bhairav beincr one of the many names of 
that deity. But he appears also as the attendant of Kali, and as such is 
said to be sjiecially worshipjied by Sikh watermen. At Benares his 
^taff is reverenced as an anti-type of that earthly deity, the Kotw41. 
More commonly he is represented as an inferior deity, a ^tout black 
figure, MTlth a bottle of wine in his hand, whose slirine is to be found in 
almost every big town. He is an evil spirit, and his followers drink 
wine and eat meat. One sect oi fatjtrs^ akin to the Jogis, is sjiecially 
addicted to his sfuwice ; tiny besmear themselves w^itii n^d powder and 
oil and go about the bazars, begging and singing the praises of Bhairon, 
with bells or gongs hung about their loins and striking themselves with 
whips. Tfiey an* fCniml mainly in large towns, and are not celi- 
bates. 'Flieir clii»*f place of pilgrimage is Girnar-parbat iu Kathiawar, 
and the books which leach the worship of Bhairou arc the Bfiairavashiak 
and the Bf*aiT(iva-d‘>ftai\ Thai very old temple — the BhairoD>ka-stlian — 
near Icchra, in the suburbs of Lahore, Is so named from a quaint legend 
regarding Bhairou, conueelcd with it< foundation. In the old days the 
Dhinwav girls of the Biwjiri lahsil used to be married to the god at 
BaodiXla, but they always died soon afterwards and the custom has been 
dropped* As a village deity Bhairou appears in several forms, Kal 
Bhairou. who frightens death, Bhut Bhairou, who drives aw^ay evil spirits, 
Bhatak Bhairou, or the Child Bhairon, Lath Bhairon, or Bhairon with 
the club, and Nand Bhairon. Outside a temple of Shiv at Thanesar is 
a picture of Kal Bhairon.^ He is black and holds a decapitated head in 
one hand.’^ In the eastiorn Punjab he ap{)ears as Khetrpdl, the protector 
of fields, under which name he is worshipix^d wdth sweets, milk etc. 
When a man has built a liouse and begins to occupy it, he should worship 
Khetrpul, who is considered to be the owner of the soil, the ground land- 
lord iu fact, and who drives away the evil spirits tliat are in it. He is 
also worshipped at weddings. Sometimes the Khetrpal said to be an 
iiiiiabitant of tlic pipd tree and to liiin women do worship when their 
babies arc ill. Sometimes again he is considered to be the same as. 
Sliesh Ndg, the serpent king. Iu Ferozepur he is known as Klietrpal, 
but his <nilt is probably more widely spread than the small num- 
bers of his worshippers returned would appear to indicate, for in Gur- 
daspur the Hindu Kiitil Rajputs are said to consult Brahmans as 
to the auspicious time for reaping, and before the work is begun 5 

^ Th « godilesij ia Haid to have a temple in Bhat or Bhutan also. Sindh u is described 
as well-kuowu and worahippol in Lahul and to affect m juutaiuous regions generally. 

^ This picture is faced by one of Hanumaii whose shrine is sometimes connected with on J 
of Bhairon. Sometimes too a shriuc of GiigawiUl)e found with a shrine to Goraknath on 
one side and connected shrines to Hatiumin and Bhairon on the other. 

® Bast of the Jumna Kal Bhairou is worshipped to a considerable extent, offerings of 
intoxicating liquor being made at his shrine by his votaries who consume it themselves. 
Vaishnavas, some of whom also offer to him, do not however offer him liquor but moles and 
milk. 
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or 7 loaves of lawad, a ratohor of vaterj and a smaQ quantity of tiM 
on^ are set aside in Shetr^Ps name. In Chamba too Knetipdl is 
the god of the soil, and before ploughing he is propitiat^ to seouro 
a bountifttl harvest, especiallv when new ground or tract whioh'hu , lain 
fallow is broken up. A sneep or ^t may be offered or inoense 
is burnt. In the centre and west Bhairon is almost invariably known as 
Bhairon Jatl, or Bhairon the chaste, and is represented as the messenger 
of Sakhi Sarwar. 

The Cult or Devi. " . 

IfMtagM. Closely connected with the worship of Shiv, and far more widely 
§40. spread, is that of his consort, Devi This goddess goes by many 
nmnes, -Durgi, Kdli, Gauri, Asnri, Parbati, Kalki, Mahesri, BhiwiinI, 
Asht bhoji, and numberless others. According to the Hindu Shd$Utu, 
there are nine crores of Durg4s, each with her separate name. The 
humbler divinities, Sitola, the goddess of small-pox, .Masini and other 
goddesses of disease, are but manifestations of thq same goddess. She 
18 called Mahidevi, the great goddess, Mahdrini, the great queen, and 
Devi -Mai or Devi M4t4, the godiless-mother She is known, from the 
places of her temples, as .Iaw41aji, .Vfansa Devi, Chintpurni, NAlna 
Devi, and the like ‘ In EAngra alone there are numerous local Devis, 
and 360 of them assembled together at the founding of the KAngfa 
temple. 

Devi is a popular object of veneration all over the Province, but 
her worship is most iu vogue and most diversified in AmbA!% Hoshiif 
pur and EAngni. The celebrated shrines of Devi are for the most part 
in those districts. At MansA Devi, near ManimAjra, in the AmbAla 
district, a hoge fair is held twice a year, in spring and autnmn, in her 
honour. 

Mansa Devi, sister of Shesh Nag, counteracts the venom of snakes. 
She is also called Jagadgauri, the world's beauty*, Nitya and I’adama- 
vati. Her shrine is at Mani MAjra west of KAlka. With Sayyid 
Bhura, whose shriue is at Bari in Kaitbal, she shares the honour of 
being the patron of thieves in the eastern Punjab, but it is at his shrine 
alone that a share of the booty appears to be offered. * 

At Budbera in Gnrgaon at the temple of .Mansa Devi * a fair is 
held twice a year, on Chet 7th or Asauj imli 7th. This temple is 
about 125 years old. It is two yards square and the roof is domed. 
From the dome projects an iron bar from which hangs a dhaja or 
small flag. Of the 4 images of the goddess, two are of brass and two 
of marble, each about T^ths of a yard high. They stand in a niche 
&cing the entrance. 

* Or rather, her colt nemes are used a* place nemee. 

* One of DerPt ten inoaroatiane, aeaamed to receive the tha-ike of sodi and mn for 
iho delivatence ihe had wrought. 

' 8.0 Jt. Till, pp. 388t 277 and 266. Bhnm ie a title of Shiva. 

* ffMM io Hindi meani the datire or objoet of the heart. 
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At Chintimmfi in HoshUrptir, are three fairs in the year^ and 
the pa; make large profits at the sbrfhe A large fair ie held in 
Chet at Dharmpur in Hoshitrpnr, and NainA Devi, in Btl^pnr State^ 
on the borders of the same district, is also a favonrite place of pilgrim* 
age. At Kangra is the renowned shrine of Bejisarf Devi, which 
Mahm&d of C^hazni and Firoz Tnghlak plundered in days gone by, and 
which 18 still one of the most famous in India. And at Jawalamukhi, 
in Kdngra, is another and equally famous temple, where jets of gas 
proceeding^from the ground are kept ever burninor, and the crowds of 
pilgrims:provide a livelihood for ^ a profligate miscellany of attendant 
Gos&fne end Bhojkis. ^ 

JaioAlamukhi. — This Devi is the chief object of worship to the 
Telr&ja or Telirija faqirs who appear to be found chiefly in the United 
Provinces. The sect was founded by Man Chandra, R4j4 of K4ngra. 
He was attacked by le[)ro8y, so the I )e\ i bade him turn ascetic and beg 
from Hindu women whose sons and husbands were living a little oil to 
mb on his clothes and body. By so doing he expiated the sins of a 
former existence, and was cured in 12 years. He retired to K4ngra and 
founded the order, Sn Chandra, a Brahman, being his first disciple. 
Initiation consists in paying a fee of Bs 5, or a multiple of that sum, 
and feeding the brethren. The novice then sips mme sherbet upon 
which the gurti has breathed. Some of Telrajas are Sikhs, others Hindus, 
but Devi JawAlamukhi is their principal deity. They beg oil from Hindu 
women who have only one son and put the oil on their clothes. When 
dead they are cremated. Some marry, others do not, and the only out- 
ward sign of the sect is that their clothes and bodies are smeared with 
oil.* 

• Devi is worshipped under various other names in K4ngra, <?.y. as 
Jani&ri* in .>aralohi, BiUsi* in BiWspur, Bharari^in Siil, Jalpi’ in 
Jaw41i, BAla Sund iri • in Harsar, Bagl4 Mukhi at Nakhandi,^ and- 
Kotla® and Chamda at Kotla and elsewhere. It is impossible to reduce 
to rule anything connected with these temples. The priest is usuflly 

» W. Cr^oke, N. I. N. Q., V., § 247. Th« Kftnkarlan (literally grarel or pebbles) fair 
is held in MAler Ko^la on Asanj tudi 9tb. When pilgrims set for Jair4laninkhi to ti>ake 
the promised offerings, people accompany them on foot without shoes, s > that pebbles may 
be trodden by their naked feet. 

^ From Janlara village or * from certain bnsbes wbicb grew near by.* This temple 
was fonnued by Rdji Tej Chand some 400 years ego. It is managed by a Bhojki. 

* Founded by IX&jA Dalip Singh in S. 1726. 

* Founded by Pauja Wa*£r 200 years ago. Devf directed him to enshrine in it 'any 

stone on which p^ple sharpened axes/ ^ 

B Founded by a B4n{ of Shamsher Singh of Goler in S. 1458, 

® The story is that R4j4 Hari Chand of (Me* once whtn out hunting near Harsar, 
fell into a well. The goddess directed him to bui»d her a temple on the spot, bnt he refnsed 
to do so as it was in foreign territory. This enraged the Deyl aod she prepared to pnnieb 
him. caused him to fall into the well. In it again he remained 13 days worshipping the 
Devf and making vows to her. By chance some merchants parsed by and one of them 
being thirsty went to the well and aiiding the Raja pulled him out. He then built a 
tomple here to Devf B^la Sundari. It is said that the merehants also settled here. The 
Devf Is only worshipped by the chiefs of »toler 

7 Founded by R^jA Hari Ohand of Goler in 1684 S. With this are connected 
the shrines of Shiva and Chatarbhuj. 

* Founded by a Khatri of Amritsar In 1942 S. 
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ft Brfthman ^ hut may be m* a Saniiai. They may contain a 

single image or a number of varying in size and material . The. 

ritual is equally diversified. For instance Devi Bhariri is only worship* 
edon the Bais^kbi^ ana on that day only is If/foff offered and the lamp lit 
As a rule the lamp is lit morning and evening or at least once a day, 
may be offered only once a dav, but is generally offered twice. It 
IS very vai*ied. For instance Bdla Sundari gets flowers in the morning 

and sweets &c, in the evening, but to Jal pa are offered rice and ddl at 

naorn and fruit at eve, and to Bagld Mukhi the morning b/iga is offered 
after the images have been washed and in the (wening paimhafi and 
gram after the drtL - * 

Devi is usually regartlod as an activity of a god, but at Lao-pata is 
a temple to Kaniya Devi the virgin goddess, whose fair is held ^on 0th 
Hfir* Her Brahman pupiri is a Bliojki and hfiop is only offered and a 
lamp lit in the evening. 

Other temples to Devi in Kangra are *' 


Plafe. 


Pujdri, Dates of fairs. 


Kitiial oflPerings ^c. 


Hurl Devi in Bagroli. 
Niirpur Tahsfl, 


ffol Aftari 


RijA Naff Dev of Gayh 
Oaznavi had 4 sons 
and a daughter. Hnj4 
Bhdm Asar aikOd him 
for his daughter's har d 
whieh ho refused, 
thinking it was not 
safe to man'y a girl to 
a demon. So he aban- 
doned liis country and 
camo here with his 
children. His daughter 
asked him to build lier ' 
a temple so thiS one 
was built by one of ^ 
her brothers and she | 
turned hersolf into I 
stone. It was founded ' 
by Gadi R4j in 
the Duw^pur V uga 
some 5000 years ago^ 



In Cl)Ot iluring the 
naurnfra. 


riio temple contains a 
carving of an 8*8ided 
figure on stone. Con- 
nected with it are 
temples of the Tha- 
kiirs and a tomb at 
which worship is 
performed simulta- 
neously. These 
shrines contain stone 
pindift called Ndr- 
singh. 



‘i** h^rh^nC farnSou ttt “ 

dcMnbMl M a Braliman of the Clibapal IMlmfk fot, ° 


ear in any 
pijdri i« 


Btvi in Kdngrn. 



Devf . 


atdlt 


Brahman, Mitte,! Bais^kh 8th 
gotar Knabal. 

Tlio 1 1 frroaps of t 
pujdfi take it in i 
turn to manage | 
the affaire of the | 
temple. i 


Ritual, offerings &o. 


Par»hdd or pM in 
the morning and hhdt 
(boiled rice) in the 
evening. 


The wandir of Bhagwsti ' An Oati Ohandial ; The 3 days after No hhoq. 

ir: e. a a..! 1 I 


Kirp&Snodri in Bir is ‘ 
raid to have heen*! 
founded by a Raja of 
B.itigAhal . 

The mandir of Ohninu;^- 
dri l>f!vi in Jadra|;ral. 


Brahinai 


the Holi in Phd- 
p-an. 


A Blioiki Brahman, i On the Shivrdtri : The temple contains an 

. .. 1 . . . ■ -i* a-i.-v 


ca.'»te Bahitii and 
got Gautam. 


the people gfiin a 
sight of the god- i 
dcsB wh <> is said to ‘ 
have killed the j 
demons Chand j 
and Mund. 


The mnndir of Mata Dov{; 
BajarShuriat Kangra 
Once Brahma with 
other gods w^nt to do 
homage to tiiis god- 
dess. Their example ■ 
was foll.)wed by other 
gods but they could 
not gain access to the 
Devi. So they res -rt- 
ed to Brahma who 
fonnded this tempt e 
where the goddess was 
enshrined. Many ad- 
ditions were made to 
it by rich votaries and 
R&ni Chand Kanr, 
widow of Kharak 
gilded the dome 
etc. 


Bhojki Brahmans, 
who e casies and 
ffotfi are ; — > 

C^tte. Got. 


A great fair during 
.the naftratrds in 
Chet and Asanj. 


Chilean 

Postu. 


Markandaj 
Bhard.i- 
w4j. 

Patlarach K asab, 
Masingon BhArda- 
w’dj. 

HaddKasii Kasab 
Karbhtlr- BUs. 
khte. 

Jagian K&sab. 
Hatdrsd. K<isah. 


image of the Devi 
engraved on a slab, 6 
spans long and 8 
broad. On it are 
also engraved images 
of Mantbasdr and 
Rabat Bij. The 
Chandiiil and Qokhar 
Brahmans revere the 
goddess as their 
family deity and per* 
form the jamo cere- 
mony here. Fir# 
swett habru (oakcs) 
in the morning and 
fried gran* in the 
eveniag form the 
hhop, SaadAfiV (Ver- 
million) is also offered 
monthly. 

Worship is perform- 
ed twice a day, morn- 
ing and evening. 
Milk, fmits, sweet- 
meats, rice &c. form 
the hhog which is 
offered five times a 
day. 


BE 


m 


Dwi im 

The following maniin are oc^neoted with this : — 

Lankra, Qanesh, Dharin-RA] 4, Bh.iiron, Sher, Yogni, Lachmi, Gurd 
Sikh, Sat Nariin, Sitla, Dhina Bhagat Shiva, Jateshar, Kali, Sarwasti, 
Bhadhar KAli, Singh Hathi, Suraj, Tavpar Siindxi, Chaudka, Gauri 
Shankar, Kali, Ilawan Kund, An Puma, Kali Bhairon, Kangali, Chetar 
P41, Tara Yogni, Bar&i, Sandar San Chakar, Yag Yup, Cliaran Padka 
and a dharm^dla. 



Pujdri. 


Dates of fairs. Ritual, offerings &c. 


The mandir of Jatanti A Bramaii, Bliojki, 
Dev£ at Nandro] aUiids got Bhardwaj. 
on a high ndge south 
of the fort 

Tho meaning of the 
name is that the Devi 
ktlhd all the rdhshos- 
af which used to rex 
the gods, so in return 
they worshipped her. 


None, but people 
come to see th** 
image on the 
Shivr^tri. 


Tho mandir of Ambkii 
Devi in the Kingfa 
fort dates from rhe 
times of the IMndavns. 
This Devi is the 
familjr deity of the 
katfoch fam.ly. 

Aojaqi DofPa temple at 
Gkln^na Kalan This 
Bevi (viis a da 0;^ liter 
of Gantam who, for 
unknown reasons, 
cansed he' to bear a 
son during her virgin- 
i:y, whereupon she 
abandoned her hoin^^ 
and came here for 
devotion in seclusion. 
The temple was 
founded by Jamadir | 
Khnshhal 8iiigli of | 
Lahore in S. 1899. 


Ifandir Sitld Mabidev 
in *^Cka Basdi. 

mandir of Sftia 
Devf in Pdlampar. 


Brahman, caste Nouo 
8ai'iil, got S^n^al. 


Jcth 20th 


A Giri Gosdfn, got \ None 

' Atlas. I 


The Brahmans and 
Rajputs iu tho neigh* 
buprhocKl adore the 
Devi aa their family 
deity. Worship » 
})erformed morning 
and evening. Bhog 
of la 44^ or pefa is 
offered. 


The usages of hhog 
and lighting a lamp 
have ceased. 


The temple contains a 
stone slab on which 
are engr vod images 
of Anjani and the 
hoof marks tf the 
cows which gave i^er 
milk. Behind it are 
3 baolis or springs 
formed by her mi* 
rac ulous powo) . Wor- 
ship is perform^ 
nioruing and even* 
in;^. Milk in the 
morning, rice at 
n on, and fried gram 
in the evening form 
the bhog, A sacred 
lamp is lit aaiiy. 

It contains a pi»4i of 
Shiva, one span high. 


} Bach Tuesday in The temple contains a 
j Je^rh and HAy. ; stone pin4i of the 
I goddess. No kkog 
! I Is offered. 
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1 

2 

- i 

8 

4 

Place. 

Pujdfi. 1 

1 

1 Dates of fairs. 

I Bitnal, oiferingt Saa, 

ManAir of I)ev( N4rfl:a 

i 

Brahman caate j 

1 

1 Chet 12tb. For* 

The temple contains 

S&riea. 

Gaddtre, got ' 

Baakht. 

! 

1 

1 meriy it used tj 

1 last from 24* h 
' Hhidon to 'at 

1 Asanj and ti»ward8 

1 ita close people 
i used to throw 
' atonea at one an- 
1 other, to prevent 
cbolea breaking' 
^ o’it. 

a huge black stone 4 
cubits bi;rb and 20 
in cireninf«prence, 
having a of 

Devf carved on it 

i and a trident painted 
wttb eandk4r, Bread 
is offered at bhog In 
the evening. 

I 

Tho ma%din of Bhaddar 
K4!i »r KftlWa Devf at 
Sanarpur, Pa foond- 
ation is ascribed to 
Panami Gurkha. 

k Oir Goa/ifn. He 
i» not coliViate, ‘ 
but Jiuocoa^iioa ia | 
governed hv apiti- ' 
, TUrtl rvlat iontl.ip 1 
though a son iai 
filao entitled to a \ 
fixed share in the ; 
ofForinara, 

a^r 9th 

1 

i 

1 

! 

! The pmjM lives on 
aims, and performs 
j worabip morning and 

I evetiing. Rice in the 

1 morning and bread 
in the evening form 
the bhoff. 

Dholi Devf in 1-abara In 
Ndrpnr. 6t)0 yeaia 
ago Dholi o 
girl, wa« heina cof* 
pellod to mar .v hnt 
she doclined. Whf^n 
pre88<‘d ahe diaajtjieured 
nixier gr^>«ijd on thia 
spot. 

Atari Got»ain ... < 

1 

i 

1 


Bhog Is offered in the 
morning, drfi ia per- 
! formed and a lamp 
' liglited every even* 
ing. The carving 
' of the Devf. placed 
* against a wall in the 
.t^'niple, is 2 ft. V igh. 
An image of Shiva 
4 ft. high stands 

1 near it. 


The shrines of Devi in other districts have seldom more than a 
very locnl repntation: the most famous, perhaps are the Bhad^t Kdli 
temple at Ni^iybeg near Lahore, the Jogindya temple in Multdn, where 
ofrerliii^-s are made and lamps lit on the Ist and 8th of every month, 
and the old Jogmfiyn lem])lo at the Mahrauli where the Hindus of Delhi 
hold their yearly festival of fans, the ‘ Pankha meLt *. 

There are, however, temples to varhvus Devis scattered over the 
eastern districts and other parts of tlie province. Often associated 
with other cuKs the most important of these Devis are Saraswati at 
Pehowa, i^hiv dni at Thanesar, Mansa Devi in Gurgion, Jbandka in 
Dera Ismail Khdn and others ; — 

The most importatit old temples in Pehowa are those of Devi 
Sara'^wati, Svvdtni-Kdi*ttika and Prithivishwara Mahddeva: — 

1. The two fairs at SaraswatPs temple are held on Chet 1st, 
ehaturd tskf Krts/nt>tpokyh<t, K&rfikn skuklupaM a nnA pur at ffidsi. It is 
named after the daughter of Brahma and the. stream on which it 
stands. When the Swdmi Vishvdmitra in his jealousy of Swami 
V asishtha invited Oghawati ^Saraswati to bring his rival to him the 
goddess carried the land on which Yasishtha sat to his abode, but 
divining his intention she bore the sage back amin* Thereupon Vish- 
▼&mitra oaised the stream, that her water should be tamed into blood 


Deni at Thdneear. 


m 

»nd be no longer worthy of life. But Vasishtha invited all the gods 
and drew into the stream water from the Aru^a n^di When the gods 
assembled the sthdp^fn of the goddess wtis first set up and the temple found- 
ed on the 14th of Chaiti a. The junction with the Amna was efEeoted 
on the same date, and since then the water oE the Saras wati became 
amrit, and the blood, which was food for evil spirits, was purged away. 
The confluence of the two streams removes all sins and a pindaddna at 
the Kun4 purifies even the pishdeha form* Hence the ehattirdashi in 
Chaitra is also called Pishficha-Mocbani. And a p{ ndudahakarma on that 
date at the temple and stream according to Hindu l>elief releases the 
souls iApittm from Pretayoni and gives them moknli or emaii<!^potion. 
The fair has been held on that date every year in commemoration of 
the event. The second fair lasts 5 days in Karttik from the ekdfhhi 
to the pdranmdsi. It is held in the Krittika nahhatra pnra\im(h% 
and to bathe in the Saraswati in that period gives health, wealth, pros- 
perity and birth of children. It is impossible to guess the templets 
age. The building is a small one and only contains an image of 
Saraswati riding on a swan and made of Makrana ^tone. The othciat- 
ing Brahmans are Gaiirs of the Kananjia got. 

The temple of Kdrttikeya is visited on tlie pdranmdsi in Kdrttik. 
It contains his image but is dedicated to KArta Skanda, the god of 
war, and was founded when the Mahabharata was about to begin. The 
image of Karttikeya lias 6 faces as that god was named after his it nurses 
who form the stars of the Krittika asterism, the Pleiades, and is mount- 
ed on a peacock.^ Vermilion and oil are in\ ariably offered as accep- 
table to the god. Two lamps are kept burning continually. 

8. No fair is held at the temple of PritUi wish warn MahAdova 
. who is also called Prilhudakeshwara, ‘ lord of Pritlmdaka ^ or Pehowa. 

' Eritbiwishwara means ‘ lord of the earth \ The temple was founded 
byibe .Mahrattas during their ascendancy, and it is also said to have 
been fcpaired by one Kripalupuri SwAmi about H)o years ago. Over 
-the, biilding is a large dome ajid its interior is b yards square It 
-contains a stone image of Mahadeva about feet high. A sddku 
pujdri, who is a ^anyAsi, is appointed and kept by the punch dy at of 
Brahmans and is removable at their will. Tl:e Brahmans alsir do pdja. 

At the BhawAni Dwara at Thanesar the Dev^^s image is seated in 
a small building in the precincts of tlie main temple. It is 8 fingers 
high. Small images of KAli and Bhairon (Bhairav) also serve" to 
decorate the temple. 

At Pari DevPs temple in Banpuri in GurgAon a fair is held on 
the 6th %%di of Chet aud Asauj. The offerings are estimated at 
Rs. 400 a year. Nearly 90 years ago one Jawala of FaiehAbad built 
the temple but the precise date of the year is not known, k chirdgh 
fed with ghi is^dittwioe a day during Chet and on each as a 
virgin girlis fed%witb raV^ or confection prepared for the occasion. 
When a goat is to the mandit^ the /viy'efn paints its forehead 

with sandhur and turns it loose. It is generally taken by the sweepers 

‘ The story goes tliat Karttikeya on leing de prived of the leadership oiihc. deotat 
tore all the flesh from his body leaving only the bcncs. But the image does not appear 
to depict this. There are said to I c* really 1w( in apes, one of »toiif . the other of woo«f. 
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of the village. The idols are of marblei one being £7 inches long and 
the other 18. The former is mounted on alien. The administration 
vests in a Oauf Bmhrnau who offers lioff and lights a lamp twice a day, 
morning and evening. 

In Kohd| Devi has her abode on more than one peak. Thus 
Hakrnan Devi occupies a peak in Shakkardarra which is visited by 
Hindns nt the Baif^^khi.^ Chnka M&i is the highest peak on Sfafnghaf, 
and Hindus from afar visit it on the naurdtas said ashfami. Khumari 
Devf is found in the village of that name and Asa Devi in Nar« 
Muhammadans also visit this village and call it zidrat Okhla. 

The classical myths of Devi are very numerous and divergent. As 
Saraswati she is the goildess of learnings wife of Brahma in the later 
mythology, and |>er8onified in the river Saraswati in Kamal which 
was to the early Hindus what the Ganges is to their descendants.* As a 
clestructress she is KAli,® as genetrix she is symbolised by the yoni, as 
a tyjie of beauty she is Uma, and as a malignant being Durga, But 
she is also Sati, ' the faithful ^ spouse, Ambiki, Ganri, Bhaw&ni and 
Tara. As the wife of Shiva she is PArvati, ‘ she of the hills \ her home 
is with him in Kailisha the mountain and she is the mother of 
Ganesha and Karttikeya.^ In orthodox Hindu worship the Earth is 
worshipped in the beginning as an ^ Athar Shakti^ or supporting force, 
and in several other forms of w'orship Earth is taken as a personifica- 
tion of some goddess or other. But the worship of an Earth or 
mother goddess is not very prevalent in this province except as part of 
some other worship. 

But K41i or Durga must not be regarded as merely as a personifi- 
cation of lust for blood. Devi obtained her name of Durga by slaying 
the giant of that name. He h«\d obtained Brahmans blessing ^by his 
austerities, but grew so mighty that he alarmed the gods^ ' The: 
legend may recall in a dim way the extirpation of some tyrarmical 
form of priest craft. But DevPs achievement did not end with the 
slaying of Durga. According to the Mdrkandeya Purdna^ the goddesV 
assumed ten incarnations, including K41i the terrible and Chhinna* 
iimstakd, the headless.® In the latter guise she gained her famous 
victory over the rdkahasa Nisumbha. Even the KAH incarnation was 
aiisumed in order to overthrow Raktavija, the champion of another 
rdkfihaftay Sumbha, just as that of Tdra, the saviour, was assumed 
to destroy Sumbha himself. Devi also overcame a Tan4a rdkshasa^ 
but his death is ascribed to Nahusha, the progenitor of the Lunar race, 
and bis son Vitunda was killed by Devi as Durga, the * inaccessible/^ 

^ Similttrly Cbaslima B^ba Kdnak in Hangu is frequented by Hindus on the BaisikM. 

D. Martin, The God* of India, p 90. For an account of bar temple see 
infra. ^ 

* In tbe Simla Hills besides the Greater (Bari) K61i we flnU k Lessor (Chhoti) whose 
functions are not at all clear. The Bari K4li hunts tbe^bills; .’Sbb is worshipped with 
sacrifices of goats, flowers, fruit, wbeaten bread, and lamps. l!%«.dlllereDce between the 
Har’i and the Cbhoti Kkli is this that the former has 10 hanids^and the latter only 4. 
similarly in these hills we find a Younger Lonkra and a cAhofi l)iw41i festival. All 
attempts to obtain explanations of these reflected in duplicate gods and festivals have faiiled. 

* Jb., p. 179/, 

® Ib., p. 183. 

Chhinnamoataka is the modem Chaamnda or Chaunda. 

• r S. C. Jt., VIII, p 276. 
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But in Kulu the legend regarding Tun4i Bhat is that he wae a tlait or 
demon at Manili (in Kulu) 'who having conquered the demanded 

a sister of theirs in marriage. Bisu Nag on tins proposed to deceive 
him by giving him a mason or Thawl's daughter named Timbar 
Shachka, who appears in other tales as a rdh/urtii, t»nd Mann the 
consented to ma^e Tundi accept her. He overcame the dail at Khoksar, 
north of the Rohtang pass In Lahul, but in memory of his victory a 
temple was built to him at Mandli, sontli of that pass. He compelled 
Tundi to marry the girl. Tundi is in legend a demon who devoured 
i||en^ Until Manu put logs into his mouth and killed him. In front of 
this temple stands a pile of huge spruce logs, on an altar. These arc 
said to be replaced three at a time every three years. At the annual 
fair called JPhdgali — held in Phagan — a khepra or mask (lit. evil form) 
of Tundi rdhhasa is carried about.* 

Kdli as Chdrnunda, carrying her bend in her hands, is worshipped 
at the Hoi, eight days before the Diwdli. At the beginning oF the 
Kuljug death, pestilence and famine desolated the world altliough 
Brahmans pra 3 'ed and fasted on the 7th of the dark half of (‘ach month. 
They would indeed ImVe lost heart and given up that practice but for 
a Jhiwarni, who came jind sitting in their midst eiioouraged tliem to 
persevere. After a while Kalka appeared and declared that as the ills 
prevailing were due to miinkind^s loose morals, it t ould only be saved 
by a fast on the 7tli of the dark half of Katik till moonris(* or on the 
8th till starlight. During this fast the Jhiwarni is exalted to a place 
of honour. She is petted hx the ladies of the house who act as her 
tire-woman. After the house has been plastered with cow-dung, figures 
of a palanq iiin and its bearers are made in colours on tlie walls and 
worsnipped in the usual wai', offerings of raclisbcF, sweet potatoes and 
other' roots in season being made This is the account given in the 
ATr&ftik Mdhimdh where Pirtliivi Raj asks K/irada to a('count for the 
Hoi, and the sage tells him the above story. But another account is 
that Hui or Hoi was a l-’rahman maid of seven wlw>rn the Moslims 
*tried to convert bv force. She took rofitgc in a Jhiwarni^s hut and 
when her pursuers overtook lier disajq'eared into the earth. Since then 
the water-carriers liave looked upon her as a goddess, other Hiiidus 
following their exarajde. ^ 

This goddess^ name appears to have been transferred to Bdba (Ihuda 
BhaneWri whose shrine at B.itala is affected by the Bhanddri si'ction of 
the Khatris* and the ear-picrcirig rite is performed tliere by its members. 
At some fight in its neighbourhood he lost his head, but his lieadless 
trunk went on fighting, sword in hand, into flie town. In the streets 
it fell and there its shrine was built.^ 

Legends of headless men are also common in other connections. 
Thus when Parjapat, the KumhAr (potter), began to build Panipat its 
wails and buildings fell down ay night as fast as he built them by day 

‘ N, I.N, Q.» IF, § 36. Tholate Prof G . Opprrt explaiiie<1 the story as a legend' 
ary account of the suppression of Kali warship, wi^h its human sacrifires, by a purer faith, 
but it looks rather like an account of the extermination of an old Tibetan demon-worship 
by a cult of Edli herself. 

* P. N. Q., II, § 799. 

* Cf. rol. II, p. 618, 4nfra, 

* 8. C. 8^ VIII, p. 206. 
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BtalipiM and aatrologen iia^ bini plae6 .t^ baadofa 
Sajr^d (Shahid) in tfct foandattons. By (ihanee f^8a;^|r^ hoy came 
strait mm Mecca and him the people elevand pal hk hild onler the 
fottodatioss. Thk drev down on them the vengeande of Ids kioj hnt 
the boyk headlen ooipse fought againet thmn on^the ^e 'of his 
mnsderers.’ C/. aim) the legend of Brahm Dat^ infra. 

But Devi has yet another attribute, that of self'saerifiee. The 
classieal story is that Umi’s spouse Shiva was not bidden to, a great 
saorifioe offered by Daksha, her father. From the crest of KaiUn she 
saw the jprowds flocking to her father’s court and thither she betdbk 
herself, but on learning of her husband’s exclusion she refused to retain 
the body which he had bestowed upon her and gave op her life ina kance. 

Yishnu out her body into pieces to calm the outrage deity by conceal- 
ing it from his view or, as other versions go, Shiva himself picked up her 
corpse in his trident and carried 'it off. Portions of it fell at many 
places, such as Hingula (HiugUj) in Balochistin where the crown fell. 

The Punjab cab however . not boast many of the sites at which 
fragments of the Devi Ml. The top of her neck fell at Easmira, her 
tongue at Jawdlamukhi, her right breast at Jdlandhara, and her 
right ankle at Kurukshetra.* 

The days most holy to Devi are the first nine days of the waxing 
moon in the months of the Chetr (March-April) and Asauj (September- ^ 
October). Some persons will fast in the name of Devi on the eighth ; 

lunar day {/nifam) of every month, and perform special ceremonies on 
that day. Sometimes they will light lamps {jot) of flour, and when 
a Brahma:) has read the l)evi-pd(/i, will prostrate themselves before 
the lamps. Sometimes it is customary to distribute rice and sweetmeats, 
on this day to unmarried girls , and goldsmiths will often close their 
shops in honour of the day. The greatest ashtamis of all are however j 
those in the mouths abuve-iucntioned; and of the two great, yteariy *' 
festivals, that of Asauj, the naiirdtra properly so called, is the greatest, 
following as it does iinmeiliately after the completion of the annual 
ihrdddh or cominemoi’atioa of the dead. It is the custom in some parts 
of thu country for worehippers of Devi on the first day of their festival 
to sow barley and water it and keep a lamp burning by it, and on the 
eighth day to cut it and light a sacrificial fire {kom), breaking their fast 
next day. 

Devi is personified in a girl under ten years of age twice a year and 
offerings .are made to her as if to the goddess on these occasions^ On 
the 3rd of Chet oudi, there is, in {lissdr, a special rite, unmarried girls 
making an image of Oangor of day or which is loaded with orna- 
ments and ‘then, after its marriage ceremony has been performed, cast 
into a well. It is characteristic of the close eohnection between the 
peoples of the easterti hills and Biijpdtdua that.^is rite should be found 
m K^ngj-^, under the niune of . Bali worship! Images of Siva and 
Pirbari are made by girls who periform their manmge and then throw 
them into a pool or river. The cctemoiries commmiee in Chet and end on 
the tankrdnt 6{ Baisikh and ate , traditionally supposed to edmitttiniorate the 
808. ^ 

* p. 818-14. 6«e sito S. 0. M. II. «»/. 

Bmutt mattf me th«tioUttletirl«tiri(»STaarandffinrHtegimfees,Mif thejr 
»»e Biuhwutt, p. K. 4, j 4ie. 
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imidS^ of a woman auiiliiMl to a boy mtiob youimMr tban^ benel^, btd-a 
■4&BiKeiab OKjilaniiJiion^ b'ao been suggoeted. The ontioe Siva and Pirbaid 
1 Kingrit 1902. Golden Bongl^ II, p. 109. The legend ffoen that opeenpon a 

time a Brahniu} gave hie fnll growdi daughter in marriage to a child, when the oerotnoniai 
ware over and the hr^e was sent to her hnsband’e honee, she s tw hpw things really stood. 8a 
in her despair she stopped her hearers on the road by a river, and called oat to her brotlier 

Baatn : ** It has been my fate to be married to a child, and I live no more. But in future 
in memory of my wretched fate, let g^rls make three toy images of earth, one of me, one 
oC my husband* and one of yon*^, my brother Bastu, and let them worship these images for 
the whole month of Chaitr (March* April) every year until they be married. Then let 
them marry these images, as I was married, on the 1st Bais^kh, and on the 2nd or 2rd 
thmwter let them take the images in a to the banks of a river, and there let 
them drown them in it. And let this be done in bouonr of me, Rail the bride, Shankar, my 
husband, and yon, Bastn, my brother. The blessing that shall spring forth ffem this rite 
shall be that she who performs it shall never marry an unsuitable hnsband.” Saying this 
she sprang into the river, and was drowned, and in their grief at this, her husband and 
orother drowned themselves also. Ever since the worship of Rail, Shankar and Bastu, 
has been universal thronghoat the district of K&ngra. The three chief fairs in honour 
of Kali are held at Baij Nath, at Dida, half way between Palampnr and Dharmsila, and 
at Chari, three miles west of Dharmsila Many songs are snug by children in hononr 
of Bali, and the images are adorned with wild dowers. The children bathe every day 
daring the month of Chaitr, and fast on the 1st, 2nd and 4th, Mondays of that month. 
The images are dressed up according to the means of the parents, and are dnally thrown 
into a river with songs and ceremonies. 

This legend raises an interesting question. * Did a custom ever exist of taking to wi|t 
an adult woman deaUned to be the bride of a grandson or grandnephew' ? As to this p^* 
blem see Dr. W. H. R. Rivers' Kimhip at$a Social Organuation, 1914, pp. 33, 84, 87 
and 56, and of the Simla Hills proverb : — 

Ckfa ehun4ie phugti bdahaut bdno chun^ie iotd ; 

Kalijugo rd p6hrd tdgd, dddi Idt guwd potd, 

“ A dove is warbling on the t-op of a pine, and a parrot on the top of an oak ; 

' Tis said of this iron age, that a grandson lias taken away a grandmother." 

Of. the following note from the Indian Aut»qaary. V’olumc XI, p. 297 ; — The Mali 
is a small earthen painted image of Siva or Parvali. The Kali ka luelii or Uali fair in a 
long business, and ocenpies most of Chet (March*April) up to the Sankrant of Baiiakh 
(April). Its celebration is entirely confined to young girls, and is in vogue all over the 
district. It is celebrated thus:— All the little girls of the place turn out of their houses 
one morning in March am) take small baskets of dub grass and fiowors to a certain fixed 
8 p 9 t, where they throw them all into a heap. Round this heap they stuiid in a circle and 
sing. This goes on every day for ten days, until the heap of grass and flowers roaches a 
respectable size. They then cut in the jungles two branches having t l.reo prongs at 
one end and place them, prongs downwards, over the flower heap so os to mako two tripods 
or pyramids. On the single uppermost points of these branches they get a chitera or 
painted image-maker to construct two clay images, one to represent iSiva and the other 
Parvati. All the girls join in collecting the clay tor these, and all help as much as they 
can in the construction of the images themselves, this being a ** good ivork. " The girls 
then divide themselves into two parties, one for Siva and one for P4rvati, and set to work 
to marry the images in the usual way, leaving out no part of the ceremonies, not even 
the or procession. After the marriage I hey have a feast, which is paid for jointly 
by contributions solicited from their parents. After this at the next Sankrant (BaivAkh) 
they all go together to the riverside, and throw the ralia into it at any * 1)01111 where there 
liappons to be a deep pool and weep over the place, as though they were xterforming 
funeral obsequies. Tlie boys of the neighbourhood frequently worry them by diving 
for the rafts and rescuing them and waving them about, while the girls arc crying over 
them. The object of this fair is to secure, a good husband. These fairs are held on a 
small scale in all the principal places in Kaugra, but the chief ones are at KAngra itself, 
where the Banganga is the river used for the disposal of the rati, and at Chari, a village lU 
miles from KAugfa and 6 from Dharmstla, on the river Gajj. The largest fair is held there. 

This recalls a rite practised by Hindus in Attock with a not dissimilar object, vU. to 
obtqin rain in time of drqnght. in it boys and girls collect together ; two dolls are dreesed 
up as a man and a woman, they all say s ga44i gu44a margia $ and then they burn them 
with small sticks and lament their death saying : — 

^44‘^gu44^ cdfid Dolls wo burnt to ashes down, 

Wai mida kdlia / Black cloud I soon come down ; 

&u44i gu44a pitfia, DoUs well we bewailed* 

Wai m(4n ehiffia j Do, white rain ! set in ; 

£dU patthar okiffe rof, Btones black and pebbles white, 

Maddalpiagirdnwdn kgl. Cloud (rain) felt near vtUggo aite.*^ 



^ ■ Hi'" ' 

(HKmilo^TedMq^riit of rotation, becutio .tiids inuj^ an piaoed 
' in btanohes over a beap of floven and gram^ bat thu tiiebiej learto many 
points unexplained. 

Tbe worship of young girls as Devfs is alw^ onopping up* 

Some yean ago some enterprising people of the &apiirtl^ State 

got two or three young unmarried girls and gareout that they had 

the power of Devis. The ignorant accepted this belief and worshipped 

them as goddesses. They visited various parte of the Jullnndur District 

and were looked up to with great reverence everywhere, but as good 

results did not follow, the worship died out. 

^ * 

Those who are particularly the followers of Devi are called in an MaeUgasp 
especiiJ sense Bhag:ats^ and the fihagtas of our census returns are pro- ) ^ 
bably worshippers of this goddess. The sacred books of the sect are the 
Dm Pnrdn, a part of the Mdrkanda Purdn, the Chan4% Path and the 
Pnrdn Sahasrandm^ 

In the west of the Province at any rate the Devf-updsak are chiefly 
Sanirs, Khatris, logfsy Saniasis etc. who follow the books specified 
above* Their places of pilgrimage are Jw4Iamukhi, Vaishno Devi in 
Kashmir and further afield the Vitidliya hills, and Kali Devi near 
Calcutta* Tliey are divided into two sects^ the Vaishno Devi who 
abstain from flesh and wine and K4li worshippers who do not. They 
worship the image of Devi in temples, revere Ganr Brahmans^ and pay 
special attention to sacrifices by fire fast every fortnight, and oa 

Mondays break their fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday night 
and lighting a flame worship Devi.' 

Tab Bam-maegis.^ — T he most notorious division of the ShSktiks, Ifjclsgwi# 
as the followers of Devi are called, is that of the Bam-mirgig ^ 
or V4march4ris, the Meft-handed ' worshippers of Kali. They are 
found in many districts, but they are said to he mostly prevalent in 
Kdngra or Kashmir, and they are chiefly recruited from the Saini^is 
and. Jogis* The sect is said to have been founded by the Jogi Kanipa ; 
their rites are as a rule kept very secret, but it is generally understood 
that their chief features are indulgence in meat and spirits and pro- 
miscuous debauchery. The Kund4-marg or Kundd-panthi preserve 
no distinctions of caste iu eating, and they worshipthe fire. The Konla* 
marg aj^ars to be called Kola-panth, Kola-marg or Kola-dharma, 
in^ the Punjab, and to be identical with the Kol4-ch4ri who are wor- 
shippers of Sakti according to the left-hand ritual.* They preserve 
caste distinctions, in so far as they eat from separate vessels, and they 
worship Devi under ten separate names, to wit, Matangi, Bhawaneshri 
or Bhavaneshari, Baglamukhf, l}humaw41i,* Bhairavi, T4ra, Cbensara^ 

Bhagwai], Shima and B41a Sundari.* Each man has one of them as his 
ishf or peculiar patron goddess, and the Jogis and Saniisis are said to 
affect more especially B41a Sundan. The fi>ok of the sect is called the 
Kokanara, and their creed claims to be founded on the Shiva^Tantra^ 

^ The word ” meaaa nothing more than one who follows a " path ** or ** sect.*' 

It may in some oases be a euphemism for B&m-m4rg{, but the greater part of the Mdrgls of 
our returns are from the Multiu district, where the term is said to be applied generally to a 
class of followers of the Jain religion. 

*P. K. II, ({ 646t660. in aooount, fall but very inaoonrate, of the SoU^chirfe 
byBirdtoiBaQmri,ofEiiim. 

* Or Dhnaiiwatf or ]uta>Dhamlwat(. 

« (haliar) 101^ Kaoiiaa and Tidtjai gim 
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r Thera are farther aix€ etill more dicnreputahla seotione of the 
‘ <3je nature of whpse*oT^fes indieatJMl by their names, such as the 
Choli-mdr^ and the Birajpdni, whose peculiarities had better be left 
undescribed* 

Orthodox Hindus will not sleep with their feet to the north, out of 
respect for the Dovi who dwells in the Himalayas just as they will not 
sleep with them to the east out of respect for the Oanges.^ 

The Baurias sacrifice to Devi in a manner which is very common 
in the lulls and is doubtless the normal rite everywhere. They im- 
molate a goat, of either sex, at harvest time.* It must be healthy. They 
make it stand on a platform of earth ])lasteve:i Avith cow-dung. They 
then secure its hind legs with a rope to a peg and taking a little water 
in the palm of the hand pour it on its nose. If it shivers after the 
manner of its kind, it is a token that the goddess accepts it and its 
head is at once struck off by a sudden blow, jhatkn, of a sword. A few 
. dro}>s of its blood are offered to the goddess and it? carcass is distri« 
buted to the by-standers. If the goat does not sluA'ler, it is rejected and 
another is tried. 

A circle is the sign of Devi, and a mark of it is made by women 
on a pilgrimage at every few yards, upon a stone, or some object nea*’ 
the road, with a mixture of rice-flour and Avatnr. Those marks are 
called liklina.^ 

Akas Devi, ^ the goddess of Heaven,^ also called Gy4si Devi, is 
worshipped in the villages round Ambala. Her cult is said to be based 
on a passage in the Devi Bhdffavatf Piirdna. Her temples contain no 
image. She is Avorshipped Avith the usual objects of procuring sons, 
effecting cures, and, so on. Her temple stood originally at JatwAr 
village, but in a dream she hade the headman of Bilual transport five 
bricks from the Jatwar temple to Bibial so that she might find a restinn*- 
place there. He did so, and built round them a mud shrine, giving the 
offerings of corn etc. to a sweeper Avhom lie appointed to look after 
the shrine. He also used to present coin to Brahmans. The fairs are 
held on the 8tli and 141h sitrli of Chet and on the same dates in Asauj 
sudi are called Gydsion kd mela.^ 

Behmdta is the goddess w^ho records an infantas future at its birth. 
It is a deadly sin to refuse her fire when she demand.^ it, and n faqtr who 
did so was turned into a glow-worm and obliged to carry lire behind 
him for ever in his tail. Behmatd is Bidhimata or Bidhnd, and the 
glpw-worm is called honwdla Mra ( ? from horn or hava'if), 

Kanya Devi, who is worshipped In the Kangra valley, waa the 
daughter of Brahma R4j 4, who was so enamoured of her beauty that 
ho would not give her away in mamage. When pursued by him, she 

I. N. Q., IV, 5 193. 

» P. N.Q., in. f 721. 

* Shib’s marl; is a circle with a lino through it ; a SidUh has a ])air of foot-prints, 
Oldham, in Cont^mforarif Ueview, 18S5, reprinted in IV N. IJI, t 1C2. * 

^ P. N. Q., II, § 445. €f, Akds Ganga, the Heavenly Ganges, ihid^ | 53S. 



hevt in Ch$<n^a, 

fled to a enutl hill, wherein was a huge rock which -split as un^er and 
gare her a refnge. At her curse the was turned into a stone. Her 
shrine stan^ to this day on the hill near Nagrota and close by it 
lies the stone which, disintegrated by the noon-day heat in summer, 
becomes whole again in the rains. The RAJA^s city too was overwhelm^ 
by the mountains, and the tract on which it stands is a rocky and barren 
one to this day. It is called Munjeta or PApnagara. KaniyA Devi 
is worshipped like any other Devi.^ 

A shrine very similar to that of Bhumia (but clearly one erected 
to a manifestation of Devi) is called PaththarwAli in Gnrgaon. When a 
man who has in sickness put on the cord of Devi recovers he has to perform 
a pilgrimagfe to Nagarkot or JawAlamukhi in KAngra, taking with 
hini a hhagat or devotee of the goddess. While he is absent, the women 
of his family worship PaththarwAli. . 

DlSVf COLTS IN CttAMBA. 

Tlie worship of Devi assittues the most diverse forms in the hills* 
It is n?)fc by any ^eans always ancient, and though often of great 
antiquity appears to bo quite distinct from that of the Nags. Thus in 
Chamba the Devis are female deities, and are believed to have power 
to inflict and, remove disease in uviii and beast. Tiiey are not associated 
with springs like the Nags It is common to And a Nag and a Devi 
temple sid » by side, and i^imllar attributes are ascribed to both. Some 
of them, like the Nags, have the power to grant rain The worship is 
similar to that at Nag temples, and the oCfering.s are disposed of in the 
same manne^j*. The image is usually of stone in human form, but 
snake figures are not as a rule present. The temple furnishings are 
similar to of Nag ^raples. In front of the Devi temples may 
usually be seen the fjgm:e of a tiger in stone ; this is the vahana or 
vehicle of the goddess. The most famous Devi temples are those of 
Lakhshana Devi at Brahmaur, Shakti Devi at Chhatrari, Charaunda 
Devi at Chamba and Devi Kothi, Slindhal Devi in Pangi, and Jlirkula 
Devi in L4hul, Sen Devi at Sliab in S/imra has a temple ascribed 
to Mdsha Varma. Its fair is held on Baisakh 3rd, and her chelas are 
Rathis.- 


The following is a list of the principal Devis worshipped in 
Brahmaur and the southern part of the Sadr wizdrat of Chamba 


Name. 

Village. 

Fargam, 

1 

Date of fair. 

Pujdras 

and 

chelas. 

Founded iu 
the reign 
of 

Bhairon 
and Ban- 
khandi. 

Bbairon- 

gblti. 

1 Brahmaur... 

•** 1 

j 

Charpat Jogis 
Agasoni Gad- 
dis. 

Sabil Varma. 

1 


' P. N. Q., II, f 668. 

■ For some further details see Vot. II, pp. 218, 214, 269 end 271. On pp. 214 and 271 
thaond is undoubtedly^ be OUdbidada PevI* 
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Kamo. 

▼ilkgt. 

Fortum. 

Data of fair. 

3?^fd^a$ 

and 

eladat. 

tharelgii 

Bbuiri ... 

3Vdu>gi 

Txohtd ... 

... 

8hipydnn 

Brabmane. 

Mdah Vanna. 

Bh/Hti ... 

Ghanko t d 
Ximnn. 

, Chanotd ... 

... 

IU(^ 

Mdah Varma. 

Bharifi 

0<gU ... 

Kalandrd ... 

Katak,6th.7th 

Bdthie 

MdahYarma 

Bialmiiai ... 

Brahmini ... 

Brahmaor ... 

1 - 

Malkdu Gaddi 

Sajan Vanna. 

Ctitoandi ... 

Simd 

jHahU ... 

Jdprd on Chat 
80th. 


Mdah Varma. 

COiiiiraBdii ... 

Gbwiri ... 

Sdmrd ... 

Aadrh 7th or 
8th. 

Bdndi 

New.^ 

Cbdmimdd ... 

Sher 

Brahmaur ... 

Bhddon 3rd ... 

Khaprl Brain 
mana. 

... 

«*« 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

Vren Gaddia... 

ITggtr Singb. 

Chimtmdd ... 

Sandhan ... 

Sdmrd 

Aadfh Ist or 
8nd A Asanj 
2nd or 8rd. 

Sdraut Brab- 
mana, Rdthia. 

Muah Varma. 

1 

ChbaMrhi or 
Adshakti. 

Ckhatrdrhl ^ 

Pfura 

JTdffrd on the 
8th shukal 
paJch of Bhd> 
don and 9th, 
10th and 

llib. 

Sdraut Bhdr- 
dwdj Bdtan 
Totra Gaip*^ 
. Bhdr adwdj 
Kaldn and 
Ulydn Brah- 
mana. 

•V 

Mem Vamta. 

A 

Hirimbd ... 

Mabld ... 

Mahld 

1 

' ! 

Tbltdn Bhih* 
mana, Ghnkdn 
Gaddia. 

Fritbvi Singh. 

Jakhnd 

Griind 

Brahmaur ... 

i 

... j 

1 

Mogn Gaddia 

Yngdkar Var- 
ma. 

Jdlpd 

Kareri 

MahU ... 

Jdprd on Sd* ; 
wan let. j 

j 

Pehndn Gaddia 

Mdah VaxHia. 

Jiljid 

Mahld ... 

Mahld ... 

1 

Jdgrd on 6d- ^ 
wan lat. 

3hukdn Gaddia, 
.«Ghnkdran 
Gaddb. 

Mdah Varma. 

rapd . ... 

tfahld ... 

MahU ... 

Hdr 5th.9th.^ 

1 

Ghnkdrdn 
Gaddia and 
Thnlydn 
Brahmana. 

Prithvl Singh. 












Kuna. 

. ViUaga. 

Pdf^aaa. 

Dataollibr. 

. 

and 

eMoi* 

Founded in 
ihareigti 
of 


Bht^isk e.e 

hii 

BaiaikbM... 

Dnmar Brab- 

Varma. 

XhM^lten 

Khaiklrifaa 

Lil 

Ear 10eb42ib 


... 

Jilpi 

JT 

Kia>ri 

Girrer Mheu- 

ia. 

Baloth .. 

Lil 

Lil 

Balflikb 

Latnio Qad<Bs 

Bithfs 

Mush Varma. 

Mdsb Varma, 

Kftlohili 

: •! 

Kalethi^ ... 

■ 

Trabti 


Hilafc Brab* 

Mdeb Varma. 

HftM K^i... 1 

Kalhotd ... 

LU 

... 

Qadiilaa Gad* 

dr«. 

Hash Varma. 

i ' 

HaM lUli... 1 

Gratindi ... 

LU 

... 

Bithia 

Mdeh Varma. 

Uahi K«U... 

Lanai 

Mahli ... 

Jdffrd oa Si- 
wan 4tb. 

Aurel Gaddis 

Hdsb Varma. 

Ifah&Kili... 

Anrib 

Brabmaar... 

Siwan 6tb ... 

Kurete Gad* 
d£s. 

Bijai Varma 

••• 

,Laandl ... 

Brabmaar.., 

1 

Linndiil Gad- 
dts. 

Kirti Varma. 

... 

Tondih ... 

Brabmaar . . 

Jd^rd on para 
mdshi in Bbn- 
don or Aaaaj. 

Ohbataryan 

Brahmans. 

Snvarna Var* 

ma. 
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1 

1 
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-t* 
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Mdsh Varma. 

Shakti Devi 

Brabmaar 
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Beabmaar... 

••• 

Harete Gaddis 

VldagdhiVar^ 

ma. 
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Brahmam Devils history is this. A Brahmani hid a son,. who had 
a pet chakor (partri(lg*e), which was killed by a peat^ant. rhe boy died 
of grief, and his mother became biirtuiig herself with her ^on and 

the partridge, and began to afflict the people, so they built her a‘ temple* 

In Paiigi only four Devis are noted — Singliiisan Devi at Surat" ra 
parffana Darwis, Shil at Sakhi, and Chaund at Re, Manghasan at Purthi, 
all three in Lach. 

Devi Chainunda of Gawari revealed herself in a dream to Riiji 
Sri Singh, and ordered him to remove lier from Prithvijor to this place. 
The .temple at Sri was built by Raja Uggar Singh who vowed to make 
it, if it ceased raining, it having rained incessantly when lie had »gone 
to bathe at Mani Mahesh. 

Devi Chhatrahm’i or Adsbakti, ‘^original power,^^ has a curious 
legend. A land-owner suspected his cowherd ofhnilki^g his cow in the 
forest, so he kept watch and found that the cow g^ave lier miljt at a spot 
under a tree. The goddess then appeared to him in a dream, and 
begged him to bring her to light. Searching at the spot the man found 
a stone pin4i or image, which lie was taking to his home, when it 
stopped at a certain spot, and there its temple was bililt.^ Raja Bala 
Bhadra(A. D. 1589—16^1) granted it 36 lahris of land whence the Devi 
waa called Chhatrahari. 

The legend associated with Mindiial Devi is as follows : 
spot where the temple stands was originally occupied by a house, cSn* 
eisting. of an upper and a lower storey, as is usital in Ping^ belonging to 
a widow with seven sons. One day in early autumn while she was 
cooking in the upper storey a black stone appear^ in the chuia causing 
her much annoyance. She tried to beat it down but in vain. At last 
she was seized with a trembling, and thus knewf that the stone was a 
Devi. Rushing outside she called to her sons, who were ploughing in a 
field with two oxen to a plough, that a Devi had appeared in the 
house. They made light of the matter and asked tauntingly if the 
Devf would enable them to plough with one ox] or give them a sdsan^ 
Immediately the widow and her sons were turned to stone, she in the 

* !tbii temple wm erected id the reigu of lUja Mdra Variua (X* D. 080 ^ 700 )* 









housd in the field* fvm that time only one ox* td a iplotxghi 

has been used in ploughing at Mindhal and the place has been a itUm 
grant for many centuries,' 

^ DKvi cntTS IK SinMoB*: 

Ther§ is a temple dt Devi^Jawdlamukhi goddess of the flaming 
mouth 0 n* I4n4 RawrSna, concerning which the following legend is 
told Mahan t Tw4f Ntth and the Devi mot at Havdwir, where they 
had gone to bathe, and, when leaving, the mahant asked the Devi w}ien 
he should meet her again. The goddess promised to meet him after 
two years at Rawdna, and duly manifested herself in his mouth, but the 
maJiant being unawaife of her advent struck his mouth and thus caused 
the goddess to flee from him. Simultaneously the whole surrounding 
Wstffeaught fire, and the people, thinking the mdant must be an evil 
spirit who had enraged the goddess, called in Brahmans who found out 
the truth. It is said that the stones are still black from the fire which 
consumed the forest. The place having been purified, a temple was 
built and -a, BrahiiAn pnjdri appointed. The piijdri offers incense 
and every Sunday morning and on the first day of the month 
{sankrmty. The fair is held on the Diirga Ashtmlday in Asauj. 

^Nagarkoti Devi has her home at Shaya Pajoiha and Sharauli, and 
the legend state.? that the Panclavas on their way from Kailas to Kuruk- 
shetra stopped at Shay/i, and built a temple here for the goddess, or, 
as some say, brought the godde^'s here. The temple faces south, and 
on the eighth day of the bright half of the month offerings are made 
to the goddess. Sapdra is also associated with Nagarkoti Ben, but 
the place is one of peculiar sanctity whether the goddess be present or 
absent, from it. There is also a Nagarkuti Devi at Dalahan, known 
also a/ Daldhan Devf. 

Bis Ndna is the' home.of BlidrLi Devi, who is said to have been 
brought from Kiddr "Ndth Badri Narain in Dehra Dun. She is also 
called Kushki Devi. 

There is a temple of Devi on the hill of Lai, built by Bhem Rangar,* 
the famous robber. Worship is perTormed here on the mikrdnU and 
every Sunday and naurdtra in Asauj and Chet. 

Devi Bhangain has a ling temple in Dhdr village, a mile north 6f 
Bhung. The legend runs that certain cowherds useii to |^raze cattle' in a 
forest, and their children, seeing a pointed stone, broke it in pieces, but 
nejf day the pieces had joined together and all traces of injury had dis- 
appeared. This occurred several times, and so the cultivators of 
DasSkna, convinced or ^ilingU miraculous power, erected a temple 
there. The Shiv Ling, four inches high and as many in girth, is known 
as Devi Bhangain, and is never clothed or ornamented. There is no 
^ special pnjdri^ and pilgrims bring their own Brahmans. The offerings 
consist of milk, gU and he-goats. The flesh of the latter is eaten by 
the pilgrims, the head being' given to the Brahman pnjdri. The fair 

^ Tlie people boUevo that if two oxen are used one of them will die. 

The term Kaagqr or Raughay n«cd to be much more widespread than it is now. It was 
used, for example, of the people of Morinda BttHguawila io Ambjila and of those of SathiiU 
I PP 21^ 2 *ie ‘* Philosophie Sisiury of the Sikh JReliyion, ft. 
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)^li ImH OB diffemt dates in As^li, aad is attended bj the goddesses 
BSjai and Ghatriili* Only the people of Bbojes fhakari and Das^pa 
attend. 

KainiDffL The arrangements for the worship* of N^a Devf at Baila are 
of interest* The fujdtU belong to sight ftmilies of Dera Bhite> 
each family taking the duties for a month in torn and receiving a 
^ share of the produce at each harvest from the neighbouring villages. 

If the pujArU perform their service inefficiently and^fail to exhibit 
in a convincing manner the virtues of the goddess^ they receive no 
dues. The Itevi has no temple, but her images are kept in the 
house of a Bhdt. The original image, when brought from Keonthal, 
was first placed in that house, for which reason the people do not 
venture to place it elsewhere. The images are 15 or 16 in njimber, 
the oldest being fixe^l {adhApan). It is about a foot in height, 
with four hands, but only the bust is carved. It has a canopy of sihrerj * 
and wears a necklace of ru|3ees, silver ornament [m^phul) op ils head 
and a silver necklet {gal^dri) and has also a silver palaijqnin. The 
« fair is held on the Ranwi Dlidr above the village on tlie first three 
days of Siwan, and is attended by the men of Kardll and the'moi^hbour- 
ing hhojes^ wdio sing and dance. On each evening of the teir*^the 
image of the goddess visits Thauntha, Mashwa and Tatiina villages, 
but in the day-time it remains at the fair. It is believed that if cholerti 
or any other epidemic breaks out in a village it can be stopped by taking 
the image there. * . m 

U Deri- The fair of the goddess La is held in the jungle near NagW Toka 

on the idnkfAnt of each month. The temple is small and of,, gr^t 
antiquity, containing a stone image of the goddess. She is worshipped 
by Hindus and Muliammadan Gujars. 

Tlie new god- About sixty yeare ago the pc^ople of bhop Bpjga proclaimed the 
deee. appearance of the goddess of Tilokpur at Shakdr, so they built a temple 

^to her as the new goddess. At her fairs on the Hmkrhit of ^h 
month the goddess possesses a Kanet who dances in the templq, and then 
coming outside shows himself to the assembled multitude who 'hail him 
with shouts of and bow before him. In his ecstasy he^ pres- 

cribes remedies for afflicted men and beasts. 

. The goddess at Kawdg on the Mr of that name is worshipped 
by Bhdts alone, and only Bhdts dance in her honour. Her ritual 
is the same as that of the new goddess. The temple is^ old, and 
now roofless. 

The ^dess at Belgi is known under th»t name, boh u also wor- 
shipped as Simldsan. 

Derf Kudin has her temple at Bddam in Tahsfl Paohhid. The 
le^nd is that she was a dan^hter ofSnr Pnrk&sh^ R4j4 of Sirmdr, who , 
was. blind, and lived in Ndri J&jvild. When the R4jS refused to par 
’ tribute to the Mughal Emperor the latter sent a host against him through 

Dehra Dun, which was met by the Rijd's army under the princess 
herself' The Sirmur foroes were annihilated Ih the battle, and the parohit 
of the princess brought her head to Dddam where he erected a temple 
ftod began to worship the princos|t Another version says that tbs 
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prinoass fell in an attaek on Dslhi, and alter her death revealed to the 
pctrohit that he would find her at a certtun epot, at which after a eearoh 
the parohit found the image now in the temple. The fur ia held on 
the ikdi$hi before the Diwdli, on which day the image is placed on a 
singHtati or throne. "IBIus is aUo done on each Sunday in Hif. 

At now in Pati&Ia territory, lived Lagiaan Dei^, the. 

sister of Kudin. Her temple is at' Khai^bn. Her fair is held on the 
ikdduhi beforetthe Dewali. It is said that she appeared at the eonrce 
of the river Giri, but others say she appeared from that river at 
Kbargdon. 

At Tiiokpur is the temple of Devi Hdla Sundri. There is held a 
large fair in her hououf in the mouth of Chet when the Rdji attends 
^pa n^butfalo and several he-goats are sacrificed. She is as commonly 
worshipped bf^hillmeii as by people of the plains, 

The goddess dl^tisan has a temple at Baraban, seven miles south DsTiKslInD. 
of Ndhff^QU the road to Pauuta. In a battle between the Rdjpfits and 
Ghalam''^a^, llohilla, a. womaa appeared fighting for the former, 
when tiheir defeat seemed imminent, and the Muhammadans were routed; 

The tei|jLple was built ioeommomorate.the Rajput victory. On the sixth 
day., of the mar at ran in Asauj and Chet hma}i is performed in the 
.^temple, and the Ilaja occasionally visits the tetuple in i)erson or deputes 
a member of the royt^l family to bo present. 

A ^ ^ Devi in the Simla Hills. ^ 

Devi AiUhahfi or Dnrga Mata , — A Brahman of the Sakteru 
iPhjaffi faiuiiy relates that more than lUO generations ago his 
aaeestors came from Kash; [Beuaivs) and settled at Hdt Koji ; 
and , fhat„ of them dame to Kiclieri village with Adshakti 
Bliagwati. Tills godiloss, with her sister and Kot Ishwar, were 
shut up iiijho as has been told in the account of J^ot 

tshwar. Adshakti fie to the 1b<^.) of Tikkar hill above GhamanA^ 
a village in Kumluirsaiii and s(?ttled there in the form of a ling. Her 
pre^eiiuo mis ivyealeifto u ouwoit/ia of Tikkar in a dream, and the 

^‘ioimd find jdacrnl in a temple. ^ The other pajdm of Kacheri 
«ay that Adshlikti, commonly calloil Bhagwati Mata, no doubt 0ame 
fr>en ilal Koti, but fiiatsho was never imprisoned in a tiimbiy and* that 
'vhou the pditilg of Hut Koti hs^d §lnil. up Kot Ishwar in the lumbi the 
1 wo sisters accompanied him, one walking ahead and the other ^ 
hlAliid hin^ looking for an opportunity to release hlnit When the 
/id/ida fell;^JKot Ishwar escaped the two sisters also flew away, 
l^irst they weSirto Itaohtari village and thence to Hatii, Durga Mata 
settled at Tikkar in which uoighhourhood Bhuria, once a powerful 
mwamu, had fallen into difficulties. He consulted Brahmans and then 
s^niti for a number of virgins and, having made them sit in a row, cried 
aloud that the spirit that distressed the maw(fnricif whether he were 
a god or a devil, sliould appear and reveal through one of the girls *why 
ho had harassol the One of the girls began to dance in an 
l^^stacy^ and slid that Bha^fltati Mita was Ipng on Tikkar hill in the 
lorm of a ling and that of the two sisters one lived on Kanda-, the top, 
the otlior at Mau4a, the foot ^ tho., hill. The mawanna and his 

TT 
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Brahmans excused themselves saying that they had not known, ot* tneir 
presence, and they promised to build a temple for the M&t£. The girl 
in a trance walked "up the Tikkar hill, the other virgins, the Brahmans 
and the mawanna following her. The girl pointed out the spot where 
the linff. lay, and on that spot was built the ten^ple called MAtri Deori, 
which still exists. ^ At that time Polas, a Brahman from the Sindhu 
Des, came to Lathi village and began to worship Diirga Mdt4. He 
came to look after Kot Ishwar who would not appear before him, but 
at last after 12 years he revealed himself and then the Brahman began 
to worship him. Kot Ishwar gave the puj&rU of Batura village to 
Bhagwati M4t& for worship. These pnjdris are said to have come from 
Korn Desh. The Mateog Brahmans were settled' in Batdra and they 
worship Kot Ishwar daily, but at the four Sankrants in Baisdkh, 
Siwan, and M4gh and at the Diwdli the Sherkotu Brahmans oflioiate. 
Kirti Singh, the first Rdn4 of the Kumharsain family, acknowledged 
Durga Bhagwati as sister of Kot Ishwar and built Tier a new temple 
at Kacherl. Every third year a Puja mela is held ^and the , State pays 
the expenses. * , 

According to the custom -of the Kumliarsain family the 
ceremony (cutting the hair of a son or wearing nose or ear-rings by the 
girl) is performed at Matri Deora. The R&na and his Ranis go in 
person to this temple with their children for tlie ceremony. Similarly 
on ascending the gaddi the new Rand with his family attends at the 
Mdtri j Deora a ceremony called the Jawala Jatra. Bhagwati JildtA 
holds a potty jdgir from the State and also has a small kelon {deoddr) 
forest* Goats are sacrificed to her, and every third year or when desire^ 
bufEaloer. are also killed before her at M&tvi Deora. Some, people believe 
that though Matd has temples at M4tri Deori and Kaohori she is 
always sitting at her brother Kot Ishwar^s side at Madholi. Benu and 
Bhuriaro two bhors or servants of the M&iL Bonn was a. Chot from 
Benain Kulu and Bhuri came from Jo Bag a-t Malta, The latter is a 
female attendant and was originally a ghost. Both attend at the gate 
of the temple. 

With the shrine of Devi at Hit Koti many wondeilB^are associated. 
One of these may be cited* On one side of the pCrf^al of the goddess 
statids a large bronze vessel battered and soiled with age upon a ihefol 
plinth, Pormerly Its fellow stood on the other side, but one night in 
Bhidoii when the river below was in spate, the ]>air of vesseje^moved fSom 
their pedestals of tlieir own accord. Rocking jointly from side to^jside 
they took their way through the narrow gate of the courtyard until they 
reached the river bank and plunged with shrill whistles into the torrent. 
The priests pursued them, but were only just’Ji^ time to rescue one and 
the second disapi)eared. Ilie one thus saved is now securely chained to 
an image of Ganesh sitting in the temple, but sometimes still in the 
stormy nights of Siwan and Bhddoii it rocks upon its pedestals strain- 
ing at its chains, and whistling and moaning as though pleading to be 
allowed to join his lost companion. At other times the peasant when 
planting out rice in the fields adjacent to the shrine sees the operation of 
a brazen vessel, mirrored in the water, which eludes his grasp as he trie# 
to seize it. 
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devi Kasumia at Kheklisu is on the north bank 

of Sutlej in Kulu. Kot Tsliwar^s other sister, Kasumba Devi, settled 
here when he escaped from Pro. One of the Chhabishi Brahmans of 
Goan, a village in Kulu Sar^j) aaw in a dream a pin^i or Unf^. The 
goddess then told hin^^bf her ' presence, and desired to have a temple 
built for her at Khekhsu. The people say that the ai'tisan who made 
the image of H^t Koti Durga was called in to make her image. When 
he had finished that image the mawanna of Hit Koti h^d cut his right 
hand so that he might not make any more like it, but with bis left hand 
he made a similar image at Khekhsu. Eini Kirti Singh acknowledged 
this Devi as Kot Ishwar^s sister and gave her ^jdglr worth Rs. 4&-2-9.. 

The original intention was that 9 bharao of kiar land at Khekhar and 
goats should be given by the State on both the ashiamu^ in Chet 
and Baisdkh, This Devi also bolds ^ jdgir from Kotgarb and Kulu, 

When Kot Ishwai; has any she comes to Madholi and joins in it. 

A Devili mela ia held at Khckbsn. There used to be a hhnnia 
every iJl jears atXhekhsu, but Government has forbidden it owing to 
the risk .of human life. 

Br^u Deo is the ifior or servant of Kasumba. He was brought 
from Jundla in Kumhdrsain and was originally a devil 

In tlie Simla Hills was a goddess, who first settled in the Tund Kill Tdtt£ of 
forest* (a part of Chambi Kupar) without any one being aware of her Chambi 
advent. But in the time of Hdna Nardin Singh of Kot KMi she came ^ 
in a woman^s shape, but dressed in old and ragged clothing, to Haldi 
(a .village near Kidri) where the Rdn4 had some fields. When he went 
to . see his fields, he took her for one of his labourers, and abused her 
for helK idleness, whereupon the Kali transformed herself into a kite 
and flew s^way saying-— / . 

mne ri EdlkaJ^idri deklau dl 

Nardil Singh ThMure rope rxm. de lau ^ , 

^ Kdli of Tunfi* came to see feidri. 

But Jfarain SinghvlThdkur employed her to transplant rice plants 
in kis (irrigated fields) d 

tW-t^me Kdli has been worshipped in the forest and is con- 
j^^e?ed the m&st powerful of all the Kdlis. 

Devi Gaydshin^s idol was brought to Shnmdnu village in MafiJog 
j§^tate by Surjd Brahman of Blagri in the Kuthdr State. ^ All the 
members bfliis family had been killed by Badohi Kanets, who were at 
that period-troublesome ^dapoits, so he left his villj^e for ever and settled 
at Shamdnd^here he built a temple for the Dem image. Her fair is 
held on the first Tuesdi.j^in Chet, 

'"l)Evf CULTS IN SAEiJ, 

Durga Devi, sister of Lachhmi Narfiin, is also called Devi Dhdr. 

Once a girl appeared at a spring near Daogi, and declared herself to be 
the goddess and Lachhmi Narfin to be her brother, 

Devi Gdrd Durga^s legend illustrates the disgrace which attache* 
to s. girPs marriage with an inferior. Once a Jhdkur was having a 
house built and the mason asked him to promise him whatsoever he 
inight demand on its completion. When it was finished the mason 
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demanded the hand of the ThAki^^s beauteous daughter in marriage j 
and bound by his pledge, the TliAkur bertowed her upon him* The pair 
took their road to the mason^s houee, but on the way the mason bade his 
bride fetch him water from a stream. Unable to bear this disgrace she 
threw herself into the water, and when he went to look for her he found 
nothing but an image lying on the bank. TBls he brought home and 
worshipped. 

Devi Barf has a temple in Kotlii Dhaul. She first manifested her- 
self at Charakh near Barf by taking the milk of a Ramies cow. Convinced 
of the truth of his herdsmairfs story of this miracle the Ranji went to 
the spot and then had a black stone image made and placed in a, 
temple. This idol is 2 feet high, and there are also masks of brass and 
silver in the temple. The p?tjdr{ is always a Kanet and tlie Devi has a 
fjfur, 

Daril Devi has a temple at Dara. A Thakur^s grain was all carried 
off by ants to the Devils pindi^ and so a temple was built in lier honour. 

Devi Kohla or the Devi of Kowel has a. curioiisi origin. The cows 
of the villagers used to graze near Nlrmand, aiutone of them was found 
to be giving milk to a cat. So the people began to worship the cat and 
an image of her was made. It is of black stone, 2 cubits in lieight. 
The pvjdri of the temple is always a panda. 

Pachld Devi of Srigarh has also a curious tradition. Piohu Chand, 
ThAkur of Deohari, saw in a vision a black stone imago which bade him 
go to see it lying at Kashta. He did so and brought it to Kashta and 
thence to Deohari, where he worshipped. ThAkur Jog Chand, his rival, 
in jealousy at his devotion, (^y.aiTelled with him and Piehii Chand* made 
a vow on the goddess to kill him. He elicceeded and bxtilt a temple 
to. the goddess who was named Pichla after him. This, Devi has four 
temples : at Deohari, KashtA, ChalAma, anti Ruin; One fair at Deo- 
hari is held at the DiwAli in Maghar and another fair on the ashfami 
in Asauj at Kashta. At Deohari a shdnd is celebrated annually. 

Kasumbha Devi has two temples on the Sui Dhar or range, one at 
Khaksu, the other at Ruhra. A RAja of Bashalir used to live at 
Khaksu, and in order to get a son he used to recite the^d/A of KAli. 
She manifested herself to him in the form of a black stone image and 
baie him worship it, so he founded the . temple at Khaksu and named 
it after himself. It contains a black stone image, 1 cubit high, and 
a female figure, S cubits high, in metal. The pnjdri is always./ a 
SArsut Brahman. The goddess selects her own, 

Devi Chebri^s temple was founded by ‘Devi KAli who killed a 
number of demons who used to devour the children of the neighbour- 
hood. The idol is of black stone, 2 cubits bigh, and represents the 
goddess. There are other images also in the temple, but they are only 
one or two spans high. 

‘ Dhanah Devi has a similar legend. Kali defeated the asurs or 
demons and in her honour the people of DhaiiAh built her a temple. 

Devi PujArlPs temple is ascribed to a Brahman who, when 
ploughing his field, turned up a metal mask which he placed in a niche 
hi hfe house. Soon after he fell ill and went to his former Devi, AmbikA, 
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but ihe told him that her daujjhter bad manifested herself to him and 
that he should make a vow to her for his recovery. The temple con- 
tains an image of black stone, 2 feet high. Amlpik^.^s own temple at 
Nirmand is well known and Chandi Devi is said to have slain two 
rdMsAas, Chand and Mund. Her temple dates from the same year as 
that at Nirmand. 

Naina Devi owes her temple in Kotlii Banogi to tlie discovery of 
an idol with beautiful eyes by a girl who was herding cattle neAr a 
stream. Its eyes became the object of the people^s veneration. It is 
of black stone, 3 feet high. Its pujdri is a Nola Kanet, 

Devi BAri owes her temple at Bari to Brdsanu, a Brahman who 
lived in Bari p/iati. He was childless, and in order to get a son, used 
to recite paths to Kali, on the bank of a stream. One night, it was 
revealed to him tliat beneath the earth lay a black stone image of a 
goddess. She also bade him worship her, and he was blessed with a 
son. The Brahman then in fulfilment of a V6w erected this temple in 
her honour, and it* was named kftei* him. Soon after this, the lldj^. 
of Suket became a votary of K^li and built a temple in her diononr at 
Chhikiand., 

Three fairs are held annually at as many places, one on the 9th of 
Bais^kh at Bari called the Tarslun fair. The DiwAli is held at Suket, 
when the Janamashtmi festival is also observed. The Shdnd is ob* 
served every 12 years. 

The cult of Devi Bild Dnrga is associated with that of Mdrkanda 
Deota, The temple at Mdrkanda was founded by a Sddhii from Trilok- 
ndth. 

At Bargali is the mandir of Devi Durga called mandir Baggdn 
Deora. A fair is held from 1st to 3rd Phagan annually and is followed 
by the naurdtas in Chet and Asauj during which girls are fed. On 
the Rikh Puniya a. jag is celebrated This temple has existed for along 
time, but the date of its foundation is not known. It contains a stone 
idol of the goddess. A ^Jtdrddr by caste a Kanet manages Its temple 
affairs. The pujdri is a Sdrsut Brahman. The chela or ffur is a 
Kanet. Their offices are hereditary. 

In Knlu proper the cult of Devi is even more popular than it is 
in Sardj. H'er cult names ai'O numerous. She is called Bhaga Sidh, 
Bhanthali, Bharari, Chamiinda, Dasmi Barda, Garanpuri, Harnam 
Jagan Nathi, Jaishari or Mahi Kashar, Jawdlamukhi, Kdli Auri,^ 
KAli Mahi Khasuri or Phungni, Khanddsan, Kodanta, Kowanah 
Mahd Mdyd, Mahd Mdf Jagni, Nainan, Phungdni and Phangani Bari 
Shakh, Sri Rdni Neoli, Sanohia, Sarwari, Singhdsan, Tripura Sundari 
and Rapashna. 

^In Knlu there is at.Harchaudi village m fMii INfathdn (Eotbi Nagar) a temple to 
K&li, the idol consisting of a stone or image. means a pietnre, monument etc. and is 

commonly applied to the .stone put on end by a man on first visiting one of the numerous 
passes in Kulu^ e,g. Aufi Dhar means the ''Eidge of the monuments.*^ Such stones 
are very numerous on all passes in Kulu, and are set up on tlie occasion described, and a 
sheep^ or goat is kUled and given to the companions, or some food is distributed. It 
is said to have once been customary to write the name on the stone, and the 8hai>e8 
certainly suggest the idea that orito they were carved roughly in human shape. 

The Dey£ Kdll is said to have put the stone as her image at Archhan^i. 
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2)ect^s in Kitlu, 

,, I® * ”/ temples in Kula, their seats aud 

^e^ates of their fairs aud festivals. It is interesting to find a Siddh 


Name of Devi. 

Site of teinplo. 

Dates of fairs. 

Bhiga Siddh' 

Named after the goddess 

} 12tl and 13th Baisdkh and f<jr 8 
dfiys from Slst Sdwan. 

BUga Siddh 

i Dera 

1 

, 7th JePi. ' 

Bh«ga Siddh 

1 Pera Dughi Lag 

1 

Igt of Chet, 3rd of the light halves 
of Phdgan and Chet, 1st of 
Baisdkh, .Te^h, Bhddou and Asauj, 
and on the full moon day of 
Maghar.* 

’Jho goddeei Hirmd .. 

1 Dhungri pera 

Dhungri/rf^ira on the let Je^h for 
throe days, on the Phdgali, on the 
4th Mdgh, let of Sdwan and 
Baisdkh. 

Devi Harman 

... 

7th and 16th M.-lgh, l.t BaUikh 
and 1st Afauj. 

Devi KAli Aupi 1 

Devi in Kothi Mdngaj*]) 

Ist Baisdkli, Ist Bhiclon and 8rd 
Je^h. 

MiAnri **• j 

! 

ArchhancD pera ... 

Ist and 2nd of CLet, let to 3rd 
of Baisdkh, Ist of Bhddon and 1st 
of Asauj. 

K&li Mahi Khaenri, Kdli | pera Devi in Kothi Raigan 
Auri or Phungni. j 

Ist of Bais^kh and Bhddon. 

I)ev( Phungni ... | 

j 

1 

* i 

Pera Phungdni in K. 
Mandalgayb. 

5th and 7th of the lunar months of 
Baisakh and Phtfgan and on 
Wednesday and Thursday in the 
light halves of S4wau »ud 
Maghar. 

Devi Phung^ni ... j 

1 

Pera Devi Phungdni in 
Biasar. 

let of Chet. 3rd and 5th of the 
light halves of Baisakh and Bhd- 

don. 

Devi Phangdu)” ... j 

i 

j 

Tiun Pera in Kothi M4n- 
g»rh. 

In addition to fair, in Sdwan 
**“8^®' “d PhSgan. a 
fair u held on the Srd, 6th and 

7th in the dark half of Baisdkh. 

Devi Bhotauti '* 

Parai pera in Ko^hi 
Chung, 

Ist to 8rd Asauj. 


and Dharat P« are connected with thie. ' 

» South of the temple is a hhanidr (8torehoni.e) of the Roddete and to the wMf 





Name of Dev£« Site of temple, Datee of faire. 


The goddeie Bhanthali... Banthali peta 7th of Je^h and let of Aeanj. 

Dev{ Bhardri **« Mel ... 8rd Aianj. 

DerC Chdmunda^ Dabogi pera at Naehala On the dwddshi (12th) in the 

light half of Phdgan, let Chet» 
new year’e day, let to 4th 
Haiedkh, let Je^h, let Bhddon 
and let Aeaaj. 

Devf Chdmnnda X ... Nalar pera ... .letSiwan. 

Sliri I)evi Dasmi Bai'da Kalar Pera 4.. let to 3rd Chet, Slet Chet to 3rd 

^ Baietkh, 6th to Srd HAf, Slet 

Sawan to 5ch Bhldon and a 
every 12 yeare. 

The goddeee Bucha and Gajjan and Karjan pe- The gajjan on the 4th Je^h and 
Mooha. ras. ; the on the full moon day 

I of Chet, laeting four days 

I 

Devi Garan Puri ... Naruinl Garan pera, Uparj let Ph4gan, let Baiefikh, 8tk 
Kela pera and Bingn j Baistkh, Ganeeh in Sdwan, 

pera. . in Har, let of Poh and 21et 

Baiedkh. 

The goddeee Jaggaiiutthi Jaggaundthi pera ••• 8th to 11th of the light half of 

f Baiefkh, Tth to l<*th of the light ^ 

half of Hix, and 7th to 10th of 
the light half of Asauj. 

Devi Jaggaimathi Ji ... ••• BaieAkh shudi 8 days, 

Hdr ghudi ashtami 3 days, Aeanj 
shudi ashfami 3 daye, beeidee 
15th Fhagan, l^t Chet, let of now 
year, 1st Baisdkh. 

Jaishari or Mahi Kashur* Hat, in Bajaura Kothi 9th of Baiedkh and 8th of Bbddoii. 


Jawdlamukhi .„ pera Pali Sari in Ko^hi let of Baie^kh, Jeth and Ha^, and 

Hurang. I on the 2nd of the light half of 

Sdwan. A grand gag is perform- 
ed every 12 years. 

Jawdlamuklii ... Slianishi pera in Kotfhi let of Bais&kh, Sdwan and Aeanj, 

Khokhan, and on the fnll moon day of 

Maghar. ^Bach lasts one day. 


^Another temple called pera Nish Ha is connected with' this. It contains an image said 
to«be tbat of the goddess Bhfiga Sidh and it is worshipped in the same room as the other 
goddess. 

^ The temples at Ohara pera and Snngal pera arc connected with this. The god's 
chariot is taken to these at a* festival. 

n The temple also contains an image of Bbole Nith. It is of stone, one cubit high* 
It is worshipped along with the goddess. 







314 in Eulu. 


Name of Devi. 

Site of temple. 

Dates of fairs. 

Devf Khaud4snu ... 

j Nanmi pera 

4 

The Japari^'d^m in the beginning 
of the new year In the light half 
of the month ' of Chet for four 
days, and Sdwan jdtra on the 31st 
of S5wan for four days. 

DevI Kodaula^ 

Gold pera 

a«« 

2aa, 12th, 13th and 14tb O^kh, 
and 2nd Asanj. '' 

Kowaual 

pera Soil 


The shivrdtri ou the 4th of tho 
dark half of Ph^gan, Ph4gli on 
the iJeddshi cf PhSgan, chaok^^ 
pckli on the full moon day, on tho 
bir shiv on the Ist of Bais4kh, the 
kapo on the 1st of Jeth. the shevno 
on the Ist of S^waii and the sari 
on the Ist of Asauj. 

DovI MaliA 

Mahd M4yn 

CM 

Tuesday of the light half of Phlgan. 

Mahd Mai Jagui ... 

Choppar. 



Nainau 

Bliulaug pera 
Khohhan. 

in Kothi 

Ist of Bais^kh, Sdwau and Bh^don. 
each lasting one day , 

Pbungui Bari Bliahl ... 

pera ?lmng4ui 

eee 

j 

3rd^ 6th and 7tb of tho light “half 
of BaU4kh. 

Phungni 

Pora Pliungui 
in Hauani. 

Gaunani i 

1 

Ist of Cliet and 7th of tho light 
half of Asanj. 

bri ildui Neoli ... 

Bdni. 



DevISaudhm 

1 

Dera Devi Bandhia i 

• 1 

4(li to 7th of tho dark half of the 
month. 

Sarwari 

Shuru pera 

... j 

Naumi (9tb) of Baisikh. 

Deota Singhasan ... 

Singh 'isan Devi pern ... ^ 

i 

1st of Baisdkh and ill ami nations on 
the tij (3rd) of Poh. 

Cripura Svmdari 

i 

Nagar 

i 

! 

j 

6th to 10th Jeth, 1st of Asauj, 
Durga aah^umi in Asauj» drd of 
the light half of Poh, one day in 
the light half of Chet, 2nd and 8rd 
Bais^kh. 

Devi Rupasbna 

Bhfirani Berh 
Harkandi* 

in Ko^hi 1 

I 

1 

Ist Baisakli and yag every 3rd year 
on 2ud Bhddon. 


» No temple is coutteeioJ with ilus, but fairs are Uebl oa the 2Ut Maghar aad‘ 21tt 
when tho gods and goddesses visit the fair and return in tls^ evening. , 



The Bhmda eaerifiM. S4S 

Bbot&nti Devils original temple is at Jari in the Pirbati ralloy. 
She and Parei Devi both have temples at Parei, 

There is also a goddess of fire (or else the goddess is typified by fire) 
for when high-paste Hindu ladies bear a fire hissing they will say bha/rh 
nindia karanwd^ ni€iiy ^ consume tlie back-biter \ because the hissing 
expresses the wrath of the goddess at the evil habit of back-biting.^ 

In Outer SarAj Nirmand in the Niirpiiv Valley on the Sutlej l‘)evi 
Ambka is worshipped, the great triennial fair being held in her honour. 
Every liith yeftr this fair is celebrated on a very large scale and is cajled 
the Bhnnda. The following is an account of it : — 

In the era of the Rishis, there were three kinds of sacrifice : 
ihe fl 0 r me (lif gaum.€diy and a 8 ^)amedi,oY sticrifices of men, kineand horses. 
These great sacrifices were performed by any one who had subdued the 
whole world, e,g. the PAndavas performed the horse-sacrifice. All 
the Rishis of renown used to assemble and sacrifice, and at the end of 
ft^they used to slaughter the man or animal, calling on the deotd^s name 
and burning tbo flesh. Then the hones were collected, and their pray- 
ers had sucli efficacy that the man or animal was restored to life But 
after their era, goats a? d sheep began to be sacrificed, and, instead of 
killing a man, he was lowered on a rope, leaving it to chance whether 
he was killed or not. The Bhunda mAd is the old varmedi jag, and 
the customs and rites are the same. This great fair is held at 
Nirmand, because Jamdaggan Rikhi being angry for some cause with 
his wife AmbikA, mother of Paras RAm, order^ the latter to beat her, 
and he did so. In expiation Paras Ram gave lands to the Brahmans 
of JNirmand who in return agreed to spend one-tenth of tiie produce on 
this Bhunda fair. As the Bed a caste was appointed as before to ride 
down the rope, the fair was call(‘d Bhunda, though some say Bhunda is 
a corruption of bhanddr oy treasure-house. It is only held at fixed 

periods at Nirmand ; elsewhere it is held when enough money &c. has 
been saved. The Nirmand fair is held in the same year as the Kumbh 
fair on the Ganges, i,e* once in 12 years. Three years after each Bhunda 
is held ‘the Bharoji fag j three years after that the Bhatpur/a^ occurs ; and 
again three years later, the Shand/a^. These though attended by several 
deotas are of much less importance than the Bhunda. They have xiq 
connection with Paras Ram and a Beda is not lowered on a rope. 

Before the recent ^ Bhunda at Nirmand there had been Bhundas at 
Nithar^ ^(Buddha MahAdev), at Bhamsar (MahAdev) in Naraingarh, at 
Baihna (Mahadev) in Sirigarh, and in December, 1892, at Gorah 
in RAmpur State, at which latter a Beda, had been lowered on a 
rope. 


The rope for the sacrifice is made of grass, cut at a propitious time, 
«DLUsic, two-and-a-half months before the fair, and the Beeja him- 
self niakes R, performing constant ablutions while working at it. When 

Q., II, § 98^. ThU is another instance nf fire being a witnesi* 

* This account, wifi^^rit ten in 1898. 

, ‘ . 
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The Bhunda Merijiee. 

it is matle the right length it is placed in the temple, and if any one 
steps across it he is fined a goat, which is sacrificed, and the rope must 
be re-made. No one may approach it with shoos on or with anything 
likely to defile it It is reverenced as a deola. On the day of the fair 
it is lifted with great respect on the heads of men and taken to the 
difE, where it is securely fastened. At every stige a goat or sheep is 
sacrificed to it, and when fixed the Beda is placed on it No other caste 
can make or ride it and tl e Bedas regard this as a privilege and deem it 
disgraceful to refuse the descent It is a profitable venture, as the Beda 
is fed by the people for a year, besides obtaining Rs. 84 in cash, jewellery 
and clothes with other presents for his wife also. Sacrifices are begun 
in temples where means are available for a Bhunda J years beforehand. 
Pour Brahmans pray and sacrifice daily by burning rictv^ fruit, phi and 
goat^s flesh, the fire being placed in an earthern vessel sunk some four 
feet in the ground, an image of K&li being set up opposite to it, and 
small bi’ass images of that goddess being placed near it. Tliis vessel 
is called ftdb/ie hm4j and it is only opened for the Bhunda, a 
large stone lieing placed over it on which the sacnficej? at the Hhundas 
&c. are performed. Before the fair the deolds are summoned, and the 
ceremony cannot take place until they come. The wohra or image of a 
(fc.oid does not attend, the latg or silver vessel full of water alone being 
brought. The deotds who must attend are those of Khan, Mabel (in 
Suket), Nirt Nagar (in R4mput) and Nirmaiid (in Knlu). Tliese are 
said to be five brothers. In addition thereof Lalsah, D^idsah, Sanir and 
Sanglah (in Rampur) (called the dadi deofds) should also attend. 
Others may do so, 

Ou a fixed day, called chhilhichklif a picture of a pine tree is made 
of sindur (vermillion) on a clean place in front of the temple, and the 
deofd who is to commence the fair is worshipped by the Brahmans. At 
this place also a. fight takes place, and then all the kaladn of the deof^ds 
* Bxe collected and prayers recited. All the deotds then go into the kothi 
of the temple (where the treasure-house &c. are) on to the upper storey, 
and a rath of Shibji of white thread and a similar tree-picture to that 
outside are also made on the ground. On top of this is put a plate of 
kansd filled with rice, and a cocoanut wrapped in silk clothes is placed 
on top of the rice. In places on the picture are put cakes, rice and 
vtdsh cakes with lamps at each corner. 'I'he h(ilsds are brought in and 
placed in order round the del or rath, and if any mohras of the death 
have come they are placed on a clean spot near the wall. Grain is then 
given to the people from the temple store-house. This is called chham^ 
or invitation, Next day the dfotd^s gur {guru) comes with the 
aeota and the people cook cakes and worship round the village {asikphei] 

^ in which the temple is Goats, sheep, and sungar (ii kind of small pig) are 
killed, and again a mock struggle occurs, any one who likes taking an 
animal. When the circuit of the village is complete a number of sheep 
and goats are cruelly lain in the kftht of the temple. On the third day the' 
rope is worshipped, and goats &c, sacrificed to it. The rope "is then fas- 
tened on a cliff as described before, one end high up and the other lower 
down. The Beda bathes and is taken to the hund (of sacrifice'. The Brah- 
man worships him, ar d he is considered a god, the same worship being paid 
him as is paid to a dfotd* Five valuable things (paf.&hrfttft) are placed 
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The goddess JESma, 


in hi 0 mouthy as is done at the death of a Hindu* Then he is clothed 
in a pagfi and kurta^ jB^niSL being placed on a goal is taken outside the 
temple. The Beda gives presents to tbe people^ and is next made to ride 
on the kdrddr^s (manager of a temple) baok^ and music is played as at a 
funeral* His wife and children, unclothed, sit beneath the rope and 
lament. At the top of the rope four kumbhs or vessels are placed, over 
which a board is put. The rope i fixed in the earth, passing over the 
board. A wooden saddle, like those used on, or rope bridges, is 

placed on the rope, and on this^the Beda sits, being firmly tied on to the 
rope. Skins of earth of equal weight are placed on each thigh and a 
white bandkercbief is placed in his hand. He is lowered at first with 
ropes to test the balance, and then some barley Is lied to his waist. 
These ropes are then cut and the Becja* slides down. He is taken off at 
the bottom, and he and his family beg of the people, taking whatever 
they touch. He and his wife are taken to the temple, Rs. 84 and 
jewellery &c. being given them. They are danced two-and-a-half times 
round in a circle and dismissed. On the fourth day, after the temple 
gives presents to the and people, the fair ends. This is called 

the Beai jag. 

In 1893 a goat was lowered in place of a man, with the usual 
accompaniments. The rope is called borto and one account is that the 
mndfiddrA of the temples usually make the rope The Bedas are a low 
caste of dancers. I’^liese fairs are held at Nirmand (Devi Ambk4), 
Nithar, Dalash, Dbamsa in Bashahr, and certain other places — all on 
the slopes running down to the Sutlej. Bhundas Jo not take place in 
Kulu itself, but very similar ceremonies (Ganer), in which grass ropes 
play a conspicuous part, are common, .and there is a tradition that men 
used to be lowered over the cliffs on the Beas on ropes of their own 
making. Their names are recorded in tie temple records and are re- 
membered with honou**. Further at khit (Sk. khay4 ?) festivals the 
payichratn, or five precious things are placed in a mau^s mouth, ^ The*^ 
man who was sacrificed was called jidli. 

There is an account of a Bhoouda'^ in Traiirs Siatiaiiml Account 
of Knmdorf, p, 69. (Reprinted from Asiatic Researches, VoL XLI, in 
Batten^s Official /Reports on Kimdon, 1851.) Captain Harcourt also gave 
a short account in his Himalayan Districts of'Kooloo, Lahoul and SpiiL 
1874. 


The goddess Hirma; who is said to be a sister of Jamlu,^ is wor- 
shipped or at any rate invoked at the K4li-ri-di41i which is 
celebrated in Poh®, late in Depember, not in November like the 
Diw4U in the plains * It is, however, essentially a feast of lamps, 
for, ^ according to one account it is inaugurated on tlie previous 
•evening by a gathering of the men on the village greens where they 
sing indee(‘nt songs till a late Lour, ending with a chorus in favour of 
Hirma. The dance is circular, each performer dragging his neighbour 
towards the inside or outside till one gets exhausted and lets go, sending 


' iN. I. N. Q., IV. 1893, § 144. 

® See Vol. HI, p. 207, infra. 

» The Didli in Kulu proper taken place genaraUr in Poh on tbe Atnawas or last day bo- 
fow the new noon. But in Kdpi toaziri it occurs Magh 7tb— 14th and i« called the 
sumtaia, a corroption of sat didld, Dtdli is said to mean house of mercy. 
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all tho rest sprawling. On the evening of the festival lighted torches 
are shown at every house, the signal being given from the castle at 
Nagar and caught up and down the valley.^ Three days later comes the 
Qaner. The Oaner (from gm^ a knot ?) is perfomed on the //; or third 
day of the new moon, t.e. three days after the Diili. In former 
times, it is said, huge grass ropes used to be made and great feasts 
held, the people jumping over the ropes in sport. The Midns of Kulu 
used to have ropss stretched between two posts and jump their horses 
over them, the ’|i9Sople holding the posts, shaking them as they did so, 
so that sometimes the rider was killed at the jump, his horse catching in 
the rope. 

But at one festival the people pf Baragran, a village on the west 
iiank of the Beas (where it is also customary to hold it), got drunk, arid 
the rope they had left lying about turned into a snake and went on to 
Nagar — across the river. As the snake went along, a dumb boy caught 
hold of its tail, and it coiled itself round him, but the Deota Jiv 
Narayan was on his way to Nagar, and one of ^ his disciples seized 
the snake by the head, and it straightway became a rope again by the 
Deot&^s power. Then the Nagar people insisted that the ceremony 
should be held henceforth at Nagar and not at the Rajahs race-course, 
and so the practice of stretching it on posts and jumping horses over 
it was discontinued. It then became, or still continued, customary to 
drag the rope down to the clifE overhanging the Beas, tour men of Jana 
village and four of Nagar racing with it to the cliff. If the JAna men 
won, ttey had to pay the Nagar people a goat and two loads [i^kdra) 
of rice ; but if the Nagar people won, the Jana people had to pay them 
Rb. 600. It is said that this racing was discontinued many years ago. 
The people of Nagar and Jana now simply run three times with the 
rope a few hundred yards towards the Beas, bringing the rope back each 
time. It is then broken, the Jana people taking one part (the head of 
the snake) and the Nagar people the other (its tail). 

At this ceremony a ram^s horns are placed on the head of a Cbamar 
(currier) of a particular family of Nagar, This man is called the 
jaihidli aud has a sort of headship over the other men of his caste, who 
are called his aewak or disciples, lie gets an extra share of the clothing ’ 
given to the D4gis from the body of a Hindu at his burning. lie is 
chosen every year, and the same man is often re-elected. When the 
horns are placed on his head, the negi^ or headmi^n of the kothi says — 

He m mangal, keen 44^4. ; ‘ ^ 

He au mangal^ Rdfd hdth. 

He 8u manual, rVaiyat hath. 

He 8u mangalf adwd hath. 

He s» mangaly dhariri hath. 

He Stt mungal, Hirma hdth, 

. Hk au :^mgal, keen hath. 

Oh god (and) bleated ope, aid the fruits of the earth, the Kdjd, 
the people, the princes,, the lahd, the goddess Hirma, the fruits of the 
earth.'^ 3 ■ 

’ K&ngra Gazetteer, Pt, II, Kubi, p. 45, 

-N. 1. H Q., IV., $ I. 



J^he Goner jeetivat. * ^ 

The negi then places a rupee in hie inouth as is done to a dead* 
man. (This is also a feature of a similar ceremony). 

After this every one sings and dances, and a feast is held. No 
oflEence is taken at anything said. The D4gans, or wives of the out- 
caste D&gie, abuse the better caste officials of the village, blowing pieces 
of grass at them out of their hands^ and getting some money as a 
present. This part of the festival is called kalaffi,\it. tuft of the 
mundl (pheasant) feathers worn in the head-dress. is said that in 
‘former times the high caste men used to sit and eat^with men of any 
caste at the Diw4li when Shakti (Bhagwati) was worshipped, but this is 
not tae case now. There is a story about the ram whose horns are 
used. When the P4l kings from Jagatsukh attacked the R4nds of 
Nagar, a ram fought for the latter, who were conquered, and the P4ls 
captured him ; but as he had fought so bravely, they honoured him by 
taking him to the Jagatipat or sacred stone (brought to Nagar by 
deoods in the form ^ ot* bees), and putting a rupee in his mouth they 
killed him. His horns are now kept in a little temple close to Nagar. 
At this same fight certain wazirs who fought for tlie Ranas were also 
captured. The Pal kmg pardoned them and made them dance before 
him as a sign of subjection to him. Their descendants still dance at the 
Ganer, and are presented with a rupee each. The family is called 
Andrao, e.^. ‘ inner counsel lers.^ At the kalagi ceremony an indecent 
song is still sung. 

Appended is a portion of one of the songs sung at the kalagi 
Jai beviy Sirma M.H, 

Victory Mother-goddess Hinna. 

Teri khei khelni Idi. 

We begin to play thy e^ame. 

Po^ha mdh^ Poh pardli, 

V The month of Poh, Poh is the month of rice straw ricks. 

Ihori hho^t jali* 

Mdgha mdh^ charni lomi. 

In Magh the icicles are long, 

Defnd j/dr^ kli.iri komt, 
bhdguii mdh, iU jgUam 
In Phigna, all is mud. 

Khanju ldud% thoku tela. 

Cketr mdhy gdh gari kd. 

In Chetr the place is dug. 

Mo8lti f4hd, leth pafikd. 

As big as the flail, or pole for^ Jitrsking rice — mem\TU,m rinle 
erectum est^ . A 

Baisdkhw mdh^ bathe kdpu* 

In Bais4kh the cuckoo calls. y, 

Pahte^ pahle mdushe laurd chdpu. 



lbbsfa«n, 

f lie. 


3S0 Ikvicu diaease-geddett, 

Jefkd mdi, gugri sitfd, 

/ihufi kucku, iikun pi^d. 

Shard mdh^ bhar ront. ^ ^ 

In H&r, the rice*beds are fall. 

Bhale mdnshd begat nahin lent 

and so on. Xhe lines not translated are hardly fit for translation. 

It is clear that the .whole festival is older than the myth, which is 
equally clearly in part historical and in part an attempt to account for 
the rites. 


DbvI as the smalL'Pox goddess. 

Sitala,^ the small-pox goddess, also known as Mata, or Devi, is 
the eldest of a band of seven sisters by whom the pustular group 
of diseases is supposed to be caused, and who are the most dreaded of 
all the minor powers. The other six are Masani, Basanti, Mah4 Mai, 
Polamde, Lamkaria, and Agwani, whoso smalt shrines generally 
cluster round the central one to Sitala. One of them is also called 
Pahdrwali, or she of the mountains. Each is supposed to cause a 
specific disease, and Sitala^s speciality is small-pox. These deities are 
never worshipped by men, but only by women and children, enormous 
numbers of whom attend the shrines of renown on Sitala^s saptam, 
the 7t!i of the liglit half of Sawan, when only light food is eaten, 
Every village has its local shrine also, at which the offerings are all 
impure. Sitala rides upon a donkey, and grain is given to the donkey 
and to his master, the pott?r at the shrine, after having been waved 
over the head of the child. Fowls, pigs, goats and cocoanuts are 
offered, black dogs are^fed, and white cocks are waved and let loose. 
An adult, who, has recovered from small-pox, should let a pig loose to 
Sitala, or he will again be attacked. 0 During an attack no offerings . 
are made ; and if the epidemic has once seized upon a village all wor- 
ship is discontinued till the disease has disappeared. But so long as 
she keeps her hands off it, nothing is too good for tlie goddess, for she 
is the one great dread of Indian mothers. She is, liowever, easily 
frightened and deceived ; and if a mother has lost one son by small- 
pox, she will call the next Kurria, he of the dunghill, or Bdharu, the 
outcaste, or Mam, the worthless one, oi- Molar, bouglit, or Mangtu, 
borrowed, or Bhagwana, given by the Great God ; or will send him 
round the village in a dust-pan to show that she sets no store by him, 
So too, many mothers dress their children in old rags begged of their 
neighbours till they have passed the dangerous age. 

In Rohtak, where Sitala is also called Ganwali, her great days of 
worship are the Tuesdays in Chet,^ though in some villages Mondays 
apiioar to be preferred. At Rabra again the Wednesdays in H4r are 

ineaue ‘cool/ from sU, and so small-pox is also known as Thaudi, ‘ cold • 
Cold water and cold foodivre offered at lier shrines, either to propitiate her or as suitahU 
food ; V. N. Q., 1., § 2. According to Sleeman, burning tlie bodies of cljildreir, who dio 
of small -pox, aggravat es the disease. Eambles, I, pp. 218 et seqq. 

* In Miler Ko^la the M£t.i lUoi fair is hold on the fourth Tuesday Chet 

the goddess of small-pox, is then worshipped and sweet bread and rice offered to her. * 
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auspicious and at An wall there is a gi’eat day in Asauj. At her 
shrine in Rohtak the concourse in Chet is a large one, and food is 
distributed to Brahmans, but the offerings are taken by sweepers. 
Sick or tv ell the worship is carried on, and the rupee often seen on a 
boy^s neck is frequently put on when he is supposed to be 
attacked by Sitala. It is particularly favourable to have a 
shrine at a crossways, and the goddess is then called Chaugaiiwa, ' she 
of the four villages^, or Chaurasta, ^ she of the four ways^ Mdta. At 
Ukhalchana and Kpali in Rohtak Lakaria,^ her sister goddess, is also 
represented at her temple, but ker shrine faces west. This title may, 
however, be only another name for Sitala, for she is said (o live in the 
Hiar {acacia ardbica) and its roots are consequently watered niglit and 
morning by Hindus. Her vehicle, the donkey, is for the same reason 
fed with wet gram and fried eatables, tlie idea of cooling thus coming 
into play.* 

The shrines of Sitala, which are to be found near almost every 
town and village, Jire about 2 feet high and are generally built 
by Bdnias after a patient has recovered, as a thank-offering. All 
through the small-pox season, which is generally in the cold 
weather, and especially during an outbreak of the disease, women 
may be observed going about carefully watering each shrine in a group 
to cool tin goddess and so, vicariously, any patient they may be 
interested in, or to gain her favour.^ Her shrines are called Sitala- 
ghar or in Gurgaon Siyar, and the lamps burnt at them are of the 
ekmulcha type, a pan with one light, and are lit on Mondays and Tues- 
days. In the South West Punjab a mass of clinker, strongly reminis- 
cent of a countenance deeply pitted with small-pox, may sometitSSS' 
be noticed covered with ghi, flowers and grain. These are offerings 
to Sitala, the clinker being used as a shrine or rather altar possibly 
bemuse in a country where Islam is dominant shrines could not be 
built. 

At the temple of Sitala at Danath4 in Gurgaon^ fairs are held on 
the Wednesdays in Chet. 1 50 years ago a fair used to be hold at 
Kharbala, but one UdAh, a J4t^ who used to worship the goodess, Saw 
her in a vision and she bade him to remove her temple to Danath&, 
using some of the bricks of the old one. The temple is administered 
by the headmen of the village and they take ^1 the offerings. Their 
get is ShAli. The story is that a Jit used to beg in faqtr^s clothes and 
so his descendants came to be called ihdli^ and have been professioned 
beggars ever since. Every Wednesday a lamp is lit in the mandir. A 
sacred lamp is kept burning during Chet and it is also said that a- lamp 
is lit 'after midnight.^ 

,y 1* 

' Lamkai^a appears to be another term for this gOvidess,— p, 350 supra. 

* 1. N. Q., IV, 8 160. 

* P. N. Q., II, § 046. When a chSd has sraall-pox, Hindus will also feed ap ass 
as Sltala's chosen vehicle. In Kasdr this ceremony is said to be called janMpuja : 
Tit, { 686, IV, 160, IHd, III, § 686. 

* In Gnrgaott take offerings to SCtala. There is an obscure traditiou iu that part 
of the Pfovinoethat tha.J4^ are descended from * Blmddar, brother of Bbil ' hut no ^oou- 
nection with Bhaddar K6H is suggested. 
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Quite distinct; from Sftala 16 Kandi MAta», so-ealled from the ringr 
of spots which forms round the ueck when the particular pustular erup- 
tion due to her takes place. Her shrine is usually smaller than Sitaia^s, 
but they are commonly many, not one. At Beri in Rohtak an avenue 
of tliem leads up to Devils temple, as tliese shrines are usually built on 
recovery in fulfilment of a vow* The second Sunday after recovery is 
especially suitable for worship and Re. are usually spent on dis- 

tributing sweets. Regarding worship during health, customs vary in 
different villages, it being held every Sunday in some and in others 
only on those which fall in the light half of the month, while others only 
bold it on these days during an attack of sickness. In BahSdiirgarh the 
6th of Siwan is a great day for the Bania women to worship this god- 
dess at hair bushes, on the road to the station, by sticking gram on the 
thorns and giving chapaiin etc. to Brahmans. It is becoming usual, 
especially with Banias, for the bride, bridegroom and bridal party to do 
^ujd at this goddess^ shrine. Her shrines at Chirdna are of peculiar 
interest. The Jdts and Dhdiiaks have separate rows of them and the 
Jits have one regular temple of the Kandi in whicL is an image of the 
goddess, without a head. As ti rule her shrines in uo images. They 
are often to the north of the village, because i]w disease is supposed to 
have come from the hills.^ Occasionally worsliij> is offered by sprinkling 
gram before them in times of plague. But iJie plague goddess is one 
Phulan Bevi, whose half-completed shrine at Jasam’ attests her ill-will ot 
inability to stay the disease* Jagta is a shrine similar to that of Kandi, 
and it too appears to be erected to a goddess. It is worshipped at wed- 
dings with a prayer for offspring, and also when a disease, wdiich seems 
to be eczema or itch, appears. 

MasdnBs shrines are hardly distinguishable from Sitala'^s. Most 
villages in Rohtak possess one. Masdu is a disease that causes emacia- 
tion or atro])hy in cliildren, and she is propitiated to avert it. It. occurs 
in Sirmur where one of the two cures* in vogue consists in bu^illg 
mustard and other oils in a lamp called guina, with wicks and a 
hollow in the centre. In tins hollow pistachio nuts, flow^ers and per- 
fumes are placed. Seven marks are made witli vermillion on the lamp 
and one on the ehild^s forehead. All the 32 wicks are then lit and after 
it has been waved round the heads of both mother and child it is carried 
out beyond the village boundary and placed in the forest. This may be 
in reality a rite in the worship of the goddess. 

So also in Gurgaon, the chief fair held in the district is Jhat of 
the goddess of small pox, Masani, whose temple is at Gurgaon. A 

mela takes place there every Tuesday, except in SAwan,butthe 
largest fairs are those held in Chet. The temple is lield in ^reat 
repute throughout this part of the country and is visited every year by 
pilgrims from the Punjab and United Provinces to the number of 
50,000 or f 0,000. The offerings which often amount to Rs, 20,000 
were formerly appropriated by Begam' Samru, but are now a perquisite 
of the land-owners of Gurgaon. Pilgrims visit the shrine on Mondayfif - 
throughout the yeai* but the biggest gatherings, amounting sometimes 

' Cf, Pahdywdli, above, as a title of one of Bftala^s ilster d^vis. 

For the other eee Blrmlir 25. 



The gmaU-pox goAim^ t . , ^ 

to 150,000 souls iu ^ on# day, occur on tte four Mondays in Chet, 
Tradition thus describes its origin : — 

There was a shrin# sacred to the goddess Devi , locally known as 
Masini, at the village of Kesbopur in Delhi. Some 250 ya^rs ago 
the goddess appeared in a dream to Singha a of some infinenee at ^ 
Quirgaon, and saying that she wished to leave Keshopur directed him 
to build a shrine for her in his own village. At; the same time she 
authorised the fortunate Singha to appropriate all the offerings at 
her shrine, so her orders were promptly carried out. The shrine 
flourished until its fame reached Bentres. A visit to it is an antidjpte 
to smaH-pox, and women from great distances flock to it with thoir • 
childr«S%o obtain this benefit all the year round ^ Singha and his 
heirs enjoyed the offerings for 200 years**^,. The Be=rum Samru, when 
the par ana was under her rule, topk “tne proceeds for a ®onth in each 
year, but now they are again the perqui^te of the vill%e headmen. 
The temple is called^ the mand or temple of Mas&ni, mani generally 
meanipg the domed roof of a temple. The origin of the name Masini 
is not known, but probably it is connected with the disease of masdn^ 
to which children are very liable. Another story of its foundation is 
that the wife of the greal^ saint Dronacharya, the gurd of the P^nd^s 
and Kurus, knew of a specific for the cure of small-pox, and so after 
her death this temple was raised to her memory. It has no preten*^^ 
sions to aBTchltj^tpral beauty, being almost on a level with the ground. 
It comprises room some 8 ft. square with a small room at the 

back about 6 t# 6 ft. sq. which is used for storing valuables. 

There are 5 dharm^idlas near it, all built by charitable persons 
and all far superior in bea.uty to the temple itself. They accommo- 
date about 1000 pilgrims. The image of the goddess is of mixed 
metal bronzed over and abouf- 9 inches high. It is not always ke^t 
in the temple but remains in the custody of a Brahman who takes it 
and only puts it in the temple on fair days. In the centre of 
thq temple is a small platform of ordinary brick about a foot high 
cm this the image after being clothed is placed iu an ordinary 
wooden ainghdmn* A Brafiman is employed to wash the image but 
hk office is not hereditary. No special ritual is prescribed. Offerings 
cOTsist of fruits, sweet, cash, flowers, live animals, cowries etc., and 
no distinction is made between the rituals of different castes. A lamp 
is lit on fair days and only kept burning as long as the fair lasts. 
^Thc fact is that the administration is carried on purely business lines, 
The annual contract for the offerings is put up to auction every year 
jand itihe money realized is distributed amongst the landholders of 
Gurgaon in proportion to their shares in the village lands. 

^ A Masani fair is also held at the temple of Sitla or Budho in 
Mubirikpur. As at Gurgaon the largest gatherings take place in 
Chet and Bais&kh, but people come to worship the devi at all times 
of the year except in Sawan and Asauj. The fair is held on every 
Tuesday in Chet and continues till 10 a*'M. on Wednesday. The 

‘ Whence the name Budho. But a more rationalistic explanation is that Mub^rikpw 
Jjx^ abont 12 miles from Gnpgaon, so pUgrirJi to the ifas&ni at Gnrgoon from the Delhi 
^ ^iind Bohtak side usnally visit the MnbdHkpnr sfiidne after they have worshipped the Masaiu 
I at Onrgaon. Oeneralliivtbigr^n only do this on a Wednesday, and so the mdtd has come 
to be called Badhomm. Beet aow of oourse Wednesday is deemed sacred to the goddess. 




. ^ iakai§^is^% nigrhi Flowers, Mansdti iahkoii h44Mvfii 

oocoaniits form the chief offerings. It is said that seven sisters became 
gMdesi^l one is at Muhirikf»nr, another at Basant, the third at 
^(Sitij^on, the fourth at Kdlka in Delhi while the whereabouts of the 
nrtt are unknown. The tdmple is 6 yards square. It has a dome 
add two doers and is surrounded on all sides by a platform two yards 
wide, the whole being enclosed by a wall. It is said that 200 years 
ago a faqif came here and asked the J4t villagers to build a temple 
at the place where the platform stood of old. He said that there was 
a godd^s there, who would be of great use to them, that her fair 
w31 beheld every Wednesday and that she would be Sailed Budho. 
In the western wall of the temple facing the door is a small platform 
fths yard wide and 4 long.^ On this stands an arch containing a 
paintieg in eH^eral colours.^ This is worshipped, there being no other 
itnage. Once it was propped to set up an image but the goddess 
appeared to Basti B&m Jit) who enlarged the temple, in a dream and 
forbade him to do so. The management is carried on by thejow/iri 
, ^ who sweeps the temple every morning and washes the painting. He 

", is a Jif, by got Sahrawat, and takes the offerings but bears all expenses, 

" ' The small mandhis outside the temple are also worshipped by the 
pilgrims. 

A local account from Ambdla says that there are 10 Mahibidias or 
Adshaktis, ^ chief goddesses ^one of whom is Mitaugi Sbakti, the small- 
pox goddess. She has eight names, Ranki, Ghranki, Mela, Mandli, 
Sftala, Sidala, Durgi and Shankara Devi. I'y Masani is meant Ma- 
tangi Devi and she is the protectress of children suffering from small- 
pox, Her ears are as large as a winnowing fan, her teeth projecting, 
her face hideous, eyes huge and mouth wide open ; she rides an ass, 
carries a broom in one hand^anda pitcher and ewer in the other and has a 
winnowing fan on her head. The offerings made to her are taken by 
Jogis as well as scavengers, but many people content themselves With 
plastering a small space with cow-dung and putting on them siioh 
Sowers and eatables as they can afford. Her shrines are about 6 'feet 
high, and consist merely of upright masonry slabs with triangular tops 
and a projection in front on which to place the offerings. There is always 
a niche for the cMrdgA or lamp.^ 

Row# § X)evi is in Hissar essentially the small-pox goddess, and the 

rites to cure the diseases are all based on this belief. If a child 
be suffering from a mild attack, the disease is called Shukar (Venus), 
and gur is placed under a ghatwanji^ or stand on which pitchers 
are kept, and songs are sung. This is termed ndm-rakhd, or ^ naiii- 
ing* the disease. In the case of a severe attack it is termed Msri 
Shukar, and on a Sunday a Brahman woman makes the child wear a 
rakh, or amulet with a ^old bead, kapur (mercury), and marjan (a pre- 
cious stone), fastened with red thread. Bhdt or coarse wheat-flour is 
given m alms in the afternoon, and that night the mother and^ child 
steep on the ground. The former ke^s the Monday as a fast and bhdt 
and rice are cooked in the evening. On the Tuesday the child^s forehead 


1 p. K. Q., II, f 847. 
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is marked with cow^s urine and young girls are fed witk the hh^t, with 
rice and milk, and pice or kaMris givm them. On the» Sunday and follow- 
ing days the mother pours lasH, or milk mixed with water, on a ja%4 
tree, sprinkling some also on the ground on her way to and horn the 
tree. Girls are again fed on the Wednesday .and on Thursday .mining, 
and the mother again pours lassi on the Jan^ tree, asking its forgiVenjess 
for her act. She should also sprinkle lassi on this day on every tree on 
her road, and round a kiln as well. On the Monday night fo’lowing 
bhdt ip given in alms and finally women go in procession to 
temple, carrying an umbrella of paper, and accompanied by musicians, 
CAb and or hymns are sung daily to Devi, but the name of Efim may 
not be utters, so he is addressed as Jaidewa. One of the lines sung 
is ^ O Devi, thou ridest a tiger under the shade of a canopy and a snake 
is thy whip/ 

As long as the disease lasts dk^p grass and the dung of an elephant 
or sheep is burnt, and the child should wear a piece of tiger^s flesh tied 
in a rag round its neck. Ghi msij not be eaten in the house after .the 
last visit to the j and tree, and the mother must avoid phi for forty days, 
and fast every Monday. Visits of condolence, or receiving bhdjji or 
food distributed at marriages are forbidden, and if any one comes to 
enquire as to the child^s welfare he asks ^ makd m&i hhush hai * 'is the 
goddess pleased ? ^and the reply is ' ?naM mdi mihr hai/ ' she is kind.*’ 
Tlie child is called ' malid mdi kd gola ^ or slave of the goddess. 

Here again we find girls feasted as incarnations of the goddess, and 
the attempt to transfer the disease to the j and tree, with due apology, 
is an orthodox treatment in cases of sickness. The other rites are less 
easily explained. Clearly there is some connection between the tigei/s 
flesh worn as a charm and the conception of Devi as riding a tiger, hut 
the exact train of ideas is obscure. 

The worship of Devi Mdta, who is propitiated by the lower classes 
of Muhammadans as well as by Hindus, is thus described in the Tddgdf- 
i^GhishU} When the child falls ill no one is allowed to enter the house, 
especially if he has bathed, washed or combed his hair, and any one 
who does come in is made to burn harmaP at the door. Should thunder 
come on before the pox has fully come out the sound is not allowed to 
enter the sick child^s ears, copper plates etc, being violently beaten to 
drown the claps/ For six or seven days, when the disease is at its 
height, the child is fed with raisins covered with silver leaf. When the 
pox has fully developed Devi M4ta is believed to have come, and, when 
the disease has abated and the sores become dry, a little water is thrown 
over the child^s body This is called giving it the pJioa or 'drop.' 
Kettle-drummers, and Mirdsis are then called in to make a procession to 
Devils shrine and they march in front followed by the men, women and 
children related to the child who is carried in it, dressed in saffron 
^clothes. A man who goes in advance sprinkles milk and water 

IN. I.N.Q., II, §11. 

^ Peganum Harmala, a plant whose seeds are bm'nt to avert the evil eye or evil 
gpirits : Punjahi iHcip,, p. 403. 

* Mothers pi]^ siiph oeoasioiie ply their haad-milU to drown the Qplse of the 

thunder. P. K. Q., HI, ( 170. 
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with a bunch of ween grass. In this way they visit some fig or ot^ 
shrine of the De^, and tie red ribbons to it^ besmear it with red paint 
and sprinkle it with curds. » 

In MAfwar and Bikiner inoculation for small-pox is not only practis- 
ed but organised in a remarkable way. Many years ago a Huda^ a tribe 
of JAts also found in Rohtak, received from Mahddevi {sic) the kardan 
or gift of suppressing small-pox and the tribe has been ever since the 
licensed inoculators of a great tract including MArwdr and Bik^ner^ 
its members residing in scattered villages. When small-pox threatens, 
one of these practitioners is sent for and he on his arrival begins with rites 
and offerings to Devi. Children are then operated on by scores, the 
operation being performed on the wrist. The inoculator {tonchara) is 

S aid in coppers and grain at three half-pence a head for boys. Girls are 
one at half-price. These inoculators have a high reputation for 
efficiency.^ ^ 

Marl Mai is the cholera goddess,^ and failure to worship her, equally 
with personal unoleanliness, produces cholera. But it can be expelled 
by taking a young male buffalo, painting it with sindhur or red lead, 
and driving it on to the next village. This is said to please the goddess. 
And she sometimes appears in human form. Thus in Shahpur during 
the epidemic of 1 89 S two women were seen crossing the river in the 
ferry boats of whom one oi them was asked where she had been and 
whither she was going : she replied that she had been staying for a time 
in ShAhpur, but was on her way north. She and her companion then 
disappeared. It was believed that this was the spirit of cholera going 
away, but unfortunately it- broke out in the south of the district im- 
mediately afterwards.* 

Mari M4i is in Kdngra propitiated by the panch-lald and saUbald 
rites. The former consists in offering four male animals, viz. a he-burfalo, 
ram, cock and he-goat with a pumpkin [petha) to the goddess at some 
chosen spot. The animals must be decapit:ited at a single blow, other- 
wise the ceremony fails and she is not appeased. The saUhald is now 
out of date, as it consisted in the immolation of a pair of human 
beings, a woman as well as a man, to make up the mystic seven.® 

Sita, as the goddess of cold or who can control cold, conferred a boon 
on the Dhobi caste for washing her clothes gratis and so they never feel . 
cold from standing in the water washing. 

^ 1. K. Q. IV, i 162. Among the Slavs also small-pox is conoelved of as a superna- 

e ial female, indeed the Servians candidly cdl her the goddess, while the Greeks placate 
ir by epithets such as the gracious or pitiful one, and tne Macedonians style her * lady 
mall-pox.^ All this is as like popular Hinduism as it could well be, and one is not surprised 
to learn that Bussians look upon vaccination as a sin, equivalent to impressing on children 
the seal of anti-Christ.*^ Plague again is a gaunt old hag, on a par with the Indian 
notion which regards all diseases as manifestations of the goddess. Even scarlet fever is 
personified as the red woman or Rousa, just as the Persians typify that disorder as « 
blushing maid with locks of flame and cheeks all rosy red F. B. F. khholt’n Macedonian 
Folk-Lore, pp. 40-42. 

• N. I. N. Q., Ill, § 226. ' 

B. C. Temple, in P. N. 0% I , § 4. He enggeefe that Ula - eaeriflce, ef. lal 
jdnd, to sacrifice oxiself. Of, Narain Lal, " , 
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Traces of DeTi-w&rghip are to be foi|nd as far afield as Gilgit. In 
tbe Astor District Shri Bai, a goddess, lived on a rock, called hj^hpv name, 
a Nangan. This rook was always kept covered with juniper boughs 
and an attendant called Boh Bin looked after It,^ Before it barren 
women used to sacrifice ^ats and pray for offspring.^ After harvest 
too women dressed in their best clothes visited the Devi, singing on the 
way, and offered a goat to the Boh Bin who then threw up twigs of 
juniper into the air and the women tried to oatch them as they fell, in 
the hope of bearing as many children as they caught twigs. Descen** 
dants of the Boh Bin survive, but the rites are no longer observed. A 
similar stone exists at Barmas near Gilgit where it is called Mulkum.^ 

In Gilgit the belief in giants ..(ya/JA, fem. ydthini) still subsists. 
At first the earth was enveloped in water, which was at some places 
frozen, and there some ydthi took up their abode under Yamlo Hal 
Sgl, their ruler. He said Be knew of a cunning wolf who lived at a 
place called Milgampk (old ice) who could spread earth over the water, 
and so they sent Nogi ( ' Fortune ' ) to fetch him, but he refused to 
come* Then they sent ^ Trust ^ to fetch him and he came, but bade 
them send for Garai Patan, a bird who dwelt in the snows of the 
Cosens mountain Finally, Bojara Shah, the wolf, sent for a mouse 
which made a hole in the ice and spread earth over Garai Patan^s wings 
and so over all the ioe.^ The tidihi are here represented as benevolent, 
but the ydthinh were not so always. Thus one ydtliini was a sister of 
the man-oating Shri Badat, king of Gilgit, and she devoured half the 
people who passed by her cliff at the junction of two streams near 
Gilgit. But a wizard {Damdl) named Soglio contrived to pinion her to 
a rock with nails and then turned her into a stone by prayers. He 
also begged the people to bury him when he died close to the ydthim^ 
lest she should return to life and repeat her ravages, but they argued 
that she might return before his death and so they decided to kill him 
at once. This was done and he was buried close to the ydthini^ who is 
represented by a figure of Buddha sculptured on rock. ^ 

Dev! Tiai op Tieab. 

The Devi is the family deity of the Rdj& of Keontbal, and her 
arrival dates from the advent of the Bdj^^s family in this part of 
'the hills. Her legend is as follows : — TarA Ndth, a jogi, who had 
renoun f^ed the world and was possessed of miraculous power, came to 
T^rab to practise austerities. He kindled his fire, dhundy in the jungle. 
When rain came not a drop fell on his sitting place {d^an)^ and it 
remained dry. Hearing of the supernatural deeds of theJ^^jfr, the 
R6j4 went to visit him. The fogi told the Rija ti erect a temple to his 
goddess, T&r6 M4i, on the hill, and to place her idol in it, predicting 
that this act woula bring him much good, and that it was only with 

' GbaUm Mahammad. On i\e Festivals and Folklore of OUgit, Monographs! 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, I, pp. 108-09. 

3 GhuUm Muhammad, ib. p. 107. 

* JA, pp. 105-0S. Hour the Bttddhi«t Shri Badat became a man-eater and how his 
daughter, Migo KbifSoni seorelly marrM Shamsher and induced tier father to disclose to 
her the see^ that his sect could ifot stand intense heat as it was composed of ght it 
told on pp 114-18. Shri J^at ttill Ures under a big glacier and his xetam it to 
dreaded, that the Tidiod-«»at which tinging and danoiag round firet it kept up all nigbt-^ 
end H^lo are held to pment it ' t ibid, p, 118^10. 



^ D0^a8’ttjamlif,gcd^8. 

Jihii that he had taken up his abode on the hill In eompitance 
with these directions^ the R&j£ ordered a temple to be bailt» in ahich 
the TArA N 4th placed the DevPs idol according to the rules set 
forth in tho Hindu Sidstras for asihipaitf or establishing an idol. Th6 
Pato BrAhmans, who attended the joji^ were appointed puidris of the 
temple. This Devi has eighteen hands, in each of which she holds a 
weapon, such as a sword, spear &c. and she is mounted on a tiger. 
The bill on which the resided had, before his arrival, another name, 
but it was re-uamed Tarab after him As the Devi is the family 
deity of the BA^A, she is revered by all his subjects, and it is well 
known that whosoever worships the Devi will prosper in this world in all 
respects. It is also believed that she protects people against epidemics, 
such as cholera and small-pox. It is likewise believed that if the Devi 
be angry with anybody, she causes his cattle to be devoured by hyenas. 
lihe zamitiddra of parg^nas KalAnj and KhushAla have the sincerest 
belief in .the Devi. Whenever sickness breaks out, the psople celebrate 
jags in her honour, and it is believed that pestilence is thus stayed 
Some nine or ten years ago, when cholera appeared in the Simla Dis- 
trict, some members of the Jungi Darbar fell victims to the disease, 
but the RAj4 made a vow to the Devi, and all the people also prayed 
for health, whereupon the cholera disappeared. The people ascribe the 
death of those who died of it to the Devils displeasure. Some four 
years ago, and again " last year, small-pox visited pnrgana, Kalanj, 
but there was no loss of life. Some two or three years ago hyenas 
killed numbers of goats and sheep grazing in the jungles round Tarab, 
and the Devi revealed the cause of her displeasure to the people, who 
promised to celebrate d»jag in her honour. Since then no loss has 
occurred. 

Close to the temple of Devi is another, dedicated to Siva, which 
was erected at the instance of the jogi Tara NAth The first temple of 
the Devi was at Ganpari village in par g ana Khushali. This still 
exists, and the usual worship is performed in it. The Devils original 
seat is considered to be at Tarab. Her oldest image is a small one 

There is a legend that R4jA Balbir Sain placed in the temple at 
TArab toidol made by a blacksmith named GosAun/ under the follow- 
ing circumstances One Bhawani Dat, a pandit, to!d RAjA Baibfr 
Sain that as TArab was a sacred place he ought to present an idol to 
it, which he (the pandit) would place in the temple according 
to the Hindu ritual, and he added that the idol would dis* 
play miracles. Accordingly the RajA ordered GosAdn to make the 
idol required. The blacksmith made an earthen image of the shape 
suggested to him by the pamlit, who told the RAja that while the 
idol was being moulded, he must offer five sacrifices. This the 
RAjS did not do, and moreover he had a brazen image 'prepared. Im- 
mediately after the blacksmith had completed his idol, be was attacked 
by a band of daeoits, who killed him with two of his companions, as 
well as a dog and a eat. Thus the five tiecessaiw sacrifices were fulfilled. 
The RAJA was then convinced of the veracity of the pandifs statement 
and acted thenceforward according to his directions. He performed 
all the reqtdsite charities and sacrifices, and, having seatedUhe idol, 
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todkUiio T4yab. He performed several hamm$ in the temple aud 
pl^ed {ast^dp/ifi) the idol in it. This Devi is the one who is meh^ 
tioned in^the CA^ndiii-PofM by M4rkan4& Rishi, who killed Mahi 
Kabishor./ 

The fair of Devf Tar4 is held at T4ra.b in October on the Dorgd 
ashfamt, and lasts for a day. On the first nauriUra,^ the Brahmans 
worship DurgS in the temple, and a he- goat is sacrificed daily, the 
9Aj& bearing all expenses. ()n the morning of the aaJttam 'y the 
with his Bdnf, and all his family, sets out from his court so as to reach 
the plain below the temple at ten in the morning, and there takes a 
meal, after which the whole Court goes in procession, preceded by a 
band of musicians, to the temple, which the with the Rdnf, 

enters at about one in the afternoon. Tbo Rdjd first offers a gold moiar 
and sacrifices a he-goat, and each member of his family does the same. 
Everyone presents.from one to eight annas to the bhojH and the pnjdti. 
After the ruling family has made its offerings, other people may make 
theirs, and money, frtiits, flowers, ghi and grain are given by everyone 
according to his means. The hhojki and the pt idr% divide the beads of 
slaughtered goats, returning the rest of the flesh to the persons who 
offered them This worship lasts till four, and then the sacrifice of 
bull-buffaloes begins. These are presented by the Rdja as sankalp or 
alms, and taken to a place not far from the temple, where a crowd of 
people surround them Avith sticks and hatchets in their hands. The 
pujdii first worshif>8 the animals, making a tilak with rice and saffron 
on their foreheads. 

Boiling water is then poured on them to make them shiver, 
and if that fails, cinders are placed on their backs. This is done 
to each animal in turn, and unless each one trembles from head to 
foot it is not sacrificed. The people stand round entreating the 
Devi with clasped hands to accept the offerings, and when a buffalo 
shivers it is believed that the Devi has accepted his sacrifice* 
The people. then shout I)evi*ji-k%-jai^ jai/ * victory to the Dovi.' 
When all the buffaloes have been accepted by the Devi, the first is 
taken to the shambles and a man there wounds him with a sword. 
Then all the low-caste people, such as the Chamirs, Kolis, Bharos, 
and Ahirs, pursue the animal, striking him with their clubs and hatchets 
and making a great outcry. Each is brutally and cruelly killed in this 
way, and it is considered a meritorious act to kill them as mercilessly 
as possible, and if the head of any buffalo is severed at the first stroke 
of the sword, it is regarded as an omen that some evil is Impending 
and that both the person who inflicts the blow and the one who makes 
the sacrifice will come to harm in the course of the ensuing year, the 
belief being that as the buffaloes are the children of the Devils enemies 
it is fitting to kill them in this way ^ "After this sacrifice, food is 
offered to the Devi, and drii is performed at six in the evening. 

» (This reference is clearly meant to be classical, and for Mahi Kah^hor read 
Mahis^sura. — Sir H. C. Temple). 

* Mabi Khasbwa^ Ifahisdsura^ Tvho tormented the was a ball-bnffalO; wbea 
be Wae bUle^d, bis descendants were metamorphosed into bull-bnffaloei. 
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Tbd fair is tbe oooasioa of macli memment and even debancherv* 
Women of all classes attend, unkss they ai*e secluded (parda ftasitnjf 
and those of loose character openly oxact sweetmeats and money for the 
expenses of the fair, from their pammours, and put them publicly to 
shame if they do not pay. The plain is a Sanctuary, and no one 
can be arrested on it for any offence, even by the B&j&, but offenders tnay 
be arrested as soon as they quit its boundaries and fined, the fines 
being credited to the temple funds. Offences are, however, mostly con- 
nived at. There is much drinking and a good deal of immorality, with 
a great many petty thefts. The with his family, spends the 

liight on the*^ site of the fair. The bkojki and the pujdri^ who, with 
the bhan4irif receive the offerings received at the fair, are Sarsut 
Brahmans of the Rai-Bh4t group, while the bhan4dri iis a Kanet« 
Brahmans girls are also brought to this temple, where they worship and 
are fed, and also receive money and daphhna {dakhnot)} 

On the third day of the Dasehra^ the goddess is worshipped at 2 
p. M y in the all the weapons being first taken out of the arsenal 

and worshipped, and then all the musical instramentS. The essential 
worship is that of the sword and flag. After this' the R&j^ holds a 
darbdr with full ceremonial and then visits the temple of Th*'hurji 
Lachhmi Naiayan, whence the image is brought in a palanquin, while 
the walks just behind it, attended by all his officials, in order of 
precedence, to the plain set apart for this festival. On this plain a 
heap of fuel® is piled at a short distance from a green tree, which is 
adorned with small flags and round which is tied a wreath containing a 
rupee. The Raja with unsheathed sword goes round the heap, followed 
by the rest of the people, and the heap is then worshipped and sot fire to. 
It is essential that the wazir oE the State should be present at this 
ceremony, and if he is unavoidably absent a representative, who wears 
an iron sanjud, is appointed, and the heap is then fired. The man who 
cuts the wreath on the tree in the midst of the burning fire and takes 
the rupee is considered a hero, and his prosperity during the ensuing 
year is assured. Before the heap is fired, a pitcher of water with a mark 
on it is placed close by, and whoever hits the mark, is deemed lucky, 
besides receiving a prize from the If no one is able to hit it, the 

man who represents Hanuman, and who accompanied the idol, smashes 
the pitcher with bis mace. The image is then carried back to its temple 
with the same pomp as before, and a turban is given to the Rdj4 on 
behalf of the Thikurdw^ra, while his attendants are given hhog and 
eharnamrit.^ Wreaths of flowers are then distributed. The festival 
is believed to commemorate the conquest of Ceylon by R4m Chandar, 
the ancestor of the R« jputs, which was accomplish^ after worshipping 
Devi. 

A somewhat similar festival is the Saer fair held at Khad 
Ashni On the morning of the first of Asauj, a barber, having lighted 
a lamp in a thil (plate) and made an idol of Ganesh in cow dung, 
comes to the Raja and his officials and makes them worship the idol. 

^ A f 66 for Bjj^iritaiil •ervio6. 

* Th6 stack Is esUsd lauha. 

^ 7iis watsr with which tbs feet of tbs idol bavs been washed. 
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The and offieiale then pre him presents aooording to their means. 
In the afternoon, the Rija gives alms, and, accompanied by a pinoos* 
sion with a band and his Uinfs, sets out for Kha4 Ashnf. The inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring villages assemble there in thousands to enjoy 
the sight. Some fighting bull-buffaloes, which have been reared for 
the purpose, R-re brought to the fair the day before and fed up jvith ^ki 
&c. The Rijsi himself rears six or eight buffaloes for this fair, and 
they are similarly prepared for the fight. The fair begins at one in the 
afternoon, when the he-bnffaloes are set to fight in pairs ; and tht person 
whose buffalo wins is given a rupee as a reward by the Rsjs. So long 
as the fight lasts, music is played. 

The people at the fair distribute sweetmeats &c. among their 
friends and relaifcives. Swings too are set np^ and the people revel in 
drink, They can commit disturbances with impunity, as no offenders 
are arrested on this occasion Many people from Simla bring haber- 
dashery for sale, and the articles, are largely puroliasecl by women. At 
Hve the people begiTuto disperse/ and the R^ja returns to his darhdr^ 
About 60o0 or 7000 persons assemble at this fair, and the RajS dis- 
tributes rewards among his servants on its termination. Its introduc- 
tion is due to the Raja, and it is not held in honour of any particular 
god. The place where the fighting takes place is dedicated to the god 
Badmun Formerly rams were also made to fight, but now only bull- 
buffaloes are used Before the commencement of th^ fight, a rot is 
given to the irod This is made of 5j- ners of flour, 5^ of ywr, 5^ of 
gJii. The flour is first kneaded in sharhat of gur and then made into 
a thick loaf, which is then fried in ghi^ When it is cooked, it is taken 
jwith dhip, lilahy flowers and rice to the place of the god, and after 
worship has been performed, it is divided in two, one piece being left at 
the temple and the other distributed among the people. 

According to one legend, this fair was instituted by the forefathers 
of the Raja, who originally came from Gaur in Bengal and were an 
offshoot ot' the Sain dynasty. This festival is also observed in that 
country. It is said that the Rajas of the Sain dynasty were the 
devotees {npdmk) of tlie Dovi, whp rejoices in fightingand the sacrifice 
of bull-buffaloes. Although this fiction is not generally accepted, the 
sb-.ry is told bv men of advanced age, and the late Raji Maler Sa*n also 
as cribed the fair to this origin It is said that Birju Deota is the 
wazir of the I^cvi, and therefore the fair is held at the place where there 
is a temple of the Devi or Birii It is also said .that the day of the fair 
is the anniversary of that on which Kaja R4m Chandar constructed the 
bridge to Ceylon, ind that the fair is held in commemoraticm of that 
evenL In the everyday speech of the bill people Biru Deota is called 
Badmun Deota. 


Tub Goddess Ath-Bhoja of Dhaeech. 

Legend.— A R4j4 of Kotlehr in the KAngra District, named 
JaspSl, had two sons. The elder succeeded to the throne, and the 
younger, in consequence of some dispute, quit the dominions of his 
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brolihfer, went to the hills, and took the name of Gajindar Blir On 
leaving fcotlehr, he brought with him an eight-handed image from the 
fort of Kdngira, and came to Bhajji, where he begot four eons, Chirfi, 
ChAnd, L6gu, and Bh6g6. On his death, these fonr partitioned his 
dominions thus : Chiru took the tldqa of Bhajji, and Chdnd that of 
Kotf, while Ii6gd, and Bh6gu received a Phigu in jdgfr The 
descendants of Chiru and Chdnd are to this day the RUnfis of Bhajji 
and Eoti respectively- Bh6gh married, and three families of his de- 
scendants, Marcbftak, Phatik, and Halitak still exist in parga^^a Fhagu, 
L6gd did not marry, but became a dacoit. In those days the country 
round Ph/igu was under the RAni of Ratesh. Harassed by Ldgd^s 
raids, the people complained to the R&nd, but L6gu was strong and 
brave and the Raii4 could not capture him. At last he commissioned 
a ChandP to kill L6gu, promising him a reward if he succeeded, but 
though the ChanAl pursued Ldgd for some time, he failed to seize him. 
L6gu had a liaison with a Brahman girl, and one day she was sitting 
with him under a tree, \^hen the Chanalchanced to pass by, and, tak- 
ing L6gu off his guard, smote off his liead and carried it to the Ran&, 
leaving his body at Holi^n village, but the corpse of its own accord 
went to phar, a village surrounded by a rampart and vnth only one 
entrance, which was closed at that time, I'he headless body pushed 
open the gate, and entered the village. When the people saw if all 
besmeared with blood, they weie terrified and gathered together, but the 
body disappeared, and though they searched for it, they could not find 
it. At last they discovered a stone pin^li (an idol having no special 
shape). On consulting the astrologers, they were told that L6gu had 
been transformed into a rhota and that they should place [astkdpan) the 
•pindlt in a temple and worship it as a goi Then Bh6gu and other 
zaminddrs established the eight-handed Devi, which L6gu^s father had 
brought from Kotlehr, at Kiliya in Dhiraj village and placed Ldgu'^s 
in the jungle of -Dawan. The Brahmans who had come with 
the Raj^ of Koflehr^s s)ns were appointed pujdris of both deities, and it 
Was then decided that Devi was the superior and that L6gu was her 
subordinate. Shortly afterwards several brazen images of L6gu were 
made and a handsome temple built to him in a Bakh6g village, where 
he is daily worshipped. In Dawin hamlet he is worshipped once every 
three years. 

A fair is held at DevPs temple on the Durg4 ashtami day and at 
that of L6gu on the Sal6n6, i.e, the pdranmdshi of S4wan sudiy and at 
the Dewali in the month of K4tak. 

I. — The Zat Fair at Garen in Pargana Ratesh. 

This feir is held on the 29th of Jeth. The images of the Devi 
Ratesh and Kalwa deota are brought in procession from the temple, 
where they are kept, to Gaxen, 400 or 600 persons accompanying 
them, and of these some 50 remain at Garen for the night, the rest 
returning home. By mid-day next day a great crowd of people collects, 
the* men coming in bodies from opposite directions, each man armed 
with a bow and arrow and flourishing a ddvtgrd (axe) , with a band of 
musicians, preceding them. A man in one of these bodies 

^ Chantl St a low oatte in the bills, 
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ghontBi-^TXaMn td hhiiihd, awau ji ^%am€tk lagi^ hd 7i£ 

I liuTfger for a shooting match : come, the fair has started, ho, 
id. The others call out id, hd in reply. The tune called a 
ihadatri is then sung and matches are arranged befcw^u pairs of 
players One champion advances with his arrow on the siring of his 
bow, while the other places hIrnselEin froat of him, keeping nis ^ legs 
moving, so as t > avoid being hit. The archer^s object is to hit his 
opponent below the knee, and if he succeeds in doing so he takes a 
ddn^grd in his hand and dances, declaring that a lion's whelp was born 
in the house of his father at his hoa)^. The man who has been hit is 
allowed to sit down for a time to recover from the pain of the wound 
and then he in turn takes a boiy> and placing his haul on his opp mentis 
shoulder says ^ bravo, now it is my turn, beware of my arrow/ If he 
hit his opponent he, too, dances in the same way, but if he fail his 
victor dances again crying, ^how could the arrow of such a jackal hit a 
tiger's cub ? ' This goes Pn until one or the othor is beaten. Th’e matches 
are usually arranged between men who are at enmity with one another. 
The play lasts for two days. Sometimes disturbances break out. These 
used to be serious, even resulting in men being killed on either nide, but 
now-a-days a slop is put to the play, if a disturbance it feared, by pulling 
down the deoia^s flag, when the players desist of their own accord. 

On the third day a goat and two buffaloes are sacrificed to Devi. 
The latter are killed in the same way as those at the Tarab Fair, but 
the shambles are at a distance from the temple, and two picked men 
take their stand, one on the road to Fagu, the other on that to Eatesh, 
to prevent the wounded animals going toward their respective villages, as 
it is believed that it is unlucky for one of them to reach either village, 
and bloodshed often results from the attempts of the different parties 
to keep the animals away from their village. Efforts have been made 
to induce the people to allow the buffaloes to be killed by a single blow, 
but the jow/ar/i will not allow this, as being the offerings of Devi's 
enemies, they must be slaughtered with as much cruelty as possible. 
After this rite the people make offerings to Devi, the money going to 
the temple fund, while the other things, such as grain, goats &c. are 
divided among the pujdris. The chela of the Devi then begins to nod 
his head {hhelnd, lit., to play , and taking some grains of rice in his hand 
distributes them among the people, saying, ^you have celebrated my 
fair without disturbances, and I will protect you against all misfortunes 
throughout the year/ If, however, any disturbance has occurred during 
the fair, the offenders are made to pay a fine on the spot to obtain the 
Devi's pardon, otherwise it is believed that some dire catastrophe will 
befall them, necessitating the payment of a still heaviei fine. The 
Devi passes the night at' the fair, returning to her temple on the 
morning of the fourth day. 

^ II.— Thh Jat fair, Bhalawag. 

’ ; ^ V 

This fair is held at BhaWwag on the first Sunday in H4r* There 
is a legend that a eddhd onoe lived on the Chahal hill. He was famous 

' * you hunger after archery, come on, eiuiie you Itch for it. * Thadairi, for 

thoda, an arrow, means archery, and one of the tunes or modes of the hiU music is so 
called bocaaie it is played at arcWy me^ings* 



iox hifi miraculous feats, and was said to be a stdh. He built a small 
temple to Mah4d4o on the hill, and established a fair^ which was held 
continuously for some yeais. The offerings made at the temple were 
utilized to meet the expenses of 1110 institution. After the Gurkha 
conquest this tract was ceded to the Mahdraja of Patiala in the time of 
EajA Raghdnith Sain. Once Rana Sansdr Sain visited the fair, but a 
dispute arose, and the Patiila officials "having used unbecoming words 
against the RduA, he removed the ling of Mahad^o to his own territory 
and established it at Bhalawag, and since then the fair has been held 
there. It only lasts one day. The Rdja with his R4nis &c. sets out 
with great pomp to the scene of the fair, the procession being headed 
by a band, and reaches the place about mid-day. People pour in from 
all parts, and by two in the afternoon the ^feir is in full swing. The 
Raja takes his seat on the side of a tank, into which people;^ive and 
swim. A wild leo is also thrown into it as a scapegoat {bket) and sojno 
people throw money into it as an c fleering. In the temple of MahAdeo, 
gA{, grain, and money are offered by the people according to their 
means. The pu farts of the temple, who are Brahmans, divide the 
offering among themselves. Worship is performed there daily, and on 
the days Brahmans of other villages come thereto worship. 

On the fair day worship is performed all day long. People also give 
the offerings they have VOvved. There is a legend about this tank 
which is as follows : — 

Once a Brahman committed suicide in a Rdja^s darbdr. In con- 
sequence of this hatiyd (a profane act, especially the killing of a 
Brahman), the Rdja became accursed. He tried by all the means in 
his power to remove the curse, but in vain, for if he had a child born 
to him, it soon died, and though he performed worship and tried many 
charms and amulets, it was all of no avail. An astrologer then told him 
that as’ a Brahman^hatiyd had been committed in his darldr, he would 
never be blessed with a son, unless he sank eighty-four tanks at different 
placCsin his realm for watering of kine. The Rdja accordingly con- 
structed eighty- four tanks at different places in the hills from Tajaur to 
Mattiana. C)f these tanks some were ry fine, and one of them is the 
tank in question. After making all the tanks, the lUja sent for the 
builder, and, being much pleased with his work, gave him as a reward 
all that he asked for. But people then became envious of the kindness 
shown to him by the Raja, fearing that he would be elevated to the 
rank of musdhib (courtier), and so they told the Raja that if the 
builder did the same kind of work anywhere else, the Rdja^s memory 
would not be perpetuated and that steps should be taken to prevent, 
this. The Raja said that this was good advice, and that, of course,, he 
had already thought of it, so the builder was sent for, and although ho 
tried to satisfy the Raja that he would never make the same kind of 
tank at any other place, the Raja paid no heed to his entreaties and had 
his right hand amputated. Thus disabled, the man remained helpless 
for some time, but having recovered, it struck him that with his skill 
he could do some work with his left h ind, atid he, accordingly, built 
two temples, one at Jithi4 Devi and the other at Sadu, both now places 
in Pati&la territory. When the Rij^ heard of this, he at once went 
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to 806 the templeSi aod was so delisted with their work that he gave a 
reward to the builder, but at the sanfie time had his other hand out ofE, 
and the man died a few days aOter. ^ It is said that after the maklrg 
of the tanks, the RajA celebrated a jag on a very large scale, and four, 
years after was blessed with a ^ikd (son). 

^ This may be a variant of the superstition that the new structure must be guarded by 
a spirit as its custodian. Once granted that necessity, what spirit could be more suitable 
than'tbat of the architect himself P 
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Maoliigan, ViSHHi^— We may turn now to the forms of worship which 

,§ 68. ribpresenfc the Hindu spirit more truly than the strange practices of the 
Jogi and Saniasf sects. The Hindu^ generally speaking, is not « 
Shaiva, but; a ^Vatshnava, that is to say^ he does not eat flesh, onions 
or garlic, and does not drink spirits. The main features of the Hindu 
pantheon are revealed to him in Vishnu or the incarnations of Vishnu. 
He worships the stone image of Vishnu in human shape. He reveres 
the Brahman and the cow. He wears the sacred thread [janeo] and 
the scalp-lock [bodi ) . He marries by walking round the sacred fire. 
He burns his dead, throwing the ashes into a river and taking a small 
portion of them to be thrown into the Qfanges. He will often mark 
his forehead with one or more upright stra^^b of the calcareous clay 
known as gopiehandan. His place of worship is called a thdkurdto&ra ; 

* ; and his places of pilgrimage are Hard war, (iaya, Benares, Jaggann4th, 

Dwirka Ajudhia, BadrmarAin, Pushkav, BindrAb^n, Mathra, Prydg, 
Rimeshar, and the like. His sacred books are the four Vedas^ the 
Rdmdj/an, the Mahdbhdratt the Bhdgavat GUa, and the Tishnu^ 
purdn. He is, in fact, the orthodox Hindu; and in our returns the 
word Vaishnav means, as a rule, little more than this. The Bania of 
the south-east, for instance will often call himself a Vaishnav, when he 
means little more than that he is Hindu, and not a Jain. A Hindu, 
when asked his sect, is generally safe in replying that he is a Vaishnav ; 
and the term covers a multitude of other sects regarding whom special 
separate information is also forthcoming. The numbers returned at a 
census as Vaishnavas exceed greatly the numbers returned under any 
^ other sect. The term is less distinctive, and the difference between 
the Vaishnav and the Shaiv is less marked in the Punjab than it is 
in the United Provincea and Rajputdna, where the mutual jealousy 
of the two sects is often very acute ; and the Vaishnavs of our 
Census tables are mainly returned from the districts of the south-east 
•border. 


TbC;v. Vaishnavs also include those who more particularly 
worship the god Vishnu under terms such as Bishnpuj, Bishm, and 
Mah&bishn, or their adoration of the god as Th4kur, Jhikurji or Sri 
MahArAj. He is also reverenced as Nirbhav, the fearless one, especially 
in Multan and Muzaffargarb. He is known also as NarAin, and is wor- 
shipped as Badrfnarain at the shrine of that name in the Himalayas.^ 
Another name for him which is common apparently in Hissar and K4ngra 
is Visvakarraa, Biskarma or Biskam, the Maker of all things, ^ Great. 
Architect; and under this name is revered by the Tarkhin or carpenter 
caste, who, on the night of the Diwalf festival, will put away their 
tools and will not make use of them again until they have made to 
tiem due offerings of flowers and gur in the name of the god. 


Of the minor av itdfs of this deity, the only noticeable ones are 
thoB6‘ *of Narsingh, the man lion, who tore into pieces the tyrant 
Harnfikas (Hiranyakasipa) to save the pious Prahlad ; and ParasrAm 
the axe-hero, who fell with such fury on the Kbatri caste. The most 

who observe the fast 

of Bat K4r4m on the 18th day of tho moon {^%kranmdihi). 



m 

iiicaniatiaa^ are, however, of course - those of EAmohandar, aad 
Krishna. 

Acoordiag to Sir E., G. Bhandarkar,^ the various religious systems 
which prevailed iti India in the 4th century B. C. inclucfel such sects as 
the Ajivakas and many others and those devoted to Vfcudeva, Baladeva, 
Ndgas, Yakkhas, Suriya, Inda, Brahmd, Deva, Disd attu s^eral others. 
The worship of VAsudeva, placed by a Buddhist on the same plane as 
that of the elephant, the horse, the crow and other animals, was destined 
to become the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sufi, moon and BrabmA, as well as of 
animal-worship. Worshippers of Vasudova were called Bhfigavatas and 
their creed predominated in north-west India and was adopted even by 
Greeks.^ The etymological* stnse of Vfi.su deva is given as ^ one who 
covers the whole world a.nd fa^lhe resting place, adkivdsaf of all beings. 
But the word may mean *the son of V&udeva^ and it would 
appear that in the MahabMrata two accpdnts are interwoven. In the 
earlier one the Supreipe God is Hari and his worship has not completely 
emancipated itself from the religion of sacrifices. The later! account 
connects a reform in this direction with Va^sudeva and his brother, son 
and grandson and the new religion is represent^^d to have been identical 
with that taught in the BkngmadgVd^ and to have been promulgated 
by Nfirdyana himself. Possibly a religion of devotion had arisen yet 
earlier but only took definite shape when Vasudeva revealed the Qitd 
to Arjuna. Vasudeva^s brother etc. were associated with him as his 
forms, vyuhas, who presided over certain psychological categories and 
tlie reformed sect became conterminous with the race of the Sitvatas^, 
another name for the Vrishnis.® Sir R. G. Bhandarkar^s conclusion 
is th 9 .t the worship of Vfisudeva owed its origin to the same stream of 
thoughit which in the east culminated in Buddhism and Jainism. 

But Vasudeva soon came to- be identified with Krishna and other 
names. ^ The process by which this identification was made iaebsemre. 
Krishna was a rishi, one of the composers of the Vedlsw, and VAs^d^a * 
seems to have been identified with him and given * a g^near6gy\in . t|ip, 
Vrishnl race through Sura and Vfisudeva, although Knshna^s p^roHym 
was Angirasa and he appears to have founded the Kfirshniyana gotra^ 
or ^collection of Krishnas\® The only possible explanation is that 

' Sir R. G. Bhanrlarknr does not suggest any connection with the king Vdsudeva of a 
later perio^l. That king was a Kshatriya, whereas Vdsndeva, tlie worshipful, belonged to 
the Vyishni race; p. 4. It would be interastiug to know if the Bfisdeo Brahmans, 

who are still officiants at weddings among the Muhammadan Nfirus 'in Jullnndur, are in 
any way oonimptcd with Vasudeva. 

< 11)0 Afhrikas were a sect of Brahman ascetics devoted to Ig4r4yana, as a form of 
Vishnu, according to Vincent Smith, AsoJea, p. 146. 

Other sects were the Jatilas or Iczig-haireo and the Nighan^has : GrmdrhSf der Indo* 
AHsfhifM Philolofiie etc, VaitthnamBm^ Shaivism etc., p. 8. 

® Bhandarkar^ op, cit , pp. 6-9, where the story ni Ndfada’s yisit to ^ he * white island ^ 
Svefadvfpa, is given. But why shouid dv'Cpa bo tmnslatcd * island * ? In Sangaladvfp 
it means at best a ‘ land between two rivers.' ^ 

* Jandrde^a and Keshava are the two others. / * * 

B A Brahufana gotra could be assumed for a sacrificial pnrpose by a Eshatriya. As 
the only tishi ancestors of the Eshatriya were MAnava, Aila and Piiurdravasa (which 
rather seem to be patronyms derived from the names of oiahis) and as these names did not 
distinguish one Eshatriya family from another, the priest's gotra and ancestors were 
assumed; ihidoV* 


Virudem, 



Viaudeva aeeuxned the title a Kdrshxi&yana and as such was called Krish* 
Ba though it was a Brahmana*Pardshara gotra. 

Just as is older than Y&sndeva so also is N&r&yana or the 
^ place to which Nd4^ or a collection of Nadas go/ He is connected by 
tradition with^ the waters and the waters were called Ndras or sons of 
Nara, and, sfhWthey were the resting place of Brahma and Hari, the 
two were called Ndrdyanas. Another form of the tradition is that 
Brahmadeva sprang from the lotus in the navel of Ndrdyana or Vishnu. 
But whatever form it may take the tradition reproduces the Rig^ Veda 
X, 88, 5 & 6, which runs : — ‘ Prior to the sky, earth and living gods, 
what is that embryo which the waters held first and in which all the 
gods existed ? The waters held that same embryo in which all the 
goSs exist or find themselves ; on the in>vel of the unborn stood some- 
thing in which all beings stood/ Here the embryo corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition and the unborn to Ndrayana.^ The heaven 
of this Ndrdyana was the Svetadvipa or ^ white land ^ which Narada 
visited to learn the monot]iei.s.tic religion of Vasndeva. The sage Markan- 
daya tells Yudhishthira that Jandrdana, or Vasudeva is Nar^yana and 
this concludes the question of his identity. Like Vasudeva, Ndrayana 
in his four forms Nara, Narayana, Hari and Krishna, is the sen of 
Dharma and his wife Ahinsa, a metaphorical way of saying that 
righteousness and the doctrine that life was sacred begat a protest 
against the old sacrificial rites and the killing of animals connected with 
them. 

Ifr remains io trace Vasudeva^s identification with the Vedic deity, 
Vishnu. In the Rtg-Veda he measured the universe in three steps, the 
first two discernible by men, the third beyond their ken. Reverence for 
this third step raised Vishnu to a high position during the and 
Puranic period until three streams of religious thought, that flowing from 
the Vedic god Vislmuf that from the cosmic and pliilosophic god 
Nardjh^^*' and the third from the historical Vasudeva formed the later 

♦ ViSjshagftvjsin. ; ^ 

^ Still later the identification of Vasudeva Krishna with Gopdla 
KrishiUi, ihe cow-hyi^ god. No chapter in the history of Vaistinavism 
is more obscure thru the process by which this was effected. The story 
of Krishna^s boyhood in the Gokula or covv-settleraent was unknown to 
literature till about the beginning of the Christian era. The cow-herds 
Jived in a nhma or encampment, as when they left Vraja and encamped 
in Vrinddvan (Bindr^ban). Gliosa is defined as Abhicaphaili or the 
‘ Ahirs^ enedosure ^ and the cow-herds thus seem to have been men of 
that race who occupied the country from Mj^dliuvana near Mathura to 
the region about IJwdrka Mentioned in the Mdhdbaratct as having 
attacked Arjuna when he was takins^ the Vrishni women, whose males 
had been exterminated, from Igarka to Kurukshetra, they are described 
as ‘jVIlechba robbers living near Panchanada, the Punjab, They must 
hpYe immigrated into the country in the Ist century, brmging with 
l^m the worship of the boy-god and the story of his humble birth, his 
reputed fatberis knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of 
the innocents. The stories of the Krishna's boyhood, such ^ that of 

» Bhsadarkar, op, dtp 
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tte slayitig of tKe wild-ass demon, Bhenuka, were imported by tjto 
Ahirs^ and it is jast poHtiible that they brought with them the name of 
Christ also, and this probably led to the iuentification of the boy-god 
with VAsudeva Krishna. Krishna dissuades his foster-father Nanda 
from celebrating a festival to Indra and induces him to worship the 
mount Govardhana instead,^ His dalliance with the goph or cpw- 
herdesses was an aftergrowth. 

Krishna's cult name* of Govind may have had one of two origins. 
In the form of Govind it was an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘finder 
of cows^, and Govid may be a later form of that name. But it does 
not appear to have been bestowed on Krishna because of his 
having had to do with cows, for Govinda is said to have been so 
called because in toe form of boar he found the earth (go) in the 
w|iters.^ It would be quite in accordance with the laws of mytholojrieal 
evolution if Krishna took over Indra^s title of Govid when he supplanted 
him and if the l(‘gend of the Gokula and the gopis were then all 
developed to explain the name Govind or Govid by a pastoral people as 
the Ahirs were. The theory of a Christian origin for the name of 
Krishna and the massacre of the innocents overlooks the fact that in 
piimitive folk-lare the father who is ignorant of his son's existence and 
who takes steps to remove all children likely to be dangerous to himself 
is a stock character. We have another form of it in the legend that 
when the tyranny of the demon Kansa over the earth became intolerable 
she, in the form of a cow, complained to Indra who sought redress from 
Vishnu. The latter god plucked two hairs from his head, one white im- 
personated as Balarama, the other black, as Krishna Soon after when 
Kansa was driving the rishis Vasudevaand his wife Deold in a chariot a 
voice thundered from the sky that the eighth child of the woman whom 
he was driving would take awaj his life. So Kansa slew all Deoki's 
seven children, but Krishna, the eighth, was changed for the child of 
Nanda, the cow-herd, and he and his wife fl^d with the infant to Gokula, 
leaving their own child to be dashed against a stone by Kansa.* And 
to this day the eighth child is unlucky to its father. 

The Incarnations of Vishnu. — The incarnations avatdras) of 
NArayana or Vishnu are variously given. The original six appear to f>e 
the boar (Varaha), man lion (Nrisinha), dwarf (Vainana) RAma of the 
Bhrigu race and that assumed for the destruction of Kansa (VAsudeva- 
Krislma). Then to these were added Hamsa (the swan), Kurma 
(tortoise), Matsya (fish) and Kalkin, or future avatdras. The incarnations 
given however sometimes number as many as 23, and include sages like 
NArada, Kapila, Datthatreya Ilisabha, undoubtedly the Jain Tiithankara, 
Dhanvantari, the teacher of medicine, and the Budha. Finally ten in- 
carnations seem to have been recognisedj^s the orthodox number, and they 
were Matsya, Ktirma, Varaha, Nrisinha, VAmana, Parasurama, Bam 
Chandr, Krishna, Buddha and Kalki These avatdras or descents are the 
distinctive feature of Vishnu who', whenever any great calamity overtook 

' A mound in the cbaractoristio sh <pe of this mount may sometimes be noticed near 
a village by tbe side oi a load in the Punjab. 

3 Bbajiddrkar, op, eiif pp. H5*88. « 

» B. OiAhjtii ^Martin, The Qods of India, I^ondon, 1914, pages 183-84. 
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th« fiOBS of man or their pi^ress was oppof^ed by the amraX came to earth 
in some form to rescue them and, his task fallilled, returned to the skies, 

** Some of these ase of an entirely cosmical character ; others, however, aw 
probably based'oii historical events . The course of evoluhon is 
also through the Ibw^ forms of life to the lowest form of manhood and 
thence to semi-divine man.^ 

Eamchandae and Krishna. — The adoration of R4m is almost 
co-extensive with Hinduism. Every Hindu knows the main points in 
his history as told in the Rdmd^an. Every Hindu sees his triumph in the 
yearly festival of the Dusehra ; aud the repetition of his name is the 
common method of salutation between Hindus all over India. R4m 
(or Ramchand, or RAmavtar, or Raghu K4m, or Raghndth, as he is 
variously called) of Ajudhia or Oudh was the husband of Sitd, the son- 
in-law of Janak, the brother of Lachman ; and these names are not 
uncommonly mentioned along with his Sit a especially is often wor- 
shipped in conjunction with Rdm as Radha is With Kvishn. Lachman, 
or Lachman Jatf, tie chaste, is supposed to have gained superhuman 
power by his austerities, and his worship is especially popular in the 
central portions of the Punjab, His shrines are often attended by 
Musalman ministrants.^ 

Krishn, as a hero of romance, is as well known as RAm, and 
though the actual worship of this incarnation is probably not as exten- 
sive as that of the other there are particular bodies of men who venerate 
Krishn with an exclusive devotion such as is not found in the wor- 
ship of Rdm. 

The scripture most intimately connected with the worship of 
Krishnis the Bkdgavat GUay in which he is the principal speaker. The 
country round Mathra and BindrAbaii and the holy shrines at Dwarka 
are the chief places of pilgrimage affected by his followers. Sri 
Krishnaji himself goes by many names. He is called Devki- 
nandan after his mother, Naud Lai after his foster-father, and 
Vdsdev after his real father. He is known also as Kesho or 
Smaljf or Murlidhar, as Gwalji or Gopal, the great herdsman, and as 
Ranchor, the coward, from his Horatian discretion in the battle with 
Jarasindha. He is worshipped also in connection with his brother 
Baldeo and his wife Rddha^ ; and one of the famous shrines of Rddha 
and Krishn is probably that at Hodal in Gurgaon. Krishii is more parti- 
cularly the patron of the Ahfrsor cowherds ; but his worship is also espe- 
cially popular among the Bdnias of the south' east and the Khatris of 
tie Uentral Punjab. 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson did not classify the Hindu cults into Vaish- 
nava and Shaiva. This was done by Sir Edward Maclagan and the 

^ MaritQf op, cit, pp. 9D-100, citing Kennedy, Riniu p. 24t 

’ He U said also to be known as Pspuji and to be worshipped as such in Mewaf by 
ihfi Thorf and other castes. His followers iu the Punjab are ail returned from the Fdzilka 
and Muktsar tahsfls of Fertzepur. Tae.e is anoujer Lachman. a JifalU d at, whose 
riirines are known as mdfis and who has a cjusiderable reputation in Qjalkot, more 
especially at a place balled Bndiaaa. 

s The R&dhA-Swdmfs of our Census tables me a sect of recent origin, started by Rdi 
Sdlig BAm of the Postal Depaftmont in the United Provinces; detaile regarding their 
tenelt will be found in Punjab Csaial 1002, pp. 130-1, and 1912,^>p. iiu 
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olassifioaiion greatly aids ub to understand |he bewildering mass of 

details which a study oi Hinduism in the modern Pnnjdb reTeals. 

« 

Vishnu, the sole surviTOr o£ the great Vedic godf-ib the modern 
Hindu pantheon, is essentially a personal god. 'VKidiout dogmatising 
or laying undue emphasis on certain points of difference we say 
that he is in marked contrast to Shiva because the latter is rather to 
be regarded as a deification of the material universe than as a personal 
god independent of that universe. Many qualifications must be nnder-* 
stood and many points of resemblance admitted in thus distinguishing 
the conception of Vishnu from that of Shiva, but fundamentally it will 
be seen that the distinction is the key-note tq.much that is elusive in the 
two creeds. Vishnu as a personal god is the creator, loving and 
compassionate. Shiva is the destroyer, as well as the creator. 

In speaking of the Vaishnava cults it must be borne in mind that 
there are two KrishnaHi — one of DwirkA, who was a great nature-god 
of immemorial antiquity, ^IWprshipped in the Kdbul mountains and the 
Indus valley ; the other the child Krishna. And in the Krishna of 
.Dwirk4 again three Krishnas can be traced : (f ) there is the chief 
of DwArkA, whom the bards of the Mahdhhdrata compliment with the 
rank of a Yadava, though he is clearly a dark-skinned indigenous hero 
of the lower Indus at a time when the Indus valley was a land of 
degraded Aryas, Shudras and Abhiras, and the Kshatriyas were far 
inferior to those whom Parasurdma had destroyed. 

(it) As a god the dark Krishna is associated with his elder brother 
the white Balarama, but in spite of his immemorial antiquity as a great 
god on "Jihe North-West Frontier he appears in what looks like a 
descrij^tibh of a historical siege of the city of the Dftitya king Shdlwa. 

(iu) The original Krishna of the Indus valley underwent a gradual 

fusion, at first with Indra and then with the Vedic Vishnu. Though 
called Upendra, or the lesser Indra, and Govinda, or the herdsman, of 
the rain-clouds, his final development came from the purely Aryan 
Vishnu, but was iSt ^completed till 400 A. D. He is identified with 
almost complete certainty as the Indian Dionysos who Vas wor- 
shipped in the ll[lls and the Indus valley as well as in the regions 
north and north-wbst o£ the Indus, i\e. in Ariane, and possibly in 
Bactria also. ^ ^ 

The child Krishna of Mathura first makes his appearance at the 
end of thafiih or early in the 6th century A. D. 

The modern Hindu doctrine of works merits notice.^ As it is 
assumed as the basis of ^the doctrine of h%aH% that faith, and faith 
alone, can save a man, the question naturally arises as to what relation 
his good or evil works bear to his salvation. This question is mixed up 
with the puzstde'iof predestination, which has given birth to two 6choolS| 
the ^cat^-8chd(^ which teaches^that Bb&gavat saves the soul as a oat 
takes up ij^s ; kitten, without free-will on the latfceris part, and the 
'monk^^^cSioof which declares that in ordir to be saved the soul must 

' Sir dsotgt qirlerson, Tk§ Modern Min^ Do$mm of JFarkt, in J. B. A. 8.r 1908, 
p. 897 ei 
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faftch out aud embrace Bb^avat, ae a young monkey clings to its mother. 
Nearly bH the hhalti^ seote of Northern India are followers of the latter 
school arid naturally investigate the problem of works. Their answer to 
it is that good wn^e^whioh are disinterested produce hhahti j and that it 
is Ihakii^ not the^warks themselves, which wins release from the weary 
|owd of endless Births and rerbirths. 

The Bh&gavatas have taken the old Brahmanical system of ten 
amtdraB and largely developed it. Usually translated ^ incarnation 
avafdra has a much wider significance from their point of view and 
may be translated descent,^^^ fhe Supreme, as Avatarin or Descender, 
descends in one of four characters as (1) a Vyuha, or phase of condition- 
ed spirit, (2) a Vihhu or FibJiava Arntdra, (8) an Antarydmin or (4) 
Arehd Avatdra. Of these the Vihhu Avatdras interest us more for the 
present purpose which is to show how the sects reconcile their 

tenets with the older Hinduism. These Avatdras may be PUrna^ 
^ Complete,^ as were Bdma-Chandra, Krishna, the Man-lion and, accord- 
ing to some, the Dwarf ; or they may be Atijsay ' partial,^ as were the 
Fish, the Boar, the Tortoise, the jDwarf^ Hari, Hayagriva, Dhruva^s 
Boon-giver, Nara-Nar^yana, and perhaps Kapila, or they may be Kald 
^ fractional,^ as were the Swan, Datta, Kapila^ Sanaka and his brethren, 
with perhaps Kalki, and Dhanvantarl. All these are Mukhya or prin- 
cipal Avatdras, 

Another class of Avatdras is called Ganna or subordinate. It 
includes Shaktl, ^ Power * or KSrya, ^ purpose ^ ; and Avesha, ^ taking 
possession^ Avatdras. Such are Parasu-Rima, the Buddha, Kalki, 
Manvantara, the Vvdsa, Prithu, Yajna. Risdbha, Dhanvantari, Mohini, 
Lakshmi-nivasa, and others. As the Bhdgavata faith was origlnklly 
propounded by Kshatriyas its followers naturally relegate Parasu-Rama, 
the exterminator of the Kshatriya ^ race \ to a very subordinate place 
in the series of Avataras.” 

The Vibhdti Avatdras or Governance Descents include Brahma, 
Ndrada, Shiva, Manu, Svdyambhuva/Ram^nanda, and others. 

Descent as an image or Arch a Avatdra is based on the theory that 
an idol, mdrii, is merely stone or metal until it is consecrated. It then 
becomes a descent of the Supreme for worship.'"^ 

Thus the Bhdgavata Vihhu descents alone number 24, as against the 
10 avatdras of the Brahmanical system, which th^ place first. Space 
precludes fuller description of them, but they include the Hansaor Swan 
froin whom three of the four great modern Bhakti-apostles trace their 
spiritual descent. The Swan taught Sanaka and his brethren*. who taught 
Nirada (whom some identify with the Swan), who taught Nimb&rka, 
the founder of the oldest, the Nim^wat, church of modern Bhigatvatism! 
The Swan also taught Biahmd who taught Subuddha, who taught Nara- 

^ v: R. A. a, 1909, p. 628. 

• «!»., p. 625. 

18., p.'627. 

; SanaWdi if the collective term for Sanaka, Sananda, Sanataha and Sanat-kninfoa, 
the fom mind horn soni of Brahma. Ttey enjoyed porpotnal youth and innocence, and 
h^mcfi thla incarnation w known as the KnmSra Avatira, from Kumtra. a Tenth Thev 
are r»mflames called the fonr Sanaa : f5., p. 684. * ^ ^ 
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bhari, who taught Madhva, founder of the Madhvichdri church, Shha 
whoae the object of great veneration amongst all Bh&gavat^^ taught 
N4rada, who taught the Vyisa of the Veda, who taught S^a, who 
taught Vishnusvfimin, who taught Paramfin&da. F<^rty#eighth iU sjfiritual 
descent from him Vishnuv^min was *bom again ajid then became the 

real founder of the Rudra or^jgudra church.^ " j, 

Shiva is regarded as himself the first or primeval hhhita or 
^ faithful ^ devotee by the Bh^gavatas.^ 

BhSgavatas also fidmit that Shiva became incarnate as Sanh'^ra- 
chArya, the great teacher of the Advaita systeraT of philosdphy. As this 
doctrine is radically opposed to the "central^ tenets of the Bh&gavata 
cult, Shiva^s connesxion is gob over by explaining that when the world 
was filled with Buddhism and other forms of false religion, the Adorable 
appeared to Shiva, directing him to become incarnate and to preach a. 
doctrine invented by himself (Shiva), so as to turn people from the 
Adorable and to manifest His glory by the consequent destruction of 
unbelievers. 

The commentators on the Bhakta^tndla tell two stories which they 
say are not genernlly known, but which illustrate Shiva^s bkaktt towards 
the Adorable. Herewith is given a free translation of Priya-d4sa"s 
version of these, filling up lacuna from the commentary of Bhagawan 
Prasada and from the Bhakti^pTeindhafa of Kirti Simha The latter 
* tells the legends at greater length and in full detail,^ 

Sati, the wife of Sankara (Shiva), once, under the influence of 
delusion, asked why, if Rdma (an incarnation of the Adorable*) were 
feally the Supreme Deity, he was wandering about in the desert dis- 
traught at the loss of Sita. Shiva warned her against such irreverent 
thoughts, but without success, and she went forth to test Ramans divine 
knowledge. As she departed Shiva cautioned her to be careful as to 
what she did. In spite of this Satl took Sft4^s own form, and, so faf as 
she could imagine, made herself Sft&^s exact image. She approached 
Rdma as he was wandering in the forest, but he at once saw that she 
was not his boluved and would not speak to her. ^ Satf returned to 
heaven and told this^to Shiva, who became greatly distressed, and re- 
proached her with having ventured to take the form of the special 
object of his loving worship, SitA, the divine spouse of the incarnate 
Adorable. Thereafter he refused to treat Sati as his wife or to be 
recdticiled to her so lon<? 8*3 she remained in her then birth. ^ Sati 
accordingly destroyed herself by becoming * suttee^ at Daksha'a^acrifice,^ 
and being bom again as Parvati was in due course wedded to Shiva. 
Priya-dAsa adds to this story that it is very ilear to him and that he 
singtit with especif) delight. 

The other legend is that one day Shiva and Parvati went out riding 
on the bull Nandi to visit the earth. On the way as they passed two 

‘ J. R. A. 8., 1909, p. 689. 

• 089. 

* Tb>t p. 640. N 

4 A parallel to * He laved others, himself he cannot save „ 

« Most Vaishnava sects worship SltA as an incarnation of the Ai^rable, as well as 
Rfma. According to the usual account Satf kUied herself became Daksba abnsed Shiva, 
her hatband, whom he had not invited to the sa^i^co. 
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moands where there had <Moe been villagesi long since fallen to rtiin, 
Shita disqioanted, and bowed himself to each. F&rrali asked hint«4o' 
whom he'^^d teverenoe as there was no one in sight; He replied : — 
“ Bearrat, on one of these monnds there dwelt 10,000 years ago one 
who loved ^ma and S{t&, and who was snpremely faithful {bhakta), 
and on the other, 10,000 jeansj^noe, will there be another king of 
hhahtat , « For this reason bot£nibhese places are to be highly reverenced 
W me-." PIrvati heard these words and kept them in her heart, 
llierefrom her i^eotion for hhaHas increased beyond limit, so that now 
it cannot even *he described. Yea, the white garment of her heart is 
dyed deep with love for them. 

With the VibhiiH Avat&ra^ R4m&nanda we en|er the domain of 
history. He founded the R4m4vat sect of Bdmdnnja's Sri Sampradiya 
‘ and to him Northern India really owes its conversion to modern Bhaga* 
vatism. 

The following is a list of some of the principal Vaishnava shrines in 
Edngra : — 


The mandit of 
Bpij Rai in litirpnr 
was founded by 
Jagat Singh of Kdrpur 
some 450 years ago. 
He conquered Chator- 
garb and thence 
brought the 'Shikar’s 
image.* 


Brahman, got K4< 
shah. 


Three fairs are annu- 
ally held in Je^h, 
Ear and Bhddon 
on Ndrsingh cftaa- 
das, nirjala aJcdd* 
9hi and janam 
ashfmi. 


The ^mple contains a 
bla^ stone image of 
the Thakur, 5 ft.higb, 
and one of Lacbmi, 3 
ft. high. Shog is 
offered 4 times a day 
and consists of fruit, 
sugar, rice or bread. 
A sacred lamp^ in, 
which ghi is burnt, is 
lit daily in the even- 
ing. No distinction 
is made in the offer- 
ings of Hindus. 


The mandir of 'Fh4kur 
Kadan l^Iohan at Ndr- 
pnr was founded by 
aiji Madan Moban 
nearly 1000 years ago. 
Sbaukar Swdmi used to 
pay his devotions here. 


A Sanidsi, gdf DA- 
chhni who ie celi- 
bate. 


None 


I 


ee« 


4 


Rice in the morning 
and fried things in 
the evening form the 
sacramental food. A 
' sacred lamp is lit in 
the evening. The 
temple which i«^ in 
bad repair contains a 
black macblq image 
of the TbSkur and a 
brass image of BR 
Bhaddar both|^^ feet 
high. 


4 . R.A. S., |909,p.642. 

sConneoted'with this are the shrines of Rdm Chandji, Laohmi Ndrdin, Ambkd and 
Chaunfa. The firpt cdntMtpi images of BAm Chand and S£td, Laohhmau and HandmAn^ 
all of marble, set op a stOne 6 feet high. The second Laohmi and N4rAin->of black stone 
each a foot high. The thhd 8 images, between and 2| feet nigh and the fourth a carving 
2) feet high. Four pujdrii are in charge of these temphai— caste Brahman, got Sdradt. 

*». • '' 


PkUhnayU'iih *n ^dn^ra. 


Kid^r M^h ai; Sbtirab 
Thif^lj^mpte la* said to 
have been founded by 
J aswant Singh’s "ances- 
tor; a Oautam Rdjput. 


A Jogi Kdth, got 
Cbanhdn. 


Kid4r NdtVs mtndir at A Giri Gosafn* got 
Sabdra. Bihingan. 


In Rihlu Cbiri Lacbhmi Brahman,. Pard- 
Nardin. | sar. 


People gather on 
25th tlv^h and 
mako offerings of 
whfat at every 
harvest. 


Tim panchmi tith 
follow iirg th«j amd‘ 
was of PI lagan. 


On the day after the 
Divvali ajag called 
anktU» 


I^achini Nardin at Ghai’oh A DIuchat Brahman, 
by goiar a Bashist. 


'J’he mandir of Lachhniv A Brahman, caste 
Ndrain in Sangam on Pddal, Koshal. 
the Ban Gangs. 


During the naarHra 
people come to 
, btithe at the temylo 
nnd a small fair is 
I held. 


> or T hdknrdawara A Brahman caste, 
Bulkaira. at Ujain. Lsikliutra, got 

SandaU 


^^andir Ganesh ji in Brahman, caste 
Daulatpnr. The bnil- Kamlaydi^of Ko- 

ding which is in a dind. 

dilnpidat ed condition 
stands on a platform 
called tidld. 


The temple contains i 
blHck stone ptn^i of 
^^hivji ^ span high 
and one in circuth 
feronce. Worship is 
* performed twice a 
day, rice or . bread 
being offen^ as hhog 
monnug and evening. 
It contains a black 
stone image one foot 
high and J foot in 
circumference. Bhog 
of fruit or sugar is 
offered in the morn- 
ing and bread or rice 
is used as such in the 
evetiing. 

Bread fried in gkf in 
the morning and 
fried gram in the 
evening as d A 0 ^. 

The temple contains 
images of Ndrainand 
Lachmi, engraved on 
a stone slab which is 
one cubit square. A 
shitdiwdfa contain- 
ing R pindi of Shiva 
is connected with it, 
in which occasional 
worship is performed. 
Bread in the morning 
and soaked gram in 
the evening are offer- 
ed as hhog. 

The old* image oi 
Lacbhmi Ndrain has 
been replaced by one 
of Gauii ^ha^ika^ 
engraved on a black 
stone slab, 1| cubits 
long by 1 broad. 
Worship is performed 
only in the motning, 
when gram or fruit is 
offered as bhog. 

It contains marble 
images of Biidha and 
Krishna which are 1 
foot hi <b The tem- 
ple is 15 cubits hiu;h. 
Worship is performed 
morning and evening. 
Burt in the morning 
and fried gram in the 
evening form the 
hhog. 

Worship is only per- 
formed in the morn- 
ing when milk pefa 
or fruit is offered as 
hhog. 


3^6 Ndn^h iii Kat^r'a/ 

In the ]SL4!igm Difitricfe about two-thirds of the womens aud som^Jf 
of the men beuevfe in Nilrsingh. It is said that he gives sons arid 
sy^stsiaall difficulties His worshippers keep a w^rj^V/ (cocoanut^ 
eh and an (sandal-woodi paste. Eveiy Sunday or on the first 
Sunday of each Hindu month they worship'him by putting the ntirjil 
on a brass plate {tldli)^ first washing it with fresh w iter Then they 
put a iiluk of the ehandan on it| just as Brahmans mark their fore- 
heads, and then an achhat of as much washed rice as will stay on three 
fingers of the right hand i.e, on the thumb, first and second or middle 
finger. When this is done they adorn the ndrjil with flowers, and then 
burn some dhup [dolomicea maerocephala)^ besprinkled with powdered 
oamphori sandalwood, almonds and spices. It is made into pastilles, 
and when burnt emits a pleasant odour. The ndrjil is then worshipjied 
as Narsing and the sweetmeats offered to it are subsequently distributed 
to the children and other members of the household and to the neigh- 
bours* Narsingh^s worshippers also wear a bahnta (amulet), contain- 
ing a picture of him in the form of a man. bahuta is of silver, 

and is worshipped like the ndrjil^ A ring, generally made of silver 
with a projection towards the nail, is also worn on the little finger in 
his honour and it too is worshipped. A special costume is also worn 
during this worship. When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
Narsing, her daughter or daughter-in-law must also do so. Barren 
women consulting a chela or a jogt are usually advised to worship 
Narsingh for offspring. He is believed to cohabit with women in their 
dreams in the form oF a Brahmin and aged from 12 to 20 years, and 
clothed in white When a woman is sick a chela is sent for to charm 
away her illness. If he says that Nirsingh’s anger has caused it he 
orders a baithak. If she do not happen to have a bahnta^ or the proper 
rings or clothes or sb ndrjil, the i^hela orders any of them that may be 
lacking to be procured before performing the baithak. The baithak 
ceremony is as follows : — On a Sunday, or any otlier fiml day, the 
chela comes with a baitri or singer of sacred songs, who plays on a 
dopatra, an instrument made of two lumbae (ascetic s bowls) connected 
by a bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened to its ex- 
tremities so as to give out a sound when twanged. The baitri sings his 
song and the ehela repeats his magic words, and then Narsingh comes 
and shakes the woman^s body or of the chelas. The tremors last two 
hours or more, during which time the man or woman into whom the 
spirit has entered tells the fortunes of those attending the baithak* 
They are usually told to worship some deity who will cure the sick 
woman. While the patient or the ehela keeps shivering with the foiice 
of the spirit in him, the baitri sings an incantation, accompmying him- 
self on the dopatra. The following is its translation : — 

1. O friend born at the fort of Mathura, that wast incarnate in 
Gokal. 

Refrain. 

O my NArsingh, O great Naranjan ! 

O thou that hast captivated me {bis) : 

O thou that hast captivated the whole world ; 

0 my Iwrsingh, O my Lord Naranjan, 
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2, O friend, eon of V^sudeva, child of Yasodha. 

8. Where the maide and virgins are, there is thy home. 

4. Thy home is in the mangoes, in young mangoes, in wells and 

in tanks. v " 

5. Thy home is in the pij?als, in young pipals and *ke jasmines. 

6. Red as red can be is thy turban flowered and crested, fine the 
robes on thy body, ^ 

In Kulu Ndrsingh is regarded as one of the most potent demons 
of those splrit'^haunted hills. He dwells in abandoned hc^uses and in 
flower gardens, as well as in largo temples, and is said to affect women 
and children more at night and noon-tide than at any other time. To 
cure one so affected a goat is sacrificed to him ^nd sweet bread and a 
garland of flowers are offered. He is also made the patient's brother in 
this wise : a Brahman is given a turban and called Ndrsingh ; and he 
treats the afflicted woman as his own sister. Thenceforth he and Ndr- 
singh are both regarded as her brothers. When Ndrsingh cohabits 
with women in dreams he is said to wear white garments, but his usual 
dress is a white and a turban, and he carries a cocoanut Jiuqg^a. 

This cult is special, if not restricted, to the twice-born castes. 

At Nagar in Suket Ndrsingh is worshipped under the name of 
Pdkhdn, whose idol resembles those of Salig Rdm to be found in 
Punjab temples and is kept in a locked coffer in which there is a narrow 
hole through which Pakhan may be seen, but permission to look upon 
him has to be obtained from the State and even the pujdfi who bathes 
and feeds him has to keep him eyes closed and his face averted from him. 
It is dangerous to gaze upon him and a sddhu who was once allowed to 
do so died and thieves who stole from his temple were struck blind.^ In 
Mandi Ndrsingh is found in temples to Guga with many other deities.® 

Other spirits classed with Ndrsingh are Kalia Bir, Dakni, 
Shamshdn bhut and Banshera All these seem to have the power of 
assuming any shape or costume. They osmse madness and disease, and 
to get rid of them spells aro obtained from sorcerers and sddhus as well 
as from Brahmans and the deotds themselves 

Kalia Bir seems to be the same as Kala Biru, Kala-bahan or Kala 
Bhairon. He will possess any one with whom he is wrath but as a 
rule he will not affect a man until he is irritated by bis sadkah (?) 
against him and then he will sometimes kill him. He can be propitiated 
by sacrificing a sbeeii etc. When he is a-bunting it is dangerous to see 
him as a sight of him causes possession by an evil spirit. 

Ndrsingh photar, at the petrifying spring and cascade in the Katha 
gorge in the Salt Range, is a place of pilgrimage. ^ * 

^ ‘*Andr Singh is the Nrisinha Vishnu, hut the abovp Sjbl|g is to Krishna, 

some verses of which are commonly suffg a|l i^ver the Punjab at the which com- 

memorates the dance of Ki'isima with tfc6 Gopis. This mixing Of Nrisinho and 
Krishna avatdras oi Vishnu is very curious/* — P. N. Q . 1., §§ 685, 767« But this note cou- 
rses Ndrsingh with Narsiugh who is the Man-Lion incarnation of Vishnli.’^ {n Chamba 
Karsingh is regarded as the wazir of Gugga Ohanhiu and tlio idea that ha is'ideutical with 
Karsingh is ridiculed. 

* Suket Gazetifiert p. 22 

Mandi Gazetteer ^ p. 39. 
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Templet to Ndrsingh in Kdngfff. 



Ainajg;r^D 


Shilipur 


1 Brahman, Basonlri Badi ashfami in As hho^t any food 
' ' — Bhadon. 


and Gurg 
by ffOtra. 


prepared by the 
pujdrit twice a day. 


... Bairagi-Achhut'".. Janavn ashiann ... | Food cooked by the 
' ♦* I pujM as hhogi. 


in evening as bho^. 


Tirti founded in the time Brahman- Koshal .. None, hut at the ' Boiled rice in the 
of Umed Singh janam ashfami morning, and bread 

of Chamba, 160 years people collect and in evening as bhog. 

ago. 1 the idol is placed 

I in a 4o^ (cradle) 

I and worshipped. 

Tirti ••• Brahman — a Kash- No fair, but same Same, fruit being 

m(ri by ffot and .rite is observed. offered as bho^ 
by gotar a Koshal during a fast, 

Rihlu, founded by a A Kashmfri Brah- Same rite. This Bread or rice in the 
Brahman over 100 man, Kaship got temple also con- morning and soaked 

years ago when Rihlu (sic), tains a relief of gram in the evening, 

was a part of Chamba. ^ Lachhmi. 


Ghanhara, built 7 gener- Brahman, got 
ations ago in time of Chhaturan and 
Kind Partdp Singh gotar Baia4i. 
Ghaniiirach. 


The temple of Thakur 
NArsingh in Fateh- 
pur was founded by 
Mahant Mohan Das, a 
man endowed with 
power to work 
miracles. He brought 
a stone pin^* 
the Deccan which he 
enshrined, in this 
temple 500 years ago. 


Bairagi, got Ach- 
chat. 


Some 20 years ago 
N arsingh’s 
image was thrown 
into a stream and 
replaced by one 
of Lachhmi 
NArAiu, carved in 
relief on a slab 
with SheshnAg on 
one side and two 
boys on the other. 

Janam ashfami in It contains images of 
Bhadon, HoH in RAm Chand, RAdha 


PhAgan and Rdm- 
naumi in Chet. 


and Krishna, a pitl^i 
and a crane> nade 
of marble and in 
height from one to 
two feet. Eleven 
lamps in which gh4 
i.-j bnnit are lit every 
evening. Muhamma- 
dans, CbamArs and 
other low castes are 
not allowed to make 
offerings. 
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VAI8HNAVA CULTS IN THE HIMALAYAS.i 
In the Sirmfir State, Punjab, the Hindus have two chief cults, one 
Vaishnava, the other Saiva. The former of these two is represented by 
the cult of Paras Rim and his derivative deities, which centi-es in 
Rainki-jio,® in the Riinka tahsU of the State at a great lake. Paras 
Rfim^s brothers are usually supposed to have become water, but, accord- 
ing to one local variant, tTamdaggan called his brothers cowards and 
turned them into women, so that now they are devts or goddesses, to 
wit : Li Devi, Dormai, Bhadwachhri or BhadarkiU, and Kamli, all of 
whom have temples in the State. The local cult and ritual of Paras 
Rim are described in the Gazetteer of Sirmur, 1904, and to that 
description may be added the following mantra or prayer, and the hahih 
or couplets which are given below : — 

Translation. 

^he story 0 / Sri Ragnndth of the thousand names, by whose grace 
goe sing the praises of Earu 

Om ! Om ! Om ! The stainless light of the letter Om 1^ Prom the 
light the navel, from the navel the lotus, from the lotus was born 
brahmi. He took hie staff and bowP and went to bathe. Shankasdr, 
the Dinav, was born. 

’ Compare Indian Antiquary, XXXfl, p. 376, ** Hinduism in the Himalayas. 

2 Jto is apparently an old form of ji, and the localised form of the logeud runs that 
J^mdaggan Rishi used to practise austerities at a poak called Jambu-kf-Dhar, near Jambu, 
where a mdfi or temple still exists at the spot where the riW*/had his dhuni or fire. The 
j vjdri of tfambu still visits this m(fr{ every Sunday mdisankrant day to worship there, 
.lamdagcan^s wife, Rainka Jf^ had a si&tci Bainka who was married fo R4ja SahanBarb^hu 
(‘ of the thousand arms'), and once when Wa-A/ celebrated a Bainka asked Bainka 
to invite her to it. Rainka beggfed the right to do so, but at first he refused, because he 
could not afford to entertain a rdjd and his queen. He yielded, however, to Rainka’s reiterat* 
ed request and asked the God Indra to grant him Kaindhan, the cow of plenty, Kapl-brikbsh, 
the tree of paradise which yielded all manner of gifts, and Ku'^er, bhan^dri, the celestial 
steward who could supply all kinds of luxuries. When the rdjd arrived with all bis court 
the rish{ was thus enabled to entertain him snmptnously, and the rdjd was so my stilled as 
to the source of the r%th{*s wealth, that ho deputed h;8 ba^'ber to find oat whence it came. 
Learning that Eamdhan was the main somco of supply, the rdjd asked for the cow as a 
gift, which the riihl refused, and so the rdjd determined to take her by force, but the 
rithi sent her into the sky to Indra. Thereupon the rdjd shot an arrow at the cow and 
wounded her in the foot, so the cow returned and attacked him. The rdjd attributing this 
to the rishVs sorcery, put him to death and returned home, Rainka, taking the right ' 9 body 
in her lap, was bewailing his death, when she was divinely told that Enber, hhanddri^ had 
the omrit or elixir of life, and that a drop of it placed in the dead riftht*i month would 
bring him back to life. So the ruA/was restored to life and ordered his younger sons to 
kill Rainka, thinking tha\ she had instigated his murder with intention of marrying 
Sahansdrb'Ahn, but they refused. Then the ruM summoned Para'* R^m, his eldest son, 
who was then practising austerities in the Eonkaii, and who appeared in an intitant. Paras 
Rim killed his mother, and then, in consequence of the divine curse which fell upon him, 
went to the plains {deg), and swore to kill all the Chhatrfs and to swim in their blood, 
deeming Sahansarbihu the cause of all his misery. Waging his war of extermination against 
the Chhatris he had reached Enrnkslietr, where lii&a learnt what bloodshed be was 
causing in fulfilment of his oath and sent rain until the water rose to the height of man, 
and caused the upper currents to turn red. Meanwhile Jnmdaggau had been searching for 
his son and, meeting him with his axe on his shoulders, was so pleased >yith his performances 
that he asked if he had any desire. Paras Bara in reply begged his father to restore his 
mother and brothers to life, and performed his mother’s funeral rites., The rishC replied 
that his wife and sons had become jal gardp ov water, and that the former was in the 
larger and the latter ’n the smaller of the tanks at Rainka. 

^ t. e, first came the stainless light. ^ h 

^ s. s. the dand and harmandal carried by faqirS 
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Vishm in Sirm^f 

BrahmA then taught the V4das, and for that purpose Brahmd 
went to Siva'^s abode. (Said he) : Shivji, thou art the slayer, thou 

art the Creator, thou knowest the meaning of the Four V ^das.^^ 

Said Mahdd^v (Siva): I meditate on the virtues (of God), 1 

ask alms, I repeat (the name) of Hari (Vishnu). He is the slayer ! 
He is the Creator I He knows the meaning of the Four V6das. 

For this he first assumed the Machh (Pish) incarnation. The 
mother of the Pish was Shaukhawati, the father Purav Rishf, the teacher 
M&ndh&ti the birth-place Mansaro war (Lake). He slew Shankh&sur, 
the D&nav. 

Secondly, Nardin (Vishnu) assumed the Kurm (Tortoise) In- 
carnation. The mother of the Tortoise was Karnawati, the father 
Bilochan Rishi, the teacher Dhagisat Bdwd Rishf, the birth-place 
Dhangarpuri. He slew MAdho Kftav, the DAnav. 

Thirdly, he assumed the Barahrup (Boarj Incarnation. The 
mother of the Boar was Lilawatf, the father Kaul Rishi, the teacher 
Sahaj Rishi, the birth-place Kanakpur. He slew Hirnikdshap, the 
Ddnav. 

Fourthly, Na rain (Vishnu) assumed the Narsmgh (Man-lion) 
Incarnation. The mother of the Man-lion was Chandrawati, the father 
Hari-brahm Rishi, the teacher Kdshi Rishi, the birth-place Multanpuri. 
He slew Hirnakhash, the Danav. 

Fifth, Ndrain (Vishnu) assumed the Bdwan incarnation. The 
mother of the Bawan was Langawatf, the father Bilchan Rishi, 
the teacher Kashap Rishi, the birth-place Benares. He deceived 
Balrdjd and slew him. • 

Sixth, Ndrain (Vishnu) assumed the Paras RSmji Incarnation. 
The mother of Paras Rdmji was Rainkaji, the father Jamdagganjf, the 
teacher Agast Munijf, the birth-place Kopalpuri. He slew Sahansar- 
bahu, the Ddnav. 

Seventh, he assumed the Sri liamchandarji Incarnation. The 
mother of Ram Chandarji was Kaushalyd, the father Dasrath, the 
teacher Bashisht Muni, the birth-place Ajudhidpurf. He slew Dshdsur 
Rdwan. 

Eighth, Sri Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Krishn Incarnation. 
The mother of Krislm was Dewki, the father Bdsdev, the teacher 
Durbhdsha Rishi, the birth-place Muthorapuri. He slew Kansdsur. 

“Ninthly, Ndrdin (Vishnu) assumed the Budh-rdp (Buddha) In- 
carnation. The mother of Budh was Padmdwati, the father Bilochan 
Rishi, the teacher Dhagesat Band Rishi, the birth-place Parsotampuri. 
He blew Gaydsur, the Danav. 

“ Tenthly^ JJ^drain (Vishnu) will assume the tenth Incarnation. 
When will he assume it ? Now' he will assume it in the month of 
Mdjih, ill the light half, in the Rdwatf Nakshatra, on Saturday, the 
' At the following conjunction of the ftais. 
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eighth of the month He will be a man thirty-two yards in (height), 
his sword will be eighteen yards (long), his swish will be nine yards 
(long). It will rain heavily. White his horse, white his saddle, heavy 
clouds about him, an umbrella over his head. Salt water will become 
sweet. The elephant will give milk. Sour milk will become sweet. 
The mother of Nishkalany is Matangf, the father Dhanuk Rishf, the 
teacher Sahaj-rup Rishi, the birth-place Sambhdldngrf He slays 
Nishkalank (?), the D«nav. 

The following are some of the couplets or kabils addressed to Paras 
liam at Rainkd-joi : — 

The Kabit8. 

1 

Parhat chir tal hand nil' gJiard jahdn bhar mand haif 
JJddshdh gliarib dhidwen haldli jahdn par chand hai> 

The hill was broken, and the lake made full of deep water, 

Kings and the poor worship (there \ and the miracle is 
known far and wide. 

2 

Ashndn hid pap jdt, dhidn Me tdpjat^ 

Darshan Me sardp jdty mdyd jahdn aisi uhhanff hat. 

By bathing sins fly away, by devoutly meditating trouble 
flees, 

By looking at ^it) curses depart, where such prosperity is ? 

3 

Ghanan samdn kdshai fdhdn^ 

Kanohan samdn pdJchdn jaldn^ 

Shir samdn nir jahdn, aisd adhbat mand hai* 

Wood is like sandal, 

Stone like gold, 

and water like milk at this wondrous place. 

4 

Uainkd samdn tirath nah{n^ Ule tari Uhbhawan mey, 

Gupatjagah Ids Mto chdrdn taraf jahdn ban khan4 hai. 

There is no place so sacred as Eainki, 

The place that is holy and densely wooded all round. 

< 6 

Kiini hi tirath bdsi aisd rahhte hai a agydn, 

J Inh) ashndn harnd phdnsi he bardbar ^an4 hai. 

Some pilgrims are so foolish, ^ 

That to bathe is to them as great a penalty as hanging. 

^ The name of the Tcuth iuoaruatiou. 
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Vishnu in Kvlu. 
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Man ihidmn aur kdm mukh se b6len jai Paras Rdm^ 

Din rdt •pafS hirin drdm^ itnh6 darshan harnd zehr hai. 

They are thinking of other things, while with their lips they say 
^ Jai Pars Rfitn/ 

They take their ease night and day, but to visit a temple is poison 
to them 

7 

Kahe Diwd Bird Ldl^ men pdpi hd chhor hhidl^ 

Hot Paras Rdm didl^ Jin par unJd mihr Jiai. 

Says D6w4 L41, ‘Take no thought of your sin, 

Paias Ram favours those to whom he is gracious. 

The following list shows how numerous and important the Vishnu 
temples are in Kulu^ and the variations in the dates on which the 
fairs and festivals are held : — 


Deota N^rilin 

Garauge Dera 

Either on Snnday, Monday. Wednes- 
day or Saturday in the light halves 
of Pbdgan and Sawan. A largo fair 
' is held every 12th year. 

Ditto 

Dera Ndrdiu ... 

On the 3rd, 5th or 7th of the light 
half of Sawan and Phdgau. 

Ditto (a) 

l>era 

let, 3rd and 8th Baisdkh. and 1st to 
7th Magh. 

Ditto 

l>era Bislikola in Bish- 
kola. 

i 

Ditto (6) 

No ^ special name. lu 
Dumcliiu. 

i 

1 Full moon day of Maghar, 9th, 15th 

1 and 16th of Bhadou and 2ud, 15tb 
and 16th of Phagan. 

Deota Laclibmi Narain 

Nar&in Sari 

' Ist Phagan. in Chet. 1st to 11th and 
21st Baisdkh, Ist Je^b, 7th Uar» in 
Sdwan, during the Anant Chaudas, 
Ist Asauj. in Hap, 1st Maghar. and 
! Ist Poh. 

Ditto (c) 

IJera Ndrain Nabi in 
Bhallan. Also called 
Dcra Bhallan. 

1st, 9th and 11th Phdgan, 1st to 5tb 
i Baisakb^ 6ih and 14th Baisdkh. 18th 

I Baisdkh. Ist to 6th Sawan, 7lh, 9th 
or 11th BhAdon, in Bhddon, 1st 
i Asjinj, Ist Maghar, and 1st Poh, 

1 

Thakur Lacbhml Narain 
•(<*). 

Thikur Laohhmi 

Lachhnii Nardln. 

^ Mandir Sliailrn 

! 

i 

j 

! Third of the lunar month of Poh. 

1 

^ For some further notes on N&rdin etc. in Kulu see uildcr Hiuduiatn in the Himalayas 

(a) Three small temples are connected with this. 

(h) Another templeof this god in Dumohin is connected with this temple. 

(c) The temple of Shesh Kdg is connected with this. It is called Sara Aga . 

(d) These two temples are connected with that of Eim 0 hander. 
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Th&kur Laohhml N&rdio 

Ditto ■ 

Deota LacbbiLi Ndrain 
Blialtu Niriin 

Deota Chagard 
Th&kurChbamaini KiLrain 

llaranga NdrAin 


Deoia Hebab Ndr&iu 


Lakbahmi N^r&in and 
N^rsingb Ji temples in 
Cbogan. 

No partioular name ... 
Kbarasui and Batadbi... 
Dera Bbalta 

Cbagari ^era #«• 

Dei^a Cbbamalni N&r£in 

Dera Gadyara 


Naraindi Dera 


Deota Karchali Niraiii(e) Kalun Dera 


Karosi Nsrain (/) 


Naraindi Dei a 
Tarapur. 


K. 


Deota Kasoli Nariin ... 

Deota Kesho Nir&iu ... 
Deota Kbalari Nardin ... 

Pbnlaini Narain 


Kasoli Narain in K. 
Kan^war. 

Dhara 

Dera Kbalari NarAin ... 
Dera Pballan 


Ram Naomi, Janam Asbfami, Dasebra, 
Jal Bnbar, Ban Beebar, Diw&li, 
Ankut, Ntoingb, Chaodas Pbig, 
Panj Bbikbami and Utran. 

No fairs. 

9tb Bais^kb and 6tb Bbidon, 

On Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays in Pbiigan, 84wan and 
Asauj. 

1st of Chet and full moon day of Cbet. 

Slst Cbet, 1st Bais^kli and 32nd Hdf 
to 2nd Sdwan. 

Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays in the light halves of 
Phagan and ^Sawan, on the 2nd of 
Baislkb, the ^rd and 4th of 
(Afl^fb), the 3rd of Asauj and on the 
full moon day of Magbar. 

Ik^shi of the light half of Phagan 
for 6 days, 1st and 2ud BaisAkh, Ist 
of Jeth, 2Qd and 3rd BbAdon, 1st 
Asauj, Uchhab Atrain Sankrant for 
one day, first Thursday in Poh, and ^ 
a yag after J2 years. 

On the 3rd, 5tb, 7th, 8tn and 10th of 
the dark halves of Sawan, Magbar, 
PhAgan and BaisAkb. 

Yearly from Sunday to Thursday in 
file dark half of PhAgan and on the 
same days in SAwan. But in BaisAkh 
the fairs are only held on the Wed- 
uesday and Thursday. Another is 
held fo** one day in Maghar. Every 
third year a laige gathering takes 
place during five days in Sawan, 

1st of Chet and Shivratri. 


Deota Sammon NarAin... Dbedai 


I 1st BaisAkh, 1st Chet aT?d 1st Asanj. 

I No fairs, but two festivals during 
light t.alves of PhAgan and SAwan. 

I Sundays, Mondays, Welnesdays and 
Thursdays in the light halves of 
SAwan and PhAgan. 

I Ist Phagan. 


(e) Two temples and a hhanddr are connected with this. Tiie hhanddr and one 
temple are in Qaraling village and the other temple in Bajang. 

(/j The temples of the goddesses Nauti Hothi MfthAjaniaud Phungaui are connected, 
with this. The expenses of thoir worship are borne by the god lumwlf . 
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Deota Sapurra N&r&in or 
Sapat Rikhi (^). 

Bera 

5ih Baisdkh and SOth Cbot, 

Beota Sarashti NArdin .. 

Basti Katon 

First Sunday in Phagan, at the begin- 
ning of the new year and on the 
Dhongari. 

Siam Ndrdin 

Bera Siam NdrXin 

On the dvoddslii of f;he dark half of 
Phagan. Another on the Ist half 
of Asauj lasts for three days. 

Deota Sikho Kdrdin (A) 

Nagi Bera ••• 

Ist of Baisdkh, 7th of Sdivan. 

Thftnr Tarjogi Nariin 
■ (*•). 

■ Tarjogi Ndrdin 

i 

» 

13th Har, Rdm Naumi in Baisakh, 
Janam Ashtami in Bhadon, Holi in 
Phdgan, Ankufc and Dewdli in Kdtak: 
also a every 2i’.d year on 18th 

Hdr. 

Deota Ndrdin Lapas ... 

Deota Narain 

9th and 10th Sdwan. 

Deota Ndrdiu Maha ... 

Ditto 

Phagan. 

Deota lidrdin Pulga ... 

Bera . 

1st of Jeth. 

Thakiir Chatar Bhoj in 
* Kothi Dugi Lag 

Thakur Daivala Dugi 
Lag. 

On the full moon days of Phdgan and 
Chet. 

Thakur Gopal 

Th^ikur Dawdla Sarsni . 

Japari fair for half a day 3rd light 
half of the month of Chft, TJchhab 
■tarn Naumi one day in the month of 
Chet, Uchhah Janam Ashtami one 
day in the month of Bhddon, Ankut 
Dip Mdbi for two days on the Anid- 
was of tlie light half of Kdt.ak, 
Uchhah Pbdg one day in Pluigan. 

Sri Oopdl all 

Kastar Bora 

i One festival in the month of Chet. 

Deota Hari Narain (./) . 

Bora Narain 

1 

i 

Pull moon day of Maghar, on the 9th, 
10th and 16th of Bhddon and on the 
9th, 15th and IGtlj of Plidgan. ' 

ThXkur .lagan Nath 

.Jagar Nath ra Dawnla 

i Naumi of Chet, on the Janam Asbtami . 

1 

Thakur Madho Rai (Xr) 

Thakur Dawala Haripnr i 

i 

1 

D.aBelira for 6 days, Basaiit Panchami 
for 1 day, birthday of Rama 1 
day, Dev Saini on iJeddshi, Janam 
Ashtami fi)r two days, Hcli for 8 
days. Dip Mdla of ilcddshi, Ankut 
for 1 day. 


(ff) Besides tliis tliere is another temple belonging to this god in Barogi Nardin. The 
ceremonies performed at these places are tl^e same. 

(h) A temple of the god Manun RikM is connected with this and is situate in Bhati 
village. Manun BishI came to Mandli in the guise of a/ag^fr. He saw a woman named 
GanriManiand the asked her for milk. She replied* my cow has gene to graze in 
the jungle I-wnnot get you milk at present.* The Risbi bade her: ** Milk these calves,* 
she did so and from them drew milk which the Rishj drank. He displayed another miracle 
by killing a demon who lived in the village. Seeing this th#^ people began to believe in 
him and built him a temple. The pujdri is a Kanotof the Kashab ffoL 

(i) Close to the big temple there is a smaller one. 

(J) Another temple of this god in Kokari village is connected with this. 

(X:) A temple of the goddess Bhalam&san is connected with this. 



(2) The temple Chatar Bhaj is connected with thii. Its nrorsbip is periformerl in the 
flame way as tliat of Th^knr MurUdhar. 

(m) Inside the temple are imafifos of Tb^knr MnrUdhir and Sfta Ji. They resemble 
a human bein^ in appearance. Each of them is of stone and onbits high. It is said that 
in the time of lUji Kans who troubled Parichhat and oppressed the people, Sri Bhagwin 
appeared as an incarnation of Krishan and killed Kaos. In the time of the hill chiefs these 
images were in Bir Kofearh whence they were removed by the hdrddr of Ad Brahnn& and 
made over to a Bairdgi for worship when this territory passed into the hands of the Sikhs. 
When the Bair&gi died they were brought to this temple. No muift is attached to these 
temples and the god Brahmma gives them some money as dharam ari\ to meet the 
expenses of worship. 

(a) Including the big temple there are six temples in all and at each fairs are held aud i 
ceremonies performed. 
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Vitihnu in Bardj 


Dasehra on Dasmi. 


Edm N»ami in Baisakh* Janam Ash- 
in Bhddon, Holi in Pbdgan 
Ankui and DiwdU in Katuk. 

No fnii . 


Ninili of tho light naif of each month. 

Kdm Nanmi ill Glut, on the Janam 
Asht^^mi of Bliadon, on the Ankut 
and Uoli in Phagan and on the Dip 
Malka (Diwiili) in Kiitak. 

l>ip Mdla, Earn Janam, Baisdkh 
JchMa Tirpana, Bin Beher, Jal 
Bihar, Narsingli Chaudas, .Tanam 
Ashtam', Dasanii, Bsaaut, Ankut. 

Asauj, Ankut, Phdg, Ham Nanmi, Dev 
Sail ikddshi, Jal Bahar, Panj 
Bhesl am, Dip Mdla. 


llain Naunii and on tho Janam Ash- 
tami. 

The Jeth Blr ^hiv on Ist of Chot, tho 
Chachopdi for 5 days on The full 
moon day of Chet, the 'Canhiya Bir 
Shiv on Jst BaisAkh, tho Dovkhel 
! for three days on 6th Baisakli. Also 
! the Kapu fair on Ist J eth, the 
I Sliarhnu on let Hap, the Deori 
Farabb on the Isfc of BhAdon, the 
Jnnain Ashfcami in the dark half of 
Bhadon, the Sutari on let Asauj. 


Laclihmi Narain has at least four temples in Saraj, liej^arding one 
the usual story, as usual, is that in tho dnctpar yng^ people used to gfcize 
cattle on this spot and once a boy noticed that a cow used to yield her 
milk to a black stone imag-e every day. At last he told his parents cf 
it and his father with other good men of the village came to verify his 
tale. When they reached the place they saw a / seated by the 
images and ho told them that it rt presented Narain, promising 
prosperity to all who worshipped it. With these words he disappeared 
under the ground. The people then built a temple there and installed 
the image in it. It is believed to have been founded in the dudpa^’ giig, 
andis built of stone and wood It contains a black stone image, 3 

(o) The temples connected with this are those of Uagliu Nath, Char Bhuj, Ndrsingh, 
Murlidhar and Lachhmi Narain. 

(p) No other temple is connected with this except a dharmMa where faqirs put up. 

No temple save that that of Ndg Dhumal is connected with this. It contains an 

image of stone about a foot high. Its worship is performed by the pvgdri of Bishnu 


TluikurEdm Cbauder Jf 
’ (o), Eaghn Ndth Ji, 
Cliatar Bhn’ and Ndr- 
singh J{. 

Thdkor Edm Chander Jf 

Ditto 

Thdkur Baligram Jf 
Thdkur Sfta Rdm 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Deota Bishnu 
Thdkar Bishnu Bhagivau 

Deota Bishnu {q) 


Thdkurdawara 

Earn Chandar Jf 

Thdkurdawara 

‘riidkur Sdligram Ji. 

Sfta Bdm Jf 

Sfta Hdm Ji, Ko^hi 
Maharaja. 


Gujar Dawala ... j 

pera Bishudwdla. { 

j 

Called after the name of i 
the god I 

Dora tSajla in K. Barsai 
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feet high and 2 broad. Its administration is carried on by a 
ddr; by caste a Kanet and by gut a Kashab, He is married. The 
ptifdri is a Sarsut Brahman by caste and by got a Gautam. These 
posts are hereditary. Thus in no respect does the temple differ from 
those to a Nag or any other deota in Saraj. The ritual has no distinc- 
tive features. A bhog of rice, ddl or milk is offered once % day, and a 
sacred lamp lit every evening. No distinction is made in the offerings 
of different castes. The annual fair is held on 1st Baisakh. Connect- 
ed with this are the shrines of Thach Deora and Diogi. The fair at 
the form r is held on the Ist Baisakh and at the latter from Ist to 
3rd Phagau. The expenses incurred on these are borne by the 
respective gods. 

Lachhmi Naniin^s temple at Clnni was founded by a thdiur who 
bestowed a plot of land on a faqir who declared himself to be Lachhmi 
Nar^in. It differs in no essentials from the one first described. Two 
fairs are held, one on the 3rd Baisakh and the other on the pdranmdski 
in Bhadon. • 

Regarding the temple at Deori it is said that a sddJiu came to a 
Brahman^s house there and sitting at the door began fo dig up the 
ground. In it he found a pindi to which a cow daily yielded her ^lilk. 
This was noticed by a girl who was grazing cows near by. She told 
her father all about it. The mdhn told him that i]iQ pindi was the 
image of N^irdin, and tlien disappeared under ground. The temple was 
founded in the dndpar yng. It contains a stone pin^i% foot high. 
Its administration is carried on by a Sarsnt Brahman Mrddr and the 
pujdr% is also a Brahman, The god has two places for his worship, at 
each of which a fair lasting from 1st to 3rd Bb4don is held. Other 
fairs are held on 7th Baisakh and 7th Asauj every year. 

The fourth temple at Chir or Chira Kelun, the deodar grove, owes its 
origin to a very similar accident. As a Ihdkur was ploughing his field 
he saw a pindi appear above the ground. It told him that its name 
was Lachmi Nardin who desired to meditate on that spot, so he 
brought it to Chira Kelun where a temple was built in its honour in 
the dudpar gag It contains the stone pindi and its administration is 
carried on by a kdrddr^ Tlie pvjdf i is always a Brahman. The dis- 
ciple is called gur and special reverence is paid to him as he answers all 
questions put to the god in his trances. The fair begins on 1st and 
ends on 3rd Phigan. Tlie Shivratri festival is also observed. 
Another fair follows on 1st C\ et. The 9th and 10th Baisakh are 
however the great festival days. Vho ^ag is annually celebrated on the 
riik puntya, 

R4mji has a temple at Ramgarh. In old times a devotee and a 
snake used to live on its present site from which the villagers used to 
cut grass and fuel. One day they observed a pindi at the spot where 
the devotee RAmji had disappeared underground, so a temple was ’ built 
and named after him. It has been in existence since the Irittyn yug, 
and contains a stone pindi. a foot high. Its administration is carried 
on by a Mrddr a Kanet who is by got a Kashab. There is also a 
pnjdri. Bhog is offered only once a month, on the tankrdnt, and a 
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sAored lamp Is only lit during BMdon and in the evening. She-goats only 
are soarifioed at the temple. No distinction is made in the offerings of 
different Hindu castes. No other shrine is connected with this one. 

The temple of T^Akur ^Murlidhar in Chmi owes its origin to the 
Bdjis of Mand), the Xkikut^s image having been brought there from 
Mathra by R&ji Mangal Sain of that State. The date of its foundation 
is not known. 

The temple is of stone and wood, and contains a blackstone image 
of the god which is 2^ feet high. On either sides of it are seated the 
pin4i9 of Shiva and Kidar N6th, each ^ foot high. Its affairs are 
managed by a Icdtddr and pujdri^ both Brahmans of the Dharmian got. 
The fairs are held on the pHranmdsU in Phigan, rdmnaumi in Chet, 
janam ashfami in Bhidon and on the dasmi in Asauj every year. 

The cult of Midho Rai, who is Krishna in his avdidr of Murlidhar 
or the flute-player, is important in Mandi. He has a temple in the 
capital of that State which was dedicated to him by iis Rfiji Suraj 
Sain, after the loss of his 18 sons,^ and the god is stiil the head of the 
State. All the village deities visit this god at Mandi during the 
Sbibritri jdtra. 

t 

Maclagan, Thb Hindu REVIVAL IN THE Souni-WEST.— In Montgomery, 

S®®* Mult4n and Muzaffargarh considerable reverence is paid to the shrine 
of Ganjamili in the MultSn city. The founder of the sect was a 
Brahman who is said to have lived some 4 centuries ago, and to have 
obtained the title from his wearing a necklace {mala) of gdnja seeds. He 
was a Oos^n, a resident of Multan and a worshipper of Krishn ; he is 
now looked on by many of the Aroras as their guru, and his cult is 
closely connected with that about to be described. 

The most celebrated of all the Bairagi movements in the Punjab 
and by far the most predominant in the south-west corner of the pro- 
vince is that connected with the names of the Gosdins Shimjl and 
Ldljf. These two men were the leaders of a great revivalist movement 
among the KirSrs or Hindu traders of the south-west some three or 
four hundred year ago, 

Shfim ji, or Shdm D/is, was a Khatri, a resident of Dipilpur, who 
went to Bindr&ban when he was twelve years old and became a disciple 
in the temple of Sri Chetan Maha Prabhu. The Gos^n in charge, 
Dw^rka D4s, gave him his blessing, and he became endowed with 
mimculous powers. In the Sambat year 1600 {A.D. 1543) the god 
Krishn presented him with two idols and said ; “ The Hindus of the 
western country of the Sindh are ignorant of their religion. They 
have no guri to guide them between good and bad. Go to the west 
and teach the Hindus the ceremonies of their religion and make them 
your disciples {nwah). Your words will have speedy effect. 
Sh&mjf thereupon set out, and on reaching the Indus commenced his 
mission by making two and a half disciples, namely, two Khatrls 
and half a Chfindia Baloch I He settled down at Mauza Bapilw&r 

1 Hand! Q(m€tte$r, pp. 89 and 9. Sdraj Sain had an image of the god made of lilver. 
The nuipber 18 leemi to be conveutionah 
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Fatteh Kh&n, and founded in the town of Pent Ghdzi Kb(tn a temple 
in honour of Krishn as Nannit-praya, the lover of butter. This temple 
is one of the oldest in those parts and its present head is Gos^in 
Dharmi Dhar. There are other temples erected by or in honour of 
Sh&mjl at Dera Ism^l Kh&Ui Kot Sultin^ B^t Adda and Mnlt&n. 

Shdmjt had three sons, Kahnjf, DivarkinSthji and Jugal Kishorjl; 
and his followers are derived from three sources— those belonging to 
the Gandia J^^s are called Bang Bangita, the Chindia Balooh are 
called Chhabala, and the Khatris Ghhibihwale. 

Ldlji was in a way the successor of Shamjf. He was a Brahman, 
a resident of Siw^n in Sind, and was born in Sambat 1608 (A D, 
1541). He also went when quite a boy to Mathra and Bindraban, 
and while there in Sambat 1641 received from the god Krishn a divine 
errand similar to that of Shdmji. At first the young man refused, but 
the god told him to start for the Indus at’ once, adding that the divine 
image would follow, him and that he would hear the tinkling of its 
anklets behind him. Whereupon Ldljf set forth and on reaching the 
country west of Dera Ghdzi Khin he stopped and looked round. The 
idol then said : ** You have stopped ; and I too am going no further, '' 
So Lilji built a temple on the spot to Krishn under the name of 
Gopinathji, and this temple still bears a considerable reputation in Dera 
Ghdzi Khan and its neighbourhood. Two other shrines were also 
established, one at Dera Ismail Khan, (.‘ailed Nagarjf and one at 
Bah4walpur, called Sri Girdhari Jf. The miracles performed by Liljf 
were a very convincing proof of his mission, and his descendants still 
hold the temple of Gopinithji which he raised. 

The influence of these men in favour of the Hindu religion has 
been enormous and they have in all probability reclaimed the whole 
of the trading community of the south-west from a virtual conversion 
to Sikhism or Mahomedanism. To be a Hindu by religion is in those 
parts almost synonymous with being a follower of these Gos&ins. The 
Khatris and Aroras of the south-west are divided into Sikhs and 
Sewaks— the followers of Nanak and the disciples of the Gosfiins ; and 
it is due to the exertions of Shamjf and L&ljf that the latter are as 
numerous as they are. The only object of reverence, which can be said 
in any way to rival Krishn and his apostles, is the Biver, and the people 
have gone so far as to confuse the two, and at times it is the Indus, at 
times Lilji; who is addressed and worshipped as Amar L^l, the immortal 
one. 

The Gosdins or priests of Shdmji and Ldlji live largely at Leiah 
and Bhakkar and are Khatris. The number of those who have succeed- 
ed the original pair is legion, and the sect itself is also known by various 
names such as Krishn L^ljf, Mahdn Prabhu, Sewak, Lil4 Dhar, Binsf 
Dhar and the like. These however may be separate sects oj off-shoots 
of the parent sect, like the Chabbl Dasis. ' " 

The Chen&b is famous for its saints,^ and these are by no means 
entirely Musalmans. The Hindu saints of the Jhang district deserve 

) The taying is *. Satluj Efr£ amfrf, Ohenib faqfrt JheUm sharlri, wt Sind difirl. 


Maolagan, 

( 68 . 
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special metion, and the names of four of them, Rim Piara, Mala Sant, 
Bibi ShahAaa and Jinda Ralifina, may be noted. Of Rim Piira 
nothing can.be ascertained except that he was bhagat, who generally 
resided in Jhang and Dera Ismail Khan and professed Vaishnava 
tenets. 

There have been religious men of the name of Mala Sant both 
in Lahore and at Talagang in Jhelam, but the most celebrated Mula 
Sant was a famous Gaur Brahman of Wazirabdd, who lived in the 
beginning of the 16th century. This man cpiarrelled with his caste- 
fellows in Wazfrabid, and emigrated to a place called Suliinin in the 
Chiniot tahsil of Jhang where he gave himself out ns an Arora. He 
was advised by Sayyid Jamal Shfih and Baba Jinda SAhib (of whom 
more hereafter) to visit the shrlue of Badrimirain ; and at Badnnariin 
he was ordered by the oracle to marry an Arora woman. He complied, 
but of course a cousideiahle ftigmi attached to the offspring or this 
irregular union, one Haridas by name, and it was only in consequence 
of Haridas^s wonderful miracles that the matter' was condoned. The 
tenets of Mula Sant were Vaishnava, and he is said to have spent 12 
years worshipping in a hole which be had dug. IHs son Gosain Ilaridds 
succeeded to his position at Sulimau, ami his tomb there is still an 
object of great reverence among the Aroras who attend in large 
numbers to shave their (diidren^s heads [piantf vtdnrd) in honour of 
the saint. Fairs are holdhei’ein, April and S(‘pteml)or. The Mulasantios 
or followers of Mula. Sant jvrb mainly found in Jhang, Shahpur, and 
Qujninwdla ; tln^y- abstain from meat and wine, revere ice i^am and 
worship no idols but merely th<' sdltgrdm^ They an^ chiefly Aroras and 
make pilgrimages to his tomb at Salirnan.^ 

Like Miila Sant, BAb4 Shdhana was not originally a native of 
the Jhang district. He was a Gauri Khairi of Satghara in Montgomery 
who live(i some 300 years ago. His original n tine was Mihra and 
his original occupation was boiling gram. One of his customers was a 
Musalman faqir, who made him his chela and be.'^towod on him the 
name of Mihr Shah. Mihr Sliah then emigrated to Leiah, in Mianwali, 
where ho converted two goldsmiths. From tlaence he moved to 
Kachian, a Khatri village on the (Mienah, in Jhang tabsil, which is 
now deserted ; but his assumption of the Miisalman title Shah offended 
the susceptibilities of the Khatris and led to a good deal of cursing on the 
part of the saint, who shifted his quarters once more to Khiva, a village 
of the Mahni Sials. The saint appeared in bad spirits, and tlie inhabi- 
tants to prevent more cursing gave him a house, a well and a plot of 
ground, which are still in the possession of the 'Babft Shahana 
This restless devotee had however another and tfiorr celebrated residence 
at Gilmala, miles from Jhang He had sliot an arrow into the air, 
and it felFat Gilmala, where now there is a large building inhabited by 
members pf bis ( rder. A fair is held here on the first Friday in PhdeaA 
every year. The followers of Baba Sh '»hdna do !iot respect the f^Udurks 
as they should ; they call, tlieinseives Shdh, and they u9e the name 
of Sat Shdh in prayers. ... 

. > Sbalipiw &hMeHeer^ 1^97, p. 84. 
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^ Another Jhansf sect, and one that worships one god only, is that of the 
followers of Jinda and Kaliana, t wo saints who are said to have lived in the 
early part of the 16th century. Jinda was a Ganidhar Brahman of Pirkot 
Sadhana, in Jhang tahsil, who in early life was an Aghori and 
Ills chief residence was Masan, in the Viehand, a few miles from Jhang. 
Kalidna was a Siihar Brahman of Takht Hazara, in the Sh^hpur 
district, who left his home for Sialkot and passed some time there in 
devotion on the bank of the Cbenah. From Sialkot he went to the 
Kir^na hill to compare his attainments with those of the Kirana pirs. 
At Kirana his miraculous powers became well established, but the Pfrs 
suggested his moving on to Massan, and when he reached Massan, he 
met Jinda. As the two saints met they exclaimed simultaneously : 
Jinda 80 Kalidna, Kalidua so Jinda, ^ As is Jinda, so is Kaliana^; 
the two are one and the same ; and tiny are now known by the joint 
irnnac' of Jinda- KaliAna. I'liere remained, however, the difficulty that 
Jinda was still an Aghori, while Kaliana was a Vaishnav ; and it was 
not until Jinda has ascertained at the shriin^of Jagannath that he could 
drink a ser and a quarter of molten lead and ])ass it out in tbe ordinary 
way and had exhibited liis ability to do tins in the presence of ten faqirs, 
that he was able to renounce the old sect and enter the new. Jinda was a 
celibate and his clidas are the regular successors to the gaddi at Massan. 
KahYina, on the other baud, married, at Jinda^s instigation, a Brahman 
girl of Alipur, in Jhang tahsil, and his off&piing, still known as Gos^ns, 
are found in many villages of Jhang, are looked on with reverence by 
the people and arc entertained with by the godinaslilm 

of th6 Massan shrine. The buildings at Masan are striking in appear- 
ance, and an annual fair is hedd there. The two of Jinda and 

Kaliana are thete, and the inahant of the place honours them by blowing 
his shell {shanlh) inorning and evening. Their fol louvers are chiefly 
Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras, Sunars and Bhatias, They worship no god 
but Brahin, and they gre<3t each other with the words Sat Jinda 
Kaliana.''^ Some accounts assert that Jinda and Kaliana were contem- 
})oraries of Gurii Gobind Singh, ^ and others would class them with the 
N^inak])anthis but tin? above is the received version, and though possibly 
influenced by Nanak tliey do not appear to have been in any way his 
followers. The Jinda- Kaliana ke sewak make a pilgrimage to their 
tombs at Massan at the Dasebra. 

To give further details : — 

Jinda or Zinda, ^ the living one,^ was a Bunjahi Brahman of the 
Genhdai^ got, while Kaliana also a Bunjahi was of the Sahr got* 
KalianaV natural descendants are now however GosS,ins by caste : but as 
Zinda was celibate liis spiritual descendants are fagirsoi Zinda-Kaliana. 

The Mahant or Guru is one of the faqtrs. They wear a.oap of silk 
tjiarydi, or gulbadan), round which they bind a black strip of woolleh 
cloth (sdi), shaving the head, but keeping the choti or tuft of hair, 

I If not honoured by him as s(atcd in flio Shahpur Qag.t 1897, page 83. 

s Tbe Genbdar are the Brahmans of the Muhammadan Sialsof the Jhang Bdr. 
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like'^^HinduBi and the beard and mouetacbes. They also wear shoes, 
a majUa^ or waist-cloth, a lingoit^ a kurta or shirt and a ehadar or 
shawl. They also carry a mila or rosary and a necklace of tnki beads. 
The'^Mahant/. however, may not wear a shirt or shoes, though when 
walking he is allowed sandals. He must always sleep on the ground^ 
or on a manuha^ a square ted of grass made pn the earth between 
four posts. The chelas or disciples may sleep on beds. Further, the 
Mahant must eat on a separate man^ or mat, though the faqin may 
eat on the same dsan and in the same ehaukHi with one another or with 
Brahmans : they may also eat in the same ehaukay but on separate dsans, 
with Khatris and Aroias. The Mahant may also take food from 
Brahmans, Khatris or Aroras, but he can only drink water drawn with 
a duTi or rope, in a lo^a, but his chelas may use water drawn in earthen- 
ware. He also has a separate huqqaj but the faqin may smoke with 
Brahmans, provided the latter are wilting to allow them to do sew 

The faqm employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial pui^oses 
but not so the Goswns, who, like other Hindu castes, call upon the 
daughter's son, the son-in-law, the sister's son and husband to take the 
place of the Brahman, who is only employed when no such relative is 
available The faqin receive the hhent or offerings made to the 
samddh : the GosSins receive ardm (alms) or ddn. The former how- 
ever now visit their followers to collect offerings. Near the takia^ or 
residence of the Mahant, stand the »amddh or the tombs of Zinda, 
Kali^na, Amadiili, and Darya Sahib, a ehtla of Zinda, while close by 
is a house in which a sacred fire [dhudn) has been kept burning for 
four centuries. This house also contains a long red flag, which is wor- 
• shipped, and conch shells and bells which are used when the duhh 

gitiss is reverenced. Bhang is offered daily and is alsox-taken regularly 
by the Mahant. The JaqitBy after preparing their own food, offer hhog 
(or sacramental food) to the samddhs. faqin and the public worship 
the samd lhst the dhudn or sacred fire, and a tulsi plant growing near 
by. The Gosfiins or secular priests intermarry with all the Bunjdhi 
Brahmans : and of course avoid widow re-marriage. 

K^agfui, gQ^jj minoe Hindu sects. — We have seen above that though 
' * the teaching of Raminand was in the beginning an inroad on the caste 
principles of orthodox Hinduism, tho influence of the Bairagi devotees, 
who look to him as their founder, has been almost entirely in favour* of 
pure Hinduism, and the sect is in the Bunjab as orthodox as any other. 
It would therefore be well if, before we go on to record the more liberal 
results of the teaching of Bam&nand, we should glance at the names 
of various petty leaders of orthodox opinion in various parts of the 
Province. Even among these we shall find some whose doctrines are 
not in accordance with ordinary Hindu opinion, but this is the most 
convenient place to notice them. 

• The Birbal-panthis are from the Marwat tahsil of the Bannu 
district, and it would be interesting to know whether they really 
venerate tho memory of Akbar's minister, or whether the object of 
their reverence is some other Bfrbal. [n PeshSwar and Kahdt a few 
people return the name of Miran Bai, a famous poetess and^devQitee of 
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Krishn, who is said to have lived in the time of Akbar. Her shrine 
is at Udaipur in R^jputana, and there are many legends about her, 
but that best known in the Punjab is connected with the supposed fact 
that the God *Krishn partook of her kaccH 'klnclri. 

Lala Jasrae was a Khatri, whose shrine is in Dipal pur in Mont- 
gomery. A large number of Kliatris put their faith in him and take 
their children to his shrine to h ive their heads shaved. He is reverenc- 
ed also at Lahore, Amritsar, Jalandhar and Jagraon. Kesar Sh4h was 
a faqir in Giijranwala. 114ha Sdraj of (>huh4 Bhagtai, in the Kahuta 
taiisil of Rawalpindi, was a Brahman, vvlio some 200 years ago served 
a Jogi, and from him learnt a mantra by which he became a distin- 
guished He is commonly known as CluihewJila and his followers 
as Bhagtls. Bal Guru is a Kasliiniri saint. 

Mehr D4s was a faqir who resided at Ketas in the Find Dddan 
Ivhan tahsil, and Jodha Ram was a pious Brahman who lived at Hazro 
*n T^Swalpindi, Regarding Hm Jairamfs little seems to be known, 
except that the founder of their sect was also known as Baba Kurew^la, 
or Bhangew4la which would point to a low origin. 

The Telirajas have been noticed above and the Martanfs in Vol. 
Ill, p. 79. 

Another and oven smaller Vaishnava sect is tlui Didl-Bhawan-panth, 
founded hy one UiAl Bhawan, a cloth-seller of Girot, who was attracted 
lo religion by an exliibition of second sight iilhdm>i in a Pathfin woman 
with whom he was slaying. Its followers are initiated at the Ramsar 
tank at Girot where tliey are taught .spe^n'al prayers and have their heads 
sliaved. Some wear the jan:oy otheiv not. The great fair ' on the 
Baisfiklii at Girot is an aus])ieioiis day for a Hindu boy to have 
his head shaved and don the sacred thread.^ 

The Bairagis also claim to have won tolerance from Jahdngir. 
When that emperor visited Kahnuwan in Gurdaspur the celebrated 
faiiir Bhagn^anji avoided his attempt to make his acquaintance 
by burrowing through tlic ground to Pindori, 10 miles to the north, and 
t hence to Dhamtal across the Chakki in Kangra. The holes in the 
ground are still shown at Kahnuwan and Pindori. Jahangir subsequent- 
ly found Narain, Bhagw4njPs disciple, at Pindori, but failed to make 
hini speak as he was then undergoing a penance of silence, so Jaliingir 
took him to Lahore and gave him 7 cups of poison each sufficient to kill 
an elephant, but he resisted its cffiets. Bliagwanji^s explanation hoiv- 
cver not only satisfied the emperor but induced him to build a temple, 
domed like a Muhammadan tomb, which still exists at Pindori. Idio 
daughter shrine at Dhamtal was founded by Bdba Hari Eamji and ]) 0 s- 
sesses an inscribed magic crystal which dates from his time. At Pindori 
are 1 8 re])reseuting the 18 gaddis 6r successions of gufUs of. 

the shrine. Close to that of Babd Mahesh Ddsji, another disciple of 
Bhagwanji, is the samddh of his dog who is also said to have resisted a 
dose of 1^ mans of opium administered to him by the gnr^ in proof of 
his powers. This shrine has 50 or 60 branches scattered all over 
India, - 1 ahl near Dhdrfwdl is an important branch and barren women 

' . ^ Shahpnr OaMstteer, 1897i pp. sl and 88. 
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resort to it to obtain issue which the mahant is said to bring about by 
the use oijaniras, ^ 

Th^^iljis are described as ^a sort of Bairagis, followers of Ldlji^, 
of Dhiinpuf SffUTle RHvi in Gurdaspur. Their tenets are much the 
same as the Vaishnava Bair&gis. They appear to be EdmSnandis and 
L41ji who lived in the time of Shah Jahan had frequent discussions 
with that emperoris son, Data Shikoh on the subject of monotheism. 
Pictures of these debates still exist on the walls of the main building 
at Dhiinpur.^ The Shahpur Gazetteer states that Dara Shikoh wa? 
also a friend of Daduji, himself a disciple of R4m4nand, but Dadu^s 
date is open to much doubt; see Vol. II, p. ^15, iiote^. It also adds' 
that the sacred tract of the Dadupanthls is called Dddu Bilds which may 
be distinct from the JDddii Bani alluded to on p. 216 of that volume. 

A sect called Apa-panthi is described very briefly in Vol. II, p. 13, 
but the Apft-panthi of Multan appear to be distinct from it. In Sep- 
tember 1903 one Hem Eaj, son of Pokhar D4s, of Multan, who had 
turned fapr^ some 10 years before and had inaugurated a religion which 
he termed Apa«panthi, died. His relatives and followers some 3,000 
in number dressed his body in silk clothes, placed some tihi on his 
forehead, a garland round his neck and a Hladdf (gold-laced) cap on his 
head, They then placed his body in sitting position in a cofTin and after 
carrying it round the city, had it photographed, They then took it to 
the river arriving about 11 P. m., put it in the water, proceeded to cook 
and eat some lialwd and finally returned with the grave clothes and 
coffin. Besides these proceedings, which were against the principles of 
Hinduism, they omitted to perform that portion of the funeral ceremony 
called the Hrya karm* The Hindus were disgusted at these obsequies 
and with the relatives and followers for trangressiiig all the regular 
Hindu funeral rites. 

The fair at Baldeo Chhat lasts from Bhadon sudi 6th to 8th, The 
temple contains an image of Baldevji. It is about 200 years old. The 
image stands in the centre of a square in the west of the temple on a 
platform. It is of marble, 4 feet high and is dressed in clothes suited 
to the season. The pnjdri is a Gaur Brahman. He only looks after the 
temple and the image, bathing and worshipping it. JhdnMs are made 
in SAwan. Another fair is held at Bahim in tahsil Nfib, but no 
temple exists there. It is held on Bhadon mdi 7th and lasts 2 days. 

The BisAh fair at KAsan is held once a year on BbAdon eudi 18th, 
when the pilgrims arrive, but the zdt or worship takes place on the 
14th, There is no image in the temple, only a niche. 
form the chief offering. The temple is ancient. The legend goes that 
when Puran Mai a RAjA^s son was engaged in austerities here, a 
BanjAra passed with loads of sugar in bags. On being asked what 

^ GnrdAspur Gazetteer 1914, pp. 16, 27 and 83. 

• pp, 80-81, 

* Sbalipiir Gantieer 1897, p. 88. 
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they ooatained he replied ^ salt*. Pdran Mai said that it would be 
salt, and when the Baujara opened them ho found Silt instead of sugar. 
Ho sought forgiveness for his falsehood and the Rajd told him that he 
would sell the salt at the price which sugar would fetch. ^ He did so 
and impressed by this the trader built a temple vowing to finish it in a 
single night. But some women began to grind corn at midnight, and 
the Banjlra thinking it was morning went away apd so the temple 
was not completed. It is 3 yards square and has a ekhaCrt oyer it. It 
has four doors and the roof is domed. From it projects an iron bar to 
which is attached a d/iajd. The management vests in^ the Gaur 
Brahman parokif^s of the villagers, but Jth of the ofEerings go to 
Marnith Jogi and the rest to the Brahmans. 

The Tijon fair is held at Giirgaon and Sohna on Sawan iudi tij 
(3fd) for about 2 hours in the afternoon. Men and women, mostly 
y4)iiug people, assemble in the fields and the girls swing on a rope 
thrown over the branch of a tree. 

No account of what wc may call the ^ personal religion ^ of the 
Hindus would be complete without referonee to the curious worship of 
the ^ Name of God^ God \Rcim)^ they say, is groat, but the name of 
God [NdiJi Ram Nam or Rcini kd Nam) is greater. There is abundant 
evidence of this in the songs. We have one often heard in songs in tho 
Kdngra valley ; — 

* Repeat always the Name of God, 

To whom Thou hast to go.^ 

I'Uo original of which runs 

^ Tun bliaj Ide Ram kd Ndm^ 

Jithe taia jdnd 

These words admit of no double translation aiitl arc plain and clear. 
In a song given later, a hermit or saint {jogl) roads a homily to a 
young girl who comes to see him, and in it the ^ Name of God ■' occurs 
Ihree tiines as the object of worship. Thus she is bidden ; Simro nit 
BJtafwdii kd Nam, * Call always on tho Name of God * and again Japd 
Iciro L hagiinia kd Ndm, ‘ Keep on repeating tho Name of Go(P, She 
IiorselO says once : kako^ to Ida Bhigwdn, kd Nim, ‘ Sajr, and I will 
take tho Name of God\ One of the taks current In tho valley may be 
translated thus : — 

^ He who repeats the one Tru o Name 
Holds a fruitful charm and Great/ 

The original words are : — 

Salt Ndm ik mantar hai, 

Jape 8oi phal pdiJ 

Here we have Ndm^ the ^ Namo^, by itself, with the epithe eati 
^ true/ It is the Name, tlio True Name, the Name of God, that is the 
charm that will reward him who repeats it. Lastly, a song, which 
belongs properly, however, to formal religion, treated of later on, shows 
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clearly the relative position of Nam and lliim in the popular estimation. 
In some })arts of India, Kangra for iiistanec, the 1st of Chet (March- 
April) instead of the 1st of Baisakh (April-May) Is New Yearns Day, 
when It is the custom for (f^ms (musicians) to go from house to house 
singing songs in its honour. It is very unlucky for any one to mention 
the day until the 4dm has mentioned it. It is also a custom to dedicate 
the first spring flower seen on a tree to Afl/M and the second to llarn. 
Both these customs are exhibited in the New Yearns song : — 

The first of flowers for thee, O Name I 
The second, Biin for thee. 

The first of Chet brings luck to him 
That hears it first from me. 

O Krishna of the turban gay 
With jewels fair to see, 

Do thou live on a tliousaiid years 
With thy posterity 1 

The more important words In the original are : — 

Pahild phulji tum Nden kd I 
DAjd ndm. JS'drdyand. 
wbiclii translated literally, mean — 

^The first flower thine, O Name**! 

The second name Narayant^ 

Observe the canonization phaljly of Ihc first spri-ig flower and the 
personification of * The Name ! ^ Sir Kicliard TVaripk; was not prepared 
to explain the origin of thie'eult, which, iiowever, is nutliing new. It 
may have its origin in the fact that Ham, with whom Nditt is now 
specially associated, was an ineariuilion of Vislnm, to repeat whose 
thousand names (Saliasra-miina) was an act of virtue from all time. 
That Vishnu himself was long ag<» eonueeted with ‘The Name ^ Is 
shown by his Sanskrit epithets t)f Natni and Narua’iuimlka.^ 

The custom is whenever a birtli o.^-urs In a house for dums and 
musicians, sucdi as Hijras,- and of.lur liar])ies who scent a fee on these 
occasions, to collect there and sing eongrabiihitoiy songs. It is wonder- 
ful how these peojflc scent oiif. a ])irth, so much so, that I have thought 
of employing ihem as registration agents. A])out the commonest and 
best known song, which is also rather inappropriately sung at weddings, 
is that here given. It is spirited and curious, and boars a resemblance 
in more ways than one to our own Christinas hymns. It describes the 
birth of Rama Chandra-, the great hero aiul incarnation of god (Vishnu), 
the god, in fact, of many parts of India, and god par cxceUence in the 
Sikh theology. His earthly father was the eolebrated king Dasaratha 

' Some Hindu Songs and (Jatilieb iroin the Village-j in Nortlurn India, by 11. C, Tem- 
ple: -S. C. JK., VII, pp. 421-2. 

• Eunuchs wbo go about Urn Punjab and Uniitid Provinces dresied upas women, 
generally not leas than three together, with a drum, and earn a living by attending wed% 
dings, births &c. Their fee is usually a nii»oe. They appear to be dying out ; at .least, all 
1 have seen are old people. 
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HOW known popularly as Jasrat Rai, and his mothor was Kausalya. Tlio . 
song describes the birth as according to the usual inaderu ciisloms. 
The child R&in Chandra is born ; Jasrat R^ii and Kausalya arc delighted ; 
ilie nurse takes and washes him ; the barber 4?oines (as is proper) to 
plant fresh dub glass for luck, while his wife summons the neighbours. 
['he child^s old grand-aunt brings him his first clothes, as is also proper 
and right, since it brings luck ; his aunt is the first to hold him in her arms, 
anJ last, but not least, liis father distributes presents to the poor, while 
the family priest comes ])rowling round for his dues. The name of the 
:uint, however, is Subliadra. Now Subhadra was never tlie aunt of Rarna 
(Jbaiidra, but the sisttu* of Krishna, the great god of so many of the 
Hindus, and also an incarnation of Vishnu. Here, then, we have 
another insttuicc of what is so common and puzzling in modern Hindu 
folklore, the mixture of classical legends. I have previously given two 
I ongs which also mix up the stories ot R^ma and Krishna. The con- 
fusion may have arisen thus: both are ' GoiP and ])oth favourite 
subjects of song: atTd besides there were three Riii ns, all supposed to 
he incarnations of God. T.icy lived oviilently in diff n-ent ages, and 
probably in llie following order : — Parasu Rama, axe Ram, root-and- 
In’auch Ram, the champion of the priests (Brahmans) against the 
warriors (Kshatriyas) ; llama Chandra, gentle Ram ; and Bala Rama, 
strong. R^una, brother and companion of Krishna. Bala Rama and 
Rama Chandra have probably been mixed up in popular songs, and 
Uicre is nothing unlikely In this. It is a simple mess compared with 
some the bards have got into. 

One of the prettiest and most widely-spread customs in North 
India is the swinging in Sawaii (July August), when the rains are 
usually at their height, in honour Krishna and lladha. Tt is done 
for luck apparently, much as our Cliristmas pijs are eaten, and seems 
to have no ulterior object. Everyone who wishes to be lucky during 
tin.^ coming year must swing at least once during Sawan. Like most 
customs of i'his sort, it is coidlncd almost cniirely to women and 
children, whose swings may be seen hanging from the branches of trees 
in every garden and along tlie roadside, by villages, bazaars, and 
dwellings. Couiiected with this is the Doll fa-ir (Qurioti kd mela) 
carried on during the whole of Sawan, and with the same object of 
[>rocuring good luck in the future, (bistoins diJTcr in various parts as 
to the mauuer of conducting the fair, but In KUiigra every man, woman 
and child goes at least once to the riverside during the month, wearing 
a doll at the Ijreast. 'I'lie visit to the riverside must be on a Sunday, 
Tuesday or Thursday, and must liave been ])i’eviously fixed on by a 
kind of private promise or vow. Arrived at tlie river the doll is thrown 
in, and the supdrstition is, that, as the doll is cooled by the water, so 
the mind will Ijo cooled (eased) i)y the action during the coming year. 
There is a song sung on tliese occasions by the children having allusion 
to the advent of tlic wagtails as a sign of the time for the Doll Fair 
having arrived. It is also sung in the Sftwan swings : — 

Fly, fiy the wagtails so’’; 

Mother, ^tis the rainy month ; 
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Mother, /tifi the rainy month. 

Yes, my darling*, mother O 
Fly, fly the wagtails so ; 

Mother, we must go and swing, 

Yes, my darling, mother O.^ 

The patron saints op the trader and artizan castes. 

The system of saintly patronage, exempUfieJ in Mediueval Europe, 
was in force in Hindu society from an early period. Thus Visvakarma 
is the patron deity of the workers in wood ami indeed of all crafts men. 

lint the system found a fuller development in medijeval Islam. 
Thus Adam was the first builder and sower ; Setli the first manufac- 
turer of buttons and wool-carder ; Enoch the first tailor and clerk ; 
Noah the first carpenter and joiner (in the later tradition of the 
Moslems Joseph was venerated as a carpenter and Jacob as a joiner) ; 
Hud the first merchant; Saleh the first camel-driver; Abraham the 
first milkman and later, when he received from God the command to 
build the Ka^aba, the first builder ; Ismail the first hunter; and Isaac the 
first herdsman ; Jacob the first who led a life of contemplation ; Joseph 
(the Egyptian) the first watch-maker, because he busied himself witli 
tills invention while in prison, in order to decide the time of the 
morning and evening prayers ; Job, as the patient one, was the patron 
of all unfortunates; Jethro of the blind; Moses was a shepherd, as well 
as pastor of men ; and liis brother Aaron a mizfr, t.e. minister and 
representative ; Sil-keEel was the first baker ; Lot the first chrono- 
grapher, Esdras the first donkey-herd ; Daniel the first interpreter ; 
David the inventor of coats of mail ; and Solomon gained his daily 
bread by basket-making ; Zacharlab was the first hermit ; John 
a shaikh ; Jeremiah a surgeon ; Samuel a sand-diviner ; Lokman a 
learned man ; John a fisherman; Jesus a traveller ; and Muhammad a 
merchant.^ 

Hence the patron saint of the Hindu weavers being Kabir they 
call themselves Kabirbaiisi, just as the tailors are called Namdevi from 
Nanideo and are offended by being called Jul4ha or Darzf. So too 
Hindu barbers sometimes resent being called Nai and call themselves 
Sainbhagti.’ Sain Bhagat was a llaja^s barber and deeply religious. 
Once sunk in meditation be forgot to wait on the Kaja but the deity 
did his Work for liiiu. When Sain Bhagat learnt of this ho devoted 
the rest of his life to religion^ In the Punjab plains the Hindu 
weavers are also called llamddsias or followers of Guru Ram Das, 
but this term appears to be restricted to the Chamdrs who live by 
weaving.^' 

iS.C.Ro VIL PP.42G-7,, 


*‘^011 Hammer i CondantinopoUs und der JBosphoms, II, pp. 395-6. I am iadob ted 
for tliiB reference to Dr. J, Horovits. 

» N, I. N. Q., I., i 72, 

^ Jb., § 163. 

• Jb., § 643. 
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The spiritual ancestor, as he may be called, is held in such respect 
that a oath is nwer taken on his name. Indeed there is much 
reluctance to swear by it at all. 

The Muhammadan weavers are great observers of the ’Id-ul-fitr 
which is described as the festival of the J alphas, just as <,ho ^ld-uz-zuh4 
is said to be held in special esteem by the Qassabs, the Sliab-i barat by 
the comb-makers {^anghighar) and the Muharram by the Sayyids.* 

S4dhua bhagat is the patron saint of butchers. He was once 
going to kill a goat, but the animal threatened vengeance on him In 
the next life, so be joined the sect of ‘ SAdhs,’ whence his name. 
Another story is that he was a Muhammadan, but this is inconsistent 
with his name, which appears in many folk-songs 2 

Some other patron saints are: Omes Karim, Pir of the comh- 
raakors ; Sh4h Madar, Pir of the jugglers ; and Prom Tot, g^iru of 
the Uddsis. But the last-named appears unknown to tlic Uddsis them- 
selves and nothing can be ascertained regarding him. 

'N, 1. N. Q..T,§ 643.’ 

^ n., § 0, 
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Hinduism in the Himalayas. 

In the preceding sections a good many facts relating to Hinduisriri 
in the hills have been given in their appropriate places, biit^ many have 
been omitted, These are now given in a special snb-section in which the 
arrangement will be much the same as that in Hinduism itself. Dis- 
tinctive as Hinduism in the Himalayas is, miiny or most of its facts 
could have l)eou with at least eijual propriety given a place in (-rthodox 
Hinduism, and very little doubt may be felt that a pkee in it could be 
found for every cult and temple, rfie and obseivanoe, yet to be noted. 
But while Him'ilayan Hinduism does not really differ in kind from the 
Hinduism of the ))iains, it is biiddy distinctive in degree, reiaining much 
Ibat is older than Buddlnsm and more still that is older than latter-day 
Hinduism. Nag-worship for example must havi' existed long before 
Biiddbisin arose It must have been absorbed by that creed after the 
first fervour of the early Buddhists had ec)ol<*d down and left them more 
tolerant of popular and primitive cults, and then when Huddhlsm perished 
it must have survived in almost its original forms, nnaffected by the 
religion which the Stale bad adopted, ljut noi imposed on the people. 

Regarding the legend of Tikkar Nag, given at p, 159 mproj Mr. 
J, D, Anderson, C. S., writes:— 

The Nag never came down to Suni itself but stayed up round 
Tikkar, where the three Stut-es of Kumharsain, Madlian and Bhajji 
join (? is there always a. Ndg at a tri junction). The Koti people 
say that it ought to he a (lancsh, hut Ibis is, I tl link, a perversion. 
The Bhajji god who kept the Nag out. from the Basantpur-Sdni valley 
is called Danri or Saisahan, the god with the strength of lOOO 
arras, He is a god of Ihe low ravines : whenever there is a consider- 
able volume of wat(‘r betwjeen Arki and Sum' this god is worshipped. 
This is interesting, as Emerson has a certain amuant of information 
to show that Nag is a river god. Hero however the Nag is definitely 
the god of a high place, and Ids rival, wlio is anthropomorphic in the 
strictest, sense, holds tlie river valleys whicli incidentally swarm 
with snakes. He has however one ])oint in common with the N,‘ig : 
no one in his ild(]a dares slee]> on a bed, if they do the god at 
once tips him off. Ho is also a sanitary god : if any person washes 
clothes or his person in the under liis protection, he is stricken 
with leprosy. 

Jn^Kulu the rainbow is called Rudhi Ntlgau the ‘ old she-snake ^ ; 
Diack, KulvM IHalecln page 54. This points to the Ntig being re- 
garded as a rain or water-god, as he usually is in the Simla 
Hills. But in Chamba the Nag is described as a whitish-coloured 
snake that frequents house-walls and is said to drink milk : its 
presence is regarded as a good omen and puja and incense are offered to 
it. The sotar is another snake, uniform in thickness and believed to 
have a mouth at each end, whence it is called dommha, and It is 
believed that any one bitten by it will he bitten again every year. * 

Hinduism in the The liinduism of the Himalayan areas 

differs considerably from that of the plains. Jt would seem that in all 
Clmmba Qazi iim\ p. 8t). 
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motmtainous countries^ the grandeur of their natural features and the 
magnitude of the physical forces displayed lead the inhabitants to defy 
the natural objects by which they are surrounded, or rather to assign to 
eacli its presiding genius, and to attribute to those demons more or 
less malevolent character. ^ The greater gods, indeed, are not unrepre- 
sented in the Punjab Himalayas. There are the usual thdhmlwdrm 
sacred to Vishnu in some one of his forms, and sltivdlas dedicated to 
Shiva ; but though Naths, with their ears bored in lioiiour of the 
latter god, are to be found in unusual numbers, these deities are little 
regarded by the people, or at any rate by those of the villages. The 
malignant and terrible Kali Devi, on the other hand, is worshipped 
throughout the Kangra mountains ; and to her, as well as to the lha 
presently to be mentioned, human sacrifices were offered up to the 
period of our rule. An old cedar free was cut down only a few years 
ago to which a girl used formerly lo be offcjred airnaially, the families of 
the village taking it in turn to supply the victim ; and when the 
V^icoroy opened the ,fSirhind Canal in November 1882, the people of 
the lower hills Ixdlcvcd that 200 of tlu' prisoiK'rs who had been employed on 
the works were V(^leas(*(l on condition of their furnishing a similar 
number of girls to be sacrificed at the inaugural (JoremoTiy, and lit fires 
and beat drums and sat up for several nights in order to keep oft* any who 
might be prowling about in 8t‘arcli of female children for this purpose. 
But the every-day wor. hi]) of the villager is confined to the lhas 
or genii of the trees, rocks, and caves of Laliul, and tlte local spirits 
or demons of Kulu, variously known as deofiU oi* godlings, Bevis 
who are apparently the corresponding female divinities, Rikhis and 
Munis or local saints, Sidhs or genii of tlu' lull-tops and high places, 
Jognfs or wood fairies, Nags or snake gods, aaid by many other names, 
though for practical purposes little distinction is apparently drawn 
lietwTOJi the various classes.*'^ A favourite situation for a. shrine is 

' 1 shall not attcm])t to distinguish Iho various grades of belief which obtain in the 
different Ilim ilayan ranges j but it ina^ h ; said gouor ally tliut the deeper you penetrate 
into the mountains, the more elementary is the worsliip and the more malevolent are the 
deities. 

* ‘‘ Tlu're is one curious differoiiee between the gods oF the hills jiml those of tlic plains 
rind that is, that many oF the Former are purely lerritorial, (rjicli little state or group of 
vdlag(*s having its own deity, and tlio huundaricjs between their jurisdictions being very 
elearly oollned, TIu' god Si'pur, in whose honour (he well -known Sipi fair is hold near Simla, 
lost his nose in an attcni])t to steal a deodar tree from the territory of a neighbouring rival; 
tor the latter woke up and started in pursuit, on whieh Sipur not only foil down in his 
elarm and broke his nose, but he dropped the tree, which is, I. am told, still growing upside 
down to at! ost the trut h of the story. The only territorial god of the plains that Iran 
remember is Bhnniia, the god of the village. Terhaps the cVilTeroncc may ho due to the 
striking manner in which Tisatiin^ lias marked off the Himalayan territory into small valleys 
separated by grand and diffieult mountain ranges.’' So Sir Dciizil Ibbctscm wrote. But 
the feudaBsm of the liills is not wholly territorial. lu this cpunoction Mr. H. W. Emer- 
son observes; — ‘‘ lu olden days the personal bond was bo strong that it often continued 
to exist for generations aftov tlio herediUiry ruler Imd cca-ed to exercise sovereign power 
ever the land^ oF big former sahjecls. For example, the petty principality of Sairi was 
conquered by Bashahr many years ago and absorbed within the boundaries of the latter 
*-tate. The peasantry, however, though compelled by force to p..y regular imp )8ts, steadily 
denied all obligation to contribute their inouthly quota to the corvee, nor was it imposed 
upon them uiilil two or three years ago. Also they still call the rop re .tentative of the 
Satri family by his ancient title, contribnt iug towards his marriage and other expenses 
as though he was in fact their natural ruler. The nature of the link binding together 
toe sovereign and the land-owning classes was the more rtpptrriafod by the latter because 

BBB 
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a forest, a mountain peak, a lake, a cave, or a waterfall •, but almost 
' every village has its own temple, and the priests are generally drawn 
from among the people themselves. Brahmans and other similar priestly 
classes seldom ofBciating. Idols are almost unknown or, where found, 
consist of a rude unhewn stone ; but almost every deity has a metal 
mask which is at stated periods tied on to the top of a pole dressed up to 
represent the human form, placed in a sedan chair, and taken round 
to make visits to the neighbouring divinities or to be feasted at a 
private house in fulfilment of a vow. Each temple has its own feasts 
also, at which neighbouring deities will attend, and on all such occasions 
sheep or goats arc sacrificed and oaten, much hlll-beor is drunk, and 
the people amuse themselves with dances in which the man-borne 
deity is often pleased to join. There are also other domchtic powers, 
such as Kala Bii*, Nar Singh, the />nris or fairies, and the like 
who have no shrines or visible signs, but are feared and propitiated in 
various ways. Thus for the ceremonial worship of Kala J3ir and N^ir 
Singh, a black and white : oat respectively are, kept in the houpe. 
Sacrifice of animals is a universal religious rite, and is made at weddings, 
funerals, festivals, harvest time, on beginning ploughing, and on all 
sorts of occasions for purposes of purification, propitiation, or thanks- 
giving. The wat(T-coiirse8, the sprouting seeds, the ripening ears are 
all in charge of separate genii who must be duly propitiated. 

** Till the festival of the ripening gialn has been coh^bratetl, no one is allowed to cut 
grass or any groeu thing with a sickle made of ir n, as in such case the ficId*god would 
hcconie augry. and send frost to destroy or injure the harvest. If therefore a L^hula 
wants grass before the harvest sacrifice, he must cut it with a sickle made of the horn of 
an ox or bheep, or tear it off with the hand. The iron ticlle is used as soon as the 
harvest lias bceu declared to be comincuced by the porformauce of the sacridee. Infrac- 
tions of this rule were formerly severely punished ; at present a fine of one or two 
rupees suffices.’^ 

Ibbetson, All misforluiie or sickness is attributed to the malice of some 

t 238. Q|. saint, and the i)riest is consulted as is the bhagat 

in \\\o plains. Indeed the hill priests serve as a sort of oracle, and 
are asked for advice on every conceivable subject ; when ^^by whisking 
round, by flogging thoinselves with chains, and so on, they got into 
the properly exhausted and inspired state, and gasp out brief oracular 
answers Magic and witchcraft and the existence of witches and 
sorcerers arc firmly believed in. In tlie Hill States, if epidemic attack 
or other misforlnne befall a village, the soothsayer, there called chla or 
Slisciple^, is consulted, and he fixes under inspiration upon some 
woman as tlio witch in fault. If the woman confess, she Is purified by 
they theinselvcB relied, and in fact &tiU rely, on a similar relation in dealing with their 
aiicesi ral servants.** 

Mr. H, Fjrson, C. S., rotes a somewhat similar case of an ccclcMastical jurisdiction 
having no relation to any political one : 

'’The LagAl ildga, which comprises the four ko^ts of Tarapur, Chaparsa and Mangafh 
in toaztri Lag Maharaja, and Dughi Lag in tvaziri Lag-Sari, has a separate system of deoids 
and dem. At Ua head is Devi Phungni and below her are tbo Narains of the the 

•phdti devis and village gcdlings. Of these Deo Gauhari alone seems to be not wholly of 
this ildqa as he has a temple also at Dhalpur on tl e plain near SnUaiipur. Devf Phungni 
was catled up hy the of Riipi tlm other day and reproached with not having Sent rain. 
She was given a date for it to fall — and it came ! The Klaike ceremony is common and 
is probably a lolio of human sacrific ns the man cho.'ini ito repro'^ent the vicllml is peltol 
with stones, shams dead and i« carried round the vilhige before hccj.ios to again. But 
Lag41 does not seem to have had a sooular origia, for the people say that they never had a 
ihdkttr of iheir own, but were abvnys under the Hdjds of Kuhi **. 
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the chela^ the sacrifice of a he-goat forming the principal feature in 
the ceremony. But if she deny the accusation, she will be tried by one 
of several kinds of ordeal very similar to those once practised in Europe, 
those by water and by hot iron being among them. Tree worship still 
flourishes. Mr. Alexander Anderson wrote : — 

matters of every -day importance, sucli as cattle-disease, health, good crops dc., 
ill short in worldly affairs generally, the people of Kulu go to the old deodar trees in 
the middle of the forest whore there is often no temple at all, and present a piece of 
iron to propitiate the deity. Such trees are common in Kulu, and the number of Iron 
nails driven into them shows that this form of worship is not dying out 

Both men and women of all classes eat meat, with the exception 
of widows ; spirits and fermented liquids are commonly drunk, and 
Brahmans will eat when seated alongside of the lower castes, though 
not, of course, at their hands. The local saints and divinities are, 
unlike their rivals in the plains, all Hindu, with the doubtful exceptions 
of Guga Pir, and of Jamlu, a demon of Malana in Kulu, who possessed 
great virtue before our rule, bis village being a city of refuge for 
criminals, and whose* hereditary attendants form aii exceedingly peculiar 
body of men who are looked upon collectively as the incarnation of the 
divinity, are apparently of a race distinct from that of the hill-men, 
intermarry only among themselves, speak a dialect which is unintelligible 
to the people of the country, and use their reputation for uncanniiiess 
and the dread of their god as the means of wholesale extortion from 
their superstitious neighbours.'-* Jamlu is said to be a Musalman be- 
cause animals offered to him have their throats cut. But' neither he 
nor his worship bears any other trace of IsTSm, and his attendants are 
Hindus. His incarnation, too, is known as It A Beo, while his sister 
is called Prini Devi.^ The other deofds indeed refuse to visit him, 
and pretend to treat him as an outcast ; hut he revenges himself by 
assuming a superiority to them all which in old days sometimes took the 
practical form of a successful demand for a part of their property. 
In the lower hills the Muhammadan saints re-appear as Baba Fata, B4ba 
Bhopat, and their friends, and the majority of their worshippers are again 
Hindus. 

In Suket the temple of the Sun, known as the Suraj Kund, was 
built by the Rijd Garur Chand (or Sain) and his consort. In front of 
it is a tank or kiind which gives it its name and adds to its beauty. The 
idol, of brass, is flanked by two horses, a bdlUht in height, thus giving 
it the appearance of a chariots 

Memorial tablets are also found at Rampur in Bashahr. Occasion- 
ally they contain figures of male servants who died with their chief — 

^ The name deoddr (Deva-daru) means 'the divine tree*. It is applied to the 
Himalayan cypress (Cupressus torulosa) in Ealu, and in Ldhul to the Juniperus excelsa. 
The Himalayan cedar {Cedrus deodara) is called by the people dear or ^elo, not 
deodar. — D. I. 

» There is a tradition that they were depoi ted to their present homfs by one of #ho 
"Rmperors as a punishment for some offence* [ D. I. ] 

* Mr. Fyson observes that the Prini people deny this relationship. Sir Alexander Diack 
says that Gyephan, the god of Lahul, is Jamlu's brotlier and Hirma, the goddess to whom 
is attributed the peopling of Kulu, his sister : Kuluhi Dialect of Hindi, p. 39. 

* Suket Oaxetteer, pp. 26-7, where a full account of its administration is given. 
Apparently it was not the erection of this temple under the KiuPs influence which led to 
the excommunication of the ndchuhan Brahmans, bat the DevPs warnings against tbe 
fari)ihii§ and her infliction of epilepsy on hia son. 
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a survival of the primitive idea that the R i ja must enjoy the same 
state in the next world as in this. Mr. H. W. Emerson has 
come across a curious salt superstition in Mandl. He noticed that 
just before crossing a stream a villager picked up a stone and when 
he passed a certain spot threw it on a large pile of similar stones. He 
was told that a widow had been burnt there, that her spirit still 
haunted the place and that every passer-by must placate it with an 
offering. 

Another interesting case of memorial stones is that of the rude 
slabs erected before a few village temples in Maudi with figures of 
deceased diviners carved on them. The idea here is that their spirits 
should serve tiie god. 

. TflE LeoENI) OE MAHAStJ De »TA, 

Mahasii, doubtless a corruy)tion of Maba-Siva, is the god who 
gives his name to the Mahfisn hills. Tu the legeinl that follows lie 
appears in quadruple formas four hrothers, just is 'Jlaiia Sur ha^^ four 
sons.^ 

When Krishna disappeared at tlie end of Dwapar Yug, the 
Pandavas followed him. On their road to Badri-kashram they crossed 
the Tons, and Raja Yndhishthir, si rink with i be beauty of the places, 
ordered Viswakanna to build a temjile lliere. Here the Pandavas, 
with Draupadi, lialted 0 days. TTiey named the plaee Hanoi, and 
thcuce journeyed by tli“* Gangotri and Jamnutri ravines, through Kedar, 
to Badri Nath, where they disappeared, and the Kali Yug began. 

At its commencement (Innojis waaidere I over IJttara Khanda, 
devouring the people and plundering towns and villages Tiie gM’eatest 
of demons was Kirrnar, who had Beslii, Sengi, and a of minor 

demons under him at Maindaraili, on the 1^ons, whence they ravaged 
towns and villages, until the people souglit refuge in cliffs, caves and 
ravines. The demons devoured every one ^\ho came in llieir way. 
Once the seven sons of lluiui Prahman, who practised penance in tlio 
Deoban forest, went bathe In the Tons river and encountered Kirmar, 
who devoured them mII. 

As they did not return for some time, their mother set out in search 
for them, but when she reached the river without getting any clue to 
her sons, she eat down on its liank and began to weep bitterly. Mean- 
while Kirmar. passing by, was struck with her beauty and asked why 
she wept-. Kirtakd turned to him and said her seven sons had gone to 
bathe in the river and had not returned liooie. Ileari.ig this. Kirmar 
said I am fascinated by thy ht'anty. ■' If thou wilt accede to my 
hearths desire, I will extinguish the lire of my heart and will be grateful 
to thee and try to help thee in this dilliculty. I am a bravo man, 
descended from Hawan. 1 have won the kingdom of these hills 
through the strength of my own arm 

The chaste wife was terrified at these words and they increased her 
grief. In her distress she began to iway, saying, ^ O Lord, the giver 
of all boons, everything rests with thee b 

» Temple’s Legends of the Punjab, Ill,pp. 364 et seqq. 
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Dohd (couplet!)^ 

Puttar duJch duJchid bhau 
Par-bal abald dj. 

Satti ho sat jdt hai, 

Rdkho, Ishwar^ Idj* 

I was distressed at the loss of my sons. 

To-day I am a woman in another's power. 

A chaste woman whose chastity is like to be lost, 

O God, keep my chastity I 

After this she took her way home, and by the power of v God the 
demon's sight was affected, so that Kirtak4 became invisible to him as 
she passed. She then told the story to her husband, saying with clasp- 
ed hands that Durga^Devi would be pleased with her devotion and 
destroy the demons, for she alone was endowed with the power of avert- 
ing such evil. The demons had corrupted religion, outraged chastity 
and taken men's lives. 

On hearing this, her husband said they would go and worship 
Hat-koti Isbwari IVIata, So Hiina went to the goddess with his wife. 
He first offered her flowers, and then prayed to Hdteshwarl Durga with 
the eight hands. While he prayed he unsheathed a dagger and was 
about to cut off bis own liead with it, when the goddess revealed her 
spirit to him, caught liis hand, and said : — I am greatly pleased with 
thy devotion. Go to the mountains of Kashmir, pray to God, and 
all thy desires will he fulfilled. Shiv-ji wiil he pleased and will fulfil 
thy desires. Go there cheerfully and there will be no obstacle in thy 
way 

Obeying the order of the goddess, Huna went at once, and in a 
few days reached his destination. After his departure, he gave up 
eating grain and lived on vegetables. He also gave up clothes, using the 
hark of trees for his dress. He spent most of his time in worship, 
sometimes standing on one toe. When Shiv-ji was pleased with him, 
the spirit of the four-armed image addressed him, saying, ^ I am 
greatly pleased with thee : ask me any boon which thou desirest 

On hearing these words from the god Siva, Huna clasped his 
hands and said : — O Siva, thou hast power to kill the demons. Thou 
hast power to repel nil enemies and to remove all difficulties. I pray 
and worship the Ganges, the saviour of the creatures of the three worlds, 
which looks most beautiful as it rests on thy head. There are no words 
to describe thy glory. The beauty of thy face, which is so brilliant 
with the serpents hanging round thy neck, beggars all description. I 
am highly indebted'to the goddess of Hdt-koti, at whose feet I bow 
my head, and bv whose favour I and my wife are so fortunate as to see 
thee in Kfili Yug'\ 

Uttar Khdntf rdhshas hase^ manuhho^ hd harte dhdr, 

Kul mulh barhdd hiydf dbddt hogdi ujaf* 
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Turn h% Rudar^ turn M Bishnu Nand Qopdl. 

Duhh hud sur sddhuo^ ko^ mdro rdhshas tat-hdU 

Sat guitar mujh das he nahdn gae jah parbhdt, 

Jab ghat gaye nadt Tons he jinlco Kirmar hhdyo eh sdtK 

^^The demoas who dwelt in the Northern region are preying upon 
the people. 

They have laid waste the country and the people have fled. 

Thou only art Ruddar (Siva), thou alone art Bishnu Nand Gopal* ^ 

The sages and devotees are in distress, kill the demons at once. 

Early in the morning the seven sons of me, thy slave, went to bathe, 

When they reached the banks of the river Tons, Kirmar ate them 
at once 

(u 

The god Siva was pleased at these words and said : — O Rikhi, the 
people of the Kdli Yug being devoid of religion have lost all strength. 
I admire thy sincere love and true faith, esf^ecially as thou didst not 
lose heart in worshipping me. Hence all thy desires shall be fulfilled, and 
1 have granted thee the boon asked for. Bo not anxious, for all the 
devils will be killed in a few days^^. 

Doha [couplet). 

Bidd hiyo jah Bipra Jco, diyi ahshat^ phul, chirdg, 

Sahti rup pahle pargat gai Mainddrath he hag, 

Qliar jdo Bipra apne^ rahho mujh par fek, 

Sahti rup ho ang se, ho^gaye deb aneh, 

Farga^e ang se debte^ rom rom se blr, 

Istri sahit bidd hlyd, ‘ rahho man me^ dh{r\ 

’•’When (the god) bade the Brahman farewell, he gave him rice, 
flowers and a lamp, 

A Sakti (goddess) first appeared in the garden at Maindarath. 

Go home. Brahman, and place reliance on me. 

Countless divinities arose from the body of the Sakti. 

Gods appeared from her body, and heroes from her every hair. 

She dismissed him with his wife, saying ' keep patience in thy 
heart * 

When the god gave Huna Rikhi leave to go, he gave him rice, a 
vessel containing flower and a lamp, and said, O Kishi, go home and 
keep thy confidence in me. A Sakti (goddess) will first appear in the 

» Jlxplainedto mean ‘ the eon of Nand, i.e. Krishna \ 
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garden at Mainddrath. Numerous demons will come out of her thimble, 
and every hair of her body will send forth a hero. Do rot lose courage 
but go home with thy wife. Keep the garland of flowers, the rice, and 
the lamp which I have given thee concealed beneath the pipal tree whicli 
stands in the garden behind thy house, and perform the customary dajly 
worship of all these. Dij|ht this lamp and offer me flowers and incense 
on the amdwm of Bhddon anti thereafter worship me with a sincere heart. 
Also perform a jdrjaran.^ on that date for one day and night. By so doing 
thou wilt, on the third day, observe a Sakti emerge from the ground 
with a fountain. Flames will then be visible all around. Prom her 
forehead and other limbs will spring gods, who will be named after the 
member from which tlicy Avere born. The four gods, called the N% 
Chauth or Mahasd, will appear on the fourth of the light half of 
BliMdon. Those who appear on <he following day, ie. the 5th, will 
bo cal lt d Kiyalu and ihinar. Moreover, many distinguished above 
the rest by th^r courage will spiing from the SaktPs hair. They 
will kill tlie demons ai^d give great happiness to the people. They will 
lix their capital at Hanoi, which was foninled by the Pandavas 

Wlien this boon was granted to Iliina Rikbi, he walked round the 
god and paid lum obei.sanco. After this he went his way homewards 
and the god disappeared. 

After many days the Riklii reached home with his wife, and 
acting on the go(Ps directions carefully placed the lamp, flowers and rice 
oil the prescribed spot. On tlie amdwuH of Blitidon ho worshipped and 
lighted the lamp. On the third day a fonnfain sprung up, wherein the 
^^'akti ai)pear0d. 


Chaupdi. 

Bhmii se upm Mata Veo Ldri, 

Than Deo Mdtd ho Kongo re Bdri, 

‘^Mother Deo l^ari appeared from the earth. 

The temple of Deo Mata (was named) the Ban of Kongo 
Til M yog, yngti, tu hi yog mdL 
De, Mdtd, barJian de painde men Idu 
Tlioii only art devotion and the law, thou art the mother of the age 
O Mother, give us tliy promise to lead us on the (right) path 
Mdthe hale Mat re agni re gethe, 

Botha rdj{ Mahdsu hoi suraj re bhekhe. 

On the Mother^s head burnt a fire of faggots, 

Mahasu was born with lustre like the rays of the sun 

^Jdgarun (from Sanskrit Jdgarana) nieaiiB keeping awake the whole night in devotion, 
* By MahdiMiii beennso it was close to hii own temple. 
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OhhaU se mdrte Ohakkar chdl^ 

Janamd Ohdlda^ Udtd re Idl, 

Placing her hand round her breast, 

The Mother brought forth her son, Ohalcl^'^ 

Mdtd Deo Ldri ne hath Me IchaTe 
Bdshalc Tahdsi dono hath dS jhaTe, 

Mother Deo Lavi raised her hands. 

Bdshak^ and Pabdsi both sprang from hei two hands 
Ohauth men upne Mahdsu char, 

Panchnii hui tithi dt Deo Kiydlu Bandr, 

The four Mahasus were born on the fourth. ^ ^ 

On the fifth were created the gods Kiyalu and Bftnar 
Sher Kdlid Kiydlu hoe Bothe re wnzir, 

Romo hoe romo de nau lakh Mr, 

Sh4r Kalia and Kiyalu became the ministers of Botha. ^ 

Nine lakhs of heroes sprang from every hair^^ 

Hdth jore Hiina gayd paire pc jdi : 

* Sah manuhh lic^ Mailed, rdhshasd lchdl\ 

“ Huna fell at her feet witli clasped hands : 

* All mankind has been devoured by the denuns, () Alistress ^ ^ \ 

Hath hande pair shir Idyd jdnu : 

‘ Mainddratk Tdlo dd Kirmar ddno *\ 

With clasped hands and feet he placed his head on her knees : 

‘ Kirmar, the demon (dwells) in the Ataindarath Lake ^ 

Kathfhi hoi saind Mainddrath he bag, 

Ohdr hhdi Mahdstt hardi re dg, 

“The armies were arrayed in the garden of Maindarath. 

The four Afahdsu brothers were like the fire''®. 

' B£shak is also called Chalda, i,e. the * goer *, tlio scrpeut 

* Of the light half of Bhadon. 

* That is to say, two of the four Mahdsd were created on the 6th of tlic fialt of 
Bhddon. 


* Mahdsti. 

® Of a cow-dung cako. 
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Hune jaiae r{Mde ati hintt Idt : 

Isi Tee kdran oMr Mahdsd dt, 

Huaa, the Rlshi, made a great# prayer ; 

^ The four MaJtidsus for this purpose have oome^ 

Sabhi jabi dehie ne bintt Idt : 

^ Hyd dewe dgyd Deo Ldrt Md/i^ ? 

All the gods made a prayer (saying) ; 

' What are the orders of the goddess Deo Ldri M4i ^ ? 

Jab dt dgyd Sri Devi Mat: 

‘ Kirmar Keshi rdhshaa ho turn do ghat \ 

‘ Then Si i Dovi Mdi gave orders : 

^ You must kill tli^ demons Kirmar and K(5shi ^ 

Oliambola. 

Udjd Rihli^clioliyd Idyo tero ndw* 

Raj an ko rdj ndio tero ndw, 

<^Thy name is king of Rikh-choliyd. 

Thy name is king of kings 

Kungu^ hasiuri^ Rdjd^ gtigld ho dhup^ 

Olidr Bhdt Mahdstt Nardin ho rup. 

Rdjan ho rdj t dw tero ndw. 

With saffron, musk, and fragrant resin and incense. Raja, 

The, four Mahdsd brothers are Nardin incarnate.^ 

Thy name is king of kings 

Hath shanhh, chahhar^ gal samp he hdr^ 

Ohdr bhdt Mahdsu Buddar avatar ; 

Bhehh’dlidri rdjan ho rdj, ndw tero ndw, 

“ With conch and quoit in their hands^ and serpents round their necks, 
The four brothers Mahdsu are Buddar incarnate, 

In spite of all disguise, thy name is king of kings 
Hath shanhh, chahhar gajjd, tirshul, 

Ndch Idyo pari ro, harhhd hoe phdl, 

Bhehh-dhdri rdjtd Idyo tero ndw, 

Rdjan ho rdj, ndio tero ndw, 

' i.e,» Siva. 


oco 
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Conob, quoit, mace and trident in hand, 

Dance of fairies and rain of flowers, 

111 spite of all disguise kingly is thy name, 

Thy name is king of kings 

Uliyd ho ndti Bdjd Bhimld ko jdyo. 

Kashintre chkoti Bdjd Mainddrath dyo, 
lidjan ho rdj^ ndw tero ndw» 

Uliya^s grandson and Raja Bhimld^s son has been born, 

The Rajii left Kashmir^md came to Maindaratb, 

Thy name is king of kings 

Doha {couplet). 

Thdro ant hoi nald^ jdnct Uld param apdr. 

Bliatjat hit hdrne turn hat hidh sete ho avtdr. 

None kuoweth tliy infinity, thy glory is infinite, 

Thou dost take many shapes in order to do good 

B inti sun rihhi h\ parsan hue aiyant. 

Huham diye saindpatton ho * mdro asur iurant \ 

Hearing the prayer, great was the joy of the saints, 

They gave the order to the leaders to slay the demons forthwith 

paly Malidsii kl muvgar hyo hath, 

Mahan rath par Ghd!d<i bait he nau Idkh saind sdth, 

^ Receiving the orders, the Mahasus took bludgeons in their hands. 

Ch^lda sat in his great war chariot at the head of nine 
men 


Birthain yudh IM Mainddrath we»» saind m.dr{ apdr, 

Aisc Shib Shankar hhae jo santan prdn adhdr. 

Battle was first joined at Maiiidilrath and armies were slain. 

It was Shiv Shankar who thus came to save his ilisciples 

hen IJio whole army of the rdkhshasas had been killed, Kirmar 
beat a retreat and came to Majhog, the abode of Singi, the demon. 
There thej" collected their scattered forces, intending to give battle 
afresh. 

Doha (couplet). 

Jab MajJiog men devat pahdnche dn^ 

Singi mdro jab dait, hud yudh ghamsdn. 

When the .deotds reached Majhog, 

They killed Singi, the demon, and a desperate battle was fought 
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On hearing of the slaying of Singi Rdkhshas by Sher Kiili, and that 
most of his men were slain, Kirmar fled to Kiniri Khandai, a village 
on the river bank, but was pursued by the deotds* When he was about 
to hide in a ravine of Mount Khanda, he was overtaken by Chalda 
Mahasd, who rode on a throne of flowers borne by two soldiers. 

Doh4 {couplet in Pahdri)* 

Khan4dt jane khe pdwd thd thdo, 

Bir hhdne^ the Rdjie khdn4i ri Ido 
He took refuge under a rock in the village of Khandai, 

Intending to sinlte with his sword liis opponent 

When Sri Chalda'^ kilted the demon, a large force of other gods 
reached him. 

^ Doha {couplet in Pahari). 

Sdth larnu deote kharie^ khdndd, 

Qhdt huwe^ rdkshas Idi Idi handd. 

All the gods attacked with their swords 
And cut the demons to pieces 

After killing the demon Kirmar, all the gods threw flowers over 
Sri Chalda and paid homage to him. 

DohA {couplet). 

Adi Kali Yug m^n Kirmar My 6 rdj, 

Sant mahatma ko dukh diyo dait samdj, 

Kirmar ruled the world in the beginning of the Kali Yug. 

Ttue demon brotherhood caused great trouble to the saints and the 
nien of God 

Sab devan ke deh hai Mahdsu kartar, 

Kirmar ddi mdrke^ dir kiyo mahi-bhdr, 

“ I'he lord Mahisu is the god of all gods. 

Killing the great Kirmar, he has' lightened , the burden of the 

Worhr^ 

Yah charitr Mahddev kd chit de sune jo koi, 

Sadd rahe sukh sampadd aur muktl phal hoi. 

He who listens to this story of Mah4dev with a sincere heart, 

Will always remain happy and attain the fruit of salvation * 

' Prom hhdn^nu, to break, in Pahdrf. 

• Lit., ‘ raUinp; high \ 

* I. e,j Mahasil. 

♦ Qhdi htivfc, * arc killing 
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After killing Kirmar, all the gods encamped in a field near 
Khan4Hi and the place came to bo called Dev-k4-khatal. It still 
forms the jdgtr of Dev Banar. The place in Khandai, where Kirmar 
met his death, still retains the marks of his sword on a rock. Travellers 
and passers-by worship this stone by offering flowers, and also express 
gratitude to Mahasu. 

Next morning at daybreak Iliiiia Rikhi came to Mah^lsu with clasp- 
ed hands and expressed joy at Kirmar^s death. He further begged 
that the demon, Keshi, who had made Hanoi his abode and was destroy- 
ing its people should ho killed, adding that the place was a delightful 
one, as it had a fine temple, that the rippling waves of the river by 
which it l.iy added beauty to its scenery, that it was a place of sanctity 
and would be better under his rule than under the demon s, and that 
it was therefore right that the de noii sliould be killed. 

Hearing this the god marched his army in that direction, and on 
the march they passed Salua Patti, a village in Riwmgarh, near which 
lived another demon in a tank, receiving its water from the Pabar. 
When the flower-t’r;roue of Mahasii reached this spot he saw a demon 
dancing in the tank and making a noise. Sri Natari Ji said to 
Mahasu : — ^ This is a fearsome sight When Mahasii heard 
Uma Shankwri^s words he knew by the might of his knowledge that this 
was the demon spoken of by the ri/c/ii. lie stopped his throne and 
destroyed the demon on the spot by muttering some charms, which had 
such power that even to this day the river does not make any sound as 
it flows. Hence the place is called Nashudi. 

Doha, 

Bdjd jari-bhartha deote re hdjd^ 

Bo(ha Edjd Mahasu llanola hhe hirajd* 

Jari-hhartJiy the music of the gode, wa^ played. 

When Botha, Raja and Mahasu left for Hanoi 
Mahdrdj Malidsu Ohdlda Pahdsi, 

Hanoi dekhtro haliute mano dd lidsc, 

Mah^raj Mahasu, Chalda and Pabasi, 

The gods laughed greatly in their hearts on seeing HauoP'’. 

Ohhotd chhotd hahuU deOy 
Sri Botha Mahasu deote rd deo. 

There are many minor gods, 

But Sri Botha Mahasu is the god of gods.'^ 

When Sri Maloisii reached Hanoi with hi-^ army, ho asked Hun^ 
Rikhi if it was the resort of Keshi the demon. The latter humbly 
replied that it was, but he added that tlie demon someLimes haunted the 
Masmor mountains, and had pcrhajis gone in that direction and that 
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preparatious for his destruction should be made at once. Upon this all 
the gods held a council and sent Sri ChUda with Sher Kalia, Kola and 
others to the mountains of Masmor to kill the other warrior-gods. They 
set out in search of the demon. This song of praise was sang : — 

Ten Hanole^ Bajed^ phulo^ M hdv^^ 

Ghdr hhdi Mdhasu Mdtd Beo Ldri, 

Rdjan ho rdj^ ndw tero ndiv. 

Bhesh-dhdri Rdjd-ji 
' Rdnif Rdjd ndwe, parjd naive.' 

Raja thou hast a garden of flowers in thy Hanoi, 

The abode of the foiir Mahasus aud their mother. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

In spite of all tTisguise thou art Lord, 

The queen, the king and his subjects bow down to thee 

Totgi, 

Khan^dii ddhd ndmi elior^ 

Le chdo pdlgt men uhld Masmor, 

Rdjan ho rdj^ ndw tero ndw. 

Kashmiri Rdjd dewd hcthi ? Bhimld hi or. 

Thieves and robbers of Kbandai, 

Bear ye my palanquin up to Masmor. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

Whither is the king of Kashmir gone ? He is gone towards Bhimla 
Kailds Kashmir chhdto rajas than 3fainddrath dyd. 

Rdjan ho rdj, ndw tero ndw. 

‘‘ Thou hast left Kailas and Kashmir and came to Maindarath. 

Thy name is king of kings 

When Sri Chal(Ja^s throne reached the hill with his bandsmen play- 
ing music, the demon Keshi witnessed his arrival, and thought him to 
be the same wlio had killed his lord Kirmar, and had come there for 
the same purpose. So he made ready for battle and said, ^ It is not 
right to fly\ Thinking thu?*, he took a huge mace and spear to attack 
the god. When about to shatter the god in pieces with his mace, the 
god's glory was manifested and the demon's liand hung motionless Srf 
(yh41dA ordered Sher Kaliya to kill the demon at once. This order was 
instantly obeyed. Thepco[)Ie of the place were exceedingly glad at this 
good nows, aud'ihere was much throwing of flowers over Mahasu. 
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Verse, 

Khusht howe ddami pahdro re sdre : 

^ Kdre felc khaumpam kuto re mdre,* 

All the hill people rejoiced : 

* Accept as thy revenue the offerin<ys made out o£ our (share of the) 
produce^ 

* Kdr deo kliaumpant pare Hanole Ide^, 

Sadd hdrwi de harshe deo Bhardnst h hulde \ 

** We will work and send tribute in our turn to Hanoi, 

And will bring the god for worship to Bharansi every twelve years’^. 
* Sadd kaJien, Mahdsdwd, mulak tihdrd, 

8dl deo samato rd kuto rd kdrd •. 

O MahAsu, we say this land is thine for ever. 

And wo will give thee each year ercry kind of grain in duo season’'. 

‘ Bhut, kar, rdkshas, paret, chhal, 

Kdr deo khaumpam' sadd rahai parjd tumhdri. 

^ Achhiddar do aur karo rakkshd hamdri’ . 

“ Protect us from the evil-spirits, spirits, demons, ogres and goblins. 

And we will give thee tribute and ever remain tliy subjects. 

Give us prosperity atid grant us protection". 

After killing the demon, Sri Cbfilda Mahasu seated himself on bis 
throne and came with his forces to Hanoi in great state. He brought 
with him all the offerings in gold and silver, as well as a gold kaddu. 
taken from the demons. 

On reaching the place he recounted the death of Kesbf to Botha 
Mahdsu, saying “ All the demons have been killed ‘by thy favour, 
and all the troubles removed. Accept these offerings which I have 
brought and. send them to thy treasury". 

Hearing this, Botha Mabdsu said : O Sri Chdlcja, go with all 

these heroes to the places which I name and divide the country among 
them, so that they may rule there, and guard the people against all 
calamities. The people of these lands will worship thee as thy subjects 
and be dependent on thee. Every person will offer thee silver, gold, 
brass or copper on the attainment of his desires. Wherever thou mayest 
go, tlie inhabitants will worship thee, performing a jdjrd on the Ndg- 
chauth and N%-panchami days, which fall each year in Bhidon. They 
will be amply rewarded for these annual fairs ", And he added : - 
“ Thou shalt be worshipped like myself, and be highly esteemed 
throughout my kingdom, bat thou wilt have to pay the mdlikdni dues 
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for each place to the other gods. When a grand jdgrd is performed, 
thou wilt be invited to present offerings to me 

Bdje tdl mar dang shanJch bdje ghdnte 

HahTn Sri Mahdsuji ne dehto^^ Jed rdj dino bdnte. 

The cymbal, the mardang and the conch w-ere sounded and bells 
were rung 

When Sri Mahdsu divided his kingdom among his minor gods 
Iddj sabi deoto^ Jc6 is tar ah hdntd, 

Rdjdhdnt Pabdsi dend Deban rd dandd. 

He divided his State to the gods thus, 

Giving the territory of Mount Deban to Pabaei^^. 

BusImIc leo Bdwar dino pnrti Bilo boli Sdtlie^ 

Pabdsi Bel dino punwdso jo Bel PdsJie, 

To Bashiik be gave the whole of the Bawar territory with the part 
of Bilo on this side of S^thi. 

To Pabdsi he also gave the country of Shdthi which is on the bank 
of the Patwal 

Kdln Koild hu dino Kydlue Bandr, 

Boflii Ohaldi Malidsu ro rdj Jiowd sarah paJidr, 

Kiald and Ban^r he gave Kalii and Kotld also. 

And Botha and Chalda Mahasu became rulers of the whole of the 
hill tract 

Botha Olidlda Mahdsu sab dehan re deo. 

Pu jani rd Mahdsu re jdnade nd asau» 

Botha and Chdlda Mahasu are the gods of all the gods. 

The people do not know how to worship Mahdsu 

Sah rirhd deni Iliend UiJeM Jehe Vedo ri bafdt. 

* Isi Indhi Mr mere debts ri pujan Jeardi \ 

The hymns of the Vedas^ were dictated to Humi Rikhi : 

‘ Perform my worship according to them ^ 

Sah guwe debts apne sathdno hhe jdi, 

Vedo ri richd deni pdjane Idi, 

» This 18 the meaning as explained by the descendant of K^veni, lit the translation 
appears to be — to Pabasf he gave Bel on the day of the full moon, and so it is (now) 
called Bel Pdsh 4 . 

• That is^ in regard to the worship of this god/ 
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'r All the gods went to their own capitals. 

The Vedio hymns should be used in worship 

Sri Mahdsu he sdth sah dehte gae dd, 
h Khand Uttar men dete mdntd kardi, 

" All the gods who had come with MahAsd, 

Are worshipped in this Northern Region' • 

Notdre Vohho chhof^d jo matislmar Maliddeo, 

Hanoi men BotJid Mahdsu jo sab dehnn he deo. 

^^Notare* and Pokhd remain, Mahadev the god of the burning 
places. 

Bojlia Mahasu is the god of gods in Hanoi". 

Churl men Chureshwar wahl Mahdsu hai deo. 

Desk chhore deshore pUm ddi Bliindrd deo. 

Tluit same Malnisu as Churishwar is the god of the Chur Peak, 
pfim, Bhindra and others arc in charge of the other parts of the plain 
country 

Nardin^ Ihiddar, Dhauld, Ghordd dehte gaijd Bashahro ri ndli, 
JldtdioU men Mdtd Hdiishwari anr pahdr pahdr men Kdll. 

^^The gods Narain, Ruddar, Dhaulu and Ghordd were sent towards 
the valley of Bashahr, 

Mother Hdtddiwari was in Hat-koti and on every hid was Kali", 

Sahhun hi pujan Bhdl hui \jai jai ’ kdr* 

Kirmar ddi mdr he dnand hhayo sansdr. 

All worship the Brothers and give them (the cry of) ^ victory/ 

The world became very happy at the death of Kirmar and the other 
demons 

Dish huwd muluh, Sri Chaldea, iumhdrd. 

Hanolo hhe hhejnd huto rd hard. 

Sri Chdlda, all this country is thine. 

Thy servants give thee tribute in Hanoi ", 

Thus was a separate tract assigned to each, and they wore sent 
3ach to his own territory, Huna Rikhi was loaded with blessings in 
money. After this, Mahasu disappeared and an image of him with four 
arms appeared of its own accord. It is worshipped to this day ". 

Sab grtye dehte apne apne astJidn, 

Jab Botha hue Shrl Mahdsu-ji antar-dhydn. 

“ All the gods went to their own places, 

And then Botha Sri Mahdsu disappeared ", 
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Kiydlu Bandr dind Ufdo^ 

Kui r{ seri dd pdhrd thdo, 

** Kiyalu and Bandr flew away. 

And took possession oO the fields of Kui 

The following’ story is connected with these two places : — The capi- 
tal of the two gods is Pujdrii, a village at the foot of the Burgd Hill, 
hoyond the^Pabar stream, 

all the gods had gone to tlieir own ]daces, all the land was 
regarded as the kingdom of Mahasu,.and his capital was Hanoi. It is 
now believed that if any irregularity occurs in this territory, the gods in 
(diarge of it and the people are called upon to explain the reason. The 
poi/ple of this country believe Mahasii to have such power that if a 
person who has lost anything worships the god with sincere heart, he 
will undoubtedly achieve his desire. 

Doha (couplet). 

fjtld ishi harnnn sahlce hot kaun ? 

Adi deban Ice dev halt MaJidsu halidwe jaun. 

Who can praise him ? 

Ho is the chief god of all gods, and is called Mahdsu 

Jo jan d{n*ho‘kar xmko dliyduce, 

Woh ant samay man-hdnclihit phal pdwe. 

He who remembers him with humble mind, 

Shall at last have all his desires fulfilled 

Aise bhae yih Ruddar avafdr, 

Jin tdrd sakal sansdr. 


^ So (great) is the incarnation of Ruddar, 

^riiat all the world is delivered from transmigration 

Wolii Shih Shankar avatar ^ 

Jinki mdyd ne hdndhd sansdr, 

“ Ho is Shiv Shankar incarnate, 

And the whole world is enthralled by his illusion^'. 

Ais4 hai^ woh Shib Shankar dnandd, „ * 

Jin 1ce simran se hate har phandd. 

Such is Shiv Shankar ever pleased, 

Who remembers him passes safely through the whole ma/e^*." 

Jis ne is men shankd uthde^ 

Woh narak M hai Shamhhu ne pat. 

He who has doubts iis to these things. 

Is doomed to hell by Shamhhu 


^ Kdi la a placfe in Rawamga{:h, near the Barga Mountains. 

® Shiva, 

® 40r we may rea<l Mar phandd and tranelate : ' By remfmbrauce of him 
UJay l>e delivered from the maze of Bar (Shiv)’. 


(mauhiad) 
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Woh 8h‘3> Shankar antarjdmi, 

Jin ko dhydwat mr nar gydni. 

“ He is Shiv Shankar, the heart-searcher, 

On whom meditate the heroes ^nd the sages”. 

Tih Shamhhu Jagat aath 

Jin M pdr hod naht^ pad. . ^ 

** He is Shambbu and gives blessings fco the world, 

V ft 

And no one can fathom his doings^\ 

JShdva^ Sharvay Eudra^ Fashu-pati^ Qirishay Maliesha^ mahim^ 

Jin he gundnu vdd ko gdwi Veda Purdn. 

•‘HeisBhdva, Sharva, Eudra, Paslm-pati, Cirisha, Mahesha, the 
great one, 

Whose virtue is sung in the Fedds and Pnrdns^\ 

Aise hhae woh Mahdsu suhh^ddyi^ 

Jal thal men jo rahe samdyL 

Mah4sd comforts every man, 

And his glory pervades both sea and land^\ 

Kou harnan nd sahe unhi prahhutdd ; 

Brahmdy Vishnu^ Sdradd ant nahi^ pdf. 

We lack words’to tell his greatness ; 

Brahma, Vishnu, and even Sarada could not know his reality^\ 

Tin loh he ndth hai^^ ant nahi^ kachhu pal : 

Brahmdy Vishnu^ Sdradd, hdr gaye man meh?\ 

He is the king of the three worlds and is infinite : 

Even the gods Brahmd, Vishnu and Sarada could not stand before 
him"\ 

Hdth jorhd Brahmd, Vishnu, hhari Sdradd mdi : 

* Tin loh men jdte hhde pdr hine nahin pdi \ 

Brahm4, Vishnu and Mother Sarada stood with clasped hands 
before kirn ; 

* We have been round the three worlds, but could find no end fto 
his glo.ry)^ 

Hdr mdn har thahat hhae pdr nahi*[ jab pdh 
Hdth jorhar Ihddi hhae ndth-pad sis ndL 
"When they could fiipd no end to his glory, 

They o^me befor^|i^^ith clasped hands and bo'^ed h^^ads^'. 
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Sis nawdi ke ndth pad he hini bahut pukdr : 

* Turn doban ke deb h6 Hid param apdr»* 

^^Thoy bowei tbeir heads to the god and pcaised him aloud : 

^ Thou art the god of all gods ami wondrous is thy glory' 

* Hat Ohandra^chuta madandhsh^shul pdni kar jaisd : 

Tin lok he hartd karid dehcbn deb Maheshd* 

‘‘Thy light is like that of the moon and thou art full of water like 
the ocean : 

Thou art Mah^su, the creator and destroyer of the three worlds 
Jahdn talid*\ bhae Mahdsu antar-dhydn^ 

Tab so unhi astuti karat HanSla Sthdn, 

“ From tlic time that MahAsu disappeared, 

He began to be praised in the Hanoi temple'". 

Woh sthdn hai Uttar Khan4 mdhi : 

Nadi kindri Tons ke mandir band tdhin, 

‘‘ Ills place is in the Northern Region : 

llis temple is built on the bank of the river Tons". 

When all the gods wont to their own places, the other gods 
i ) pay tribute to Hanoi according to the directions of Mahasu. 
also agreed to pay mdlJcdnd dues on the birthday of Mahandata 
inhabitants. 


agreed 
They 
to the 


In Kiilu Mahasu is known as Kashu-bdhana and when disputants 
take an oath they drink water in his name. The party telling an un- 
truth suffers from the draught thus drunk. 

Shiv worship is very common in Mandi, both in the town and in 
the ildcia — much more so than in Bashahr where Kali worship is 
far more imporLaiit. The veneration of Shiva however is not universal, 
lu several ildqas adjjicent to Kulu thQ sMvrdtri receives very Ofisual 
notice whereas Devi worship is general there. Mr. H, Emersem 
does not think it safe to say that the cults of Shiva are imported or 
that they are merely the cults of the educated classes. hills, as a 

rule, the low aboriginal castes are the greatest worshippers of Shiva, 
but the Kanets also — though the custom varies considerably — ar0 
very zealous observers of the shivrdtri. There is also a close assooia- 
tion between Shaivism and Nag worship — the Nags are his (or Kali's) 
favourite servants. Lingams are common and in more or less orthodox 
temples are found with the yonu Near the entrance to the haram sardi 
there is a very horrible image of Durga with a realistic ling am in front 
round which a cobra is coiled with the. canopy over the top of the 
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lingam. The shivrdtfi is the great official festival of Maiidi, coiTes- 
ponding to the Dasehra of Kulu. The gods are all brought in and 
do obeisance first to Madhu Rai, the real ruler of the State, and then 
to the Raj^ bis vice-regent. The latter always goes behind Midhu 
R4i in the procession. 

In Mantli the cults of Shiva are chiefly affected by Brahmans, Raj- 
puts, Khatris and Bohras which may point to their imported origin, or 
merely indicate that they arc die cults of the educated classes as opposed 
to the cultivator masses. In KTandi town a temple is dedicated to Shiva 
Ardhnareshwara or Shiva as half himself and lialf his consort Gaura or 
Parbati, the first creator of all things, older than sex itself. On the left 
bank of the Bias is a temple to the Pancha-baki ra or ' five-faced ^ Shiva 
and on the right bank one to Triloknalli, ^ lord of the three worlds', 
with three faces. It would he interesting to know if these temples arc 
complemcntaiy to each other like those of Dera Din Panah in Muzaffar- 
garh. Another and a very old temple to Bhiva is that of Bhat Nath in 
Mandi town, regarding whose idol a legend of the usual type Is told. A 
cow was seen to yield her milk to a stone, and beneath it Raja Ajbar 
Sain (c. IhOO A. D.) discovered the idol and founded the temple in conr 
sequence of a dream. ^ Balakniith, son of Shiva, has a temple on the 
bank of the Boas. He is not to be coiifoumlod with Halak Rupl. 
Bhairo” is a disciple of Sliiva*'^ and a Siddh, and Gaiipaii or Gauesh is bis 
most dutiful son, as elsewhere. In Suket llaji Madan vSain founded a 
temple to Astan (? Sthamba) Nath, apiiarontly a form of Shiva. 

Althougli out of fanes in Mandi town no less than 24 j are dedi- 
cated to Sliiva, the Gosaiiis, his votaries, liavo declined in importance.^ 

In Kulu the tradition is that the deotas represent the rishts and 
other great men who were in existence at the time of the Mababharat. 
After that war the deotds and rishta of that epoch came and settled in 
the Kula valley and the autochthones built temples and raised memorials 
to them. The r.jusou advanced for this tradition is tliat all the iciriplcs 
and deotds bear the names of those and heroes. But the temples 
at Mamkaran (liamchandav^s), Sult.injmr (to i(aghunath), Mahanija 
and Jagat Sukh are ascribed to tiic time of Miiharaja Jag'at Singh 
while the Sikh temple at Ilaripur was erected by Raja Hari Singh. 

In Mandi Tomasha rhhi h still worship[)ed by Brahmans at Ravval- 
sar lake, as well as by Buddhists under the name of Padmasambhar.'^ 

' Womon visit thiti templo every Moudny and sing hymns with lamps in Ihoir hands. 
For a bcautifwl illustration of a torapb to Eliiit NaUia in -Madras sed Arch, (Survea Hep., 
1013-14., Pt. I—Pl. VllI, 

• In the Hills Ganesh is known as Einayak or Sidbi* fhnayak audio Kang^a his 
l>icture, CfiWc^jag-jjlp, is carved in stone or wood and set up in tlie house-door whou ready : 
,1. A. 8 13., 1911, pp. 13:^, 235, 175. Havell’s explanation of Ganosh's elephant head 
is worth citing. He de.scribcs him as the god of worldly wisdom and as tlie ‘protector 
of households representing the wisdom which hrlngs to inankind a groat store of this 
world^s goods j the sagacity of au elephant which kc.'oti the mind tied to oarth, not the 
spiritual power of ShiviVi which can take wings and lift the sonl to heaven ; wherefor 
he is the patron dc.ty of scribes and publishers. Hut how' much of iliis explanation is 
due to Mr. Havcirs own ingenuity and how much t > orthodox or curront belief ? The Ideals 
of Indian Art, pp. 61, 82. 

» Man^i Ga»etteer, pp. 38-39. 

< Francko’s AnHquities of Indian Tibet, p. 123 , 
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Tlio following iwa list of the temples in Kulu dedicited ts variou; 

rtshui — 


Name of riihi. 

Site of temple. 

Date of fair. 

Kdrtak SwiSmi ##• 

D(Ta at Sliooiisar 

5th of Baisakh. 

Do. ..i 

Dera or peri 

Cth of the light half of Baisakh, 1st 
,of Chet, commencement of the new 
year in Chet, and 1st of Blmdoiu 

Do. 

pera at IShauahar 

5tli of lunar part of Baisakh, 20Lh 
Bhddon and 20lli Magh, 

Kapal AJuni 

pera at Kaiath 

On the Uam Naumi, the IdtJi of Chet, 
and ihojanam ashfami, the 2l8t of 
Bliddon. 

Do. 

pera>it Jiashona 

25th Baisakh and a every year on 



lat and 2nd Sdwan. 

Hfisbist Uiklii *... 1 

Basliist Dora 

Ist of Baisakh and iiith of Kdtak, 

Gaiiiiin Uishl^ 

• 

pera Gaiitam lli4ii 

12th of Phagaii and let Baisakh. 

(lantam Hikbi or Gbu^ 
mal Riklii.® 

1 

1 Ihjrn in l\. Kot Kliandi .. 

Isl Phugau. 

Gainal Biklii" 

i oni pern ... ,„ 

ikddshi of the light half of Plia- 

Pardsar Uisbi ji* ... | 

! 

ii maiidu IJniu ,»* 

In Alagh, Chet, Baisakh and S4wiin. 

Chimau Uiklii or (Ihir-I 
mal,® ! 

pera .•« . j 

Ttli Plndgan, 11th Baisakh, and 5tli 
Jeth. 

Do. 

j Chimau Uikhi 

Ist of Pliagaii. 

Sandal Uiklii 

Dera Kahiin in K. Morali 

1 8th of Pliagau, 2ijd of Baisikli, and tlie 
janam ashiami, the 26th of Sawan, 

Aldrkaiida'' 

1 

Mukrah (oinple ... 

1st Pliagan, 1st Baisakh, and 20th 
P»awan. 


» The temple of IJeas Kikhii^^ c muectea with this, the Purdns say that tlio place 
wiicre he pr.ictisod pfuance was the souroo of* tiiu river Biis. Any one visitinK JJeas 
Kuihi l'<‘d Ikt.*. Thuptt'/drus are Gaurs, Kauots a kI Ujir^fs. * 

« At ano*:hcr toinplo tli? cliario.* of the god is krjit. It U decorated with fine clothes, 
as well as ornain mts of silver aid gold, and the images of gods arc arm aged in it. The 
Ciiariol also worshipjied nt the fair. 

^ A temple called (hiraii IJcra is connected witli this. When the chariot is cisowhero 
tl ' god H kept in the temple. 

^ This rifiJii also has a temple in Sanor in Maudi {GazeUeeVf p. 40), 

® Two other temples are onnejted with this. » . . 

« M/irUaiida fair is lield annually on the Isl JJaisakh in K4iigra. Markanria was an 
ascetic, but his name is now' applied to any wa'^er wh^,h flows eastward. On the* S mkraiif 
of each month people l)athc in th.s water and give ain'isr In XiiTu proper M5rkaridft>s 
nnage seems to have been i)laee<l on hritiges and as guaidian of bridges he would appear to 
have been known as Miuiglcshar- unless that was the name of his spouse. The god 
Mangleshar iJeo is alluded to in flio friph;! ; 

Manqli Rdni, Manglrshar Deo 
Dhauna pfn'tiiy Saund seo, 

Mar ha n da Mahrdl neo, 

“ When Maiigli w’as qiieeir Manglesluir’s drum was bars! : the bridge of Siiuiid carried 
Ibe god Markan^a to Makrtil 

^ And the legend goes that when q icon Maiigli ruled at Ji'a, at the junction of the 
Beds and Parbati rivers, trie latter u>od to be spumed by a bridge at Sauud, jast above 
th-j confluence, Wiicii the drum used in llio worship of Mangleshar burst the bridge 
icdl, but the idol of AUrkanda, which was on the bridge when it fell, was carried on 
timbers of the fallen structure down the river to Makril where Mdrkanda*# temnla 
now stands ; Diack, KuHhi JHaUat, p. 89. • . • 
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The rishts in SardJ. 

Id Sar^j there are several minor cults of interest. Besides that 
of Jamlu wlio is identifiable with Jamdaggan riskij and 

Shringa^ are the objects of worship. The farmer has three 

temples, That at Manglaur, which derives its name from one name of 
the temple, is also called Kanderi. Prom 1st to 5th Ph&gan a fair is 
lield here every third year, and on the shivrdtrl in Chet a brambhoj 
(free distribution of food) is celebrated and girls are feasted, Ist 

Bais^kh a fag is held at wlilch the god is taken to the nearest river to 
bathe. Small fairs are also held during the first week of BaUdkh. 
During Bhddoii the god is Invited by all the neighbouring villages, and 
for many nights an illumination is made before him. Throughout Poll 
and Magh the god is shut ii}) in the temple which is re-opened in Phdgan. 
Once upon a time, the story goes, a Jtana in Manglaur asked a Brahman 
to recite the Ghandi to him and while lie was doing so a sddhu appeared. 
It was declared that Marjia^la ruJii had thus manifested himselff 
and many people becanio his followers. His fame soon reached the 
oars of Raja Afangal Sain of M.andi who gave la*nd in mudfi for the 
maintenanee of his shrine. After the Rajd's death a thdkurdwdra was 
built at Manglaur in his memory, but the exact date of its foundation 
IS not known. It contains a stone pinii^ 2 feet high, as well as a 
stone image. Its affairs arc managed by a kdrddr by c^gte a Gaur 
Brahman. A Sarsilt pvjdri is employed for worship. The gur is also a 
Brahman. These persons are not celibate and their offices are hereditary . 
A bliogoi sweetmeat, glii, rice etc. is offered daily and a sacred lamp is 
lit every evening. No other shrine is connected with this one. 

The story about M4i'kanda^s other temples is that he is in the habit 
of manifesting himself through his gur, who goes into a trance on 2jid 
Phagaii every year. While in this state he declares that there are 
seven Shivas in Trilolaiath in Ltihul, who begot seven devotees 
named : that one of them stayed at liis birthplace, while 

the otherlsix came to Hothi Kot. One of them settled in Maklahr, 
while the rest set out for Kanglaur. There one of them carved out a 
principality and the other four made their way to Balagad, Patehpur, 
Mandi and Nur. Niir was governed by a tkdkur whom the devotee 
killed and took possession of his territory. Afler this Markanda dis- 
appeared below the earth, whereupon a pindi of stone appeared. Two 
temples were built at this place. The date of their foundation is not 
known. One of them contains a stone pindi 3 feet high, and the other 
a chariot of the god. Their administration is carried on jointly by a 
Z’arrfdr and the villagers. The/?iyir/is Bhardawaj Brahman. He is 
not celibate and the succession is governed by natural relationship. 
Special reverence is p lid only to the gur. No special rites are performed 
by the pykjiru ^ The usage of hhog is not known. No sacred lamp is lit, 
nor is fire maintained. Connected with this are the shrines in Niir 
and Nolu. The annual fair is held on 19th and 20th Baisakh. A fxg is 
celebrated after every 12 years, at which a few he-goats are sacrificed. 
It generally falls in Maghar or Katak. 

Markanda and Devi Bala Durga have a temple at Markanda where 
a fair is held on 5th Thagan, and at the Hoii it lasts from the end of 
^ Popularly called Singa 
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The rishis in Sardj\ 

Chefc to the 10th of Bais4kh. Other fairs are also held on I2th and 
15th .Bais4kb. During the naurdtra festivals also virgins are fed and*- 
worship performed. The story is that once a Trilok- * 

n4th and declared that the places should be consecrated to the worship 
of the Devi and MArkanda. Accordingly they were installed here. 
The temple was founded in the Dw^iiar Yug. It contains a stone pindi. 
Its affairs are managed by a Jcdrddr. For worship a Brahman is em- 
ployed. The Icdrddr is a Gaur Braliinan and the pujdri a S4rsut, All 
the questions put to the god are Answered through a gnr, 

Deota Shringa RikhI in Chalhni has two temples: one in Sikaru 
and the other in Bijeptir. Tlie fair at the former is held annually on 
the last day of Baisakh, and at the latter on any auspicious date in Ph%an. 
Besides these, a fair is held at Ban jar on 2nd J eth. The story is that Sher- 
tAiigan, a Kanet of Rihlu, was once ploughing his fr Id on the Tirthan 
Khad when he heard a voice saying: ‘ I will come’. This was repeat- 
ed on three successive days, and on the morning of the last day of Baisakh a 
pin4i in the image of a man emerged from the Khad and approached the 
man. It directed him to carry it to the place where daring the DwApar 
Yug it had performed asceticism. On the way it stopped at two places, 
Bijepur and Sikaru, where the temples were afterwards built. Here a 
chela^ during the night, learnt In a vision that the god’s name was Suran- 
gd Rikhi. The temples were founded in the Dwdpar Y’ug. It contains a 
black stone pin4i, feet long. Its administration is carried on by a 
Kanet Icdrddr. A Brahman pujdri is employed to perform all the rites. 
His caste is Sdrsut and got Dharmian. A hhog of rice, ddl^ milk, ghi or 
sugar is offered twice a day, and a sacred lamp is lit every evening. 
Low castes are not allowed to offer any edible thing as hhog^ but no dis- 
tinction is made in their offerings of other tilings. Connected with this 
are the shrines in Chaihni and Bagi. 

In Sard] .Tamlu and Devi Jalpd have a temple at Galun Deora, where 
a fair is held every year from 21st to 28th Phagan, and another from 
21st to 26th Sawan. The nanrdtran in Chet and Asauj aie also observed 
as fairs. Virgins are worshipped and a pdili is recited. The story goes 
that a Mhu was found in Galun silting absorbed in meditation. A 
IhdJcur asked him who ho was and whence he came. He replied thaty 
people called him Jamdaggan RishI and added that he desired a temple to 
he built in his name. The thdJeur built a temple, but it did not satisfy 
the iddhu who, taking an image of the devi from his hair, said that a 
temple^should be built for her residence also. This demand was not 
acceded to ; so eventually both were installed in the same temple. It 
is said to have been built in the Dwdpar Yug, and contains stone pin4is of 
the god and goddess. A silvei club and a silver horse are also kept in it. 
Its administration is carried on by a Jearddr, by caste a Kanet. A Brah- 
man is employed for service in the temple, while ihQ gnr\B the dis- 

ciple of the god. These three incumbents are not celibate and the succes- 
sion follows natural relationship. The pujdri^ position is good, but 
special reverenqe i^'paid to tho gur who answers all questions put to the 
god. A hJiog of BWiSetm^at, milk, rico etc. is offered daily, and the sacred 
lamp lighted every evei^ing. Connected with this is the shrine in 
Sinch. 
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The cult of Jamlu riahi. 

Tlie priricipal fair in Sardj tahail is that of Sing^ or more correctly 
Shringfi Rikhi. It takes place at Banjar, the head-quarters of the 
tahsil on the second of Jeth and lasts from 10 r. ivr, to I a. m. Men 
and women dance in crowds, a dance which is called vati. All offerings 
below two annas, including sweetmeats, grain and fruit, go to the 
ptijdriSy those of that amount and above it are credited in the gou^s 
treasury. Some 2000 or 8000 people attend the fair. Sweetmeats, 
fruit and clothes arc given to relatives, especially to women. Men and 
women swing on hav4olds, sing the songs called jlianihotts and make 
other forms of merriment. A considerable amount of trade also takes 
place, 

Tue cult of Jatvjlu (Jamdaggan). 

The cult of Jamdaggan Rishi is widespread in the Kiingra lulls, 
I ho temple at Baijn4th being dedicated to him. In Kiilu Ikj is especial- 
ly worshipped at Malana, the remote valley whoso people ai’o called 
Hadeo. 


The following is a list of his temples In Kuln proper: — 


Nainoof god. 

Site of temple. 

Date of fair. 

Deiita Jamlu 

Kharoii Maiulir in Kf»Gii 
Alai An a. 

loth of Maghar, full moon day of ATa- 
ghar, one day in the dark half of Poh, 
one Thursday in ATagh, one day in 
the light half of Magh, one in the 
light half of Philgan, 8 days in 
PhAgan.2in Chot, 10 in the light 
half of Chet, Isfc and 2nd of Baisukh, 
one in the light half of BaisAkh, Ist 
of Jeth, 1st of Har, 3 days in Ihe 
light half of SjWnn, 31st of Savvan to 
5tli of Bli.vdon, Sherri Shankrant for 
2d^ys, 5 in the light half of Asanj, 
and Ist of Katak, 

r 

IJera Jamln Saiuan in | 

i Ihdam of Phagau &wii lasting 4 days, 
Ist of Chot, 1st of Bhadon, Tasting 4 
days, and full moon of Maghar for 2 
days. 

j 

Samaii. 

i 

! 

( 

1 

1 

1 Cera Jamdaggan Rislii in j 

1 

1 1 

Ono lasting 4 days from the ihddshi 
of the light half of the month, an- 
i other on let of Chet, a third lasting 

I 4 days in BhAdon, and a fourth 2 days 
• on tho full moon day of Maghar. 

Ooota Jamhi 

1 

1 Dera Daifri in Dalfri ... 

i 4 days in the light half of Ph£gan, 2 
j flora Ist Chet and Baisdkh, 4 days 
j from Ist Bhadon, in Sawan, and 2 
days on tlio full moon day of Alaghar. 




' pera Sl>nugclinr in Sliang- 

1 7 days on the ihddthi of the light 

1 

cliar. 

halt of Pbagan, 2 days beginning 
on lat of Chet, 1st of Baisdkh, and 
Jst of Bhadon, lastThg 4 days. 

1 1 
LI 

; i 

1 1 



' Temples to Jamlu. 
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Name of god. 

Site of temple. 

Date 0 * fair. 


1 

n 

1 ' 

ii 

Bora Sliogli Jainlii iii 
Sluiiglj. 

4 <lHys on the iTcidshi < f the light half 
of riiugiiu, 2 (lays .>n the 1st of Chet 
and Bai^^ikb, 4 days on 1st Blj^don, 
and in Sawan. 


1 

r> 

1 ^ 
1 

... 

FMgli from 7tb to 10th Phagan, 
Kbaiini Phdgli on 1st of Chet, and 
Sawan jdira on let Bbddoa. 



Born “^akho Sah in I’aniin 

Baisakh and Pliagnu 



B<*ra Janalavgau Rishi .. 

• 

Ist of Bli/idoii, fub ,moon day of 
Mairl'ac, 9tli of tlm light half of 
Phiigan, and lat of Ch'*t. 

])cot»i Jamlu 

• • j 

Bliari N rol in Jagal ''^akli 

Phagan and f hot, a Sawan jdtra in 
Siivvan and PI ddon, and a fair on tho 
full moon day of Magliar. 



Bora in maiiza Sliiali 

1st Ba'sakh and 24ih Sawan. 



B(‘ra in .lanwlaj^gau Kiklii 
Ursu village. 

Tth Baisakh. 



Paalii B*}va or Khalangelia 
i Bora in Pdslii 

7 th Phi gall and Ist to 7 th Baisdkli 
also Kaklifi i un'iao. 


1 

i 

■ i 

i Jaiiulagg.m RIsIjPb fcinplo 

1 in Ncri, 

1 On fho ijeddshi and dwudshi of 
i Pj!»;:;;in, l.st of ( 'iiofc and Bhadon, and 
. uu the full luuon day of Mag liar. 


1 

1 

1 

i>cra in village Sinn 

■| 

i2th Bh.blon, 3rd Phagan, and 1st and 
3rd Baitakb. 

Deiifci Jauilu 
gaian 


I 

1 Bera Dool a Jan lu 

i 

i 

i 

I 

8 days from tho ihadahi of fcbo light 
half of Pbagfin, 1st of Cliet for 2 
dnys, Ist of Baisakh for 2 days, Ist 
of Bliadon for 5 days, in i^awan, and 
on the full moou day of Magbar for 

2 day s. 

l)eoia .fanilu Baijarka 

i Nnroli re Bf>j i 

I 

i 

T) days in the light lialf of Phagan, 2 
in the light jmrt of Chet, 3 days on 
tho lat of Bhadou, and uchhab hir 
j>nja for one day. 

Beota Jamlu 
Wala. 

Be<^ta JamUi 
Wala. 

Gajjaii 

Karjan 

< 

Gajjan Bora 

Bfra Ka jan 

let of Chet. 

Thdgli in Magh on the ihddshi of 
tlio lunar month for 2 days, phdgli 
on the full moon day of Cln't, 8^ wan, 
gdtra from to 4th of Bhadon,^ and 

in Magiiar on the full moon day.* 
j 

Deota Jamlu 

KaaluT 

1 Bcni Jainla Kaslieri 

On the i^wdshi of the light half of 
Phagan for 3 days. Ist of Baisakh 
fo! 2 days, 1st ol Ch t for 2 days, 1st 
of Bhadon for i days, and Isii of Asauj 
for 2 days. 


£E£ 


m 


The Devis in Man^i. 


Name of jrod. 

Site of temple. 

Date of fair. 

Deota Jamlu Kulang 

Dera Jamlu 

7th of Phdjyan till 10th and Sdwan 
jdtra on 1st Dhddo *. 

I )oota J ami u Ma jaclib 

Do. 

ThdfjU kauni, phdali and Sti van Jdtra 
on 7th Phagan, Ist Chet, and Ist 
Dh4don, respectively. 

i>hakohri Jamlu .. j 

Mchr Dari 

1 

On the Holi in S4wan and on the 
naumi oi Maghar. A largo gather- 
ing also takes place every third year 
in 84wan. 

Deota Jamlu Soil W41a 

Oheri Narol 

5 days in Dhftdon, pUdpli in Ph/lgan 
and Chet, dhara pujnni in Asauj 
and pom for 2 days in Maghar. 

Doota Jamlu Tapri ... 

n era .Jamlu 

Ikddtiii and dwadshi of the lirhfc 
half of Chet, IstFridiy of Bhiidon, 
and Ist of Bhddon. 

Deota Jamlu Tos ... 

Doota Jamlu 

Tuesday of the light half of Bliadon. 


In Mancli the tradition is inneh the same In that State most of 
the deotds are or saints of Hindu mythology, but others are 

named after the hills on which their temples stand. Devis, especially, 
control rain, like Phugni Devi in Chohdr and so do Narain and Pusakot. 
The two latter also dislike smoking, Tandi, Laogli and Tungasi are 
well-known deities in Mandi SarAj. Bararta Deo, whose fair is held 
on Sawan 2nd on Lindi Dhdr or ridge, is effective in curing barrenness 
in she-buffaloes. ^ 

But the Devi-cults in Mandi are of a higher type than those of a 
mere rain-god. Srividya or Rajeshwari is not only popular but ancient 
as the old Rajas used to worship her. Bagla-mukhi or the hgron-f a(:‘g(| 
Devi is affected by the paroiils of the ruling family. She^W^s'yoflow 
and holds a club in one hand, in the other a demon^s tongue. Like 
Snyi^a, BdlaandTdra have four arms, but their attributes are different. 
K4li assumes many forms. Diehhat Brabmans are her chief devotees , 
and her shrine is on the large tank at Mandi. Loss orthodox devts are 
Shikari or the huntress in Nachan, who dwells on a lofty bill and is 
fond of the blood of goats, Tunga in Sanor who is angered by evil deeds 
and when offended kills people by lightning, and Nawalii in whose ho- 
nour a great fair is held on Baisjlkh 5th at Anautapur, where her temple 
is surrounded by many smaller ones of some antiquity.- The ruling 
family of ^ Suket has been long under the protection of Devi. Raja 
Sain removed bis capital from Paiigua on her warning him in a 
dream that it was her ancient astAdn and by her G a^ru r Sain was ad- 
monished against his disloyal, though apparently liS’editary, parol' its 
who were ex-communicated by his successor and were not re-instated for 
some time. 

* Mandi GaMeiteer, pp. 40-1. 

* -^6., pp. 89 and 41. 
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Minor temples in Kdngra. 


In this state Hindu women observe the ehirya^harat on the 3rd of 
the bright half of Bh4don. This fast is kept by eating prepared 

on a hearth and no plantains, but only milk ind other fruits,^ Sparrows, 
5 of silver and 20 or 25 of mud, are prepared, the former being qlothf d 
and adorned with silver ornaments and a gold noce-ring put in the beak 
of each, and then given to Brahmans, while the mud images are given 
to children. Pirbati by observing this rite obtained Shiva as her 
spouse, and women still observe it to ensure long life to their husbands.^ 
The following are some temples in Kdngra which cannot be classi- 
fied with any certainty : — 


Name of god. 


Site of temple. 


Date of fair. 


Images, etc. 


Mapffir B4wa Bliupa 
in Pargop. The story 
is that the BAwa be- 
fore his doatli desired 
his heirs to hum his 
at this place 
This was done and his 
tomb erected where the 
present mandir sta'.ds. 
There is also a dharm,’ 
%&la in its precincts, 
Mandir Bawa Daya Oir 
Swami. The Swami 
used to live in the 
building j BO wht 3 ii 1 o 
died !»is tomb was built 
here, lie p.isBi ,. cd a. 
good knowledge of 
Sanskrit. The temple 
was rebuilt of brick in 
8. 1914 by a disciple. 

Goriya Sidh's mandir 
at Sidhbari, A Udj- 
pdt sept lived at this 
8))Ot, and owing to the 
attacks of Bhdts of 
Ohamba they resorted 
to t*- Goriya Gosani 
wl'o lived at their gate. 
11^1 bade them cast 
themsehn s into a well, 
and he liimself follow’- 
ed their example, after 
he had covered it with 
a stone slab. Shortly 
after the curse or Jehot 
of the dead men tor- 
mented the villagers 
who began to propiti- 
ate and worship them 
as their family deities 
or hiUja. Another 
story is lhal beneath;* 
the Sidh^s image is a i 
deep hole meant for 
receiving the water of 
a lihatiou. 


Kdjput 


Brahman 


Abdhdt Go9.4fn. 


Jefeh Ist 


The fair on 3rd 
I Jeth has been held 
j for 20 years. It ! 
j is patronized most* 

I ly by the villagers. 


1 Jeth lUh 


It contains images of 
the Bawa carved on a 
stone. Worship is per- 
formed morning and 
evening, halwa being 
offered as hhog every 
morning. 


It contains a tomb on 
which is seated a brown 
Slone of Gauri- 

shankur, 2 spans high. 


The stone image of the 
Bidh is a span high. 
Bread or rice in the 
morning, milk or gram 
i M the evening form the 
hhog. 


^ Sukdt &azeit€9r, pp. 8, 12 and 22* 
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Historp in the Kdngra i^mples. 


Name of god. 


Site of temple. 


Date of fair. 


Imagei, etc. 


Thaliur Ouptusliar’s 
moniHr in Ki.ad Ma- 
Lifin.ii! ; anhara. Owos 
its origin to tlie ^amc 
Gos^lu. 

Tirti to Uai Siiigli of 
Chainba wlio nil In 
batllo against H. Par- 
kasb Cband On’o' 
and Saiisar (Miami 
Katocb in IS. l8o ). 


Bralimnn, 

jpat, 

I'aibist. 


Mandir Dawa .laiiii Dds , 
in Matin. Founded I 
in Sikh times ! 


I 


'^'be Btono image lies 
iinder n Iarg'6 slab of 
stone and is 4 lingers 
liigh 


oof 
' ofoi^ 


Hdr 6th, Tbe tern* 
]de eon fains an 
idol of Mai:ad('v 
Ranicshar. 


j 

i 


Hdr 1st 


Rico in tlie morning and 
bread in the evening 
is oflerf d as Ihoff ; soak- 
ed pram or fruit is also 
used in worship. It is 
Slid while the Baja 
was dying, he smeared 
his hand with his own 
blood and marked it on 
a stone, over which a 
smaller temple was rais- 
ed. Here lamps are lit 
on tlie fair day. 

Worship is performed 
morning and evening, 
but a Ihoff of halwa is 
offered only cnce a 
your, at the festival. 
Connected with this is 
the same Bdwa^s shrine 
at Xiindpur at which a 
fair is held simulfaue- 
oivly. 


Mandir Apsara Kund.' 
Hindu woinru mosil/ 
frequent lids temple 
and offer fresh giain 
during Phagan, Cliei , 
Baisdkh, Jctli tnid 
Hdr. It is also fre- 
quented by people oi 
the neighbouring 
towns, who often haf he 
in the kttnd or sp’ ing, ; 
which is fed by flie 1 
Gupt ftaiiga with waterj 
from the Ran Ganga j 


Brahman, cat: to 
Jli'itar, (JO* Ko- 
dina. 


The temple contains a 
stone imago of Apsra, 
the fairy, IJ cubits 
high. By its side is a 
pitidi. 


T>A’A ^ if of A jBi Pn] in Teri no fair h held. Aji’a Pil was 

viji* ^ > A]mor, wlio was adored by tlie peoph^ of this place. In his 

1 a small iinag-e whicdi was eventually worshipped 

hiins(‘lf. The temple has existed for 4n0 years, hut the 
61d buiidin^i^ was replaced hy one of masonry under Sikhu Brahman 
^me oO years ago. It (Jon tains a conical stjne 2 spans high called Ajia 


In conclusion, alien lion may be called to the side lights often cast 
on history by the logon Is and occasionally by the records of these 
temples. Thus the story of I .dab DevPs temple at Bhagw4ra is that 

madftn wol«n connected with it and all offerings made hy Muham- 

MuhammadaS/a,fr,4oarethe 
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once it was revealed in a vision to R4ja Tej Cband that he should go to 
Bisan, where she would appear, and worship her there if be desired to 
ref»*ain territory lost io the Raja of Mandi. Fefore long ho achieved a 
complete success When the news of Ills defeat reached the Raj4 
of Maudi, he carried away hy stealth the Devi's image in a but 

when it reached the Kangra boundary the bearers^ to take a rest, .placed 
it on the ground, and when they tried io lift it up again they could not 
do so. iSo they left it tl ere and teok thtnr way homewards In the 
morning the Kaagra men came and tri('d to carry it hack, but equally 
in vain. So Ilaja Tej Chand civct^.i this temple at the spot and there 
the fair has been held ( /er since. he <l;>te of foundation is not known. 
The temple stands on a raised chabtUrj. It contains a stone jpindi of the 
goddess, the height of whieli is only cqu il to the hre.idth of 2 fingers. 


of deoias /f? Kitlu. 


Nnme of god. 

4 

Site of tom le. 

Date of fair. 

Baradhi Bir 

Xaiuli porn 

Ist Baisakl), in Bhddon, Ist Asauj, 
(Inri; g nattriVras^ 1st Poh, 1st 
Phdgiui, and in Fhagan. 

Berrutbaii 

in K 

nlja. 

From end of Phag to Ist of Baisdkh, 
from end of Cliet to beginning of 
Baiydkh, from end of Sdwan to 
beginning of Rhadou. 

PaDj Bfr 

Pern. 

In Sdwan and Ba'pdkb. 

BirTSTilfii 

Pora Bir Naih i'nndml In 
K. Panlian. 

Full moon in Maghar and on the 
JananKishfami 

Oanhri 

pera Dooia Gauliri 

1 

1st Cliet, 1st Baisakh, Ist and 2nd 
Asauj and festivals during light 
! half of Sdwan and on 15th Phagan, 

Btr Ndili 

1 

Porn. Ufr Nath Dachnni in ! 
Dor all. 

! 12th of Bnisdkh and full moon of 
Maghar. 

1 

Gnahri 

Lakri Shiva 

i 

Ist ot Baisakh, Chet an l Asauj. 

Bit Ndtli nr Gahri 

Pctk Dootfi 0 'ohri In 
Biasar, 

]t>t of Ji th. 

Deota Bir Nath 

p<na Bir Nath. 


Gaiihri ... 

I 

j Porn Gr.nhr! in Kara in. 

1 

* 

Gaiihri ... j 

Pora 1 

1 5th Pi dgaii and 3i’d Baisakh , 

Gauliri 

Dheri Rhosh Jrfh BfrShiv 
ill Bhosli. ' 

; 2nd of Chet and one day at the. new 
year. 


Gauhri Pora in K. Malia- I 

Is^ of Chel and Raiftdkh, and on iliC 

Bir Natli or Gauhri . j 

I 

rdjft. ' ! 

i 

1 

ICtli of Biiisdkh. 
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Name of god. 

Site of templo. 

Date of fair. 

B£r Ndth 

Dera Sargati Padhar in 
Paugan. 

1st of Cbofc, 1st of Jeth, light 
half of Sdwan, Ist of Asanj. 5th 
of light half of Asauj, 10th (Dasehra) 
of ti)c light lialfof Asauj. light half 
of Magliar, 1 2th of Phdgaiij and light 
half of Jeth. 

Qauliri or Bfr Natli ... 

i 

! 4th of Bhddon, let of Baisakb, Bbd- 
don and Asauj. and on tlie day of 
the full moon of Maghar. 

Gauhri or Blr Nath .. 

Hatai I>eri 

Ist of Asanj and 3vd, 6th and 7lh of 
dark half of Phagaii. 

Bashesbar Ndth 

i 

Ilatai Dera 

No fair, ♦ 

Ajmal ... 

Ajmal Naraindi 

let to 7th Phdgan, diet Baisdkh and 
Ist Jeth. Every 12 years a yag from 
1st to 8rd Bbadon. 

Amal 

Naraindi ijera 

Seven days in the light part of Pbagan, 
8rd of Baisakh, Ist of Har, and in 
Bbadon. 

Arjan Gopbar ... 1 

1 Arjan Gopha 

... 

Bania Masbo 

1 Lain IJora ... 

Prom Sunday to Thursday in the dnrk 
half of Sawan and Ph/igan and on 
IstofMdgh. 

CbdogaSbin 

Chkdhan ©era 

let to 8rd Jeth. 

Damobal 

Maror 

1st Afauj. 

Dboubal 

IJera T)eota Dhonbal in K. 
Hawaii g. 

Friday to Monday in Pbagan. 

Bbonbal 

Dora Dhonbal in K. Bada* i 
gara. 

11th to 20th of Pbagan and on 
Tuesday. 

Dnrbba Sharsbi 

1 

PagU Dera, Dhara Dera, 
Oahra ®cra, Rawara 
Bera and Mohani Bera. 

Ist Baisdkli, 11th Baisakh, 26th 
Baisakb, 9th .Teth, on dev saini 
ikddshi in Asauj or Bhddon, 5th Poh 

Donkbm 

Mewa 

Amdwas in Bhddon. 

Gaubri Mahu Kbat ... 

Gahri Mahu Khat 

Shivrdtri. 

Jagitaib... 

Nardin-di Beta in K. 
Badagar. 

For three days from let of Baisakh. 

Jagti pat 



Jagmdtd 

Dhara Bern ... 

Amdwas in Bhadon. 

Eamafdan 


In Pbagan, on the let of Asauj and on 
the fnll moon of Maghar. 

Matidasan 

Bera 

29tb Chet, 8th Balsdkh, 25th Baisdkb 
and 5th Asanj. 




Minor in Kutu. 


Name of god. 

Site of temple. 

Nawani ... 

Kasanti Bora 

pftii 

Shakat 

Baimal ... 

Bora Narol in K. Bhalat, 
NarAin Vahh 

Ktiupal ... 

Lohal Bo’rii in K. Khokhan 

Ursha 

TaWali Bora or Rirah 
Bora, Dliemol Deota, 
Gaiisari Bora, Chaniala 
Hera, Pabhiari Kot, 
Pabhiari Rot*., Pabhiari 
Parol, Ghat Kot, Kaniargi 
Bera, Kaujargi Mara, 
Kaniargi Kot, and Bu- 
piali Bera in Bhai Rot. 

(lurg llesiia 

Dlura in K Bora. 

Roshi Chasiiliui 

Gara Bera ... 

Rosha 

Mabashui Bora 

Surajpal .. 

B ra 

Than 

Bahutbi Bera in K. TArA- 
pur. 

njan 

Thau 

Than Bahirga 

Bera Deota TliAn ... ^ 

Thir Mai 

Nurlan-di Bera ... 3 

Shargan 

Bera Diota Shargan ... j i 

Slmhh ... 

NarAin-di Bera ... ^ 

Rawal ... 

Bera in Garahau ... * 

Do. ... 

Rawal in Ucb ... J 


Date of fair. 


drd. 5t>i, 7th and 8th of the dark half 
of Baisdkh, Phagan and Maghar. 

7th Baisikh and Ist Asanj. 


Maghar, leth on 9th or 11th Baisdkb, 
nd'jni panchmi in Bhidon, and par* 
chain on 1st Phigan. 


and 24th of Baisdkh, and on the 1st 
of Sawan and Bhadon. 


B ha Ion, llth BaisAkh, lltb 
Bhadou. dwddihi of SAwan, 1st 
riiAjan, 3rd to 5th Phagau, 1st of 


12th Bai^akh and 9tb HAp. 

Eikhpi punidn* birthday, thdvoan- 
.? dra, after 6th and llth days of tiic 
'/irlhday, janam-ashiamx in BliAdou, 
Kosheri jdtra on Ist Asauj, mahta 
jdfra on Panu Bhikha ashtami, 
p irchhani jdira on 1st PbAgan, and 
hir shiv jdtra on 1st BaisAkh. 

7th Jfctb. 

1st of HAf. 


and Asauj. 

ist of Chet, 7th of BaisAkh, and 1st 
of Asauj. 


Bhadon. 

8t to 9th 
Bhadon. 


BaieAkh. 

... 2nd and 3rd Bhadon. 
... 9th and 10th BaisAkb. 
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The Nardins in Kulu. 




Naum is a jogni^ a malignant demon, who is worshipped at Khopri 
in Tdrapur and at Kashdnti, a village above Karauii. No other 
deota is worshipped there. She has no image* 

Gramang deota at Rujag in Chuparsa has two temples (dekrn)^ 
the smaller up the hill-side, the larger lower down. In the light 
halves of Sdwan and Maghar he visits tlie village for a day, and pays 
it a longer visit of three days in the light half of Phagan, spending an 
hour or two in the upper temple and tlie rest of the time in the lower. 
He is one of the h'sser Nardins and tliough regarded as Parmeshar 
he is not asked for rain, as that is demanded of Phungni de'vi — in 
Tiun and Mdngarh, Gramang Narain came from Dariani in Mangarh 
hothi, where he has a de'^rii. In Gramang, a village in Balh phdti^ 
Nardin has two dehrm and a hhanddr in winch a ehhanohi or umbrella 
IS kept; but no pivflt or image. No oaths are taken on him, and his 
pujdrt etc. are all Kanets. The villag^^rs go to Kujag for the fair 
in Ph%an and the lUsabUy held in Sawnn and* Alaghar, which are 
lesser ffetes. Related to this Naraiii are Kadrusi Nar/iin in Tarapur, 
Phalani in Dugin Lag and Ilurangu Narain in Tandari, Hurangu 
Nardin came from II uraug near Sil t^adwaiii in Mandi, but the Kulu 
gods have now no relations in Matuli, though, it is noted, the Kulu 
people intermarry with those of Mandi. Prom this part of the valley "' 
hail fell when the deotas all wvni to the Dasohra at Sultanpur, so now 
only Ilgrangu of Tandari, Giiilru Than’ of Pihuthi in Tarapur and Bhaga 
Sidh of Dnghi Lfig go to it. 

Kudrdsi Narain has a tempie at Bliuthi in phlti Bhali^iii on a sok 
called Dochig wliero the roal bends to descend t > c bridge. He has a 
jachj" e,g ill JBaisakh obtLov li;>ht hail*, at the same times and places as 
Gilhru Than, though lie i ' a great ranking above Gramang 

Narain. Roprl may however be regarded as liis head village and he has 
three places there, a dohn, a murli^ and a bhar>dh. He also has a temple 
at Chatbdni, a liandet in pndti Bhaliani — and ojic in phdfi Bhamtir, 
where he is worsliipped with Shela inn. In of her villages too he is 
worshipped but not aioii<\ Gauhri Deo and Gramang Narain being also 
worshipped, Deo Galiri ranks below liim and his pujdrt etc. are all 
Kanets. He lias a tcm})le at Sultanpur and another, with a hhanddr 
a.t Brahman village, which contains a ch' at a vox canopy and a white 
stone but no wUrat. 

In Kulu Deo Amal has nine small temples in all, the chief being at 
Jugogi hamlet. 

Another godling Dani, also called Rachhpal, is worshipped for 
increase of tlie flocks and for prosiierity in general, a sheep or goat being 

» ^ilhfu means /^oitre and ihdn a pl.ac.' where the earth Bplit and a pin^i emerged. 
Gilhru Thdn as a deoia hn» ho^^ev^T no apparent c •nnection wii.h goitre, though the water 
of the Sarwari is supposed to caust! that disease. Though liis tomplo is at Bhuthi his 
hhanddr is at Naiiadi and there \\U jmjdn wwH gnr live, wliile liia J^aV.^/«r is at Kasheyh. He 
has no big fair but utsahs i^w 1st Baisakh, Chet ajul Sawan, W’ith dauciug, as w^ell as one 
at the new moon in Chet when tlie ik'w 5>amhnt year ht^glns. No villages but Bhuthi. 
Nat^dlii, Kashtyh and Glialiiiua woiship Gilhiu Tliau. A than can be made by placing a 
stone under a bhekai busii, and then saerifices avo made at it lot good harvests. 

• The mafh is a place where lights are placed aud food coohod on one day in the year. 
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offered to him. But he is not aydided (?) in jiny way. A pufdrt 
worshipe him on the eacrificer^s behalf. 

In Kulu Gash deoia takes the plaoe of Kaehgfi in the Simla Hills. 
His cult is peculiarto Brahmans and the twice-born castesj and if one of 
them wishes to injure an enemyi he wears an image of Gash round his 
neck and gets him to eat some of his leavings {j^fha). If he can manage 
this, Gash will surely injure his enemy in some way. “ But Gash is also 
worshipped at weddings. 

A number of deities exercise similar functions. Such are 
Shanghari, Tharu-bateri, Thumbardevi, Suthankal, Karani, Nanhda, 
Tharapere of Shamshi, Montha-Makan, who will at the earnest request 
of clients kill or injure their enemies. 

An aggrieved person will go to a temple, pull out his hair and pray 
that evil may befall his enemies. Such prayers are sometimes heard 
and the life or property of an enemy thereby lost or injured. This is 
oatled nihdsa or gdl. , 

To avert such a curse, the transgressor must placate the man he haa 
injured by the chhidra rite, which is thus performed : — 

A piece of hisJia grass or sarhhara is held by tbe transgressor at one 
end and by the injured person or one of his relations (or in their absence 
‘ by an idol of flour or earth made to represent him) at the other. Then 
a Nar or a chela of the local deota asks them to take oath that if so- 
and-so have injured such a one, Mt is his chhidra^ * and he hereby begs 
his pardon : after this the Nar or chela cuts the grass in the middle^ a 
goat or sheep is sacrificed, and the villagers and relations are entertained. 
Sometimes some barley corns are also thrown over the grass before it is 
cut. 

Precedence * — The principal temple of a Thahnr is that of 
RaghtinAth, near the Rdi’s palace at SultAnpur. All the other fjidhurs 
are dependent on him and have to make him certain offerings. Origi- 
nally their jdgirc and were a part of his and he allotted 

them as grants in return for presents. 

All the gods have to wait on BaghdnAth at DhAlpur at the Dasehra. 
They have also to visit their place of origin {phdgVi) in FhAgan. At 
the latter ceremony goats are sacrificed and a feast held. 

The minor gods in the yillages are subordinate to the god who is 
commonly regarded by one or more kothts in which the villages lie as their 
chief god. At festivals and fairs such godlings make certain offerings 
to their superior and he in return supplies them with all their neces- 
saries. 

Subordinate gods * — The following are the subordinates of each god 
in Kulu, namely, Kokal, Chungru,„Tbomlipr, Dohangnu, Makal, Mahti, 
Sarmkaul. They are called his hdhan. At each festival or feast these 
are given a sheep and a pind* ^ 

A superior has ihe following subordinate daotas t— 

(1) Jagru, (2) Bani, (3) Dohagnu, (4) Phangi etc. 

These appear to be called, collectively, iathu^ minor godlings or 
second class deotac^ 

^ J>Mk, Kudnhi JHateef, p. 50. 
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At the festivals held in the temples and at a wedding or a jag 
these servient deotm are given a hhedn or hahra (a sheep or goat). 

The thdliurs and Shivji do not visit any fair or HratJi. 

Forms oi temples and their appurtemnces.'^li\\o i(^xm^ of the temples 
vary greatly. Sometimes the building, which may have one to five 
storeys, is called a bhanddr or IcotU. These ere picturesque structures 
in no way differing from ordinary dwelling-houses except that the 
deotds^ houses have larger and stronger timbers to support the ^ floors, 
because there may be one or more above the lowest storey. The images 
are kept in the inner room, and In the verandahs the staff and musicians 
are accommodated. There are also many thdhurdwdras and shivdlds. 
Stone structures, called ehail^ for the most part, they generally have only 
one storey. In the shail is kept the image of the thdkuvy Shiv or Devi, 
as the case may be. Attached to the shat I are houses for servants and 
menials. 

Other houses or rooms attached to a temple are the dehri, dehra, and 
marh : but the god only conies to live in them at fairs and festivals.^ 

No place for bathing the god exists outside a temple, but a com- 
pound is attached to it for the people to stay in at the fairs or when they 
have to offer prayer or make enquiries at it. This is called the deota^s 
seat and contains a platform for the chela to play on. 

In Himri iothi the liouse in which the image is kept is generally one- 
storeyed, “ while the buildings attached to it have from 2 to 4 storeys.^ 

In Chamba little ^ chapels of ease ^ exist. They are called pdduhe 
or foot-print pillars and consist of a pile of stones covered by a flat slab, 
on which is carved a trident {trisiU), with a foot-print on each side 
of it. They are seen by the roadside often at a considerable distance 
from the temple with which they are ccnnected, their object being to 
enable jassers-by to do obeisance and present offerings, usually flowers, 
to the deity without having to go all tlie way to the actual shrine. 
They are also found in front of temples."* No trace of such pddukas 
seems to exist in Kulu. 

Position of images . — An image of Sri Eirnchandar or Raghun^th 
should be placed on the right Land, and that of Jfinki or 8ita on the 
left of Krishna^s. An image of.Radbka is also kept in such temples. 
The rule as to placing images to the right or left is based on seniority* 
i,e. a superior god must be placed to the right and a servient one to his 
left hand according to their spiritual positions,. . 

In a th die urdiv lira it is necessary to have an image of Garura 
placed near that of the latter : in a the presence of a bull is 

necessary as Shiv^s vehicle : where there is an image of Ramchandar there 
must be one of Hauuman : and in a devi’dwdla the presence of a lion 
is essential, because they tire considered to be the attendants of that god 
or of the goddess. 

» other hcuecs attiiched to every temple are the Chheti . Chughautli aiid 

Kothi Mandhar. 

. ’ 2 la the tempka :o£ Ffsaj, t'liere the niimbfr of storeys end icotrs varies frem 1 to 7 
the image is by prt-fercr.co in tlic north-eastern room. ’ 

§ CInmha Qazeiteery pp. 48-9, 




The pujdm are generally Brahmans, but may be^ Kanete, 
or goldstniths by caste. All the offerings are placed the god^s store- 
house ; Ihe pujidHs do not get any share in them; as a m^e. But Brahnmd 
or Bhojki pujdm often get a share out of the offerings, besides holding 
the revenue-free lands assigned in mudfi to the temple. , At marri^es 
one rupee is offered, to the local god, but there are no other fixed times 
for making offenfigs. None of the temple officials are hereditary. 
They hold office only as long as they do their work well, and they are 
liable to dismissal for misconduct. All the secular affairs of a temple 
are controlled by ii^ h dr d dr (manager). The bhog presented to the 
image is taken by the pujdrUy tenants and other office-holders. All 
offerings are voluntary. The hdrddr is respected and the tenants 
readily obey his orders. All classes serve the local god according to 
their callings, but tenants have to render special services, in return for 
which they are allowed the drum and other temple instruments free at 
weddings etc. 

The god Is usually worshipped twice a day, except when his idol is 
shut up in the store-house, in ‘which case worship is only held twice a 
month, on the 1st and 20th. ^ 

The Tala . — For this rite the villagers open a subscription list and 
on the day fixed by the deota at their request the ceremony begins with 
the ordinary Ganesh pdjcu A jar full of water is placed in the deota^$ 
compound and a mandap (a place for him to sit) is prepared, and the 
naugrahs (nine deotdi) worshipped. A stick of the rakhdl tree 1 J T^dthn 
/long is set up by the deota^s t/tdri (resting place). This is followed by 
shdnli'hawan and the sacrifice of a sheep to the naugrahs. A large fire 
ijagra) is lit and the chela on a sbeep^s back goes thrice round the fire 
and then the sheep is thrown across the fire and killed. A large rope 
of straw and a woollen thre ad are wrapped round the stick, stuck near 
the thin (place), and it is then taken out by the people who accompanied 
the deota^s rath. The sorcerer, drummers etc, go round the village 
pitching, sotting up a stick in each of the eight dhwtions, sacrificing a 
fish on each. On reaching the spot whence they. started, a shdnii^hatoan 
is performed and the parohii is given daJchsh 7 ia 2 >>vtiovintmg to annas 8 or 
Re. 1. This part of the ceremony is called shdnd or sutarbandh. 

Early next morning a Dagi (called the jatkidli), with an empty 
kiUa (basket) on. his back and a fowl in his hand, followed by the 
decides sorcerers aj^id otTier people dancing and singing, visits each house 
in the village : every household offers a piece of cloth to the sorcerer 
and satndja (7 kinds of grain), wool and nails are put in the kilta which 
the jatUdli carries. After going through the village the party pro- 
ceeds to the nearest river or stream, and there a pig, a fowl, a fi^h and 

'This may account for the auspicionsness of the number 20. Sometimes a janiar is made 
so tha^ the figures in each line, whether added perpendicularly or lengthways, make 20. 
This is called the hpia jirdar and as the proverb goes !*- 
JU ht hisa. 

Us les j^dr msi* , dAare” jal dtsa ; * 

hut few end' it is very difficult to make it complete (s<d4 hatna). It is 

worshipped for the first time during an eclipse or on some ' other -^spiciouf illy with 
vn%ntras, and when sU% or complete it is carefully presented 111 Ili'eifiuBe and worshipped 
at every festival. - . ^ 
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Some Kukt faire. 

a ozab, brought wUkiifchem, are killed and ihe jathidli throws the ktlfa 
into the water : [fishes the ceremony and the party retorne to the 

deotd’t loh, yrhete-^ parohit is given annas 8 or 4 at least as dahhihna. 
The villagers entertain each other, «»r or lugri being drunk. 

As in the Simla Hills, the ghardsni, which consists in killing a goat 
and worshipping the family priest at home, is observed in Outer Saraj. 
Snt in Knlu the ghardtni^ jag is unknown and another ceremony, the 
tuiatlandh, takes its place ; the parohit and local god^s chela are invited, 
the former performs the ihdnii-hatean and the latter arranges for the 
8«/» sacrifioes ; a stick or peg (of rakhdl, * yew ^J"i» stuck at each comer 
of the house and a rope made of rice-straw tied to them : a sheep and 
a goat are sacrificed. The parohit gets from annal 4 to 8 as dakhshna 
and when the ceremonies are finished a feast is given, and all the people 
(even the twice-bom) drink sur and lugri. 

Four branches of a kelu tree are pitched in the form of a square 
tied at their tops with a piece of cloth, this is calM kdhika,^ Beneath 
it the parohit performs the shdnti-haioaH, and a man selected from the 
Nar caste performs the ch/iidra^ shdnti ceremony with a wooden drum. 
The Nar together with his wife and an unmarried girl of that caste and 
the deota’s sorcerers dance before the deota ; a turban and some cash 
by way of dakshhna are given to the Nar and a dopant a to the Nar 
girl. The fair lasts all day, people offering pice, fruit and flowers to 
the deota and joining with the Nar in the performance of thg, ehhidra. 
In the evening the deota’ » chela shoots the Nar with an aitow in the 
breast, making him insensible and a rupee is put in his mouth. He is 
taken into the kdhiha with two yards of cloth on his body as a shroud, 
and the ehelas by reading mantars and burning dhdp (incense) restore 
him to his senses. This /ay is celebrated during the shukla pakf^ (full 
moon days) of Jeth at* Shirrah in Kothi Baisan, every second year in 
memory of K41i N% deota. The other deotds can only afford to per- 
form this jag at considerable intervals. 

When rain is wanted a feast is given either by the zaminddra 
themselves or by the local deota. In the latter case the cost is met from 
the deota’ a treasury, in the former from subscriptions raised by the 
zaminddra themselves. The feast is called paret pdjan, phungni or jogni. 
A lamb is sacrificed on a hill, jogni deota is worshipped, and a flat 
■tone adorned with flour, of dung, and the heart of the lamb be- 
ing offered to toeyoywt. Formerly the Raj&s-use^ to pay for such feasts, 
but now local deities or the zaminddra do so. 

The phungni is also called tikar-jag, which is thus described The 
villagers go up a hill, taking with them a lamb, goat or sheep : i^re 
they worship the ;ey«t and painting a large flat stone with different 
colours spread over it the liver of the animal brought with them, as an 
offering to the Jopni. 

. To preserve a heap of gi-ain a large sickle and a pin^ (ball) of flour 
are placra on top of it. When a new animal is brought home branches 

‘ Vt.j/kar watnf, 

a In STnln sailed £«' I think, or khai, Sanik, Maya, expiation, 

* We shall eome asiose the oMiira lator. 
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of the being touched by the animal^ buried beneath a 

large atone. Great precautions are taken in bringl^g^^ihiin home during 
the bhadra nahhatra^ If the crops are very g^jSid^ the grain heap is 
worshipped, a goat killed preferably on the threshold and a feast held. 
In Inner Sard] the ,lgnd is also worshipped on the 8o?nwdri amdipai 
in Bh6<don, in addition to the goat sacrifice and a hawM performed. If 
in a piece of land the seed does not germin ite, while round it it does, 
a goat is killed on the spot and its head buried there so as to get rid of 
the evil which prevented the seed from coming up. 

The ceremony of is performed when on account of illness 
offerings have to be nqi^de to the cleota. On the evening preceding it 
men, women, children go to the temple, pass the night in dancing and 
singing. Early next morning the necessary offerings are made, a goat 
is sacrificed and Brahmans are fed. 

Release from an oath can be secured by observance of the chhidra 
or Mm hholnd rite^ This is practically similar in all pai’ts of Knlu. 
In Inner Sard] the consent of the local god being first obtained, a feast 
is held at which the parties at enmity with each other are made to eat 
together. This feast is called Brahn, bhoj\ Or both parties contribute 
one goat each and some flour to the local god^s temple, loaves are prepar- 
ed and given to those present. This is called chJma hholnd or ^ re- 
conciliation^. 

In fiimri hoilii both parties go to the temple of the village god 
and worship the earth there : the god ^ is offered Rs. 1 8 and a goat, 
which is afterwards killed, and a feast is given ; thus the two parties 
are reconciled. 

The abandonment of pTO'perly.—^\im the owner of a house has no 
son, or if he or his family are constantly ill, or his cattle do not prosper, 
or if a ch(da declare that some demon or jog an lives there, he abandons 
it as inauspicious. He will also show some earth from inside it to the 
deota's sorcerer, and if he too confirms his doubts he will jiromise to offer 
laud, a house or cash to the god, provided the latter helps him to sur- 
mount the trouble. If the calamity is got rid of, the promise must be 
fulfilled by gifting the land etc. to the god.* 

If the guT or sorcerer of a deota declares a thing to be needed by 
any demon or god, it is abandoned in his name or stored in the local 
god^s hhanidf (treasury). 

Tivet The usages regarding first-fruits are variously des- 

cribed. Speaking gencraUr, food is given to Brahmans, sddhis and the 
lodal god before fresh grain is used by cultivators. In Inner Sarfij high 
caste peo|)le offer some of the new grain before they use it, and when it 
is brought home incense is burnt and a lamp lit before it is stored. In 
Kulu proper soine of the new grain is thus ottered and the Brahmans 
etc. are also fed. Then the neighbours and relations invited for tlie 
occasion are fed; and the guests say ago h?i% do , ' give in future too ^ ; 
and the spirit in reply says ago hhi khdo, * eat imfuture too\ On this 
occasion sometimes goats are also killed, while Kitnets and other Sudras 
dririk lugTi and euu ^ . 
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The chela ot a ^cta is also invited after the Babi auQ some ears of^ 
barley are offered to .the grod through him ; a goat or sheep is killed and 
a general feast {salhory is held in Jeth. Again at the Kharif a subscrip* 
tion list is opened for the purchase of a goat, which is sacrificed over the 
god and a feast is Held just as after the Babi. This is called gidri* 

Equally various are the beliefs regarding cracks in the soil and other 
omens. The bejindri is called waliyalif and an ol or kiol is called ihdman 
in Kulu. Both are inauspicious, and to avert the evil a sheep or a goat 
is killed on the spot and in the case of a crack its head and legs are 
buried in it. • n - 

But in Inner Sariij, where a crack is called- iaindri^ only one 
which occurs at the sowing of the Babi crop is considered inauspicious, 
one in the Kharif not being so regarded. In the former case a Brahman 
is fed or a goat is killed and its head buried in the crack. In Himri 
holhi (Outer Saraj) a crack which suddenly appears in a field is called 
kalai- 

. But an abnormally good cro]) is sometimes considered inauspicious, 
and a goat is sacrificed to avert its evil effects — such as death or other 
injury.*^ IE one stalk brings forth tsvo ears it is a good omen^ as is 
also a bird building its nest in a field out of ears taken from it. But if 
it build its nest elsewhere than in the field from which it took the ears 
the omen is unfavourable. 

In Kulu If a snake {stdnlu) cross In front of the ploughshare or 
both oxen lie down when ploughing, or if blood comes at the milking of 
a cow, it is considered an unfavourable omen, and the owner^s death or 
some other evil is feared. Jap and pdth are used to avert it. 

Tuesday and Friday are auspicious days for commencing ploughing 
In either harvest. Indeed Tuesday is considered best for beginning any 
agricultural work, but the rule is not strictly observed. Cattle are not 
sold on a Wednesday, Thursday and Sunday. 

When going on a journey, paying a visit to superiors or to court, 
it is well to meet a jar lull of water, any loaded man or animal, any one 
with fruit or game, or a dead body. On the other hand an empty jar^ 
basket, or basin and sneezing are bad omens, 

At the mandir of Cliarnbhu deoid in Bandal two fairs are annually 
held on the 74)li Bais^tWi and on a date fixed by the people in Maghar. 
At these all visitors are fed free. The story is that all the Bdna$| 
save one of Somibadgani, were killed by this god, who then took up 
his abode in the dense forest at Bandal. Here he manifested himself 

^ Salhar ; ? on 1st (Sija) of Jetb, Dinck, p. 87. The ofFerhigi to the deota are essen- 
tial, feeding Brahmans being optional. At the harvost-home in Kuln no ceremony is 
performed. 

“ Or Jb'ijendri latdi, which strictly speaking moans u gap between two furrows into 
whicli.no seed happens to have dropped. 

» The idea seems to be that harm will only result if a he^gpat is not sacrificed, as in 
default death or other harm is to be appreliendocl. 

* But it is also said 

T^o cobs sprouting out of one ear, the falling of a heap of grain on the khifmdngdh 
or^^of Ck pile of loaves, is considered inauspicious and some sacrifice Is mad© to avert the evil. 
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Some fairs in Sardj, 

in the usual way— a Brahman^s cow u««ed to yield her milk to a black 
pintjfi in the forest. One da^ the Brahman saw this and inferred that 
the pin4{ was possessed of miraoulons i)owers, so he told his Rand, 
who with his wife and family went to the spot and paid their devotions 
to it. The date of the templets foundation is not known. It contains 
the black a foof high and 4 in circumference, as 'well as carvings 

of many deities. Silver and brass masks are kept in the temple. 
Its administration is carried on by a Brahman Idrddr, hy pot a 
Gautam. The pujdri is also a Brahman, by got a Gautara also. 
Neither is celibate^ and succession is governed by natural relationship. 
The gur receives i|^ial reverence, but the rites are performed by 
the pufdri, Bhog bf rice, milk, gU etc. is offered daily, and the 
sacred lamp is lit morning and evening at the times of worship. At^ the 
fairs he-goats are sacrificed. No distinction is made in the offtTings of 
different Hindu castes, but low castes are not permitted to offer any 
edibles. No other shrine is connected with this. 

At the other mmdir of Chainbhu at Kasholi two fairs are hold, one 
on 1st Jeth and the other on the chaiodas in Maghar. To both other 
gods are invited and fed free. The story is that Chambu had three 
brothers, all bearing the same name. One night the Rand of the tract 
saw a light at a distant place which he visited next morning, and here 
found a stone as white as snow which he brought home. After a time 
he fell ill and went as usual to Ambika Devi to pray for his recovery. 
The goddess directed him to propitiate her son, the white stone, which 
he did, He enshrined it in a temple built on a site where 7 Brahmans 
had once dwelt and where 7 fdman trees also stood. The date of its 
foundation is not known. It contains a black stone imago, 8 feet 
high. Two silver masks are kept on the god^s chariot. Its adminis- 
tration is carried on by a Kanet I drddr^ by got a Bhargii. The piijan 
is a Brahman, got Bhardawdj. lie is not celibate, and the succession 
is governed by natural relationship. Special reverence is paid only 
to the god^s disciple because he nods bis head and answers all questions 
pnt to the god. The use of char an is not known. A hlog of ghi, rice, 
milk and sugar is offered daily. The sacred lamp is lit in the morning 
and evening at the time of worship. No distinction is made in the offer- 
ings Qf Hindu castes, but the low castes are not allowed to offer hhog. 
No other shrine is connected with this. 

At the mandif of Dakhnashuri in Nirmand^ an annual fair is held 
oti the satmt in Bhadon. This god is said to have come from the Deccan 
and settled here after he had killed a demon which was a terror to the people. 
After hig death the temple In which ho was enshrined was built. The 
date of its foundation is not known. It is of stone and wood, and 
contains a stone image 8 feet high. Its affairs are managed by a 
Brahman idrddr who is generally appointed by a committee of the god's 
votaries. He is by caste a HhAt, got K^Sshab. The pujdri is a 
Brahman. Succession is governed by natural lelationship. No Ikog 
is offered to the god, and the sacred lamp is lit only in the evening. No 
distinction is made in the offerings of diffeieiit Hindu castes. No 
other shrine is connected with this, 

* For the infcriptions at >5in-and ice Ct rj-vs lisaipfiomm Itidicattitn. f - 
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At the mandir of the Chaurdsi Sidh at Pekhri* fairs are held on 
Srd Phigao and 8rd Kaisikh every year. Once a shepherd grazed as 
thdinr^s sheep near a tank, As he felt thirsty he went to drink at^,it and 
saw an image emerge from the water. In the evening he took this 
image home and gave it to his master, the th&hur^ who kept it for some 
days in a niche in his house-wall until one day it occurred to him that 
a temple ought to be built in its honour. So he founded this temple 
and called it ChaurSsi after the village. The date of its foundation is 
not known. It is built of stone and wood and contains images of gold 
silver and brass. The stone image taken out of the tank is also installed 
in it. Its affairs are managed by a idrddry by caste a Kanet, got 
KAshab. The pujdri is also a Kanet. They are married and are always 
of this caste. Bhog of ghi &c, is offered in the morning only, but a 
sacted lamp is kept burning all night. The low castes are not allowed to 
offer edible things. Seven shrines are connected with this ore. 

Deota JalAndPs annual fair<i are held on 1st SAwan and at the DiwAli 
In Maghar. The tradition is that once a named Pairam, daily 

went tobatlie in a pool called Mansarowar. One day the god manifested 
himself and the thdhur Begged him to accompany him to his house. To 
this he agreed and there the god was seated at a place in a grove of oak 
(Ihanhii trees). Temples were eventually built at these places and called 
after the names of the trees &c. The date of their foundation is not known. 
There are 4 images of the god. The stone pin4t is ^ foot high ; the bust 
is made of brass ; the third is of stone and 2^ feet high ; and the fourth is 
the chariot of the god. The temple administration is carried on jointly by 
the villagers and a hard dr who is also its pujdti. By caste he is a Nolu 
Kanet. He is not celibate. A hhog of flowers, scent &c, 4s offered in 
the morning at the time of worsliip. No lamp is lit nor is sacred fire 
majintained. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes. Connected with this are the shrines of Kandii Shailtor, Baram- 
garh, Bag Deora and Sarahan. 

Mmdir Khudtjal in tradition is that in formed' 

times a thdhur^ named Thula, had a cow called Kailri who used to 
yield her milk to a black stone ptnii in Khudi village. Her master, 
enraged at bis loss, determined to break the pindi^ but the cow told him 
that the pivdi should not be broken as Jamdaggan riski had manifested 
himself to it, but he ignored her warning and struck the pindi. No 
sooner had he done so than he died or* the spot, owing to the rtshi^s 
miraculous power. So the people took to worshipping it and eventfially 
a temple was built on this spot. The date of its foundation is not known. 
It contains a bla<5k stone pindij % feet high. Its administration is car- 
ried on by a Kanet I drddr. I'XiQ ptijdri is a Brahman, by got a Bhar- 
dhwaj. He is not celibate. A sacred lamp is kept burning all 
through the night. N o dhtinction is made in the offerings of different 
Hindu castes, but a low caste man is not permitted to offer edible 
things. No other shiine is connected with this one. For 11 days end- 
ing with the piiranmdBi in SAwan or BhAdon the fair is in full swing. 
The place is also enlivened by visitors at the DiwAli. Small fairs such as 
zMnd or ihiatihu are held on 1st and 16th PhAgan, 9th BaisAkh and 20th 
HAr. 


1 In Ucbimdi Icofhi* 
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Borne faire in Sardj. 

Deota Chambhd has a tetiiple in Deo^i. The story goes that on the 
site of the present temple a oow used to yield her milk to a small black 
stone set in the ground. One day this was noticed by a herdsman who 
followed the cow. Ho returned home and told the people of his town all 
about it They went to the spot and found his tale was true, so they 
founded a tem^e in which the image was enshrined. The exact date of 
its foundation is not known, but tradition says that it was built in the 
Tretiya Yug. It contains a smooth, black stone image, feet high* 
The temple walls are decorated with various pictures and busts of brass 
and silver are also kept in it. A Kanet hdrddr manages its affairs. He 
is married. The pujdri is always recruited from the Brahmans. He is 
not celibate either. The gur is held in greater respect than either the 
kdrddr or pujdrt\ The use of eharas is not known. Bhog is offered 
daily to the god. A sacred lamp is lit daily morning and evening when 
worship is held in the temple. No distinction is made in the offerings 
of different Hindu castes, but low castes are not allowed to offer edible 
things. No other shnne is connected with this one. The annual fairs 
are held on 11 th Baisakh, l-2th Bhadon, and on 2nd, and 3rd Asauj. 
Illustrations are also displayed on the Diwali in Maghar. 

Pubbari, the god on the Jalori Pass, has 5 temples called after the 
names of the villages in which they are situate. At these annual fairs are 
held i at Kotarshu on 12th Baisakh, 12th S4wan,on the Diw4H in Maghar, 
and on the 1st of Phdgan ; at Dim on 20th Sawan ; at Jalauri on 15th 
Sawan and 8rd Katak; at Kan4r on 8rd Phagan ; and on 18th Baisdkh 
at Sariwalsar, The story is that a man of Kota Thirshu chanced to find 
a metal mask which bade him enshrine it in a suitable place. So a temple 
was built and the mask placed in it. The dates of the fairs were fixed 
by a committee of the t>illages in which shrines were erected. The stone 
imago is 1^ . cubits high. The date of foundation is not known, Its 
affairs are managed by a Kanet kdrddr. Under him are a bhanddri 
(store-keeper), a gur and pujdri^ all Karaunks. They are all married. 
Special reverence is paid to the gur. A hhog of rice, meat &c. is offer- 
ed daily, and a sacred lamp lit in the evening. No distinction is made 
in the offerings of different Hindu castes. Connected with this are the 
shrines in Kot, Dim aud Jaun. 

Koneri deota has a temple in Kuinri. His main fair is held an- 
nually at the Diw41i in Maghar, and it is followed by small fairs called 
shdnd and thirshu^ on 1st and 16th Pbfigan, 9th and 20th Har. The 
story is that Karm Deo, a Brahman of the village, used to bathe daily in 
a spring. One day he found a black stone or pin^i iu the water which 
said it was Bids ruhi and had come from Kuinri. He worshipped it 
and his example was followed by others. Eventually a temple was 
built, but the date of its foundation is not known. It contains a black 
stone piniif 2^ feet high. Its administration is carried on by a Kanet 
Mrddr. The pujdri is always recruited from the Brahmans. His got 
is Bhdrdhwdj. He is not celibate. A sacred lamp is lighted in fhe 
evening^ at the time of worship and kept burning the whole night. No 
distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. No other 
shrine is connected with this. 

No particular fair is connected with tine mandir of deota Pauj» 
"ir, but a he-goat is sacrificed at the ohanirdfBt of Phfigan. 

Gm. 
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The story is that on the site of the present temple a Brahman used to 
meditate, recounting the names of God on his rosary. One day per- 
chance it fell from his imnd and struck against a stone which burst into 
many pieces and from it sprang 5 images each of which told the Brahman 
that they were 5 birs (or heroes) and brothers^ adding that people should 
adore them/ At this spot a temple was erected in their honour. The 
date of its foundation is not known. It contains 5 brass caiwings of 
Bhairon, each i foot high. Its administration is carried on by a Kanet 
Jcdrddfi by got a Kdshab. The piijdri is a Brahman, by caste a Gaur 
and by got Sarsut. He is not celibate. Special reverence is paid to 
the gufn Bhog is offered on the first of every month and particularly 
ou the ahankrdnts of Pha^^an and A.sauj, on which occasions a he-goat is 
sacrificed. A sacred lamp is lit every evening for half an hour only. 

D wta Shang Chul has a temple in Kothi Shangarh. Three fairs are 
held annually, one on the 3rd Har at /)am!irdwai4, another on the 
1st Asauj at Nagari, and the 3rd on 8th Phdgaii at Batdhr. The story 
goes that a cow used to yield her milk to a stone" pindi hidden under 
ground. A Brahman qbserved this and dug up the place. The pin^i 
was found and from the hole came out a snake which declared that he 
must be worshipped. The date of foundation is not known. All the 
four temples are of wood and stone. One contains a stone pindh a fc>ot 
high, itohrds of gold and silver are also kept in the temple. Its 
administration is carried on by a hdrddr who is also pUjdri and gnr. 
His caste is Gaur and g^it Sarsut. He is not celibate- Bhog is only 
offered at festivals. The sacred lamp is lit only in the evening. No 
distin.5tlbn is made in the offerings of Hindu castes, k, low caste is not 
allowed to offer edible things. Connected with this are the shrines in 
Bat&hr, Jiladhura, Dharadeora, Nagari and Lapa. 

Beota Sandeo has 3* temples at which annual fairs are held on the 
last day of Sawan, and on the 2nd and 8th of Phagan. On these occa- 
sions a kavD%n or sacrificial fire is lighted, and the rite is repeated on the 
2nd Baisakh ev ery year. It is said that three gods siuMiig from a hail- 
stone. Two of tnem carved out principalities in Nohanda, while the 
third took up his abode in Shrikot which had already been occupied by 
the god M^rkanda, so the latter left the place and went to Manglaur. 
After that the people began to worship Sandhu. The dite of the 
temples^ foundation is not known. None of them contains any image, 
but gold, silver and brass mohras (masks) are used in adorning the god's 
chariot. The administration is carried on by a Kanet hdrddr. The gur 
and pnjdri are also Kanets. They are not celibate. Special reverence 
is paid only to the gur. A hhog of rice, ghi^ milk &o. is only offered 
at festivals. A sacred lamp is lit morning and evening at the times of 
worship. No distinction is made ia the offerings of different Hindu 
castes, but alow caste is not permitted to offer edible things. Connected 
with this are the shrines of Nar&iu, Kaiidi and Guda Deora. 

The Cults of the Simla Hills. 

The Simla Hill States form a network of feudal States with 
dependent feudatories*^ subordinate to them, and the jurisdictions of 
the local godlings afford a striking reflection of the political conditions, 
forming a complex network of cults, some superior, some subordinate. 
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To complete the political analogy, the godlings often have their wazira 
or chief ministere and other gfficials. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this j^wa^e-political organization of the hill cults is afforded by the 
following account of the 22 Tihds of J unga. At its head stands 
Junga^s new cult. Junga, it should be observed, is not the family 
god of the RdjA of Keonthal. That function is fulfilled by the Devi 
Tdra. 1 , 

The Cult of Ji ng^ 

Legend, — The of Kotlehr had two sons, who dwelt in 

Nddaun. On the accession of the elder to the throne, they quarrelled, 
and the younger was expelled the State. With a few companions he 
set out for the hills and soon reached Jakho, near Simla. Thence they 
sought a suitable site for a residence, and found a level place at Thagwa 
in the Koti State. Next morning the Mian, or ^ prince ^ set out in 
a palanquin, but when they reached Sanjauli, his companions found he 
had disappeared, and conjecturing that he had become a deotay returned 
to Thagwa, where they sought him in vain. They then took service 
with the people of that part. One night a man went out to watch his 
crop, and resting beneath a hemu tree, heard a terrible voice from it say, 
‘ lest I fall down ! ^ Panic-stricken he fled home, but another man 
volunteered to investigate the business and next night placed a piece of 
silk on the platform under the tree and took up his position in a corner. 
When he heard the voice, he rejoined ^ come down \ w^hereupon the 
tree split in half and out of it a beautiful image fell on to the silk 
cloth. This the man took to his home and placed it in the upper 

storey, but it always came down to the lower one, so he sent for 

the astrologers, who told him the image was that of a deota who 

required a temple to live in. Then the people began to worship the 

image and appointed a chela through whom the god said he would 
select a place for his temple. So he w as taken round the country, 
and when the news reached. the companions of the NAdaun prince 
they joined the party. The god ordered temples to be built at Nain, 
Bojdri, Thond, and K6ti in succession, and indeed in every village 
he visited, until he reached Nidaun, where the Raja, his brother, 
refused to allow any temple to be built, as he already had a family 
god of his own named Jipur. Junga, the new god, said he would 
settle matters with Jipur, and while the discussion was going on, 
he destroyed Jipui'^s temple and all its images by lightning, where- 
upon the RdjA made Junga his own deity and placed him in a house in 
his darhdr. 

Jipur is not now worshipped in Keonthal, all his own temples being 
used as temples of Junga who is worshipped in them. Nothing is 
known of Jipur, except that he came in with the ruling family of 
Keonthal. He appears to have been only a j other a or ancestor. 
Junga has another temple at Pajarli near Junga, to which he is taken 

^ An account of this goddess will be found on p, 867 supra, 

* (The family likeness of the legends connected with these hill deities of the 
Extreme Korth of India to those connected with the * devils ^ of the Taluvas on the 
West Coast, very far to the South, is worthy of comparison by the student. See Devil 
Worship of the Tuluvas, Ind, Ant,, XXIII— XXVI, 1884-1897.) 
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when a Jag is to be celebrated, or when an heir-apparent, ^ \ ia 

born to the RdjA, on which occasion a is performed. On other 
occasions the images made subsequently are alone worshipped in this 
temple. The ritual is that observed in a shwa/a, and no sacrifice 
is offered. There are 22 tikds ot sons of Junga. None of these 
can celebrate a jag or observe a festival without permission from 
the Junga temple, and such permission is not given unless all the dues 
of Junga^s temple are paid. Thus Junga is regarded as the real god 
and the others his children. 

The Tu^nty-tu^o Tjkas of Junga (Keontitat.), near Simla. 

The State of Keonthal is one of the Simla Hill States in the 
Punjab, and its capital, Junga, so called after the god of that name, lies 
only a few miles from Simla itself. Besides the main territory of 
the State, Keonthal is overlord of fivf' feudatory States, viz, Koti, 
Theog, Madhan, Guild and Ratesli* Excluding these States, it com- 
prises six detached tracts, which are divided into eighie^n parganas^ 
thus 

I, — Southern tract, comprising ten parganas : — (1) Eagu, (2), 
Khaldshi, (3) Tir Maluisu, (4) Dharech in Fagu tahsfl, 
(5) Ratesh, (6) KaroH, (7) Jai, (8) Parali, (9) Jhajot, 
(10) Kalanj in Junga tahsil. 

TI.— Northern tract, which includes four parganas : — (11) Shili, 
(12)^ Matiana, (13) Rajana, (14) Matiana, in Fagu 
tahsil, 

III. — Pargana Riwin, and 

IV. — Pargana Piinnar, together forming Rawin tahsil. 

V. — Pargana Rdmpur, and 

VI. — Pargana WAkna, both in Junga tahsil. 

The three tahsil s are modern Revenue divisions, but the 22 par- 
ganas are ancient and correspond in number to the 22 ^ilcaSy whicli 
are described below. It does not appear, however, that each pargana 
has its iiha^ and the number may be a mere coincidence. The fondness 
for the Nos. 12, 22, 32, 42, 52 etc. in the Punjab, and indeed, through- 
out India, is well known, and goes back at least to Buddhist times. 

The following are the 22 "fikds of Jungd : — 


(1) 

Kalaur. 

(12) 

Kulthi. 

(2) 

Mamini, 

(13) 

Dhdnun. 

(3) 

Kaneti. 

(14) 

Dura, 

(4) 

Deo Chand. 

(15) 

Raita. 

(5) 

Shaneti. 

(16) 

Chdnana. 

(6) 

Mahdnpha, 

(17) 

Gaun. 

(7) 

Tiru. 

(18) 

Biju. 

(8) 

Khateshwar. 

, (19) 

Kusheli Deo. 

(9) 

Chadei. I 

(20) 

B&l Deo. 

(10) 

Shanei and J4u. | 

(21) 

RawdI Deo. 

(11) 

Dhuru. 1 

(22) 

Kawdli Deo. 
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The feudatories of Juftga. 

(1) The Cult of Kalaur, 

Legend , — A Brahman once fled from Kula and settled in Dawan, 

a village in pargana Rateeh. There he incurred the enmity of a Kanet 
woman, who put poison in his food. The Brahman detected the poison, 
but went to a spot called BangapAni, where there is water, in Doran Jangal, 
and there ate the food, arguing that if the woman meant to kill him she 
would do it sooner or later, and so died, invoking ourses on the murderess. 
His body disappeared. In the Garhdl-ki-Dhdr plain was a lahhal plant. 
One day a Brahman of GarAwag observed that all the cows used to go to 
the plant and water it with their milk, so he got a spade and dug up the 
bush. He found under it a beautiful image (which still bears the 
mark of his spade) and took it home. When he told ihe people what 
had happened, they built a temple for the idol, and made the Brahman its 
pujdri. But the image, which bore a strong resemblance to the 
Brahman, who had died of the poisoned food, began to inflict disease upon 
the Kanets of the place, so that scA^eral families perished. Thereupon, 
the people determined to bring in a stronger god or goddess to protect 
them from the image. Two Kanets of the pargana^ DheK and Chandi, 
were famed for their courage and strength, and so they were sent to 
LAwi and PAlwi, two villages in Sirmur State, disguised as faqtrsy and 
thence they stole an ^ <^l?ht-handed image of Devi, 

which they brought to Dhawar in Ratesh. The people met them with 
music and made offerings to the stolen image, which they took to’WalAn 
and there built a temple for it, ceasing to worship Kalaiir. The plague 
also ceased. The people of one village Charej, however, still affect Kalaur. 

(2) The Cult of Mamlni, 

Manuni is MahAdeo, and is so called because his first temple was on 
the hill of Manun. 

Legend , — A Brahman of ParAli, in the Jamrot pargana of the 
PatiAla hill territory, a pitjdri of Devi DhAr, and others, went to buy 
salt in Mandi, and on their way hack halted for the night in MAhun 
NAg^s temple at MAhun in the Siiket State. The Brahman and, the pnjdri 
with some of the company, who were of good caste, slept in the temple, 
the rest sleeping outside. The pujdri was a chela of the god Dharto, at 
that time a famous deotay revered throughout the northem^ part of the 
Kconthal State. On starting in the morning, a swarm of bees settled 
on the baggage of the Brahman and the pujdri^ and could not be 
driven off. When the party reached Miinda, where the temple of 
HanumAn now stands, the swarm left the baggage and settled on Idn 
tree. Here, too, the pujdri fainted and was with difficulty taken home. 
The astrologers of the pargana decided that a god had come from Suket 
and wished to settle in that part, and that unless he were accommodated 
with a residence the pujdri would not recover. Meanwhile the pujdri 
became possessed by the god and began to nod his head and declare that 
those present must revere him (the god) , or he would cause trouble. They 
replied that if he could overcome the god Dhartr, they would not hesitate 
to abandon that god, though they had revered him for generations. 
Upon this ^a bolt from the blue ^ fell upon Dharto^s temple and destroyed 
it, breaking all the idols, except one which was cast into a tank in a cave. 

pujdri then led the people to Munda, where the bees had settled and 
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Tht feudatorieB of Junga. 

directed them to build a temple at the place where they found ants. Ants 
were duly found in a square place on Manun hill, and a temple 
built in due course, but when only the roof remained to be built, a plank 
flew off and settled in ParAli. Upon this the ptijdri said the temple 
must be built there, as the god had come with a Brahman of that place, 
and so a second temple was built and the image placed in it. That at 
Manun was also subsequently completed, and a third was erected at 
Koti Dhdr. The cult also spread to Nala, in Patidla territory, and to 
Bhajji State, and temples were erected there. The Brahmans of Pardli 
were appointed Bhojlds and the pvjdris of Koti Dhar pnjdns of the god. 
Meanwhile the image of Dharto remained in the tank into which it had 
fallen. It is said that a man used to cook a rot (a large loaf) and threw 
it into the water as an offering, recjuesting tlie "od to lend him utensils 
which he needed to entertain his guests. This Dharto used to do, on the 
condition that the utensils were restored to the pool wlien done with. 
But one day the man borrowed 40 and only returned 35 plates, and since 
then the god has ceased to lend his crockery. Beside the god^s image is 
another, that of a Hr or spirit, called Tonda. Tonda used to live at 
ParAli in a cave whieli was a water-mill, and if any one visited the 
mill alone at night he used to become possessed by the 6fr, and, \mless 
promptly attended to, lose his life. But once the pnidri of Manuni 
went to the mill, and by the help of his god resisted the attempts of the 
Ur to possess him. In fact he captured the i/r, and having laid him 
flat on the grind-stone sat on liim. Upon this ihe Mr promised to obey 
him in all matters if he spared his life, and so the pnjdri asked him to 
come to the temple, promising to worship him there if he ceased to 
molest people. The Ur agreed and has now a separate place in the temple 
of Manuni, whose tvazir he has become, 

(3) The Ouli of Kanetu 

— After the war of the Mahabharta, when the Pdndavas 
had retired to the Badri Nath hills to worship, they erected several 
temples and placed images in them. Amongst others they established 
Kaneti in a temple at Kw.ira on the borders of Garhwal and Bashahr, 
and there are around this temple five villages, wliich are still known 
after the Pandavas. Dodra and Kwira are two of these. The people 
of the former wanted to have a temple of their own, but those of Kwara 
objected and so enmity arose between them. The Dodra people then 
stole an image from the Kwara temple, but it disappeared and was found 
again in a pool in a cave. It then spoke by the mouth of its chela, and 
declared tliat it would not live at Dodra, and that the people must quit 
that place and accompany it elsewhere. So a body of men, Kanets, 
KoKs and Turis, left Dodra and reached Dagon, in Keonthal State, 
where was the temple of Jipur, the god of tbe RAjd^s family. This 
temple the new god destroyed by lightning, and took possession of his 
residence. The men who had accompanied the god settled in this region 
and the cult of Kaneti prospered. Aicha, Brahman, was then waztr of 
Keonthal, and he made a vow that if his progeny increased, he would 
cease to worship .Tipur and affect Kaneti. His descendants soon num- 
bered 1500 houses. Similarly, the Bhaler tribe made a vow to Kaneti, 
that if their repute for courage increased, they would desert Jipur. 



The feudator'm of Jmga. 

(4) The Cult of Deo Ghmi. 

Deo Chaad, the ancestor of' the Khanog) sect of the 
Kauets, was loazir oE Keoathal and once wished to celebrate a jag^ so lie 
fixed on an ausploioas day and asked for the loan of Junga^s image* 
This the pajdru roEused him, although they accepted his first invitation, 
and asked him to fix another day. Deo Chand could not do this or 
induce the piijdm to lend him the image, so he got a blacksmith to make 
a new one, and oelebx^ated the f ig, placing the image, which he named 
Deo Chand after himself, in a new temple. He proclaimed Deo Chand 
subordinate to Juuga, but in all other respects the temple is under a 
separate management. 

(5) The Cult of Shancti. 

There are two groups of Kanets, the Painoi or Painui and the 
Shainti. Owing to some dispute with the pujdrk, the Shaintis made a 
separate god for themselves and called him Shaneti. 

* i'6) The Cult of MahdnpJia, 

The Chibhar Kanets of Jatil par g ana borrowed an image of Junga 
and established a separate tesnple. 

(7) . The Cult of Tiru. 

Tiru is the god of the Jatik people, who are a sept of the 
Brahmans. A Tiru Brahman went to petition the Rdja and was harshly 
treated, so he cut off his own head, whereupon his headless body danced 
for a time. The Brahmans then made an image of Tiru, and he is now 
worshipped as the jalhera of the Jatiks. 

(8' The CtiH of Khateeh war , 

The Brahmans of Bhakar burrowed an image of Junga and built 
a separate temifie for it at a place called Koti, whence the god^s name. 

(9) The Cult ofChadei, 

The Nawawan sepfc of the Kanets brought this god ixom pargana 
Ratesh, and built his temple at Charol, whence the god^s name. 

(10) The Cult of Shanei and jdu, 

Junga on liis birth made a tour through the Keontlial territory, and 
having visited Shaiut and Jau villages, ordered temples to be built in 
each of them. Shanei is subordinate to Junga, and J4u to Shanei. Both 
these temples are in the village of Koti. 

(11) The Cult of DhiiLTu, 

A very ancient god of the Jai pargana of Keonthal. All the 
zaminddrs who affected Dhuru died childless. The temple is financed 
by the Rdjas and the god is subordinate to Junga. 

(12) The Cult of Kfilthi. 

The Chibhar sept of the Kanets affect this god. His temple is 
at a place called Kaw&lath. 
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(L3) The Cult of Dhandn, 

Leffend^’-^The image of this god came, ^ borne on the wind, from 
NadaUn, after J unga^s arrival in the country. * It first alighted on Jhako 
and thence flew to Neog, where it hid under a rice plant in a paddy-field. 
When the people cut the crop they spared this plant, and then turned their 
•cattle into the fields. But all the cattle collected round the plant, from 
under which a serpent emerged and sucked all their milk. When the people 
found their cows had run dry, tliey suspected the cowherdess of having 
milked them, and set a man to watch her. He saw what occurred, and 
the woman then got enraged with the plant, and endeavoured to dig it up, 
but found two beautiful images (they both still bear the marks of her 
sickle). The larger of these two is considered the Rdja and is called 
Dhaniin (from dkdnd, rice), and the smaller is deemed the toazir and is 
called WlIHo (meaning ' tyrant ^ in the Pahari dialect) . 

This was the image which assumed a serpent^s shape and drained 
the cows. Two temples were erected to these images, but they began to 
oppress the people and compelled them to sacrifice a man every day, so the 
people of the pargana arranged for each family to supply its victim in 
turn. At last weary of this tyranny, they called in a learned Brahman 
of the Bharobo sept, who induced the god to content himself wrtli a 
human sacrifice once a month, then twice and then once a year, then with 
a he-goat sacrificed monthly, and finally once every six months, on the 
ikddshis of Hdr and Khatik surU. The Brahman^s descendants are still 
pnjdris of the temple and paroMts of the village, and they held Bhiydr 
free of revenue until Raja Chandar Sain rSlhmed the grant They now 
hold Sigar in lieu of service to the god. 

(14) Ike Cult of pdm. 

Dum has a temple iu Katian, a village of Plnigu tahsil^ and goes on 
tour every five or ten years though Keonthal, Kothar, Mahlog, Bashahv, 
Kot Khai, Jubbal, Khaiiar, Bdghal, Koti and other States. In Sambat 
1150 he visited Delhi, then under the rule of the Tunwars, many of whom 
after their defeat by the Chauhaus fled to these hills, where they still 
afiEect the cult of Dum. He is believed to possess miraculous powers and 
owns much gold and silver. He became subordinate to Junga, as the god 
of the State. 

(15) Rdild, 

This god has a temple in pargana Parali. 

(16) Ghanana, 

He is the deity of the Doli Brahmans. 

(17) Gaun, 

The image is that of Jiiuga, who was established by the Rawal 
people . 

(18) Bipu 

Biju was originally subordinate to the god Bijat, but as he was in 
the Keonthal State, he became subordinate to Junga. His real name is 
Bijleshwar Mahadeo, or Mahadeo, the lightning god, and his temple 
stands below Jori Ohandai in the Jubbal State. 





meMTding Nos. (!•), Deo, {20) 

iudtaz) Katodli De'o^, m particulars, are arailaWe.; 


Rawdl, 


Deo and 

The deotds of the Punjah Hifl^layW 'include a number of ^vine 
families each ruling over its own terii|biy, juslt as the ruling femilies of 
the Hill States rule each its own Statltijj^iiK, In the Simla Hills for ex- 
ample we find a family of Ndgs, another of Piims and a third called 
Mareohh, besides the more orthodox families of Kot Ishwar and the Devfs. 


The Cult of the Dumb. 

One of the most remarkable cults of the Simla Hills is that of Pfim, 
who appears also as one of the twenty-two fikas of Keonthal. In that 
State he is a subordinate deity, bat elsewhere he is a godling of the 
first rank. His cult extends to several other states, e.ff. to Sashahr 
and K uTuMrsaiu . Zaminddrs offer him ghi every time they clarify 
butter, otherwise he would prevent their cows yielding milk. Every 
three years the accumulated gM is spent on the god's entertain- 
ment. He is closely allied with pdp or newd, and one account thus 
describes his origin : — Khalnidh, an aged Kanet, went to worship 
HSitkoji devi, and pleased with his devotion the goddess gave 
him some rice and told him that two sons would be bom to him. 
When they grew up they used to graze a Brahman's cattle, and 
the goddess conferred on them the power of doing anything they 
wished. On their death their pi^ or khdi began to vex the people 
of this ildqd, so they were propitiated by worship ; and one of them 
stayed in the State while the other took up his abode at Kuth^n in 
Keonthal. 

The deota Dum or Nagarkotia, as he is also called, of Kati4n 
(properly Gathdn), a village in the Shilli pargana of the Plidgu tahsil 
of Keonthal, is the brother of Dum deoia of Sharmala,* which is his 
capital, lying in the Kumhdrsain State. The latter's history is as 
follows : — ■ 

An old Kanet, named Shura, living in Hemri village 'Inow in 
pargana Chagdon in Kumhdrsain), had no son. His wife, Pafgi. was 
also old and she asked her husband to marry a second wife in order to 
get a son, but Shura refused on account of his advanced age. Hie wife 
induced him to go to the goddess Hdtkoti Durga and implore her aid, 
threatening to fast even unto death unless she promised him a son. 
Shura reached Hdtkoti in seven days (though it was only a two days' 
journey) and for seven days sat before Durga Devi fasting. The 
goddess was so pleased at his devotion that she appeared before him 
with all her attributes (t^ eanlU, chahkar, gadda, padam and other 
weapons in her right hai^ and i-iding on a tiger. ^ She granted his 
ro(piest and bade him return home. Overjoyed at this iar or ' boon 
he went home and told his wife'the good news, and three months later 
she gave birth to twin sons, but both parents dying seven days later, 
they were nursed by a sister named Kabri. While quite young' the 
orphans showed signs of superhuman. power. Their sister too soon died 

»Shanniililie8in;>(»»y«»aShilof;.Knm1itr«unsnd Mm is worshipped by all the 
people ot pttrganoi Ubedesh and by some of pargana Shil. 
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and tlie boys were employed bb oowberds hy tbe people, but they were 
careless of their cattle and^d^voted^ themselVes. to their favourite game 
of archery. So the peoplo'^dismifised first one and then the other. Both 
of them then took service with the Thdkur of Darkoti, but were again 
discharged for idleness. They- then roamed the country seeking service, 
but no one would help them, and so they went down to the plains and 
reached Dehli, where they enlisted in the king^s army. To test the 
skill of his archers the king set up a tawa (polo ?) from which hung a horse 
hair with a small grain in the centre. No one in all his army could split 
the grain with an arrow, except these two recruits, and the king 
was greatly pleased with them, but as his Rani told him that they were 
not common soldiers but possessed of magical power and should be 
dismissed to their native hills with a suitable rcAvard, he gave them a 
huge vessel {client) full of coins which they could not lift, and they 
were about to depart when two deotds, Mahasu and Shrigul, who were 
prisoners at Dellii/ appeared and calling upon the brothers for help, as 
they belonged to the same hill country as themsefves, promised that if 
they petitioned the king for their release they would be set free. 

The Dum brothers implored the king for the deoids' release, and 
their request was granted. The deotds were so pleased that they bade 
the youths ask of them any boon they liked, and they asked their help 
in carrying the vessel home. The dcoidti told the brothers to mount 
their aerial steeds, look towards the Kailas hill, touch the vessel and 
whip up their horses. So they did, and their steeds carried their 
riders high up into the sky, flying northwards over the hills and halting 
at Uinu, a place near Gathan village. Tlic gods w^ent to their 
dominions and the vessel full of coin was buried at Binu, where it • 
turned into water, which was made into the haoli now on the boundary 
of Kumharsain and Keonthah The aerial steeds disappeared on Mount 
KaiUs after leaving the young Duins at Binu, Binu then belonged 
to the Jhakurs of Rajdna, and the J)um brothers made themselves very 
troublesome, breaking with their arrows the f/Jiards full of water which 
the women were carrying home on their heads ^ or setting their bundles 
of grass on fire. The people became so alarmed that at last the 
whole countryside with the Thakur at its head brought the brothers to 
bay in a. battle in which the elder, who was called Durn, was killed, 
Kon,^ the younger, also died and both were cremated on the spot where 
they had fallen, but they emerged from the ashes in the form of idols. 
These miraculous images punished the Thakur in many ways, haunting 
him in his sleep and overturning his bed. To appease the images, who 
were thus become the Thakur convoyed them to Nagarkot in Kulu 
but when presented there before the goddess they vanished. The 
people were distressed at their loss and fasted before Durga until she made 
them re-appear. So she gave them back the images ; but some say that 
she gave them other images in lieu of the originals. Thereafter Dum 

1 The deotds Mahfisu and Shrfgiil were,c.apflvc3 kept at Delhi for hoing devil oppressors 
in the hills. 

• See the note in the account of Gdga. 

•The descendants of Kon settled in Keonthal State and are called Kathdn. 
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legend. 

* . *' 

deota was also called Nagafkotia deota of Sharmalla. One imago was 
brought to Sharmalla, where Dum was established, while the image of 
Kon was taken to GatMH village. Temples' were built for the residence 
of each at those places. But some s^y l)oth images were first es- 
tablished at Sharmalla. People used * to invite the deotds to their 
houses, but the Sharmalla people refused* to send them to QathAn, 
and so the people of the latter place stole one of the deotds and 
established him there, ptim of Sharmalla is worshipped daily by 
Brahmans, but his gxir (the man into whom the spirit comes and 
through whom it speaks) is always a Kanet. The deota has his 
hdrddrSf the chief among them being the bJianddri in charge of the 
stores. The Sharmalla women call him by the pet name of Ndnu, but 
other people call him Ddm. His annual mela is held on the Bishu day 
in Baisakh, but his jdtra is held every 7th or 8th year. When a new 
Bdnd ascends the gaddi a rajdoli mela is held and the deota tours in 
the villages of his devotees. The Shant mela is held every 50 years. 
The deotd^s followA’s are found mostly in Ubdesh pargana^ but he 
is also worshipped in several other scattered villages in Bashahr, 
Khaneti, Theog and Shill. He used to have a mela at Shamokhar. 
Some say that the deotds Magneshwar, Kot Ishwar and Dum sat in 
their respective places and the mela began, but *the trio \^iuar relied and 
the mela was forbidden to be held in the future by Government. The 
Dagrot people inconsequence pay a chersld^ of Its. 30 to Maiiun or 
Magneshwar every third year. The deota helped Kumharsain to gain 
its victory over Kconthal, and when besought by a liana of Jubbal 
blessed him with a sou for which the Edna presented him with a gold 
image. Dum^s original image is of brass, but a few smaller images 
have been added as its companions. The Thdkiir of Eajdna was also 
blessed with a son at an advanced age, and ho presented J.)um with a 
silver chain worth lls. 14)0. The deota is rich, having silver instru- 
ments (narsinga and IcarndV) oE music, while a necklace of gold mohars 
and gold ornaments always adorn him. He is not dhudadhdriy but 
goats are sacrificed before him. He is believed by liis devotees to be a 
very powerful god, blessing the people but distressing those who do not 
obey him. He had a large dominion of his own, but Dum of 
Gathan has a much larger, one. The Dum of Sharmalla had seven 
khunds^ (descendants of mdtvis or mawaimas) who recognised his authority. 
These are — Baghalu and Charogu in Khaneti, Atnet and Eelu in 
Bashahr, Dogre and Rachla in Kumhirsain and Dharongu in Balsan. 
The Charogu, Ilelu and Dharogu valleys were seized by JDum of 
Gathan and added to his dominions. 

The following is ^ihother account of this strange quarrel : — 
The worshippers of Mauni deota^ whose real name is Magneshar 
Mahddev and whose temple is in Mauni, a village in Shil, are 

"^Chershi is a fine levied ‘ihus Thi god every third year visits the villa /es from which 
the fine is due. This fine comprises a goat, lie. 1-4-0, and as much grain as will suffice for 
the worshippers who accompany the god. 

also appears to mean a tract of country. The Klidu^ Kanots are in 
Bashahr disbinguished from the Ghara Kane*'s. They are sometimes called Neru or Niru, 
and certain religious ceremonies, such, as the and ^ A (ini are only performed in 

villages where there are Khda<j[ Kauets.-«»^imla UlLl States Q-a»etteer, Bashahr, p. 21. 
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oonfinedto that jaarffana. \Nearly 70 yeaa;s ?ago the worshippers of 
both the gods, Mauni and pfim, used to assemble with their gods 
at a fair held at Shamokhar, ^an open space "on the borders of the 
Ubedesh and Shil parganas* ^bout 65 years ago, in the time of Bdn& 
Pritam Singh, of Kumhirsain, the worshippers of Bum objected to 
the admission of Mauni deota and his worshippers into Shamokhar. 
This led to a feud between the two parties, and the case came 
before the Bdn&, who in Sambat 1907 decided that if Mauni deofa 
was ^not allowed to be brought into Shamokhar, the inhabitants of 
Bakun, Rabog and Jadun (the worshippers of pdm) should pay a 
fine called chershi to Mauni deota. 

Koteshar deota (also called the deota Koti),.the State god who 
has a temple in Madholi village, was offended by the above decision, 
so he prohibited both the gods from coming to Shamokhar. As 
he was the State god, the Rana was bound to obey his orders, so 
both the deotds were prevented from coming. When the worshippers 
of Mauni found that the decision went against them, they solicited 
the aid of a favourite khatods of the Ban^ who was a daughter of 
Utenun, a Kanet of the Moroshla family and a worshipper of Mauni. 
Through her persuasion the Rana gave permission to Mauni to come 
to Shamokhar. This partial judgment caused a quarrel between the 
rival factions, so both the gods were prevented from coming to 
Shamokhar in the future, but the chershi continued to be paid as 
usual to Mauui deota. Baring the chief'^s minority payment of the 
chershi to Mauni deota was not enforced, and his worshippers asked 
either that they might be allowed to hold their fair at Shamokhar, or 
that the should be paid to them j but no decision was given, 

and the dispute was not settled. Subsequently the chershi was paid to 
Mauni, but later on the authorities thinking that the god^s visits to 
the village were likely to cause disputes, stopped its payment and 
arranged^ for the payment of Rs. 30 in cash every third year as chershi 
to Mauni, 

The deota Bum of Hemri has the same history as the Bum of 
Sharmalla. Shura and Pargi lived at Hemri, and it is said that when 
the Bum brothers were killed their images were brought to Hemri 
and thence taken to Sharmalla and Gath^n. Some say that the Bum 
brothers were killed by mdwis even before the Thakurs of Rajdna ruled 
the country. There is an image of Bum at Hemri temple where the 
people of Hemri, Kathrol and Guma worship him. This deota, when 
necessary, goes to Kangra on a pilgrimage (Jdtrd). A mela is held at 
Hemri on the Sharono (Salono) day in Bhidon. The Balti mela is 
held every third year. A Brahman is his pajdri, but he is. generally 
worshipped by the KoHs and Lohdrs of Hemri. 

Karel is worshipped at a temple in that village. He too 
IS also an offshoot of the Bum brothers. People say that Bdm first 
went* from Hemri to txathan, whence an image of him was brought to 
Karel, although Plemri and Karel are close together. The Karel 
people worship Bum in Gathdn, but as a mark of respect they keep an 
idol of him in a temple in their own village. A Balti fair is held every 
third year and a Bhun<ja tnela whenever the people wish, generally 
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after 10 or jrears. ^very house givear goats to be killed, people 
inviting their kinsmen^iisj^cially dM^dhidns and sons-in-law and 
their children. The Bnarech Brahman does pdja in the morning only. 

Bhdt deota also resides with Dum iji th^ Karel temple. Originally 
a Sdrsut Brahman living at Mateog, a‘ village just above Kumhirsain 
itself. Bhdt was prosecuted by a Band of Kumhdrsain and ordered to be 
arrested, but he fled to the Kulu side pursued by the Karel sepoy who 
had been sent to seize him. He was caught on the bank of the Sutlej, 
but asked the sepoy to allow him to bathe in the river before being 
taken back to Kumharsain, and then drowned himself. He became a 
demon and haunted the sepoy in his sleep until the latter made an image 
in his name and began to worship him at Karel. The other people of 
Karel out of respect for the image placed it in the temple besides that 
of i)um. 

The people of Jhangroli in Chagaon pargana also brought an image 
of Dum from Gatha»and made him a temple. He is worshinped with 
dhdp dip every 5th day, but has no daily puja. The people hola Gathan 
Pum to be their family dcota^ but the temple is maintained in the 
village as a mark of respect. 

Though the Dum deotds have their chief temples at Gath&n and 
Sharmalla, there are a number of Dums with temples in SarAj, as already 
noted. Dum also came in Shadhoch and there are four temples to Dum 
in the following villages of pargana Chebishi : — 

(1) I)um of FharaL — It is not known when this Dum was 

brought from Sharmalla. A man of this pargana lived 
in Saraj, whence he brought an image and placed it in a 
temple at Pharaj with the express permission of Malendu 
deoia, who is the family deota of the Chebishi people. 
This Dum has no rath and his function is to protect 
cattle. If a cow does not give milk, he is asked to make 
her yield it in plenty and the gU produced from the first 
few days^ milk is given to him as dJtdp, No Jehin is per- 
^ formed for him, but Kanets give him dhup dip daily. He 

has no hhor, 

(2) J)um of Kotla. — Kotla ha^ always been held in jdgir by 

the Kanwars or Mians of Kumhdrsain, and the pdm 
temple there was founded by one of them. 

(3) Dum oj Knpvi, — The people of Kupri village say that more 

than 700 years ago they came from Bewag, a village in 
Ubdesh pargana in Saraj and settled at Kupri in the 
Chebishi pargana of Shadoch. Their ancestors brought 
with them Dum, their family deota* ^ image, and placed 
it in a temple. A field at Kupri was named Bewag after 
their original village. The people of this village do not 
regard Malendu as their family god. There are at present 
nine images of Dum in the Kupri temple and a small 
pifi (bed) where it is believed a Bhagwati lives with him 
The Kanets ar^ his pujdris •and also his gurs* A Khin. 
mela is held every three or four years at night and goats 
are sacrificed. 
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(4}) l)um of Parojusha.'—T^QZxlj 200 years ago, KAji, a Siadhooli 
man who had lived in SarAj, returned to ^ his village and 
brought with him an image of Dum, which he presented 
to his fellow-villagers at Beshera, and made them also 
swear to worship him. This they did, presumably with 
Malendu's permission. More than 100 years ago one of 
the villagers killed a sddhi whose spirit woi^ld not allow 
the people to live at ease in their village, so they all left 
it and settled in Parojusha. A Bhagwati is believed to 
live with him in the temple. The Kanets worship him 
but their familj^ god is Malendu. He has no hhoT, 

The Family of Mamchh. 

The Mareehh family is represented by seven members. ^ The deola 
called Dithu or Mareehh has his temple at llholaser, close to KumhArsain 
itself. The story goes that he came from the Mansarowar lake nearly 4000 
years ago. 2 On his way down he met Bhambu Ra/ at a place now called 
Bhambu RAika Jibba, a peak between B Aghi and KadrAla, whore the ruins of 
his palace are said to still exist, Bhambu RAo, who was a RAjpiit® RAjA 
like Kans, is looked upon as a malehh or daint (devil). His favourite 
meal was a woman^s breast and he ate one every day. lie used to go to 
bathe in the Sutlej, thence go to Hatkoti for worship, and return to 
dine at his palace every day, a daily round of about 100 miles which he 
accomplished in six hours The people were grievously oppressed by him, 
and at last the deota of Shuli (in pargana Kanchin of Bashahr) killed him. 
But after his death his evil spirit {pop) began to torment the Shuli deota^ 
and in order to appease him Shanti built for it a resting place at Shuli 
in a separate temple. Every twelfth year Bhambu Rao comes out seated 
in his ratlh^ by night, never by day, and carried by the people rides and 
dances in it. Women and children shut themselves up in their houses 
while he is out at night. He was very powerful when Dithu deota 
was coming down from the Mansarowar lake, and near KadrAla refused 
to let him pass, so a great fight was fought in which Bhambu Rao 
was worsted. Dithu then halted on his way at Marni in a ravine near 
MadhAwani in the valley north of Narkanda in KumhArsain, hid himself 
in a cave and ate human flesh. He used also to accept human sacrifice. A 
long time after, when the deota^Koi Ishwar held his mela at Chhachhori, 
Dithu hearing the notes of the harndl and narsinga came out of his 
cave and joined in the fair. Both the deotas made friends, and Kot 
Ishwar invited Dithu to his temple at Koti. When Kot Ishwar and 
Bhura deota entered the temple two goats were, as usual, offered for 
sacrifice, but Kot Ishwar declined to accept them saying that he had 
with him a third deota as his guest, and that a third goat should be 
offered for him. So the people brought* a third goat, but Dithu refused 
to accept it saying that he preferred human flesh, and that a virgin girl 

^Of whom three are found in Kumharsain, two in Shangri, one in Ko^garh and one 
in Knln, thus : — (1) Dithu at Dholaser, (2) Mareehh of Malondu at Malendi^ (3) at Bareog 
in KuinharAain, (4) afc’ShavVan in Shangri, (5) at Bauar in Slmugri, (6) at Kirti in Eo^garh 
and (7) at Baina in Eulu. 

•In the year 1000 of Yudhisthir’s era, or 4000 years ago. 

•He is smd to have come from the Bangar Des, apparently. meaning the Earukshetra. 
Ho was called BAo or BAi. 
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Bhonld “be sacrificed. Kot Isb-yar was dispkased at this and ordered 
Dithu^s arrest, and he was not released until he had sworn never to taste 
human flesh again. This pleased Kot Ishwar and he made Dithu his 
wazir. Ho was given a place called Dholabr, where his temple still exists. 
Kot Ishwar also assigned him his favourite KotAlu, the mawanna^ 
as his hdrddr^ and to this family was given Bai, a village close to 
Dholaser. Dithu brought with him from Marni a mohrn tree, which, 
with some Jcelo trees, still stands ^ near his temple. R^na Kirti Singh, 
founder of the Kumh5,r8ain State, affected this deota. 

Dithu comes out of his temple when Kot Ishwar rides on his rath 
at a mela, A Balti mela is held every third year. 

The Marechh of Malendi is also called Malendu, or ^ he of Malendi\ 

The 'people of Chebishi 'pcbrcjana^ who are his devotees, say that 
the seven Marechh brothers came from the Mansarowar lake and fought 
with Bhainbu Rdo When he barred their way. After his overthrow 
they came to Hatu, whence they scattered. Malendu wont to Chhichhar 
forest and after a time flew to the top of the Dertu hill above Chebishi 
pargana, A Kali or Kalka called Bhagwati, who lived on this peak, 
received him kindly, but after a while she desired him to acquire a 
territory where he could be worshipped, and recommended to him the 
Chebishi pargana^ as it was subsequently named. So this deota Marechh 
left the K^-lka and came to Lanki forest. Thence he descended to the 
N^IA and reached Janjhat, a place where ho found a brass hdoU with 
brass steps leading down to the water. But some say either that he 
did not reach the brass hdoli or that from the hdoli he went to Dheongli 
and sat under a hes tree. The story goes that this Marechh being 
anxious to make himself known to the people transformed himself into 
a serpent, and sucked milk from the cows that grazed near by. A cow- 
girl saw him and informed a Doongli Brahman. When he came the 
serpent resumed his original form— an aMdhdtu — and sat in his 

lap. The Brahman gave him d/iup dip. At that time the mawannas 
of Bashera and Pharal wore powerful, so the Brahman carried the image 
to Bashera and the Bashera mawanna in consultation with him of Pharal 
informed deota Kot Ishwar of the ne^ arrival. Kof Ishwar treated 
Marechh kindly and gave him the present Chebishi parganay but only on 
condition that he would not oppress the people, and that he should only 
be allowed goats and rams, Jchddu but not blieVy to eat. He was given 
a /ayfr in four villages, as well as fields in several others. It was also 
agreed that Malendu should not go out for* a ride on a rath unless Kot 
Ishwar gave him leave and his rath is never decorated until Kot Ishwar 
sends him a piece of masru cloth in token of his permission. Like Dithu 
he only comes out of his temple when Kot Ishwar does so. Malendu was 
further ordered to observe the following teohdrs or festivals (at each of 
which Kot Ishwar sends him a goat),- viz, the Bishu, Rohdli, DewAH, Mdgh 
and Sharuno. Lastly, the god was asked to select a place for his temple, 
and he chose Malendi, and there it was built by the Bashera and Pharal 
mawannas. It is believed that this deota is absent from his temple on the 
M%hi Shankrdnt for seven days, during which period the temple is closed 
and all work stopped till his return. The popular belief is that the 
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deota goes to fight with the rdMams and at Bhondar^BQ^ 
somewhere in Bashahr, and returns ^tter bathing at Kiddmdth. " On 
his return the temple is re-opened au4 Ta& pir or dewa dances in a 
trance {chtrm) and through him the relates all his strife with 

the rdkshasa. Strange to say, if the rdhhasas have won, it is believed 
that a bumper harvest will result ; but if the deotds win, there is danger 
of famine. Yet, though there be good harvest, if the rdhhasas win, 
there is a danger that pestilence may afflict men or cattle, and if the 
deotds win, though there may be famine, they will avert pestilence. 
A deota never speaks of himself but only of the other deotds who 
fought with him. If he says that a certain deota left his bell on the 
field, it is believed that his gur will soon die ; if he says a musical in- 
strument was left, that the deotffs Turi (musician) will die ; or if a key 
was left, that the deotffs hhanddri or a hard dr will die. If Kot 
Ishwar throw dust towards a rdkshasa and retire from the field, there 
may be famine or some part of KumhArsain will be encroached upon 
or given to another State. There is a pond at Bhonda Bil and a Brahman 
of Bashahrputs up two hedges — one on the side believed to be the deotds^ 
side and another on that believed to be the rdhsJtasas^ side. If the hedge 
on the deotds' side falls down, they are believed to have suffered defeat, 
but if the rdkshasas^ hedge falls, they are worsted. No one but Maon 
Nag of Suket plunges into the pond, and by the flash of his plunge the 
other deotds bathe in the water sprayed on its banks. If defeated, the 
deota says he is chut ckipat impure ’) and then a Balti piija is held on 
an auspicious day. On the Shankrant days Brahmans do puja^ reciting 
mantras and offering dliup dip. These mantras are not found in any 
Veda, but are eulogies of those concerned In the Mahabhdrata war. 
They are called karasni^ The bell is rung and dlmp dip is given in a 
dhnrna or karach. 

Certain Brahmans are believed to know Sabar-bidia or magic^ 
lore. Their books are written in a character something like Tankri, 
but the language is different and very quaint. Sabar-bidia is only 
known to a few Brahmans, and they do not readily disclose its 
secrets. 

Malendu has no connection with any other deota save Kot Ishwar, 
and it is believed that at the time of pestilence or famine he comes out 
at night in the form of a torch or light and tours through his domi* 
nions. The Imago of this deota is of aslit-dkdt (eight metals), and is 
seated (SOi^pujri or small four-sided bed, but it has no singhdsan. 
The deota has a idgir^ and one of his kdrddrs^ called mashdna^ is appointed 
by the State. A maslidna is changed when necessary by the State. 
His gur is also called 2 u gkanitta and his kdrddts are commonly called 
mailt as. 

Malendu has two llioxs, Jhatak and Lata. Jhatak is of an 
neh or superior, while Lata is of a nick or low caste. Jhatak 
lived at Urshu, a place also called Jhaila ; so he is also called Jhaila 

1 The MaliAbharata praises a song called ' Karasaiii 

* (1) Tantar ; (2) Maute ; (3) Jadu. 
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Some BSLj that Kot Ish War gave Jhatak as wazir to Malendu. 
On one occasion Lata left Malendu ap.d fled to Kot Ishwar, but on 
Malendu^s complaint Kot Isliwar restored him to his master who 
took him back to Malendi. 

Banka is another bkor who lives at Shelag. Kolis generally wor* 
ship him, and he drives away ghosts etc. He was originally a devil in 
a forest, but was subdued by Malendu. 

The Mareohh dep^a of Bhareog is the family god of the Sheoa 
pargana people, and a small jdgir is held by him of the State* 

Paochi, a Brahman village, in pargana Chebishi, has a temple to 
Shawan Marechh. His image was brought from Shawan, a village 
in Sh&ngri, and set up here. 

Concerning Margchh of Kirti two traditions are current. One is 
that hi? image was brought by the villagers of Kirti from a place 
known as Marni, situated on the borders of the Kumharsain and Kanehti 
States, and that it was called Marich after the name of that villaget 
The other is that originally the worship of this deota consisted in 
burning the hair of the dead in glii^ whence he was ca lied Malichh or 
‘ dirty \ and that name has been corrupted into Mariohh, 

The Cult of Mul Padoi. 

Bat beside these families there are several independent deotds. Examples 
of these are Mul Padoi, who has temples at several villages in the States 
of Bhajji, Shangri and Kumharsain. lie is one of the biggest deotSh in 
the Simla Hills, and appeared from a cave called Chuiijar Maldna near 
Muthidna 1500 years ago. About that time a princes named Dowa Singh‘S 
had come from Sirmur, as he had quarrelled with his brothers, and accom- 
panied by a few of his kdrddrs or officials took refuge in that cave. He 
also had with him his family god, now called Narolia. While he 
was dwelling in the cave, Padoi, who was also called Mul, used to play 
musical instruments and then cry out, cfiuiu’h, parun^ shall fall, I 
snail fall \ One day the prince replied that if the god wished to fall, he 
could do so, and lo ! the image called Mul fell down before him. Mul 

'He became Maleiidu’s wazir after ho came to Malendi and his dwelling is a 
ihanh^ a long log of wood wliicii stands before the temple. The wazir^s function is 
to driro away evil spirits {hhtU^pret and if they possess anything or man. lie 

also protects people under Malendu’s orders from visitations of any cAai chidar, plague, 
famine etc. Lata was originally a Koli by caste who lived at Kalmu village. He died 
under the influence of some evil spirit and became a ghost. As he troubled the Kolis of 
Kalmu and Shelag, they complained to tlio deota, who accompanied by Jhatak visited the 
place and caught him. At first Lata would not come to terms, hut deota Malendu promised 
him his protection, and that he should bo worshipped by the KoUs and a rot (loaf) be given 
him on the four shanhrdnts (Bishu, RehMi, Dewali and M^gh), and that he should be 
presented regularly with dhdp dip after he liad himself received it, and that Kolis should 
sacrifice ewes {hhefi) to him. Lata accepted these terms and swore to trouble the people 
no more, but he explained that he could not sit still, and so Malendu erected the wooden 
log in front of his temple, and in it Lata is doubtless ever moving. 

*Dewa Singh was also the name of^ one of his descendants who held Koti State in 
A an dm. 


HI 
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wished him to accept a klng^dom^ but he said that he was a Tagrkxit 

? rince who had no country to rule over. Thereupon a Biri (mason) 
rom Koti in Kandru pargam came and told the prince that he had 
Idft him to that cave, and he sought him to follow him to a State 
which had no chief. The prince replied that he could not accept its 
chief ship until the rest of its people came and acknowledged him as their 
Raja. So the mason returned to Kandru and brought back with him 
the leading men of that tract and they led the prince to Koti. There 
he built a temple for the deota and a palace for himself. Tradition says that 
the palace had 18 gates and occupied more than 4 acres of land. Its re- 
mains are still to be seen near the temple. Some say that the RAj& placed 
the deota Narolia along with Mul Padoiin the temple, which stood in the 
middle of the palace. The deota Narolia never comes out in public except 
to appear before the Rana of Kumharsain, if he visits him, or before the 
descendants of the mason who led the prince to that country. The deota 
never comes out beyond the Koti ham (dwelling-house) to accept his dues 
{khareu)^ which consist of a small quantity of grain. A few generations 
later it befell that a 'Fhakur of Koti* had four sons who quarrelled about 
the partition of the 8tate. One son established himself first in Kulu 
and then at Kangal (now in Shaiigri} ; the second went to Thdru in 
Bhajji State : and the third settled at Malag, now in Bhajji, while 
the T'ikka or eldest, as was his right, lived at Koti. 

It is said that Raja Man Singh of Kulu took Kangal fort and 
also overran Koti, but others say that Kumharsain took it. Kofi 
appears, however, to have been reconstituted as a State soon after the 
disruption of Rajaiia, and the latter State is only remembered in 
connection with Mul deota^s story and the songs {bars) sung in his 
honour in Bhajji. 

On the other hand, some people say that in the Chunjar Maldna 
cave four images fell, while others think that there are four Muls in 
as many temples. Their names are Mul, Shir, Sadrel and Thathlu 
and their temples are at KoU, Fadoi and Kangal in the Simla Hills and 
at Saraii in Suket. But doubtless the devotees of Mul deota multiplied 
the Mul, carrying his images with them and building temples to him 
wherever they went. AVherever there is a temple to Mul he is now 
generally called Padoi. His principal temple is at Padoa in Bhajji, on 
the east bank of the Sutlej, but Koti is his Jethu-Sthan or Senior Place. 
Shanglu and Rirku arc his hhors or ministers. 

Rirku was a deota at Padoa who in the spirit came flying to Mul at 
Koti. He ate a loaf given him by Mul aud accepted him as bis 
master. He now drives away hhut-pret when commanded by Mul. 
The same tale is told of Shanglu. 

Thathlu deota is the wazir to the Mul of KoH, and when a rupee is 
presented to him,, 4 annas are given to Thathlu. Thathlu^s temple 
is at Thatha in I^umharsain aud in it his image is kept, but people 

' The parent State appea; s to have been known as Rsjana. Its capital was at ICoti, 
aud it split up into four States, Ko^i, Kangal, Tbaru and Malag. The zaminddre of 
Thathlua village claim to be descondants from the Sirmur prince, though they have now 
sunk to Kanct status. The Mfans of Gheti and Kario^ in pargana Chebishi 
desoendants of the ex- Thakor of Kangal. 
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believe that Thafhlu is always with Mul, his elder spirit, and only 
com66 back to his own temple when invoked or to take dhup dip, 
Thathlu calls Mul his dddu (dder). Mul goes to Suni every year at the 
Dasahra, and his spirit also goes to Shuli to bathe. Padoa and Dharogra 
in Bhajji have large temples to Mul, and there is a big temple at Parol 
in Shdngri also. Mul Padoi is very useful if his help is asked in hunt- 
ing and shooting. 

There are also two temples to Padoi in Chebishi pargana at Shaila 
and Gheti. 

When the Thakur of Kangal fled or died his fort was burned 
by the of Kulu, and his descendants came to Kumbdrsain* This 
happened in the time of Rand Rdm Singh, who gave them Gheti 
village in jdgtr. The Koli fort was taken by them and they held it 
for about 20 generations. They had brought with them to Gheti 
silver and copper images of Mul, and^these are kept in the Gheti 
temple to this day. Qther descendants of the Tliakur settled in village 
Kario^. The Gheti people too were carrying their family god to 
Kariot, but on the road they came to Shaila. Nag deota used to be 
th^ god of the Shaila people, but a leper in that village laid himself on 
the path and begged Padoi to cure him. Padoi said that if he cured him, 
he must disown the Nag deota who was living iti the village. The 
leper promised to do so and was cured. The people thus convinced 
of PadoPs superiority over tlie Nag scut the latter off to Dhali village 
where the people still worship him, but bis temple at Shaila was taken 
over by Padoi and he lives there to this day. 

Only a couple of years ago a devotee of Padoi wont to Theog 
and there built him a temple. It is said that with the prince from 
Sirmur came a Brahman, a Kanet named Gosaon and a Turi (musician) 
whose descendants are to be found in Kumbarsain, Bhajji and 
Shdngri. 

Some minor cults of the Simi.a Hills. 

The ctilt of the deota Magneshwar Mauni of Mdnun, 

At a village called Jalandhar in Kulu lived a Brahman whose wife 
gave birth to a girl when she was 1 2 years old. She, though a virgin, gave 
birth to twin* serpents, but kepi it secret and concealed her serpent sons 
in an earthen pot, and fed them on milk. One day when she went out 
for a stroll she asked lier mother not to touch her dolls which were in the 
house, but unfortunately her mother desiring to see her chlld^s beloved 
dolls uncovered the pot and to het dismay the two serpents raised 
their hoods. Thinking the girl must be^ a witch she threw burning 
ashes on them and killed one of them, but the other escaped to a ghara 
or pot full of milk and though burnt turned itito an image. Meanwhile 
the virgin mother returned and finding her loving sons so. cruelly done 
by, she cut her throat and died on the spot. Her father came in to 
chum the milk and in doing so broke the ghara in which, to his surprise, 
he found the image which the living serpent had become. Distressed 
at his daughters suicide he left his home taking the image, found in 
the milk, in his turban and roamed from land to land. At last he 

' Aaothert version says thm. 
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readied Sirmdr whose Bdji had no son. He treated the Brahman 
kindly and on his asHng the Rdjd to give him his first-born son, if by 
the power of his image he had children, ‘ ho accepted the condition, 
and by the grace of the image was blessed with two sons, the elder of whom 
was made over to the Brahman together with a jdgir which consisted 
of the pargmds of BajSna, Mathidna, Shilli, Sheol and Chadara now 
in Phdgu tahsfl in Keonthal. It was called Bajdna and ite old 
Thdlcurs have a history of their own. The family ruled for several 
generations. Hither the Brahman brought the Rdjd's elder son and 
settled him at RajAna village, commonly called Mul Raj^na, in Shilli 
pargana. The Brahman settled at Mdnun, a village to the north-west of 
Rajdna where another deota was oppressing the people, until the* Brahman 
revealed his miraculous image and people began to worship Magneshwar 
as a greater deota. He killed the oppressor and the people burned all 
his property, certain Mfiwis who resisted being cruelly put to death 
by the devotees of the new defxta. Deori Dhar village was set on fire 
and the people burnt alive in it. Later on when the Gifiru family of the 
Kumh^rsain chiefs had established themselves in the country the deota 
helped the Thdkur of Kumhdrsain to gain a victory over the Sirmur 
RAjd. The KumhSrsain State gave a jdgir now worth Rs. 166 to 
the Magneshwar deota of Mdnun. He has a large temple and the chief 
among his hdrddrs is the bhanddrt who keeps the jdgir accounts. 
f^add baral (alms) are given iosddhtis,faqirs and Brahmans. He is wor- 
shipped daily morning and evening by his pujdris. A mela is held 
annually at Mdnun on the 17th or 18th Baisdkh and another at the 
Diwdli bj' night. Every tliird year another mela called the Shildru 
Pdja is held. A big pdja mela is performed every 7th or 8th year 
and a still bigger one called Shdnt every 80 years. When a new 
Rdnd ascends the gaddi the deota tours the country belonging to him. 
This is called rajaoli jdtra. The Nagarkotia or Dum deota of Shar- 
malla was on friendly terms with this deota, but they quarrelled while 
dancing at Shamokhar as related above on page 451. 


The cult of the deota Melon or Chatur MuM in Kotgarh. 


This deota is believed to be one of the most powerful'gods in these 
hills. He is the family god of the Kot Khai and Kanehti chiefs and 
of the Thdkur of Karangla. More than 8000 years ago when there were 
no Rdjds or Rdnds in the country (excepting perhaps Banasur in 
Bashahr) the people obeyed the deotds as spiritual lords of the land, 
while maxoannas held parts of the country. Deota Kdna was supreme 
in Kotgarh and the Kanehti Shadhoch country. As he had only one eye 
he was called kdna. He delighted in human sacrifice and every month 
on the thankrdnt day a man or woman was sacrificed to him as a bait. 
Each femily supplied a victim in turn. Legend says that there 
was a woman who had five daughters, four of whom had in turn been 


^Another account »y8 The Brahuoan gave him three grains of rice and toldhim that 
byt^ deota aeon Bhonia be bom to him. The IMjd ; divided the rice among hie tteee 
Rdnds, and on hie return after a year the Brahman found (hat three eons had ban 
htoto jSunlT*”^*^ the oldest from the Bdjd as hie reward, Md ibroughMlJtoy wiS 
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devoured by Kdna Deo and the turn of the fifth was fixed for the 
shanhrdnt. A contemporary god called Khachli Ndg dwelt in a 
forest called Jarol near a ppnd in Kanehti below Sidhpur (on the 
Hindust6n-Tibet road to Kotgarh). The mother went to him com- 
plaining that Kfina deota had devoured hundreds of human beings and 
that her four daughters bad already been eaten and the fate of the fifth 
was sealed. She implored the N<ig to save her daughter and he having 
compassion on her said that when KAna Deo^s men came to take 
the girl for the bali she should look towards the Ndg and think 
of him. The woman returned home and when Kdna Deo^s men came 
for the girl she did as she had been told. At that instant a black cloud 
appeared over the Jarol forest, and spread over Melan village and 
Kina Deo^s temple with lightning and thunder. There was heavy 
rain, the wind howled and a storm of iron hail destroyed both temple 
and ;irillage, but their remains are still to be seen on the spot. Large 
stones joined with iron nails are said to be found where the temple 
stood, and images of •various shapes aie also found in the Ndla. There 
now remained no other deota in this part of the country and people 
were wondering how they would live without the help of any god. 
They could hold no fair without a god riding in his railif so they 
took counsel together and decided that Nig deota of Khachli should be 
the only god of the country. They chose his abode in the forest and 
begged him to accept them as his subjects, promising that they would 
carry him to Melan and build him a new temple : that on mela days he 
should ride in a ratli^ be carried from place to place and worshipped as he 
pleased. But as Nag deota was a pious spirit his ascetic habits 
forbade pomp and pageantry so he declined to be chosen god of the 
country, but said that he was a hermit who loved solitude, and that if 
the people were in earnest in wishing for a god ihey should seek one at 
Kharan (a village in pargava Baghi-Mastgarb, now in Bashahr) 
where three brother deotas had a single temple. He advised them to beg 
these deotas to agree to be their lords and promised that he would help 
them with his influence. 

The Khardn deotas came in their rafhs for a mela at Dudhbali 
(in par g ana Jao, now in Kumh^rsain') and the Shadhoch people pro- 
ceeded to obtain a deota as king over their country. While the tnree 
Kharin brothers were dancing in their raiJts they prayed in their 
hearts that whichever chose to be their god might turn his rath as 
lightly as a flower, while the other raihs should become too heavy to 
move. They vowed that the one who accepted their offer should be 
treated like a king, that of silk should be his garments, of silver his 
musical instruments, that no sheep or she-goats should be given him 
but only he-goats, and that his domain should spread far and wide from 
Bhaira near the Sutlej to Kupar above Jubbal. The custom is still that 
no sheep or she-goat is sacrificed before Cbatur Mukh deota and no 
cotton cloth is used. Their prayer was accepted by the second brother 
who was called Chatur Mukh (four-faced). The name of the eldest 
brother is Jeshar and of the youngest Ishar. When Chatur Mukh 
caused his rath to be as light as a lotus flower, eighteen men volun- 
teered to carry it away from the mela and dancing bore it home on 
their shoulders. The Kharan and Jao people finding that Chatur* 
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Mukh was etolen from them by the Shadhoch people ptustied them, 
Bhootinp* arrows and brandishing dan gras. The brave eighteen halted 
on a plain behind Jao village where there was a fight^ in which 
Kachli Nag mysteriously helped them and Chatur Mukli by his mira* 
culous power turned the pursuers^ arrows against their own breasts and 
their dan gras flew to their own heads until hundreds of headless trunks 
lay on the iflain while not one of the Shadhochas was killed. The 
Shadhoch people then carried the rath in triumph first to Shathla village 
(in Kotgarh) choosing a place in the centre of the country so that, the 
god might not be forcibly carried off by the Kharan and Jao people. 
Thence the deola was taken to Sakundl village, in Kotgarh, but the 
deola did not choose to live there either and bade the people to build 
him a temple at Melan nearly a furlong from the ruined temple of 
Kana Deo towards Kotgarh. This was gladly done by the people and 
Chatur Mukh began to reside there. 

The people say that nearly 1 50 years ago Chatur Mukh went to 
Kiddr Ndth on a jdtra (pilgrimage) and when returning home he 
visited Malifisu deota at Nol, a village in Kiran (once in Sirmurj, as his 
guest. But One of Mahasu^s attendant deotds troubled Chatur Mukh 
in the temple at Nol and frightened his men so that they could not 
sleep all night. This displeased Chatur Mukh and he left the temple 
at daybreak much annoyed at bis treatment. He had scarcely gone a 
few steps when he saw a man ploughing in a field and by a miracle 
made him turn towards the temple and ascend it \vith his plough and 
bullocks. Mah^isu deota asked Chatur Mukh why he manifested such 
a miracle and Chatur ]\fukh answered that it was a return for his last 
nighVs treatment ; that he, as a guest, had halted at the temple to 
sleep, blithe and his force (laslthar^ had not been able to close their eyes 
the whole night. Chatur *Mukh threatened that by his power the man, 
plough and bullot'ks should stick for ever to the walls of the temple. 
Mahdsu was dismayed and fell on his knees to beg for pardon. Chatur 
Mukh demanded the surrender of Mahasu^s devil attendant and he 
was compelled to hand him over. This deviBs name is ShirpAl.^ He 
was brought as a captive by Chatur Mukh to Melan and after a time, 
when he had assured his master that he would behave well, he was 
forgiven and made Chatur Mukh's wazir^ as he still is, atLMelaii. Shir- 
piil ministers in the temple and all religious disputes are decided by him, 
e, g. if anyone is outcasted or any other case of chna arises, his decisidh 
is accepted and men are re-admitted into caste as he decrees. Some 
other minor deotds arc also subordinate to Chatur Mukh, the chief 
among them being : — (1) Benu, (2) Janeru, (3) Khoru, (4) Merelu 
and (6) Basara. 

These Deos are commonly called his hhcxs (servants). The people 
cannot tell anything about their origin, but they are generally believed 
fdkshasas oppressed, the people in this country until Chatur 
Mukh subdued them and made them his servants. Ihese hloT Deos 
are his attendants and work as watchmen [chavhddrs) at the temple 
gate. Benu is said to have come from Pena in Kulu. He was at 

t Shir means stairs and fdl means waf oh t hence thirpdl means a sejTant at the gate, 
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first a devil. When it is believed that a ghost has appeared in any house 
or taken possession of anything or anyone Deo Benu turns him out, 
Janeru came from Paljara in Eashahr. He too is said to have been a 
devil but Chatur Mukh reformed him. His function is to protect 
women in pregnancy and child-birth, also cows etc. For this service 
he is given a loaf after a birth. Khoru ajn)0ared from Khoru Kiar in 
Kumh&rsain. He too was originally a devil and when Raja M&hi 
Prak&sh of Sirmur held his court at Khoru and all the hill chiefs 
attended it this devil oppressed the people, until Chatur Mukh made 
him captive and appointed him his eliaukidir at Melan temple. Merelu 
came out of a marghdt (crematorium). He too is looked upon as a 
jamdM or rdkshasa. He had frightened the people at Sainja in 
Kotgarh, but was captured and made a chauJciddr at Melan. Basara 
Deo is said to have come from Bashahr State, and some say that he was a 
subordinate Deo of Basaru deoia at Gaoro and troubled his master, so 
Basaru handed him over to Chatur Mukh, but others say that 
Powari, toazir of • Bashahr, invoked Chatur Mukh^s aid as he 
was distressed by the devil Basara, and Shirp^il, Chatur Mukh^s 
wazify shut Basara up in a iokni^ Thus shut up he was carried 
to Melan and there released and appointed a clumkiddr. This Deo 
helps Benu Deo in turning out ghosts {bhui^ prety or cluirel). To 
Basaru Deo were given Mangshu and Shawat villages where only 
KoKs worship him. The peo[)le of Kirti village in Kotgarh worship 
Marechh Deota. Less tliaii 100 years ago Deota Chatur Mukh came 
to dance in a kirtijubar and Marechh deoia opposed him, but Chatur 
Mukh prevailed and vv^s about to kill him when Tim, a Brahman of 
Kirti village, cut off his own arm and sprinkled the blood upon Chatur 
Mukh who retired to avoid the sin of hraknirhatia (murder of a Brah- 
man). Chatur Mukh feeling himself i)ollnted by a Brahman^s blood 
gave Marechh the villages of Ehanana, Kirti and Shawat and 
then went to bathe at Kidar Nath to get purified. Every 12.tli year 
Chatur Mukh tours in his dominions and every descendant of the 18 
men who brought him from Dudhbali accompanies him. They are 
called the 9 Kuin and 9 Kashi. Kuin means originally people of res- 
pectable families and Kashi means ^ those who swore ’ as the 9 Kuin 
had taken with them 9 men who swore to help them to carry Chatur 
Mukh from Dudhbali. When the deoia returns from his tour these 
18 fjimilies are each given a pagri as a viddigi or parting gift and all 
the people respect them. An annual mela is held at Dudhbali to which 
Chatur Mukh goes to meet his two Kliaran brothers. A big Diw&li 
mela is also held at Melan every 3rd year. Every year Chatur Mukh 
goes to the Dhadu mela in Kotgarh, and he goes to tonr in the Sha- 
dhoch pargana of Kanehti in S4wan. The old pujdris of Kana deoia 
were killed by lightning or drowned with him and when Chatur Mukh 
settled at Melan, the. Kharaii pujans also settled there and they wor- 
ship him daily, morning and evening. His favourite ^’dira is to Kid4r 
N4th and tliis he performs every 50 or 60 years. He does not approve 
of the hhund% sacrifice, though every l-2th year his brothers in KharAn 
hold one, at which a man is sent down a long rope off which he some- 

^ This ntaisil is still kept at Melaa. 
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femfn falls and is killed. Chatar Mukh however goes to see the bhunia 
at KW&a though he does not allow one at Melan. There is a Balti 
fair at Melau every 3rd year. The deota^s image is of brass and silver. 
When he returns from Kidar Nath a didpan jag mela is held People 
believe that Ohatur Mukh is away from his temple^ in M4gh eveiy 
year for 15 days, and that he goes to bathe at Kidar N&th with his 
attendants They say that the spirits fly to Kidar Nath and all work 
is stopped in those days. His bhanddr (store-house) is also closed and 
his dewa or gut (through whom he speaks) does not appear in public or 
perform kingdrna. The people believe that Ohatur Mukh returns on 
the 15th of M4gh and then his temple is opened amid rejoicings. Some 
say that there is a place in Bashahr called Bhandi Bil where the hill 
rdkshasas and devils assemble every year early in MAgh, and Ohatur 
Mukh with other hill deoidi goes to tight with them and returns after 
15 days. People also say that Ohatur Mukh has 18 treasures hidden 
in caves in forests, but only three of them are known. The treasures 
were removed from the temple when the Gurkhas invaded the country. 
One contains utensils, another musical instruments and the third gold 
and silver images. The remaining 1 5 are said to be in caves under- 
ground. One was once robbed of some images. The deota holds a 
large jdglr from the Bashahr, Kumliarsain, Kot Khfii and Kanehti 
chiefs/ as well as one from Government worth Rs 80. Kumharsain 
has given him a ^dgir of Rs. 11 and Kanehti one of Rs. 22. The three 
KharAn brothers once held certain pa rg anas in par gam Raik 

belonging to Jeshar, par g ana Jao to Chatur Mukh, and par g ana Samat 
to Ishwar, but they have been resumed. Nearly 150 years ago Melan 
temple was accidentally burnt down and when a Sirmur Rtoi of Ba- 
shahr, who was touring in her jdgir^ came to Melan the deota asked her 
to build him a new temple. She besought him to vouchsafe her a 
miracle, and it is said that his rath moved itself to her tent without 
human aid, so she then built the present temple at Melan, some 30 
years before the Gurkha invasion. The devotees of other deotds jest at 
Chatur Mukh^s powers. Till some 7 generations ago the Ranas of Kot 
Kh4i lived there and then transferred their residence to Kotgarh. When 
at Kotgarh the Tika of one of the Ranas fell seriously ill and the people 
prayed Chatur Mukh to restore him. Chatur Mukh declared he would 
do so, but, even as the guT was saying that the Tika would soon recover^ 
news of his death was received. Thereupon one Jhingri killed ihp^ga^ 
with his dangray but the Rdna was displeased with him and the 
family of the murderer is still refused admission to the palace. Some 
say that the blow of the dangra was not fatal and that the gur 
was carried by a Koli of Batari to Kanehti where, he recovered. 
Chatur Mukh has given |the Kanehti men the privilege of carrying him 
in front when riding in his rath while the Kotgarh men hold if-behind. 
Another mark of honour is that when Chatur Mukh sits his face is 
always kept towards Kanehti. He is placed in the same position at his 
temple. Chatur Mukh does not like ghosts to enter his dominion and 
when any complaint is made of such an entry he himself with his 

» HU chief kdrddrs are the gur, hhan4drU khazdnohi and ddrogha of acoounte : 
foar of them being from Kotgarh and two from Kanehti. All bueinese ie tranaaoted by 
a panehdgat. 
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bhors visits the place and captures the ghost. If the ghost enters any 
articles such as an uteusil^ etc. it is confiscated and brought to his 
temple. Chatur Mukh is a disciple of Khachli N4g who has the dig- 
nity of being his ffiiru or spiritual master. Deota Kepu at Kepu 
in Kotgarh is Mahddeo and Chatur Mukh considers him as his second 
Pum deota at Pamlai in Kotgarh, a derivative of Dum of 
Gathdn in KeonthAl, is considered subordinate to Chatur Mukh and 
has a separate temple at a distance. Marechh deota of Kirti and 
Mahideo of Kepu can accept a cloth spread over the dead, but Chatur 
Mukh and Pum cannot do so. What became of Kana deota after the 
deluge at Melan cannot be ascertained, but a story believed by some 
is that he took shelter in a small cistern in Sawari Khad. A woman 
long after the deluge tried to measure the depth of the cistern with a 
stick and Kdna Dec's image stuck to it, so she carried it to her house 
• and when his presence was known Chatur Mukh shut him up in a 
house at Batari village. Some say that the woman kept the imago of 
K&na in a box and when she opened she was surprised by snakes and 
wasps that came out of it. The box is burled for ever. 

According to another account tliere are two traditions as to 
this name. According to one, Chatur Mukh means four or five mouths, 
the original idol having had, according to this story, four faces ; this 
idol is kept in the temple treasury, and nobody is allowed to see it, a 
one-faced image, which can be seen and worshipped by the people being 
placed in the temple Instead, The other tradition is that the deota 
is called Chhatar Mukh as being the mouth of the Kajd of Kot Khdi 
{chliatar meaning i,e. one who has a chhatar (umbrella) over his 
head), and the name would thus signify that whatever is ordered by 
this deota is regarded as the EAja's own command. 

The suit of Jit Ddnon (Mahlog State), 

Jit Edm, a Kanet of Sherla village, was as a child carried off by 
his brother's wife to Dun, a low-lying village which is surrounded by 
hills. When he grew bigger he was employed in grazing cattle, and 
was simple that he believed his own village to be the whole world. 
Once some of his cattle went to Jatdon village while grazing, and on 
his' following them he saw, to his great surprise, a new world. On his 
return he told his brother's wife and she scornfully replied : f You are 
merely a grazier of Dun, and so foolish as not to know yet that the 
World is not limited to the two villages you have seen. On hearing 
this he left Dun for Jataon, telling her that she would have no 
butter, milk etc. until she worshipped him. He remained at Jatdon 
and worshipped God all his life. After his death he was worshipped 
by the people as a deota or ddnon and since then he has been called Jit 
D4non. Every man in the State offers him a goat and li sers {khdm) 
of ghi when his cattle calve, and it is believed that any one who does 
not make this offering will get little milk from his cattle. 

The cult of Deo GhurJea {Mahlog State). 

Ghurkaj who fought bravely in the Mah4bh4rata war, was the 

KXK 
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of Bhim (one of the PAndos) by a Rfikhshani, named Harimbh&* 
Un his death a temple was built to him in Ghaxshi, a village on the 
Ghurka Dhdr (hill). Another dhat opposite Ghurka dliar is called 
Harimbha^ after the name of Ghurka^s mother and a village of the 
same name. 


Baindra of DevH. 

A man named Baindra came to this place from Ndhan in Sirmur# 
and at first he dwelt at a place in the Kalala Forest, called Chortha* 
One day a woman of the Rerh tribe while grazing her cattle passed by 
the spot where Baindra was sleeping and awakened him by striking him 
with a stick. Baindra woke in a rage and cursed her, saying^ : ^ Be 
a deodar tree ^ : whereupon she was at once transformed into a 
deodar^ and this tree, which stands near the temple of Baindra at 
Chortlia, is still worshipped. After Baindra^s death he was worshipped 
as a deota and temples built to him at Chortha an^^DeVri. 

Chambi of Bareon. 

k. mafti (whose name Is not known) was born at a place called 
Chambi in the Balsan State. He displayed miracles, and in the last 
stage of his life moved from Chambi to Bareon. After his death an 
image of him was made, and it has been worshipped ever since, A 
temple was also constructed at Chambi, his birth place. 

Nandhrari of Pujarli. 

I'he present site of Nandhrari village was in old times a piece of 
waste land, called Nandhrari, where a fish lived in a fountain. This 
fish vomited up an image of a goddess, which was named Nandhriirl 
after the place, and was brought to Pujarli where a temple was built 
for it. Another temple was erected at the fountain in Nandhrari. 

The deota Baneshwar of Pujarli, 

Pujsrli is a village in the Ub<lesh parejana of Kumharsain and its 
deota is said to be very ancient. Some say that in the early times of 
the mawannas three mdwis lived to the south of Bagli, at Kero, Gahleo 
and Nali. The Kero mdwds fort lay in the modern Kanehti and the 
Gahleo m&wid in Kot Khai, while the Nali mdwis had theirs at Mali 
now in Kumhar«ain, below Ha thu and close to Bagli> The mdwis oi 
Gahleo brought this deota from Bala Hat in Garhwdl and built him a 
temple at Chela, a village in Kot Khai, as he was the family d^otg, of all 
three mdwis But they were nearly all killed by Sirmur and their houses 
burnt, so the surviving Gahleo mdwis concealed the deota in a cave in 
the cliffs above Chela. Thence his voice would be hcard;wlth the sound 

^ The mawla were so wealthy that one used to spread his barley to dry on a carpet, 
another could cover a carpet with coin, and the third fiad a gold chain hung from his 
house to the temple. Two of the mdwis appear to have been named Nalo and Qahlo. 

® His iamily was called Molla, hut only one house of it survives. The present Brah- 
mans of Pujarli bail fjom Tikargarh in Bashahr. The pujdras of Pujarli appear to be 
celled Kacbtri (by pot oi fanjjly) and they founded Kacberi, a village near Kumharsain. 
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of bells and the scent of dh^p^ so a Brahman of Paj&rti went to the cave 
and brought the deota to a temple at Pajarli. He is regarded as their 
family deota by the people of Pujarli, Nagan, Kar4H and Banal. As 
he is dddhMan goats are not sacrificed to him. When the spirit of 
the deota enters {chitna) his gna the doota says through him ; — Ndlwa, 
GaUwa I na dp ehhare, na an ehhara, ^ Nahlo, Gihlo ! You spared 
neither yourselves nor me *\ — because the mdwu had involved [him in 
their own ruin. 

The following are the principal deotas of the Koti Sta.te. It will 
be noticed that though all are described as Deo, yet they are of very 
diverse origins : — 

(1) Klainu Deo . — The name Klainii is from ^Kulu'fa4nu' 
meaning ^ brought from Kuln.^ In Kulu the god is called Jamnu 
from the Sanskrit Jamadagni. Apparently the deity was a saint 
called DudAdh^ri, Sanskr.^ Dud^hhfiri, ^ vegetarian.^ Being a saint 
he never accepts anynal sacrifice. His temple is near Kidr on a ridge 
called Deodhir. 

(‘Z) Stp Deo (probably from Shiva) came with the ancestors of 
the present Rina of Koti from Sidhapur in Kangra. His temple 
is on a small ridge near Mul Koti. He U worshipped by the people 
of Shuhawli and Dharthi parganas in Koti, but they believe that he 
is Nrisingha Vishnu or Nfirsingh. 

(8) Shar^ili Deo is also called the Deo Junga because he was 
brought from Junga, He too is Dudhddhari. His temple in the Sharal 
village in Koti territory. 

(4) Gamhliir Deo, the legend of whose origin goes thus : — Dhir 
Chand and Gambhir Chand were two sons of Thakar Jajlrir Chand 
of Koti, the former by his Kurnliarsain and the latter by his Kotgarh 
Rani. They were born on one day, the former in the morning and the 
latter in the evening. Though by different mothers, they were very fond 
of each other. Gambhir Chand was anxious to get Chanari village just 
opposite Koti, as his/rf///r, but as it was already held by Brahmans in 
return for service as State cooks and gate-keepers his wish could not 
be gratified. In his disappointment Gambhir Chand resolved to 
commit suicide, and so he rode his pony to a place about a furlong 
from the palace and there holding up his pigtail with his left hand, 
and taking a sharp sword in his right, he cut ofif his head with one 
blow. His bead fell to the ground and rolled down the slope about 
60 yards from the body. It is said that the suicide's spirit began to 
vex his elder brother Dhir Chand, and was only propitiated by the 
erection of a large temple at Chanari to which local Brahmans were 
appoint^ picjdns and dUvdns. Two small temples were also built, 
one at* the spot where the body fell, the other where the head fell, 
and every yeaulduring the Dasehra a sheep is sacrificed at each 

(5) Ulidndi whose legend is thus described: Dhdndi and 
GSndhi were two brothers, Kanets by caste, living in Pagog. a village 
in Koti. D5.ndhi devoted much time to the worship of Klainu, so much 
so that he used to bring milk every day from Pagog to Deodhir, a 
distance of about 6 miles. Klainu Deo was so pleased with him that 
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he Accepted him as a deity oh hie death. So Dhdndi became a deityi and 
his temples are at Pagog and Kamhdli in Koti. The potters of these 
villages became his pujdvU and diiodns^ and are now looked upon 
as ^respected Kanets. 

(6) The legend goes thus : — There was a Brahman 
living with his wife in Badaih village in Koti State. He earnestly 
besought a boon from villagers, but was refused. Thereupon both he 
and his wife committed suicide and, as ghosts, began to terrify the 
villagers who at last accepted the man as“ a deity. Thus Bhat, mean- 
ing a Brahman, has become the deity of Badaih village. 

(7) Korgan Deo, — The temple of this deity is at Chhabalri village in 
Koti State. The history is as follows : — There was a Rajput in Sirmur 
State, who fell in love with a woman. The zaminddrs forbade him 
to visit her, but he paid no heed. At last he was killed together with 
his groom, a man called Mashadi, and his spirit began to trouble the 
villagers. He was only propitiated when the vilJagers took him as 
their deity. It so happened that the Tika of Koti went on a trip to 
Sirmur, and the deity was much pleased with him, and told him that 
he would accompany him to Koti. Thus he was brought to Koti and 
a temple was erected for him in the Chhabdlri village. 

(8) Nndl Leo, — This deity was brought by Kogi pargana people 
who are immigrants from Suket State. His temple is at Kogi village 
under NAldera, and there is also a small temple at N4Idera, which 
means Hhe temple of NnaP. It is said that this deity is not on 
good terms with Sip deity, so it never goes anywhere beyond the Kogi 
pargana, 

(9) Lhdnu Deo is a deity of the Keonthal State, and was brought 
with them by the people of Chhabrog pargana, originally natives of 
Keonthal, His temple is at Chhabrog village in Koti State as well as 
in Keonthal. 

(10) Shydni Leo, — His temple is at Kyali village in KaUlthi par- 
gana of Koti State. He is supposed to be a cook residing with all of the 
aforesaid nine deities. ^ 

Baghal State boasts three Deos, two of whom are Shiva, while a 
third is the spirit of a eonless man. They are : — 

(1) Ldra Leo, who has a temple on the Bari dJidr, a ridge run- 
ning in a north-westerly direction from Bahddurpur f ->rt in Bilaspur to the 
junction of the G 'mbhar and Jol streams. The temple is on the high- 
est point of the ridge, 5,789 ieet above the sea level. A fair held on 
the Ist As4rh, The god is properly Shiva, but as is usual he is generally 
called by the name of his place of worship. 

(2) JIar Sang Leo^ whose home is at the highest point of the Har 
Sang dhdr, which runs northwards to the Sutlej on the boundary of 
Bdghal and Bhajji States, This god^s fair takes place on the 1st S&wan. 
He too is Shiva. 


I 8iinla Hill States Qa%$Ueer, Kof!, pp. 8-9. 
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(8) Maihor Deo. — His temple is at the of Mansru^ 'where 

a fair is held on Ist Bais&kh. This deity was originally a sonless man, 
a class of person whose spirit the hillman often considers it advis' 
able to conciliate by woi’ship after death. Such a spirit sometimes, 
as in the present case, rises to tho position of a god in course of time, t 

In the Lower Simla Hills Deo Sdr is a greater than NArsingh 
Bir — there the women^s god as he is in K&ngra. Indeed Ndrsingh Bir 
is said to be his seiwant. He is universally accepted as the deity of 
the women of the lower hills. A large fair is held in his honour in tho 
month of Jeth at Sairai in Patidlaon the Simla-Sub&thu road, to which 
women gatliCT from far and wide. The ritual performed consists of the 
women sitting in rows while a drum is beaten. During the drumming 
they sway their heads about from side to side, and when it stops they 
sit still. This is evidently a representation of the tremors caused by 
* the entering in of the spirit of the god, such as takes place at the 
haiihak of UArsIngh (sec Kdngra Gazetteer). A similar fair on a larger 
scale, which lasts eight or nine days, is held at Joharji, also in Fati&la, 
in November. It is supposed that any woman who has become a devotee 
of Sur and fails to attend one of these fairs will be visited with 
misfortune. Like Dewat Siddh, Sur is worshipped on the first Sunday 
of the month. 2 

Another Biju, not to be confounded with Biju or Bijat, the lightn- 
in<r god, is a deota in Kuti4r and its neighbourhood. Pdt, a of 
Kot<ruru, had a son named Bij4i Pat who showed preternatural wisdom 
in infancy and power to interpret oracles. He succeeded to his father’s 
kingdom but turned faqir, and one day reached Deotbal on the 
Uambhar river, 4 mites from Sub4thu. There he vanquished Shri Gul 
and took possession of his temple. Several smaller temples in his honour 
have been built of stones from Deothal at various villages. ^ 

As instance of deotas migrating is furnished by the following 
legend : — The R&jA 24th in descent from Ram P4l of Kothidr in 
KAngra had five sons and a daughter. His eldest son succeeded him 
then, but the other four and his daughter crossed the Sutlej into Mai 
Bhajji in the Nauti valley below Mabdsu. Chiru and Chand founded 
the dynasties of Bhajji and Ka^i, but the third son, Shogu, became 
a deoti', at Fagn,^ while the daughter became the goddess, of Dharoh in 
Keonthal. 

But besides these local godlings, there are certain deities of the first 
rank which merit a fuller description than it has been found possible to 
obtain. These are the Lesser K4li and the Younger Lonkra. 

The difference between tho Bapi and the Chhoti K&li is this that 
the former has 10 hands and tho latter only 4. 

The Bapi K&li haunts the hills. She is worshipped with sacrifices 
of goats, flowers, fruit, wbeaten bread, and lamps. 

* Simla HUl States O-aietteer, p. 6, 

* Ib , Bilispor, p. 1 0, and Baghiit, p. 7, 

* Enth&r, p, 6} Bliagbit, p. 7. 

* The fourth, Bhoga, married a Kanet girl and begat the FagUna Kanets, •}., 

?otl, p. e. 
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Spirits in the Sills* 

Y&ma, the god of deaths is supposed to live in rivers. He is pro- 
pitiated by making an image of gold according to one^s means. This is 
worshipped and then given to a Brahman. 

Besides the gods, Fpirlts of various kinds are believed in and pro- 
pitiated. 

Such are the bhuts or ghosts, parts, especially the jal-parfs, or 
water-sprites, also cMed jal-mdfris, the ehhidras and hanshira. 

The bMt is th3 ghost of the cremating ground. 

Fret is the term applied to the ghost for one year after the 
death of the deceased : rishet^ is its name from the end of that year to 
the fourth. 

JaUparU are conceived of as female forms, some benevolent, 
others malevolent. To propitiate the former a sacrifice is required. 

The ehhidra is conceived of as a terrifying^ spirit which must be 
propitiated by incense of mustard seed. 

The bannliira haunts old buildings, valleys and peaks. It is pro- 
pitiated by sacrifices of goats, or, in some places, by ofFerings of dust 
or gravel. 

In lieu of sacrifice a puja, called hin'ibaitt^ is offered to K&li and to 
parts or mdtris. A tract of hill or forest is set aT»art as the place of their 
worship, and even if the rest of the forest is cut. down the part conse- 
crated to the goddess or spirit is preserved for her worship, none of the 
trees in it being cut, or their boughs or even leavesjjremoved. 

Fags are the demonis specially associated with fields. If the crop 
yields less than the estimated amount of produce it is believed that the 
difference has been taken by the ddq, 

Fudadhdri or mdnashdri haunts burning ghdU, and is averted by 
wearing a silver picture round one^s neck. It possessed by the former 
one should abstain from meat. 

Ohatidlu or Gaterir is a demon known in Dh^,mi. He is said to 
po'?sess people, and is propitiated by the sacrifice of a khddhu (ram). 
He is embodied in a stone which is kept in the house and worshipped to 
protect the cattle from harm. He is said to have Qome from Bhajji 
State. 

Newa is a spirit also, closely resembling the Pdp. When a man 
dies sonles'? and his brethren inherit they are frequently haunted by his 
ghost and so a Brahman must be consulted. He directs an image of 
silver, copper or stone to he made and worshipped after the amdvas. 
Then one of the heirs hangs the image, if of metal, round his neck, 
and, if of stone, places it in a water-trough. 2 This image is called 
newa och, dia or in Kanaar guroJidch. In some places a plot of land 

'Fr. Hahi, a sagfl. 

Like broolfB and springs, hdoUs or cisterns are supposed to be haunted by 
(water-sprites) and mdtfia : Simla District Gazetteer, p. 42. Tlio object probnbly is to confer 
fertility on the newa in the next life. 
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called sog is set apart in its name and never cultivated. A hut is also 
erected on the land and on it a wooden image placed and worshipped at 
each amdvas* Sometimes a newa, like a jpdpy attains to the position of 
a deota in course of time,^ 


Pdp in the Simla Hills is the ghost when body has not been 
accorded due funeral rites. In order to prevent its haunting the 
family home and tormenting its survivors a shrine of four low walls 
and a small roof is built in the midst of a held and dedicated to it. 
This shrine is called dareoti and flowers are often offered at it by the 
family which believes that the spirit has been safely lodged in it.^ 
Otherwise the pop will cause disease, barrenness or other calamities, 
and a Brahman must be called in to divine the cau? e. In the Pandra 
San tract of Bashahr this belief is common, and the shrine is styled the 
pdp hd cliauntrL^ 

The principal Hindu festivals of Northern India are observed in 
the Simla Hills, with ^he usual rites. Chet is the first month of the 
year and Turis go from ^village to village to entertain the people with 
songs and music throughout the month, Chet 1st is New Yearns day. 

The nine days from the 1st of the bright half of Asanj are called 
the vavordtras, or 9 nights on which a fast is kept and the goddess 
worshipped. Batri^hom Sanskrit = a fast. In the upper hills 

they call the fast or the 9 days of it kardli also. 

Mja in Kulu Is the 1st of any month (Diack, KuWit Dialect^ p. 
67). In the Simla Hills, Sdet sdji is the 1st of Asauj, sdji being the 
actual passage of the sun from one zodiacal sign to another: Tika Him 
Joshi in J. A S B., 1911, p. 228. In Kulu the 1st of Chet is called 
lingti. 

The Ckdr or spring festival in Chamba celebrates the defeat of 
winter. The latter, personified as an evil demon (huUnza) by a man 
wearing a mask, is pelted by the villagers with snowballs until he 
drops his mask and takes to flight, after which he joins in the dance 
with the gdmt and mezmi or masks which represent a man and a woman, 
respectively, at Triloknath.^ 

Haratiuj navai dtri:, are also defined to be the 9 days of Chet 
and Asauj in which Devi is worshipped. 

These and other festivals some of which are peculiar to the Hills 
are given below in chronological order : — 


Lingti,® I 

Naratbe. I 

ChitrAli. j 

Naumi. 

Salhor. 1 

^ Simla Hill States Q'azeiUer, Basbabr, p. 83. 

* Simla District Qasetteer, p. 42. 

^ Simla HiU States Gazetteer^ Basliabr, p. 33. 

* Cbamba Gazetteer, p. 46, 

' J. A. S. B., 19, pp. 133, 217, 218 and 226. 


Mrig Satdi. 

Ledar. 

Dasuni. 

Gil. 

Rakharpunia. 
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Chiv. 1 Parrewi* 

Bhiiddj. 

Karnik chauth, 

Deothan. 

Pandru. 

Magar. 

Tarain Saja. 

K brain. 

, Bhartu. 

The Chitr^li in Knlu are the nights in Chet when the women 
assemble and dance on the village green. The men look on but take 
no part in the dancing. The women dance to their own singing, each 
song or air having a dance peculiar to itself. The song of Kunjke is 
sung by the women when formed in two lines, facing each other, one 
representing the lover, the other his mistress. As one line advances the 
other retreats and the sitting and rising alluded to in the song are acted 
by the singers.^ Each Woman in the line crosses her arms behind her 
back and then clasps the hands of the woman next to her. 

Naumi, the Qths of Chet and Asauj, on which Devi is generally 
Worshipped. They are regarded as fast days. 

On Je^h Ist an offering ^sdlhor) of flowers is made to deotdsf ^d 
on 1st Baisdkh the gcd*s history is recited {lartha) at most temples : 
Diack, op ctt,^ pp. 87 and 47. On the Ist Baisakh also sa(% an offering 
of flowers or grain, is hung up on the house-wall (fS., p. 88). This may 
be an oblation to the household god whose ark ikaikd) holds (or con- 
stitutes) him and is kept in the verandah or sometimes indoors (p. 70). 

Mrig-satdi, the fortnight from ZZnd Jeth to 8th Har, during which 
sunshine is wanted for crops. 

Ledar, a feast held on Ist Har. 

Dasdni, Dsuni, a festival observed on the 11th of the bright half of 

Hdr. 

Gfl, the 16 days, including the last week in Hdr and the first in 
Sdwan, believed to be auspicious for planting trees. 

Rkhrunya, from rakhfi^ a thread, and punya^ full moon, is a festival 
held on the full moon in Sdwaii when the twice-born castes don a new 
sacred thread consecrated by Vedic hymns and a thread {rak$hdj rdkhi 
or rakhri) is tied by a Brahman round one^s wrist to protect one for a 
year. Gifts are made to Brahmans and friends fe;isted. 

Sgoh, the 16 days, including the last week of Siwan and the first 
in Bhfidon, during which sunshine is undesirable. 

Janmashtmi, or 8th of dark half of Bhddon. 

The Badranjo in Elulu is a festival held in Bh^don in honour of 
the plough-cattle which are decked with flowers and not worked on that 

^Diiolc, p. 12: Bonjko may be the R^njha of the South-West Punjab 


Sgoh.^ 

Parthivapdja. 
Ndg Ash^mi 
Janm Ashtmi. 
Badranjo. 
Dagiali* 
M&lpunya. 
Saer Suji. 
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day.^ After it the rope stning with leaves which has been tied round 
their necks is hung between two trees. 

Nagpanchami is a festival observed throughout India. Women 
keep fast and worship Shib. It takes place on the 5th of the bright 
hair of bhddon, whence it is also called Bhadronji. 

Tlie Chrewal or 1st Bhddon, at which gods (Shivs) are made of 
clay and worshipped, light being shown to the god (Shivling) every 
evening throughout the month. This is called Pirthivapuja. 

Pagiali, the cAatidas and amdwas of the dark half of Bhadon, on 
which date the assemble. 

Every year on the night of the 16th Bhddon all the deotds 
congregate at Dhar Kambogir in the Mandi State. The four jognia 
^ from the east, west, soiii.h and north also come and a battle rages bet- 
ween them and deotds, until one party defeats the other. If the deoids 
win, the land yields a good harvest that year, but the victory of the 
jofjntn IS calculated to bring famine. 

The following facts are given in proof of tlie above story : — 

(1) Buffaloes and other cattle grize day and night on the dhdr. 
On the night mentioned the owners of cattle bring tbeir she- 
buffalocs down from the Dhar Kambogir lest the jognii 
kill them. 

(•2) On the night of the 16th BMdon Hindus of the Hill States 
in the iieigHlaourhood of Mandi distribute rapeseed in order 
to avert tlie influence of the jognts, 

Mdlpunya,a festival b^ld on the full moon in September, at which 
cows are worshipped and fed. At Koti it is followed by the Bl&j. 

Saer-s^ji, 1st Asanj. 

Bhai'duj, a festival held on the 2nd of the bright half of K&tak) 
when a sister is visited, and food taken from her hands in return for a 
present. 

The Kamwa Chautli is a Hindu festival that takes place on the 4th 
of the dark lialf of K&tak. 

Deotban, a festivJil held on the 11th of the bright half of KStak. 

Pandru, a festival observed on the 15th J’ohin Jubbal, Kotgarh and 
Kot Khai, Simla Hills. 

At Rsimpui* in Bashahr the RajiPs shikari throws a garland of 
musk-pods on liis neck. In the upper hills the people observe it as a day 
for rejoicing, rich cakes being prepared and distributed among friends 
and relatives, 

Magar, the fortnight including the last week in Poh and the first in 
Migh, supposed to be a time of heavy snowfall. 

» Diack, Kuliihx Dialect^ pp 48 and 70 (». f>. Kandu). 

* For festival days in. the Simla Hills see Tika Ram Jtrshi, Diety, of Pahdfi. 
in J. A. S, B., 1911, pp. 211,200,207,149, 155, 167,^26, 231, 176, 147,228, 203,166, 
217t 202 and 195; also pp. 133, 217, 218 and 226. 


Llili 
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Tradiiiofis of the Kulu Bdjds. 


Migb 1st is the Tarain sdja {KulATii Dialect^ p. 94). 

Khrain, a festival observed in Mdgh by Kanots, It resembles a 
jdgra, but instead of remaining for the night in liis host’s house the 
deota returns the same day to the temple. 

The following are held on varying dates or occosions : — ^ 

Blaj, fr. S. Valiraja, the king Vali, is a night fair. 

Bishu, S. Vishuva : (1) the moment of the sun\s reaching Aries, 
and (2) a song sung by low-caste people in April. Twine, to which 
rhododendron flowers are attached, is hung on every house at the 
BaisSkhi gankrdnty called bishn. 

Pdnjag, the nalc^hatras Dhanistha, Shatbikha, Purvabbadrapadd, 
Uttarabhddrapada and Revati, S. panchakn, 

Parewi, the first of the bright or dark half of a month. 

Rhydli, a fair held in the monsoon at which archery is practised in 
the Madhdn, Theog, Balsan and Jubbal States, Simla Hills. 

Perhaps the most characteristic festival of the Hills is the Sheri or 
Saer, held on Asanj 1st, Avhen barbers show well-to-do people their 
faces in a mirror, and every family makes an image of clay, puts 
flowers on it and places it before his house. Rich food is also pre- 
pared. In the evening lights are lit all round the image, and it is 
worshipped. 

JagrUy from Sanskrit jdgaranay vigil, is a rite offered to any 
village deity. Either he is invited to one^s home or it is performed at his 
temple. The day of its performance is first fixed and then all the people 
of the pargaiia go to the temple or the house as the case may be. A 
great feast is given to all present, and if the chief is also invited he is 
paid Rs. 80 in cash. 

Mr. G-. C. L. Howell, C. S , has recorded two stories which illus- 
trate the beliefs current in the rnling family of Kulu : — In R&ja Jagat 
Singh's time (A. D. 1637-72) a large grant of rice land was conferred 
on his RAj -guru — or spiritual preceptor— as a reward for a spell which 
he had woven for the Rajd and contrary to custom the laud was settled 
on the RA]-gur<5's sons and grandsons. What the spell was intended 
for we are not told, but it may have been for the destruction of some of 
his opponents. Of Jagat Singli it is related in the chronicles that a 
Brahman had a pot of pearls which the Rdja wanted to possess and which 
the owner refused to give up. After repeated refusals the Brahman told 
the Rdja that he would give up the pearls on the latter's return from 
Manikarn whither he was going. On his return, however, the Brahman 
set fire to his own house, consuming to ashes himself and his family, 
as well as the pearls which had excited the Rdja's avarice. On re-enter- 
ing his palace at MakarAha .Tagat Singh ordered dinner, but when it was 
placed before liim the rice all turned to worms To have been indirectly 
the cause of a Brahinan^e death was a heinous sin, almost beyond the 
possibility of atonement. It vvas however at last atoned for by tlie 
RAjA having the image of Raghunath brought from Ajodhii to whom 
he assigned liis kingdom and ruled only as the g)trs vicegerent, The 
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assignment to Raghundth tinder the name of Mddho R4i in Mandi took 
place about the same time. It may have been in connection with this 
incident that the spell was sought by Jagat Singh. 

The following paper by Mr. H. W. Emerson, C. S., records a 
chapter in the history of Bashahr and various beliefs one of which at 
least opens up a new field of inquiry : 

Tikral now forms part of the Bashahr State having been annexed 
some three centuries ago. Previous to annexation it was under the 
juristUction of a local Kijput thdkv^f whose descendants give their place 
of origin as Garhwal, While their invasion and conquest must be 
placed at a cornpaiativcly early date, it is doubtful whether the inhabi- 
tants of the remote portions of their tlidhurdi were reduced to more than 
a nominal allegiance. At any rate, the people of the district now in 
question appear to have retained their own internal form of government, 
in which the confederacy of the five gods played a leading part. A 
survival of their thoocratio rule exists in the appointment of a divine 
representative known as i\\^ jana^ The qualifications essential for the 
office considerably restrict the field of selection. The incumbent must 
bo a male child of not less than two years of age and not more than ten 
years and must belong to one of certain families of Pekha village that 
alone enjoy the privilege of providing candidates. Both his parents 
must be living and the ceremony of cutting the hair and of naming must 
not have taken place. The appointment is made direct by the council of 
the five gods who on the day fixed for election assemble in their palan- 
quins at the temple of Ndg of Pekha, a member of the panehdyat. 
With them there cojne a crowd of worshippers ; but no person of low 
caste is allowed to be present nor yet a stranger, even though he be a 
Kuran, who is not subject to the jurisdiol^ion of the gods. Such 
intruders, in the olden days, paid for their indiscretion with their lives 
and even now are looted of all that they have with them at daybreak, 
the heads of families possessed of eligible vows are placed in a line a 
few paces apart, inside the temple courtyard. The god^ are then carried 
down the line by their appointed bearers who oscillate the palanquins as 
a sign that the divine spirit has anima";ed the image Jakh of Junglik, 
the chairman of the council leads the way, followed by the others in 
strict order of precedence. When Jakh reaches the father of the future 
jan% he bows his head in token of acceptance and the other four do like- 
wise as they pass. The test is then repeated until the choice has fallen 
three times in succession on the same family. If it contains more than 
one male child eligible for election these are then produced, the same 
method of selection being employed. The boy chosen is bathed in the five 
products of the cow, dressed iu a suit of new clothes and seated with honour 
on a consecrated square. The gods next endow him with divine strength, 
each diviner laying the standard of his deity, usuilly a sword or dagger, 
on the head, hands and other parts of his body. 

This completes the main part of the conseoratlou ceremony and the 
rest of the day is spent in feasting at the expense of the parents of the 
boy. But the latter is taken to his house and, with exceptions to be 
mentioaed presently, re nirins there ia strict saclusiou„ until the period o£ 
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his office ends. His parents alone can tend him ; but they must bathe 
him every few days, offer incense before him and burn lights in his 
honour. His chief food is rice and sweetened milk ; fish, and liquor are 
forbidden. He must not see a crow, a Koli or a stranger, nor must 
they see him, and hence before his mother takes him into the verandah 
of the h(use she must look carefully to see that none of^these ai*e about. 
Worshippers of the five gods can look at him but only from* a distance 
unless they be persons specially privileged to approach him. In any 
case they must join the palms of their hands and put tlu^n to their 
foreheads in token of adoration. They make offerings in liis name and 
this they often do. Should any woman give birth to a child, or a cow 
calve inside the house he must he carried to a temple a few miles away 
and remain there until the period of impurity had passed. The journey 
must be done at night so that he be safely hidden before a crow caws or a 
low caste fellow or a stranger comes along. Should these taboos be bro- 
ken the gods dethrone him, and in any case his period of olfice ends with 
the death of either parent. The gods do not approve a representative 
who has reached years of discretion, as soon as they ana begins to reason 
for himself he is dismissed. This is the ordinary cause of removal for 
his parents take good care that he is not contaminnted in any way since 
both he and they are fed and clothed (for the full term of ollice) at the 
expense of the community, which under favourable^ ciremnshinces may 
last for seven or eight years. Moreover, a))art from its ])erquisities, the 
post is regard(?d as one of great honour. 

As soon as the gods declare the office vacant the late ineunibent 
returns to his ordinary mode of life. His hair, which has remained un- 
shorn, is then cut and he is given a name in the usual way. His former 
clients no longer contribute to his inaintenaiice nor does he appear to 
benefit in any way from hfs existence as a god. 

Owing to the dissensions of the gods an interregnum sometimes 
occurs, but this is rare, for while the incumheney is .associated with good 
fortune a vacancy is supposed te bring calamity. Moreover, certain mys- 
tic rites connected with the worship of Ohasnilu caiinot be celebrated 
without the presence of a jana. ^ These take place at intervals of ^ or 5 
years at Chasralu^s cavern, a period of retirement in tlie wilderness pre- 
ceding their observance. The jana is accompanied by the heads of the 
families who are alone permitted to share in the ceremonies. They leave 
the village at night, one of them going in froiii of the party, blowing a 
conch-shell to give warning to travellers or Kolis that tho jVma Is abroad 
and must not best?en by them. They spend the first night on the road 
and the next two in a lonely cave where the main rites are performed, 
but of their nature one can learn little as the greatest rccitieence is ob- 
served, the celebrants being pledged to secrecy. A kid is sacrificed 
which must be roasted over a fire and not boiled in a cauldron, nor must 
it be eaten with salt. For the rest the singing of the song of Kali 
appears to be the most important duty. This song was sung by 
her when in human guise. She surprised a band of hunters, who had 
taken refuge for the night in the same cave. It can be sung only by 
the senior male of each branch of their doscendaots and a father who 
has learnt the words must teach them only to his eldest son, when the 
two are alone together grazing their flocks on the hillside. It *t 3 an be 
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Bung only in the cave, and should a person sing it elsewhere or at other 
than appointed time the goddess drives him mad. The jana learns the 
words when he takes part in these secret ceremonies, and this fact 
appears to give a clue to his title, which may be derived from (fdnd to 
sing. If this is so, the Jana is, therefore, one privileged to sing the song 
of Kali. Having performed Ihe remaining rites, whatever they may be, 
the party journeys to a hamlet, where two nights are spent. The sixtlt 
night is passed on the road to Chasr^llu^s cave where the general body of 
worshippers awaits their coming. The jana^s face is then screened from 
afar from the vulgar gaze, but the privileged persons may approach him. 
Chasralu^s diviner can alone enter the cave; the Jana with his escort re- 
mains at some little distance while the remainder of the assembly iookon 
from afar. Thejana himself does not appear to take any part in the cere- 
monies nor are sacrifices offered him. But it is clear that the period of re- 
tirement is connected with his divine office since the people believe that for 
the next few days he is endowed with supernatural powers to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and his sayings arc, therefore, regarded as peculiarly inspir- 
ed* 

Such then are the main facts relating to this curious institution as 
it now exists; and when I was first told them I regarded thejaaa merely 
as an embodiment ol* divinity, who, like an idol or other sacred emblem, 
has to be protecteil from pollution. But this first impression was material- 
ly changed when I was told later that the jaM was formerly the H&ja of 
the tract, that he used to settle all disputcjs, and that his worshippers 
still ivferto him to some extent, his decision being binding. Now one 
could understand i. boy of 8 or 10 years of age giving a more or less in- 
telligible answer to a question addressed to him, but how a child hardly 
able to talk could satisfy disputants passed my cou:pi'eh3nsion. The ex- 
planation given was a typical one. In such cases they said, the five gods 
having been brought into the presence of the child, charged and recharged 
him, as it were, with divine inspiration until he said something from 
which a meaning could be deduced, or at other times the parties each 
made a ball of earth in which a blade of grass was hidden These were 
placed before the infant judge without his knowing which was which and 
the owner of the one on which he placed his hand was deemed to be the 
party in the right. That one of these procedures was actually adopted 
is th^^ more probable because it is entirely in keeping with the character- 
istics of ihe hillman ; his firm belief in divine possession and his in- 
tense distrust of human agents. For instance, I have known a man, 
who wislied to call up the spirit of a deceased relative, identity and 
sex unknown, that had visited him under the painful guise of boils, insist 
on the officiating Brahman to employ as his medium a boy and girl, both 
of tender years, who would not dupe him. 

Similarly the condition that the should always bo a child of 

little understanding was obviously imposed as a safeguard against fraud. 
As regards his jurisdiction in mundane matters it must be remembered 
that many Himalayan gods annually distribute the grazing grounds 
among their worshippers, decide the rotation of irrigation and are even 
consulted by prospective bridegrooms before they choose their brides. 
There is thus nothing improbable in the theory that the jam was the 
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theoratic ruler of a group of Kanets, appointed directly by the gods 
Tvhose vioe-regent he was, that his sayings were regarded as inspired and 
therefore binding, that he exercised temporal as well as spiritual authori- 
ty, and that the confederacy >£ villages under his jurisdiction at one time 
acknowledged no other ruler. In support of a wide application of the 
same principle it may be observed that the jurisdiction of local gods 
corresponds closely to natural divisions, that they are known as kul ke 
(hvataj gods of the family, and that the worship ol: a common deity is still 
of very strong bond of unity among his worshippers 

A.gain, the association of the J tua with prosperity and good fortune 
connects him with the magical aspect of early kingship This point is 
brought out more clearly in the neighbouring territory of Narain of 
Jabal, whei\^ the institution exists in a modified form There thjana is ap- 
pointed only when certain ceremonies are celebrated at intervals of 3 or 5 
years. These last for about three weeks and when completed the 
tenure of oflice ends. The qual ideations and the naturfi of the taboos 
are identical in many respects with those already described, but this 
jana is removed from the custody of his parents and his wants attended 
to by certain privileged persons. Ho is not kept in one lioiise, but tours 
throughout liis jurisdiction according to a iixed programme being lodged 
in each village in a building specially reserved for his uso. Provided 
the taboos are not violated he is supposed to bring good fortune to every 
place he visits, and his tour is associated with the pronouncement of 
prophecies concerning the harvest of the coming year. If he cries in a 
village the omen is bad, but only for that particular place ; hence no 
means are spared to keep him happy, and within lawful limits he is given 
whatever he may ask. In former times there is little doubt that human 
sacrifice was offered to him, and he now takes part in a cejeraony in 
which a scapegoat, the acknowledged substitute for a man, is slaughtered 
before him. He is worshipped as a deity and the people are inclined to 
think the deity is Kali, but they are vague on this point. At any rate 
the celebrations are in her honour and the boy is dressed in glrPs 
clothes and decked with female ornaments. The OKplanation given of 
this disguise is as follows : — The jan i, they say, was originaliy a girl, 
but on one occasion many generations ago when she was being carried 
round the tour she died from cold and exposure on the road, the month 
being December when snow was laying on the grournl. Her e.seort 
were in a state of consternation, for the festival could not be celebrated 
in the absence of sl jan^j, and its abandonment would bring the anger of 
the gods upon theirheads. At length the happy idea was conceived 
of stealing a boy from the nearest village, dressing him in the girl^s 
clothes and passing him off as the genuine jam. This was done, and 
the deception prov^ so successful that it has been continued ever since. 
As tradition is usually reliable in the hills this version may perhaps be 
true. On the other hand, the custom of dressing bf>ys in girl^s clothes in'^ 
order to avoid the evil eye is a co omon de wee, and taking the attendant 
circumstances into consideration it appears probable that in this instance 
the disguise is only one of many expedients employed with the object of 
couserving unimpaired the beneficial powers of the disguised. 

As far as Bashahr is concerned the institution exists only in the two 
oases mentioned, and there is good reason to believe that the tlyo are 
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closely connected, the one being merely a modification of the first. As 
such it may he a connecting link between the permanent appointment of 
a divine ruler and the casual worship of small girls as incarnations of 
the goddess Devi. The latter custom is not found in Bashahr, and my in- 
formation with regard to it is incomplete. But 1 believe that it is wid^^ly 
practised in Kdngra, more particularly during the Dasahra when the 
worship of maidens as representatives of Bhagwati is considered essential . 
There appear to be no taboos observed as with the Jana, hut there is the 
same condition that the girls should not have reached years of under- 
standing. At times other than the Dasahra, a favourite method of 
acquirii^ merit or removing trouble, is the worship of one or more 
girls ; and if there are more than a certain number a boy is joined with 
them and regarded as Launkra, the btr or minister of K4li. The worship 
should be performed in the early morning before its objects have tasted 
•food ; but apparently this is the only restriction. The sayings of the 
girls are, or vyece, regarded as inspired, and there is one well -authenticated 
case in wliicb a/oiy/r cut off a portion of his tongue at the bidding of 
one of these incarnations of Bhagwati. In some respects, therefore, the 
same attributes are ascribed to tha-se youthful goddesses as to the jam ; 
but there is not a direct appointment by the god, no regular system of 
taboo and no continuous tenure of office. Any girl of suitable caste 
can apparentlv be taken as Devi’s deputy for the time being ; but when 
the ritual is finished she at once resumes her normal position. Never- 
theless, the points of leseinblance do suggest the remote possilblity that 
the custom of girl worship is a survival from a very early state of society 
in which the recognised form of government was a theocracy, exercised 
through a human agent, preferably a child. Why a girl should have 
been 'chosen in some cases and a boy in others is not obvious. The 
choice may have depended on the sex of the local deity, a boy being 
selected as the representative of a god and a girl as that of a goddess. 
Or the practice of dressing the boy in girl’s clothes as a protection 
a<rainst the evil eye may have ultimately led to the substitution of 
females when the origin of the disguise had been forgotten. But these 
explanations are at b'^st conjectura.! and would not be advanced if the 
existence of the jana in Basbahr did not appear to open up a new field 
of inquiry. It seems to be far more improbable that the institutions 
I have described are local curiosities, than that they .are survivals of 
what was once a popular method of government. 

So much for the general discussion of the subject. As regards the 
nature of several of the taboos a few words may be said, as they are of 
world-wide currency. There is, for instance, the respect shown for that 
bird of ill-omen, the crow. I have found tliis particular form of super- 
stition in connection with other mystic rites in the hills, and esjTecially 
in such as relate to the pi’omotion of the fertility of the soil by burying 
in it an image or sacred clod of earth. This rite must be performed 
before sunrise, in secret and by the head of the family who must 
complete his task before he hoars a crow caw. If he does not, he must 
start all over again on a more auspicious day. As to the reputation of 
the crow family in general one cannot do better than (juote from a 
zoological study that appeared recently in the Time» : — In all times 
and octuntries, ” the author writes, “ man has regarded crows with super- 
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fititious awe,-^ knowing: them for birds of ill-omen, the familiars of 
witehes and evil spirits, and the confidants of doitio^t whom they never 
failed to betray. Odin took tliem for his heralds and councillors, but 
could not tiust them, and they blabbed tlie secrets ot Valhalla. They 
were tlie scandal-mons^crs of Olympus, and to tlieir evil tongues poor 
Coronis owed her death, Indra, in wrath at their tale bearing, liurled 
them, we a»e told, down through all the hundred stages of his heaven. 
No bird surely had nobler opportunities, none has been so highly 
honoured ; and everywhere it proved itself unworthy of its trust. 

All of which considered the Kiirans are well advised t.o scrorn their 
jana from the sight of such an evil bird. Again, it is a far cry from 
Tikral to ancient Rome ; but one condition imposed on the jaua associ- 
ates him with an iinddent of the Homan priesthood. The Plamen Dialis 
was hound to vacate his olRce on the death of his wife ; and as the reason 
for this rule is obscure it has been the subject of a controversy, the main 
points of whieli are given in Sir John Prazer^s volume of fife Golden 
Bough which deals with the worship of Attis, Adonis aifil Osiris. 
l>r. L. R. Parnell explains the provision on the supposition thnt death 
brought in its train the taint of ceremonial pollution, and so compelled 
the resignation of the priest. In support of his theory he cites instances 
of Greek ritual, which requires that certain sacred offices should be dis- 
charged only by a boy both of whose pirents were alive. Sir John 
Frazer, on the other hand, contends that the priest had to resign because 
his wife was essential to the worship of the pair of divinities they served ; 
and in the course of his argument be makes a theory Y>oint of the fact 
that if Dr. ParnelPs theory is correct then every orphan is ceremonial- 
ly iinclean for life, and therefore incapable of performing sacred duties. 
As this restriction is obviously too ^ar-reaching for the affairs of practical 
life he rejects the pollution theory, and with the view of discovering a 
move reasonable ex])lanation proceeds to examine :vll the cases known to 
him in which the children of living parents could alone take part in 
lituab 

The list is a long one, but naturally enough it does not contain 
the case of the jana. And at first siglit the / 'ina provides an excellent 
argument in su])port of the disqualification arising from the impurity of 
death. It will be remembered that not only have his parents to be 
alive at the time of appointment, but that the death of eitlier of them 
ipso facto his dethronement. Moreover, the birth either of 

a cow ora call* in his house entails his hasty removal to another dwelling 
place ; and in this case tliere is no doubt that fear of ceremonial con- 
tamination is the reason for his flight. It would therefore be natural to 
suppose that the inevitability of uucloaniiess in the case of death was 
the factor tliat terminated his oliice. But his clients were emphatic that 
this was not so. At the same time the only explanation they could give 
was that the five gods did not approve an orplian and by of justifi- 
cation asked indignantly who would. Thus the analogy of the jann 
supports Sir John Prazeris objection to the pollution of death theory, and 
it is inten^sting to consider whether Iiis general conclusions apply to this 
case also. After reviewing the evidence he fums up as follows : — The 
notion that a child of living parents is endowed with a higheixdegree 
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Titaliijr than an orphw, probably explains all theoi^of the employ- 
ment of sucli a cbila in ntual, Wnetber the partionlatlite U designed to 
ensure tho fertility of the ground or remove the curse of barrenness or to 
avert the danger of death and other calamities. Yet it would probably 
be a mistake to suppose that this notion is always clearly apprehended by 
the persons who practise the customs. In their minds the definite con* 
ception of super-abundant overflowing vitality ma^ easily dissolve into a 
vague idea that the child of living parents is luckier than other folk.^' 

When regard is had to the beneficent functions ascribed to the fana 
it must be confessed that the vitality theory does supply a satisfactory 
motive for the condition of living parents. But the same cannot be said 
of the case already cited in which the soul of adepartel relative spent its 
leisure moments in tormenting a man with emerc^s. For there also the 
boy and girl employed as m^iums were the children of living parents^ 
• and in |^lHs*and similar cases the more vitality a child enjoys the less 
reality wwiild be yield to the influence of an invading spirit. The em- 
ployment jDtf. ibe children of living parents in such cases of Himalayan 
ritual as are l^hown to mo seems to be based not so much on their merits 
as on the demerits * of orphans. This distinction is brought out very 
clearly in marriage ceremonies. In many parts ot Bashahr it is consi- 
dered essential that the parents of the va%{l sent to ’arrange a betrotl^l 
should both be alive ; and in all parts it is regarded as desirable. But 
should an orphan be sent the outraged party does not ash . why a person 
who would bring good luck was not employed ; they abuse the culprits 
charging them with having sent a wretch who has already eaten his 
father or his mother as the case may be. Similarly a posthumous son is 
an object of general derision on the ground that he killed his father 
without even seeing him. An unfortunate orphan is thus regarded not 
as the passive victim of adverse circumstances, but as an active agent 
who has contributed to his own misfortune. He is possessed by an evil 
genius that brings about his own undoing as well as that of those con-, 
nected with him. This conception may be peculiar to the Himalayas ; 
but it is obviously a very primitive one> and is in strict conformity with 
animistic beliefs which underlie so many religious and temporal obser- 
vances. That a person possessed of a spirit with homicidd tendencies 
would be a dangerous person to employ in sacred or profane rites is self- 
evident ; and this attribute of orphans will probably ex.plain the employ- 
ment of children blooming on both sides in all known oases. Finally, it 
will be remembered that the iana must be a boy who has not received 
a name and whose hair has therefore not been cut, since both ceremonies 
are performed at one and the same time. The non-outting of the hair is 
here the important' element, not the absence of a name ; so that we are 
again brought into touch with a series of superstitions so well known as 
to make commentary almost superfluous. 

Firstly, there is the belief that a man’s strength resides in or is at 
least dependent on his hair. Secondly the hair is often worn long as a 
mark of dedication, and this is certainly tiie explanation of the veto on 
cutting often imposed by a hill god on bSi diviner during the interval 
' between two jagsy which ipay he as long as twelve years. It may also 
explsiin the fact that carpenters, smiths and other labourers employed on 
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the erection or repair of a temple are allowed to cut neither their hair nor 
beards until the work is completed. But more probably the prohibition 
in this case is founded on the widespread belief that if a magician obtain 
possession of a man^s hair or of the parings of his nails, he can work 
what will he likes. This is of course the reason why in Bashahr the 
hair of the tonsure ceremony of a boy is either taken to the top of a pass 
where it is hidden in a cairn and dedicated to Kdli ; or thrown secretly 
into a stream or else placed in a sacred tree, the holy emanation from 
which is supposed to counteract baneful influences. The fear of magic 
is also the most reasonable explanation of the taboo placed on the jana. 
One more illustration of this superstition must suffice, and as it is appro- 
priate that at least one reference should be made to historical records we 
will quote some of the duties (of a chamberlain of the palace under the 
Chand Hdjds of Kumdon) (as given in Atkinson's Iliwalagan 0 azetteer ) ; — 
They were these He should see that the cook did his duties ponscien- ' 
tiously and well. He should taste everything used for th© Rdj&'s 
food, and never allow the cook to be out of his sight. He should con- 
stantly move about and threaten the servants, whether there was cause 
or not, so that no one might become careless. He should never speak of 
poison, opium and hhavg^ nor ever touch them. And finally he should 
never speak of spells, as they were only used for evil purposes ; nor cut 
his nails nor shave within the limits of the palace. It was not sufiScient 
that the chamberlain should be a man of proved integrity ; there was 
always the danger that sorcerers would pervert his morals. The prohi- 
bition of shaving and nail cutting only within the precincts of the palace 
is curious, and can only be explained on the supposition that the Kumdon 
Bdjds believed the spirit of the place, as well as of their chamberlain, 
essential for the eflicacy of magic spells. We can only hope that their 
confidence was not misplaced. 

Traditions in Kamrn. 

Many centuries ago, so runs the first legend, the Baspa valley was 
invaded by an army from Tibet, before which the local ruler and his 
followers fled for refuge to the Kamru fort. The enemy pitched their 
camp upon the hill elopes which overlook the fortress, and from there 
sent emissaries in all directions to bribe the neighbouring chieftains to 
fight against their overlord. One of these envoys found his way to 
Chini, then the capital of a semi-independent tliahur^ whom the 
Rdjd of Bashahr hid lately reduced to vassalage. Uncertain of his 
loyalty, the latter sent his warning that if he helped his country's ene- 
mies it would be a darohi^ and ho would have to pay the penalty. Tiie 
warning was a solemn one, for darohi was a form of oath the Rdjd could 
impose upon his subjects, by which he lay a prohibition on any purposed 
course of action. In its origin it was perhaps a kind of royal tahu, invested^ 
with semi-divine attributes of the personage from whom it issued ; in its" 
development it proved a source of power in the days when kings were 
glad for their own safety to fence themselves around with supernatural 

'This word reappears in South India. Rdjd^droha was the offence of * injuring the 
interests of the king and grdmi^drohiat one who injured the interests of theyiUage : 
Mathai, Village Government in Britieh IndiOi London. 191^, p. 85, citing MadfailSnigrd* 

Axip, ^p., 1910-lL P 75. 
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safeguards. The oath is still employed both for o65oial and private 
purposes.^ In its public aspect it is a useful method of insuring obedience 
to executive orders with a minimum of friction or delay, and as such ia 
used by certain village ofBoers invested with authority to impose it* To 
give a simple example. A headman of a village is called upon to supply a 
number of coolies, one of whom prefers to stay at home rather than carry 
loads. ^ If you do not go ^ the headman warns him/ it will be darohi^ 
a sin, against your ruler \ In the vast majority of cases, the cooly goes ; 
but should he prove recalcitrant, a headman can bring him before a 
magistrate who imposes a trifling fine upon the culprit. But superstitious 
qualms rather than fear of oivil punishment supply the sanctions by 
whieh the system works. Again, resort is often made to this expedient 
in private disputes. Two neighbours had a quarrel about a piece of 
land, and oue of them, anxious to plead possession, starts to plough the 
area in dispute. The other finds him with his plough and oxen on 
Tbhe land. If you turn the soil before the case is settled by theoours \ 
ho threatens,^ it will be darohi \ As a rule the intruder stops his plough- 
ing. 

But on the occasion now in question, it so happened that the 
kur of Chini chose to ignore the warning and joined his forces to the 
Tibetan hordes. Another of the Rajahs subjects, a low-bred tailor, living 
in a village close to the fort, also played the traitor and sold the enemy 
secret information relating to the structure of the citadel. He told them 
of the central bean which if dislodged would bring the fort down with it 
in a mass of ruins, and for the remainder of the siege the Tibetans direct- 
ed all their efforts towards its downfall. Bub each time the goddess 
Kdli turned aside their missiles, so that at length disheartened by the sup- 
ernatural forces ranged against them, or fearful of the coming winter, they 
raised the siege and left the Rajd free to wreak his vengeance on his 
treacherous subjects. He again reduced the Cliini thdhur to vassalage, 
and as a general warning to traitors ordered that a man of Chini should 
henceforth present himself at Kamru on every triennial celebration held 
there in honour of the goddess Kali. This festival is still observed, its 
national character being apparent both from the grants made from the 
State treasury and from the presence of Brahmans of the ruling family 
who bring with them small images of Bhima K41i from Sarahan. Sac- 
rifices are offered on a liberal scale, the sacred fire is burnt for several 
days and the peasants from the neighbouring villages assemble with their 
gods. Moreover, a representative from Chini, called the Chfnchang, 
attends the festival, being accompanied by a man from an adjacent village, 
who by ancient right acts as his escort. During the eight days of 
the celebration, the Chinchang ie freely plied with liquor, so that on the 
final day be is in a state of almost complete insensibility. Rusty armour 
is put upon his body and a helmet on his head, and thus attired he is 
tuadd to dance first round the building and then inside the courtyard of 
the fort, a laughing stock to the assembly of villagers and village gods. 
Further he is accompanied in his dancing by a descendant of the tailor 
who sold the information to his country's enemies many centuries ago. 
Formerly, before the dance began, a priest poured holy water on their 
beads— a ceremony which left no doubt as to the nature of the punish- 
ment’ inflicted on theij^ tincestors. For the sprinkling of water on a 
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oreature’s head is the means employed to produce the shakiug by whtob 
a deity accepts the dedication of a sacrificial victim. Sometimes the 
victim^s head is severed from the body first and water poured on imme- 
diately while the nerves are still sensitive to shock ; but the general rule is 
for the sprinkling to precede the slaughter. A similar device was practised 
by the Greeks so that it is perhaps worth noting that in the Himalayas the 
tremor implies far more than the mere formal acceptance of the victims. 
The quivering, in the popular imagination, denotes the actual entry of 
the god into the body of the animal, and it is the divine spirit— and not 
the water as one might suppose— which is responsible for the animation. 
The significance of the ritual is unique ; and so, even if local tradition 
did not support tbo obvious interpretation, there could be little doubt 
that the triennial festivals at Kamru were formerly associated with 
human sacrifice. Even to this day there is little competition among the 
Cbini villagers for the privilege of attending at the celebration,, A super- 
stitious belief prevails that the actor in the drama will die within the 
year, a belief, however, which has weakened since change was made in 
the ceremonial some 50 years ago. Up to that time, although the actual 
sacrifice had heeu abolished for several generations, the water was still 
poured on the Chinchaug^s head. The Chini villagers, from whom the 
representative is chosen by lots, objected to this dedication at the shrine 
of KAli, formal though it were, aud so their fears were partially allayed 
by a promise that for the future the water should be poured upon the 
hands and not upon the head. But even now, during the Chinchang^s 
absence at Kamrn, his family continue in a state of mourning, consoled 
only by the hope that the lamps they keep burning day and night inside 
the house will win the mercy of Narain, the village god. 

The second story associated with Kamru is likewise concerned with 
human sacrifice and, here again, Kali in her form of Parvati, the moun- 
tain goddess, plays a leading part. The only road to Kamru from the 
Sutlej valley lies along the Baspa river which for some 1 0 miles above 
its junction with the Sutlej rushes down a narrow gorge shut in on 
either side by precipices which block the view in front. The path then 
winds above the river, emerging on the shoulder of a ridge from which 
the so-called Kailas peaks are first visible in all their grandeur. To the 
Western traveller they convey mainly a sense of beauty aud isolation, 
but to the bill-man they are invested with the supernatural dangers 
inseparable from the goddess of destruction. To him the topmost pin- 
nacles of the line of jagged peaks are the favourite thrones of Kali, from 
which^ she radiates her vital or destroying energy. And hence her 
worship predominant through the State roaches its zenith in the Baspa 
valley, where no means are left untried to win her favour or placate her 
wrath* The superstitious terrors inspired by the nearness of her pre- 
sence were shared alike by prince and peasant, and so it happened that 
the visits of a Rfij4 to his capital were attended by ceremonies of some 
significance* 

During the^ first stages of his progress, continues Mr. Emerson's 
account, the R4j4 was borne in a palanquin, preceded by musicians and 
State officials, and escorted by his subjects. Bat oil the last day when ' 
the procession drew near the ridge whence l^&li's hooie burst on the 
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vision, a halt was called. While still sheltered from her eyes and those 
of her sentin els the B&ji desoended from his palan(|iiin, doffing robes, 
ornaments and head-dress, in which a Matas of Sapni, a village near by, 
attired himself, while the donned inoons^iouons garments of grey. 
A priest waved a vessel of holy water round his head and then poured 
its contents over the Matas' head. Then the latter was borne in tho 
royal palanquin, and trea^ like the B&j&, who himself walked in the 
crowd until the procession entered the fort. He then resumed his 
dio-nities, but the robes and ornaments worn by the Matas became his 
perquisite. Probably he himself was sacrificed in bygone days within 
the fort, and they fell to hie heii's. He was called the BSja-M-bali or 
king's sacrifice, and as in the case of the Chinchang the first sacrifice 
was a punishment for treachery. 

On the last occasion— 30 years ago — when the heir-apparent visited 
•Kamru the old rites were all observed, but the water was poured on the 
Mahtas' hands, instead of on his head ; and the man who then took the part 
declares that he is the first of his family to survive the ordeal by a year. 
The people see in him a decoy on which Kali's envy may fall before it 
reaches the Bdjd. But Mr. Emerson points ont that if the fact of 
sacrifice be one admitted to have occurred it is difficult to accept that 
theory. 

As late as the middle of, the last century no act of State was per- 
formed without the approval of Bhima Kiili, who was regarded as the 
ruler of the land, she having granted the regency to the R^jd's ancestor 
six score generations ago, just as she had conferred the hereditary priest- 
hood to tho senior branch of his family. In much the same way the 
sovereignty of Kumhdrsain vests in Kot Ishwar Mahidev, and it is he 
who instals each RdnA on its throne. Jagat Singh, B&ja of Kangra, 
carried the fiction further when he placed Thakur Raghunath's image 
on the throne, and proclaimed himself to be only chief ministrant of his 
temple. Prom that time the Rajd was, in constitutional theory, only 
the god's chief priest, the god himself being ruler of Kfingra. 
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MakarAha. 

There, has been much confusion regarding the site of this plaoe 
which Mr. A. H. Pranoke was able to clear up. The Chronicle of TinAn 
in Ldhul speaks of Bahadur Singh residing at ^ Makarsang ' — and this 
is the Bun&n locative of Makarsa — and means ' at Makarsa The name 
Makarsa in the Bunan dialect of Ldhul means ^ the place^ of Makar \ 
All tradition in Kulu supports the statement of the Chronicle of TinSn 
and the statement of HardiAl Singh that Bahadur Singh of Kulu re- 
built the ruined town of Makaraha. This lies on the plain on the left bank 
of the Beds near the ddbouchement of the Hurla Khad, south of Nagar and 
easily accessible from Bajaura. As regards Moorcroft^s identification 
of Nagar with Makarsa, he only casually looked at the place from the 
other side of the river, and might quite easily have failed to patch what 
was said to him or he was misinformed. Rajd Bahadur Singh and his 
descendants used to like to live at Makaraha, and imagine that they were 
descended from the great kings who built this town. Most unfortunately 
some British officials with unpardonable iconoclasm used most of the 
beautiful stone carvings of Makaraha to build the bridge over the Beds 
at Dildsni which was washed away, as well as some other bridt^es. 
But enough remains to show that the place was founded by some civiliz- 
ed dynasty which Lad attained to a very high order of art, for the stone 
work is really very beautiful, The founders were many degrees removed 
from the semi-savage Badaais, who never produced anything better 
than the crude wood carvings at Dhungri temple and whose attempts at 
imitating the stone work of ancient days were pitiable. It seems pro- 
bable that one highly advanced civilization was responsible for the beauti- 
ful carvings of Makaraha, of those in its Immediate Qcighbourhood near 
Bajaura, and of Nast near Jagat Sukhat the head of the valley. At any 
rate the connection between these different carvings is well worthy of the 
attention of archaeologists. The sites would probably repay excavation, 
, As for Bahddur Singh, Makaraha was doubtless a convenient place of 
residence for him during the time that his generals were campaigning 
in SarAj. He never took the field himself apparently, and as long as 
the right bank of the Sainj Nala was occupied by his troops he would 
be quite safe at MakarAha^ and in touch at once with Nagar and the 
army in the field. 

This valuable account of Makarasa, which seems to mean the land 
of alligators {magar) or that of sea-monsters [mahar^)^ is from the pen of 

I Tho Makardha referred to is nearly opposite Bajaura oa the left bank of the Beas. 1 1 
was an ancient place founded before the Christian ora ; but was soon abandoned and remain- 
ed a ruin till the lime of Bahddur Singh, 1632-59, who rebuilt it and virtually made it his 
capital. From his time Kulu was called Makarsa or Magars.i from the name of this town, 
the proper speUiug of which is .Makarasa — *thc region of Makar*, who was the founder of 
a primitive dynasty of Rajds in Kulu, before the Pal dynasty. pronounced as h in many 
parts of the hills to this day, and in ancient times this pronunciation was universal. You 
will find it Makardhar in some places, but the final r must be redundant. Haroourt has the 
teorrect spelling in his book. It seems probable that Nagar also was called Makarsa as late 
as the time of Moorcroft who calls it by this name. We have documents in Chamba in 
which Kulu is called Makarsa as late as A. L>. 1809. The KuU Rajas continued to reside 
at Makardha till tho reign of Rdjd Jag it Singh, A, D. 1637-72,* who conquered the neigh- 
bouring state of Lag on the right banl^ of the Beds and tbm trankferred the capital to 
Snltdnpur and lived there. After this Makardha was afsen^ed and fell into ruins. 

• FlattiHf Eindustani p. 11^8. _ 
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Mr. G. C. L. Howell, I. C. S,, as is that which followB. By a coinci- 
dence Dion yeine Pexiergetes gives the name Megarsus to the Sntlej.i 
This may give a cine to the origin of the name and to the extent of 
Makar^sa. It possibly originated as a description of the alligator- 
infested Sutlej, was transferred to a kingdom on that river and finally 
was applied to anothei* hill kingdom in the upper ^ reaches of the Be&s, 
This is of course pure speculation. No evidence exists so far to connect 
the Makarfisa on the upper Beds with Megarsus, the Sutlej or some 
section of that river. The Mrichh^ in Kulu do not appear to have beer 
inhabitants of Makardsa as one is tempted to suggest. Philologically 
the derivation is untenable. 

A Note on Ancient Teadb Routes in Kulu. 

Geography makes history all the world over, and nowhere is this 
•more palpablj^ true than in the Himalayas. Kulu history is based on 
evidences which are meagre, and, more especially in the case of the 
so-called chronicle of the old Rajas of Kulu, often unreliable. But from 
the legends of an untutored mountain race and the ineradicable record 
inscribed on the face of the slowly decaying ranges, it is sometimes 
possible to reconstruct something of a picture of what life was like 
before the advent of the British. 

The position of the valley, it has always seemed to me, is peculiar. 
Here is no backwater like the neighbouring State of Chamba, in which 
an ancient Rdjput.line has been sheltered and able to maintain an 
unbroken rule from a period preceding the dawn of civilization in Europe. 
Kulu and Lahul He full in a channel, through which have ebbed and 
flowed for age's the tides of racial and religious antagonisms. The 
people have acknowledged many masters — Aryan and Mongolian ; but 
through it all Indian markets have always demanded salt and wool 
and borax — to say nothing of the more precious merchandise of Central 
Asia — and while armies marched and fought, the hungry Tibetans wbuld 
still risk much to get the wheat of the plains and the incomparable 
barley of LAhul. The trade therefore went on. It was quite by chance 
that I discovered the ancient trade route. One must remember that 
the Beds was nowhere bridged, and everywhere an impassable torrent ; 
that there were no made roads ; that every height was crowned with a 
fort^ held by a garrison of marauders ; that the Kulu farmer then as 
now regarded travelling sheep as ^fair game^; that there was a custom 
house below Ralla at the canon, still known as the ^customs-house^ 
(Jagdt-kh&na), where no doubt a foreigneris life was made a burden 
to him, and that there would be endless bickering and bargaining at 
everjr halt before a caravan of laden sheej) could get any grazing. All 
this is plain to any one who can imagine the Kulu people set free from 
the reskaints which the British Raj imposes. 

So the trade avoided the Hamta Pass and the Rohtang and the 
comparatively broad paths which led to destruction in the valley. 

^ Areh, •5-* p. %2. * CunniDgliam suggeetecl gome connection between Ibe 
Megarsus an a 'fte Megfe, tribe, but tbe seat of tLe Meglis is not on the Sutlej, II lies 
along the Jamthu border, F^vi for the moit part j see Vol. Ill, p, 77, infra. 
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Arrhred at the summit of the Baralacha Pass the Tibetans turned sharp 
to their left and followed down the left bank of the Chandra. Here 
was pasturage and to spare of the finest fattening grass in the world 
wherever they chose to halt. There were no torrents which were 
not easily fordable in the morning : and there was not the least 
fear of molestation in an uninhabited and to the Indian mind most 
undesirable region. Past the beautiful Chandra Lake the trade sheep 
marched to and grazed on the plain near Phati Runi^ (epMt rook) 
still known as the ^ plain of the Kanauris There the middlemen from 
Kanaur in Bashahr and probably from Kothi Kanaur at the head 
of the Pirbati valley met them. The big 50-Ib packs of salt and other 
merchandise were unpacked, the big Tibetan sheep were shorn and for 
a week or so the trading went on, and finally the little Bashahri sheep 
marched off, not laden so heavily as the Tibetan liangh or trade sheep, 
while the latter returned with their packs to Rudok and Leh. 

But the Kanauris had no thought of moving through Kulu. They 
went up the valley, which is now blocked by the Shigri glacier ; across 
the head of the P^rbati valley : along the old mountain sheep route, 
which is still known, though seldom used ; always through uninhabited 
safety to the Sutlej valley at R&mpur. There they met, and let us 
hope were a match for, the wily trader of the plains. 

In 1836, tradition says, the Shigri glacier bursting some obstruc- 
tion on the hill top overwhelmed the Chandra valley, dammed the 
Chandra river till it rose within measurable distance of the Kunzam Pass 
into Spiti^ and finally destroyed the old trade route. The Spiti people 
had pickets out at the summit of the pass to warn then! ^ case the river 
headed up high enough to flood the pass and flow down to Losar. There 
are however some landmarks on the old road, which I Suspect was aban- 
doned much more gradually than tradition states. 

The Kanauris, who speak a Tibeto-Burmese language closely 
allied to those of L4hul and Maldna, have left their name on the ' Kan- 
auris' Plain' near the modern camping ground of Phati Runi and the 
whole of the upper Pirbati valley is known to this day as Kothi Kanauri, 
while its inhabitants, though they have forgotten their language 
and are rapidly becoming assimilated to the Kulu people, are still re- 
garded as foreigners and often show markedly Mongolian features. Pro- 
bably they are the descendants of Kanauris who gave up trade for 
farming generations before the road was abandoned. But they still 
know the road from Phulga to Rdmpur. 
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SaOTioN 6 — Islam. 

Notes on thb kblioious History op Isum. 



The history of IslAm in the Punjab begins with the conquest of 
Multfln by Muhammad ibn Qdsim in 712 A.D.,^ and the extreme south- 93 h. 
west of the Province shared the fortunes of the Caliphs, Ommayad and 
Abbasid, until 871, when Sindh became virtually independent of the 
Khilafat. Soon after, in or before 879, the kingdom of Multdu was 995 h, 
established, but Islam had male little or no progress in the rest of the 
Province. 


In 900 Amir Israeli the Sdmdni subdued ^some part of Hind 
doubtless in the Indus Valley. Fifteen years later Mas'udi visited that 
country, and in his Meadows of (told describes the state of Islam there- 
• in. The Amir of Mult4n was an Arab of the noble tribe of the Quraish, 
and the kingdom 1 ad been hereditary in his family for a long period 
nearly — ^ from the beginning of Islam ^ The khuiha w&s, however, read in 
the name of tlie Caliph. The Amiris dominions extended to the frontier 
of Khur^sdn, and the temple of the Sun at Multdn, which was still an 
object of pilgrimage to the Hindus, yielded the greater part of his 
revenues. Sixty years later, in 976, Ibn Haukal found the Sun temple 866 H. 
still flourishing. The Amir indeed resided outside the city which he 
held as a hostage, a threat to destroy the idol in the temple being 
always sufficient to avert any threat of a Hindu insurrection. Thus the 
Aiab tenure of Multan, virtually independent as it was of the Caliphs, 
was weak in the extreme and hl&m had found few converts among the 
Indians. 

But in or about 985 events occurred which eventually changed the 
whole aspect of affairs. The Qarmatian heretics, recently expelled from 
Egypt and IrAq, sought and found a refugo in the remote piovinces of 
t.he Indus valley. By them the idol of the Sun was broken in pieces 
and the attendant priests massacred.^ Nevertheless the Qarmatians 
made or found many adherents in Multdn. 

Mahmud of (ihaziii was far from finding in Multdn a point d^appui 
for his inroads into the Punjab. Its ruler, AbA-^1 Path, the Lawi, 
indeed, actually allied himself with Anaudpdl, and necessitated 
Mahmud^s third expedition into India in IOO 6 , 396 H. 

That the Qarmatian heresy had taken deep root In Sindh is proved 
by the fact that the Sumras had been won over to it before 1082, in 43.3 H. 
which year an epistle, preserved in the sacred books of the Druses, was 
sent by Muktana Baha-ud-Oin, the chief apostle of Hamza and the 
jirincipal compiler of the Druse scriptures, to ‘ the Unitarians of Mul- 
tdn mi Hindustan in general, and to Shaikh Ibn Sumar Bdjd Bal in 
particular 

I he assassination of Muhammad of Ghor in 1 206 is ascribed to the 602 H. 
Khokhars by some and to the Malahidali by earlier and better author- 
ities. The Imdm Fakhr-ud-Din Razi was accused of having brought it 

1 Muhdlib’s invasion of 664 A. D. may be mentioned. He came as far as Multdn ; bia 
object was to explore the intermediate country. ALBilAdurl indeed says that he advanced as 
far M Bannu and Ubore t B. H. I, I,, p. 116. 
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about on account of his friendship with Sultdn Muhammad, the 
Khw4i*azm Shah.^ 

B71 H. In 117i) Muhammad of Ghor led his forces to Multdn and delivered 
that place from the hands of the Qarmatians. 

At this period Uch, now in the Bahawalpur State territory, was 
the great centre of Moslem learning and propaganda in the south-west 
Punjab, It possessed the Firuzi College to which in MinhAj-i- C24 h. 
Sard], the historian, was appointed, and ho also held the Qaziship of the 
forces of AlA-ud-Din Bahrdm Shdh, son of NAsir-ud-Din Gabaeha. 

626 H. In 1*229 Altamsh received a diploma of investiture from the Abbasi 

KhaKfa of BaghdAd, confirming him in the sovereignty of Hindustan. ^ 

743 H. Again in 1343 Muhammad ibn Tiighlaq, holding that no king or prince 
could exercise regal power witJiout confirmation by the Khalifn of tln^ 
race of AbbAs, made diligent emjuirles from many travellers about the ^ 
Khalifas of that time, and learned that its representatives were the 
Khalifas of Egypt. Accordingly he sent despatches to Egypt, had his 
own name and title removed from his coins afid lliose of the Khalifa 
substituted. In 1348 HAji Saul Sarsaii came to Delhi from Egypt 
bringing tlie Sultan honours and a robe from the Khalifa. He was 
received with great ceremony, the Sultan walking barefoot before him, 
and two years later a diploma was obtained from Egypt constituting the 
SultAn a deputy of the Khalifa.^ The historian *Zia-ud-D in Barani 
indeed writes as if some previous SuUAns had received sucli confirmation 
7B7 H. but not all.* In 1356 however Sultan Firoz III followed this ]»recedent 
and was invested by the Khalifa with the title of 8ayyid-us-SalAtin, 
robes being also sent at the same time to him and to his heir and princi- 
pal minister.^ , ‘ ^ , 

Meanwhile Delhi had replaced Uch as the centre of Moslem learn- 
630 H. Ing. In 1232 Altamsh made MinhAj-i-Saraj, the historian, QAzi, Khatib 
and ImAm of Gwalior, and five years later he was made chief of the 
NAsiriali College at Delhi, and QAzi of the empire in 1242, l)nt in the jj 
following year he resigned those appointments. In 124g he was re- 643 H, 
appointed to the college, and obtained the lectureship of the Js«mi^ 

Masjid with the Qaziship of Gwalior. In 1251 he again became QAzi m n 
of the empire and the capital, but ^vas deprived of the post in J253. 651 ll 

He was however appointed QAzi for a third time in 1256 and 653 H. 
probably retained the office till his death.® His name does not how- 
ever appear in the list of the QAzis of the court of Altamsh, but that 

iT. N., p.485. 

8 E. H. I., 1 1., p. 293, cj. p. 576. 

8 Farishta, Persian text, Pt. I, p. 66; TbonaaB, Chronicles, p. 47; Lane Poole, Mnham^ 
mndan Dynasties, p. 290. 

^ He bad probably sonciled it in 1840; Duff. pp. 219, 220, E. H. I., Ill, pp, 249 and 
250. But the date is n.it certain : ef, p. 568, note 1. For Delhi as Dar-ul-KbiUfat under 
Qutb-nd-Dfn Ibak. cf. T. K., p. 525 ; Farisbta, Persian text, Pt. I, p, 140, 

® E. H. I., Ill, pp. 387 and 342*8. Farisbta, p. 146; T4rikh-i-Firoz Shah by Ziai 
Badni, p. 698. 

® T. N., pp. xxv*xxxi. Raverty adds eomo interesting information regarding MiubAJ. 

He was a Sfifi, a scholar and one of those who would become fiUed with religious ecstasies, 
on hearing the singing at tiTcrt and iazktrs, and when he became Q5ai of HindustAn that 
oicd asiamed inte^ity and rectitude i p. m. 
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office may have been separate from those he held. We read of three 
such QizU and a fourth was styled ^ CUzi of the army \ 

In the beginning of Sultan Razlyyat^s reign one Nur, a Turk, 
incited an outbreak among the Qirimita and MuUhida heretics. They 
collected at Delhi from Sind, the Jumna valley and many other parts, 
as well as from the immediate neighbourhood of the capital and pledg- 
ing fidelity to one another in secret they conspired against Isl^m, the 
mob listening openly to the harangues of Ntir, He used to denounce 
the Ulam4 as Nasibi (setters-up) and Murjis (procrastinators ),^ especmi- 
ly those of the Hanafi and Shi^a sects. In 1237 these sectaries made 684 H, 
a desperate attack on the Muhammadans in the Muiz^i College, which 
they had mistaken for the Jdmi^ Masjid, but they were suppressed not 
without much bloodshed.^ 

• Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kdki of Ush near Baghdad came 
to Multan, in the time of Nasir-ud-Din QabScha, and subsequently to 
Dellii, where Altamsh offered him the office of ^haikh-ul-lsllm which 
he refused. To his memory Altamsh erected the great Qutb Min4r 
at Old Delhi. He died in 1285. 

He was, it is said, the disciple of Oazi Muhammad Hamid-ud- 
Diu Nagauri, and the following table of spiritual descent may be drawn 
up according to the Chishti tradition : — 

Hamid ud- Din of Nagaur. 

• Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyir.* 

Far{d*ud-Dfn Shakarganj. 

Kliwija Nizim-ud-Din Anlia. 

. , ‘ Nasir-ud-Din Obiragli-i-Delhi. 


Fakbr-ud-Dm. 

Shah NUz Ahmad. 

Niir Muhammad of Mab^rin, 

Khwaja Shah Salaiman of Taunsa Sharif. 

At Koj, Karor was born in 1170 Shaikh Bah4-ud-Dm Zakaria, who 
subsequently became a pupil of Shaikh Shih4b-ud-Dm Suharwardi of 
Baghdad. Thence he returned to Multan and became the intimate 
fxiend of Shaikh i’arid-ud-Diii Shakarganj.^ The latter, perhaps the 
most famous Muhammadan saint of the I?unjab, flourished in the 12th 
century,^ " , * 

Nizam-ud-Din Aulia taught at Delhi during the latter half of the 
l3th century and the early part of the I4th.® One of his pupils was 
the poet Amir Khusrau. 

1 Who consider good works unnecessary and believe that faith alone suffices for a 
Moslem’s salvation, bell, being reserved for infidels t Sale, Koran, pp. 122, and ld0*l» 

> T. N., pp. 646-7. 

* Sleeman sayrtbat Qutb-ud-Din wa^ a disciple of Mom-ud-Din of Ajmer, the greatest 
of all their saints ; Matnbles and KeeolUotions, II„ p. 166. 

* Beale, Oriental Diotjf,, p. 97. 

** Born in 1173, ho died in 1365 at the advanced age of 95, ib., p. 129. 669 H.-664 H# 

‘ He was born at Budion in 1236 anddiod in Delhi in 1325, age 69. 631 H,-72. 
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The Shaikh Jamil-ud-Din, Bustami, was the first to hold the 
office of Shaikh-ul-IsUna at I3elhi and on his death, acccrding to 
Raverty, Altarash wished the Khw^ja Qutb-ud-Din Kdki to accept the 
office. This is, however, very doubtful for tlie latter saint die 1 in 
688 H. 1236 and the former in 1239, However this may be, the Shaikh*ul- 

667 H. IsUm took part in politics at a very early period, for it was on secret 

instructions received from Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din, the Sayyid Qutb-ud- 
Dfn and the Qazi Shams-ud-Din Bharaichi that the rebels under Ulu^h 
666 H. Khin attacked Delhi in 1257.^ Jamil Dm then must have lived till 
after 1267 and on his death two years later could not have been succeed- 
ed by the Khwija. 

Jalil-ud-Din Firoz ShSh II was remarkable for his clemency, but 
bis only act of capital punishment led in popular belief to the down- 
C. 1295. dynasty. In his reign one Sidi Maula, a darwesh from the 

upper country,® who had come to Delhi in Balban^s time, acquired* 
a position of extraordinary influence in that city. He otFered prayers, 
but never in mosques. He received no offerings, yet he distributed 
vast doles to travellers, and others. Upon a magnificent khdnqdh he 
expended thousands. He visited Shaiivh Farid at Ajodhan, but dis- 
regarded that saint’s advice to abstain from meddling with politics 
and made a disciple of the Sultan’s eldest son who called himself the 
Sidi’s son. Other Muhammadans of position eventually conspired with 
him to waylay the emperor on his way to the mosque on the Sabbath 
and assassinate him, which done the Sidi was to be proclaimed khalifa 
and marry a daughter of Sultan N4sir-ud-Din, Information of this 
conspiracy was, however, soon brought to the Sultdn, but the conspira- 
tors strenuously denied their^ guilt and no evidence could be obtained 
against them. Nevertheless Sidi Maula, despite the failure of the legal 
process against him, was destined to suffer death. The Sultdn bade the 
darweshes avenge him of the viaula a^d one of them attacked him with 
a razor and au elephant was made to trample him to death. Forthwith, 
says the chronicler, a black storm arose which made the world dark and 
trouble arose in the State. Famine prevailed throughout Slwalik 
in that same year. This event must have occurred about 1295.^ Yet 
when a thousand (hags were captured he refused to execute any one of 
them and sent them in boats towards Lakhnauti where they were set 
free.*^ 

096 H, The year 1296 was marked by a remarkable assassination. The saint 
Niz4m-ud-Din Aulia,® whose shrine is at Delhi, had roused the jealousy 

I T. N., pp. 713, 622 and 707. According to P. B. Macdonald (Muslim Theology t 
p. 113) the dignity of Shaikh-nl-lsldin was not created in Turkey till 1453. 

* WildyaM^mulhi^hdld, 

8 It waa not, aaya the Tdrikh-i^Fi'roz the custom in those days to extort con- 
fession by beating. A large fire was, however, kindled and orders given to place the 
accused in it, but the lawyers urged that the ordeal by fire was against the law, and the 
evidence of one man insuiticient to convict of treason. So the ordeal was countermanded 
and the leader of the conspiracy Qazi Jaldl Kashdni actually sent as Qazi to Budann, the 
remainder being banished. 

8 a, 141. 

« Bom in 1286, he died in 1325 on 18ih Rabi 1, 705 H. : Beale, Oriental Dioty., p. 802* 
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of the emperor Jaldl-ud-Din Piroz Shdh Khilji by hie influence and 
display,^ and he had threatened to humble the proud priest on his 
return to Delhi from the Deccan. The saint^s friends urged him to 
quit the city and seek safety elsewhere, but his invariable reply to their 
entreaties was Hanoz Delhi dur mt} ^ Delhi is yet afar’, a saying which 
has passed into a proverb. His courage or confidence was justified by 
the event, for Piroz Shdh was treacherously murdered at Karrd on the 
Ganges by his nephew and son-in-law Ala-ud-Din and never reached 
the capital.^^ With reference to this event Sleemau writes as follows : — 

One is tempted to ask why Nizam-ud-Din Aulia (countenanced Piroz 
Shah IPs murder if he was a tjiag of great note, seeing that the Sultdn 
had been, as we have seen, extremely, not to siy absurdly, lenient towards 
that fraternity and Mr. Muhammad Hamid adds The phrase 
‘ Delhi is far off yet ’ is said to have been uttered by Shah Nizdm-ud- 
Din, Mahbubn'-llahi, of Delhi— wrongly supposed by some European 
scholars to be the/?/r of Lliievos and robbers— when he was pressed under 
threats of death to r(q)ay several lacs of rupees which lie had received 
as alms from Nasir-ud-Din Khusrau Khan. Though Tughlaq Shah 
had already reached Kilokheii, about two miles from Delhi, the saint 
persisted in repeating the phrase and It is said that that veiy day the 
Idug (lied a sudden deatli— the roof of the wooden palace falling in 
upon him Sleeiiian clearly did not believe the iradition that Nizarn- 
ud-Din was the patron saint of thieves. The origin of the tradition Avill 
be discussed later. 

Goy 11, Ala-ud-Din^s reign was also marked by an outbreak of religious 
fanaticism at Delhi Itself. In 1300 one Haji, a mauh^ i. e> a slave or 
rather client of a seized his opportunity while tli<' Sultan Ala- 

’ ud-Din was besieging Rentambhor to raise a revolt in the city. Ho 
placed on the throne a descendant of Ali, who was also a grands(;n of 
Altamsh on his mother’s side. The revolt was however suppressed 
with little difficulty, and great severity. 

702 H. Ill 1303 occurred one of the then frequent Mughal r.ii-ls into the 
Punjab. Their army under Turgai invested Delhi, whore Ala-ud-Din 
unable to moot tbein in the open field oatroncln^d iiis camp. Their 
retreat after a two mouths’ siege was attributed to the power ()f the 
famous saint Nizam-ud-Diii Aulia. 

The saints were rev(ired and feared even by the governing bodies 
who are represented as always befriending them, Their anger was apt 
to bring the most unexpected disasters on the offending party, as, for 
example, the and the T(lzHrah•i’‘Anliyd'‘i^‘^^nd]lm.Qn\^o^^ 

the sudden death of Ghiyas-nd-Diu Tughlaq Shah in 13*i5 owing to a 735 ^ 
curse uttered by the great Shah Rukn-i-’Alam of Multan, who felt 
insulted at some remarks made by that sovereign. 

' He was believed to possess the dast-i’ghaib or invisible liaad because his expenditure 
was even more lavish than the emperor’s own, though he had no ostensible source of 
income. 

® Equivalent to ‘ there’s many a slip ’ twixt the enp and the lip ^ 

“ III, pp. 175.8. 

♦ Sleeman saysMt is very likely that he did strike this army with a panic by getting 
lome of their loaders assassinated in ono night *, There appears to bo no historical evidence 
whateoever to support this oonjeoturo. 
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Piroz Shdh III owed his elevation to the throne of Delhi in 1351 in 
large me »<?ure to the support of the shftikks} 

Firoz Shah built a number of cities, forts, iands, mosques 

and toiubs. His cities were Hisar Ficoziih, i^itehabaJ, F/rozibad, 
Firozabdd Harni Kbiv4, Vughhqpar Xosna, Tughhqpiir Maiufe-i-ilfafeut 
and /auapur, and everywhere he erected strong places for halts in 
travelling. His palajc-^ were also numerous and he erected several f.andsj 
intdiiding the Band-i-Path-Khan, Band-i-\falja (to which he supplied 
Ab-i-Zamzam"), Baud-i-Mahpalpur, Band-i-Sluikr Khan, Band-i-)Sdlura, 
Baud i-Sa'ipan lh, and Barid-i-VVazirabad. He also built monasteries 
and inns for travellers. It is recorded th it he erected HO monasteries 
in Delhi and Firozahad S'> that travellers from all parts might be 
received as guests in each of ilicin for three days, and so might remain 
for 360 days in all. Supi^rinteudcnts of the Sunni faith were appointed 
to them and funds for their up-keep provided from the treasury,* 
Malik Gliazi Shahna was tbeir chief aicliiteet, and held the gold 
staff of o.liee whih‘ Abdul llaq (Jaliir Sundhar) had a golden axe. 
A capable ahnfnia (superintendent) was appointed over each class of 
artisans. Firoz Suali repaired the tombs of former kings and restored 
the lands and villages form(3rly assigned to them. He also repaired 
the graves of saints and learned men of the faith. In the tombs of 
kings and saints be placed iakliU (sofas or beds) of saud.il wood/^ At 
the close of his life Firoz Shah took special pains to repair mosques, 
and appointed to each of them a muazzin and an imdm^ He also 
provided for light and carpets. ‘ 

Firoz Shall showed much respect for saints and whenever he rode 
abroad he visited all those of Delhi. Towards ilia end of his reign he 
himself became maklH'([i hy having his head shaved like a ([alandat^ 

Firoz Shall suppressed all practices forbidden by religious law, 
such as the painting of portraits, drrecting that garden scenes should be 
painted instead. He forbade the making of images and abjured the 
use of silver and gold vessels. Me also abolished imposts which were 
against the law such as the ddng(inu,\.m impo4 levied at one danga 
pc't iank(i ; muMaghal Q\: %XKi\x.nd xent^ also called ktrd-zamin ; jazart, 
ail impost on butchers at J Z for every ox killed ; duri or rozi, one 

levied on traders who brought grain, salt ele.. into Delhi on bullocks. 
Once they had to carry the bricks from the old cities of Delhi to 
Firozabad'^ on bullocks, Firoz Shab levied Jtizga from the Brahmans 
who had been exempt, in former reigns. They protested but finally 
agreed to pay it at the lowest rate, i.e. 10 tankas and b^jUaUpex head.® 

Firoz Shdh visited the tombs of the saints of Bhakkar, and 
renewed the former grants of the people of that place. Thence ho 

1 E. H. I., HI, pp. 275-0. 

a Zatnzam is the well at Mecca held sacred by Muhammadans. 

8 Tdrihh-i Firoz Shihi by Sh uns Siraj Alil:, Persian text, pp. 329-33, TaJeht here 
is explained to mean the Hindi ckhaimrkhat--^ bed with a canopy. What the king actually 
presented were canopies supported ou a sandal-wood frame and pillars. 

611. 

6 !&., pp. 271-2. 

Ajital j^rd of an anna. 

’ Tdrikh*i*Firoz Shdhi^ pp. 373*79, 

“ /6., pp. 382-4i. 
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went to TJcIi irtiere he rebuilt the monastery of Shaikh Jam&hud-Diu 
of Ueh, and restored villages and gardens to his sons and bestowed 
fresh pensfons and presents on them and other people of Ueh. ^ He 
also repaired* the monastery, of Shaikh Farid-ud-Din * at A judhan, and 
granted robes of honor to his descendants and confirmed them in 
possession of their villages and lands.® 

SultSn Fu’oz has left an interesting account* of the heretical move- 
ments of his reign— and of his methods of dealing with them. He sup- 
pressed the Rawfifiz, a Sln^a sect, by burning their writings and punishing 
them in various ways, but apparently without bloodshed. Another sect 
of heretical sectarians, mulhid abdhtidn, used to meet by night to drink 
wine and indulge, he writes, in promiscuous intercourse. He beheaded 
its leaders and banished or imprisoned other members of it. Another sect 
he describes as atheistical and at the same time as worshippers of one 
Ahmad Ihihdri who was regarded ns God. Its members were imprisoned 
and banished. Another self-styled prophet, Rukii-ud-Din, asserted him- 
self to be the Imam l\iahdi, claimed omniscience and a special knowledge 
of the science of letters whicliheFaid had been revealed to him. He 
was torn to pieces by the people of Delhi. Sull^in Firoz based bis fiscal 
system on the letter of the law nt a considerable sacrifice of revenue,® 
and in return tor the tax of toleration [sar’i’Ztmwiija) exacted the aboli- 
tion of new idol temples and put down proselytising innovations with 
great severity.^ Rut lie appears to have respected existing Hindu 
institutions. Tlie reign of Sultan Firoz, however, was chiefly remarkable 
for his educational policy and his re-organization of existing institu- 
tions. To enable ns to realise what he achieved an excursus on Moslem 
education in the Middle Ages and subsequent times down to the close 
of the Mughal period will now be useful. 

Moslem education in Medieval and later tijnes* 

The Muhammadans established several educational institutions in 
tlie Punjab. Of these the earliest was probably tln^ Muizzi college at 
Delhi, doubtless founded by Muhammad of Ghor or one of his successors 
in the Muizzia dynasty which he founded and which was called after his 
name of Muizz-ud-Diu.’ Next in point of time came the Firuzi 
College .it Uch® (e. 12*27). Jiilandliar probably possessed another 
anckmt college/ but the origin of the famous Saints of Jalandhar dates 

^ T dHTch-uFiroK Shdhihy Zin-i-Barui, Persian text, pp. 538>9. 

" This Sultdu's orthodoxy is highly commended by his historian. Ho showed great 
respect to the Shaikh -nl -I slam Ala-ud-Din and his successor Farld-nd-Ufn ot Ajndhan. 
Towards the close i)t‘ his reign he himself took the tonsure and became a mahliik. 

A less pleasing feature of bis roigu was the levy of the jizya from Brahmans : E. H, b, 
in, pp 862-3 and 366. 

8Jb,p. 648. 

4 In his Fatmt t E. H. L, III, pp. 378-9. 

* Ih, p. 364. 

® 15., p. 880. 

7 It is only alluded to in T. N., p. 646. It was not among the br.ildings I’epairod by 
Sultdn Firoz : E. H. I., Ill, p. 388/ 

8 Ilaverty*8 Taha^dUi-Fasiri, London, 1881, p. 541 : it was probably founded by the 
Malik Ffrtiz*nd-DIn, Altamasb, the Saldr, prince of Khwdrazm, t’4., p. 626, a noble of the 
8ultdn Altamsh. 

» 25,, P..679. 
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from a mtioh later period, probably not earlier tbim the close of the 
18th century. These saints were of Afghan or kijiidred origin and 
among the earUe«»t was the ImSm N^sir-nd-lJin Shirini. • Another was 
an ancestor of the saint, influential in the*»A,%^4n hills, inb^li *48 the 
Fir Koshan, the founder of the Roshania schism.^ Bpt Delhi was the 
principal centre of religious instruction. The NAsinah college was 
founded there, probably by Altamash^ who appointed the Persian 
historian Mit:h4j-ud- Din. formerly principal of the college at Uch, to 
this foundation in 1287 A. D. 

The later and more orthodox Muhammadans generally had their 
educational institutions or madraia^ attached to mosques or tombs. It 
is believed by them to be a religious act, conferring the blessing of God 
on the soul of the deceased buried in the tomb or on that of the founder 
of the mosque. Sometimes, however, they were founded independently, 
but such eases were not very many. This system is to be met with 
practically in the whole Muhammadan world, and still prevails. 

(>j After the Muizzi and Ndsiriah colleges at Delhi comes 
Abi-ud-Din^s college, which was attached to his tonib near the Qutb 
Minar, within its enclosuie. It’ was repaired by Firoz Sbab.® The 
building is totally ruined but has recently been cleared from d(5bris. 

(«e) Firoz SbAh, who was very fond of buildings and erected as 
well as repaired a large number of them, constructed two ma drams. 
One of them was built at Ihe Al^i tank and knowni by the name of 
Ma'frasari^Ffroz ShdJiu Zia-i-Barni, a contemporary historian, has 
lavished much praise on this building and says that Maulana .Talil-ud« 
Din Rumi, a scholar of great repute, was appointed to teach tafsh 
(commentaries on the Ciuiin), kadis (tradition), fqh (Aluhammadan 
Law) in the mndrasnf^ 

{Hi) The second madrasa 'hxxWi by Firoz Sh4h was at Siri. It 
also has been greatly praised by Zi^-i-Barni who records that Najm-ud- 
Din of Samarqand, a great scholar of the time, gave religious instruc- 
tion in that madrasa} 

(iv) There was also a third madrasa built hy Firoz Shah in 
connection with his son Fateh Khdn^s tomb known as Qadam v^harif,® 

(r) In the year 1561 Maliam Angah, the wet nurse of Akbar, 
built a madrasa attached to the mosque known as Khair-nl-Manizili'^ 
near the old Port. 

(m) There was a college or madrasa on the roof of the tomb 
of Hum%un. It was at one time an institution of some inqmrtance and 
men of learning such as Maul^ina Nur-ud'Dm Tarkhan were appointed 
to the charge of the place.® 

1 Temple, Ls^endt, III, p. 150/. 

3 One of his titles was NAsir-i-Anur-ul-Afumiuiu. It can hardly have been fottodod 
by Ndsir-ud-T>fn Kabija, since huH4n Pimz relates how he rebuilt tbe collog’ef {mftdrasa) 
of AUatnsli which had been destroyed: E. H. 1., Ill, p. 883. 

3 Asdm^s^SantSdid (ed. Cawnpiir, 1904), ch. Til, pp, 27-8. 

» Tdrik%*i'T{rQ» Shdki hy Zii*i-Barni, p. 66*3-6, 

c 76., pp. 505-6. 

Asdru*S‘Sandd%d, ch. Ill, pp. 87-8, 

• lb., ch. Ill, p. 64. 

* Carr Stephen, Dellii, p, 207. 
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Ghifii-ud-Dfn Khfin built a madrasa in oonn^ctiou with 
his mausolejim, which he erected in his own lifetime,^ It is still used 
as such, .being occupied by tbe Anglo-Arabic High School. 

Ransban-ud-DauIa associated with a mosque 
in Daiiba Bai^ar, ^Wfajahiu^fead, Delhi, was built by Naw4b Sharf- 
ud-Daula in 1136 H. (1 722-3 A. D ) during the reign of Muhammad 
Sh4h.^ The madrnsa no longer exists, but it is referred to in the 
inscription on the central arch of the mosque. 

{ix) The tomb of Safdar Jang is locally known as madram 
but no reference to it is to be found in any book. It is possible that the 
rooms in the enclosure may have been used for the purpose which has 
given it the name of maflram. 

In Lahore, Ddi L4do, wet nurse of Jahangir, founded a school which liahofe. 
continued to flourish till the oollapso of the iVfa.,riial power. ^ 

During the reign of Bahlol Khan Lodi in 1472 A D Batdla in Bat4Ia. 
GurdAspur was founded by Rai Ram Deo, v Bhatti, to whom the tract 
between tbe Sutlej and Cliendb had been farmed by TAt4r Khan, 
viceroy of Lahore. R Am Deo wns converted by Shaikh Muhammad 
Qadiri of Lahore. In laler times Batela enjoyed a great reputation 
for learning and the eairits Sliabab-nd-Din BukbAri, Shah IsmAil 
ShAh Niimatulla and Shaikh AllAb D«ad lived tbere. The tomb of the 
first-named still exists in I be quarter occupied by his descendants, the 
Bukhari Sayyids, and that, of lu‘s still more distinguished kinsman 
Mauj Darya stands at Khan Fateh, five miles to the west of the town. 

But the last-named may be really buried at Lahore. 

Agha Badi-ud‘din Shahid, Jlth in descent from Sayyid Abdul 
QAdir JflAni, migrated to Indi I in the time of Hiimayun, and 6th in 
dci cent from him was KhAn BahAdur QA/a Inayatnlla^ whose eldest son 
Sayyid Muhammad Akram was qazi in Montgomery. Another son, 
Muhammad Fazl Din, settled in BatAla about 300 years ago. He 
founded its Madrasa Qadlria in Aurangzeb^s reign, and in that of 
FarrukhsiAr about lOO villages were granted him in jdgh\ On his 
death S. Ghnlam Qadir ShAh, whose books on ^amwwaf were well- 
known in the Punjab, became and obtained villages worth 

Rs. 12,000 a year from Ahmad ShAh AbdAH. His gaddi is still held by 
his descendants, one »vf whom, S. Ahmad ShAh, assisted Lt. W. M, 

Murray in his historical works. 

Muhammad FazPs college attracted many students, but it was 
destroyed by Banda acd the town soon lost its title of Sharif.® 

Banda indeed set fire to the whole town and pillaged it, beginning with 
the QAzis^ mahallay then its wealthiest quarter.® 

MullAh Abdul Hakim and SadullAh ‘Allami, afterwards the grand Sitlkot. 
wazif of Shih JahAn, were class-fellows and studied together in the 

* Carr Stephen, Delhi, pp. 263 et ieq. 

* Asdru-M^Sanddid, ch. Ill, p. 81. 

» Eist of Lahore, p. 286. 

* Qdzi at SUlkot, in Montgomery, Kashmir and KAhnl from time to time, and founder 
of Cbak Qdzi In Qurddspur, where he died. 

HiurdAzptir Gazetteer, 19U, p. 28. 

* Kkazin Singh, ^hiloeophie Eiit. of the Sikh MeUqion, I., p. 216. 
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Akbar^s poUep. 


at the Kashmiri mosque near the Imdm Sdhib^s ymausoleum* 
Both were poor and Mullah Abdiil H Skimps parents (vere weavers* 
The most famous of his teachers was Mullah K^inaif AkhJind of 
Kashmir. 'bdul Hdkim distinguished hindself in logi6 and.^philo' 
soph)s but his renown did not spread abroad until his introduction 
to the court of Shah Jahan which occurred in this way: Sfidullah 
Mllami, when he rose to the dignity of wazir, remembered his 
class-fellow as they had been great friends in early days. He men- 
tioned the name of Abdul H^kim to the emperor and praised him so 
much that the emperor ordered him to he sent for. He came to Delhi 
where some time after his arrival a discussion on the existence of God 
took place. Mulldh Abdul Hakim was required by the emperor to 
join in the discussion and he brought forward so many convincing 
arguments that all admitted his intellectual superiority. The emperor 
himself was greatly pleased and requested the ^nullah to arrange those 
arguments in the form of a pamphlet which is still extant. In its 
introduction the author relate:^ the above story and says that he wrote 
at the express desire of tlie emperor. I'he mnlid^f lived for a long time 
at court, but finally came back to Sialkot and biiii(‘d himself in 
imparting knowledge to all. He o])ened a madrasa in a mosque in 
Rangpura where men from all parts of the world came to hear lus dis- 
courses, even from Basra, Egypt, Baghdad Pengfil, Kashmir, Turkistan 
and Persia. Ho used to dictate explanatory notes on difficult books of 
logic and his pupils used to take them down in class. His elucidations of 
difficult works of old philosophy are still printed and in recent, years a 
book published in Egypt under the name of ^The Reflection : of the 
SiAlkoti ' is still used and appreciated by students of philosopliy. It 
Is a text-book in the Colleges there. Besides this his * elucidations' or 
BMnal. of hooks on philosophy are still printed in Arabia and Egypt 
which shows that they have not lost their hold on the public mind and 
have not become stale witl) the lapse of time and the introduction of 
new theories about philosophical doctrines has not impaired them, 

Shdh Jalian was so pleased with the mnlldh that when he came 
back from Delhi to Sialkot he granted him land and had a tank dug 
for his ablution. Thi.s tank still exists near the American Mission 
School. The emperor also had a canal dug for his special use, the traces 
of which are still found at some places near the tank. The reason for 
the digging of the canal was that MullAh Abdul Hakim professed the 
Shafdi doctrine of Islam, according to which ablutions are only lawful if 
performed in running water. 

He had an extensive library in which valua))le books were collected. 
After his death his descendants did not inherit, his intellectual powders and 
in the last years of the 19tli century, one of them Mifin Ghausa disposed 
of all his valuable manusiTipts out of sheer poverty. MiAn Ghausa 
died recently and now nothing remains of the old philosopher but a con- 
fused heap of stones to mark the last resting place of one who once ruled 
the intellectual world of India. He is buried at Sidlkot near the tank 
and his mausoleum was once imposing, but owing to the vandalism of 
the Sikhs, who used it as a magazine, they say, it is now in mins. 
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To /-eaume the notes on the religious history of IsUm : — 

^Bdigiom hniory of the Mughal period. 

^AhbarV policy was one of toleration and in fact he Incurred the 
charge of heterodoxy by his attempts to bring all religions into one com- 
prehensive fold. His historian Abul Pazl^s account of his measures 
must be road with caution as that writer's own father had been accused 
of Shi'S tendencies and sympathy with heresy,^ He was a Sufi, but dis- 
approved the ecstacies of music and dance affected by that sect j and 
also eschewed silk, though he changed his views in this respect.* 

Akbar's measures were far reaching. He abolished the poll tax 
on infidels in the 9th year of his reign and also the tax called karmi 
levied apparentdy on Hindu pilgrims to sacred shrines.’^ This led to a 
rebellion, the emperor's innovations being objected to in so far as they led 
to the withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. But Akbar does not appear 
to have acted in this matter without some Justificition. The department 
of the Sadr-i- Jahan ha l been very great before the time of the Miighals 
and oven during Akbar's reign be ranked as the fourth officer of the 
empire. His edict legalised j aids or accession of a new king.^ But 

the department had bec(nne most corrupt an<l especially so in the admin- 
istration of the sagdrgJidl or grants Akbar's Sadrs were : — 

1. Shaikh Gadai, until 968 H.® 

Khwaja Muhatumad Sdlili, until 971 H.® 

3. Shaikh Abdunnabi, until 986 

^ Se« the guarded account iutbe Ain^i'Ahhari, Blochuiann'i frani., Ill, p. 420/. 

Blochm-iun, op cif., p. 440. 

« E. H, I., VI, pp. 29-30, and Afn, I, 189. 

*A/n, J, p. 270. 

fc To the virriolic pen of Al-Bddauni we owe many detail* regarding these Sadrs 
Aki>ar’8 efEort>i to revise tUe Iwti of religi 0113 grants aeem to have given grave offf^nceto 
Al*Badauni. I’ ^ssihly his own poc ket had been affected. 

Shaikh ^ladai, Kamboh, was the son of Jamal, Kainboh, a po">t of Delhi, who after the 
acv'ond defeat during the ‘ exile ai Oujrafc ’ had c ime to the Khan Kh/fnaii. Through his 
iuflutiuce lie was app 'intod Sadr in 005 H, The Kh4n Khaiian and even the emperor 
lumaelf attt3iKled sSiugiug parttea :it hU lioaso, which Al-Badauui doacribea iu nevere terms. 
Shaikh Ga iai dre v the pen of obliteration through the grants and ponsiana of oM servauts 
of the Crown, but to any one who disgracej^ himself by ittcnding his leveAs ho gave a 
9ayur0hdi. He died in 076 H. ; MuntaJchah-utmT.ivodrikh, translation W.fcl Lowe, II, pp. 
22 and 124 ; Jiuas^r^ul'^lTmarat II, pp 540'41. 

® In 960 H. Khwajgl Muhammad SiUib of Hir4t, grandson of Khwaja Abdulla 
Marwarid, a well-known was appointed Sadr, but witfiout fnily absolute powers of 

/ranting and aubdstcnce («« /a /rw’aaA), as they were subject to administrative 

control : Mun^akhab'^ut^Tawdrfkh, Lowe, II, pp. 4H-P. 

7 In 972 or 971 H. Akbar soot for Shaikh vbd-un-Nabi, the traditionalist, grands m of 
Shaikh Abd-ul-Qudus of Gangoli, of the greatest Shaikhs of Himl, and made bira chief 
Sadr, so that acting with Muzaifur Khan, ho might pay the peusl iiH. He soon acquired 
a solute power oyer the grants of allowances, lands and pensions, but by degrees matters 
reverted to their old position. About 933 H. when Shaikh Abd un-Nabi was rising to 
power, the emperor used to go his house to hear lectures on the trad t ions of the Propnet, 
and make J a Imngfr attend his school to learn the 40 ahadis of the renowned master, 
MauUua Abdur Kabmdn «fami. Once or twice the emporor placed the Shaikh's slippers 
before his feet. In this year Akbar gave orders that no a*imaa in the empire should be 
recognised by the karopi (revenue ofi&cery of aparfiana, unlesi the farmdn by which the 
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4. Sultan Khwija, until bis death in 99S H.‘ 

5. Amfr Fathullsh Shlrsizi, till 997.* 

grant had boen made was produced before the Sadr for verifioation. Thi§ brought 
unniberfl of worthy people from the east of India end so far west as Bh >kkar to Court. If 
an) of them had a patron m one of the ArafrSjOr a friend of His \fajesty, he could get his 
aSdirs settled, but such as lacked recommendations had to bribe Sayyid Abdur Basdl the 
Shaikh’s headman, or hie cbainberlains. door-koopors and ‘Woepers. .Hany of the (CimaAdr% 
died without effecting their object from the heat caused by the crowds. The Shaikh would 
for example allow a teacher of the Hiddya and other books 100 Ughas more or^ less ; and 
though fluch a man might have held long possession of a greater area, the Sliaikh would 
take it away. Bu^ to men of no repute, even to Hindm, ho would grant lands. Thus 
learning and learned men fell daily in estimation. Even in the hall of audience the 
shaikh used to insult grea" Amfrs and even courtiers, who endured it in order to help poor 
suppliants. Never by any emperor had such absolute pv)vver been given to any Sadr. 

Once Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi told Akbar that a certain mujtahid had nine wives, but on 
another occasion when theemppror asked him how many wives a man cmld marry, he gave 
a different answer and so annoyed the emperor that he never forgot it. In 987 U. Shaikh 
Abd-un-Nabi and the Makhdum-ut-Mulk tempted mankind hy suggesting that the Quran 
was a forgery, hy casting doubts on the authority of (he prophets and Imdras and 
denying tlui existence of demons, angels, all mysteries, signs and miracles. At length 
owing to the enmity of the Maklidum-ul-Mnlk and others, he lost the emperor's 
favour. Rut perhaps the chief reason of his fall was the execution of a Brahman. 

In 986 H. Shaikh Abd-un-Nabl and his en'>my the Makhduin-ul-Mulk were banished 
A.D. Mecca, the post of Sadr being conferred on SultAn Khw^ija. In 99J H. they 
returned to Guj nit, where tlw Makhduni-uV-Mulk died at Ahinad.lb^d. Shaikh Abd-nn-Nabi 
went to Fatbpur, and tried to regain his former i)08ilion but he used such rude language 
that the emperor struck him in the face. He had appanmtiy been given Rs 7000 before 
he went to Mecca and seems to have been unable to account for it on his return, so lie was 
haaded over to Raja Todar Mai and imprisoned like a defaulting tax-gatherer and the his- 
torian adds that one night a mob strangled uim. This took place in991H.:oy cit„ ..o, 
Lowe, II, p 70, Persian text, II, pp 20'li, Lowe, pp. 207*8, 211. 281, Pers Text, II, pp. ^ 
276, 311 and 83. 

Mn 984 H. Sup an Kliwaja tAhdul Azim, souof ithwdja KhAwand Mahmud) was 
appointed Mfr Haji and given six /a^rAs of lupeos to distribute among the deserving poor 
of Mecca and Medina and build a kkdnah in the sacred piecincts. Ho returned in 986 H.| 
bringing back Arab horses, Abyssiu aii slaves, and other presents for the tmperor, whu made 
him Sadr of all Hindustan with the rank of lOOU. A disciple of the emperor, he died in 
992 H. and was buried in Pathpu' fort. Akbar bestowed his daughter in marriage 
on his son the prince Daniyal : Muntakhab-uUTawdrikk, Lowe, 11, pp. 241 and 275 ! 
and JHaaaiV’tt/- t/mara, II, pp 379-81. 

^ In 990 H. Mir Fatbullah of Shiraz who in theology, mathematics, piiysios and all 
sciences, both logical and traditional, and in talismauf incant.it ions and discovsriug treasure 
was unrivalled in that age, in obedience to a. left Ad il Khan in the Deccan and 
came to Fatbpur. The Khdn Khilnan and Hakim Abdul Fnth by imperial command met 
him, and brought bim to the presence. He was made Sadr, but his only duty was to 
Confiscate the lands of the poor. When the emperor learnt tliat ho had been a pupil of 
Mir Ghiyas-ud-Din Mansur of Shfniz, who’ was none too stricl in religion, he fancied that 
lie would gladly accept his acbemes, but Fatbullah was so stauncli Shi’a that even in the hall 
of State ho said the Sbi'a prayers with perfect composure, a thing no one else would have 
dared to do. Hi.-i Majesty therefore classed him as a bigot, but connived at his practices, 
and u.nrried him to a daughter of Muznffar Khau, associating him in the wazfrship with 
Raja ^’odar Mai. Mir Fathdlah also taught the Amiris children. He also accompanied 
the emperor in the chase. In 993 H« Akbar gave 8hah (afterwards Mfr) Fatbullah tfce 
title of Azud-ul daulat’aiid a present of Its. oOUO, appointing him adr-in-chief of Hindus* 
tan, but posted him to the Di'ccsn. His deputy Kamali Slifrazi romaiiied at the capital 
* to bring to court the lackland aHmaddrs, some of whom were still left, scattered hero and 
there*. Under him the sadarale reached its zenith, but by degrees things came to such a 
pass that >h4h Fathullali, for all his pomp, could not grant 5 highat of land. Nay, after 
the withdrawal of the grants die very soil became tha haunt of wild beasts instead of 
aUmaddfi and husbandmon. In 993 H. Akbar scut Azud-ud-Daulat from the Court to 
Milwa, in 995 H. he was sent to govern Bertir and in 996 H. he received Basawar in /dgir, 
with all its charity lands. In 997 ho died of fever in Kashmir and was buried ou the 
Takht-i-Sulaim4n, a hill near a city of that province : U%utahhahut*Tawdr(kh Lowe. 

IL PP* 854, 872, 879, and 881. 
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6. Sadr Jah^,n, whose name ooiaoided with his title.* He had 
been Jtfu/ti-t-mzmdlik^i^makrusa and continued to serve 
^ under Jahingir.* 

A-nother Sadr was Manlana Abdul Bdqi, of unkonwn date. 
S haikh Q-adai began the resumption of the endowments, but Abdunnabi 
was invested with wide discretionary powers and made grants lavishly 
though, if his detractors are to be believed, capriciously until his down- 
fall. Under Sultdn Kh.vdja who had adopted the ^Divine Faith^ of Akbar, 
matters took a very different course, the lands were steadily withdrawn 
and as the emperor inquired personally into all of them the power of the 
Sadr was ‘ completely brokeii and many Muhammadan families were 
utterly ruined.^ 

In 989 H. Akbar again entrusted the Punjab to Said Khan, ItAji 
Bhagvv&n D^s, and Man Singh. To investigate the management of 
grants m the province, he appointed a Sadr to each Doab, viz. Mullahs 
lllahdal of Ainroha, Sheri the poeti, lllahdad Nabawi of Sultanpur, and 
Shull Muhammad of Shahabtld. The lirst two were remarkable for their 
goodness and the last two for their badness. He also appointed Shaikh 
Paizi Sadr of a Doab (probably that between the Sutlej and Beds). But 
Hakim Humam and Hakim Abdul Fiith, the Sadrs of the capital, he 
sent beyond the Ganges. 

Akbar presumably conducted ecclesiastical business in much the 
same way as his successors, for instance Shdh Jahon, of whom it is 
recorded that after the emperor had disposed of purely administrative 
business the chief Sadr reported to him any important point in the 
despatches received from the provincial Sadrs. He also brought to 
his notice cases of needy scholars, Sayyids, Shaikhs and holy men and 
obtained grants of money for them.® 

Nevertheless Akb.ir^s toleration o£ other creeds and his measures 
against the holders of religious grants did not alienate all Muhammadan 
sympathy from him. On the contrary several of the highest ecclesi- 
astical odicials in the empire in 987 H. signed a document de- 
claring the siiperioritv of the Imam-i-adil or just leader over the muita^ 

* He; ioa tUoao there wore piwiticlal 8adr-i-juz in each Sdbah under the (direct ?) 
orders of the Sadr i-.Jah lU; Sadr-i-Kiil or Salr-ua-Sudiir as ho was also called. The Sadr-i- 
Jahan often wiel lod groat powers e.a. Abdunnabi had two men put to death for heresy : 
ib., Ill, 271. 

* Sadr Jabdn^ mufti of the imperial dominions, who had been appaiuted to a commau- 
dership of lOOi), joined the Divine Paitb, as did also his two foolish sons in 1004 H s 
Muntakhah-uUTawdrihht Lowe, II, p. 418. 

^ •’ 26., Ill, pp. 273-4 and 270. These grants were designated cCima^ and the holders 

a imaddr. The former word is still found as a place-name in the Punjab, e»g* in Hoshi- 
4rpur. 

* Ib,, II, p. 804, Persian text, 11, pp. 295-6. 

® Sarkar, Anecdotet of Aurangzebt p. 169. Abid Kli4n was Sadr of Aurangzob^s reign : 
^•6., p. 90. 

^Muntahhab-ut^l'awdrikh^ howe, I,, pp. 185-6. This document was signed, not will * 
out nwh debate and many mental reservalaons, by QAzi Ji^ai-ud-DIn of Mnlt4n^ Qizi-it* 
quszit, Abdunnabb Sadr Jaban as mufti of the empire and others* 
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This document made Akbar supreme head of the faith and was soon 
followed by the attempt of Hdji Ibrahim of Sirhind, who is said to 
have translated the Atharm Veda^^ to adduce proofs that the emperor was 
the S&hib-i-Zamdn, or * Man of the Agfe^ a title frequently given to the 
Mahdi, who was to reconcile the 72 sects of IsUm, and in 988 
H. this movement received some support from che learned. * Among 

Moslem doctors who are mentioned as having influenced Akbar^s conduot 
is Shaikh Taj-ud-Din of Delhi, son of: Shaikh Zakaria of Ajodhan 
and a disciple of Shaikh Zam/iii of Panlpat. IVj-ud-Din was styled 
l‘ftj-ul-Arifin. or crown of the Sufis, and the emperor listened whole 
nights tohis ‘ Sdfic trifles ^ according to AI-Budauni.^ 

Muhammad Akrain was appointed Qdzi of the imperial court in 
1698 and died in 1705.^ 

But tolerant as Akbar was of religious convictions he persecuted 
doubtless in solF-defcmce and in the intere^^ts oE toleration itself, many 
learned men and lawyers. The tdamd as a class appear to have come 
in for very severe treatment and many Shaikhs and faqtrs were sent to 
Qaniiahir and elsewhere to be exchanged for horses. The sect of the 
Ilfihis met with similar treatment*® 

The story of Data Shikoh may now be read in J. N. Sarkar^s 
History of Aur^mgzeb^ and his place in literature in Pandit Sheo 
isarain^s paper.^ In tbe Safinnt ul-Aulia he calls himself a Hanafi and 
his poetical name was Qadiri, but it is not certain that he belonged to 
that or any other particular sect or order, ilis views were exceeding- 
ly broad and liberal and though lie seems t) have been initiated into 
the Qadiria order by Muhammad Shah Tisfin-ullah in 104^9 H., he may 
have been influenced by political motives to adopt a vague Sdtiism 
which would win him support from the Hindus without alienating the 
more moderate Muhammadans. -However this may be, many folktales 
recall hie Hindu leanings, and his dialogues with Baba Lai show that 

* Muntahh^hut^Twdrikht pp. 189 and 105, 

• Ib.f p. 190. The Muntakhab-ut’Tawdrikh^ Tiowe, 11, p. (Persian text, pp. 286-7) 
ascribes this ii.cidonfc to 990 II. mid a l ls Miat fChwaja Maulaiia «>f Shiraz, * the heretic 
of .lafrdan', brought a pampiilet by soiiio of tbe sharifs of Mecca, wbicb q'loteda 
tradition that the earth would exist for 7000 years, and as tiiat period wa^ rk>w over the 
promi^^ed Mabdi would soon appear. * Many others also urodueod sindi pamphlets 
and all tins made the emperor the more inclined to claim the dignity of a prophet, 
perhaps 1 should say, the dignity of something else (of God)*. 

* Ji., p. 181. Shaikh Zainaii was hi Sufilsm and pantheism second only to Shaikh* 
ibn-Arabi. Ho was the author of one commentary on the Lawdih and of another com* 
prebensivo one on the Nuzhat-uha! wdh. 

♦ Sarkar, op. cit.^ p. 142. The kind of (|U 08 tiv)n that was icferred to the tnuftU is illus- 

trated by an incident of Anrangzeb's reign. Some Hindus were faken prisoner at the siege 
of J'atara and the emperor direitodlhe Lourt Qazi Muhammad Aknim to investigate the 
question with the help of the He reported that undor ti e canon ’aw they could 

be released if they accepted Islam— but that the Muslims taken should be imprisoned for 
8 ye irs : p. 141. But he soon reviewed his decision in the light of the Fatdwa-i- 

and the prisoners wore impartially executed. The funefcim of mufti was to 
expound the law and assist the Qazi by supplying him vihh fatdwas or decisions ; p. 148. 

• Munialchah^ut-Tawdrtkh, pp. 278 & 191. 

• Two vols., Calcutta, 1912. 

* Pnojab Historical Society’s Journal, 1912, p, 21. 
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they are f ounded*on fact. Though specially fond of Lahore his influence 
was felt further afield, and the shrine of Jati Abd^l or the chas^^e 
Abdfil at Rdnipur in Kabirwdld tahsil, Multan, was founded by one of 
his servants. No woman is admitted into this shrine.^ 

. The austere orthodoxy of Aurangzeb found no nobler field for its 
activity than the reformation of abuses within the fold of Isl4m itself. 
]9e showed much self-restraint in the exercise of his despotic powers, 
but his firmness in carrying out the measures, wliicli he considered 
necessary, was beyond all praise He endowed learned men and 
professors but was apparently enabled to prevent the abuses rife under 
Akbar. While he observed the Slnfian tenets^ he recognised in legal 
matters the anthoiity of the Hanafi School and caused a digest of 
the conflicting rulings of the qdz!fi and ynuftis^ wliich had been de- 
livered without any authority, to he drawn up by a commission under 
Shaikh NizS.rn. As its members were well paid this commission cost 
about two itikhs of rupees.^ The Faidtoa-i-Alamgiri^ which is known 
at Mecca as a Fatwa-i-Hind^ was composed of extracts in Arabic 
from several colleiftions of f^Udwas of older date and also from other 
legal treatises of a more abstract character by writers of the Hanifia 
■School. It was commenced in the 11 th vear of Aurangzeb^ reign 
(1070 A. I).) and was completed before his death.* Sarkftr describes 
it as a mere compilation tbongh it cost nearly two Jakh^ of rupees.® 

That writer adds that in the same year the four degrees of demotion 
to His Maje.-'ty were* defined. They consisted in readiness to sacrifice to 
the emperor property, life, honour and religion. Whosoever sacrificed 
one of these four won a degree- The coni tiers put down tlieir names as 
faithful disci])les ofthelhrone.® 

Aurangzeb changed the title of the imperial slaves from ghuldm to 
because he considered it an act of impious presumption for one 
man to call another ghuldni, in'^u lieiiig slaves of God alone 

In 16S0 the emperor re-imposed the gizya, a measure which led 
to a commotion at Pelhi. The Munfakhab'ul-hnldb implies that it 
was imposed to curb the infidels, 7tz. the Satnainis, who had broken 
out just before. But the Ma^aHr places that outbreak five years before 
the re-impositiolu® 

Ii was again abolished in the brief reign of Abul Barakit (I719b^ 

’Multan Gazetteer, p. 22, 

sE. H. i.. VII, p. 168. 

•/^.pp 169-60 

< Two books of this digest are translated in a condensed form in Baillie’s Moohun — 
mifdan o/ 5^} Ze (Loudon, 1850), and it was largely used by the same author in hit 
Digest of Moohuntmudan J aw (London, 1876). But no translation of the work as a wliole 
exists in English. 

6 Op. eiU, p. 

^Mantakhalfut Tawdrikh, Lowe, II, p. 299, Persian text, II, p. 291. 

7 Sarkar, op. cit , p. 101 Does this account for the existence of a Chela s^pt among 
the Si«ls, Vol. Ill, p. 419, infra ? Possibly the Cholas were originally GhuUms, as on 
the frontier. 

SB. H.I,,VII, p. 296, 

• Jb., p. 479. 
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B04 MtAmmdan Theology, 

No trace eeems to exist in the Punjab of the hula jurisdiction, 
thongh Sarkir cites an order of Aurangzeb reproving the Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shfih for taking upon himself the functions of the 
multasil or ^censor of morals The muhfasib exercised judicial 
functions of a very delicate and important kind. 

Slrhind was a considerable centre of Muhammadan learning during 
the Mughal period. It must have possessed a'coIlege,for Shaikh Abdulla, 
surnamed Mi5n, taught there, one of his pupils being Shaikh Muham- 
mad Bak4, author of the MirdUi-Alam and a disciple of Shaikh Muham- 
mad of Sirhind ® 

Sirhind was a wealthy town, learned and religious men in great 
numbers residing there when it was sacked by the Sikhs under Banda 
in 1708.^ 

SiS.lkot also held some position in the learned world, for Chulpi 
Abdulla, son of the celebrated Mauldna Abdul Hakim of Si^lkot, was 
employed to translate the Fatdwa i-Alamgtr ' into Persian,^ 

Notwithstanding the recent sack of Sirhind by the Sikhs Lahore 
was in 1121 H. the scene of a riot caused by an imperial order that the 
word 'hrir^ should be inserted among the attributes of Ali in the klufba. 
Against this innovation Jan Muhammad and Haji Ydr Muhammad, 
two of the most eminent scholars in the city, protested and after other 
and mere violent protests had hmi ignored the 'kliaiib of the mosque was 
stabbed by a Turini Mughal and finished off by the mob in the forecourt 
of the mosque Apjiarenlly the imperial order implied a claim by the 
emperor to be styled or regarded as the Khalifa. H6ji Y&v Muhaininad 
stoutly opposed the innovation in an audience at Delhi also and though 
the form used in the reign of Aurangzeb was eventually restored the 
Hdji and two other learned men were sent to a fortress.^ 

Islamic Theology.^ 

In order to understand the present position of Tshim in the Punjab, 
the condition of its institutions, and its aspirations, a sketch however 
brief of its theological history is indispensable. The constitutional 
history of Islam has been that of a conflict lietu eon two principles, the 
authority of the Qurdn and the various influences which sought to 
modify it. The contribution made by the Projihet to Isblm was legisla- 
tion pure and simple. Since bis death there has been no legislation, 
properly so-< ailed, hut only interpretation of the Quran, This is the 
more momentous in that the sphere of law is much wider in IslSm than 
it has ever been with western nations. Passing over the various sources, 

1 SarHr, op. 70 Under Aurangzeb, at any rate, beside the qdg^e or judges of 
canon law, or judfres of common law were also appointed, but the emperor himself 
was the fountain of justice and the Idghest oonrt of appeal- He took the law from the ulmd 
or canon -lawyers ; Sarkir, op, eit., p. 175, cf, p, I7d. 

* B. H. I., VII, p. 168. 

Bjb., VII, p. 416. 

4U.,p. 160. 

» 16., VII, p. 421. 

• 16., pp. 427-8. Prince AaCm-us-sbin secretly countenanced this opposition. 

’ Tbrougbout this sub-ieotiou D. B. MaodonaldU Development of Mmlim Theology, 
Jwrieffmdonee and OonitituHonal Thoory (LondoD, 1903) has been drawn upon freely. 
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such as tho Aadts or traditiou, whieh were drawn up to interpret, 
amplify and modify the Quran we Rnd four great legal schools develop- 
ing in succession. Of these the fir^^t was that of Abu Hanifa, the first 
teacher to leave behind him a systematic body of teaching and a mis- 
sionary school of pupils, A Persian by race he does not seem to have 
held office as a judge or to have practised law, but to have been a 
j^fesophical jurist. Finding that the law of the desert not only failed 
apply^to town and agricultural life but was even directly mischievous, 
he reduced to a definite principle the consideration of local conditions 
under the formula of or Miolding for better^. ^ Although his 

system was never reduced to a code and was vehemently attacked by his 
opponents it was perfected by his pupils and their successors and has 
withstood all attacks. It is the leading one of the four existing schools 
and prevails over all northern India. Abu Hanifa died in 78^ A. D., 
and 29 years later died Malik ibii Anas who had given form to the 
historical school of Madina. While MSlik relied more upon tradition 
and took refuge less frequently in opinion, he accepted the principle of 
isHsWi or ^public advantage' with clearness. The result was that it ’is 
not easy to make much practical distinction between his school and that 
of Abu Hanifa, and it had little influence in the cast. 

We next pass from simple development to development through 
conflict. Hitherto dissension liad only covered points of detail. Now 
it touched a vital question of principle. The traditionists said that law 
should be based solely oii the Qnrdn and tradition. The modernists 
contended that it was better to work out a legal system by logic and 
the necessities of the case. Between those extremists Ash-Shafi^i (died 
819 A, D.) struck out a middle course. An absolutely authentic tradi- 
tion he regarded as of equally divine authority with the Quran, but he 
recognised also as inevitable the maintenance of usages which had grown 
up in individual life, in the constitution of the State, and in the rules 
and decisions of the courts. To prevent the overthrow of this estab- 
lished order of things Ash-Shafi^i erected the theory of ipnd or agree- 
ment, already adnml)rated by Mdlik, into a principle, and taught that 
whatever the community of Islam has agreed upon is of Grod. But he 
also accepted qii/ds (analogy) as a guide and thus gave elasticity to his 
system. Asli-Sliati^i is one of the greatest figures in the history of law 
and with l.'im closes the great development of Muhammadan jurispru- 
dence. Bat he has had little influence over the development of law in 
the Punjab, llis doctrines are only professed by a few depressed tribes 
like the ICishals as an excuse for eating the flesh of unclean animals. 

Against Asli-Shafi^Pp teaching the principal revolt was headed by 
his own pupil Daud-az-Zahirij / David the literalist', and he founded a 
school which lasted for had important historical and 

theological consequences, it was never acknowled§[ed as a regular 

school of Moslem law. Tlii^ di^Jty of tli% fourth sohom was reserved 
for that of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, a Ihe^lo^aii of the first rank but not a 
lawyer, who minimised agreement, j(;ejectei analogy and favoured literal 
mterpretation. His school was not progressive and has* had little in- 
fluence, if any, on the Punjab, unless we except the Ahl-i-hadis of 

' LU» * approving, praising', , , or * ooiuidoritig as a favour 't Catafojgfo, 

PPP 
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^ The earliest sects. 

modern Ahmad bin Hanbal died in 855 A* D. 

The present position then throughout the Moslem world is that 
besides the oodiees of canon or theoretical law there is an accepted and 
authoritative body of statutes {qdmns) promulgated by secular authority. 
How far this syslem ever applied to India it is difficult to say. 

The above account omits any mention of Shi^ite and Ibi^i^ 
laws. The latter has had no influence on the Punjab as far as can Jbd 
seen. The ShPa legal system is based on the authority of the Hidden 
Im4m. They utterly reject the idea of co-ordinate schools of law^ and 
to the doctrine of ikhtil&f or * variability ^ under local conditions they 
oppose his authority. They still have imjtaliiduy divines and legists, 
who have a right to form opinions of their own, can expound the original 
sources at first hand and claim the unquestioning assent of their dis- 
ciples. But in these provinces, even among so strictly Shi^a a tribe 
as the Turis, the office of mujlahid is either in abeyance or not 
disclosed. 

So far we have dealt with law as a branch of theology, a perfectly 
legitimate method in an account of Moslem religious development. Its 
purely theological history can only be dealt with here cursorily. The 
two earliest schools of theological thought were the Murji^ites and 
Qadarites. The former ^ ])ostponed ^ judgment until it is pronounced 
by God on the Day of Judgment. Their principal contribution to 
theology is the doctrine that faith and faith alone saved, and as a 
party their doctrine that the good of the Moslem community required 
obedience to the ruler of the time,- even though his personal unworthi- 
uess wore plain, must have had important consequences throughout 
Islam. The sect with which wc are more nearly concerned is that of 
the (iadarites. Deriving its name from the tenet that a man possessed 
qadr or ‘ power ^ over his actions, it disappeared as a sect much earlier, 
it would seem, than the Murji^ites, but its teaching was destined to 
have far-reaching results. The story of its founding connects with the 
outstanding figure of Al-lIasan-al-Basri, tiiough he was not its origina- 
tor, and its principal exponents were a disciple of his called Wasil ibn-i- 
^Ata^ and his disciple in the second generation Abu-Husail Muhammad- 
iil-Allaf. These founded the sect of the MiPtascila or Secessionists, 
from an expression used by Al-Hasan-al-Basri himself. W&il accepted 
the doctrines of qadr and of faith as sufficient for salvation, but he 
taught that if a believer died unrepeutant of great sin he 

went to hell but after a time would be permitted to enter heaven. Abu 
Husail further developed tlie doctrine of qadr. Holding that in this 
world man was endowed with free-will, he taught that in the next all 
changes were predestined. Further he rejected the evidence of tradition 
for things connected with alphaib, the unseen world, and taught that it 

* Macdonald, op, cit., p. 116, says : * Practically only llio Walihabites in Central Arabia 
art! Hanbalitos but as literalists the Ahl-i-Hadfs wherever they may be found must accept 
or bo inHuencod by Hanbalite doctrine. 

» Died 131 H. Others say that Amr-bin-Ubaid was the pupil of Al-Basri who seceded 
from his teaching. Ho died in 144 H. For a sketch of Hasan Basri’s life and teachings 
see Claud Field, Mpstios and Saints of Islam, p, 

^ The place given to dreams in Moslem works on auJ moatis of spiritual re-union with 
Goi hay puzzled some writers , c Major J, 'Stophsasoa in his translation of the Madfgiat. 
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was not to be accepted unless among' the witnesses to them there were one 
at least of the People of Paradise or Friends of God, some of whom, he 
taught, were always in the world. These are the auhd whose existence 
in the'^Punjab is still an important article of faith and who will be 
described later. 

This period and the one which followed it was one of extremely 
acute theological speculation. How far it was due to contact with 
Greek thought it is impossible to gauge, but the times were the golden 
age of Muslim science and of broad-minded toleration. But the 
Mutazilito ascendancy if great was destined to be short-lived. Its 
chief opponent was the jurist Ahmad ibn Hanbal, who staunchly main- 
tained the Authority of tradition (naql) in theology as against reason 
{*aql) as he had done in law. Its decline was followed by a period of 
scholasticism which in turn declined, even in the writings of the 
devout and versatile Al-F^,rabi into encyclopaedism. 

We now come to what MacdonakP calls the great mystery of 
Muslim history, the Fatimid movement, which certainly appears to 
have been one which favoured progress and enlightenment. From the 
earliest times the family of the Prophet had unquestionably fostered 
science. Obscure though the historical material may he it is amply 
sufficient to prove that the movement appealed largely to the educated 
and enlightened elements in Islam. Closely allied with the movement 
and with Al-Far^bi was the semi-secret society of the Ikhwdn-as-safi 
which flourished for a brief period at Basra in the middle of the 4th 
century of the Hijra. Its methods resembled closely those of the 
Ismailians or Assassins. Its leaders raised difficulties and suggested 
serious questionings, and it is possible that its elevated eclecticism 
was the real doctrine of the Fatimids, the Ismailians, the Qarmatians 
and the Druses. Another oclective sect, hut based on very different 
principles, was that of the Qarramitos,* of which Mahmdn of Ghazni 
was an adherent. Murjiites in that they held faith to be only 
acknowledgment with the tongue, the Qarramites took the Qiirdn 

ul-Bdqiqat of Hakim AbiiM 'fajd Majdud Sand’i of Gbaznasays t ** A portion of the book 
(pp. 51»6) is, curiously, devoted to the interpretation of dreams ; after which the author 
treats of the incompatibility of the two worlds, again of the abandonment of earth and self, 
and "or the attainment of the utmost degree of self-annihilation (pp. 50-8) **~see p. xxk of 
the lntr<’<luction. SandTs chain of thought is perfectly logical as dreams are revelations or 
communications from the * invisible world'. I bn Khaldun writes on the* Science of the inter- 
pretation of dreams ' after his description of Siifilsm (Do Slane, Zes jProlegmdne$ d*lhn 
III, pp. 114 j5f., Paris, 1808;, Both writers treat the interpretation of visions 
as a science complete in itself. * A cook moans great riches, just as a butcher means that 
one's affairs are ruined. A physician is pain and sickness, especially to one who is wretched 
and needy. 'I he tailor is the man in virtue of whom troubles and affliction are all 
changed to good fortune ' ; and so on with every thing and person tliat may be dreamt of. 
The unseen world has its 'p'^r and the dast-i-ghaib is a feature in countless legends of 
baints. 


I Op. cit., p. 166. On p. 166 he points out that Al-Ma’mun had combined the establish- 
ment of a great university at Baghdad with a favouring of the Alids and the Fatimids 
in Cairo used all their influence for the advancement of leariimg. The obscurity and 
paucity of the historical data are doubtless due to the fact that mo.st of it perished mth 
the downfall of the Fatimids and their kindred dynasties. 


2 Founds by Abn Abdullah ibn Karram, an ascetic of Feistin, who died in 266 H, 670 A. 0, 
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in its most literal sense. ^ 

By this time the doctrine of hashfy ' revelation the unveiling 
of the mysteries which supplemented tradition and reason— and *aql^ 
had been greatly expanded and developed on two sides, an ascetic 
and a speculative. As regards the Punjab the former was destined to 
be the more important. Although ^ there is no monkery in Isldm * it 
was influenced from the earliest times by the hanif% or recluses of 
pre-Muhammadan Arabia and the or ‘ wanderers \aod rdhibs 
or monks of Christianity and other creeds. Their Muslim imitators 
were called Sufis, zaliids (ascetics), dbids (devotees) and wain or saints, 
but these terms had also sjxjcial significance as will be seen later. With 
the accession of the Abbassides in 750 A.D. came a development of 
asceticism. The old believers found an outlet in the contemplative 
life, withdrew from the world and would have nothing to I’o with its 
rulers, ‘ This spirit has unfortunately survived to the present day 
and leads some of the finest characters in Isbiin to stand rigidly aloof 
from civil life. The mystics of Isldm are numerous and only a few of 
their names can be barely mentioned here. One of the earliest was 
Ibrilnra ibn Adham, a wanderer of royal blood who drifted from Balkli 
to Basra and Mecca.* Another, A1 Fudail ibn lyaz, was a native of 
Khordsdn.^ These earlier ascetics were contemjdatlve quietists. But 
ecstatic mysticism soon displaced quietism. The famous Ma^ruf al 
Karkhl* adopted similes from human love and earthly wine and his 
greater disciple Sari-as-Saqati® followed him. The latter is also credited 
with the first use of the term iauhid to denote union of the soul witli 
Godr 


But perhaps the greatest name in early Sufiism is that of Al-Jnnaid ^ 
on whom no shadow of heresy ever fell. Ash-Shibli® was one of his 
disciples and in his verses the vocabulary of amorous intercourse with 
God is fully developed. The last of this group was Abu Talib al- Makki.^ 
The earlier Sufis had fled into the wilderness from the wrath to come 
and wandering singly or in companies was the special sign of the 
true Sfifi. But they soon began to gather in little circles of disciples 
round a venerated Shaikh or prior, and fraternities began to form under 
masters like al-Junaid or as-Saqati. Monasteries \vere formed later 
but as early as 2(H) U. traces of such an institution are found in 
A, I). 816 Khor4s4n. The organization of these institutions followed later, 

» Macdonald (op, ei7., p, 171) speaks of the Karramite movement as ‘ a frank recoil 
to the crudest anthropomol•phiBm^ but it must not be forgotten that under tlie Ghaznivides 
Ghazni was a brilliant centre of learning and culture. 


•Macdonald, pp. 174-5. 

•Died in 161 H. A long poem current in the Jumna valley describes Adham faaU 
A. D. 777. ftud his marriage with a king’s daughter. It doubtless preserves a tradition of this mvetic 
Eor a sketch of his teachiui? see Field, op cit, pp. 36//. His story renlls the renuncia- 
tion of Buddha, and he may have l-een influenced by Gnostic doctrines : Nicholson Tkc 
Myitios of Ulm^ pp. 14 and 16. ’ 

ftoa A D ^ Bied in 187 H.. For a sketch of his teaching see Field, op. eit., pp, 46 ff 

816 A* D* ® Bied in 200 H.. Karkh is a suburb of Baghdad. 

871 A*, b! ! Bied in 267 H. 

900 A. D. ^ Bied in 297 H. 

946 A* D* ® Bied in 834 H.. Nicholson gives many details concerning him : op, eit rm r 

' ‘ 48 , 62, 66, 62 and 116, PP. 34-5, 

996 A. D, * Bied in 886 H, 


139 
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• Priesthood of IsUm. 

The SiSfis provoked orthodox oritiCMtn less by their theological 
Bpeoulations, of which Islitn has generally been remarkably tolerant, 
than by their mode of life. Their introspective practices^ seem to have 
evoked little condemnation.' But their prayer-meetings or zilcrs 
were fiercely attacked by the orthodox as opposed to recognised public 
worship. The Sdfi principle of tamMal or dependence upon God 
was also reprobated, and even the more sober Sdfis approved the 
principle of iasfj or industry, citing the example of the husbandman who 
first casts his seed into the ground and then trusts in God. 

Meanwhile the speculative, theological side of Sufii«m had also ra le 
headway and when it gained the upper hand edhid (ascetic) and Sdfi 
were no longer convertible terms. This movement roused more bitter 
hostility than the other in cases where its exponent was suspected of 
political leanings towards the house of Ali. Ahu Yazid al-Bistami* 
ill spite of his pantheistic, leanings died unperseented in 2tll II., but i 
al-Halldj,* the cotton-carder, a disciple of al-.Tnnaid, was put to death 
with great cruelty in 809 H.. What his real views and aims were 
it is impossible to say. In spite of his assertion : ‘ I am the Truth ’ 
he was defended by the great doctor al-GliazzfilB who upheld his 
orthodoxy, wl.ilo lameutlno' some incautious phrases used by him. 
To the.Sufis he is a patron saint and martyr who represents the siiirit 
of revolt ag.ain8t formalism and dogmatic scholasticism. 

The Tsldmie hierarchy. 

The oflice of Q4zi ul-quzSt or head of the Qizfs (judges', also 
known as Sadr-i- Jah^n, appears to have been one of considerable anti- 
quity. It was an estalished office under the latter style at Ghazni, and 
at Pfruzkoh under +ho Ghorian Sultans.® Known also at Dehli, as the 

^ Tlierc is a strilciiipf vcsomblaTice between tlic Sufis, seekings by patient introspection 
i ‘ 8<‘e the jicinal li^bt of God’s presence in their hearts, and fl»o Greek monks in Athos, 
sitting solitary in their cells and seeking the divine. 

® Kor Ahu Ya/ld al Bistimi (Bayazid Bu^aini) see infra, p. 540. also Nicholson, 
op. cit., pp. 17 aud pamm, 

3 For a sketch of (Husain ibn) Mansur HalUj sec Field, op. cit., pp, 68jf. His teaching 
was from the Moslem standpoint a heresy of the worst kind, for he preached a doctrine 
of personal deitication, 8a.>jr.g, nm*l-Eaqq, ‘ I am God lie h Id that as the humanity 
{ndsilt) of God comprised the whole bodily aud spiritual nature of man, God’s IdMtf * divinity ' 
could not unite with that luiture except by means of an incarnation or an infusion {huliil) 
of the divine spirit. The TluluHs, who believe in incarnation, are repudiated by the Sfifis 
in general as vehoniently as hv orlhodox Moslems: Nicliolson, op. cit., pp. 350-1. 
The nafft of Hallii-j wis seen running liehind him in the shape of a dog (t6., p. 40), but 
such an idea was not peculiar to liim. His apologists have denied that his words have the 
meanings attribnied to him. 

, * For a sketch of al-Ghazzali see Field, op. cit., pp. lOfijf. Ho was a great exponent of 

Mr and anticipated JalAl-uJ-dfn Itumi’s teaching that this is the best of all possible worlds j 
evil being apart of the divine order and harmony : Nicholsou, op. cit.t pp- * 4, 46 and 96. 

® T. N., p, 8, § 9. At Cairo the dignity of grandmaster of the lodge, dai-^h hat was 
frequently combinfid with that of qdgi^ul-quedt or chief justiciar. Von Hammer gives the 
following classification of the degrees of the Assassins ; — 

HhoiJehf grand-master. 

Vai-ul-kabirt grand prior, or the dai^uUMrbalf three in number who ruled the three 
provinces of the Assassins 
Daii master or prior, and fully initiated. 

JZa/iQt, fellows, in process of initiation who wore clothed in white with red insignia. 
Fidwif fiddi, agent or devoted one, < r the young men employed to carry out secret 
murders who were intoxicated with haohtah. 

/iass*A, lay brother or aspirant: Bittory of the JisassinSf pp. 79 and &0, But 
dai appears to have been synonymous with hhalifa and h^d8%ci (hujjai) s p, 108. 
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Sadr-ul-l8Um, it was the principal court of justice and lawyers and 
learned men, whether inhabitants of ^the countiy or foreigners, were 
under its inspection. The Shaikh-ut-Isldm, corresponding to the 
western Shaikh-ush-Shuyukh, had similar jurisdi'ction over all fajtrs, 
native or foreign.^ 

The name of the earliest holder of the oflSce of chief Qdzi knot known , 
At the time of tlie accession of Altamsh it was held by Wajih-ud- 
Din K&s&ni who, with the lawyers, first took the oath of allegiance to 
him.® A later holder of the office was the chief Q4zi of Hind and 
Sind, KamAl-nd-Dfn Muhammad, son of Burh^n-ud-Din, of Ghazni, 
who occupied it under Muhammad Tughlaq.* 

In Peshawar, if anywhere, one would expect to find the Muham- 
mad priesthood organised on regular lines. Bearing in mind that the 
people of this district are nearly all Sunnis and the Afghdns generally 
of the Haiiafi sect* it is not surprising to find the clergy fairly well 
organised. The mnlldhs or priests, as distinguished from the astdnaddrs 
or holders of a place [astdn) who may k T may not be devoted to religion, 
are the active clergy and are divided into four classes, viz, the imdmy 
the muUdh proper, the shnilch knd the tdlih-nUilni, The imam is 
merely the leader of the congregation (jamd^at) of a mosque in prayer, 
but he can hardly be described as the head official attached to it.® 
Several mnlldhs are generally attached to each mosque and one of them 
generally succeeds to the office of imdm. They also act as his deputy 
when absent and call the azduy but they are mostly occupied in teaching 
the village cliildren. The Shaikh is one who having renounced worldly 
pleasures has become the disciple {murid) of a hnzurg or saint, while 
the tdlih^ul-iJm is in theory a seeker after knowledge. 

Alongside the regular clergy and independent of their organization 
is the hierarchy whose members are collectively styled astdnaddry a term 
which implies that its holder had an ancestor who acquired the title ctf 
zhurg or hnzurg by holiness or miracles in life nnd at death left a 
shrine, mosque or sacred spot as a memorial or at least a reputation for 
sanctity. His shrine is nn astdn or zidrat. Any Mussalmto may 

The dai vas also raliod naqfb, hut while the dai correspondod to time the hnpat 
corresponded to space ; Enc^cloptf dia of Islam, p. 895. 

The people ranked below these degrees or formed the lowest of f hem. 

Another] series of Tsmailian grades was-.— 

The Imam. 

The hufjai or proof, designated by the Imam and also called tads, or seat. He 
corresponded to the grandmaster. 

The aumasga, corresponding to the grand prior. 

The daif missioners. 

The fnaauni or friends, corresponding to the rafih. 

The muJcallahi, or doglike, corresponding to the lay-hrethren 

The mumini, believers, or pupils : ilnd, p. 58. 

* E. H.I., III, pp. 578-79. According to Macdonald, op, ciU, p. 118, the dignity of 
Shaikh -ul-IsUm was first created by Snlt&n Muliammad II in 1458. His court stands 
at tbe head of the judges of the canon law, who have jurirdiction over marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, and all private and family affairs. Other courts administer the custom, urf or 
ddat» of the country, and the will of the ruler of the country, often expressed in statutes 
gdnina, 

* Ib.y p. 691. 

* Ih,y pp. 690, 694, 

* PeshAwar QataUaer, 1807-8,"p. 110. 

» 76., p. 112. 
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become the founder of suoh a family of as^dnaddrs, but the Afgh&ns 
recognise four classes among them whose precedence Is based ’on] descent. 
First come the Sayyid^, always addressed as ^Shih^ and claiming 
sacred descent. Next come the descendants of Afghans, addressed 
as hddMh and endowed with many privileges including the entrSe to 
the women^s apartments. Third come the midm ^vhose ancestors were 
not Afghans but hamsdyas, enjoying similar privileges otcept the right 
of e%tr4e specified. Last come the sahiiaddas, of a somewhat lower 
sanctity and less numerous though more wealthy than the pirs and 
midn%. Practically synonymous with sdhihzdda is the term ahhund- 
zdda* These terms do not denote the sect of the holder. For instance, 
the pir Abdul Wahab was an ahl-i-hadts by sect and was called the 
Minki mullah from his residence at Mauki in Naiishahra tahsil.^ 

The famous akhdnd of Swat Abdul Ghafur was a Gujar who 
earned that title by his learning and his descondants are styled Akhund^ 
zdda or collectively Akhund KhcL The latter term is applied to many 
Aw^ns and Gujars who have little claim to the title, but who very 
often pretend to be Sayyids. They cannot be correctly classed as mulldhs 
as they perform ?io priestly functions but cultivate land or graze"' cattle 
like PathAns. la llazdra, however, any one who has studied the religious 
books of Islam appears to be styled mullah or ainong the Afghan 
tribes akhundzdda.'^ 

Less than half a coiitnry after the Hijra the first Moslem anchorite 
appeared in southern Arabia. This was Awis or Ovais bin Umr, 
called al-Karani, from Kara his birtliplace in Yemen, By command 
of the archangel Gabriel whom ho saw is a dream Ovais abandoned the 
world and led in the desert a life of contemplation and 2 >enit 0 no 0 — 
039-51) H. Ilis followers became the Awisia or Ovaiissi order, and in 
memory of the two teeth lost by tlie Ihmphet at the battle of Ohod 
Ovais had all his removed and imposed on them the same sacrifice.'^ 
In the pedigrees of the Pa^hans the name of a Sultan Wais or Uvais 
appears and this may signify their spiritual descent from this hermit, 

But the mystic teachers of Islam foriu two great schools, according 
to the two-fold system of purification which they inculcate. The in- 
teriorists or Batinia, themselves sub-divided into two classes, form 
one school and the Zahiria or ' exteriorists * the other. The first sub-class 
of tie former starts with the consciousness of man that he is constantly 
seen and observed by God. In consequence the ascetic watches his heart 
lest it be invaded by worldly thoughts. Thus the divine majesty 
displays itself to him in all its splendour and the ecstaoy which its sight 
produces leads the mystic to the very sight of his shaikh. For the more 
advanced a shorter method is indicated, but it does not differ from the 
former in principle or results. In the second sub-class the contemplative 
method is more physiological and less abstract, but the object in view is 
the same, viz. absorption in God. To attain it the aspirant must 
engrave on his mind the image of his shaikh and regard it as his right 
shoulder. Thence he must trace a line to his heart, destined to give 
passage to his shaikhs spirit, so that he may come and take possession 

‘ Peshawar Gazetteer, pp. 144-5,,. 

* Hazara Qa»etieer, 1883-4. p. 69. 

3 Petit, Lea Gonfr4ries Musulmanes, Paru^ 1902, p, 6. 
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of that organ. By repetition the religions chief invoked absorbs the 
aspirant in the fullness of his being. The Z^birias instead of aiming at 
absorption in the Divine by quietism aspire to attain it by voiced 
prayers designed to drown the spirit in the ocean of the divine being. 
The most efficacious of their formulas is of course the Li ildha-ill- 
AlUh, To obtain thn'^desired result by its recital the eyes must be 
closed, the lips shut, the tongue folded back against the palate and the 
hands held against the thighs — in the ordinary attitude of prayer. 
The formula is repeated while the breath is held and the head turned 
alternately to the left and right. All the Islamic orders have adopted 
One or the other of these two methods, so that all are in some degree 
either interiorists on exteriorists ; but the Naqshbandfs allow both of 
them simultaneously.^ 

48 , The Shi* a tenets.— The usul or fundamental tenets of the Shi^as or 
followers ^ of Ali are five;— (IJ the unity of God, (‘^) his justness, 
(3) the divine tnission of all the prophets, of whom Muhammad is the 
chief, G) to consider Ali the Khalifa and his descendants from Hasan 
to ^Al-Mahdi,^ the 12 Imams, and (5) the rosurroction. Of these 
the fourth has led to the greatest dissensions in Islam. It is based 
on the doctrine ot appointment {alqfttdi bilamis) \held by tie akl-i- 
Imdniia as adherents of Ali and the holy children of Fatima as contrasted 
with the ashdb id4hhUar) or doctrine of election held by the khawdrij 
Murjia, some of the Mutazala, and a tiection of the Zaidia.g The ShFa 
doctrines thus rest generally speaking on the absolute sanctity of the 
descendants of AU to whom in consequence almost divine honours are 
paid ; the Sunnis, whila respecting the house of Ali, accord them no 
authority, and thus the tenets of the two great sects are irreconcilable. 
Yet so deeply rooted is this belief in inherit^^d sanctity that the Sunnis 
hold ill theory that the Khalifa must be of the Uuraish tribe, though 
in practice the rule has never beeumbserved. This doctrine of inherited 
sanctity is dependent on, or at least closely connected with, the belief 
in the^ metempsychosis, and has rouderod it possible for the Shi^a sect 
to admit of many developments, so that from the cardinal tenet of 
the unity of God was eventually evolved a system of pantheism. This 
was due, probably, to . the introduction of the Siifi doctrines, which 
occurred in the second century of the Hijra, and had been preceded 
even then by an earlier mysticism. The initial inspiration j (iyiim) 
is gained by repeating in absolute seclusion the name of Allah, until 
the utterance becomes mechanical, and then divine eiilighteameiit 
ensues, as in the yoga. The esoteric teaching of the Suiis compares 
sensuality to ecstasy, and in this too has analogies in the Shaktak 
practices. As an organization Sufiism recognizes two grades, persons 
of admitted piety and acknowledged sanctity, being divided into two 
classes, viz, : — (l)i the rnujaz, or those who are authorized to establish 
bai*at,^ or spiritual discipleship, and ( 2 ) the (jhair-mwaz or those not 

^ Petit, op. dt.t pp. 85-37. 

* For a sketch of the phil )Sophy of the Mula’zala^ see \ui{r Ali, op. eit,, p. 885#, 

Tlio term QadarU was app ied by their oppanonta. to the extreme Mutazilas who held the 
doctrine of tafuoiz or absolute liberty (free-will). * 

* For a note on bai*at or self-surrender see cud of this section. Latter-day Shi'awm 

is essentially quiotist and the Mm or Khafif ShPas arc hardly to bo distingnished from the 
SinniBt Multan p. 119. 
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so authorized, who are engaged ohly in the amelioration of najs or self. 
The Qufdn is valued ais^a divine revelation, but in practice the voice 
of the or spiritual director 18 substituted for it, and the murid or 
disciple has no further responsibility. Here again ^ we find. a resem- 
blance to the Gurti-siTchi system of spiritual relationship in Sikhism. 

!Fhe ShVa sects , — The doctrine of the Imamate contained within 
it the germs of schism. The Imamate being a light (ntir) which passes 
(by natural descent) from one to the other, the Imims are prophets 
and divine, and this heritage is inalienable. Thus the second Imdm, 
Hasan, the eldest son of AH, could resign his title of Khalifa, but not 
his Im&mat which had descended to. him and on his death passed by 
his inheritance to Husain. Its subsequent devolution followed the 
natural line of descent, thus 

Tazdjerd, the last 
Sassanide 

All (the Ist Imdm). king of Persia. 

f T I 

Hasan (the 2nd Easain (Srd))c daughter. 

Ali II, ZainnUrAbidIn (4th). 

r 

Muhammad Biqlr (5th), Zaid. 

I I 

.Ta'fir-us Sadiq (6th). Yahya. 


Bose, 1 44, 


f Muhammad-ibu- Abdulla, 

Ismail. Mus{i Kazim (7th). al-Nafs-uz-zakia, 

I J 'the pure soul \ 

Muhau^ad*ul-Maktum. Ali-ur-Riza III (8th). 

Muhammad Taqi (9th). 

Aliiv\l0th). 

Hasan Askari (11th). 

Muhammad AbduU Q4sim, or Imdm Mahdi (12th). 

In the time of Ali II, the fourth Imdm, the Imamites, as we may 
term the Shi^as, formed themselves into a secret order, with a series 
of seven degrees, into each of which its votaries were formally initiated 
This movement transformed the Shi^a sect or faction into a secret 
society, or group of societies, and had far-reaching results, though at 
first it appears to have been merely a measure of self-defence against 
tlie oppression of the Sunni sect. It was soon followed by the great 
Shi^a schism, which arose out of a dispute as to the succession to the 
Imamate. JAfir, the sixth ImAra, nominated Ismail, his eldest son. 
but on the latter^s premature death he declared that Musa was his 
heir,^ to the exclusion of IsmaiHs children. The succession to the 
Imamate was thus governed by the usual rules of inheritance, the 
uncjS^inty of which has so often led to fratricide and civil war in 
eji®fn empires. The claims of Ismail were supported by one party, 
among the Shi^as, despite the declaration of JAfir, and thus was founded 
the Ismmlia sect. The other party, the Imamites, supported the claims 
of MAsa, and this sect of the Shi^as believes that the twelfth ImAm, 
Muhammad^ is still alive, that he wanders over the earth, and is 
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« deatiued to re*appeart The Tsmailians oti the other hand hold that the 
last visible Imim was Ismail, after whom commenced the snccession 
of the concealed Imams. And to go back for a moment the Nosairians 
held that Ali was the last, as well as the first, ImSm, and it thus 
appears that the Shi'a sects originated^ historically, in divergent views 
as to the personal claims of the Prophet’s natural descendants to succeed 
to the Imamate. 

^^9 § 45. The Imailian$.--TiiQ history of the Ismailians is of great interest 
not only iil itself but also in that the tenets of the sect are still a 
living force in the Muhammadanism of this part of India. The 
sect was also called Sabiun because it acknowledged seven Imims, 
ending with Ja’far-us-Sadiq and Ismail; and yet it held that the 
Imamate descended to IsmaiPs son, etc.. History does not tell us 
what became of the children of Ismail, but their sacred character 
lent itself to tlie foundation of one of the most remarkable and im- 
portant organizations known to history. The Ismailians were first 
organised by Abdullah, a native of the Persian province of Khuzistfin, 
who retained or revived the organization of the sect into orders which 
had been introduced in the time of the fourth Imdm. His successors 
however gave an entirely new. character to the sect. The descendant — 
probably a spiritual not a natural descendant— of Abdullah the 
Ismailian proclaimed himself the legitimate descendant , of Ali and 
Fatima, and assuming the title of Al-Mahdi, usually given to the 
last Imfim, founded the Patimite dynasty in Egypt, Ilis descendant 
Muhammad-ibn-Ismail indeed went a step further and accepted the 
doctrine that the Khalffa was an incarnation of the invisible Imam and 
as such a god on earth, abandoning apparently the pretence of acjliual 
descent from Ali. To this teaching the sect of the Druses owes, in 
some obscure way, its origin, and tlie idea that the Mahdi need not 
necessarily be re-incarnated in a "descendant of Ali was fruitful in its 
results, for to it may be traced the claims of various Imams to that 
title. In India Shaikh Alai of Agra claimed to be Al-Mahdi and as 
among his disciples was Shaikh Mubirik, the father of Abdul Faiz, 
the wazir of Akbar, it is probable that that emperor was greatly influ- 
enced by Mahdivi ideas. To the same teaching may be scribed the 
origin of the Babi sect in modern Persia, whose doctrines appear not^to 
have penetrated to India, and various other movements in the Muham- 
madan world. 

When the fortunes of the Western or Egyptian Ismailians were 
on the wane, the sect was revived, in Syria, by Hasan Ibn Sabah, ^ who 
was like Umr Khayyam a companion and protdgd of Niz4m-ul-Mulk, 
waztr of Alp Arslan, Seljuk. Hasan reorganized the order, which he 
divided into four^ grades, the /eV/m, or ^consecrated,^ dai^ and 

' Hie full name was Al^-ud-Dio, Hasan, son of Ali, son of Muhammad, son of JAfar 
son of Husain, son of Muhammad, w'ho claimed descent from us-SahhAh-ul-Hamairi : 
Ravorty, Tahaqdt^i-Ndsiri^ II, p. 1187. 

8 Other authorities say seven but Amir Ali says tint the Eas^om Ismailians (Alarodtias 
or Mulahidas of Kohistan) had four degrees. He ascribes the foundation of the Eastern 
Ismailians to Abdulla ibn Maimun, a A agian according to his enemies, a descendant of 
Ali according to his followers. Amir Ali traces liis sect to the Manichacans through the 
Panliolans. It branched off ^ into sub-sects (a) The Egyptian Eatimites held that 
IsxnaR was not the last Imdm, the Imfim having re-appeared in ObaidulUh-al-Mahdi> Abu 
Muhammad Abdullah, the son of Muhammad-al- Habib, the last revealed Imdm t (at*) The 
Qaramitas (Qarmatians)) founded by HamadAn ; pp. 308-7. 
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a fclurth, and which became popularly known as the Hashishi, or 
h^mp-eaters, , a term soon corrupted into Assassin in the European 
languages. Of this order Hasan was the first Shaikh, or chief, a title 
somewhat unfortunately translated Grand Master, seeing' that the 
Shaikh claimed to be— at least in the person of Muhammad Kiah, the 
third Shaikh —an incarnation of the concealed Im&m, wielding super- 
natural powers, and not merely the head of a militant religious order. 

From their stronghold .at Alamut in the Elburz' the Shaikhs 
dominated Muhammadan Asia, by a perfectly organized system of 
assassination during a century and a half, until, towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, the last Shaikh was overthrown by Hulaku 
Khin, the descendant of Zenghiz Khan. The sect however was not 
exterminated, and, though it had lost its power, continued to exist, 
but rather as a sub-sect of the IsmalHans than as an independent 
organization, in Irak and the anti-Libanus. Its present head, a lineal 
defendant of the fourth^ Shaikh, is His Highness the Agha Khan 
of Bombjiy, who has a considerable following in the Punjab and the 
regions of the Hindu Kush. 

Sfll^A DISSENT. 

The Shi^is have however themselves suffered from dissents and 
dissenters from their dissent are called rawdfiz^ who are also styled 
Zaidias. The Irnamate p isscd, according to one branch of the Zaidias,^ 
from Ibrahim to Idris, the founder of the Idrlside dynasty of Mauri- 
tania. 

Other dissenting Shi'as are the ghair-mukallad or Rafi-ud-dm. and 
the mvkallodin. The former make movements while praying etc,, and 
after praise of God repeat the amin aloud, These two sects do not 
pray together and indeed the ghair-mukalladj whose head-quarters are at 
Delhi under Nazir Husain, have a separate mosque at Bhiwani, 

Lastly the Jibriyas® had a preceptor at Hansi in Saraj-ul-Haq — a 
descendant of the four Qutbs. He was against both Shi^as and Sunnis, 
and his followers reason away the Qurdn and the hadi^ and believe 
that they will go to Heaven hovi'^ever sinful they may have been. 

' Elburz, tJie Sanskrit Ilaraithi, would seom to have been famous for its bomp (iS'oma) 
in Yodic times: Oldenberg, Religion der Veda, i^. 178. Elburz means ‘ eagle’s nest/ in 
Turki* Affifp All desoribes it as * near Kazwfn in Upper Persia \ 

2Xhe fourth G-and Master was the Ala-Zakrihi-us-Salam, * Zikr-us-Salam and from 
him the Agha Khan is descended : Sir Amfr Ali, The Spirit of Islam, p. 313. Some authori- 
t ies say he was descended from the fifth Imdra. * * 

3 Sec under Hdfizi, Yol, III, p. 268, infra. 

* Further the Zaidias split into four sub-sects ; — 

(f) Jarndiaa, who deny the succession of Isa, maintaining the claims of 
Muhammad Kafs-uz-zakiya. 

(ii) Sulalmdnias, who preach a secular Imdmate. 

(ii%) Tabarias, Vwho accept as rightful the hhildfat of Abu Bakr and Umr, 

(ti>) Salebias, ) but not that of Osmin : Spirit of lelam, pp. 294-5, 

/ At one time they stretch their hands outwards, at another .hey fold them down, 
keeping the fingers straight in the direction of the Kaaba. 

® The Jaharias are a very ancient sect in Isldm. They were rigid adherents of the 
doctrine of predestination : Amfr Ali, op. cit., pp. 3SI-3. They had three sects, and at 
least two off-shoots, tho Sifatias, ' atfcributists and the Mushabbahas. 
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A one l8& Q&gi, a follower of this sect in Toshim^. was dismissed 
£ro^ Hs post as being unorthodox* 

Tm S$cT3 AND Orders in IslIm. 

' It is a fairly safe rule \ writes Lukach, ^ to measure the unortho- - 
doxy of a Moslem sect by the extent to which it exalts Ali \ but in 
IMtoslem dissent there are many varieties of belief. The Shi^as who 
prefer the term Imfim to that of Khalifa include many sects of which 
the Imdmia may be regarded as orthodox Shi^as. They believe in a 
succession .of la Imdms of whom Ali, his sons Hasan and Husain were 
the first and the last named^s direct descendant Muhammad Abu^l- 
Glisim the lait- But he is believed to be not dead and is destined to 
reappear in the last days to rule the world, for seven years with the title 
of Im4m-ul-Mahdi or the ImAm or * Director 

The Shi^as proper are Asna-a^asharias, * duo-decemians ^ as they be- 
lieve in the twelve Imdms, but they are now called Shiahs or Imdmias 
par exceUenoe. At an early period they were divided into two main 
sects or schools, the f/suli guided by principles, and the ahhidri or 
traditionists.^ Other Shi^a sects were the Kaisdnias and Hashimias 
(now extinct), the Ghdllias or Ghull^t — extravagantists, really des- 
cendants of the Gnostics — and the Nusairis who believed in the 
divinity of Ali while the Ishakias, Nuindnias and Khitdbias were an- 
thropomorphists, believers in incarnations and the metempsychosis.® 

According to von Noer MukhtSr ibn-Abaid’s heretical hordes 
followed a decorated chair said to be Ali^s, and so too Umer Roshaniahad 
j BAyazid'^s bones placed in an ark and borne before him in battle etc. ; II, 
i p. 169. Amfr Ali says the lioshanias were the exact counterpart of the 
Illuminati of Christendom and that Bilyazid, an Afghan of Arab extrac- 
tion, acquired a taint of Manich£eism from the Ismailias who still flourished 
in the hills of KhorSsdu. His later teaching was that all existing objeccs 
are but forms of the Deity, that the ptr represented Him and that the 
ordinances of the law have a mystical meaning : perfection being once 
attained through the pifs instructions and religious exercises, its exterior 
ordinances cease to be binding : numbers of Ismailians are to be found 
in Gilgit and Huiiza : op, cit., pages 314^-15. 

It Is often said that Ishiin has 11 sects, but each sect asserts that 
all of them have gone astray and that the only true order is itself 
the 73rd, the or party of salvation. This accords with 

Muhatnmod's prophecy that his followers would separate into 78 sects 
and that of these all but one, the Naiia or ^ Saved Ones\ would go to 
hell.^ 

^ Lakach, Fringe of the Fast, pp. 209, 211. 

* Amfr Ali| op. cit., p. 3X8. 

^ Ib„ p. 314. ^ Some popular Slipa beliefs seem to be based on their theological doc- 
trines, «. g , — 

A Sbi^a if offered bread divided into four parts will not eat it, possibly because ho 
suspects the giver of wishing to make a Sunni of him, as Su mis believe in four Khalffas 
while Shras only acknowledgo one ; P. N. Q., I, § 638. 

SbPas do not eat the hare because it was originally born of a woman and they 
s^ that by washing its desh all runs away in the water, leaving' only tho bones : 

II| \ SSO-^see I, § 108. 

^ Fringe of the Faet, p. 151. 
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SuFirsM. 

In the belief of the orthodox Sunni sect itself the ingtrnetion 
imparted by the Prophet was of two kinds i — 

1. Ilm4-zdhir or knowledge of the rules and /egulations of 

religion by books. Those learned in this knowledge ar6 
called mulldhs and maulavis, 

2. Ilm-i^bdtin or the concentration of the mind on God by 

worship. Those who apply their minds in this concen- 
tration call themselves Sufi. 

The beit Sufis of one clasH can impart instruction according to the 
methods of another class^also, but ordinary people should adopt the 
tenets of one class only. 

Another definition is that Those Muhammadmis who follow 
taBawwuff the theology , of the Sufis or contemplation, are called 
Sufis 

They have four pirs as follow : — 

1. Trndm Hasan. 

2, Im^m Husain. 

8. Imam Hasan Basri. 

4. Qumail, son of Zyid. 

The principal obstacles to a clear description of the Sufi doctrines are 
the fact that the term is applied generically to a number of orders and 
sects which differ widely in their practices and tenets, and the failure of 
writers on Sufiism to distinguish between those bodies when dej- 
cribing them. 

The term Sufi is derived from auf^ ^ wool but this is not incon- 
sistent with a theory that it was originally an adaptation of the Greek 
%ophos> The term appears to have been first applied to wandering monks 
who wore woollen garments in imit.ntion of the Christian rdhils or the 
Arabian hantfsf a theory open to the obvious objection that wool is not 
proved to have been worn by either of those classes in climates where 
it would be a penance to wear it, and where its use cannot have been 
very common. 

With a vague tradition that the original order was the Sabitia, the 
ancient Sabians, the Suffs irere early divided into two orders, or schools, 
the HuMIia or inspired which held that the divine spirit enters into all 
who are devout, and the Ittihr^dia, or unionists who hold that the soul 
by union with God becomes God.^ 

Ptom these two schools sprang five sub-orders, viz , — 

The Wdslia, ^ joined ^ to God. 

^ Ashaqia, * lovers * of God. 

Tajqfnia, * instmeted \ 

Za kia, * penetrated 

W’dhidia, ^ solitary \ 

^Macdonald, Muslim Theology y p. 130. E. B. Ha veil has called attention to the fact 
that the word urna, which in Buddhist (and other) images symbolised the divine eye, liter* 
ally meant * wool*. But his explanation that the Divine Light was conceived as converging 
towards the centre of Buddha's forehead and so suggested a tuft of wool seems far**fetched : 
The IdeoHe of Indian Art, pp. 60-1. 

3 God is joined with every sentient being. He is as flame and the soul as eharooal. 
Brown {The Derniehes, p. 53) gives all these seven orders, but calls the W4sila 
* Was&lia *, the Zakia ' Zarfkia * and the Wihidia * Wahdattia ^ 
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The Sufi insHiutum* 

The term B£tinia^ 'esoteric % is applied to several Sdfi sects and^ 
according^ to Wilberforoe Clarke, to the order of the Assassins. No 
general doctrine corresponds to this name, each sect having tenets of ^ 
its o«rn, but some of the ideas belonging to it recall the system of 
^Avicenna. 'All that proceeds from truth will be united in the univer- 
sal soul, and all that partakes of the nature of evil will return to 
Satan, Le, to nothingness. This is what sectarians call the Resur- 
rection \ 

The Stiffs acknowledge four stages, material or outward observ- 
ance — pnrdakht jismdm : — 

tarlqat ^ , the path, ^ 

nCarifaty divine knowledge or intuition, 
haqiqat^ truth, and 
wasl) union. 

The organization of religious institutions in Islam dates from 
a very early period. Although in Isldm is no monachism,® in the 
2nd year of the Hijra ( = 628 A. D.) 45 men of Mecca and as many 
of Medina joined themselves together, took an oath of fidelity to 
the doctrines of the Prophet, and formed a fraternity to establish 
community of property and to perform daily penances. They are said 
to have taken the name of sufi^ but it is also said that that term was 
first employed by Abu HAshlm, a Syrian zdhid who died in 780 A, D. 
However this may be, during Muhammad^s lifetime Abu Bakr, after- 
wards the first Khalifa, and Ali had established jamd^at, 'assemblies^, 
wherein vows were made and exercises practised ; and in 657 A. D, 
Uvais-i-Karfiai had established the first religious order of the greatest 
austerity. Abu Hashirn appears to have built the first takidy 'convent^. 

The institution of the khdaqihf a term also translated convent, is 
of unknown origin but its constitution is recorded. The men of it 
form two parties, the travellers and the dwellers. After a stay of three 
days the former must seek service in the khdnqdh^ unless their time be 
spent in devotion. The dwellers are again divided into^three groups, 
the or servitors, the ahl-i-suJihat or associates and the 

ahl^i^Jchilwnt or recluses. The first-named are novices who do service 
in order to become acceptable to the men ' of deeds and of stages ", Le. 
to those who are engaged in practices and have advanced some stages 
on the path or way. By service they acquire fitness for 'kinship % ue^ 
admission to the next degree in the order, and thus become a slipper 
out of the garment of alienation and of farness, i.e. put off the garment 
of separation from the Divine. Abu Yakub, Susi,^comraeads retreat 
[khilwat) to the old and mhhat to the young. Some convents at any 
rate insisted on fitness for service by outward resemblance and inward 
And pure desire — whereby the candidate acquired kinship with 
Exclusion was infliot^^d as a punishment, but the seeker of the pardon 

^ It was also applied to sects outside Islam, such as the Mazdakites, a Maniohaean sect. 
In Ir&q the Batinites wore called Qarmatiana and Mazdakites, In Khor^sdn Ta'Umites 
nnl Malahids ; JSlncyclopcBdia of Islanif p, 679. 

» Wilberforoe Clarke, II, p. 962. The Awdrif*uUMa*drif, p. 1. 
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ootild be re-^admitted on payment of a fine {ghardmaf) which took the 
form of victuals. 

KkdnqdhB were sometimes endowed, and sometimes not. If endow- 
ed and it was the testator^s wish that the income of the convent 
should be spent on the purposes of the lords of desire, i.e. those who 
have mastered their passions, and on travellers by.the path [tariqat) 
it was unlawful to expend it on the habituated, t.e. on professional 
beggars, or the crowd that from bodily sins or attachment to the 
world had not attained to the stages of the heart, advanced, that is, 
along the path of spirituality. These provisions were clearly intended 
to secure the proper administration of waqf or trust properties and 
guard against abuses like those which fostered the sturdy mendicancy 
of the Middle Ages in Europe. 

Kkdnqd/fs without an endowment were ruled by the head or if 
the brotherhood had no head {shaii/i) it had a discretion, like a 
head who could direct the brethren to abandon kasb^ and, putting 
them on iawdkknly bid them rely on alms for their subsistence. To 
brotherhoods, not under a shaikhs headship, whose members were 
* of the crowd of strong and of travellers ^ who formed, that is to 
say, a bcdy of able-bodied wandering faqirsy the latter course is com- 
mended, but weaker brotherhoods could choose either hash or mendicancy# 

It is curious to observe the transformation in meaning which 
the term khdnqdh hds undergone. It now means ordinarily a tomb, 
especially that of a pit ax faqxty a saint or holy man, not necessarily 
one of the regular clergy. Such khdnqdhs become surrounded by 
trees as no one dare cut one down or even remove fallen wood from 
a JaqirU grave. They also tend to become sanctuaries for property 
as no one will venture to steal in the vicinity of a faqU^a tomb. 
The tomb may be merely a grave of earth, but is more often a pile 
of stones or bricks, with a wall to enclose the grave. As it is usual 
to make vows [mannaf) to such tombs, branches of the trees above 
them are often full of rags [herak) tied to the twigs ; or if a specific 
prayer has bfen answered appropriate offerings are hung up, such 
as a cradle for a child bestowed, a baiter for a stolen bullock recovered 
and so on./ A kluinqdh too may itself cure disease. Thus one at 
Ishar in fihdhpur is famous for the cure of toothache and ague. The 
sufferer throws cowries down at the grave and his pain does not 
recur for as many years as he presents cowries. 

But a shrine is not necessarily a tomb and must be distinguished 
from it. Thus above Kathwdi in tlie Salt Range is a shrine to Gorra, 
ancestor of all the local Awdns. As he passes it an Awdn vows to 
put up a stone there if successful in his journey and so the trees 
around are full of such stones.” 

The adoption of the khirqa or darveah*B maiitle is not prescribed 
by the sunndt h^t only by the hadia or tradition of Umm-i-Khdlid. 
The khirqa is of two kinds, that of desire and that of blessing. When 

» W. Clarke trannlates Jcash by * acquisition % but it clearly means ‘ industry ' in this 
context: see Catafago^s Arabic bicij/., p. 305. Industry was permissible just as it was 
and is to certain religious orders in Cbristendom. Macdonald translates kaabhj ^gaining 
of daily bread by labour ’ : ojo. city p. 179. 

» Shabpur Qaz,t lfc97, p. 86. 
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the shaikh is conyinced of the mund^s desire for G-od he indues him 
with the former. The latter is bestowed upon him who with the 
shaikhs hath a good repute. To these two some add a third, the khirqa 
of holiness, which is bestowed when the shaikh wishes to appoint 
a murid his own khalifa. Thus the khirqa is a mark of initiation 
into an order and may also be given to designate the right of its 
recipient to succeed the shaikh in his office. 

The rules as to the colours of the khirqa are elastic. The form 
and colour of the murid^s garment depend on the shaikh^ s intuition. 
If he sees him inclined to fine raiment he makes him don tho' coarse 
khirqa of grass, but if he finds him disposed to hypocrisy and ostenta- 
tion he clothes him in soft silk. He forbids him any fashion or colour 
which he would affect. The white garment prescribed by the mnnat 
is only for shaikhs that have gained freedom from nafs^ the lusts 
of the flesh. The coloured garment is chosen for others as less time 
is reauired for its cleansing than would be taken up by white raiment/ 
and blue is the choice of the Sufis, though black is better against 
defilement, because that colour is fit only for him who is sunk in 
the darkness of lust. In the flame of the candle one part is pure light 
and the other pure darkness. The place of their union appeareth blue 
and that colour is suitable to the hdi or ' mystic state ^ of the Sufi. 

Each order has moreover its distinctive khirqa. Thus in Egypt 
the Rafa^i wore a black turban with a red edging at one end.^ the 
patched khirqa or mnraqqa^at is the outward sign that the mystic has 
emerged from discipline of the Path ' and is advancing with uncertain 
steps towards the Light, as when a toil-worn traveller having gained 
the summit of a deep gorge, suddenly catches a glimpse of the sun and 
covers his eyes.^ But the traditional and more probable explanation 
of the pateW garment ascribes it to the Propbet^s mihrdj on ascension, 
when the angel Gabriel showed him a coffer full of garments of many 
colours. The Prophet took these robes and divided them among his 
companions who transmitted them to their heirs, thus giving rise to the 
Islamic practice of bestowing garments or patches of them to consecrate 
the bonds which unite the master to his disciples/'^ The rending of the 
khirqa also has a mystical significance. 

Zikr is the repeating of the name of the God, the profession of His 
unity etc. in chorus, accompanied by certain motions of the heskd, 
hands, or whole body. It is performed near a saint^s tomb, in a 
sepulchral or in a private chamber, and generally on the occasion 
of a nativity {mauldd ) . 

Most of the orders distinguish between the daily zikr or eihr-ul^ 
auqit and the ‘ zikr •ul-jalldla. The former is recited silently, 

after each of the five daily prayers. The latter is used at ceremonies 
of the cult, especially at tliose observed on Friday. The KhAKdia, 
a Turkish branch of the Naqshbandis, has adopted almost^ eitclusively 
the ztkf-ulMdfi or mental and silent Bht the Naqshbandis 

> Petit, op, eit„ p. 44. 

■ Nicholson, The MyttieZof Islamt p. 49, 
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generally belong to the Zahiri^ school and so they especially affect 
a deep-tfued 

The zdhir^ sit crossdeggod, in a circle, within which are four 
candles. At one end of it are the murshids (verse-reciters) and the 
player on the flute {nai). The shaikh of the zihira exclaims al Fdtiha 
and all recite that, the opening chapter of the Quran, Then begins 
the zikr proper. ^ There is no God but God ^ is chanted to different 
measures^ first sitting then standing. Before the end of the majlisy as 
the whole performance is called, the zdkirs ejaculate the words rapidly, 
turning their heads violently, shaking the whole body, and leaping. 

The recitation of the whole of the Quran is called khatm and is 
performed by faqihs. When performed after a death its merit is trans- 
ferred to the soul of the deceased. 

Peregrination {safr) is commended as spirtually beneficial and the 
Sufis are in sympathy with Tsa (Christ) because throughout His life he 
was in gafr. Twelve rules iire laid down for the guidance of pilgrims. 

The men of this path, the path of the Sufi, are of three grades, the 
mahtadij/dii or beginners, whos<’. will is surrendeied to the shaikh and to 
wliom no raiment, goods or auglit else is lawful save by his desire : the 
mtdawasntdn or /niddlo ones, who have surrendered their will to God and 
who submit, as occasion demands : and the muntahiydn or perfected who, 
by God^s will, are absolute, what they choose being His will. 

Observing retreat {khilwat) in the way of the Siifis is another 
innovation on the sunnat, although Muhammad himself used to practise 
it in the caves of Kara, passing nights there in zzkr and devotion, 
llotroat for M) days lifts every day a veil which keeps one separated 
from the hidden world. It should be observed once a year and consists 
in a c )1lcction of practices hostile to mfs and in austerities {ridzat) 
such as eating and speaking little, shuiining companionship, perse- 
verance in zikr. denying tlioughts and steadfast awed contemplation. 
But ill the opinion of the Siifis khilwat is not restricted to 40 days. 
The practice of khilwat translates into action, so to speak the renuncia- 
tion of the world idzulat dn un^nds),t\LO vigil, as-sahr, and abstenance, 
as^sidm. Naturally it lias endless variations among the different 
orders. - 

To„a beginner it is prescribed that he should confine himself to 
divine piw>eiUs, the mnnat ol pr.iyer and, nt other times, zikr. For a 
middle one assiduity in reciting the Q^urdn after the performance of 
ditine precepts is best. 

zuundr in Siili parlance means something whereby they 
may attain oneness. Haliz alludes to it in the story of Shaikh 
SamVn, a Qalandar who in the jiaths of wandering or apostacy held 
mention of th§ rosary of the King, in the girdle of the zunndr. Being 
in love .urith a Ghristian damsel he left Isllm and tv>ok to music, wine 
and swinedierdmg ba|he put on the religious cord,® strove to be even 

' Petit, op, oif,y p. 62. 

’ I'etit, op, cit., pp. 48-9. 

* The passage in the (I^ p. 170) is obscure. Aiipareatly the religious girdle 

of a Christian order is alluded to. Shaikh SanA'n however never abandoned the Muslim 
rosary of 99 beads (p. 169). Blsewlicre Hafiz oalls the patched garment the gunndr of the 
way* (tarlqat) : fl, p, 807. 

QQQ 
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as tTi6 beloved (Ohristiaa) and within the religious cord mentioned his 
love (of God ?). He had been influenced by the evil prayer of Ghaue- 
ul-^azam, but was brought to Isliim by an invisible hand and with his 
beloved made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The institution known as ptr rmridi in the Punjab is typical of 
Suflism though it cannot be said with certainty to be confined to it. 
The is also known as mufshifl and corresponds to the %ha%hh of the 
Sdfi. Next in order to a prophet ranks the {haihh^ a term which signi- 
fies being a khalifa^ a deputy or vicar whose duty it is to call men by 
the path of Muhammad to God. His condition is called ^huyukhiyat 
and 15 admirable rules are laid down for his guidance in relation to his 
murid. He must show no greed for his property or services. 

«ie mursfiid is also called, mystically, the sdqt or cup-bearer, the 
mu t rib or minstrel. 

The perfect murs/iid is termed the vintner, khammdr. 

The murshid of love who calleth the disciples to the path of God 
is called the malldhy sailor. 

Jibra^il, MuhainmiuPs . muraJiidy has his mansion in Sidra, the tree 
of Paradise which is sometimes identified with the Tuba or lotus tree 
{Zisyphm Lotus) i but more g(3nerally with the tree of Paradise. 
Sdmiri, a sorcerer of Samra, cast dust from Jibra'iPs path into a calf of 
silver and gold, whereby it became alive and spoke: I, p. 311: of. 
Exodus VI, 1-6. 

Thus in Muzaffargarh every Muhammadan has a but he need 
not be learned or even of known piety — indeed many are notoriously 
immoral. But he should have a reputation for being able to secure the 
objects of his murWs vows. *Tho pir is commonly chosen by lot. 
The murid secures his pir^ intercession by an annual offering called 
hu,hal which is collected by thcjoi^r himself or his deputies in the most 
shameless way, oven force being resorted tod 

Sun Literatuee. 

There are hundreds of books on Sufiism, in Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu. The most important and generally recognized are r — the Fasua- 
uUlWcam^ Tafdfnl-(^urdn 2 ,Xi(ii Fntdhdt-i-M.nkhi^ in Arabic, by Shaikh 
Muhy-ud-din, ibn-^Arabi : the Diwdn^ Lawdiha and RubdHydt (in 
Persian) by Abdnr Kabman J4lni: the Kaahf^ul-Mahjub by Shaikh 'All 
Hajwm : the Matknawi (in Persian) by Maulavi llumi : the ^Awdrif- 
tihMa^drif (in Persian) by Khawaja Shah4b-ud-Din, Suhrwardi: 
the Tazkirdt-nl-Auliyd, lldhi Bdma^ Baisar Fdma, Jauhar-uz-zdty 
Montaq^ut-tair and others (in Persian) by Shaikh Parid-ud-^Pin Att4r : 
the Ihyd-uWu^Hm (in Arabic) by Imam MuharnmaSt Ghaz*Ali : the 
Fath-ur-Babbdni and Futuh-ul-ghaib (in Arabic) by Shaikh 'Abdul 
G4dir Jilani, The Iladtqate of Hakim Sarnali is also worth mentlonino*. 

^Muzaffargarh Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. G2 : cf. p. 66 also. Wilberforce Clarke mentions an 
extreme development of the institution. An order of the Sufis called tLe Murtaz4 ShAhi 
make an image in clay of the murshid* This the murid keeps to prevent him from 
wandering and to bring him into identity with the murehid \ op, cit,, p. 10. 
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Some of those by authors who lived or live in the Punjab are 
given below, but it should be understood that the list is not at all 
exhaustive; — 

The Khazimt^ul-Asfiyd by M. QhulAm Sarwar of Lahore, the 
QdnUn-i-Ishqy the commentary on the hath of Hazrat Bulla Shfth of 
Kasur, the Majmu^ahi-Q,difiiinH4auMd^ the Qdnun-i-BulUk^ the 
Q^dnu%4-m^anfaty and a lecture on Muhammadan Sufi Philosophy by 
H. Anwar All of Rohtak, the TuhfaUul-^ AsUqxn^ the GvXzdt-i-favUi 
and the KaBhaf-uhmahjiib, 

A monthly journal ii3sued at Lahore is devoted specially to the 
subject of Sufiism. Its name is the Anwaf-m-Bdfiyah and an associa- 
tion called the Anjumau Khuddam-us-Sufiyab, whose president is 
Sayyid H4ji Jama’at All Shfth of Alipur Sayyiddn in Pasrur Tahsfl, 
Siilkot, also exists. ^ 

The older Sufi historical books are SnfimUuhAuUyd^ RauzaU 
ul-Asfiyd, Khazlnat^nl-Asfiydy Sair^uUAqidb^ Sihalat-nt4ahzibi Gan- 
jina-t^Sartoart) Ihyd-ulAJlUm and Kmiya-iSa^ddat by Imdm Muham- 
mad Ghaz4li. 

A modern historical work is the Sair-nl-Arifin by Maulavi 
Ghuldm Ahmad of Sambhal. 

The special books of the Qadlri teaching are : — ^the Gnldanta-i- 
Kardrndi of Hazrat Slifih-i-Jildn Gliauth-i-'Azam Mirdn Muhy-ud- 
Din (Pjr ^’dhib Baghdddf) : the Mandqibat of Hazrat Mahbdb-i- 
Subhani the Pir Dastgir who has about 99 names : the Mandqth4- 
Hazrat SMh Kangal which is greatly revered in Kashmir, Kfishghai* 
and other places. 

As to the ChishtiB, the only book known in Hazdra is the 
M% 'fuzdt* i-Ch uht. 

Muhammadans in general and especially the Sufis hold that the 
whole world is divided into circles (wildyat) each in charge of a living 
loali ov saint, called 8a// who controls all temporal affairs 
therein. For instance this belief is expressly stated to prevail in the 
Ambdla District. 

The doctrine of the aiilia appears to owe its origin to Abu Huzail 
Muhammad al-AllaP who taught that there were at all times in the 
world these ^ Friends of God ^ who were protected agaist all greater sins 
and could not lie. "I’heir words are the basis of belief and the tradition 
is merely a statement of what they said. The Sufis recognised walias 
or women but none appear to be known in the modern Punjab. 
The last of the Muwahids or his disciples extended the doctrine and 
held the wali to be higher than the prophet, nahi or rasul} Later hl&m 
regarded all members of a religious order as darwesh^ but only those 
g:iited by Qod with miraculous powers as waUs.^ But Ash-Sha^r4ni* 

second generation from Wdsil x Mac- 

aonald, Muslim Theology, p. 139. 

^ 178. 

3 Ih., p. 268. 

* Ih., p. 208. 

• Ih., pp. m and 281 - 6. He was a Cairene and died in 978 H. 
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developed the doctrine at length, teaching that the waits possess a 
certain illumination [Hhdm) which differs however from the inspiration 
of jfche prophets* so that they never reach their grade but must always 
walk according to the law of a prophet. They are all guided by God, 
whatever their rule or tarf^a may be, but that of al-Junaid is the best. 
Their hardmdt are true miracles and fi^re a reward of their devout toil, 
but the order of nature will not be brolcen for any one who has not 
achieved more than is usual in religious knowledge and exercises. All 
walU stand under a regular hierarchy beaded by ibe Qutb, yet above him 
in holiness stand the Companions of the Prophet. This teaching marks 
a re-action from that of many Sufis who had held that the vhjis sto od 
higher than even the prophets themselves. The Wahabis rejected the 
intercession of the walu with God, but for the body of the peojde 
lives of the walu abounding in tales of their miraculous achievements 
still coAimand credence. 

The doctrine of the i was however extended by various Siifi 
writers on lines already familiar to us from the accounts above given 
of the spiritual degrees among the Ismailiaiis. Hujweri, the great 
exponent of this teaching, tells ns that the saints form an invisible 
hierarchy at whose head is the Qutb '.axis), the most eminent Sufi of 
his age. He presides at their spiritual and miraculously convened 
parliaments. Below him stand the following grades in ascending order : — 

Lowest of all are the 300 alchydr or ‘ good/ and tlio 40 ahddl (substitutes) 
and then come the seven airar ^ pious ^ ; then ienr aiiidd (supports) and 
the three naqahd or overseers. The members of this cidoBtial hierarchy can 
Only act by mutual consent, but it is the special task of the antdd to go 
round the whole world every night and if on any place their eyes do not 
fall, some flaw appears in it next day and they must then inform the 
Qutb so that by his blessing the defect may be repaired. 

This is Nicholson^s account,^ but other authors give variants of it. 
Thus Petit describes the belief that there are always a fixed number of 
saints on earth, 4U00 according to some, only 350 according to others. Di- 
vided into seven classes, corresponding to their degrees of lioHiiess, these 
privileged beings have, after ibis life, access to heaven and formed by 
their union Ghaus-ul-Alam^ or ^refuge of the world *. At the head of the 
hierarchy is the Ghaus-ul-Azam or ^ great refuge ^ the saviour whose 
merits can atone for the sins of others without compromising his own 
salvation. No one knows him, nor does he know himself. Next to 
him comes his wozir, the Qutb, the most influential saint of bis genera- 
tion, the pole round which humanity revolves unceasingly. More pre- 
cisely he is called tbe Qutbrnl-Waqt, or ‘ Pole (f the Age or Qutb-ul< 
Aqtub, ^ the Pole of Poles ^ Below him come the autdd or ‘ pickets \ one 
for each of the cardinal points, with Mecca for centre. Contrasted with 
the auldd are the khidr or ‘ elect only seven in number but ever 
on their proselytizing journo 5 \*« to spread the light of Isl^m. Petit 

1 The Myeiict of Islam, in tbc Quest Series, pp. 128*4. 

* Glmus is a title of Moslem saints wltoso limbs in Ibe ardour of tlieir devotion fall 
asunder. Its literal meaning is said to be < redress’. Obaus-ul.’azam was a title of Abdul 
Qddir JiUni, 
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translates abddl by ‘ changing/ because their cadre is always fixed, and 
as soon as one dies another takes his place. But authorities differ as to 
their number, some fixing it at 70, others at 4i0, and some at only 7. 
While they live chiefly in Syria the najabor ^excellent 70 in number, 
prefer Egypt, while the J500 nagdb or heads of groups protect the rest of 
Africa JFcli is a title only borne by dead saints, so that it results from 
a kind of popular canonization,^ " 

Somewhat analagous to but not apparently connected with this 
system of waits is the belief in the Pir Ghaib, regavilii-g whom 
Mr. Muhammad Hamid writes: — '*The Pir Ghaib or Gliaib Pir 
appears to bo a name given to a class of saints whose names are not 
known or whose miracle it was to hide themselves from the people at 
some particular period of their life, or it might be that the body^ of the 
saint disappeared after his death. With the concealed Imam (Imdm 
Mahdi), however, the Ghdib Pirs do not seem to have any connection, 
I know of a shrine of a Gh4ib Pir at .Talali (Aligarh Distii(*t\ whose 
name is not otherwise known and it is this ignorance of his name that 
has probably given him the epithet of Ghdib I’lr. Pir Ghaib is the 
name of a place at Jullundur regarding which a remarkable legend is 
current. Imam Nisir^ud-Din was a native of Nakshab.*^ He lived from 
806-945 A. D. and came to Jullundur where he miraculously n stored 
to a widow her son who had been buried alive beneath tlm walls of 
Jullundur as the sole means of keeping what had been built during the 
day from falling down at night. He afterwards converted the Jogi who 
had been guilty of this nefarious sacrifice. It is most meritorious to 
work tlie well near this saint^s tomb daring his fair and there is much 
rivalry among the owners of bullocks for the privilege of doing so. 

The significance of this legend seems obvious. The Imam converted 
a people, it says, wdio believed in sacrificing human beings in order to 
supply guardian spirits to the walls of a town, saving youths from such 
a fate, and supplying a more efficient guardian in the Pir Gliaib. The 
Imam Nasir ud-I)in appears in the Saints of Jalandhar NasIr-ud-Din 
Shir^zi, To make room for the mosque erected in liisr memory the shrine 
of the Jogi J^llaudhar Nath is said to have been pulled down — a highly 
probable tradition, though it is difficult to think that he was not earlier 
than Nasir ud-Din Awadhi, the preceptor of Nizam- ud* Din Aulia, as 
Temple ha^ suggested.'^ 

SfjFi Okoers. 

The vSiifis are divided into H orders— 9 of which are Q^dlria and 5 
Chislitla. In the former arc included the Suharwardi. These three, 
with the Naqshbandl and Nau^h^hia orders or sects, are spread all over 
India. This classification differs somewhat from that given in V^olnme 
111, p. 481, and many, differences of opinion exist as to the history of 
the various orders, as will be noted below. But the following ])edigroe 

1 Lea Confrdries M^isxhnanea.hy the llevnd. P6ro Louis Pofcit, Pu-ri«, 1902. 

‘ A place said to be in Ptirsia, bat perhaps the same as Kflrshi in Hokhara’ : IHirser 
Junuiidur 8, U.f § 17, p. 68. But Ndksbab is ibo place whore the veiled prophot of 
Khor^sdu performed bis miracle of making moonsliiiio. 

® Legands of the Punjab^ III, pp, 158, 199, 
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able whiob traces the foundation of all the orders to natural or spiritual 
descendants of Ali or Abd Bakr is of some interest : — 


UUHAMMAD. 


Im4m Hasan. Im^in Hosain. 


Kb. Habib Ajmi 
( Founder of tbe A j infs). 


Eb. Hasan Basrf.* 

L 

K. Abdul Wdbld 
(Founder of tbe Zaidfs). 


Kb. Tafdr 
(Founder of the 
Tafdrfs). 


Kh^DAud. 


And Baeab. 

Salm&n F&rs!. 

Imdm (^asim. 

I 

Imdm J&far. 

B^zfd IsuBtami. 


K . Fazal . son of Ayaz | 

(Founder of tbe Ayizfs). Sb. AbdM Hasan, 

1 I 

Sb. Abti'l QAsim. 


Eb. Mardf Karkbf 


K Ibrahim Adbam 


(Founder of tbe Ebarkbfs). (Founder of the Adhamfs). 


Kb. Siri Siqti 
(Founder of the oiqtfs). 

S. Janaid 

(Founder of tbe Janaidfs). 


E. Hazika. 

I 

E. Habera 

(Founder of the Haberfs). 

1 

K. Abd. 


E. Ishaq Sbdmf 
(Pounder of tbe Cbishtfs). 


K. Abu’l Ali. 

I 

E. Ydsaf, 

K. Abdll KltAliq. 

K. krif. 

E. Mabmdd 
K.*Ali. 


E. Muhammad Bdbn. 

S, Am(r KftlAl. 

E BahuA-nd-diUj 
Naqsbband. 

(Founder of the N'aqsbbandfs). 


Uazrat Mamsadolu. 


Sli. Abd All Hasan. 

SI), Abd IsbAq Gazrdni 
(Founder of the Gazrdnfs). 


Sb. Ahmad Dfn 
(Founder of tbeTusfs). 


K. Ahmad. 
Sb. Amoia. 
Sh. Wajf-ud-Dfn. 


Sb. Zid*ud-D{n 
(Founder of tbe Subrwardis). 


Sb. Abu Bakar. 

Sh. Abdul Wahid. 

Sh. Abul Farab. 

I 

Sb . Abul Hasan. 

Sb. Abu Said. 

Sli. Abdil QAdir 
(Founder of the QAdiris). 


Sh. Najam-ud-D£n 
( i''ouudor of tbe Firdausis). 

Of tbe four principal spiritual orders, descended from tbe Prophet, the Naqslibandi 
descends through tl e Caliph Ahd Bakr, tbe Subarwardi through the Caliph Oxar, and the 
Chishti and Qidari through the Caliph Ali. Below is given the genealogical table of 
tbe Sabiri sub-division of tbe Cbisbtls. The uamoB are piven as spiritually descended, and 
are not tbe only ones. Forexamplb Caliph Ali lad many disciples besides tbe ImAm 
Hoan Basri, but they have their own lines of descent and that is tbe case with other 
notables also. 

» if. H. That this table is not confined to natural descent but inclndes apiritual 
affiliation. 
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Sufi ffpi/ritudl deseeni. 


the prophet, from whom was spiritually descended s — 

Hazrat Ali (son-in-law of ^rophet). 

Im^m Hasan Basri (of Basra). 

Khwilja Abdal Wdliid. 

KhwiLja Fnzail bin Aydz, 

Sultan Ibmhim bin Adham of Balkh (the kin^, who abdicated his throne) . 

Khwdja Hazifa-al-Marashi. 

Klidwja Hnbera-al -Basri (of Basra)* 

Rhw4ja Aluv Mamshad. 

Khwaja Bu-al-Ishiq Sbdmi (of ciyria)* 

Khw^ja Abu Ahmad Abd4l! tho first Chishti (of Chisht). 

Khwaj i Muhammad Zahid Maqbdl Chishti (of Chisht). 

I 

Khwaja Yusuf Nasir-ud'Dm Oidshti (of Chisht). 

Khwaja Qutb-ud*D{n Maudud Chishti (of Chisht). 

Khwija IIaj< Sharif Zindni. 

I 

Khwaja Usmdn Harvani, 

Khwaja Mdin-ud-Din Chi«:hti (of Chisht), tho saint of Ajmer. 
Khwaja Qutb-ud-din of Delhi, the Qutb Sdhib. 

Shaikh Parid-ud*D£n, Shakarganj, the famous Baba Farid of Pakpattan. 


Ha/rat Makhdum Ala-ud-Dfn Ali Ahmad Uazrut Nizam-ud-I)£u of DoLhi, whose spiritual 
Sabir of Pirdn Kaler (near Ruyki). His descendants are called Nizamis, 
spiritual dcsccudauts are called Hdbiris. 

fc^h. Shams-ud’D£n Turk of Panipat. 

Shah-i-Walayat Sh. JaUl-ud-D£n of Pauipat. 

Sh. Abdul Haq of Radauli (U. P.>. 

Sh. Arif Sihib. 

Sh. Muhammad SAbib. 

Sh. Abdul Qadus Sdhib Qutb of Gangoh (U. P,). 

Sh. Jalal-ud-D£n of Th^nesar. 

Sh. Niz4m-ad-D£n of Balkh. 

I 

Sh. Abd S^afd of Gangoh. 

Sh. Muhammad Sddiq of Gangoh. , " 

Sh. Daud Sdliib of Gangoh. 

Shah Abul Maiali* 

Hazrat Mlran Syed Shdh Bh£k, the famous and sc? on. 

Mfrin Sdhib, whose tomb if at GhurAtn, 
in Patiile State i and so on. 
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The Ohishti Order. 


In the mystio language of the Siifis these four sects, the Naqsh- 
bandi, Qadiria, SuharwariH and Chishti, are called khanwaias (houses) 
and are sub-divided into minor sects known after the leading members 
of the parent sects. 

In the Punjab disciples ol; the Chishti, Qadiria, Suharwardia and 
Naqshbandia orders are found but adherents of the others are very few 
in number. They profess Islam and are religious orders, not castes 
though they tend to become tribes. A Muhammadan of any caste 
or tribe can adopt the teaching of any Siifi order and retain his caste. 
Celibacy is not strictly observed by these orders, but it is preferred^ by 
their leaders. These orders differ in their practices and religious 
doctrines, 


The Chishtia Order, 

In contradiction to the generally accepted account^ the foundation 
of tdic Cliishtia order is by some ascribed to Khwaja Ahmad Abd41* 
of Cliislit, where lie was enshiined in ;155 H. He was the disciple of 
Abd Ishaq Shdmi who was buried at Akka in Sham (Syria) and not In 
Chisht, as often stated. The order claims to originate from Ali the 
fourth Caliph himself through Hasan BasrI and thus appears to ho tlie 
youngest though it is the most popular of the four groat Sufi sects. 

Chistia methods and practices^ 

At initiation a disciple first recites two rakrdfs of namds or prayer and 
is then given certain instructions, which lie is directed to ohservo with- 
out demur, such as the precepts : — (1) that si/hqzr takes food in the 
name of God, (i) that he spends his life in remembrance of God 
Tldhi)^ (3) that ho sleeps with death, and ( !•) arises with the kalima, 
lie is exhorted in these worvls : — O disciple thou hast b'^eomo a faqir 
and sbouldst follow these precepts : and as the word faqir contains \ 
letters qdf, ijn and re, \\mfe wbitdi expresses faqah or fasting, the 
qd/i qanaat or contentment, the ffdd-i'Tlihi or remembrance of God 
and the re, rifjdzat or penance^ so shouldst thou possess these Four ijuali- 
ties : vide the BdgJi-o^Bahdr of Mir IJmman. 

After this he is bidden to concentrate attention on his or 

spiritual Icador in a certain way everyday, then some hm or sacred name 
is disclosed to him and ho is directed to ga to a shrine, to fast there for 
M) diys called cJidi kmM and to keep on repeating tlnj sacred name. 
Lastly the splritu'd pedigree of the order is declared to him. By degrees 
ho makes spiritual progress and sees visions of all things and places up to 
^arsh or heaven. In this state when the two stars, Nasira and Mahmiida, 

^ Soc Vol. II, p. 172, ana cf, the Khaztntt-ul'Asftt, Vol. 1, pp. 239-40. 

2 See art. on Abdal in Vol. II, p 1. The Aluhils, H: now a in Turkey as TarUalii, are 
thofe tlQglferihod aa wearing no clothing. They lived entirely on herbs and hold women in 
horror, ^ot achieved siioh an evil reputation that early in the 19th century they wore 
almnat exterminated. Yet even of recent years they wore frequently aoeii on high-roads ami 
in provincial to^ns and held in respect and ev^m awe by the populace, who term tliem Abdula t 
W. S, Mi>nroe, Turkey and the Turku, Loudon, IDOS, pp. ‘..’80- 1, J'he Abdala are undoubtedly 
supposed to be living representatives of the 70 ahddls who succeed to the 40 rijahuhffhaih \ 
Brown, The Dervishfe, pp. 82-8. See also eupra, p. 524. 
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become one he attains the oonclitlon of sehawa or spiritual waking con- 
sciousness, and thus he reaches the loh-i^mahfuz or protected plank. 
Past, present and future things manifest themselves to his sight, that is 
to say he gets a vision of all the worlds and thus when he repeats his 
meditation from his very heart, a condition of taqwlm or deep trance 
supervenes and he learns or perceives the all-pervading spirit and meets 
the mystery of nds and naydz ; ndz orders but naydz is silent, and the 
great mystery of i%m i-zdt or ^ name of self ^ reveals itself to him. 

The five Chishtia sub-orders. 

1. Zaidi, from KhawAja Abdul Ahad,^ son of Zaid, whose shrine 
is at Basra, 

2. AyAzi, from Khwaja Puzail, son of ^Ay iz, whose shrine is at 
Kufa.2 

3. Adhami, f’om Khwaja SultAn IbrAhim, son of Adham, whose 
shrine is at Baghdad.^ 

4. Chishti, from Khwaja Abu Ishaq Sharai Chishti, whose shrine 
is at Chisht, a town near HorAt in AfghAnistAn. 

5. Hubairi, from KhwAja Hubairat-al-Basri.‘ 

The Zaidi, ^AyAzi, Adhami and Hubairi sub-orders have long since 
ceased to be recognized as distinct and the only descriptions of them in 
almost all the Sdfi books are to be found under the Chishti order. 

Formerly the Chishtia order was one, but now It is split into two 
sub-orders; (1) NizAmia from Nizam-ud-din of Delhi, (2) SAbiria from 
KhwAja Ala-ud-dfn Ahmad SAbir, nephew and son-in-law of Baba Faiid- 
ud-Din Shakarganj, 

The Sabir Chishtfs have an important shrine at Thaska MfrAnji in 
KarnAl. It is called Rozai 8hah Bhik and a fair is held there on the 
10th Shaban- It was founded by NawAb Roshan-nd-Daula, minister of 
Muhammad ShAh, at a cost of some ten IdJeJis of rupees in the time of 
Muhammad Fizil, successor of Shah Bhik from whom it takes its name 
and was begun in 1131 H, It is administered by Mfan Imam ShAh 
7th in succession to Shah Bhik who is celibate like most of his prede- 
cessors and the faqfrs of the sect, the succession being governed by 
spiritual relationship. 

Drugs such as bhang^ eharas^ tobacco and liquors are strictly forbid- 
den to be brought or used in the shrine or its precincts. 

J Intbe account of the Zaidi in Vol. Ill, p, 610, Abdul Ahad is incorrect, it shonld be 
Abdul WAbid. A sect called Zaidi is dominant in Central Yemen, whore it was established 
by the Imam-ul-Hadi Yabya in 901 A. 1>. and through him the present Imam of Yemen 
claims descent from Ali and ^Atima. Unlihc other Sh Pas the Zaidi regard Ali ee the first 
rightful Khalffa by personal fitness and not by selectioa. They pilgrimage to Mecca and 
regard onGin«deto Karbala as a work of supererogation; Q, Wyman Bury, AraMa 
pp. 38, 32-4. ASayyid family in Mullen is sometimes called Zaidi as descended from 
Zaid Bhahid, grandson of the Imdm Husain; Multdn G-azetteer, 19U1-2, p. 154. 

* The shrine of Khwdja Fnzel is not in Kufa. It is in Mecca : vide KkazimUid^Asftaif 
Vol. I, p. 230. 

bame of Khwdja Ibrahim Adham ie wrongly given as Ibrahim AdMm Khdn 
(Witf, p. 286). His shrine is not in Baghdad. It is in Bhdm. 

* The shrine of Habera Basri is not in Marash but in Basra {vide Mikhb^h^uhArfan), 

BBB 
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GhWiU skrines. 


Toirnb« of Sh4h BhlFfi disciples form the seven or eight minor 
shrines subordinate to this. They are at Talakam in Jag‘Adhri tahsfl, at 
Hand! Khera in Naraing^arh tahsil, at Gangheri and Thaska Ali in 
Thinesar tahsil, at Ilamba in Karndl tahsil and at Kuhrim in Patidla. 
Although the saint died on the 5th llainzAn his nrs is not kept on that 
date as it falls in a month of fa4s and his disciples decided to hold it a 
little earlier ; so the nrs is held on the 10th of Sliibin and lasts till the 
IStfa. It is the occasion of a big fair. 

The name Sibir is thus explained : — One day B4ba Fand Sh4h 
Ali Ahmad^s spiritual director and maternal uncle bade him give ^ food 
and alms on his behalf to the poor. This he did and though stationed 
at the langarkhdna (n^fectory) night and day ho did not quit it to take 
his food at his own house. As he got weaker day by day, his mother 
asked the reason and he replied that he had taken no food for several 
days as his leader^s orders were to distribute it to others but did not 
authorise him to take any for himself and also that as he was required 
to be present at the poor house, he could not leave it. For this he re* 
oeived the name of Sabir the ‘ patient ^ or ^ contented ^ ^ 

The following is a list of some of the best known Chishti shrines 


Name. 

Place. 

Hijri year of death- 

The shrine of Qutb S^ihib at Mihranli 
near Delhi. This saint forbade a building 
to be erected over his tomb. 

Delhi 

14th Rabi- 
uUawal 638. 

That of Ehw&ja Nizim-ud-dfn Aulia, 
SaItin*uI>Maehaikb, commonly called Sul* 
tinji Chishti, at Arab Sarai near Delhi. 

Do. 


The shrine of Bu Ali Qalandar Chishti 
known as the Qalandar S&hib, at Budha 
Khera in Kamil. 

Kamil 

724 

Khwdja Sham.s*ad-d{D Chishti Sibiri 
called Sh.^h Wiliyat, at Pinfpat. He was a 
spiritual descendant of Ali Ahmad Sibir. 

Panipat 


8. Jalil-ud-din Kabfr-ul- Aulia Sibiri 

Ditto 



called the Makhdum S4hib, at Panipat. 
He was a Turk, and descended from the 
foregoing. 


Sh4hLakhi 

Shdh Bhik Mlrfinji or Mfr4n S^hib 

MHnji 

Sh. Farfd-ud-Din 
Sh. Sharf-ud-Din 


... Ambala. 

... Thaska. 

... Thanesar tahsil. 

... P^kpa^tan 644 or 669 

... Pinfpat 784 


i^if^n-KaliarnearKoorkeo. m hie is given in the &ulMdr- 
Tlie Prophet gave him the name of Ala-ud-Dfa before his birth and his parents 
that of Ail Ahmad. ^ 



ChMtH 


OOJ 


Kame. 

Kh. Amir Kbusjro 
SMh Nasfr'Ud-D(n, Eoshan 
Chiiagh Dihlwi. 

Sh4h Kaku ... 

Sh. Jal41-ud-DIa 

Sh. Jivn U114h 

Sh. HdjI Abdul Karim .. 

Sb. Abdul Khalik 

Sh. Muhammad Arif 

Sb. Muhammad Siddiq 

Sh. Abdul Muali 

Sb. Abdul Rashid 

Sh. Atiq Ullah 

Sh. Muhammad Salim 

Sh. Bahlol ... 

Shfih Latif Ullah 
Maul£na Fakhar-ud*Dm 
Syad Alim Ullah 
Sh. Nur Muhammad 


Sayad Ali Shah 
Sh. Muhammad Said 
Sh. Mahmud Said 
Sh. Khair-ud-DIn 
Hafiz Mui 

Kh. Muhammad Snlaiman.. 

Maulri Aminat Ali 
Hdji Ramzan... 

Sh. Faiz Bakhsh 


F1m 0. BilriywofdMih, 

Near Delhi 725 

Delhi 767 

Lahore (Delhi Qute) 880 

Thanesar 979 

Lahore 1029 

Kot NahU in Lahore 1046 

Lahore 1069 

Do. 1071 

Do. 1084 

Do. 1116 

Jnllundur 1121 

Do. 1181 

Lahore 1161 

Jnllundur 1170 

Do. 1180 

Delhi 1126 

Jullundur 1202 

Tajasarwar near Mu* 1208 

har^ a town in 
Bahiiwalpur. 

Jullnndur 1213 

Sharaqpnr, Lahore 1214 

JuUundur 1220 

Lahore 122S 

Manakpnr 1245 

Taunsa in Sanghar 1267 

tabsil* 

Amrotia 1280 

Lahore 1282 

Do. 12861 


Some Chiehti mints. 

The full name of Bu -Ali Qalandar was Shaikh Sharf-ud-Dfn Bu 
Ali Qalandar. Born at Pani[)at, it is not certain as to whose disciple he 
was, some holding that he was the khalifa of Khwdja Kutb-ud-Din, 
others thai he was a disciple of Nizam ud-I)iu Auliya. He wrote many 
works on Suhism and in one of them, the Bikmaf-Ndma, be gives a 
short autobiography. Among Ids numerous disciples were Sult&n Ala* 
ud-Din Khalji and Jalal-ud-Dm Ivhalji. In the Hikmat^ndma he says 
that at the age of 40 he left P^nipat for Delia where he was entrusted 
with the ofBce of miifli and teaching Islamic law for 20 years. When 
his abstraction increased lie gave up teaching and his otfice and spent the 
rest of his life as a Qalandar. He accepted no presents from disciples. 
He performed many miracles and died on the 13th Bamz^n 724 H. 
(11th January 1324 A.D.). His tombs are at Panipat and Kam^r^ 

At the aidratgah of Bu Ali Shah Qalandar the tira is held from 
9th to 12th Bamzan, daring which days the place is illuminated and 

' Many important saints aro omitted from this list, to wit Manlana Fakhr-nd*dfii of 
Delhi. Sh&h £laUinaIlah Jahdndbddi etc.; while minor saints lihe Snlaiindn of Tannsa 
sto. ate mentionecU 

SiC-e | pp. 100*1 1 
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Ibbetion, 

§224 


Qaw41$ (singers) sing ghazals or hymns etc. Another fair, called^ the 
Ba4akharah, is held on every Thursday in Je^h and" Haj** -Once it is 
said the Shah was sitting on a wall of the building when a faqir riding 
on a lion drew near, 'llie Sh4h ordered the wall to pay its respects to 
him, whereupon it moved up and down in token of respect. So the 
people founded the fair in honour of the Sh4h. The shrine has been 
in existence for 600 years. It contains the Shdh^e tomb, made of 
marble, on which flowers are carved. The administration is carried on 
by a Shaikh majdwar* 

Another saint of great celebrity is Bo4U Qalandara, contempor- 
ary of Baba Farid, lie used to ride about on a wall, but eventually 
settled at Panipat. The Jumna then flowed under the town : 
and he prayed so continuously that he found it convenient to stand 
in the river and wash his hands without moving. After seven years 
of this he got stiff, and the Ashes ate his legs ; so he asked the river 
to step back seven paces and let him dry. In lief hurry to oblige 
the saint she retreated seven miles ; and there she is now. He gave 
the people of Panipat a charm which drove away all flies from the city. 
But they grumbled, and said they rather liked flies, so he brought them 
back a thousandfold. The people have since repented. There was a 
good deal of trouble about his funeral. He died near Karndl, and* 
there they buried him. But the Panipat people claimed his body and 
came and opened his grave, on which he sat up and looked at them till 
they felt ashamed, They then took some bricks from his grave with 
which to found a shrine ; but when they got to Panipat and opened the 
box they found his body in it, so now he lies buried both at Pinipat 
and at Karndl. His history is given in the Atn-i^Akbari, He died in 
m Hi]. (1824 A. D.). 

The following Chishti saints have shrines in Jind : — 

Sayyid Jamal-ud-Din or Shah Walayat has his shrine at Jind 
town, He belonged to the Chishti order and accompanied Shahdb ud- 
Din of Ghor in his campaign against Rai Pi thora, He was killed in 
battle at Jind, where his shrine was built, A fair and uts are held here 
in Muharram every year. His sister’s sou also has a tomb there and 
so has Shaikh Wali Muhammad. Both belonged to the Chishti order. 

Shah Sondha^s shrine is at Safidon town. He belonged to the 
Chisbti and Gadiria orders, 

Hidayatullah or Mubariz Khdn has his shrine at Kalidna in the 
D4dri tahsi!. Mubariz Khan was made commander-in-chief by Alaf 
Kh4n, son of Tughlaq, King of Delhi, and was deputed in 730 H. to 
fight against Raja Kali4n, ruler of Kaliana and the country there- 
abouts. He was killed and his shrine was built, A full account is 
given in the Jind State Gazetteer 

Shaikh Mahmdd has bis shrine at Dadri town. He belonged to 
the Chishti order. 

Ddta Ganj Bakhsh, Hhe saint, the bestower of treasure ^ was 
really named Ali Makhddm Hujweri® and a son of Usmin, son of Ali 

1 Fhnlkiin States Gazetteer, Jind, pp. 262 and 886. 

• fiojwer vM s suburb ot Ghazni i Huiory of Ldhort, p, 172. 
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JaUli of Ohazni. He was a disciple of Shaikli Abol Fazl, son of 
Hassan Khutbi. He followed the armleg of MasMd, son of Mahmud, 
to Lahore where he settled in 1039 A D. The authorship of the 
Kmlf-uhMahiAh or ^ Revelation of the Unseen^ is ascribed to him. 
He was a precursor of the Chishtis, for Khwaja Muin-ud-Din of Ajmer 
is said to have spent 40 days at his tomb. 

Chishti shrines are not numerous at Lahore but that of Shdh 
Rahmatullah ShAh (d. 1708 A. D.), who was the spiritual guide of 
Abdus-Samad, viceroy at Lahore, merits notice. The saint is now 
known as Pir SamponwAlA or ^ saint having command o£ snakes * owing 
to an incident which occurred near his tomb in Ranjit Singh^s reign. ^ 

In BabAwalpur the Chishtis are important though only one shrine, 
that at ChishtiAna, is held by them. Shaikh TAj-ud-Din, a grandson of 
BAwa Farid-ud-din, converted various RAjput tribes in BikAner and this 
brought him int<;^collision with the unconverted clans. They attacked 
him and the women of his household were swallowed up by the earth. 
A tower which marks the spot is visited by women who make vows 
there. Various stories associate Khwaja Nur Muhemmad MahArvi 
and BAba NAnak with the shrine of this saint, at which the Lakhweras 
and other Joiya septs make vows for sons, while Muhammadans in 
general after the ulisqd or prayer for rain sacrifiee goats &c, and 
Hindus offer a chintz cover to the tomb for restoration to health and 
distribute sugar and boiled grain as a thank-offering for rain.^ 

KhwAja Nur Muhammad was a Kharral PanwAr RAjput. Born 
in 1746 in the Shahr Farid il^qa of BahAwalpur, he obtained the 
hhildfat from MaulAna Fakhr-ud-Din Muhib-un- Nabi at Delhi and the 
name of Nur Muhammad from liis disciples as he was the perfect 
night ^ (of God). Better known as the Qibla-i-Alam, he performed 
countless miracles and could send his invisible body {wajud-i-zilli) 
where he liked. He appeared after death to read tliejandza at the 
funeral of a tnurtd, lie had 4 k/ialtfatt, Ntir Muhammad II of HAji- 
pur, QAzi Muhammad Aqil of Mithankot, Hafiz Muhammad JamAl of 
MultAn, and Khwaja Muhammad SulaimAn Khan of Sanghar. Their 
deputies in turn founded gaddis in BahAwalpur, Sindh and the Punjab, 
among them those of Muhammad Akbar at Rania iu IlissAr, Makhddm 
Sayyid Mahmud of Sitpiir and Muhibb-i-JahAniAn at Shahr Sultan, 
and others. This saint, who must bo classed as a Chishti, has thus 
exercised a profound inllueiice over the whole of the south-western 
Punjab.^ 

The shrine of Hujra Shah Mohkam in Montgomery is the subject 
of the TazHrdt4~Mohhanii^ compiled in 1747. The descent of its 
founder is thus given :—Ghaus Muhi-ud-Din Chishti, Abd-ur-RazAq, 
Sayyid Ali, S. Muhammad Mushtaq, S. Momani, Shams ud-Din (I and 
II), Zahur-ud-Diii, S, Sadr-ud-Din, Fateh UllAh, Zain-ul- Abidin, Ala- 
ud-Diu Surakh-posh, Taj Muhammad BudAuni auu BabA-ul-Haqq, 
BudAuni Hujrai, On the death of the last named, its founder, in 1565 

' History of LaharCi p. 187. 

* BahAwalpur Qateiieer^ pp. 174-5. 

X76-8. 
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Hs younger son Sh4h Mohkam was elected to succeed him. Bahi-ul- 
Haqq or Bah^wal Sher left Budaun and eettled on the bank of the Sutlej 
in a small village inhabited by Dhid By the miraculous use of 

his staff the saint caused the river, then divided into several streams, to 
flow in a single channel. Once he rode to Pdkpattan and tore off the 
tapestries from the tomb o£ Shaikh Paiid Badr-ud-Dm Shakarganj, by 
which apparent sacrilege he enabled that saint to attain the highest 
heaven, into which his entry had hitherto been impeded. Apparently 
this saint supported the cause of Humityun against the house of Sher 
Sh&h Sur, for in his restoration he entertained the emperor at a banquet 
for which a valuable horse presented to the saint by Akbar had been 
slaughtered. As late as the reign of Ranjit Singh, however, the parti* 
zans of the shrine seem to have carried on a religious war with those of 
Shaikh Farid. ^ This legend may give a clue to the significance of the 
shrines which have no roofs. In the Punjab Historical Society's Journal^ 
1914, pp 144-5, the present writer gave instances of bypsBthral shrines 
in the Punjab. To that list may be added the shrine of Khw^ja B4qi- 
billAh Naqshbandi at Delhi, and the Chishti Qutb^s at Mihrauli : 
the roofless tomb of Pir Aulia Ghori near Bahfi.durpur in MulMn® and 
that left incomplete in honour of Gnjarl, a sati in Nabha^! and doubt- 
less many other examples could be cited. These shrines are all Muham- 
madan — with the possible exception of the satt^s in Gurgaon — but they 
do not appear to be confined to any particular sect. Muhammad Latif 
says that hujra in Persian means ^ building, mosque or mausoleum with- 
out roof/® bat all roofless shrines are not styled kujra in the Punjab. 

Jawiya Shah whose is at Basti Kamboanwdli in Perozepur 
was a Machhi and a faq^tr of the Chishti school. Born in Perozepur city, 
he went to live in the Basti when it was founded, and was buried there. 
No fair is held. 

West of the town of II ansi are the tombs of the four Qutbs, Q,atb 
JamS,l*ud*din and his three descendants. Tradition makes * Sultin ' 
JamSl*ud-Din a scion of the Ghazni vidos who accompanied Mahmud or 
else Muhammad of Ghor in his invasions. The tomb of Ali Tajjdr, 
disciple of Qiitb-ud-Din stands in the enclosure. Ali Taj jar was his 
chief purveyor.<^ ^ The 2u(l Qutb was his son Hurhan-ud-Din, the 3rd 
Manawwar-ud-Din, and 'he 4tli Nur-ud-Din, Nur-i-Jalian. In another 
enclosure are the graves of the four Oiwans or sU'^jessors of the Qutbs 
whose descendants are still sajjada-uashins and known as tli (3 Diwan 
Sahibs. vShaky as the traditions are as to chronology the 1st Qutb is 
described as a disciple of Baba Paiid Shakarganj and the second as also 
a companion of H. Njzdin-ud-Din of Delhi. Hence the institution must 
be classed as a Chishti one, though it is possibly older in orlo'iu than the 
time of Bfiwa Faiid. 

^ A tribe otherwise nnknown. 

»P. N. Q., Ill, §i 692, 643 aud 732. 

3 Multda Q^azetteer, 1901-02, p. 123. 

* Vol. II, p. 812, infra, 

* Siit of Lahore, p. 166 , 

* So the HiagAT Gazetteer, 1904, p. 819. 
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Another tomb at HSnsi is that of Sayyid NiAmat Ullah Shahfd 
killed in Muhammad-ibn-Sdm's attack on the place, in 588 H. probably, i 
Tradition adds thnt he was present at the battle of Th^nesar and killed 
Khande lUo, brother of Prithi lUj. However this may be. the fair held 
in Chet vt his tomb is called the 7)iela4-neza or ffete of lances. His 
comrades who fell were buried at the Ganj Shahidan 3 kos from Hinsi. 

An interesting Chishti shrine at Gula in Hies^r is that of Miran 
Nan Bahdr— the name signifies eternal prosperity — a disciple of Bdba 
Farid of Shakarganj. On his return to Gula he was given some bricks, 
blessed by the curses of evil spirits, which he put into a mdri. Who- 
soever is affected by evil spiriLs or hysterical fits has only to put his 
head in the mdri to be rid of them. The date of the erection of the mdri 
is that of the annual fair. 

It is generally believed that the Ihdnqdh was built about 750 
years ago. Its administration is carried on by Miran^s descendants 
who are Tirmizi Sayyids, while the keeping of it clean rests with an 
old family of khddims. 

The fair begins on the pHranmdshi of Jeth sudi and lasts 2 
days longer. People affected as above are cured thus : — They are made 
to eat nirn leaves wetted in the oil of a burning lamp and then mado 
to put their head into the 7ndri‘ The evil spirit appears, talks, says 
why be troubled the man, prescribes a remedy and then departs. 

The khdnqdh of Sh^ih Kanm ud-Diii is attached to this shrine. 
It 18 about 500 yards from it. He was some relation of Miran Nau 
BahAris father. 

The shrine qfDdta Sher Bahlol— Tim salnt^s shrinelies a mile east 
of HissSr. His name was Abdul Hazzaq, Data Sher Bahlol being his 
laqi. In 1340 (757 H.) he lived where his shrine now stands in a 
wilderness which was the huntiiiij ground of Piroz Shdh Tughlaq, son 
of SdlAr Rajjah. a cousin of SultSn Muhammad Tughlaq. In 1840 
when Firoz Tuglilaq came here to hunt he was astonished to see Sher 
Bahlol living without wjf;er et<j. and had a wall built round what is 
now the town of Hissar and a canal brought from the Jumna to it. A 
mela is held on the 6th of Mubarram. On Thursdays and Sunday 
the Muhammadans and Hindus of Hissar gather there for zidrat 

The shrine of Shdh Junaid.— This shrine stands 300 yards south 
of the Nagauri gate of the town. It comprises a small gumbad, a 
mosque, a well in the compound and some other tombs of the saint^s 
relatives. Junaid, son of Chandan and grandson of Mahmud was a 
native of Ajad ban (now Pakpattan) and a descendant of B^ba Fand 
Shakarganj. An inscription in Arabic on the shrine runs— ^ Built on 
the first of Rabi-ul-Awal 927 H. (1510 A. D,): here lies Junaid bin 
Chandan^ Every year a meh is held on 27th Ramzan. 

The shrine of Ismail Shdh. — This shrine stands close to the 
western side of the town. Ismail Sh^h settled here in 1800 A.D., and 
by his high character achieved such popularity that many became his 
^ BpigrapUa IndthMoitemioa, p. 19 . 
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diiciples, many villages in Bikteer were assigned to him and other 
states also gave him a yearly income. 

The shrine of the Ghihl Hdjiz . — This shrine is called that of the 
forty reciters of the Quran who were 40 wandering darwesh of Bagh- 
dad. Arriving here in 1840 A. D. in the reign of Firoz Sh6h Tnghlaq 
they settled at the place where the shrine now stands to enjoy the society 
of Data Sher Bahlol. All 40, it is said, were buried in one and the same 
tomb after they had been put to the sword by the Dogars of Agroha, 

Two shrines exist in Sirsa — one called Abu Shakur Silrai and the 
other Shaikh Allah DAd Sdhib. The former, a native of ^ Salam;: ii\ 
Arabia, came here in the time of SiilMn Mahmud Ghaznawi. A v^p^y 
learned darwesh, he belonged to the Ibrdhim sect founded by Ibr&hfm 
of Balkh who abandoned his kingdom and used to live in solitude in 
the hills. He wrote a work, called the Tamhtd, on purity of mind. 
The l4th Shabdn is the date for the mela at the shrine The four 
cupolas one on each side of the shrine are called the fo\\wchilds : — 
of Baba Parid Shakarganj, Baha-ul Haqq-wdd-Din Zakaria Multdni, 
Sayyid Jaldl and B^iba Ninak— since these four came herp at different 
times and spent some time in meditation on Abu ^hakur Silmi. 

A yearly fair is held at Palla in tahsib Nutt, in the AidnqdA of 
Khwdja Musa Chishti on the 27th and 28th of Jamfidi-ul-awwal. The 
kkdnqdn was built by KliwAja Abdul Samad, a descendant of Kb. 
Musa in 1142 H.; and the buildings atta(died to it by Naw^b Shams- 
ud-Din Khan of Ferozepur-Jhirka. The grave is of white marble 
enclosed on all sides by a marble palisade, but open on the top. Sur- 
rounding the mazdr are some houses in which people can put up. There 
are two gates, one to the east* the other to the soutli. The management 
vests in the Quraishi Shaikhs of Italia, the deseendpjits of Shaikh Miisa. 
In the fair each person offers a pice to the mizar and also reofi or 
hatdshas with one pice The following offerings are also made ; — 

Cloth from 5 to 100 yards to cover the grave, a jkdfu (broom) 
which is deemed to possess the virtue of removing pimples from the 
skin, maltda (bread mixed witli qM and sugar) and milk and curd. No 
other shrine is connected with this. 

At the tomb of Sh&h Chokha^ or Sayyid Akhar Ali a fair is held 
every chdnd^rdt oi the Muhammadan montli of Jamddi-ul-awal, ending 
on the 8th of that month, in this wise : — When the new moon is seen 
a drum is beaten and the tomb is lit up. Every subsequent evening 
and morning a gathering iox faUhd hliwdni takes place and sometimes 

1 The saint of the Meos^ see Vol. Ill, p. 84, infra. A still more curious Chishti 
shrine is described below 

The hhdnqdh of Dilda Tim Shah at Tiakhhilji in Forozepur has a fair on the 4th Hip 
every year. The story is that Dada Yatfm Si«ah was a Chishti juggler. He came from 
Ajmer and settled in Marapali in Mnktsar some 12o years ag'>. Thence he was brought 
to Lakh»h4ji l)y Kalu and Lakha, pogars. He had a disciple named Sayyid Lakhan Shah 
Bukhfiri. On theday of the fonndatiou of Lskhah iji. Dada Yatim Shah breathed his 
last. The fair is attended by some 200 men and gawdis or singers are invited to it. 
Some of the visitors go into a trance by waving their heads violently. Faq{ts are fed free 
with bread, rice and meat. Bahidur Sh4h, Qureshi, is its mafdwar^ 8acces«(ion is 

governed by natural relationship, but in the absence of a son, the inheritance wonld pass 
to a chela. Lamps are lit every Thursday night, when people offer cash, or sweets. The 
hhdnqdh of Lakhan Shdh is connected with this. 
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verses are also sung. The dram is beaten five times each day. Faqfn , 
and shopkeepers encamp on plots of ground from Ist to 3rd of Jamadi- 
ul-awal, and shops are opened on the 4th. The faiiha^hhw&nt is finished 
on the 6th, and the fair ends on the 8th. Forty or even fifty thousand 
people of every sect visit this fair. 

Sayyid Akbar Ali was a Charkalot Meo. Chokha means 'good^ 
and probably the saint was so called on account of his miracles. Th^ 
tomb is said to have been built in the reign of Akbar, but its kkddim% 
stale that the Persian phrase sanni-zuhdk the year of its found- 

ation which would thus be 989 H., but the words are meaningless. 

The tomb is enclosed by walls on all four sides, the outer walls being 
about iOO yards long, and 6 or 6 yards high, with two gates, one in the 
northern, the other in the southern wall. The nanbdt or drums are kept 
at these gates. In both these walls are smaller doors for the con venience 
of the public. Inside all the four walls are hnjrds and ddldns in which 
visitors to the fair put up. Between the outer and inner walls are many 
small tombs in which shop-keepers set up booths during the fair. In 
the north-western corner is a small mosque without a dome. The inner 
circuit has two gates, one in the southern, the other in the western wall. 

Inside it are two ddldn^, known as the bdra-dari. Under one is a 
tah^khdna and there are five or six small graves in the courtyard. At 
the north-eastern corner is a small roofless mosque in the form of an 
idgdhn North of the tomb stands a large mosque in which the (),nr&n 
is read. Behind this mosque is a three doored room built of red sand- 
stone, which seems to be new for the middle door has an inscription in 
Hindi.^ In the inner circuit is a large stone tomb. Above it is a large 
egg-shaped dome surmounted by a golden kalan^ This tomb has two 
doors, one to the south, the other to the east, Inside this building is 
the grave of Shah Chokha covered with a green cloth kept in position 
by a few stones {mUfar^h). Inside the building on the northern wall 
hang a stick, a wooden bow, a stone hantha, two wooden swords (one of 
them a khdnda), 5 small glass beads, and an iron bead known as ‘ the 
simurgh^s egg ^ By the grave are two Qurdns, two iron candelabra 
and an iron fahlsoz. 

The administration of the temple vests in the villagers who style 
themselve.^ descendants of 8hdh Chokha. All the klMimz are Chishtis, 

Every Thursday at the fdtika-khwdni lobdn or incense is burnt. The 
tomb of the ptr or religious teacher of Sh4h Chokha is said to bo at 
NSrnaul in Patiala, 

All that can be ascertained of Shdh Ahmad Chishti is that he Qnrgioa, 
was the son of Shah Ismail. His father came to reside at Sajwdri 
from Uaana in the Balaadshahar District. After his death Sh&h 
Ahmad Chishti took his gaddi. His fame rests upon a tradition that 
ence a Bar^jdra bringing valuable goods from abroad met him,^ Shih 
Ahmad aefced him what they wwe. The Banjfi.ra named some inferior 
joods. Sh^h' Ahmad said ^ Yes. It must be what you say ^ When 
ihe BanjSra reached his destination and opened the goods he found 
)hat they had been transformed into what he had misrepresented 
ihem to be to the Shaikh. He came back to him and begged for 

l^ewal Mm, ion of SiUg Rdm, KMl of Mating Si 1840. 

m 
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pardon, wbict was granted and tbe goods were restored to their origi* 
nal condition. So the Banjdra had this shrine raised to the Shaikh’s 
memory. It is much worshipped by people of the surrounding villages 
some of whom have assigned lands to it. Nawfib Murtaza Khan assigned 
4 or 5 hundred higliat. The pepole of Mahalla Qfoungoydu in Palwal 
generally have their children shaved at this place. The annual festival 
takes place on l*2th Rabi-ul-awwal. 

The influence of the Chishtis has penetrated into parts of the hills. 
Thus at the khdnqaii of Bara Bhfti is the shrine of Abd us-SalAm, a 
Chishti, founded by a R4j& of Nasrota. Its fair is held on a Thursday 
in the light half of Jeth, 

Thb QAbiuia Order.^ 

Abdul Qfidir Jil^ni was born at Gilfin orJilan in Persia in 1078 
A. D. His titles were Pirdn-i-Pir, Ghaus-ul-Azim, Ghaus-us Samdtoi, 
Mahbdb-i-Subh^ni, Mirdn Muhay-ud-Din, Sayyid Abdul Qddir Jfldni, 
Hasan-ul-Hu8saini.2 Abdul Gddir JilanPs nephew (bhd^\ja) was Sayyid 
Ahmad Kabir (not Qabir) the founder of the Rafai or Gurzmdr 

fagin. 

Abdul Qddir is said to have left his tooth-brush at Ludhiana. It 
has grown into a nm tree at his shrine which stands in an open space 
near the fort. His fair is called Roshani and begins on the 11th of 
Rabi-us-sdni. Hindu as well as Muhammadan villages light lamps at 
his shrine and women desirous *of offerings make offerings at it, Jdts 
also bring cattle to it and make them jump for luck, The fair lasts 3 
or 4 days and songs of all sorts are sung by the ever-moving crowds 
both night and day. Prostitutes frequent it. 

But the following local account of the fair makes no mention of 
Abdul Qddir or of the ntm tree and assigns a very different origin to 
the shrine : — 

The Roshani Fair is the most famous In Ludhiana. It is held in 
that town at the ihdnquJi of the ^ Pir Sahib ^ and people of all classes, 
mostly Muhammadans with some Hindus, attend it. Beginning on 
the 10th of Rabi II it should end on the 12th but it generally goes oii 
for a week, more people visiting it at night than by day. Visitors 
present cash, sweetmeats, goats, milk, cowries &c,, as they think fit. 
Every Thursday too there is a small gathering at the khdnqdk^ especial- 
ly of Muhammadans. This Pir was Sayyid Muhammad, progenitor of 
the Sufi Sayyids of LudhiSna. At the site of the khdnqdh he practised 

1 See Vol. Ill, p. 431. 

• Herklot’g Qanoon^e^Islam, y, 156, 

* Ih^ pp. 157 and 193. Abdul Q4dir QDani was tbe son of Abi Salih and a diBoiple of 

12th February Shaikh Abu Sa*id. Born cn the 1st Ilamz4u 470 H,, at the age of 18 he left GiI4u for Bagh- 
1166 A.D. ddd where he began his studies, and in 521 H. he began to preach. More than 70,000 

people are said to have attended his lectures. He could talk with the Invisible (Rijal-i- 
ghaib^ as well as with Khizr, and performed many unique miracles. Many saints, who had 
lived before him had prophesied concerning him. He died on 9th Rabi II, 661 H., at the 
age of 90 and was buried at Baghddd : Khaztmt-uUAsfia, I, pp. 94-9 ; Saf^naUulrAulia, 
pp. 43-56. For a hymn to Abd'nl-Qidir Jilani see Temple’s Legends of the Punjab, II, p. 
153,^ The tale of the miraculous reicu^ of the drowning bridegroom by the saint may be 
purely allegorloil. The saint’s chief f^teis celebrated on the ydrhi Lilith {gydrvin) of 
Rabi, II t ib, p. 168, citing Herklot’s Qanoon-edsldm, p. 165//. 
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Mia for 40 days shut up in a hot. At its close Jiis disciples came to . 
revere him and thus the Roshani fair was instituted. Sayyid 
Muhammad was a 'khalifa of Hazrat Hujat-ul-Aulia Shaikh D4dd 
Gangd. From the Hadiqd Ddudi it appears that he was contemporary 
with Alamgir and probably the khdnqdh was founded in his reign. 

Its mangement vests in the descendants of Sayyid Muhammad, and 
for its service onp or two mujdwats or faqin are employed. 

In imitation of this fair, another Roshani fair is held at Rdipur in 
Ludhidna tahsil on the same date, but it only lasts a day and a night. 

It is held at Pir Daulat Shdh^s khinqdh^ and his disciples (murld$) 
gather there. 

Brown gives various details regarding the Qddiris. According 
to him Abdul Qidir's title was SuItan-uhAulia or sovereign of the 
(saints).^ The insigne of the Qddirfs is the rose, because once 
the Shaikh -uUSa^id Abdul Qfidir GildnP was directed by Khizr to 
go to Baghdad and on his arrival the Shaikh (apparently the chief of 
the town) sent him a cup full of water to signify that as the town was 
already full of holy men it had no room for him. But the saint put 
a rose in the (?up, although it was the winter season^ to signify that 
Baghdad could find a place for him. He was then admitted to the 
city. Abdul -Q .‘id ir represents the atwdr^i*8ctV a or seven paths.* The 
initiatory rites mnUya'at of a murid include the baV at or giving of the 
right hand clasped in the Shaikh^s right hand with the two thumbs 
raised up against each otlier.^ 

The Qidiris have three grades of dirwesh^ tlie murids khalifa, and 
8haikh. The khalifa is the shaikh* s vicar, e.g. Shaikh Ismail or Rumi, 
originally a Khalwaltl, became the khalifa of Abdul Qadir. Sir Richard 
Burton was initiated into this4)rder, first as a shaikh^ then as a mimhid^ 
or one allowed to admit murids or apprentices.* 

Tin Q^ddiria methods and practices. 

In the Qadiria method of contemplation the disciple is instructed 
to attain union with God or reach to Him by the practices of yak^ 
zarbi^ dti-zarhiy seh-zarhi and chahdr-zarbi, four methods of repeating . 
the name of AlUh, and he must recite His name in a voice so pitched 
as not to arouse sleeping people. In yak^zarbi he repeats the word 
Allah with' a certain pitch and length of voice from the heart and throat 
with emphasis once and then stops until his breathing is regulated and 

i Brown, The Dervishes, p. 80. 

•li., p. 89, apparently Abdul- ul-QAdir himself or one of his succoBsors. 

®There are 7 names of Alldh, used in aiJer, each having its peculiar light, prayer and 
nximber of times which it must be repeated 

1. U-illabi-ill-Ullab, blue, 100,000 times.' 

2. AlUh the Hsmi jaltl or beauteous name, yellow, 78,586 times. 

3. Ismi Hu, red, 44,630. 

4. Ismi Hai, white, 20,092. 

5. W4hid, green, 93,420* 

6. Aziz, black, 74,644. 

7. Wadud.no light, 30,202. 

These numbers total 447,574, but their mystical signiScance not staM. It used 
to be necessary to recite the names the above numbef^ of times in order to qualify for the 
degree of Shaikh. 

♦r5.,p. 95. 

s Al^Midina, I, p, 14. 



then he recites the word AlIAh and so on* In %ikT dd^starhi he sits in 
the posture of namdz (prayer) and recites the name of All&h once turn- 
ing his head to the right and again in the heart.^ In zikr seh^zzrbt he 
sits cross-legged and recites * All^ih * first to the right, next to the left 
n.Tid thirdly in the heart with a loud voice. In zikr chahdr^zarM he 
idts cross-legged and recites Alldh first on the right side, then on the 
left, thirdly in the heart and fourthly in front with a loud voice. They 
are also taught to pronounce the words la^Ildh i-Illilla in a certain 
way sitting with eyes closed. 

The nine Qddiria orders are the : — 

1. Habibi, from KhwAja Habib of Ajmi. 

2. Tafuri, from KhwAja Bayazfd of Bustfim.^ 

8, Siqti, from Khwaja Imdm Sirri, and Siqti.^ 

4>. Karkhi, from Khwdja Mardf Karkhi. 

6. Junaidi, from Khwdja Junaid of Baghdad. 

6. Gazrdni, from Khwaja Najm-ud-Din Kubru. 

7. Tdsi, from Khwaja Abd^l-Parah Tartdsi. 

8. Pirddsi, from Khvvdja Abu S^iid Khizri. 

9. Suharwardi from .Khwdja Abu Najib Suharwardi. 

Like the Chishtia the Qdcliria order is divided into two sub-orders, 
the Razdqia from Shahzada Abdul Bazaq and the Wah'ibia from Shah- 
zdda Abdul Wabab. 


The following is a list of Clidiria shrines : 


Name, 

Maulina Ghaus AH Sihib 
Sbdh Qumais or Qumes 
Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus 
Mir Sayyid Shah Piroz 


Place, 


^ This and the J unaidi are not always given 


Tarikh-uhAulia and the Anwar uUArifin the 14 Sufi orders are : — 


Nijri year 
of birth, 

Pdnipat in Karndl. 

Sddhaura in AmbAla. 

Uch in Jhang 
Lahore (Dandi 
Gardan) 

as Sufi orders. But 


923 


933 

as given in the 


1 . 


8 . 

4 . 

6 . 

6 . 

7. 


Karkhi> 

Siqti, 

Junaidi, 

Gazrdni, 

Tdsi, 

Salirwardi, and 
Firddsi. 

Bayazid, founder of the Tifuri, 
His full name was Taifi^r bin Isa 
Whatever attains to God, he held. 


8 , 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 

14. 


Zaidi, 

Aydzi, 

Adhumi, 

Hobari, 

Chibliti, 

Habfbi, 

Tafdri, 

Bustam is a village near Wad, a city in Persia, 

Tafdri or Taifuri order, was an interesting personality. 

or Abu Yazfd and his Sufism made him a true pnntheist. , , 

becomes God and his sanctity was such that he wrought miracles and wounds inflicted on his 
person wheu in a state of ecstasy appeared on the bodies of those who inflicted thorn. His 
townsmen feared his super uatnral power and cast him out of their city seven times, bnly to 
receive him back again. A tenet he inculcate! was that loving-kindness should be shown 
not only to men but to animals and the story goes that once he and his friend Qasim carried 
an ant away from its home unnoticed in their belongings. At Qasim*s request Bayazid set 
out to restore it to its home whereupon a halo encircled his hand and the inhabitants cf 
Shabrud and Bostdm fonght for possession of his person. Qasim was killed in the fray and 
when Bayazfd on his return learnt of his death he rebuked his townsmen so vehemently, 
that they stoned him to death. Both he and Q4sim are buried at Bustdm: William 
Jackson, From Constantinople to the Nome of Omar Khayyam, pp. 200>1. For a sketch 
of Bayazfd BustamPs life and teaching see Claud Field, Mystics and Saints of Islam, 
pp. 62 ff ; and for Habib Ajami, pp. 79 ff, 

» The Siqti and Karkhi orders have long ceased to be so called, and their followers 
find a plaoe undar the Qidiri order in all boolw on Sdfi history written in Persian or Urdu. 
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Sayyid Abdul QidirlT ,,, 

Sayyid Mohammad Hazdri^ 
Mfrdn Sayyid Mubink 
Shdh Latif Barri 

Sayyid Baha-od-din ... 

Sayyid Hamid Gaoj Bakhsb... 
Sb. Daud 
Sh. Bahlol 
Sh. Abu IshAq 

Sayyid Muhammad Nur ... 

Sayyid Musa 

Sh. Hussain (Ldl Hussain) ... 
Sh;^b Shams-ud-Dfn 
Shdh Khair-ud- D in 
Sh. Muhammad Tahir ^ 

Sh. Muhammad Mfr (Midn Mir) 
Sayyid Shah Bildwal 
Sh. Madhuri ... 

KhwSja IlihAri 

Shiih Sulaiman ,,, 

Sayyid Jdn Muhammad 
Sayyid Abdul Tlaz?dq 
Sh. Shdh Muhammad fMulla 
Shdh) ' ... 

Sh. Haji Muhammad 

Sayyid Hasan 
SbAh Fiaza 
In^it Shdh 

Sh. Muhammad Fazal ... 

Shdh Pir Muhammad 



Uch in Jhan^ .• 

940 

Near Miin Mir roa<i 942 

Uch in Jhang ... 

956 

Nurpur in Rdwal- 

pindi 

950 

Hujra 

978 

Uch in Jhang 

978 

Shergarh 

982 

Chiniot 

988 

Mozang (Lahore) 

986 

Chdnidn in Lahore 

988 

Multdn 

1001 

Lahore 

1008 

Do. 

1021 

Do. 

1024 

Do 

1040 

Do^ 

1045 

Outside Lahore 

1046 

Near Lahore 

1166 

Near Mi n Mfr’s 

shrine 

1060 

Bhilo wal 

1065 

Near Garhi town 

1065 

Lahore 

106'. 

Outside Mfdn 

Mfr^s tomb 

1069 

Chhani ^ahanpdl 

in GujrSnwdla .. 

1103 

Peshiwar 

1015 

Lahore 

1118 

Do 

1141 

Batdia 

1151 


Naudiahra in Guj- 


Sliah Muliammad Gaus 
Sh, Abdul B/ahman 

Sayyid Bahli Shah 
Sli. Abdulla Shah 
Sh. Ghulam Hussain 


Sh. Qaisar Shah 
Sh. Lahe Sh4h 


rfit ... 1152 

Lahore .. 1162 

Birhi in Gujr^n- 
w41a ... 1153 

Kasur ... 1171 

Mozang in Lahore 1212 
Wayanw4li in Guj- 
rinwala ... 

Ditto 
Lahore 


1260 
1283 
1253 

’ The Hazuri family of Lahore is so called beoaiiso its disciples are, it is believed^ 
quickly admitted into the presence of the Prophet. Oiigiaally of Gh^* it settled at Uch 
mig^rated to Lahore under SUih Jahan. Their tomb has two domes and in it are buried 
Muhammad Hazuri and his sou Shdh Ndr-ud-D£u, and Jan Muhammad and his son Sarwar 
p Muhammad, who died in 1708, was a man of profound learnings : Hiat of Lahort, 

Tdhir Bandagi, who is buried at Lahore, bis native plane, was a disciple of 
this Shaikh Ahmad. ^ 



Some Qddiria taints. 

The pedigpree of the saint Sh&h dames makes him a descendant of 
Abdur*dAdir Jildni through a son of his named Abd*ur-Razz&q who is 
otherwise not known. Shah dumes most probably flourished in the 16th 
century as tradition connects him with Akbar and with HumAyun^s wars 
a^nst Sikandar^Sh^h Sur, though even so his birth cannot be carried 
back to 1425 as in the genealogy.^ His cult is said to be connected with 
Bihir and three large fairs are held^ one in that Province^ one at Ludhifina 
and a third at Sddlmara itself. 

Shdh Bil&wal, son of S^aid Usman, son of S^aid Isa, who came 
from Herit to India with Humiydn when he reconquered India with 
Persian aid, was a disciple of Sh. Shams-ud-Din dadiri and a tutor of 
Maulavi A'bul Fateh. He died in 1636 A. D. and was first buried 
beneath a high dome on the banks of the Ravi, but on account of that 
river^s encroachments Paqfr Azfz-ud-Din 200 years later exhumed his 
body and re-buried it a kos east of Lahore. The coffin was found sus- 
pended to the roof by an iron hook and the body in perfect preservation. 
The fort of Shaikhupura with its environs was held in jdgtr by this 
Sayyid.^ 

Shah Shams-ud-Din who predicted Shah Jahan's accession was 
also a dadiri and offerings are made to his shrine in fulfilment of vows 
[mannat). He died in 1613 A. D. and Shdh Jahin constructed his 
tomb.® 

The tomb of Sh4h Raza, described as belonging to the Shattaria 
dadiria family,^ is on a platform in an open courtyard. Sdfjs assemble 
at the annual fair held at this khdngdh^ to sing hymns when in the 
ecstatic state. Shdli Raza died in 1706 A. D. and disciple Shah 
Inayatulla had as his disciple, the famous poet Bhulla Shah. 

Sh4h Jamil described as a dadiri Sahrwardi who died in 1650 A.D. 
has a tomb at Icbhra near Lahore. It is on a mound, in the form of a 
battery and so is called the Damdama Shah Jamal. His brother Shah 
Kamal is buried in the adjoining village of Vona. When Jamdl used 
to sit on this damdama the ladies of the royal household could be seen 
bathing in Jahangir's tank close by, so they objected, but the faqir in 
a curse predicted that neither palaces nor tank should remain. Never- 
theless in a fit of wa^d or ecstasy he danced so hard that 5 storeys of the 
building sank below the ground, and so reduced the height of the 
damdama that people could not see the ladies bathing from it and only 
the present two storeys of his shrine remained.® 

The Pir Dastgir. 

Sh4h Muhammad Ghaus, whose shrine is at Lahore, is held is great 
esteem from Delhi to PeshSiwar. He died in 1739. His father, Said 

^ Given in Temple’s Legends, III, pp. 92*3, where a full account of the saint*# mimoles 
and history will be found, 

^ of Lahore, p. 159, He was uotod for his charities and established an alms- 
house : p. 59. 

» li., pp. 201-2. 
pp. 200*1. 
pp. 200*1. 
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Hasan, whose tomb at Feshfiwar is also much respected, was a lineal 
descendant of the Plr Dastgir.i 

The descendants of the Pir Dastgir include some patron saints of 
ind Qstrial castes or at least of local guilds. Thus at Lahore Ffroz Shih 
GiMni, a disciple of Shih Alam, became the saint of the Dandfgars or 
hher&dii (turners). He died in 1527 A. D. and was succeeded by Shaikh 
Abdulla. Similar saints are known in other parts of the Moslem world. 
Thus Abu Zrdaima is the patron saint of the seas about the Gulf of 
Suez. He watches over the safety of mariners, sipping coffee, brought 
raw from Mecca by green birds and prepared by angels : Burton, *^7- 
Maiinat I, p. 199. 

But other patron saints do not appear to be so regarded. Thus 
Hassu Teli, a saint contemporary with L^il Husain, is essentially the saint 
of the oilmen and bis tomb is the scene of an annual fair. His shop 
too, at which he sold corn, is still respected and a lamp is lit daily at 
his residence. He was a disciple of Shah Jamal Qddiri whose tomb 
is at Icbhra, and he died in 1593 A. D.^ Shaikh Musa was an dhangar 
or ironsmith and his tomb is revered by people of that occupation. Once 
it is said, a Hindu woman brought him a spindle to straighten. Smit- 
ten by her beauty he forgot it and when she taunted him he replied 
that in looking at her he was only contemplating the maker’s skill and 
taking the spindle he passed it over his eyes which remained unhurt 
while it turned into pure gold. The woman embraced Isldm and her 
tomb is close to his. He died in 1519 A. D.’ 


The dyers of Lahore similarly affect the tomb of Ali Rangrez which 
is also that of his brothers Wali and Bahu.‘‘ 


Pir Hadi, the ‘shewer of the way’, is much reverenced by the 
Khojas of Lahore.*’ His pedigree is : — 


S. Shams-ud-Din Tabriz 
S. Abdul Qldir 

r i T 

Pir Hildi lldhnuma. Mohsin Sh^h. Abdulla Shah. 

Sh4h Chiriigh (Abdul Razz,ik), a descendant of the Pir Dastgir, has 
a lofty tomb at Lahore, erected by Aurangzeb. It is the scene of an 
annual fair.® 

The Qalandart. 

The Qallandars,’' ^cording to Brown, are not an order. One of the 
darvesh of the Qadiris was named Shdhbsz-i-Qalandari and another 


pp. 168-69, 

« Ib., pp. 202-03. 

* XJ., pp. 204-05. 

♦ Ih, p. 209. 

* 15., p. ?08. 

• lb*, p, 193. 

The Sh4h Baz settled on the Peshawar border mav 
be this Shlhbii, the Qidiri. The shrine of Sh4h Ohokha/ as already stated, is held by 
^hlshti hbddim, ' 
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of tlie MaulaviB was called Shams-ud-Din Tabriz! Ctalandan.^ But 
the Qalaridars also appear to be connected \5nth the Bektashis some 
of whom wear the cap called Shdhbaz-i-Qalandari which is^ said to 
have been assumed by the Shdh, Adham, of Balkh and which is there- 
fore called Adhami.^ 

The Suhaewardi Order. 

The account given of the foundation of this order in Vol III, 
p. 4^32, is almost certainly incorrect. It was founded either by Shaikh 
Shih4b-nd-Din Suharwardi who died in 682 H.and is entombed at Bagh- 
dad (and not in the fort of Multan, as erroneously stated in that art.) 
or by Shaikh Zia-nd-Din)."^ Shaikh Shih^b-ud-Din's disciple Bahd-ud- 
Din Zakaria is buried in the fort at Multdn and hence is sometimes called 
BahA-ud«Dfn Zakaria MultAni."^ Suharwardi comes from Suharward, a 
village in the Oxus valley. 

At initiation into the Suharwardi order the murs/iid or spiritual 
guide first bids the disciple repent his siiis, great and small. He is then 
directed to recite 6 kaltmas and to attain to full conviction of the true 
faith, to recite the namdz regularly and to observe the fasts (roza ) . 
This is called murid ^to become disciple.^ Jalil-ud-Din, MaulAna 

Rum, author of the Masnawi, belonged to this order. He was born at 
Balkh about 1207 A. His parents claimed descent from Abu Baki, 

^The Dervishes, p. Si: lirown however also p^ives the tradition that the QaVandars 
were founded in Spain and says the title means ‘ pure gold ’ ; p. 24il. 

^Th., p. 160. 

*Ifafhat. p, 873. Sh. Shihlb-ud-Dfn did not come to India. It wa*? Sh. Bahdwal 
Pin who came t*^ Multan : vide Khatinat^uDAsfia, Vol. II p. 19. The nightingale of 
Shiraz S<idi was the disciple of S. Shahdb : vide Nafhat, p. 441. Shaikh Zi4-ud-Dln was a 
son of Najih Suharwardi, uncle of Shaikh Sbnhdh-ud- Din Suharwardi. Shahab-ud-Pfn*s 
tomb is in Baghdad. Gh5zi-ud-Dln Kh^n Plroz .Tang Bahadar, father of the first Niz4m of 
Haidarabid, was a grandson of Alam Shaikh, a saint and scholar of Samarqand who 
claimed descent from Sh. Shahab-ud-Pln : Ssrkar, op. cit., p. 92. 

*rhe learned Shaikh Baha-ud-Dfn Zikarla Multdni, son of Wailh-ud-DIn, was one ot the 
greatest saints of his time. A disciple of Shaikh Shihdb-ud-Dln Umar Suharwardi of Bagb* 
ddd, ho received the garment of succession from him. The mildness of his rnture earned 
him the title of Baha-ud-Din, the ‘ angel His miiacles were numerous and Bdba Parld 
Shakarganj addressed him as the Shaikh-ul-IsUm. When Sultan Sharas-ud-Dln Altamsh 
became king, Sultdn Nasir-ud-Dln Qabacha. governor of Multdn, Uch and Sind planned a 
rebellion against him. Learning this Baha-ud-Din Zikarla and Qdzi Sharf-nd-Dln wrote to 
inform Aitamsh of his intentions but their letters were intercepted by Qabacha. In 
revenge he sent for the writers and placing the letters before them asked if they were 
theirs, Qdzi Sharf-ud- Din admitted their authorship and was straightway V^eheaded, but 
Baha-nd-Dln declared that he had written them by a divine command, and they contained 
nothing but the truth. Overawed by his words Qabacha begged his forgiveness and let him 
go. He died on Thursday the 7th Saffar 6BdH: Safinatul Aulin,pp. 114-5; Aehar-i* 
Ahrar, pp. Farishta, Persian text, pp. 404-9; Khaeinatvl AeAa, 11, pp. 19-2diand 

Beale, Miftah-vUTawdrikh, Peislan text, p. 62. 

® Described as ^ the greatest pantheistic writer of all ages,^ Jalal-ud-Dln died in 1272 
A.D., 7 years after Dante^s birth, and did not live to finish the Masnawi, His teaching is 
summed up in his last charge to his disciples : — * I bid you fear God openly and in secret; 
guard against excess in eating, drinking and speech ; keep aloof from evil companionship; 
be diligent in fasts and self-renunciation and bear wrongs patiently. The best man is he 
who helps his fellow-men, and the best speech is a brief one which leads to knowl^ge. 
Praise be to God alone !* He bade man choose a ptr to represent for him the Unseen God. 
His praise of the reed flute has made it one of the principal instTuments in the melancholy 
music which accompanies the dancing of the Maulavi darv$8h. * It is a picture of the Stifi 
or enlightened man, whose life is, or ought to he, one long lament over his separation from 
the Godhead, for which he yearns till his purified spirit is re-absorbed into the Supreme 
Unity. We are here reminded of the words of Nuvalis, < Philosophy lis, probably speaking 
home sickness ; the wish to be everywhere at home \ Field, ep, cU,, pp. 143 
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&ther*in-Iaw and suoo^gSor of Mabammad. He liad a mysterioos 
friend in Shams-ud-Din of Tabriz. Jaldl characterised Shams-ud-DIn as 
a great alchemist and as a schola^f in every science known to man, who 
had renounced them all to devote himself to the study and contempla- 
tion of the mysteries of Divine love. It would seem that under his 
influence JaUl instituted religious dancing or hdlhhelnd amongst his 
disciples and on this account they earned the name of dancing darvisAes. 
Shams met his death, it is said, during such a religious entertainment. 

According to Petit the Suharwardi cover themselves with many 
pieces of different stuffs to remind them that ^ man is ever naked and 
observed by God But he also observes that their many-coloured cos- 
tume represents the Infinite variety of the creatures placed by God at 
man^s service. 

Shaikh Shams-ud-Din Tabrizi, whose real name was Muhammad, 
was the son of Ali, son of Malik Ddda. Some say he was the disciple 
of Shaikh Abubakr Silla-B4f Tabrizi ; others that Kam^l Khujandi or 
Shaikh Rukn-ud-Din Sanjasi was his father. Born to saintshiphe fasted 
for 40 days without a break even when a mere boy. Mauldna Jalal-ud- 
Din Kami had great faith in him. Once, it is said, Shaikh Shams-ud- 
Din reached Baqunia and found Jalal-iid-Dm sitting by a tank with 
some books busy teaching. xAiter exchanging a few words with the 
Maulana the Shaikh threw the books into the tank. The MauUna was 
grieved to lose the books and said that some of them were rare and had 
belojiged to his father, so the Shaikh put his hand into the water and 
took out all the boolts which were quite dry. The MauUna thus beoame 
his disciple. One night the Shaikh was talking to the Mauliua In a 
private room, when a man came to the door and called him out. The 
Shaikh at once stood up and bidding farewell to the Maulana said that 
men had come to kill him. As soon as the Shaikh went out seven men 
attacked him with daggers, but when he uttered a cry they all fell 
unconscious on the ground. On recovering they saw nothing but a few 
drops of blood, but no trace of the Shaikh could be found. It is not 
known where he was buried as his tomb is stated to be at two or three 
different places. His death occurred in 645 H. 

The waztr of Qoula had built a college and himself took part in 
tho dancing at the opening ceremony, bub ho discourteously collided with 
Shams-ud-Din iluriiig the performance. Confusion resulting the police 
of the Sultan were called in and they led Shams-ud-Din away and put 
him to death withoul further inquiry. Jaldl-ud-Din wrote this strange 
sentence on the door of Shams-ud-Din^s lodging — ^ This is the abode of 
the loved one of Elias, on whom be peace/ Jal4l-iid-DIn^s disciples 
followed their leaderis example and practised dancing as a spiritual exer- 
cise but equally naturally strong objection was raised against it as 
being only worthy of mad men, the objectors going so far as to take 
legal advice which declared dancing, music and singing unlawful. Some 
of his chief disciples aver that his reason for instituting musical services 
in his order was that God had a great regard for the Roman people. 
Many objections were raised against dancing and religious ecstaoies but 

^ ^ Xff ConfirMi Mni 0 lman 0 a, pp. 44 (oltiog Senouiii In KIniit p. 210) and 45. 

m 
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t*b9 order now declares that hdl khe^na is lawful^ tboagh the 

oilier orders deeUre these practices unlawful. 

Shaikh Shams-ud-Din Tabrizi, whose tomb is at Mult&n, is a differ- 
ent saint. He was a MusaVi Say^id and his descendants who profess 
Shi'a tenets are known as Shamsi Sayyids: Khazimt-ul-Anfiya^ II, pp. 
268-70 ; Safinat^ul-AuUya^ p. 179. 

This order is closely connected with Multan. It is the home of an 
important Shi^a family who call themselves descendants of a skint of 
Mult&n named Shams Tabriz to whom in 1787 A.D. a large tomb was 
built. The name Shams, * Sun is peculiarly appropriate to the saint of 
a place like Multan, one of the hottest in India, and the story goes that 
the sun broiled a fish for him there when be was denied food by the 
citizens. Moreover the legend of the celebrated Shams-ud-Din Tabrizi, 
who was killed at Qonia in 1247 A.D., was flayed alive and wandered 
about for four days afterwards with his skin in his band, is also told of 
this Shams- ud-DiiJ of Vfultan^ though his principal attribute is that he 
brought the sun nearer to the world at that place than any where else 
on earth. ^ The Shi^a guardians of the shrine indeed declare that the 
name Shams Tabrez is an error and that his real name is Shams-taprez 
or ^heafcf giving 


The following is a list of shrines of the Suharwardia order 


Name, 


Place. Lied 

in Hijra. 

Sh, Baha*ad-D{a 


Multan 

666 

Sh. Sadr-ud-Din 

* # • 

Do. 

684 

Sayyid Jal^Uud-Din 


Uch in Jhang 

690 

Sh. Ahmad 

' • • 

Multan 

723 

Sh. Ruka-ud-Din 

* a a • 

Do. 

785 

Sh. Hamid-ud-Dfa 


MaUj a town in Multdu 

785 

Sayad JaUl-ud-Din 

• ea 

Uch in .Ihang 

785 

Sh. Sadr-ud'Dia 

fa a 

Do 

827 

Sayad Nasir-ud-Din 


Do. 

00 

Sh. Abdul Jaliia 


Lahore (Old Qila) 

910 

Sayyid Usm^u 

• • t 

Lahore 

91-2 

Shaikh Mdsa 

• r f 

Lahore (G-amba» Sabz) 

925 


' Temple : Legends of the Punjab, III, p. 87. 

» MuUin Gazetteer, Lahore, 1902, p. 350, citing Sir Alex. Cunniugbam, Archaological 
Survey Reports, Calcutta, 1875, V, pp. 135 and 134. 

Foseibly a similar origin may be ascr.bod to tho Shamsi 'Pala!) or Sun Tank at MihrauU 
near Delhi. On its bank stands the Jalilz Mahal, a curious building which bears no rosen^- 
blance to ft ship, as its name would imply, though it is popularly ascribed to such a likeness 
or to its proximity to water. This Tdlah is famous in Muhammadan folk-lore i Annual 
Proirress Report of Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monumoiits, Northern 
Circle (Allahabad), 1914, p. 41. It was known to Timiir as the Ha iz i-Shamsi or Ciitern 
of Shams*ud-Dfn Altameh, the first Turk emperor of Delhi. 

» Shaikh Abdul Jalfl or Shaikh Ohuhar marriod a daughter of Sikandar LoU and died 
in 1584 leaving a son, Abdul Patch. His miracles are recorded in the Tazkara Quthia and 
bis descendants who live in Ratta Pirdn, in Stalkot, are still much respected i MieL of 
LahorZy p. 206. 
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% 


Name. 

Place. 

Died 

♦'» Btfra. 

Sh. Sayad Haji Abdal Wahib 

Delhi 


982 

Sayad Jam&l-ud Dfa 

Do. 

, « • 

948 

Sayad Jhnlan Sh&h 

Lahore 

, . « 

1008 

Sh. Haaan Ganjdagar 

Do. 

• « • 

1012 

Mir^n Muhammad Shah ... 

Do. 

• •• 

1014 

Sh&h Jam&l 

Near Ichchra in Lahore 

1049 

Shih Daulah Dary&i 

Gujrfit 

• •t 

1078 

Shaikh J&n Muhammad 

Lahore 


1082 

Sh. Muhd. Ismail 

Do. 

• • • 

)085 

Sh. J&n Mnhd. 11 

Do. 

• • « 

1120 

Kh. Aydb 

Do. 

B • « 

1056 


Shaikh Hamfd iid-Din Abulgais, entitled Shaikh H4kim^ 1 6th in 
descent from Z^id-ud-l)in Haras Muhammad Asghar and 17th from 7 Q 5 
All himself, was a governor of Kich Mekran in 1208. The warn- 
ing of a female slave whom he had caused to be flogged induced 
him to renounce the world. He came to his mother^s father Sayyid 
Ahmad Tokhta at Lahore and also received instruction from Shaikh 
Shahfi,b-ud-Din himself, Baha-ud-Din Zakaria, and Shaikh Rukn-ud-Dfn 
Abul Fath, who appointed him his Jehalifa with a mission to preach 
IsUm between Neh and Sakkar. At Mau a Jogi was converted by him 
and took the name of Zain-ud-Din. His descendants are the present 
mttjdwars. Shaikli Hakim corrected the faulty orientation of the 
great mosque built by Altamsh at Delhi, but his request for the hand of 
that luler^s daughter led to his imprisonment. But eventually his 
miracles compelled the king to bestow on him the band of his daughter 
the patrdni Aisha, and a great jdgtr between Multdn and Bhakhar. That 
lady's tomb is at Lahore close to that of S. Ahmad Tokhta, but Shaikh 
HikWs body was buried at Mau Mubarik. He died in 1368 at the 
age of 222 , an age not attained by any other Suharwardi saint. Vows 
are made and vigils kept at his shrine.' An Interesting feature of his 
career was his emancipation of bis Hindu slaves who in gratitude 
embraced Islam. The maliks among their descendants were originally 
his door-keepers and their real tribe was Pargar or Palhir.® 

ShAh Dujan has a shrine at Jind town, and a full account of it is 
given in the Jind Gazetteer. ^ ShAh Dujan was a disciple of Shaikh 
Sadar-ud-Din MAleri and was appointed by him as ShAh or spiritual 
governor of Jind, He died in 964 A. H. There were two tombsi one 
of the ShAh himself and the other of his wife. 

The NAqsHBANDi OedbS.^ 

KhwAja Baha-ud Din of TurkestSn, founder of thisi order, who died 
in 792 H, and was buried near Bukhara, must not be confounded with 
Baha-ud-Din MultAni. KhwAja Ahmad Naqshband, who died in 1684 H. 

' BabAwalpur Gazetteer, pp. 167-8, 

• Clearly Pratihira or * chamberlain ^ : c/.,"tbe Scotch Dur\^ard. 

* In Phnlki&n States Q-ateUeer, 1904» J£nd, p. 261. 

♦VoLIILp, W, 
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and IB buried at Sirhind m Pati&la, ttSs the diBciple of Kh^r^ja 
Baq(^ wbose shrine is at Delhi where he too was buried in 1012 H, 

Khwija Baha-ud-Din Naqshband had four important disciples, one 
of whom Khwija Yaqdb Charkhi is buried at Malafko in Hissdr. 

The method of iasatcwuf in the Naqshbandia order is as follows : — 

The disciple is first directed to put aside all external and internal 
anxieties and to sit in solitude, having no thought of enmity or anger, 
to be moderate in eating and to bring death before his mind^ and to ask 
pardon of his sins from God. Then he must close his eyes and lips and 
draw breath into his heart or stomach or in other words stop breathing. 
This is called ^abs-i-ddm- After this he must utter the word Id from 
his heart and prolong it from his ndfy navel, to his right side up to his 
shoulder and then repeat the word ^ Allah ^ and then the words 
^ilIa•AllAh^ 


According to Punjab traditions the following is the line of the 
Naqshbandi Firs : — 


Ko. 


Name. 


1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
26 
26 

27 

28 
29 

so 

81 

32 

88 

84 

86 


The Prophet. 

Ahn Bahr as Saddfq the 2nd Caliph. 

Silmin Fdrsi. 

Im4m Q4sim bin Mnhammad, non of Abn Baler. 

Itn&m J&far S4diq. 

Bayazfd Bust&mi. 

Ebw^ja Abnl Hasan Kharq/ini. 

y, Abul Qasim Gargani or Kcrki^ni. 

„ Abn Ali Farmadl or Farmandi. 

„ Abn Ydsuf Haradani. 

„ Abdul Eh^liq Ghajdawani. 

„ Muhammad Arif Beogari or Biokari. 

Mahmud Abkbair Faghnawi, 

,, (Azizan) Ali Bamitani or Bametni. 

„ Muhammad Baba Sammasi. 

„ Sayd Amir Kaldl op Gulan. 

,, t, Babd-ud-Dfn Naqshband . 

„ Ala-nd-Dfn Att£p. 

„ Ydqdh Charkhi. 

„ Nasir-ud-Dfn Ubaidnllah Ahrar. 

„ Muhammad Zdhid. 

MauUna Darvesh Muhammad. 

„ ^ Khvrajgi Amkinki. 

Ehwdja Muhammad Baqi Billa Berang. 

Im&m Babbdnl Mujadid AUf-sani Sh, Ahmad Fardki Sirhimli.' 

EhwAja Muhammad Mdsdm. 

8h Saifuddln. 

M. Hdfiz Muhammad Muhsin Dihlawi. 

Sayyid Ndr Muhammad Badauni. 

ShamS'Ud-Bfn Habfbullah MazharBhahfd Mirza Janjanan. 

Mujaddid Miatpadliswal Ashar Sayyid Abdulla (Shdh Ghnlam Ali Ahmadi). 
ShAb Abn Said Ahmadi. 

ShAh Ahmad Said Ahmadi. 

HAji Dost Muhammad QandhAri. 

„ Muhammad UsmAu (shrine at EulAchi in Dera Ismail Ehan)* 


* He if coneldexed the reformer of the second thousand years after the Fsephet 
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This agrees fairly well with Brownes account,^ He, however, traces 
the spiritual pedigree of the order from Ali, through the ImSms Husain 
Zain-al-Abidain, Muhammad Bdqir and J^^fir Sddiq, to Sb. BaySzfd 
Bustdmi and adds : — ^ Bdyazid Bustdmi was bom after the decease of 
the Imim Ji^far SSdiq, but by the force of the will of the latter received 
spiritual instruction from him. ImAm JA^far also spiritualised QABitn, 
grandson of Abu Bakr ^ From BAyazid he brings the line down with 
one or two additions to Alai-ud-Dfn Attir, but after him he gives a 
different succession of the Naqshbandi pirs.^ The Punjab line appears . 
to begin with the KhwAja BaqI-billa who is buried at Delhi, 

The members of the order are styled KhwAjagAn or teachers, and 
the khaltfas and disciples of Obaidulla were wans whose shrines are 
scattered over the countries of Sind, BukhAra, Persia and their confines.* 
Various members of it enunciated different opinions, one declaring that 
the soul returns to earth in a new body. Others taught the necessity of 
khalwat or meditation so profound and continued as to completely 
absorb the mind, so that even in a crowd the meditator can hear no 
sound. Every word spoken by others will then appear to him zikr^ 
and so will his own words also when spoken on other topics. The prao* 
tioe of ziir is highly elaborated, according to Brown, and by it, by 
khalwaiy tawajjuhy murdkabay tasarraf and tawassuj the fervent 
tfarwesh attains peculiar spiritual powers called quvvat»i*ruhi hatini 
or inward spiritual power and in a shaikh or pir the exercise of these 
powers is called quvvat irddat or will-power. It extends to the ability 
to cause death even at a distance. 

Petit^ regards the Naqslibandis as one of the convulsionary orders, 
to a certain extent. Armed with long sticks and with hair streaming in 
the wind they utter loud cries, and trample on sharp stones until they 
fall insensible from pain. These exercises are chiefly practised in 
Persia. Petit also speaks of their ideal which is to be absorbed in God 
by developing the or strength of will. Familiarised 

thereby with the various phenomena of mental suggestion they are regard- 
ed by the people as having a discretionary power over nature. Their lesser 
attributes consist in foretelling the future, settling events in advance, 
healing at a distance, and smiting their enemies from afar. When in 
their contemplations ecstacy is slow to supervene, they are said to use 
opium and its preparations^ 

According to the Rashihdt the Khoja Ahmad Tasawwi aided SultAn 
Abu Sa'id against Babar and saved Samarkand when he attacked that 
place. That saint claimed to be able to affect the minds of sovereigns 
by or the subduing faculty.® Brownes account of the tarks 
varies. He describes the Naqshhandis as wearing caps of 18 tarks^ 

1 The Maahihdi *Ain~al-Haydi or * Drops from the Fountain of Life^ ascrihea the order 
to Obaidalla, and mahes Baha-ud-Dfn merely a learned exponent of its principlei : Brown, 
The Dervishes, p. 127. 

» n., pp. 125-6. 

0 All this appears to be based on the Bashihdt, 

< Op, citf pp 15/. The parallels between these practices and the Hindu yoqa are eelf* 
evident. 

» Brown, op. cit, p. 187. 

• Ib„ p» 58. 
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or only 4.^ The cap. generally white, is always embroidered and used 
to contain a verse of the Qurfin. The order performs ikhlds or prayera 
seated, each member reciting one ikhlds until 1001 have been said. 
The number is checked by the use of pebbles as tallies. 

The Nurbakhshis® are evidently an offshoot of the Naqshbandisi 
but Brown, who gives their spiritual descent, ° says nothing about their 
practices. 

Naqshbandi shrines are found as below— 


Name* 


Place, 

KhwAja Baqi-billa Naqabbandi 

No building over his grave exists. 

. . • 

Delhi. 

SAin Tawakkal ShAh Naqshbandi 

••• 

Ambfila. 

Qutb SAhib 

••• 

Thsnesar. 

Mujaddid SAhib I 


Sirhind 

Shaikh Ahmad j 

Sh. Ahmad Said "1 

. . s 

Sh. Mohammad Masum > ... 


Sirhind 

Sh. Saif-ud-Dfn j 



Kh. Khawaud Mahmud 

. • . 

Lahore 

Sh. Sadi 

Sayad Nur Muhammad ") 

... 

Mozang, Lahore. 

Sh. Abdul Ahd . 

Sh. Muhammad Abid ) 

• * • 

Sirhind 

Shah Abdullah ... 

• ... 

Delhi 

Shall Abu Said ... 


Tonk 

Hazrat GhulAm Mohiy-ud-Din 

... 

Kasdr 

Sayad Imam Ali Shah 

Sh. Mahmud ShAh 

... 

Eatr Cbhatr in 
Gurdlspur.* 

Sh. HA]i Muhammad Sa’id > 

Jan Muhammad j 

t s s 

Lahore 


The Naoshahi® and Qaisaushahi Orders. 

These are two recent offshoots or sub'Orders of the Qadria. The 
founder of the Naushabi Is also said to have been named Shaikh 
Haji Muhammad whose tomb is at Chhani Saimpal, on the Chenab 

^ Brown, The Dervishes, p. 67. 
s Allnded to lu Vol. Ill, p. 174», injra. 

* Brown, op. cit., p. 126. 

« Near X>era Ndnati:. Dke Maa&nlaa near Bat&la thia ia a seat o£ Sayyid pire. Both 
pomeee Muhammadan bnildings of some interest : Gurd&spttr 1914, p. 81* 
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opposite B&mnag^ar in the Waziribii tahsfl* The Qaisarshahi derive 
thrfr name from Qaisar ShSh, whose shrine is at Wayanwali in the 
same tahsfl. M^^ny followers of these two sub-orders are to be found 
in the Gujriiiwdla District. 

Like the Chishtis the Naushdhfs are deeply attached to spiritual 
and moral hymns and in ecstasy forget themselves and everything 
under the sun. Other Sufi orders do not bind themselves to any such 
observances and lay great stress on the simplicity observed in the 
time of the Prophet and his four companions. 

The rites observed by each Sufi order after prayers differ slightly, 
but the^spirit of them all is the same and leads to a common goal, viz. 
the annihilation and absorption of self and everything else in the unity 
of God. 

A Nanshihi shrine at Lahore is that of Pazl Shah, a native of 
SaiMpur in ZafavwAl tahsil, Sialkot. First the mnlldli of a mosque, 
then a maker of spectacles, he became a disciple of Rahman Shah 
Naushdhi and a mastfaqir who squandered the money given him by 
his follower R4ja Dina Nath and in his fits usetl to abuse and pelt him 
with stones. He died in 1854 and was buried in the tomb which 
the^Rjja had made for him in his life-time.^ He appears to have 
given its name to the Masti gate of the city. 

Pir ShAh, whose taJeia stands at the Zfra gate of Ferozepur city, 
belonged to the Naushdhis. One of his followers is in charge of the 
tomb. A fair is held here in Bhddon when alms are distributed. 

At a small gathering held at Cbiiwa in Bhcra tahsil during the 
Muharram Naiishahi faqtrs have hymns sung which cast some of the 
hearers into ecstasy. The patient becomes unconscious or raving and 
is then suspended by his heels from a tree till he recovers. But such 
practices are reprobated by the learned.^ 

The Madari order. 

To the account given in Vol. Ill, pp. 43-4, some additions may 
be made. According to the legends current in Patiala, the Madari owe 
thoir origin to Badi^-ud-Dfn, Madar, a son of Abu Ishaq, the Shami, 
and their mir ^era or chief shrine in Patiala is the takia of Murid 
All Shih at Banur. They have other 4^TnB in that tahsil, but the most 
interesting feature in their cult Is their connection with the shrine of 
Hiji Ratan near Bhatindi which is hold by Madiri nujawatz descended 
from a Madari with the Hindu name of Shah Cband who came from 
Makanpur in Oudh. Tradition makes Ha]i Ratan himself a Hindu, by 
name Ratan Pal, who assumed the title of Hiji Ratan on conversion. 

Ratan Pal or Chau Kaur— the latter name could hardly be borne 
by a man— was diwan to a Hindu Raja^ of Bhatinda but he betrayed 
that fortress to the Moslems. 

' JZi#;. *if Lahore, p. 132. 

^ Sh^hpur Q^miteer, p. 88; 

* Bine P£1 or Vena P41. 
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Born a Chauh&n Edjpdti like Gugga^ his knowled^ of astrolo^ 
told him that a prophet called Muhammad would be oorn in Arabm 
who would spread the religion of IsUm. In order to be able to see the 
Prophet he practised restraining his breathy and after the prophet had 
performed the miracle of splitting the moon irito two he set out to 
Mecca in order to meet him. There he embraced Islam and lived with 
him 30 years, so that he was numbered among the aekdb or companions 
of the Prophet. After that period he returned to India by order of the 
Prophet and stayed at the place where his shrine is now and where he 
continued the practice of restraining his breath. When Shahfib-ud-Dm 
Gbori proceeded to Bhatinda to fight Pirthi Rdj he went to pay a 
visit to the Haji who miraculously supplied his whole army with 
water from a single jug. The invader asked him to pray for the 
conquest of the fort of Bhatinda, whereupon the saint replied that it 
would be conquered by the help of two Sayyids of his army. The sign by 
which he could recognise them would be that while a storm would blow 
down all the other tents of the camp their tent would not be hurt and 
they would be found in it reading the Quran, When the king had 
found out the two Sayyids, they declared themselves ready to undertake 
the task in which however they foretold they would lose their lives. 
The fort was conquered, the two Sayyids fell as martyrs and their tombs 
are now to the north of the shrine of Baba Rataii. The Baba himself 
died shortly after the conquest of the fort at the age of 200 years. 

This is the legend as told at Bhatinda But Bfiba Ratn was 
destined to find a much wider field of fame. Several Muhammadan 
writers of the 7th and 8th centuries of the Hijra mention having seen 
Ratan and one of them, Daud Ibu As^ad of Assisidt in Egypt, calls 
him Ratan the son of Medan, the son of Mandi, the Indian money- 
changer. The story which he heard from him was to the effect that after 
having gone to Syria where he found Christianity to be the ruling religion 
ho turned Christian, but later on in Medina he became a convert to 
IsUm. According to Baud the HAji’s death took place in 608 H. (1277 
A. D.). Another account gives some particulars of his appearance. His 
taeth were small like those of a snake, his beard was like thorns, his hair 
white, his eyebrows had grown so long that they reached down to his 
cheeks and had always to be turned up with the help of hooks. He was 
known in Mesopotamia. A Ratan ShAh is known to Kashmir legends 
and in the 11th century a traveller informs us that Baba Ratan was 
considered by the gardeners of Constantinople to be their patron saint. 
This post however he owes probably to some of tlie Suffc orders which we 
know exercised in all Muhammadan countries a great influence on the 
guilds of the various trades and their organisation. Among the patrons 
of the various guilds we very rarely find saints that were not exception- 
ally long-lived and it is probably chiefly as a m^^ammar or long* lived 
person that Bdba Ratan has attained this rank.^ 

The Jalali Order. 

This order described in Vol, II, p. 350, as one of the regular Muham- 
madan orders is perhaps au off -shoot of the Suharwardia and in Pati&Ia 
its faqin are said to be distinguished by their glass bracelets which 
^ See also i/oafsal, Eist, 8ocMjf, 11| p. 97 /• 
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recalls the sect which wears women^s clothes in Sind. When epidemic 
disease breaks out amon^ goats people offer them gdats to stop the evil. 
They repeat the words ‘ Panjtan ^ and ^Dam Maula \ They havead'^r/? 
at Ghanaur in Patiila.^ Brown^ ascribes the foundation of the order to 
Sayyid-i-JaMl who gives his name to a cap worn by the Bekt&sh 
which has seven tarhs? 

The sdtn in charge of the Musallis^ takia in Perozepur also belongs 
to the Jalilis, His predecessor became its incumbent in the time of 
Il5ni Lachhman Kaur. The well, takia and mosque belonged to the 
Mnsallis and they settled him (In^yat Sh6h) here. 

Hasan Ali was a Bukhari Sayyid of Bahra who belonged to the 
Jaldli order. His tomb lies in the fakia^ known as th^t of iSulSb 
Sh4h or Ghore ShSh on the road from the Ferozepiir Municipal Board 
School to the Sadr. Prayers are said and alms distributed here in 
Muharram at the Chihlam or 40th day. 

iThe Bektdshi order is ascribed to Hdji Bektish Wali, but the 
accounts of him are quite legendary. 'I'hey say he belonged to Nishdpur, 
was a pupil of Ahmad Yesewi and died in 1337, but the figure 738 H. 
is mprely arrived at by calculating the letters in the word ^ Rektdshia 
The tradition that Bektash blessed the Janissaries under Orkhin appears 
to be based on their later connection with" the order. Its existence 
under this name can only be proved for the Ifith century, but the move- 
ment organised by it in western Turkey is older and moreover after the 
order was founded that movement spread far beyond its limits. In " 
Albania the Bektashfs are a sect rather than an order, The Qizii«bish 
and Ali-ildhfs agree in the main Bektdshi doctrines. In those doctrines 
Sdfi ideas about the equality of all religious and the woith/essness 
of cxteroal ceremonies play an important part Professing to the 
Siinufs for the most part they are extreme ShPas, recognizing the twelve 
Ira^ms, and especially Ja^far-us-Sidiq, with the fourteen Ma^sum-i-pfk 
or ^ pure children \ who are mostly Alid martyrs. Prayers offered at the 
graves of saints may take the place of ritual worship, and BektSshis 
havoioften settled at old and famous places of pilgrimage and so made 
them their own. They have the doctrine of the Trinity, Ali taking the 
place of Jesus (AlUh, Muhamniad and Ali), and celebrate a communion 
of wine, bre.^ J and cheese at meetings in the maiddn odasi/t or hall of 
assembly in the monastery (takia), ^ They deny that they have sikr. 
They also confess to their bdkds and receive absolution. Wine is not 
forbidden, owing to the importance of the vine in their cult, nor do 
their women wear veils. One section still lives in celibacy —which was 

1 Phulkian States OaMetteer, Patifila, p. 80. 

J Brown, The hervUhet, p. 160. 

Til* ^ about Jaldli the blaoksmitli’s daughter see Temple, Legendit II, p. 168. 
nw tale Beeme purely mystical. JaUli was carried off by a local king and resened by 
Ofjle Shah, the sbaven shdh or priest, also called Jaldli. Legend says he came from 
Mecca and connects him with iibdnl-<5idir Jflani. Be has a shrine vaguely described as 
ar iiahcre on the Amritsar road. His great feat was making tbe ddh .gteAs of India 
tenet 8*^^ *weet for ever, so ho is clearly a survival of nature-worship merged in tbe Jaldli 

Qizzilbash in Bastein Anatolia who must be regarded as a branch of 
Pfl * combine tbe identitks of Ali and Onr Lord, of Alps sons Basanand Bnsabi and 

. reter and Paul, of tbe twelve Imdms and tbe twelve Apostles*! Lnkacb, e/ 
^«cd«^l>ereffdei,p.i87. ^ ^ v 
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probably tbe original rule for tbe whole order. They have adopted the 
mystic doctrine of numbers, particularly that of four, and also believe in 
the metempsychosis. The head of a monastery is called bd^df and all 
o^ibatea have since the middle of the 1 6th century had a head of their 
own, the mujarrai haha^. The ordinary darvesh is called a murid and 
a layman attached to a takiay munt isib. The dress of tbe order is a 
white cloak and cap [sikke] made of 1^ {usually) or several triangular 
bits of cloth, corresponding to the twelve Imdms. Round the cap the 
hdbdB wear the green turban. An amulet of stone {^>a 9 lipi td^hi) is 
generally worn round the neck,^ The doable axe and long staff complete 
the full dress, celibates also wear eamjigs as a distinguishing mark. 
The Bektfishis were chaplains to the Janissaries and overwhelmed in their 
ruin ittii l826, but they have recovered much ground. 

Members of the order are affiliated with Preach masonic lodges. 
Its headquarters are at Riimili Hiss4r.* But the mother-monastery 
{ptr etoi) is at H4ji Bektash between Kirshahr and Kaisariye, and there 
its Grand Master or Chalabi resides.^ 

The cult of the vine was a feature of* the old pre-Zoroastrian cult 
of Armenia. ^ The double axp is peculiarly interesting hi view ^of its 
associations with an early Greek or Mycenman divinity.® 

The ‘ howling ^ darvesh also carry an axe, but it Is not double.® 

Brownes account of the Bekt^ish is full and worth quoting at some 
length, not only as an instructive example of a Muslim order and its 
* developments but also because it casts much light on the kindred orders, 
the Galandars and NaqshUandis. According to one of his informants 
H4ji Bektdsh,7 JAn Nush, ShahbAz-i-Qalandari, JalAl-i-BukhAri and 
Luqman Qalandari were all disciples of Abmad-al-Yassavi and originally 
Naqshbandfs. But each founded a separate order and the tombs of 
JaJAl and ShAhbAz are at Simna near Kurdistan while that of Jdn Ndsh 

' Or ‘stone of tnbmisaion ’ regarding which various interpretations are current. One is 
that it is worn to commemorate the Prophet’s gift of Fatima to Ali : Brown, The Dert>ii%e$t 
p, 161, Another is that it is the darveth^darveehdn or miraculous stone with 12 hOlOS 
worn by Mpses i ih„ p. 149. 

* W. S. Wonroe, Turkey and the Turke, p. 281. 

* All the foregoing is taken from the Diofy, of Islam, pp. 691-2. For the BekUshls 
in Albania, see p. 452. 

Lnkach records that the Chelebi Effendi derives his title from Ar. salib, * crucifix ’ i 
The City of Dancing Dervishes ^ p. 22. 

* Encyclopedia of Religion ahd Ethics, I, p. 794. 

* A, J. Evans, The Mycenedn Tree and Pillar Cult, 1901, pp. 8 jf. 

® See illustration at p. 281 in Turkey and the Turks. This or iome^other modern work 
illaelrateB a Turkish darvesh with a dagger thrust through both cheeks. As showing how 
l^Bgions symbolism and practices tend to reproduce themselves Bishop Whitehead, The 
Village Oods of South India, p. 79, may be cited, The devotee of Dnrga pins bis cheeks 
together with a long aafety-piu to ensure concentration of mind when drawing nigh her 
shrine. In both cases the origin of the practice may be similar. 

1 But Brown also predicates two Bekt48he8, one Bektash * Kdli ’ the ‘ servant ’ of God, 
author of tbe dn*%*Khidl or Garden of Beflectiem \ the other Hdji Bektash who lived in 
Asia Minor nid^ir SnltAn MurAd I and blessed the Janissaries, Brown reproduces a curious 
. note on the origin of the BektAshfs which ^ys that the musdfirs of Bum are divided into 
four classes, the ^ A (fserf# or heroes, aJchidn or brothers, or ascetics, and the 

lajU or sisters. * H4ji BektAsh chose the BAjiAn-i-Kfim among the Bnlaure"( whoever they 
may be) and made over his principles of spiritual power to the KhAtnn AnAdur (a lady of 
the latter name) and then died ’ : op. eit„ p. 142. 
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is in Khor^s&tt* All except JaUl wore the costume o£ the order of Hdji 
Bektfoh, but white Jin Ndah had 12 tarh in his cap, Shihbiz had only 
7 and Luqmdn 4, while the dissentient Jaldl had only one. The spiritual 
descent of Hiji Bektish is traced up to Ali throug^h the same or almost 
the same steps as that of the^ Naqshbandis. ^ But the Bektish have a 
characteristic legend regarding the preaching of their spiritual doctrines. 
As the angel Gabriel had invested (with a cloak and so on) Adam, 
Abraham and the Prophet, soothe last named invested Ali, he Salmin- 
i-PArsi and Umr.Ummia BilAl Habshi, and these did the same for 12 
others, including Zu-n-Nun Misri who was sent to Egypt, Suhaili who 
went to Rum, DAud Yamaai to the Yemen and SalmSn to BaghdAd.® 

The rites of the BektAsh are numerous and elaborate and with^ them 
religious symbolism has reached a high development. At initiation the 
murid is deprived of nearly all clothing^ his breast being bared, and any- 
thing metallic or mineral on his person is taken from him, to symbolise 
that he sacrifices thq^world and all its wealth. His initiation is pre- 
ceded by the sacrifice of a sheep, as among the Rafais, and with a 
rope made of its wool he is led into the hall of the takia by two 
^ ary or interpreters. This hall is square and in its octagonal 
centrals one stone called the on which stands a lighted 

candle, while around it are 12 seats of white sheepskin, post or postahu 
At an initiation the candle on the maiddn task is replaced by one placed 
in front of each post. The murshid or shaikh is seated on one posst and 
11 members of the order on the oth<^rs. The murid is led to the central 
stone on which be*stan<ls with crossed arms, his hands resting on his 
shoulders, his whole body leaning towards thh shaikh in a prescribed 
attitude. The litany of initiation is simple, but it is accompanied^ or 
ratified by the murids^ kneeling before the shaikh^ their knees touching, 
while each holds the other^s right hand, the two thumbs raised in the 
form of the letter alif. Every incident in the ritual has its meaning, 
The tmiddn tdsh represents the altar on which Abraham was about to 
ofitei' up his son, or the stone of contentment which is also worn in the 
girdle of this order. The 12 ImAms are*represented by the 12 members 
seated on the posts. The BektAshis are credited, as usual in the case of 
such orders, with secret pantheistical or even atheistical doctrlufes and 
it is said that the muiid is required to admit that there is n5 God, 
meaning that all nature is God, but this is not proved. The shaikh is 
said to represent Ali, but the murid makes his vows to the pit or 
founder of the order, not to the shaikh. Before his initiation he is 
tested for a full year during which he is styled a mahaqg or catechumen, 
being entrusted with false secrets to test his powers of guarding 'the 
real mysteries of the order. He is guided to the takia by two 
rahpars who remain outside it armed with the tabhar, a halberd of 

‘ Abu Bakr as-Sacliq, lat; Caliph, aud Ali both taught Salman Farsi and he taught 
Muhammad Sadiq (son of \bu Bakr) who passed on the tradition to his soif he to 

Abu Yazid {sic) Uustami, he to Abul Hasan Harrakiaui, he to Abu’l-Qdsippi .Karkdril, he to 
All Ali-al Farmadi, he to Yusuf Hamadaniand he to Ahmad Yassavi. 

' Salman's na no see ns to oecur in two capacities. Zu-n*Nun, the Egyptian Sufi, is 
said to have boon thufirot to formubate the doctrine of ecstatic states {hdl, and maqdmdt). 
Ills orthodoxy was not above suipicioa. He died in 2A5 H,; Maodouald, op, sit, p. 176. 

* He is only stripped if he intends to take the vow of celibacy {mujarrad i^rdr). 
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neonliar shape. But as these raipars are two in number and do not enter 
tKWu it can hardly be said that the represents Muhammad 

and the idea that the Prophet is thus placed lower than the Caliph 
appears to be unfounded. The iqrdr or vow is comprehensive and con- 
chides with the murid’t acceptance of Muhammad as his rahpar and 
Ali as his munhid. The dress of the Bektishi consists oi a sleeveless 
vest {haidri) with a streak supposed to be the word Ali, and 12 lines 
symbolizing the Imdms ; a Jchtrija with a similar streak : a girdle of 
white wool : a cord {kUmbaritd) of goat’s hair to which is attached a 
crystal called najf^'. earrings* (wayiyos A )T|.ike those of the RiW’is ; and 
a cap. This cap is called iaj and in tl e case of a shailch has 12 Jarks 
which are of 4 doors, but in the case of a lower degree it is simply 
made of white felt in four parts, signifying tmiqat, haqtqat 

and ma’rifat. The tdj is however the subject of much mystic sym- 
bolism and as already noted the number of the tarhs is not fixed. Passing 
over the significance of sneh ritual paraphernalia as the do or leg- 
ging, the lavanh or long robe and the muliffah or wide dress (the two 
latter garments were worn by the Prophet when he deolare(V.i^'hiB light 
and All’s to be one), the haniigtU or begpr’s bowl, tbe^yoi or pilgrim’s 
staff the eUlUk or rod,'* used in punishment, and tlie luffar or^ horn, 
this Liconnt of the order may be closed with references to two points of 
weneraV interest. The Bektashis appear to lay peculiar stress on the 
doorine of the vnudl or spiritual counterpart of the body which is its 
spiritual p{r. It dies 40 days before the temporal self and so forewarns 
the body to which it belongs of impending events. God, it is held, 
does not make saints of the ignorant. He has them first taught 
by the misdl and then makes them atilia. It is regrettable that our 
knowledge of this doctrine is not fuller. Another doctrine of the 
Bekt&shU finds a curious parallel in the eastern Punjab. As the 
shaikh in the assembled takia represents AH, so the next post 
is that of the cook, or Said Ali Balkhi, a khalifa of the order : 
the 3rd that of the breadmaker, Balum Suit, an : the 4th that of the 
iiakih or deputy shaikh after Gai Gasus : the 5th, that of the maiddn 
is occupied by the Superintendent of the tahia, representing Sari 
Ism^l: the 6th that of its ste\v<ard, called after Kuli Achik H^jim 
SnMn ; the 7th of the coffee-maker, after Shazali SultSn : the 8th, 
of the bag-bearer, after Kara Daulat Jan Baba : the 9tb, of the sacri- 
ficer after Ibrahim Khalil-nllah (Abraham) : the 10th, of the ordinary 
attendant of the services, after Abdul Musa : the 11th, of the groom, 
after Kamber, All’s groom ; and the I2th, of the mihwcdjidar or enter- 
tainer of guests, after Khizr/’ 

1 Ali'8 horse, Duldul, bad a groom Kambaria who used to tie its rope round its waist. 
It badSknots, (tongue-tie) and hehhdffhi (rein-tie). The 

kamharia thus reminds its wearer that lie must not steal, lie or eoramit fornication. 

t Apparently the same as the stone of contentment. 

8 The matSoih tdshi is shaped like a new moon and commemorates the horse-stioe of 

4 Brown describes this as kept *in the ’ (p. 168) and as, like the jfigni and' talr 

carried when on a long journey (p. 169). ^h^jamjama is a skin thrown over the shonlder 

when teovrili ^ Khizr seems to be specially afPected by the Bektdshis. With 

16 other proph^ he wore their girdle which was first worn by Adam, He is called the 
of nU w whUoi ; ih„ p. 146. 



Th$ B4ra SklMdf, . • '' " 'iS^\ 

* ' .- i'' 

A. cariouB parallel to this list is afforded by the Sayyids of Kimifil. / 

Mr. J. R. Drammondj C. S., firsf^ called attention to the fact that the 
Sayyids of certain villages in Karn&l, who'.are of the Bdra-Sa’Adit, had 
a curious system of clan names^ and subsequently the follo'iving account 
of them was obtained by Sayyid Iltdf Hussain, Honoraly Magistrate 
at Karndl ; — 

The Bdra-Sa’Sdat have a curious system by which the,inhabitants of 
j>ach hamlel or haati are known ly cortaiu nick-names These Sayyids 
are descended from Sayyid AtHdcd-Parash W dsiti, son of Sayyid DAud or 
Sayyid Hussain. A list of the haatia and nicknames is appended 

Name of Baatu Niehname. 


Sanbalhora 

b % 

Kafaiidozi, or sewer of shrouds. 

Mojhara 

i m « 

Confectioner. 

Miraupur 


Sheep-butcher. 

Kethora 


Butcher, 

Tandhera 


Bhutni, slie-ghost. 

Khojera 


Ghost. 

Kakroli 

« • f 

Dog, 

Behra 


Chamar, scavenger or leather- worker. * * 

Morna 

« • • 

Camel. 

Jatwara 

• • • 

Pig. 

Nagla 


Barber . 

JaiiEiatlia 

t • f 

Chiriindr, bird-catcher. 

Chitora 

♦ * 

Mimic. 

Kawai 

* • « 

Jarlya, one who sots glass or stone in orna 
ments 

Jauli 

« • « 

Telij or oilman. 


• •• 

Diim. 

Salarpur 

• • • 

Chutiya, fool. 

Ghalibpur 

« • « 

He-ass, 

Sedipur 

• •• 

She-ass. 

Suelaudah 


Kunjra, green-grocer. 

Bahari 


Goldsmith. 

Bab&durpar 

• • • 

Kungar, rustic. 

Bil&spur 

. • t 

Khumra^ a cutter of mUl stones * 

Palri 

• t • 

Kamdngar, a bowman or bow^maker. 



Sar4i • '^ ■ 


^ieknttm. 

D&r-al-Himaqit, bouse of {ooluhnesR. 




SdSonra 
.Mb^l^SarsNi^^ 


V 


Bhaflirai baker. 

Mamh£r| bangle- maker. 

Sweei^ . . 

Qml \ 

Eimuoh. 

^ 7 « these names look like totems, and one is 

tompt^ tb aifle in thdtti tmces pf A.rabian tbtem-olans, which would be in ^ 
. sroqord ^iit liae elite & from the tribe o£ Quresh. This, 

*how6srer. doea not o^ar to be the true explanation of the names, which, 
itiihouta be noted,' anre a^WeSi pal waly or ‘ countersigns ^ by the Say^ids 
|f#s« thq B&ra*Sa^addt are all Shi' as, except those wbq 

I in even:they intermarry with the Shi'afiK^* v " . 

^ Tiie niS^nai^ef givenii^^^ appear to be in reality relies oli|> syitem 
-t of initiat&ndn to tte degrees of a secret order, and are paralleled* in 
^;Turkey in tlfSiMeder Of .the Maulavis, in which the novice is called the 
* scullioijli^jand 80 0 The ShPas have always tendel to become organized 
into^oretensrpr secret societies, and the Assassins of the Elburz fbrmed 
ii^^e hCiddle Ages the most powerful and famous of these associations. 

* They* had a system of degrees into which their adherents were 
sucOesl^ily initiated. The Tuns of the Kurram Valley, who are or claim 
to be Shifas, also have signs by which they ascertain if a man is fil;raight, 
a crooked, i.e, a non-Shi^a. 

The Rajffu 

The , Rafd'i, brie^ described in the article on Gurzmar in Vob 
II, p. 321/"l8 one of the most interesting of the Islamic orderiS. 
Macdonald jn^oribes its vfoundation to Ahmad ar-Rifa^a in 576 H. and 
is of opinioitt-that. the Atilad Ilwan or sons of Shaikh II wan who is said 

sect 
Ahmad 
all the 

saindl of Allah ' is admitted by his followers. The Raffia's are chiefly 
distinguished by riddli khirqa^ which must have a green edging,^ 

' I The Bira Sa^aiat were also settled in the Punjab, e. g. at Sirhind : see Temple, 
XfC The^atlris that Sayyid Asmun, son of Sayyid Akbar Shah, gover- 

of^Bhehmd, was killed atnit$h'^aban’4i 0001 ^:. Probably it is historically incorrect, but 
^ssme events of reli^ibai inipoistance. B&pa or Biirha Bawm near Birhind may still 

rie oh^abto^i<lof ^eQa^irliU in ^Arabia, also that the celebrated saint Shaikh 
■ ^nidihigiline of holy men at 'Madfua, bore the title of ahsammdnt ‘the 
^ titter' : Bftrton, AUMadinaht p. 162r: 

The 1chdngd% of Mim Bhakur in Porozepur with which no 
connooted ha»1®6 following history 4 .Shatjir was a faq(r posaeating miraculoua 
p«agra ai^ the k^mqdh, which coiftaina his tomb,, was in existence before the village was 
xoiiaw in cpii^ins a grave enclosed by a wall. Its management is in the handa 

4 o£ Mfdn a Onrzmdr. - He sweeps the floor daily, beats a drum every 

the tombr Worabippera may offer new green 
^eia mSdapar himself keeps charge of the Are (for h^hkahi) and Uvea 

$Xm vtllagea. 

' A,* ***' 

' « explained by a legend. 





The nefdfi, 

and that* idf or oftp. The ie white and hat 8 W '•\%i 
signi^og ’ a oardinat ein abandoned. The twhan jb 

generally wear black or green garmenta ,ik meM 
They practiee ri'a or abandonment wbicli ie ^ prin3^^-’'j(ll^ f§t^ 
forme of that practico, and their akaiki we^ a idj dl , 

signifying the 1 i Im^tns, and «f ^ these ^ a« caH«d •»«- , 

present the forms of 'At' initiation the. jfaffR p<! a «!■•»« 

or lamb for a sacrifice which is offered at the tJdrMboldKjl^ibe 
the flesh being eaten by all its members and ansol 
taihand or belt for the murid > . The initiated also |ifeth’ej®ifi ^ *■ 
called Hasani is only one ear if drilled and nnia|^f|w^ 
initiation the diape of the cap is also changed, aft^ f ' 

n ress in grace and the ftbandonment of sins, tb#' 
ot seem to have much in common with the 
w^aiw a kan*at idahi of one to four ston^ in . 
bunged} in the belief that before it is ndceesaiy td chm^ 

b;f f(nir''Biibne8 Providence will have suppli^ food? 

E^rpt ore however very like the Indian Gnrzmfirs ii|pl^'.sn^8S them 
in Belfrtorture.2 Its founder is there styled Sa'id"' BifaV ^ 

al'Kabfr and is regarded as one of the four Qutbs. ‘ ' 



1 Brown, op. ct7., p. 118. 

^ lh,y pp. 245, 249, 262, 264, cititig Lane’s Modern JEgyptiano. 





Moslem eosmogon^ and belief in spirits. 


. , ^ According to the Qurdn (iij 20 and Ixxviii, 0) the earth was spread 
^0iit as i or as a carpet, and the belief is that there are 7 heavens 

aliove the other and seven earths one beneath the other. An angel 
ftipports the enrth on his shoulders, and beneath his feet is a rock of ruby 
V with 9000 perforations, from each of which pours a sea. The rock stands 
on the bull, Kuydt^, 'with 4000 eyes and other features, and below the 
bull ^Batamfit (Behemoth), the giant fish which rests in water and that 
in darkness, A general belief is that below the darkness lies hell with 
its seven stages.^ 

In Moslem cosmogony each of the seven planets has had its age ot 
7000 years and we are now in the last, the danr-i^qamar or age of the 
tn^n, the end of time. 

^ The first planet, Ut4rid (Mercury), is the qazi and daUr of the sky, 
'His mansion is in Jauza (Gemini), and with Jauza he keeps his quiyer. 
The hair of Jauza^s face is called arrows. From Ut&rld come the world^s 
disasters. Heaven hath 9 or 7 steps or degrees r-rr(l) the welkin, the 
* ’circles of . the (2) sun, (3) moon ‘ and (4 — 8) five 'planets ; and * f9) the 
empyrean, which is God^s abode. From Zuhra in, the third heaven 
come song and singing. Prom Murikh (Mars*) in the fifth comes 
tyranny. The conjunctions of Venus with Jupiter and with moon, and 
of the moon with Jupiter, are exceedingly auspicious. 

IVhen the Shaitdns attempt to overhear words from the lowest 
heaven they are struck down by shooting stars, some being consumed 
whik others fall into the waters and become crocodiles, Others alight- 
ing bn land become gMl which is properly female, the male being qutrnh. 
The gMl appears to men in the desert in various forms knd lures them to 
.sin. These beings and the ghudat or gharar are the offspring of Iblis • 
and a wife created for him out of the fire of the SImum. The ghM takes 
any form, human or animal, and also haunts burial-grounds. 

The account of the Creation in the Q^^irdn (xli 8 ff) was sup- 
plemented by the traditions which declared that the angels were created 
from a bright gem and the jinn from fire without smoke, and Adam from 
clay.^’2 

HhQ jinn consist of five orders : — 

(1) The jdnn or metamorphosed just as an ape or swine 
may be a transformed man— created from smokeless fire— 
the fire of tho Simdm ; 


(2) the pari or dev, renowned for beauty, but 

(8) tho ghaitdn, any evil jinni, created from fire just as the angels 
were created from light and Adam of earth. 

(4) Ifrit, a powerful finn, and 
* » (6) Marfd, a most powerful jinn. 

Aljdnn signifies IbKs (= Shaitdn), a serpent, a /»»« and the 
father of all the jinn. 


701.4. p. 174 
•«,p.l74 . 
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Among tli6 J k\ and Balooh tribes of Dora Ism&ll Kh&n and M(4ii« 
w41i it is very difficult to get people to talk about jinm. The more 
intelligent profess a disbelief which they do not really feel \ while the . 
poorer and more ignorant will not say much, either fit)m fear of ridicule 
or to avoid being questione^d. The latter consider the jinns helpftiS^ * 
people who should be propitiated : but the former consider them harmful 
The favourite haunts ( f the jinns are ruined wells, old khdnqdhi and 
graveyards as well as the many lonely tracts in these districts. The ^ 
dust pillar .is a jinn. There is a very strong belief in the jinn$ who 
inhabit desolate tracts and in a woman’s voice call men back by name. 

Two men have told m'e that this has happened to them. Safety lies in 
going on without turning round, I heard a curious story — much like ” • 

that of the death of Pan and other European variants of the same 
idea:— A man was riding after nightfall near the village of Tibbl A 
jtnn called to him and bade him ride to the ravine near the village and 
cry The mother of Bardo is dead I He did so. He could see nothing 
in the ravjne, but the bushes stirred and' there was the sound of many 
women wailing. takes an active and mischievous interest in 

agricultural operations. Every heap of grain has the himilldh written 
by the village ttuck on it in a cleft stick. The ddtri or sickle 

and wooden iork aro^al so left sticking in the heap, points upwards, to 
keep off the jtnns] who would oth^Twise fetch away the grain. Cattle 
sickness is usually caused by jinns. Either the cattle are driven at 
evening into the village under a Qiudn held aloft by two men* or the 
jtnns are driven away by guns fired into the air. The Akhundzdda 
Jaqir at Paroa in Dera Ismail Khan writes a verse of the Qurdn on 
pap<3r, washes^ff the ink into water and sprinkles the cattle with it. 

, In the notorious yillage of Muriali, close to Dera Ismail Klidn town, 

• lives a maulavi^s daughter who charms a stick by reading certain 
passages of the Quran over it. This too is efficacious when passed over 
the cattle. To cure mulin Jehuri a lamp made from the hoof of a dead 
horse is used. Sickness disappears from the area illuminated by its * ; 
light. 

Cases of women and men who are supposed to be possessed by evil Demoniacal 
spirits are common. Only the lineal descendants of Lai Isdn and Pfr po®s®8don. 
Mohammarl Kcijan (whose two shrines are both in Midnw41i) can exorcise 
them. Tluse spirits are kpown by name. They are At4 Muhammad, 

Nur Muhammaid, Fateh Muhammad and Zulf Jamil. They have a sister 
known as Mai or Bibi Kundai. Those possessed will say which spirit 
troubles them. A man possessed by Bibi Kundai assumes parda and always 
covers his face. The sick are taken on camels to the fairs of Kot JsAn 
and Pfr Rijan. Usually the patient dismounts on seeing the shrine and 
runs madly towards it. Exorcism usually consists, I believe, in anointing 
with oil. reading particular verses of the Qnrdn^ reciting the mighty 
names isuam and attributes of God and, I have heard, of whipping on 
the back. Offerings are usually given yearly to prevent a return of the 
spirit. There are also two Hindu jinns of this class, named RAm 
l)iw4ya and Rim Rikkf. They do not attack Muhammadans. The 
of Taunsa Sharif are supposed to beiinmune. The same belief 
?wid customs prevail in Multan, 



m KhvfipKMtr, 

* Khwdfa Khizr, or the god of water, writes Ibbetson, 'fa an extra- 

1 ordinary instance of a Mnsalmdn name being given to a Hindu deity, 

Khwaja Khizr is pro]^rly that one of the great Muhammadan saints to 
*whom the care of travellers is confided. But throuii;hout the Easteru 
Punjab at any rate, he is the Hindu god of water, and is wor8hi})ped by 
burning lamps and feeding Brahmans at the well, and by setting afloat 
' * on the village pond a little raft of sacred grass with a lighted lamp 
‘ upon it*. His original name is said to have been Ab Ha, the son of 
Mulkan, 6th in descent from Noah. He wears a long white beard and 
one of his thumbs has no bone in it. As he is always dressed in green 
he is called Khizr and it is believed that wherever he sits or prays the 
soil becomes green with verdure. 

According to the Sikandarndma Khwaja Khizr presided over the 
well of immortality and directed Alexander the Great, though in vain, 
as to where he should find it. ^ As giver of the waters of immortality 
ho too is called the Jinda or Zinda Pir, a title which is however more 
commonly used of Gngga.* The KhwiSja in this tradition appears as 
the brother of Mlhtar Ilids, who is Lord of Land as the Khwija is Lord 
of Water, and both are attendants of Alexandet, When the latter set 
forth to discover the waters of life they accompanied hfra but when 
they came to where two roads met, the king with a few attendants took 
one and the two brothers the other. At a wayside fountain they all 
roasted fish and flung a bone into the water in which it came to life 
again as a fish. Both then drank of it and returned to tell the king 
of their discovery. He went back with them and finding the birds 
at the fountain featherless asked them the cause. TJny replied that 
as they had drunk of the living water, they would not die till the 
Judgment Day, but having eaten and drunk all that they were destined 
to consume they were doomed to live on in that condition. Alexander 
abstained from drinking of the fountain lest the same fate should 
befall him. But the two brothers who had drunk of its water prayed 
for such dignities as would enable them t(> live in comfort till the 
last day. In response God bestowed upon the Khwija the control 
over water and upon Iliis power over tlie daily changes in the market 
rates for grain and the guidance of lost travellers.^ 

The Moslims usually confound Khizr with Phinoas, Elias and St. 
George, saying that by metempsychosi.g his ' soul passed through all 
three. Others say he was Balya rbn Maikan, a contemporary of Paridun, 
B. C. 800, and that he lived in the time of Musa. Others again that he 
was a general of Alexander and a nephew of Abraham, who guided Moses 
and Israel in their passage of the Bed Sea, and led Alexander to the 
Water of Life in the Zulmat or Darkness.'^ Khizr is believed to be 

1 P. N. Q., II, § 8. 

9 A Ziada Pfr ig also one who is recognized as a saint even in his lifetime. Thus the 
Shaikh, Sadr-ad-Dfn, the founder of the Maler Kotla family, was so accounted. 

8 Crooke gives a versi )n of thU legend current in S ihdraupur and points out its reseni' 
blance to the tale of the cunning of the devil and of secret jud<ra 0 i»t 8 of God in tne Qesta 
Somanorum, Ixxx, the origin of ParnelPs Ef^rmit s N. I. N. Q., IV., § 339. 

* For the ten meanings of the phrase khasra-i-daman or ‘ green of vegetation*, see Wil* 

berforce Clarke, U9. They include the world, alchemy, a beauHfal 

woman of unworthy origin, one possessed of unasnai power of miraoles, unlawful wealth 

also pp, X98-8 and 2l!U 
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concealed like Muhammad BAqir who is still alive and a wanderer over 
the earth. A section of the Syrian Ismailites is ^lled Khizrawi, owing 
to its extraordinary veneration for the prophet Elids. 

In JaUlpur Jatjan in Gujrit a script called Khizri is well known. 
The writers say that Khwdja Khizr taught their forefathers the art of 
writing. 

The Khizri gale of Lahore city is so named because it was the 
river ’gate when the Rdvi flowed under the fort. 

Khwdja Khizr surpassed even Moses in learning. Once when 
the latter went to see him the Khw ija took a plank out of a boat 
and disabled it Then he killed a handsome boy and a third time he, 
with Moses^ assistance, repaired a ruined house- wall without being 
asked by any one to do so. He accounted to Moses for his deeds 
by pointing out that the boat belonged to an orphan and was about to 
be seized by an oppressive governor, that the boy whom he had killed 
was of bad character, and that under the ruined wail lay a buried 
treasure which bebnged to some poor boys, and that its fall would 
have obliterated the marks which indicated its place of concealment. 

Another story ‘about his patronage of learning sayri that 
Hazrat Imam Ghazdli was devoted to learning but bein^ very poor 
could not devote his whole time to it. Once Khwija Khizr appeared 
in a dream and bade him open his mouth so that the Khwdja might put 
salvation in it and so enable him to imbibe all the sciences at once. 
But ImAm GhazAli said that knowledge so won would be useless because 
it would have cost him nothing and so he would not appreciate it. 
Khw ‘ ja Khizr then gave him some casks of oil to enable him to 
prosecute his studies. 

KhwAja Khizr^ has various names, such as KhwAja KhAsa 
Durminda, Duinindo, Jiuda Pir,^ and, in Chamba, Bir Batal. 

As Dumindo he appears to be confused, or identical, with Shaikh 
Dundu, an effigy of cloth stuffed with straw which is used as a 
charm against rain.'^ 

Khwaja Khizr is often identified with MIhtar Ilyds (Elias), but the 
latter is the patriarch who presides over jungles to guide travellers 
who lose their way, while the Khwaja is the tutelary saint of sailors 
and boatmen.^ 

In popular lithographs KhwAja Khizr appears as an old man 
standing on a fish, and he is named indifferently KhwAja SAhib, Pir 
or Guru. He is reverenced by all classes, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
but more especially by the Jhinwars, MallAhs and all whose occupation 
is connected with water in any folrm.® Persons travelling by river 

i The MutavaaJelciUi^dh of the Pereiane* % 

a P. N. Q., I. § 836. 

» 2ft., I, { 963. 

^ 2ft., Ill, §7. 

* Iven apparently dyew and aa in ^ United Piof^aoee* 
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X!hizr*s functions. 

or lea^ and those descending into a well will propitiate him. Parched 
gram is distributed and lights placed in wells in his honour. On Thurs- 
days the low castes place e/cmukha lamps on his shrines. 

Not only is Khizr worshipped when a boat is about to sail, but he is 
propitiated when a river is low or thi*eatens to wash away land. Thus 
in Montgomery vows {asisa) and sacrifices are made to rivers, but in 
his name by Muhammadans who offer wheat porridge mixed with gnr, 
while Hindus offer ckiirma, pari of which is thrown into the river. They 
eat what remains themselves, but Muhmmndans give what remains of their 
offering to the poor.^ When a village is in danger froin a river the 
headman offers it a rupee and cocoanut. He stands in the water and if 
it rise higher enough to take the water out of his hand it is believed the 
river will recede. Sometimes 7 handfuls of boiled wheat and sugar are 
thrown into the stream or a male buffalo, ram or horse (with its saddle) 
is cast in with its right ear bored. ^ 

Ladhar B4bd is said to be or have been a sddJiu in Jhang whose 
followers affect KhwAja Khizr. ^ 

In order to procure sons Hindus will place lamps made of dough 
on the platform of a well and light them every night. They also clean 
the platform in the early morning. This is all done to please tlie 
KhwAja, who is a lord of fertility.^ 

KhwAja's relish being the fish, Hindus regard a pair of fish, male 
and female, painted, facing each other, over a doorway as a good omen.^ 
Khw^Aja Khizr is invoked, with ShAh MadAr, in a charm for 
headache.® 

Lastly he haunts bazars early in the morning and fixes the prices 
for the day. In his matutihal wanderings he also blesses white 
articles of food and obviates the effects of the evil-eye, to which they 
are peculiarly subject This, however, is a purely Muhammadan view 
as Hindus think that such articles, when so affected, cannot be digested.® 
One of the finds on a Persian-wheel is called KhwAja Khizr^s 
ff^ora (Khijr KhwAja-da-ghora) and when a new makP is put on, it is 
fed with grass. It followj the rer, or thick cross-piece which keeps the 
two wheels apart. The thid and ghora aro tied on the next reri by 
the string. This is done by both Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
belief is that so long as the KhwAja^s steed is* with <he rope it will 
move, just as a carriage is drawn by a horse. "When a person is stand- 
ing at or near a well he is sometimes adjured thus \—Iinn tnsi Khijr 
K^wdja de utte kJialote ho^ hun sack bolna* '^ow you are standing on 
KhwAja Khizr, now speak the truth 

KhwAja Khizr is also said by Muhammadans to have found and 
drunk of the fountain of eternal life. 

» Montgomery 8, 22., p. 66. 

« N. I. N. Q., I., § 20. 

8LN.Q..1V.§ 277. 

4 Sin’s Mnhsmxadatis often have a similar design painted over the doorway, but it does 
not appear to refer to KhwHa Khizr ; I. N. Q., IV, § 276. 

4 1. N Q., IV, § 118. 

• /6., §§ 26 and 26 

7 The mahl is the rim, joined by oroit"-pie(ccs (rer, diminutive r$ri\ to the flfeeond rim 
betwm whioh the wh^l works. 
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Worship of Khtsr. 

By Hindus the Khw4ja is no doubt reverenced, or perhaps it 
would be more coirect to say that he is equated to Varuna. As such he 
is specially affectedin Asauj and Kitak (September-October) by Hindu 
ladies who light lamps on tanks, wells and streams every morning and 
evening. 

Hindu water-carriers sacrifice a goat or sheep to Khizr every 2nd or 
8rd year in the rainy season, and cook its flesli at home, roasting the 
liver, and, wrapping up its four feet and head in the skin, go to the river 
with some kinsmen beating drums. Having made a small boat of reed 
or straw, they put in it a lamp of wheat flour with four wicks, a roll of 
betel leaf and a wreath of jasmine. Those present then bow down, drop 
pice one by one in the boat, and let it float away, but not before they have 
taken out all the pice save two. Then they make for home, after 
flinging the feet, head and skin of the goat into the river. When the 
boat has floated away, they feast their relatives, faqirs and the conjurers 
called Malangs, and distribute sweetmeats bought with the pice taken 
out of the boat. This is called a goat sacrifice to Khizr. ^ 

When Hindu water-carriers sink a well, they also sacrifice a goat 
to Khizr, and give a feast of its cooked meat to relatives and faqirs 
with genuflexions to the mound of the well. 

Water-carriers, both Hindu and Musalmdn, at every harvest, 
cook 5J sirs of porridge and go to a well, throw small portions of it 
thrice into the water and distribute the rest among children, Hindus 
on a Sunday and Musalmans on a Thursday. 

The first day that a farmer uses his well, he also gives sers of 
porridge, but now-a-days most JMusalmans do not do this, and those 
who do, cast some of it into the well in three lots, giving the rest to 
small children — like the water-carriers. Most Musalmdns on the first 
Thursday of the new moon cook 5i sets of porridge and distribute it as 
described above. 

When a boat is caught in a storm its passengers vow to offer 
porridge to Khwaja Khizr, if they reach the shore. 

Among Musalmans who do not observe the j)ardah system, when a 
child is one month and ten days old, its mother bathes, puts on 
new clothes and putting on her head a couple of pots filled with boiled 
wheat or maize goes to a well and performs the ceremony mentioned 
above. She then fills the jots with water and returns home. 

If a water-carrier gets praise he offers pdiridge to Khizr. Oarsmen 
also sacrifice a goat, or offer cooked porridge to him, and Hindu water- 
carriers regard him as a living prophet. 

When a Persian wlieel at w^ork utters a shriek (Mk) unusually 
loud it is considered an evil omen and to avert disaster the owner will 
sacrifice a sheep or goat and smear the blood on the pivots of the gear. 

^ This rit« is said to he observed in Dera Gh4zi Ehdn, especially on Thursday evenings 
Bhddbn. The fbast o£ boats is held in hpnbur of Khizr, 
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TfiB CULT OF SaKHI SaEWAR StfLTlK. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, whose descriptioit of the SuUdrfs or follow- 
ers of Sakhi Sarwar, has been reproduced in Vol; III; pp 486-7, 
appears to have accepted the theory that Sakhi Sarwar was a historical 
personage, and the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is thus described by him i — 

First and foremost is the folLwing of the great saint Sultan Sakhi 
Sarwar. No one knows exactly when Sultan lived. Sir Uenail Ibbet- 
son places him in the ]2th century and Major Temple m the 13th; 
while there are acconnts in the Sdkhis of the Sikhs which represent him 
as a contemporary of Guru Ndnak, and as having presented a water- 
melon to him. Whatever the exact time of his birth and death, Sultfin 
was practically one of the class of Musalman saints, such as Baha-ud-Din 
and Shams Tabriz who settled down and practised austerities in the 
country round Multan. Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, also known as Lakhddta 
or the Giver of Ltikhs, Ldy^wala, or He of the Rubies, and RohiaQWala 
or He of the Hills/ was the son of one Ziinulabidin, and his real name 
was Sayyid Ahmad. Of his life there is little to tell but a mass of 
legends. 

Hazrat Zainulabdm it is said, had two sons, — one was Saidi 
Ahmad, afterwards known as Sakhi Sarwar, the other was Khdn-Doda/ 
who died at Baghdad, and was not famous. There is a shrine to him 
between Dera Ghazi Khan and Sakhi Sarwar, at a place called Vador. 
Saidi^ Ahmad studied at Lahore, and from there went to Dhaunkal, near 
Wazirdbad, in Gujranwala. Whilst at Dliauiikal he saw a mare, the pro- 
perty of a carpenter, and asked the carpenter for it. The carpenter denied 
having a mare, whereupon Saidi Ahmad called to the mare, and it came 
up to him of its own accord clearing the Sulaimdns by leaping through 
the range. Saidi Ahmad then told the carpenter to sink a well, whh^h he 
did| and the descendants of the carpenter are the guardians of the well, at 
which a fair is held every year in June to Sakhi Sarwar^s honour.® After 
this Saidi Ahmad by his father^s order, went to reside at the foot of the 
Sulaim^n range, ^ and settled at the place now called after him. Short- 
ly after retiring into the desert, Saidi Ahmad performed another miracle. 
A camel belonging to a caravan, which was going from Khorasan to 
Delhi, broke its leg. The leader of the caravan applied to Saidi Ahmad, 
who told him to return to where he had left the camel, and he would 
find it Bound. The merchant did as he was directed and was rewarded 
by finding his camel recovered. On arriving at Delhi, the merchant 
published the miracle, and the emperor heard of it. The emperor, 
anxious to enquiie into the miracle, sent for the camel and had it killed. 

^ The Sult^ uid return themaolres at the CeuBUs under such termi as the following • Bar- 
waria i Bulimia Sultan wa hevf : Sewak Sultdni: Sanathan Dha**nci Sarwana : Sakhi Sewak ; 
Hindu Sultdni : Sar.vana Sultduia ; Nigahia ; Sulldn-pirfas ; Sarwar Sakhi ; Sewak Sakhi 
Sarwar: Sarwar Sagw/.l^akh DatA ; Sultani Rdmrdo ; Sarwar-panthi: Sakhi Sultanii 
Chela Sultan x Kamaisia Sultduia j (iurii SullAuia : Nigdha P£r : Hhaunkal Sewak i 
Khwdja Sarwar; Lald^^ala, and so on. 

• Dhond or Dhoda. Calcutta Review, LXXIII, 1881, p. 271, or S. C. E., VII, p. 808. 

• The local legend at Dhaunkal ii that the well is due to Sakhi Sarwar having struck 
his staff 00 the ground when thirsty. Its waters are said to be good for leprosy, and the 
village is much haunted by lepers. The offerings at the Dhaunkal shrine are shared by the 
o^eiB of tie twenty-one wells, and the transfer: gE a well carries with it a transfer of a 
share in the offenngi. Sakhi Saiwar orders a hufi W he mUked at Sdd^a in CHB^rlawiUt# 
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Tho leg was examiped and found to have been mended with rivets 
The emperor convinced of the miracle sent four mule-loads of money to 
Saidi Ahmad, and told him to build himself a house. Sakhi Sarwar’s 
shrine was built with this money. One (lannn, of Multan, now gave 
his daughter in marriajjo to Saidi Ahmad, who had miraculously caused 
two sons to he horn to him. Ganuu endowed his daughter with all his 
property and it was for the generosity in distributing this property to 
the poor that Saidi Ahmad obtained the name of Sakhi Sarwar, or the 
bountiful lord or chief. Sakhi Sarwar now visited BaghdAd, On his 
return he was accompanied by three disciples, whose tombs are shown 
on a low hill near Sakhi Sarwar".* 

A local account says that^ the shrine was built by the king of 
Delhi and the footsteps by DiwAns Lakhpat R4i and Jaspat Rii of 
Lahore. Temple identifies the former with the Diw/in killed by the 
famous Sikh leader Jassa Singh AhluwAlia in 1743 : Calcutta Review 
Ixxiii, 1 ^81, p Si64. Another account of the saint, supplied to Major 
Temple by a munihi from Lahore, runs as follows : — 

“ The father of Sayyid Ahmad, surnamed Sakhi Sarwar, was one 
Sayyid Zainnlabidfn who migrated to India from Baghdad in .520 
A. H., or 1120 A. D., and settled at Sh;ihkot, in the Jhang District 
where he married 'Aesba, the daughter of a village headman, named 
PirA, a Khokhar. By 'Aesha he had a son, Sayyid Ahmad, afterwards 
the great saint known .as Sakhi Sarwar. Sayyid Ahmad was much ill- 
treated by his own people in his youth, and’on the death of his father 
left India in 535 .A. H. or 1140 A D., and went to Baghdad, where ho 
obtained the gift of propliecy {khUdfit) from the saints Ghaunsufi 
'Azam, Shaikh Shahah-ud-Din Suharwardi and KhwAja Maudud Chishti. 
(Ghaunsul 'Azam is Abdul Qiidir Jiiani, who flourished at BatrhdAd 
in lO’S-llOO A. D. Shaikh Shah«b-dn-Dm Soharwardi flonrished at 
BaghdAd in 1 1 45- 1231 A.D. Knwaja Maudiid Chishti died in 1 15(J A. D 
This tradition is therefore fairly correct as to chronology.) After dwel- 
ling at BaglicUd for some time, Sakhi Sarwar returned to his native 
land and dwelt at Dhauakal, in the GujraawAla District, for a time 
He then went to Multan, the governor of which gave him his daughter 
Bai in marriage. Here he also married another woman, the dauo-hter of 
one Sayyid vbdur RazzAq. He next visited Lahore, where he obtained 
proficiency in secular knowledge under Sayyid Ishaq (this is an 
anachronism, as MaulAna Sayyid TshAq was born at Uch, in the 
Bahiwalpur State, and htuclii d under his uncle Sayyid Sadru'ddin Raiu 
iKattal at Saharanpur, where he died in 1460 A. D.), and finally return 
ed to ShAhkot, where he settled. Here be became famous as a worker 
of miracles, vnd obtained many followers, which excited the envy of his 
relatives, who determined to put him to death. But the saint having 
heard of their intention, fled into the desert and settled at Nigalia in 
the Dera GhAzi KhAn District, in company with Sayyid 'Abdul Ghani 
his brother, BAi, his wife, and Sayyid SurAj ud Dfri, bis son. His family’ 
however, followed him, and falling upon him in large numbers, slew him 
and his companions at NigAha in 570 A. H. or 1174 A. D. The saint 
was buried on the spot, and there his shrine stands to this day."* 

' Dara Glh£zi Khin Q-meMter, p, 89. 

n t * Tlie remark* in bracket;* are bj Maior Cnoir 

Colonel Sir) Ricbard Temple., • / «»Jor inow 
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Hftdagfto, The shrine of SaMi ^bove may be taken as repre- 

* eenting roughly the outlines of a legendary life roiihd which numberless 

additional tales have gradually collected. Those who would know, for 
instance, how he raised a boy from the dead for Dini Jatfi^ how be 
used Bhairon as his messenger, how Isa Bfinia in the time of Aurangzeb 
' built him a temple, and so on, will find all they wunt in the interesting 
Legends of the Punjab published by Major Temple, There is little 
enough of history in all this, and the main fact we cau^ determine is 
that for some reason or other the saint fixed on Nigajia, in the Djsra 
Gh&zi Kh4n District, at the edge of the Sulaimfin mountains, as his 
residence, ' the last place it has been said, 'that qj»y 'one with the 
least regard for his personal comfort would choose as un abode \ The 
present shrine at Nigaha is built on the high banks of a hill stream, 
and a handsome flight of steps made at the expense of two merchants 
from Lahore leads up from the bed of the stream to the shrine. The 
buildings of the shrine consist of Sakhi Sarwar^s tomb on the west and a 
shrine to Baba Nanak on the north-west. On the east is an apartment 
containing the stool and spinning wheel of Mai ' Aeshan, Sakhi Sarwai ^s 
mother. Near this is a fhdkurdwdra, and in another apartment is an 
image of Bhairon who appears in the legends as the saint's messenger. 
There is clearly some close connection between the worship of 
Bhairon and this cult, even Bliai Phem (wnose wife w'as Devi) , the 
numen in the small whirl-winds so common in tiie Punjab, is represented 
as a disciple of Sultan Sarwar, The shrine is approached by a defile, at 
whose entrance is a cliff some 80 feet high, called the robber's leap 
{chor4^tap)^ because a thief when pursued threw himself over it, vowing 
if he survived to sacrifice a sable heifer to the saint, lie escaped un- 
scathed.^ To the west of the out-houses and within the shrine enclosure 
are two dead trees (a jdl and ^kandn) said to have sprung from the pegs 
which were used for the head and heel ropes of Kakki, the saint’s mare. 
Behind the shrine are the dwellings of his son Kau'ddin^ and his 
brother Dhodha. To the west near the shrine, but away from it, are the 
tombs of Nur and Ish4q, two of his companions ; and similarly to the 
east are two more tombs to his comrades, Ali and IJsmS,n, The tomb 
presents a peculiar mixture of Muhammadan and Hindu architecture. 
In 1883 it was destroyed by fire, and two rubies presented by Nadir Shuh 
and some valuable jewels presented by Sultan Zamdn Shah were con- 
sumed or lost. Since then the shrine has been rebuilt.* •- 

" The present guardians of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine," according to 
the Gazetteers " are the descendants of the three servants of Gannu 
who attached themselves to Sakhi Sarwar. They were Kulaug, Kdhin 
and Shekh, Sakhi Sarwar limited the number of the descendants of 

1 Here we have a IwoS which reminds us of the Bhairawa Jhamp, the ciiff at 
Eidilrn^th in Kumaun trnence used lo precipitate* them^elve8 as an offerioijr to 

Siva, and of the somewhat -Tsim’dar.BB^unia rites on the Sutlej at which men of the low 
Beda or ‘ sheep ^ caste are lowerecl ou ropes dewn a precipice in honour of Mahadhv, 

a But he was also called Bana anj the sacred grove of phim-frcos (iert) near a spring 
in the neighbourhood of Nigaha is said to have been planted by him : CaZe. , 1881, 
p. 271, or S. C, R., VII, p.-BOS. 

• See Pera Gh&zi Khi^ Gazetteer , p. 40; and!:P«|;a6 ISotee and QnerieSi I, § 099^ 
III, § 82, ’ f * 
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these three men to 1660* which ntimber hae been strictly observed eve? 
since. The number is thus distriblited : — 

Descendants of Kulang ... ... 750 

Descendants of Kahin ... ... 600 

Descendants of Shaikh ... ... 800 

All the offering's made at the shrine are divided into 1650 shares 
and it is said to be a fact that there are never more nor less than 1650 
mu;dwars descendants of the three original keepers of the shrine. 
This number ipeludes woiften and childi’cn. It is not however 

a fact that AerS afe not more nor less than 1650 mufdwars as was 
ascertaiii(p|krhen ^the village pedigree title deed was prepared. The 
are all eq^ual, and an infant gets the same share of the pro- 
ceeds of the shrine as an adult. The mufdwars, after the annual fair 
which is held in April, almost all disperse over the Punjab as pilgrim 
hunters. It is only at the great annual fair that the treasure box of 
the shrine is opened and its contents distributed. Throughout the year 
the shrine is the resort of mendicants and devotees, but the mendicants 
usually receive nothing more substantial from the shrine than an order 
upon some worshipper of the saint given under the seal of the shrine. 
This order, when presented, is paid or not according to the respect in 
which the shrine is held by the piesentee. When Mr. Bull, the 
Assistant Secretary to the Lahore Municipality, was attacked by a 
fanatic, an order from the Sakhi Sarwar mujdwars was found upon his 
assailant. This at first gave rise to a suspicion that the guardians of 
the shrine were in some way implicated in the murder. The order had 
however been granted merely in the ordinary course'*. 

Pilarunages io Sakhi Sarwar — The pilgrimages to the shrine 
from the centre of the province are a special feature of the cult of 
Sultin, which are worth mentioning, and in the early months of the 
year there are continual streams of pilgrims of all creeds — Hindu, Sikh 
and Musalmdn — pourin,: towards Nig4ha. I cannot do better than 
quote Mr. Purseris account of the pilgrimages made from the Jullundut 
District: — 

** The company of pilgrims he writes, is called sang and their 
encampmeni ehauJei^ Tho main route is through the following villages 
Hansron, Mutandpur, Kiileta or Barapind, BopArae (Phillaur), Burka 
KalAn, Bandala, JandiAla, BoparAe (Nakodar), KhAnpur, and thence to 
SnltAnpur. Along this route the sang^ which is originally formed by 
pilgrims from Garhshankar, in the HoshiArpur District, is joined by 
detachments from the districts to the south of the Sutlej and from the 
lower half of the Jullundur District > It is known by the special name 
of KAUkamU, because so many of the pilgrims have black blankets* to 

' Ano lier account says that af rpr the bnr> al Sakhi Sarwar three persons, Gobra, a 
leper, Hibrat Nigahi, a blind man, and Ahmad Kbdn, Afghan, an impotent man, came to 
the shriile and were cured of their respective infirmities. From these are descended the 
present mujfdware, who are divided iuto three classes, — KAlang, Mauhan and Shaikh. 
1 he number o f descendants is said to be 1860 and by a - miracle of the saint never to 
alter; but ibis is not troe, as all the mujdwars claim an jB^ual ilhare in the annual profits 
III be ascejtai^ jbX any time. See Smnjab Hatu and Qu§riH, 

• Blaek is the colour of Shirt;^^ 4^ B, 
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protect them from the cold. Another route is bj Adampnr, Jullnndnr, 
Kapdrthala and Wairowfil, which is taken by pilgrims from the north 
of the Do$b. Those from about Kart&rpnr assemble there and proceed 
to Eapdrthala. On the road these people sleep on the ground, and do 
not wash their heads or clothes till the pilgrimage is accomplished, and 
the more devout remain unwashed till their return home. The pilgrims 
are personally conducted by the Bhar&fs, and call each other pfr bhdi or 
pit hhain (brother in the saint oi sister in the saint). Ibbetson 
says it is probably from this latter circum8t®,nce the Bharfils derive their 
name (Pir Bhra or ‘ Saint Brothers '). People who cannot undertake 
the pilgrimage usually go to one of the chauhU, or, if they cannot 
manage that, to any other vills^e, for a night. If they cannot go any- 
where, they sleep at home at least one night on the ground, as a sub* 
stitute for the complete pil jrimage. A pilgrimage to Nig&ha is com- 
monly made with the object of obtaining some desired blessing from the 
saint, or in fulfilment of a vow. The pilgrims have a local self govern- 
ment of their own on the road. Leadere from Chakchela and Kangchela 
(Kang Kalfin) in the Nakodar tahsfl attach themselves to the southern 
band, and hold an assembly called diwdn every evening in which they 
administer justice, and are assisted by assessors from Bilga, Jan4iala, 
Bar&pind, and other villages. There is much rivalry between the 
Kangchela, and Chakchela leaders, but the latter hold the supremacy 

There are other shrines of this saint, and in fact almost every village 
in the Central Punjab contains one. But the most celebrated are 
those connected with the annual fair at Dhaunkal in Gujrdnwdla, the 
Jhan^a mela at Peshawar, and the Kadmon kd-inela' in Anirkali at 
Lahore. At Dhonkal, Sult&n had taken up his abode and procured a 
miraculous stream of water. His house was in the time of Shah JahSn 
turned into a mosque and the well was much improved and beautified. 
The fair here, which lasts for a month in June and July, is attended by 
some 200,000 people, who drink the sacred water and take away fans 
and sprigs of mehndi as mementos of their visit. The Jhanda mela in 
Peshdwar is of less importance ; it takes place in the first or second 
Monday in Maggar, and the festival is put off if there is rain. The 
mela is in commemoration of the death of Sakhi Sarwar, and has its 
name from the flags exhibited there by the faqfre. The Kadmon-ki- 
mela, in Anfirkali, is held at the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar near the Police 
thdna, on the first Monday after the new moon in February. Offerings 
are made on the tomb, and a certain class of musicians, called 4Aol(t 
taie young children who are presented at the tomb and dance'about 
with them.i 


A typical shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is that at Moga. It is called 
Nagtta Pir, and was founded in 1869 S. by a PatiAla man. It contain 
no image but has a ehabdtra or platform. The pujdri is a Khatri md 
succession follows natural relationship. Pairs are held on the 8 Thursdays 

* At M&ler Ko^la the Nigiha fair is held on the first Thnrsdav Pnli 
^ tut held at Mnltin. The Dbdni fair is held on the first two Tn^avs ‘ 0 / Poh 
BhsHUi light a dfwa at a place to which both HinaMand^nh«n!^2!.- 5“ 

bread and gndn. Next day tLy itart for Mdri whet* the ihrin^ of Ongd^ 
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of Chet and Asanj, when offerings of cash and chM are made to the 
shrine. Another shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is at Nagih, where a fair is 
held on the light Thursday of Phdgan. It contains a place which is 
worshipped. It was founded some 200 years ago by the Sirddr of 
Mansa. When subjected to severe trials they were bidden in a vision to 
go to Moga and there build a temple. So they constructed this shrine 
and all Hindus and Muhammadans in this part are its votariesi offering 
it grain at each harvest. It also has a ehk ibil where the poor travellers 
drink water. At the fair visitors are fed free A Brahman is employed 
as pujdri. 

The Bhddla fair in Ludhifina is held at thQ Uhdnqdh of Sakhi Sar- 
war at that village on the 1st Thursday of the light half of Jeth. Inside 
it is a cenotaph of Sakhi Sarwar. People attending the fair cook a huge 
rotf which, after presentation to the kkdnqdh^ they divide with the poor. 
The management of the khdnqdh vests in the Ghumman J£(s and 
Bhar&fs of the place and they divide the offerings in equal shares. 

The cult of Lakhddta or ^ the Bountiful ^ is found in Chamba, in 
which state it is recognised as the same as that of Sakhi Sarwar Sultin. 
His shrines in the hills are resorted to by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In most cases the incumbents of his temples, asthdm or ^nandarSy are 
Muhammadans (miij d wars), hut 2 Lt Bbxi in parq an 2 Ch&njxi the pujdra 
is a Billu Brahman, and at Phurla in Himgari the pujdra or mujdwar is 
a Rdthi and the chela a Muhammadan. These offices appear to be 
always hereditary. Wrestling matches — called ehhinj and associated 
with the Lakhddta cult — are held yearly in every pargana of Chur&h and 
in some parganas of the Sadr wizdraty as well as in the BhattiyAt. No 
satisfactory explanation of this association is forthcoming. 

There is a khdnqdh to Sakhi Sarwar at Ndhan, and his cult 
is spread beyond the Punjab. In Sah^ranpur he is worshipped by 
a sect of Jo 2 :fs called Far Yai^ (mc)» who are initiated by their clansmen 
at the age of 10 or 12. The ceremony of initiation is said to be simple, 
for the parents of the boy merely place some sweets before the Jogi who 
is their religious guide, and the latter offers them to the saint, after 
which they are eaten by the Jogis present. The boy then learns the 
song which describes the attempt to convert a bride to Sikhism and its 
consequences, for Sakhi Sarwar commanded Bhairon to punish the evil- 
doers, who at once became lepers and blind, but they were cured again at 
the bride^s iutercessioii. Yet there is no real hostility at present be- 
tween Sikhism and this sect, and a case has been known of a gift of land 
being made by a Sikh to the shrine at Nigiha. 

Il the east of the Punjab, at least, the. cult of Sakhi Sarwar is pe- 
culiarly favoured by women, which is consistent with its connection 
with Bhairava, the earth being the emblem ' of fertility, and this again 

' lUorth Indian Notet and Queries, IV, f 00. 

* The orthodoxy cf his Sihhism may be debateable : Temple, Calc. Ueioiem, 1S81, 
p. 255, or S. C. B., VII, p. 292, epeake of Dial as a Sikh, but she is merely called a Jatti* 
not a Sikh iu the poem of JSahhi Sarwar and Ddni Jaiii Legends, 1, p. 66 Possibly 
the Hand&li sect of the Sikhs more in sympathy with the Saltdnfs and Temple 
identifies the * city of the purd * in the poem with Jandiila the head*qaarters of that sect, 
bat by city of the gurd * Ni^iha4taeU wy coaoeivably be meant ^ 
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is in aooard with the somewhat Paphian rites observed at the shrine itself. 
Further the theory that the worship is really one of the earth-god would 
account for its being essentially the cult of theJi^ peasantry. In the 
legend of D&ni the Jatti the saint bestows a son on her after 12 years 
of childless marriage in response to a vow. She breaks her vow but the 
boy is restored to life by the saint. ^ At Multin his followers eat 
all the kids of the flock, but he takes the bones and skins, puts them in a 
heap and restores them to life by prayer. ^ He makes the " wild oak 
(pilu) fruit in the midst of winter at the request of Kakki, his marc, for 
the support of the followers in the jungle.^ 

The cauldrons of Sakhi Sarwar recall those mentioned in the account 
of Sikhism below and in the legends of Dum above. , 

One is called man, the other langar. The former holds 8 ma%9 of 
gur (mollases), 5 of ght^ 20 oidalia (boiled wheat) and one of fruit etc.. 
Langdr holds 3 mans of molasses, 2 of gin, 8 of boiled wheat and 20 of 
fruit etc. Once a year, in May or June, both are filled and the cooked 
food distributed to the public. 

Q&sim ShAh, father of Naurang Shdh, whose shrine is in Dera Ghdzi 
Khin, came there from Sindh. Naurang Sh4h remained a devotee of 
Sakhi Sarwar for 1 2 years and became famous for his miracles. His 
descendants connect his pedigree with Hazrat ^Ali. 

The Five Tits . — In some parts of the country the Hindus are fond 
of representing themselves as followers of the Panj Pir or Five Saints. 
Who these five saints are is a matter which each worshipper decides 
according to his taste. Sometimes they are the five Panclav.as ; some- 
times they are the five holy personages of Shi’aism, viz, Muhammad, 
F&tima, AH, Hasan and Husain; sometimes they are a selection of Mu- 
salmfi-n saints, as Khwdja Qutb tid-Din, Khwaja Mu^ain-ud-Din Cliishti, 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din Aulia, Nasir-ud-Din AbuM Khair, and Sultdn Nasir- 
ud-Din Mabmfid or as Khwdja Khizr, Said JaUl, Zakaria, Ml Shdhbdz and 
Farid Shakarganj. The Bhat^is of the Gujranwdla District will tell you 
that the five saints are Shaikh Samail, Shdh Daulat, Shaikh Fateh Ali, 
Pir Fateh Khdn and Shdh Mur^d, all patrons of the Bhat^ race ; and 
each tribe will have its own selection. In the centre and west of the 
province, however, we meet with queer admixtures of Hindu and 
Musalman objects of worship. The same list will contain Sultan, Devi, 
the Guru, Khwaja and Guga Pir ; or (as in Ludhidna) Khwdja Khizr, 
Durga Devi, Vishnu, Sakhi Sarwar and Guru Gobind Singh ; or (as in 
Simla) Guga Pir, Bilaknath, yhakur, Sakhi Sarwar and Shiv. The five 
gaints are in fact any five personages the worshipper likes to mention ; 
and the fact that a man describes himself as a Panjpiria implies generally 
that he is indifferent as to the saints whom he worships and is probably 
a man of the lower orders. Panjpirias are found all over the province 
from Muzaffargarh to Delhi, and there is* a place in the Shihpur Dif- 
trict, 10 miles south of Sdhfw^l, where a large fair is held every year 
in honour of the Panjpir. Some persons, wishing to be more specific, 
40olare themselves to be followers of the Chah&r Pir or Four Saints ; by 

I Oalc. Meview, 1881, p. 254, or S. C. B., Vll, p. 2i3l. 

• J5., p. 278, or S. 0. B., VII, p. 310. 

• Jh., pp. 268, 272, or 8. 0. B., VII pp. 306, 809, 
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this is generally implied the four friends of the Prophet, whose admirers 
are found both among Mnsalmdns and Hindus. 

* The khdnqdh of the Panj Pir at Abohar is n ot covered with a roof. 
The fair is held annn^ly on the 15th Hdr. Pew people attend it, most- 
ly Madfiri, Naushiihi ’etc. Tradition says that, nearly 900 years ago. 
Abohar was ruled by R4j4 Aya Ohand who had an only daughter. On 
his death bed he expressed deep regret that he had no son, to go to the 
Panj I’iran at' Uch in Bahawalpur and mount the horses there. His 
daughter courageously assured him tliat she would go and fetch the 
horses from Uch. So accompanied by a small band she went there and 
carried off the horses of the Panj Pir- They came after her and begged 
her to return them, but she refused and so they had to wait in patience 
for their return. The Pit’s wives being tired of waiting followed their 
husbands to Abohar whefe with their beloved spouses they breathed 
their last, cursing the lady and the place. Before long their prophecy 
was fulfilled and the place became a desert. The live Pirs were interred 
at a place in the village and near them the remains of their wives. The 
shrine contains the tombs of the 5 Pirs and those of their 6 wives, which 
are surrounded by a brick wall, but have no roof. The administration 
of the khdnqdh Is carried on by two Musalman foqirt, caste L6d . 
They keep it clean and light a lamp in the evening. 

^ See Templo’e Legends of ike Punjab . II, p. 372. See also an exhaustive account 
of the Panj Pir of the United Proviucos in North Indian Notes and Queriee, II, S 10, and 
•ubseqnent numbora. 
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RmUGHOir OF fflW DOMINANT TEIBBS OF KUBBAMj i.jf. MI Tubt, 

Zaimusht and Bang ash. 

The Tuns are all Shi'as. The Bangash of Lower Kurram are all 
SuiiTiisi hut those oi Tipper Tturram, with the exceptiou oi the Bushera 
and Dandar Bangash, are also Shi^as. Takin;^ the^ numbers of the 
Bangash of Lower and Upper Kurram into consideration the proportion 
of Shi^as to Simms among the Bangash may be put at 3 to 1 . The meniaJ 
classes of course accept th^e religion of their patrons. Even some of the 
JajiSj who cross the border and become haimaya^ of the Turis, adopt 
Shivaism. The ZaimAht however are all Sunnis. 

Im&ms are regarded as without sin, and it is believed that those 
who follow them will be saved in the world to- come. The Im&ms, 
it is believed, will, on the day of resurreotion, Intercede for those who 
believed in them and have followed their directions. The Imdm Jafar 
Sadiq is supposed to be the most learned of the Imams, and his teaching 
in religious matters is commonly observed. The Sunni Bangash and 
Zaimusht are all followers of Imam Nnman who is called Abu Hanifa.^ 
There is no difference in belief between the Turi and Shi^a Bangash, 
but one point is worth noticing. The Bakar Khel branch of the 
ShalozAn Bangash do not believe in pin as they do not regard the 
Sayyids and Qazis of Kurram as competent to impart religious instruc- 
tion. This is presumably because they are in the habit of constantly 
going to Karbala, and have to pass through Persia where they meet 
educated people ; doubtless other people from Kurram also go to 
Karbala, but they are in most cases altogether illiterate, and hence cannot 
easily grasp what they hear from educated people. The majority o£ 
the Shalozan Bangash can read and write, and hence they do not believe 
in pif% and do not follow thorn like the other Turis. 

Almost every village in Kurram has a muUdh. The children of 
the village go to him, and he gives them some religious teaching. The 
first duty of the mullah is to teach them the Quran in the orthodox 
way, with all the prayers that are recited in namaz. If any one wishes 
to go further with his spiritual education he reads other religious books 
in which the praises of Hazrat Ali, Hasan, Hussain and other Imims 
are recorded. 

The Sunni Bangash and Zaimusht keep mulldhs in their mosques. 
Their duty is to teach children the prayers that are used in the namde. 
Children whose parents place a higher value on education are taught 
the Qurdn as well, and after finishing it some Persian and Arabic books 
also. Among the Sunnis, i,€. the Zaimusht and Bangash, the mulldhs 
preach to the people when they get an opportunity, particularly on 
Fridays. They get no fixed remuneration, but each gets something at 
harvest from every one in the village. Among the Shi^as there is uo 
preaching, but some of the Sayyids and other educated persons read books 
containing marsid^ and other eulogies of Ali, Hasan and Hussain to 
the people. A number of Turis go to Tehran for religious instruction. 

Amongst the Sunnis the subject of these teachings is usually the 
praise of God and his Prophet Muhammad. Sometimes books contain- 
ing eulogies of saints^ or on the laws and morals of Isl&m, alre also read. 

1 Also called tlie Imim-i-Azam. 
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Thesff^l^reftohinffB often take place in mosqnee and when a man diea the 
mulldh of the Tillage, if he be educated, reads to tnO' people: 

Amongst the Turfs and other Shi'as in Eurram there is nothing 
BO important as the mdtam or ‘mourning* for the sons of Ali. 
To it the month of,,j.Muharram is devot^ as a whole, but the 
first 10 days of Muharram, called Ashiira by the Turfs, are observed 
as days of special mourning. Almost all the Irirfs fast during these 
days, the more orthodox extending the period to 40 days. Mahfilt 
or meetings are also held for the sake of lamentation, and they are 
attended bothr' by men and women. At them Persian marsida or 
dirges are recited in a plaintive tone, while the bare-headed audience 
shed tears of sorrow. Breast-beating is not uncommon and sometimes 
the people go so far as ta ■flagellate themselves with iron chains in a 
most cruel manner. Clotttes are not changed during these 10 days and 
no rejoicings of any kind take place. Even laughing Is prohibited. 
Clothes dyed almost black in indigo are worn for 10 days at least. 
Sherbat made of sugar or gur is distributed among the poor and alms 
given In the name of Hussain. Volleys of curses are hurled at Yazfd, 
bis counselkrs and companions, and their faults and shortcomings are 
painted as black as possible. The 10th of Muharram is the climax as 
on that day Hussain is said to have been decapitated by Yaad. This 
is called the Shahfidat Waroz or yaum-i-Shahddat (day of martyrdom), 
and on it a rauza (something like an eflBgy) made of coloured paper is 
taken to the cemetery, followed by a mourning crowd composed of men, 
women and children who beat their breasts and faces. A pit is then 
dug in the cemetery rfnd the ranza formally interred in it with all the 
ceremonies attending a funeral. 

On certain days of the other mouths, the Sayyids and other edu- 
cated people among the Shi’as read books containing manias and eulogies 
of the Imims and the Charsdah Masum. These books are usually read 
in the mdtamhhdnds and sometimes in the mosques. 

According to the teaching of the Sunnfs, i. e. the Zaimusht and 
some of the Bangash, there are four fan for every one, whether 
mal^ or female, to observe, viz. namaz, fasting, and zakdt. Namds 
is offered five times in the 24 hours of the night and day. Moreover 
on certain days of the months some other prayers called nafal are 
offered. There ai’e four kinds of these prayers or namdz, viz. farz 
sunnat, wajih and mmialiah. Farz and wajib are supposed to have 
been prescribed by God and the sunnat by the Prophet, The mustahah 
were not prescribed, but are prayers offered without regard to time 
The mustahah are also called nafal. 

, The month of Eamzdn is generally observed as a fast, but the Dre- 
wapdis observe it with great strictness, while the Midnmnnd observe 
the Ashdra (in Muharram) as a fast more rigidly. Besides this, fasts are 
topt m other months but they are not farz. Hat means to go to Mecca 
in the^month of Zul-haj. Zahdt means the paying of a -^th or -jtrth' 

of on^s property to poor people not possessed of property worth mors 
than Rg, 51. ^ 


I In fact there are difiPerent mlea for different articles- 
menti &o. ^o., ZaMt is not paid to Sayjids. 


'Oattlei grain, moneyi oma* 



Feitifali or 

mourning 

oolebration. 
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The abore fbtiSr fffrz are all observed by the Slii^as/and in addilioii to 
this they have to give i lib of their incoine to poor Sayyids exclu* 
sivelyt This is called khamas (a fifth). The Shi^as, moreover, consider a 
pilgrimage to Karb ila an important thing. They do not regard it as 
far^, but consider it to be a very urgent duty. ^ 

Sunnis offer prayers in a mosque, usually witli an Iniam if they can 
manage to do so easily, whereas ShPas offer their prayers alone. They 
say the presence of a learned man is highly desirable for prayers with an 
Imim, but as they cannot .find one they offer their prayers alone. Al- 
most every Shi^a keeps a* fiece of klidh4-Karbala upon which they place 
their foreheads when they offer their prayers. 

Amjngst the Sunnis there are only two festivals, viz^ the 
uUFitf ami the ^Id-nd- Duha. The ^Id-ul-Pitr is 1^1 J in commemoration of 
the pleasure enjoyed afte'r the month of RamzSn and the ^Id-ud-Duha 
in commemoration of the reconstruction of the building at Mecca for 
which Ibrdhiin sacrificed his son Ismail. 

The following are the days on which the Sunnfs observe mourning 
the Muharram, the Bara-wafat and the Shab-i-Qadr. In the Muharram 
they do not weep like the, Shi^as, but abstain from pleasure and enjoy- 
ments. It is useless to relate here bow the m&tam in the month of Mu- 
harram came to be observed. There was a dispute and afterwards a 
battle between Hussain, son of Ali, and Yazid, son of Muawiah, about the 
leadership of the Muslims at the time, aud in that battle Hussain, with 
his relatives, was killed. 

The B4TA-waf4t is observed by Shi^as on account of the Prophet^s 
illness. It is held on the ?7th of the month of Safar. The Sunnis hold 
that on the 28rd Ramzdn (Sliab-i Qadr) the (^ur&n descended to earth. 
The Shi^as observe the Shab-r-Q idr as the day on which Ibrahim was 
thrown into the furnace by the idolatrous king Nimrod for refusing to 
worship his idols, and was saved by God. 

All these festivals and mournings are observed by the ShPas, but 
besides this they observe other festivals and mournings too. The Hd-ul- 
Ghadir is held on the 18th of Zul-haj in commemoration of Hazrat AlPs 
election to the leadership of the Muslims. There is Jinother Hd called 
the Hd-ul-Umr, which is held on the 8rd day before the Bara-wafdt in 
Safar. The “^Id-ul-Umar is observed in commemoration of the killing of 
Umar, son of KattAb, by Abu Lolo. Umar was the enemy of Ali. Hence 
it is a day of rejoicing to the Shi’as and of mourning to the Sunnis. 

The 20th of Safar is supposed to be the 40th day after Hussain^s 
death, and hence it is regarded as a day of mourning. The 23rd of Ramzin 
is regarded as the day on which Ali died and hence is also considered a 
day of mourning. 

The Turfs of Kurram, as ShPas, are great admirers of Ali and his 
descendants, and have a large number of Sayyid shrines {zidratsy which 

I The shrines roughJy described as zidrats are really of three kinds— 

(♦) a zidrat proper, where the saint lifs buried or is reported to lie buried. 

(tt^ a mvqdm, where a saint rested in his lifetime or where his body was tempo - 
rarily interied before removal to Karbala. 

(fVt*) a Tchwdh, where visions of the Imams and Saints have appeared to holy persons. 

The ceremony of ziydrai or visitation at the Prophet's tomb at Medina is fully des- 
cribed by Burton. Za’iri or visitors are condneUd by muzaioicir. The Aq; is quite d.i«* 
tinel»tbe observances differing in every respect t Burton, J,pp, 805 - 6 , 807 , 809 . 
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are held in profound veneration and periodically visited. Boys are shaved 
at these ziarah for the first time and vows are rnade^ The principal 
are the following : — ^ 

At Peiwar — 

(1) Ali Mangula^ zidrat, visited by the Peiwaris on the two ^Ids, 

(Si) Sayyid Mahmud zidrat^ visited by the Tuns of Peiwar on 
the 10th of Muharram. 

(8) Sh^h Mardan : where a vision of Ali appeared — see note 2 on 
page 579 infra, 

(4i) Sika R<im zidraf^ on the summit of Sika the peak of 
the Sufed Koh or ^ White Mountain^ about 15,000 feet 
above sea level. It is held in high repute both by Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and is believed to be the resting 
place of a Sayyid recluse, by name S4id Karam, who 
is said to have lived there for a long time and tended 
his flocks on the summit, which came to be known after 
him as the Sdid Karam (corrupted into Sika R^m) peak. 

SAid Karam had two brothers, Mander and Khush Karam, who 
lived and prayed on two other peaks called after them the 
Mander and Khush Kurram peaks, respectively. The Man- 
der peak is on the Afghan side of the border opposite Burki 
village and its shrine is visited by Jogis. The Khush 
Kurram (corruption of Khush Karam) peak being on the 
British side of the border in the south of the Kurram Valley 
above the Mukbil encampment of Ghozgarhi is visited by 
the Tun*; of Kurram. Both these peaks are studded with 
lofty deodar trees and ever-green shrubs which the people 
ascribe to the numerous virtues of the holy men.* 

At Sbalozan — 

(1) Im&m zidrai, 

(2) Sayyid Hasan. 

(3) Mir Ibrahim or Mir Bim zidrai : see below. 

(4) ShAh Mir Sayyid Ahmad zidrat. 

(5) Bdba Shah Gul zidrat. 

f Mangvlft hand-mark (of AH cii a stone). 

2 But another Muhammadan legend makes the name Sika R/im a corruption of Khwaja 
Wasi Karam who is said to have been a saint in the days of the Muhammadan kings of the 
valley. He is saici to have gone to Ihe top of the mountain to avoid the notiro of the people. 
It is said that Bibi Badina was his sister and a woman of pure morals. Khwaja Khuram 
{sic ) is said to be the brother of Khwaja Wasi Karam. Ho was also a saint. The Hindu 
version, however, is that an Indian hermit of the name of Saki Rdm or Sika Ram used to 
frequent the pc:rk and pray in soliiudo to bis deotast and that the place was called Sika R^m 
after him. 

According to the Hindu legends ’Sika Ram went to the top of the Sufed Koh, and 
by a stamp of his foot produced a tank called the Sika Ram Sar which they say exists. The 
Badiiia Sar ts similarily reamed after Bibi Badina and the Khush Kharam Sar after Khwaja 
Khuram. Tt ha** been suggested that Sika R4m is a corruption of Sftu a Hindu R4j4 

»vhoso coins are fo -nd everywhere in the hills of Afghanistan, Ihey '^re called S£ta Rdmi. 
Both Tuns and Bangasli admit that Sika Ram was a Hindu, and had nothing to do with 
the Musalmans, though some of the latter lay claim to him. 

As far as can be ascertained no manuscript histories of any of these shrines exist. The 
legends are said to have been handed down orally to the present day. 


XXX 
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At MaUna-- » 

Shih Tafab sidrat. 

At Zer&n— 

(1) SWh Sayyid Rdmi §idrat. 

(2) Mir KSsim or Mast Mir Kasim ziacrat is annually resorted 

to by the Malli Khel, Hamza Khel and Mustu Khel 
huehi (nomad) Turis, in the month of S afar and a regular 
fair is held.^ Sheep and goats are also slaughtered as 
offerings to the shrine. All the people visiting the zidrat 
are fed by the Zeran Sayyids, who are said to have been 
ordered by the saint to do so. 

At Karmdn — 

(1) Shih Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam zidrat : see below 

(2) Mir Karim zidrat. 

At Sadara — 

Abbis zidrat j visited by Turi women. 

Children are shaved here and vows are made for sons. 

At Kharlichi — 

(1) Burqa-posh zidrat : see below. 

(2) Lila Gul zidrat. 

At Nasti Kot — 

Dwalas (twelve) Iiiiims^ zidrat^ said to be the resting-place of 
the 12 ImAms of the Shi' as. 

At Ahinadzai — 

(1) The zidrat of Mirak Shah, a descendant of the 7th Imim 

Musa Kaziin. Mirak Shih was the grandfather of the 
present Sayad Hanif Jan of Ahmedzai. 

(2) Arab Shah zidrat. 

At Samir (Hassan Ali Ciilla) — 

Hazrat Abbas visited by the Ghuiidi Khel on both the 'Ids 

and at the Muharram. Hazrat Abbas is buried at 
Karbala. 


At Alizai — 

Shih Ishiq zidrat^ visited by Alizais, Bagazais, Hamza Khel and 
Mastu Khel of Chirdiwir. 

At Balyamin — 

Mir Hamza zidrat^ visited by Mastu Khel and Hamza K1 k*1 
iuchi Turis and the Ghilzais of Afgl^inistin on th^ir 
way to India, 

j Jt iB said in connection with tliw fair, which is iicld annually in the end of May or 
beginning of June, that the parents of Mir K^siui suggested that he should marry. He 
replied that rather than marry he would prefer to excavate a water-course from a spring 
above Zeriu and lead it to the zidrat. Accordingly the chief feature of this fiir is the 
periodical excavation of this water-course when men and women mix freely iust as they 
do at Chintpumi neai Bharwain, in Hothi&rpur. 
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At Shakaidarra — 

The tidrat of Mf&n Mfr Afebar who died in 1912. 

Tn the Darwizgai Pass — 

The Diwina Malang^ or Laila Majnfin eidrat, in the Dar- 
wdzgai Pass, is annually visited by the Malli Ehel, 
Hamza Kh<'l, Mastu Khel and Duperzai iiteii Turfs. 
A fowl is killed as an offering for every male member of 
the family. An iron nail is then driven into the trunk 
of a tree close to the shrine. There is a legend that if a 
man can climb up the tree at one bound he is sure to 
get a horse after a year. A huge black stone lying near 
the shrine is said to haye been split in two in obedience 
to Laila^s command. 

At Tongai — 

Haz&r Pfr eidrat, visited and venerated both by ShPas and 
Sunnis.* 

At Bagzai — 

ShAh Ibrilhfm eidrat, visited by the Turis of Bagzai and Chir- 
dfwlr. A visit to it is said to be a specific for small- 
pox. 

At Shabak — 

The Zarauna Buzurg eidrat, near Shabak, is also visited by the 
Turis. The Turi belief is that a gun will not go off at 
this shrine. 

Of all the shrines of the Kurram Valley, the following five are 
the most important. They all belong to Sayyids and are called the 
khanwadas (families^ The Sayyids of the Kurram Valley are de- 
scended from these five khamcadas.^ An account of each is given 
below : — 

I. Shdh Sayyid Rdmi, grandson of Imam Ali, the 4th Iminx 
whose shrine is Zeran, is the patron saint of Zeran. Hie descendants, 
who are called Bumi Khcl, Mashadi or Imam Baz4i Sayyids, are 

* The Mfi'iu Mnrfd state that when the Malangs hear the praiecB of Hasan, Hotsain 
and Ali with masic they lose their soases and become altogether distraught. Their flesh 
and blood become solid like iron, and they can then jump into fire without b^ng 
burnt. They can even put fire into their mouths and devour it or catch a fowl or chieken 
and eat it without killing it in the proper way. This they call jahha. They believe that 
their salvation is absolutely dependent on thoiv Imam’s intercession for them on the day of 
the resurrection. 

® Haz&r Pfr is in fact not a shrine. It is only said that the Amfr-nl Mominfn, f.s. 
Ali, was seen by somebody in a vision there. 

The same stor^ is told with regard to the shrines of Abbds Ali at Hasan Ali, and Shiib 
Marddn at Zer^n. The exact dates of these visions are not known. 

Mfr Jamal is reported to be a descendant of Sayyid Ashdq, grandfather of the Mahnr 
Sayyids. 

® Charms of different kinds, given by the five Sayyid families or khanwadoB^ are 
considered potent enough to cure various sorts of ailments. Dam or cure by blowing is also 
g'actised by the and Sayyids, The blind, it is said, are cured by going to the 

Abb^s Ali, Sh&h Marddn, Pakbri-i-*Alam and L^la Gul, or to Sayyid Mfr 
Ibrahim, Mfr Jam41 and Sayyid Asb^q. Various other miracles aro ascribed to tbm saints, 
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confined to Zerin and Sbal Khdna, and are much revered by the Turfs. 
The charms of the Pumi Khel Sayyids are considered potent for the 
cure of many ailments. Many legends are told about this miracle-work- 
ing saint : — (1) On one occasion he is said to have presented the build- 
ing at Mecca to certain Sayyids of the Fakhr-i-Alam Kaol. A stone 
beai'ing the names of Allah, the Prophet, Ali and his family is preserved 
at Zexin as a testimony to this miracle. (2) He is said to have once 
flung a club from Zei4n to Shanai, a distance of about 6 miles, and 
as a re^vard he was given the land between those two places by the 
Bangash, and his descendants still enjoy it. (S) A woman who is said 
to have taken refuge with him from her enemies was miraculously 
transformed into a stone. The outline of her ornaments and features 
are still seen on the stone. 

Numerous other miracles are said to have been wrought by this 
saint, whose ancestral home is traced to Rdm or Turkey. 

II. Mir llrd/iim or Mir Sim, a descendant of the 7th ImAm 
Musa Kszim, whose shrine is at Shalozau, highly revered by the 
Turfs of Kurram. He is the patron saint of Shalozdii and his descen- 
dants, who are called Ibrahim Khel or Imam Musa Kazimi Sayyids, 
are found in Shalozin, Nurkai, Ahmadzai and Nasti Kot and arc 
much respected. The shrine is visited both by Sunnis and Shi^as. 
Children are shaved, animals and sweetmeats offered, flags .hung; and 
vows made for success against enemies. Two miracles are ascribed^to 
this saint : — 

{a) At the request of the ShalozSnis he is said to have in- 
creased the water of spring which had hardly been 
suflicient for their requirements. 

(b) A dry olive-tree is said to have become green when 
touched by him. 

Mfr IbrAhfm, great-grandfather of the Ahmadzai and Nurki Sayyids, 
is said to have come from Surkhab in the Amiris territory, and with 
the Turfs. He occupied the spot where the present village of Sbalozdn 
lies. At that time Zable w^as Khan of the Shaloz^n Bangash. One 

day Mfr Ibr4hfm‘'s camels were grazing in the Khan^s fields and a 

villager reported to him that a stranger^s camels were grazing on his 
crops, so he ordered the trespasser to be brought to him, and asked him 
why he bad grazed his camels on his crops. Iho Mfr replied that his 
camels had done no damage. This the Khdn could not believe so he 
went to see for himself, and on arriving at the spot found that the 
camels were not touching bis crops. The Khan thought that the Mir 
must be a saint, and asked him how much land he would accept. The 
Mfr replied that he would throw his staff, and that as far as if 

flew the land should be his. To this the Khan agreed, and Mir 

Ibrdhfm then cast his staff as far as Ahmadzai. But the Kh^n was 
unwilling to give him all that land, though assured he was a saint. 
Some lands at Ahmadzai and Shalozan were then given him and his 
descendants hold them to this day. 

III. Sayyid Faibr A! am g whose shrine is at Karmin, is held in 
high repute not only by his disciples there, but also by those of Shalozin 
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and other placegt His descendants Are known as Husainl Sayyids, 
and found at Karmfin, Shaloz4n, Darawi, Ali Sheri and even in 
Tirah. Regular fairs are held annually nt this shrine at both the ^Ids 
and on the Muharram days. People from distant villages attend them. 
Almost all the visitors are Shi^as, Sunnis being very seldom seen. 
Sheep and goats are slaughtered and distributed among the guardians 
(mujdivars) of the shrine, and the people attending the fane. Prayers 
are ofEered to the soul of the saint. The story of a miracle wrought 
by this saint is as follows : — 

It is said that Ilujaj, a tyrannical king, was a great persecutor of the 
Sayyids, whom he could recognise by a peculiar fragrance which came 
from their mouths. The Sayyids thereupon rallied round Fakhri Alam 
and begged'^hirn to request the Prophet to remove the fragrance which 
was so dangerous to them. Fakhri Alam accordingly went to Medina, 
bowed before the mausoleum of the Prophet and made the request. 
He then went to sleep, and In a dream saw the Prophet who told him 
that his request had been granted. Fakhri Alam then came back to 
Kurram. While passing through the outskirts of Karman, he prayed 
that th(' stones and pebbles, which liad proved so gentle to his bare feet, 
might be changed into fine white sand. The prayer was heard and the 
sand is still seen in its vicinity. He also blessed the fields of Karman, 
which have since begun to yield abundant harvests. 

The following is another version of this legend which is current 
among the saitit^s descendants 

Hujaj Abn-I-Yusaf, ruler of Turkey, was hostile to the Sayyids. 
He had put numbers of them to death and was hunting out the rest 
when one night in a vision he was directed to give bis daughter's hand 
to a Sayyid of pure descent. On rising next morning be ordered his 
waziT% and amirs to have search made for a Sayyid of pure blood, and so 
they sent messages aJl over the kingdom to spread the news of the king^s 
clemency^ This proclamation produced the desired effect. Within a 
week over a thousand Sayyids were present In the king^s darbdty every 
one declaring himself to be of the purest descent. The king then told 
the stoiy of his vision to his officials who advised that all Sayyids who 
claimed to he of noble birth should be sent under escort to the Prophet^s 
tomb at Medina there to prove themselves pure Sayyids by the follow- 
ing test : — 

Each should walk by himself round the Prophet^s tomb and a«fe 
the Prophet to call him. If the Prophet replied to him the Sayyid 
\f0uld be deemed of pure blood and could receive the hand of the King^s 
daughter on his return. When this proposal was disclosed to the 
Sayyids they all, with the exception of Shah Abul Hasan and Sayyid 
Jalal (the great-grandfather of Pahlewdn ShAh of Mahura), left the 
King^s darbdr and disappeared. These two, however, went to Medina 
and walked round the Prophet's tomb. Sayyid Jalal, they say, failed 
to produce the desired reply from the tomb, but when Sayyid ShAh 
Abul Hasan asked the Prophet whether he was his descendant of pure 
blood or not, the Prophet replied * Yes ' and said ‘ henceforth you must 
be called Fakhr-i-Alam He was then ordered by the Prophet to go to 
a place named KirmAn. Sayyid Pakhr-i*Alam| they say, married the 
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King^fi daughter, and the Qabai Shah Khel of Zeran regard themselves 
as her descendants. The Sayyida of Grfim and other places are descen- 
dants of Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam by his first wife who was a Sayyidini. 
Pakhr-i-Alam, they say, went in search of Kirmin and eventually reached 
the place he sought, and there he stopped.^ This happened prior to the 
occupation of the Kurram valley by the Bangash.^' 

This version of the story is, however, not accepted by the de- 
scendants of Sayyid Jaldl who point to the great honour done to the 
tomb of Sayyid Jaldl at Uch in Bahdwalpur and Bilot in^ Dera Ismail 
Khdn as proof that he was the person who had his pedigree verified 
in the mannei above quoted. 

IV. Ldla Out, another descendant t)f the 7th Imam whose shrine 
is at Shakh, is much resorted to both by the MalU Khel and Duperzai 
Turis and the Muqbils of Kurram. His descendants, who go by the 
name of Lala Gul Kawal Sayyids, are found in Kharldchi, Shal Khdna, 
Sultdn and Shakh. Ldla Gul is also^knowm as the Yakh-posh, ^en- 
durer of cold saint, for having passed a night in a pool of frozen 
water at Istia. According to another legend, he sat on a burning pile 
of wood without being injured, and in return for this miracle ho was 
given by his disciples a piece of land near Shakh, which his descendants 
still enjoy. Ldla GuBs father Burqa-posh is also much revered by the 
people. He is said to have requested the Amir-ul-Mominin Ali to show 
him his face and on receiving no answer, he put on a kafatt (winding 
sheet) and went to the cave of a big serpent known to be the guardian 
of a hidden treasure at Pir Ghar, about 2 miles from Kharldchi. 
As soon as the Burqa'-posh (wearer of the veil) went near the serpenf, 
it lowered its head as a tribute to his virtues. The Burqa-posh then 
took up his abode in the serpent^s cave and it became as harmless and 
tame as a domestic animal. After a few days three Muqbils of Istia, 
thinking that the serpent was dead and that Burqa-posh was in possession 
of the treasure, determined to kill him and steal it.' But ^vhen they 
neared the cave, the serpent gave a furious hiss and all three were burnt 
to death. Three black stones are still preserved as evidence of the 
incident. Burqa-posh then lived peacefully for some time in the cave 
with the serpent which provided him with sustenance. One night he 
had a dream in which Ali appeared to him and told him to pay a visit 
to the Shapola hill, close to Pir Ghar. Next morning he went to 
the Shapola hill, and was much astonished to see a wall miraculously 
rise around him .and some sheep descend for him from heaven. Almost 
immediately after this he saw the face of AH which was like a full 
moon. Burqa-posh then bowed before the Amir-ul-Mominfn (commander 
of the faithful) and received from him, as tokens of his love, a gold ring 
and a golden flag. Thencefoith Burqa-posh always kept his face undev 
a veil and never showed it to the people, signifying that nobody was 
worthy to catch sight of him. That is why he was known as Burqa- 
posh. His shrine is at Shakh close to Lala GuBs shrine. 

This saint recalls the Veiled Prophet of Khordssiii, Al-Muqanna^ ^ the 

^ Liimsden’e statement that the shrine of Fakhr-i-Alam, the father of N5dir Shah, 
which is cofnsidered very sacred hy the Tnri tribes, is in the Karmen Valley, is totally in- 
correct. 
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ooncealed * Vhose name was Hakim Bin HAshim tod who wore a golden 
mask. He was also called the Sdzindah-i-Mih or the moon-zxiaker, 
because he produced a miraculous illumination by night from a well at 
N4khshab which caused the place to appear moon-lit. Mokanna^ 
taught that God has assumed the human form since he had bidden the 
angels to adore the first man, and that since then the divine nature 
had passed, fronir prophet to prophet, to Abu Muslim who had founded 
the Abbassides,. and had finally descended to himself. He founded in 
Transoxiana the sect of the SufedjlmagAn or white- clothed. The BurqSi, 
a sect found, like the Bdwaiidi, in Transoxiana, were so called because 
Muqanna^ had veiled his face. They would appear to be identical with 

the Sufedjamagdn.^ ' - ^ 

Three centuries later the Assassins adopted white garments and were 
(jailed Muhayasa or white, as well as Muhammara or ‘ red ^ because they 
also adopted red turbans, boots or girdles. 

The RAwandis also acknowledged Abu Muslim as their head and 
he seems to have been the first to import the doctrine of transmigration 
ItandBuhhi into Islam. To this doctrine Moqanna^ added that of the in* 
carnation of the divine and human nature, 

Mr. Muhammad Hamid on this suggestion writes as follows : — 

^ Al-Muqanna ^ ^ originally belonged to Merv in Khorfisiin, and served 
for some time as a secretary to Abu Muslim, governor of that province 
under Al-Mahdi, the thitd of the Abbaside Khalifas (A. D. 775-785). 
Afterwards he turned soldier, passed from Khordsin into Transoxiana 
and proclaimed himself a prophet. By Arab writers he is generally 
called Al-Muqaniia^ or sometime Al-Burqa^i (the veiled) because he 
always appeared in public with his face covered with a veil or gilded 
mask. The real cause of his always aj^pearliig in a burqa^ was that 
he did not like to show his defects to the people. He was short in 
size, blind of one eye which he had lost in one of the wars — deformed 
in body, stammering in speech and otherwise of a despicable appearance. 
His followers, however, alleged that he bid it lest the splendour of 
his countenance should dazzle the eyes of beholders. Not content 
with being reputed a prophet he arrogated to himself divine honors, 
pretending that the supreme Deity resided in him. He alleged, as 
proof of iiis claim, that the first man was worshipped by angels and 
the rest of creation. From Adam, he asserted, the Deity had passed 
to Noah and so on to the prophets and philosophers until if resided 
in the person of Abu Muslim and after his death had passed on to 
him. He gained a large number of followers, deluding them by many 
so-called miracles, the chief of them being a moon which he caused 
to appear from a well for several nights together at a fairly long 
distance from his residence. Hence it is that he is also called Sizindah- 
i-Mih or SAni^-i-Mah (the Moon-maker). His disciples increasing in 
number occupied several fortified places in Transoxiana and the Khalifa 

1 Amir Ali ftssigiis the Riiwaiidls’ foundation to 141 H. (768 A. D.), op cit,, p. 481. 
He terms Mnqanua^ the ' infamous * founder of the { Sufedjamag4ii> pp. ^1-2. But he 
writes as if the Indo-Magian sect of the Kdwandis, who taught the metempsychosis, were 
distinct from the Snfedjdmagin^ 

> Ibn Khallaq&u makes him a washerman of Merv. His real name, he mentions, was 
Ata bnt that of his father is not known. He is sometimes called Hakim. 
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wfte at length obliged jK) devote his energies to repressing the, forimdable 
rebellion headed by hiip. At the approach of the royal forcea. At- 
Muqanna^ retired into one of his strongest fortresses (Sanfim ?) in the 
city of Kash^ which he had well provided against a siege and sent 
some of his chosen followers abroad to convert people to nis -.lieresy 
alleging that ho raised the dead to life and knew future events. 
But being hard pressed by the besiegers, when he found that escape 
was impossible, he gave poison to bis family and followers and when 
they were dead, burnt their bodies together with their clothes and all 
the property and cattle in the fort and then to prevent his own body 
being found jumped into the flames. "Another tradition says that 
he threw himself into a tub of a poisonous preparation which consumed 
every part of him except his hair. ’The besiegers entered the fort 
but could find nothing but one of his concubines, who, suspecting his 
designs, had concealed herself, and disclosed the whole matter.^ 

Ibn KhallaqAn givefi another and somewhat different account of 
his death. He says that he administered poison in drink to his family 
(but not to his followers) a portion of which he drank himself, thus 
dying at his own hands. Tlie besiegers, he says, forced the entrance 
of the fort and killed all the followers of Muqanna'' found in tie 
stronghold.^ The remainder of his followers still adhered to his teach- 
ings as he had promised them that his soul should transmigrate into 
a grey-bearded man riding a greyish beast’, and that after many years 
he would return to them. This expectation kept the sect alive for 
many generations after his death which occurred in 163 H. = 778-9 A. D. 

A careful examination of the accounts of Ah Muqanna^ and the 
Burqaposli of Kurram shows that there is no direct connection between 
them. The former died in 779 A, D. Tlie latter seems to be much 
later but be is probably a true saint, never pretending to be a diety 
or even a prophet. 

The Burqa^i sect of Transoxiana where Muqanna^ first spread his 
heresy may be descended from some of the surviving disciples of the 
impostor. Muqanna^ is called ^ the veiled prpphet of Khordsan ^ simply 
because he originally belonged to Merv in, that province ; but in fact 
his heresy spread over Transoxiana and he was besieged and defeated 
in the latter province. Again if the sect of the Sufedj^niagau was 
founded by Muqanna^ it is more than probable that they are identical 
with the Bnrqa^is. 

Sayyid L6Ia Gul^s descendants are the Sayyids of Kharlachi. It is 
said that Ldla Gul migrated from Kashmir. When he came to Kurram 
the valley was full of the Karman Sayyids, and when the eldest of them 
heard that a new Sayyid bad come to the valley he sent him a glass • of 
milk as a hint that the valley was full of Sayyids. LAIa Gul then put 
a flower in the milk and sent it back to the Karmdn Sayyid, thereby 
signifying. that though the valley was full of Sayyids he would trouble 
no one. From Kurram he went towards Lohgar and aftei a while came 
again towards Kurram. Passing through the C^kmanni country he 
was recognized by the people as a saint. It is stated that a headman 
of the village of Dhunda asked him to remoye the Jhil which had 
made his lands a swamp. This Lala Gul did^Sy throwing his staff into 
I Tht Sutofd of lolamt pp. 489 fti>d 188, 

> Ibn Ehaliaq&n, mitritt. Fart I, p. 819. 
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ifc The village, however, still retains its old ijaiiie. The land where 
Kharlfichi lies was in possession of the Bangash. They gave some 
land to the Sayyid, but after a while were themselves drivemfrom the 
place, * 

V. Ishdqy grandson of the Sayyid Jal6I just mentioned, 

whose tomb is in Alizai, was the ancestor of the last of the five 
recognised hhmmadaB of the Sayyids. His descendants are called 
Bukbdri Sayyids and aro found at Paiwar Mahura, Agra, Tutak, 

Makhezai and Nasti Kot. His shrine is visited by the Hamza Khel 
and Mastu Khel of Alizai, Bagzai and Chdrdiwdr. Offerings are made, 
and the mnjdwan and poor people ai'o fed. Flags are also hung here. 

Many mirecles are ascribed to this saint. By the most important of 
them all he perforated, by means of his club, a hill which obstructed 
the water of the Alizai Canal. That tunnel still exists, and through 
it flows the water of the canal. Asa reward for this miracle he was 
given a piece of land called Bargherai which is still in possession of his 
descendants. 

Sayyid IshSq was the great-grandfather of the Mahera Sayyids and 
came to the Kurram valley from Peshawar, wheie the Karfmpura Bizdr 
is named after Sayyid Karim Shah, his grandfather. Sayyid Ishdq's 
father, Muhammad Shih T4jd4r, died on his return from a pilgrimage 
to Meshed and was buried at Grinch, a place between Herdt and 
Kandahar. Sayyid Ish4q, returning to Peshiwar vid the Kurram, 
stayed in the Kurram and died tliere. He is buiied at Alizai. Accord- 
ing to another account, however, he was not buried in Kurram, but 
there is a place in Alizai where he is said to have stayed. 

In addition to these shrines, the Tuiis make long and perilous jour- 
neys to the famous shrines of Karbala and Mashad in Persia. In for- 
mer days when there were no facilities of communication they had to 
travel the whole way on foot, but now the greater part of the journey 
is made by rail and. steamer. Sometimes a whole family migrates to 
these shrines and takes up its permanent abode there. This is called 
hijarat by the Turis. Well-to-do people often send the bones of dead 
relations to the Karbala cemetery to be buried there. 

It appears that the Kurram Valley already possessed four clas.ses of ^The origin of 
Sayyids, as stated above, when one of the Tfrdh Sayyids came to the ^he Mttn* 
valley to try his fortune. Some of the people owing to a political dis- 
agreement with the Kurram Sayyids flocked to him and became his tiSnr^ng* 
mvrids. He used to stay a while with them and then return to TXr^h the Soyyida 
where he spent the greater part of his time. It is stated that one Amfr 
Shah Sayyid of Kharldchi preached that the Tirdh Sayyads were superior 
in every way to the other Sayyids in Kurram, which so irritated the 
other Sayyids of the valley that they took up arms to kill iim. The 
Tirdh Sayyids^ murids defended him, but owing to the smallness of their 
numbeis could not pto^t Jnm, and so Amfr Shdh was killed. This was 
the beginning of the;Mp^n Murfd and Drewandi factions. The Mfin 
Murfds though few ^ nirnher nevertheless managed to oppose the 
Drewandi faction witk son&e success. The Mfdn Muifds were at one time 
called Ting or ^ rag^ Gund and the Drewandis, the Sust or ^ slack ^ Gund. 

^ TJT 
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Their disputes keted for a considerable time, until the British Govern- 
ment put a stop to them, but Ibe two factions still exist. 

The Midn Murids generally believe that the assistance of their 
plr is required for entering Paradise. The other Sayyids are only p(rs 
in name, and their do not put much faith in them. The main 

cause of the differences between the Drewandi and Mifin Mund fac- 
tions is said to be that the former object to the Malangi institutions 
fostered by the Miin Murids. A Malang is the religious devotee of a 
Sayyidandthe Miin Murids declare that his devotion (to a Sayyid 
of their persuasion) will be rewarded by .Paradise. 

These sectarian differences are further cross-divided by the SriN> 
and Tor eufids or factions. None of the Turis or Ban gash can say when 
these arose. A Ghalzai version is that a long time ago there 

was in Afgh4nist4n a KhSn who had two sons. 'I'he eldest was called 
Spin Kh4n and the younger Tor Khan. After their father’s death 
theyquarrelled about the supremacy ar.d this led to a fight between them. 
As both were wealthy they subsidized the neighbouring tribes who 
took part in their fights which lasted for a considerable time. The tribes 
who joined Spin KhAn’s faction were called Spingnndi and those which 
joined Tot KhAn’s Turgundi. The Turi and Bangash do know of this 
tradition, but they can give no other explanation of the origin of the 
two ^unds? This feud breaks out occasionally but it is chiefly observed 
in matters which have no connection whatever with any religious ques- 
tion. In fact it may be said to have become extinct as suoh but the 
factions live, and influence the tribes in their dealings with each other. 
All the Torgundi are Sunnis, whilst the Spin ,^tind comprises some Slii’a 
and some'Snnni tribes. 

The Sayyids of TirAh, Gram and Ahmadzai are the moat lionoured 
families in Kurram. The Sayyids of Mahura and KharlAclu come 
next to them. 

j. Shkines of the Ktjrram Wazies. 

J, Ihe eidrafs of fir Sdbiq and Pir Rdmdin. 

These two shrines He close to each other at the junction of the 
Thai and Biland Khel boundary, about four miles from the latter 
village, and are held in high veneration by the Biland Khels, ThalwAls, 
Khattaks and KAbul Khel Wazirs, who pay annual visits to them and 
make vows for the increase of their cattle, wealth, and sons. In former 
days, cows and sheep were slaughtered as offerings here, but no sacri- 
fices *are now made. Hindus also resort to them, but Shi’as never visit 
them, although the saints were Hussaini Sayyids. The descendants of 
Pfr SAbiq and Pfr Ramdln are known as the pits or religions guides, 
of the Blland Khels and comprise no less than fifty families. They 
own one-filth of the Biland Khel possessions, and are a powerful com- 
munity. 

I Vol. Ill, p. 428. 

* A cliaTactcri«ticftlly cynical folk-talo says tliat the ori::in of the Tor and Spfn 
is dne to a discussion about a bird called gohvha or lajlcas. Some people said that the bird 
had more white feathe's than black, others that its black feathers were more numerous than 
jto white. This led to two political parties, the Tor and Spin gunit, being formed. 
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The KAbul Khel and other Waars, when proceMing to the Shawftl 
and other places in summer, leave the’r grain, hay and household pro- 
perty within the precincts of ■tihese shrines and find them intact on 
their return in winter. The shrines are covered over with domes^ shaped 
like canopies, and are consequently called the dud-gumbat eidrai, or 
shrines with two domes. 

The story about the miraculous power of the saints is as follows 
The Biland Khels, beingr in want of water for the irrigation of their 
lands, begged Tir SAbiq and Pir Ramdfn to dig them a canal from the 
Kun.4m river, and this the saints undertook to do. ^ Though they had 
no money, they commenced excavation, and when in the evening the 
labourers came to them for v?ages, they directed them, to go to a cer- 
tain rock, wlu're they were paid. Nobody could tell how they came by 
the money. One day, wl ile excavating, the labourers found their way 
blocked by a huge stone, which they could neither remove nor blow up. 
The saints thereupon ordered them to leave it alone and retired. In 
the morning when the labourers returned to nork they found that the 
rock, which had to I hem appeared an Insurmountable obstacle, had been 
driven asunder by the saints, who had made a passage for the water to 
flow through. Two years after the completion of this canal the saints died. 
The Biland Khels, who are tlieir chief disciples, attribute their pros- 
perity to their patronage and the proximity of the two shrines. To 
cut trees in the vicinity is looked upon as sacrilege. 

2 . — lldtiulin Zidrat, 

This shrine lies midway between Biland Khel village and the 
shrines of Pirs Sabiq and lldtndfn. This Ramdin was a descendant of 
Pir Sabuj, and should not be confounded with the I'ir Ramdin who was 
Pir Sabiq^s contemporary. He was a great Arabic and Persian scholar, 
and endowed with saintly powers before he came of age. When a child 
of four, as he was seated one day on a low wall, repeating verses from 
the Quran and meditating on their import, he happened in his abstrac- 
tion to kick the wall with his heels, which began to move, and had 
g’one seven or eight paces before the saint became aware of what had 
happened and stopped it. The wall can be seen even to this day. 

One day he went to a hill, sat down under a pieman tree and began 
to repeat verses from the sacred book. The shade of the tree pleased 
him so much that he determined to plant one like it near l^is own house. 
Having finished his reading, he walked home and was surprised to find 
the tree following him. He turned round and ordered it to stop. The 
tree is now known as the rawdn pieman or ^walking pieman ^ and is 
held in high esteem by the surrounding tribes. Its twigs, when worn 
round the neck, are said to cure jaundice. A stone enclosure about 
fifty yards in diameter surrounds it, and to this day the Kdbul Khel 
Wazlrs bring diseased cattle there. The moment they taste the earth of 
the enclosure they are cured. 

3 . — Sar Prekarai Faqir — The Shrine oj the Beheaded Saint, 

This shrine lies about four miles from Biland Khel village. The 
saint is said to have been a cowbeid, ard one day, while grazing his 
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herds on a hill-top, lie was attacked by a gang of Malli Khel Turfs, 
who killed him and carried oS his cattle. Tradition says that the 
severed head of the saint pursued the raiders for nearly a mile, and 
that when they turned and saw it they fled in dismay, leaving the 
cattle behind. The cattle were thus recovered. There are now two 
shrines, one at the place where the saint^s body fell, and the other 
where his head was found. As he was a great lover of cattle, all those 
desirous of increasing their herds visit his shrine, fix small pegs in the 
ground and tie bits of rope to them, as a hint that they want as many 
cattle as there are pegs ; and the belief is that their efforts are not in 
vaiii. The saint^s descendants^ who- go by the name of Manduri 
Sayyids, are found in Kurram and the Bannu District. They are 
supposed to possess the power of curing people bitten by mad dogs. 
Their curse is much dreaded by the people, and nobody ventures to 
injure their property. In tlie irihal jirg as, whenever one party wishes 
to bring the opposite side to a permanent settlement or termination of 
a feud, it invariably secures the attendance of a Mandurf Sayyid at the 
itrga, as no one will venture to violate or contravene an agreement 
drawn up in his presence. People whose property is insecure in their 
houses take it to the precincts of this shrine in order to secure its 
safety, and no thief will venture to touch it. A jackal is said to have 
once entered the compound of the shrine with intent to steal, but it 
was miraculously caught in a trap and killed. The head of the faqtr is 
buried in the Mi^mi country and his body in Malikshdhi. 

4 }. — Zidrai Sarwctfdin* 

This shrine is situated about hundred yards from the shrine of 
Rimdfn (No. 2). This saint also was a Sayyid. His descendants, 
who live in the surrounding villages, are said to haxe been much 
oppressed by the high-handedness of the Thahvals (inliabitants of Tlial), 
who maltreated them and forcibly diverted their water. One day 
descendants of Sarwardin, exasperated by the excesses of the Thalwals, 
went to their ancestor's shrine and prayed against them, and it so 
happened that one of the men, who was actually engaged at the time 
in injuring them, died Avithin twenty-four hours. Another man, who 
had stolen some grass from the field of a descendant of this saint, saw 
in a dream that he was stabbed by a horseman and when he awoke he 
went mad, ran about like a wild animal and died soon after. The 
descendants of this saint arc also respected and dreaded by the people, 
though not to the same extent as those of the Sar Prekarai saint. 

5. — Ndsimih^lldk Zidrat. 

This shrine is about three hundred paces from iUland Khel village. 
The saint belonged to the Qaz Khel family and Jived a life of great 
austerity. He very seldom spoke, always remained bareheaded, and 
passed his days and nights, both summer and winter, in water. He 
left to his posterity a green mantle and a green cloak The popular 
belief is that these clothes, when drenched in water, have the power 
of bringing down rain from the sky. His descendants look upon them 
as a saor^ and valuable legacy and would not part with them for 
anything. 
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^.---Khalifa Tfika Zidrat. 

This phrine lies about a mUe from the village of Biland Khel. The 
saint, who goes by the name of Khalifa, was a beloved disciple of R&ji 
Bahadur S^hib, whose shrine is at Kohit, and he is said to have been 
allowed by his spiritual guide to lift kettles of boiling water on his 
bare head. There is a belief that if a man receive a piece of cloth from 
this saint's descendants and dip his head along with it in boiling water, 
it will come out " unscathed. This shrine is Visited both by men and 
women and vows made for the birth of sons and increase of wealth. 
The K^bul Khel and Khojal Khel Wazirs make frequent visits to it. A 
stone taken from the zidrat and passed over the body is looked upon as 
a potent charm against evil spirits. 

7. — Khand Zidrat. 

This shrine is close to the village of the Karmandi Khel Wazirs 
a]id is higliiy venerated by them and by the Mdyamis. Khand was a 
Manddri Sayyid, and the popular belief among the Karmandi Khels is 
that the vicinity of the saint is a strong safeguard against the preval- 
ence of cholera, fever, and small-pox. The Karmandi Khels, on pro- 
ceeding to their summer settlements in the Shawdl hills, leave their 
household property in the precincts of this shrine and find it untouched 
on their return in the following winter. 

8. — Saif Ali Zidrat. 

This shrine stands six miles from Spin warn. The saint was a 
Kdbul Khel Wazir. His descendants, who are known as Isa Khel 
K^bul Khels, are much respected by the people. A man, who stole a 
bundle of hay from the precincts of this shrine, became blind and his 
house was burnt down the same night. The saint's descendants are 
lield in repute by the Wazirs of the Karmandi Khel section, and when 
the rains hold off they are fed by the people by way of offering, the 
belief being that a downpour will immediately follow. They are also 
empowered to give charms to the people, which they say have a wonder- 
ful effect in curing various diseases. 

9. — Ohundakai Zidrat, 

This shrine stands on high ground and is known as the shrine of 
the Ash^b, or Compaulons of the Prophet. In its precincts the people 
stock their crops, after they are cut, and they are then safe from the 
hands of an incendiary. 

IL — Shrines of the Madda Kuel and other Wazirs of 
THE Tochi Valley and of the Aumadzai Wazirs and 

OTHERS OF WaNA* 

1. — Mdman Zidrat, 

This shrine lies in a village, called after it the Ziarat Oil'a, which 
standi within a bugle sound of Sheraiina. The saint is a descendant 
of the famous Daugar Pir, whose shrine is in the Gyaii country in 
Khost, Afglidnistau. Almost all the tribes of the Tochi Valley, viz. 
the Madda Khels, Khizzar Khels, Dangar Khels, Tannis, and jOauris, 
visit it, and to its presence they ascribe their prosperity, security, and very 
existence. The tribes living close to the shrine visit it almost every; Fri- 
day. Those living farther away resort to it at the ^Id and Moharram, It 
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18 guarded by Waiir muj&wan (guardians) who are entitled to one ozKa ^ 
of grain per house from each crop. They also receive a share of the 
alms of pilgrims, who make offerings and slaughter sheep, goats, and 
cows at the shrine. Vows are made here for an increase in wealth and 
the birth of sons. The Sperkais, Wali Khels, Tori Khels, and Madda 
Khelfl when going to Shaw^I, and the Kabul Khels when returning to 
Margha, on their way to Kurram, deposit in the precincts of this shrine 
all such property as is not reqnired for immediate use. The belief is 
that it is immediately transformed into a snake if touched by a strange 
hand A murderer wishing to make peace with his enemies resorts to 
the shrine for seven consecufivo Fridays and thereby succeeds in his 
object. During his lifetime the saint is said to have asked one of his 
shaikhs (dis'^iples) , called D^le, to cook a two maunds in weight, 
and the story goes that the shaikh succeeded in so preparing it, that when 
it was weighed it was found correct. The saint is said to have blessed 
Dale for his deftness, and the following proverb is associated with his 
name : ^ Dale dang ddikoke dang dai^ ^ D^le is tall and his kok is also 
tall.^ The large boulders seen near Dagar QiFa are said to have been 
detached from the hill by the miraculous power of this saint. On one 
occasion he sent his shaikh to Paolai, a gardener, to fetch fruit, but the 
latter refused to give him anything. On this the shaikh called out 
‘fall, fall/ and the fruit began to fall one after another. The gardener 
was frightened and gave him as many as he could carry. Lunatics, 
who cannot otherwise be cured, are tied up by the side of this shrine 
and recover in a week. It is said that unholy persons cannot pass a quiet 
night within the precincts of the zidrat. The descendants of Maman 
are known by the name of pircn. The shrine is also called Mianji 
Sahib. Danger Pir was a follower of Haji Baliddur S^,hib of Kobat. In 
addition to the Toehi tribes mentioned Zadrans, Khostwals and Ban- 
imchis visit the shrine in large numbers. Another account says : 

‘ Isperka and Toii Khels do not go to Shawal and the Wali Khel enter 
Shawal by a different route and do not deposit their property in the 
zidratn Madda Khels leave property there on their way to Mazdak, 
and it is believed that any one touching properly left at the shrine is 
either struck mad or blind.' 

2 . — Bdba Zidrat. 

This shrine stands near Dande village and is visited by Madda 
Khels, Tori Khels, Dauris and other tribes of the valley, who make 
offerings of live animals. The flesh is distributed among the poor and 
needy Wazirs, who hang about the place at such times. The descen- 
dants of this saint are called faqiron and are looked upon with respect 
by the people. Offerings are now usually made in cash. 

3,-— Mara Panga Shahid (Martyr), 

This shrine is situated on the slopes of the Char Khel Range and 
is held in esteem by the Mr.ch^ls, Ism^l Khels, Nazar Khels, Khizzar 

> About 20 sets. 

* A kok 19 a Wazir loaf) round like a ball) axid cooked on the embers by placing a hot 
r*ione In the centre. 
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Khelg, Tannis, Janbey Kh^ls,i and Bakhshi Khels, who visit it in the hot 
weather en route to their summer quarters, A goat or sheej) is^ slaugh-^ 
tered for every flock that passes by this zidfutm All those visiting it go 
on a Friday morning, and after throwing some wood-chips round about 
the tomb, tall asleep and in their dream see their desires fulfilled. On 
waking they pray to the soul of the saint, slaughter a sheep or goat, 
and distribute its flesh among the poor. All who have once slaughtered 
a sheep or goat at this shrine become the saint^s disciples, and it be- 
comes incumbent upon them to slaughter a sheep every year by way 
of offering to the shrine. <?///, querns, beams and mats are deposited 
within the precincts of this shrine by the nomad tribes. Flags are also 
hung here, and a bit ol* stuff taken from them and tied about the neck 
is looked upon as a safeguard against all diseases. 

Chang Mangal Zidrat, 

Ibis is situated close to Achar, a village about twelve miles west 
of Batta Khel. The saint was a !Mangal and passed a pious life in 
thi«< vicinity. He has no descendants here. The shrine is visited both 
by Madda Khels and A chars. A thread, equal to the length of this 
tomb, worn round the neck, is said to be a specific for fever and 
jaundice. 

5 . — Dangar Tit Zidrat, 

This is a most important shrine, situatecl in Gyan and periodically 
visited by almost all the tribes of the Tochi, Khost, Zndr^n, and tlrgfin. 
The saint was a Sayyad and an ancestor of Mtoan, His descendants 
are called Dangar Khels and are found at Ghazldmi and other villages 
of the Tochi Valley. They are called jd/m by the Tochi tribes and are 
higlily venerated by them. Their displeasure is much dreaded, especial- 
ly by those who become muride^ or disciples of Dangar Pir. The name 
Dangar, which means * lean \ w^as given to the saint on account of his 
physical condition. His home is traced to Egypt, of which country he 
ip said to have been king. He is afterwards said to have laid dowm his 
sceptre for a saintly staff and to have travelled to this country. Jn 
his travels he was accompanied by Miso or Musa (now known as Musa 
Nikka) and Maman (now called M^man Pir). People take special care 
never to offend the descendants of Saint Dangar, for it is said that 
whenever anybody does so, the saint in his rage miraculously flings 
blades of iron at him, and destroys him and his family. These iron 
blades are called zaghhin by the people. 

6 , — Mdman Ptr Zidrat. 

This shrine is about two hundred yards from Dangar’s shrine. 
In the autumn a joint fair is held by the Gyftns at the shrines of M4man 
Pir and Dangar Pir, at which a sheep is slaughtered by every family 
attending it. MAman Pir belonged to the AJbbaside dynasty, and the 
following saying shows how much, according to popular belief, he wa« 
loved by God 

iS^ H ^ bo 

“ God is as enamoured of M^mau the Abbasidc, as a cow is of her 
new-born calf.^^ 

^ A sub-section of the Madda Kbels, 
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Nikka Zidrat^ 

This shrine stands on the right hank of the Shakin Algad in Birma 
^on the W4na Urgun border. Mnsa Nikka claims to be the ancestor 
of all the Wazirs, whether in Wfina, Birmal oi the Tochi. The 
Ahmadz&i Wazfrs and others on their way to Birmal in summer leave 
their superfluous property in the precincts of this shrine and on their 
return in autumn find it intact. The belief is that any one stealing 
property thus deposited is immediately struck blind. 

The Musa zidrat is visited by the Ahmadzifs and Mahsdds of 
W&na^ the Saif alls and Paipalis of Birmal and the Madda Khels and 
others of the Tochi. Many stories are told of the miraculous powers of 
this saint, as, for instance : — One day the sainf^s brother Isa was graz- 
ing his flock in the hills. There was no water in the neighbourhood. Isa 
and his flock both became parched with thirst. Just then Musa came 
to his brother's help and with his stick made a small hole in the ground, 
covered it with his mantle, and began to pray. After a while he told his 
brother Isa to remove the mantle. The tradition says that a spring of 
clear water began to ooze from the hole, at which Isa and his flock 
quenched their thirst. Musa then closed the hole and the spring dried up. 
The site of this spring is in the Warmftna Nala, close to w^hich are sten 
two large heaps of stone called the chillas of Musa and Isa. Within the 
walls of this shrine are three trees, which are believed to be endowed with 
different miraculous qualities. To embrace the first will give a man a 
wife ; to climb the second will give him a horse ; and to swing from 
the third will give him a son. Close to the Musa Nikka zidrat are two 
others, known respectively as Shin Starga zidrat and Baghar zidrat. 
All three shrines are visited on one and the same day and joint sacrifices 
made. 

8. — Michan Bdba Zidrai. * 

This shrine stands about eight miles east of W^na. The descend- 
ants of this saint are not found in Wana, but it is probable that the 
scattered families of Michan Khels, found in the Bannu District and 
elsewhere, are his descendants. The shrine is visited by the Zalli Khels 
and Madsfids and vows made for the birth of sons. 

III. — Minor shrines occasionally visited by the 
Ahmadzai Wazirs and others. 

1. — Umar Aga, 

A Daftani saint, who has a shrine at Dhana, about twelve miles 
north-west of W 4na. 

2 -. — Khojaki Zidrat. 

This is situated at Maura. The saint was a Sayyid and the shrine 
is visited by the nomad Wazirs. 

S. — Maddr Bdba Zidrat, 

This is about fifteen miles west of Wdna and has a well close to it, 
where Wazfrs encamp every year. 

Air^Mdmin Zidrai or Batdn Zidrat 

This is situated on a hill near Mad&r Zi&raU 
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TahsIl HabIpub. 

1. Tho BhorewAli shrine, on the b»i3tk of the Johi ndlu^ Mohri-^ 
Malya, 9 miles from Harfpur, is known as the ibddat^gdh (place of 

" prayer) of one Sh4h Maqbul, who came from Baghdad and spent ^4 years 
there in prayer. His hhora or cell still exists, though in ruins. His 
grave is at Peshawar in the Mohalla Bahgari^ but this shrine is also 
greatly revered by the people of Hazara in the belief that a visit to it will 
cure certain diseases. The descendants of this Ag'/r are still to be found 
at Bhedian in Attook and at Kokaliya in Hazara. 

2. Tlie shrine of ShAh Maqsud, 6, miles east of Harfpur and on the 
bank of the Dor ndla, in Maqsud. The grave is of one ShAh Muham- 
mad GhAzi, who came from Sukkur and was buried there by a spring of 
clear water. This shrine is of great repute. 

3. The zidrat of BIbi PuraniwAli, a virgin recluse, in Dehdar along- 
side the main road leading to Hassan AbdAl, is ascribed to the Muham- 
madan period. Every Sunday women assemble there to get relief from 
parchhdtoan^ (the shadow of a demon or apparition). It has a pond 
in which sick people bathe. The villagers have allowed an acre of land 
as seri to its mujdwar, 

4. The DAri zidrat, 6 miles north of Harfpur, in Dari, is the 
shrine of SliAh Sher Muhammad GhAzi, who is said to have come from 
Sayyid Kisran in Rawalpindi. People generally visit it to get cured of sore 
eyes. It is also the scene of a fair at each ^Id. Sick persons resort to it 
every Thursday. Tdti is also played. 

5. The zidraf of Chhajka in a glen of SowAbi Mira in tahsfl 
Haripur is visited by the people of that tract to cure colic. Every Thurs- 
day nearly 150 souls assemble there. 

6 . zidrat oi Sakhi Ilabib, 2 miles east of Haiipur in MAnak 
RAi, is the shrine of a Pir held in high esteem by the people, who general- 
ly resort to it of a Thursday to obtain their desires. They give what is 
called gaddi podi to the mujdtoar. 

7. The zidrat of Jatti Find, 4 miles north of Haripur, lies in a dry 
plain in that village. It is said that a hermit came here from GujrAt 
in Muhammadan times. Ev'ery Thursday people suffering from neural- 
gia mak i a pilgrimage to the shrine to get cured. 

The GaziAn zidrat, 2 miles north of Harfpur, in QAziAn, is 
the shrine of MiyAu Abdul WahAb GhAzi, who migrated from the 
Awankari ildqa. His descendants still live in this and the two adjoin- 
ing villages of Malakyar and PadhAna. Every Thursday it is the sc^e 
of a large gathering of people suffering from coughs. 

9. The zidrat of MiAn Mardan SAhib lies in Darwesh near Haripur. 
People believe that a bath in its tank on a Thursday will cure scabies. 

10. The shrine at Paharu is known as that of Haqani ShAh, whose 
native place was Saiyad Kisran in: BAWalpindi. This is a well-known 
zidrat where people assemble every Thursday in large numbers in order 
to obtain their desires . 

^ The local prosaneift^n i» paehdwan,, 
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11. The sidrat at KharkoJ is the shrino'of B^ba SajaKf of the 
Aw&n Clutb-Sh4hi tribe whose native place was in the Aw4n-K4ri, 
whence he went to Pakhli, but not findings it to his liking he flung his 
horse's reins which fell at Kharkov and then took up his abode there 
and was buried there on his death. People assemble there every Thurs- 
day in order to secure male issue, 

Tahsil M^sehra, 

1. Diw&n Ba]4 B4b4 was a well-known saint in the Pakhli tract 
near Baffa in the M^nsehra tahsil and it is the common belief of 
nearly all the people in that district that the notoriously oppressive 
Turk Rfija was expelled from his kingdom and dethroned because he 
incurred the displeasure of this saint. Soon after the was warned 
to mend bis ways, the Switis came over and defeated him. The only 
thing is that they can only say and do what they see will be done by 
the Almighty and be contented tcf do whatsoever He will. The shrine 
in Quli Bagh near BaEEa is visited by almost every one in Ilazdra and 
is generally called the gimtinwali zidrat. At this shrine is a spring 
in which the sick bathe. At the 'Id on one day only women and next 
day only men assemble. Among the men the principal game is the 
tuti, a kind of prisoners' base. The people of the Pakhli plain, of the 
Sw4t glens and of J^^eudal Tandwal are the principal visitors at the 
gatherings which are in the main festive, though the shrine is held 
in high repute.^ 

2. The shrine of Mi4n Khaki Sdhib in the Agror valley is famous. 

8, The shrine of Sulldn Mughal Sdhib in Mi4n Kh4ki-da-Bagh 

in Tanfiwal is also famous and it is believed that he was blessed by 
Hazrat Mi4n S&hib at MangaU 

Another shrine in Leung, a village in Mansehra tahsil, is also 
touch respected. 

5, The other shrines are in Independent Territory in the traiis- 
Agror valley, i, e. PaimAl Sharif, or in M uzafParabad in Kashmir. 

6, The zidrat of IIay4t-ud-Mir, miles north-east of Mansehra at 
Bdlakot on the bank of the Kunhar ndla^ is in Muhammadan belief 
the sitting place of Sakhi Hayat-ul-Mir who is said to have been 
endowed with life everlasting, while according to Hindus it Is the 
sitting place of Bh4i Bdla. At the 'Id one day men and the next 
day women assemble there. It has a spring, known as aharbat^ 
which has medicinal properties, being believed to cure leprosy and 
dther diseases atid 20 or 30 sufferers are generally to be found there.^ 

7, 'riie zidrat at Nankot in the Pakhli plain is the tomb of Saiyad 
Ali Hamddn B4ba, Ho had also some nuhaslgdhsy or sitting places, in 
Kashmir which are held in high esteem. Every Sunday, especially 
the first in every bright half of the lunar month, there is a large gather- 
ing of women with their children afflicted with farehhawdn* The 
sufferers are passed under the olive tree at the shrine. 

Hsi4m GateUgfr, 1888-4^ p. 59. 

• J5„p.60. 



8 The gidrat of Sayyid Jalil BAba at Bhogarmang commemoratw 
a leader under whom the SwMs of what is now Maneehra tahsil 
wrested their present seats from the Turks.^ 

9 The ancient eidrat known as that of Sufaid^hwdla B4ba Kes 
at Khatai in the Agror tldqa. TMa faqir, who lived quite naked, 
was a Sayyid by caste. 

10. At tte shrine at Do^ai (the * janotloii ' of the Sarori and Undr 
streams) in the Ag-ror iklqa people assemble every Thursday and Sunday. 
The name of the faqtr entombed there is not known, but he was a 
Sayyid of Ogh. 

11. The Tahidwall shrine at Torawdra in Agror is the tomb of 
Akhund Sa^ad-ud-Din who with the aid of Suba Khdn, leader of the 
Tanawalis in Hazdra, conquered Agror. Swdtis and other tribes visit 
this shrine. 

12. The eidrat at Ghdzikot or Tutni-ki-zidrat lies by the road 
leading to Abbottabad. People suffering from stomachache visit it 
every 'Phursday and Friday. 

18. Tbe shrine of Shdh Sharif Qalandar lies at Sufaiddh near 
Mansehra. The saint entombed therein was a Sayyid. The inhabitants 
of the Pakhli ildqa and Garhidn in Tanawal assemble there for prayer in 
times of drought. The water of its tank is possessed of medicinal 
properties in some ailments. 

14. The zidrat Taklya Mahandri in Jarid by the road leading to 
Kdgan is the tomb of Pir Ghdzi Shah. He is believed to have 
struck a stone with his ^asd or ^ stick ^ and from it gushed a spring 
which still exists. 

15. The zidrat^ixi Panjaulwdli is the shrine of Khitdb Shdh 
whom the Swatis brought here from Ydghistdn and entombed after his 
death. He was by birth a saint. The villagers visit his shrine at both 
^ds. 

16. Tbe Bdwdjlw ili zidrat is the shrine of Sbdh Waldyat Shdh| 
who went to a distant land, but his body was brought back and burieda 
near Ichitrian. He was deemed an able man of enlightened mind* 
At the 'Ids people go to his shrine to saldm. 

Tahsii* Abbottabad. 

, 1. Zidrat Bawdji S4hib is a shrine at Mafngojri in Tan^Wf^ 
The Bawdji came here from Chandaur, in Tandwal, Tahsfl Harfpur. 
He is also known as the ^buziirg of Chhatti Mohri an estate or tract 
still held by his survivors. According to the popular faith a visit to 
the shrine will cure every disease. 

, 2. The zidrat of Miyin Sultdn Ghfizi lies at Khfini Tath^ra in 
Tan&wal and midway between Johripur and thdna Sharwin. It is a 
resting place for travellers as it has a spring of sweet water and shady 
trees. Several diseases are cured Iby p aying it a visit. 

3. Chila Shah Barri Latff is a place for the worship of Sh&k 
'Hai&ni J1883-A 06. 
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Barri Latff, whose shrine is at Ndrpur Sh^han in tahsfl Edwalpindi* 
This ibddatgah lies one or one-and-a-half miles from Dakhan Peeor 
in the N^ra idlqa on ndla called the Ham Dhundfin. It has a 
grove of shady trees and is much revered by the people who to the num- 
ber of nearly 20 assemble there every Thursday. 

4. The Khandwila Pir Sahib shrine at Sajkot, in the Ndra ilAqa, 
is so called because, according to the people, a rain of Ichand (sugar) fell 
at his death. Hence the offerings to it consist mainly of sugar. Some 
4 or 5 persons visit the shrine daily. One's desires can be fulfilled by 
paying it a visit. 

6. The Numdna Sh^hwdli zidrat in Cban^li near Nagri Totial is 
the tomb of a faqtr whose native place is said to be Kashmir, After 
praying here for some years he was buried on this spot at his death. 
According to the people a visit to it is an antidole for fever 

6. The zidrat at Mangal or MiySn Kangdi SAhib'is the shrine of 
Qul Muhammad, lying 8 miles north of Abbottabad in Jalapura, 
the former site of Mangal Hisjo/y was Shaikh Abdus Sabur Qadiri 
of Kashmir who was also called Bastal, c. 1145 H, (1732 A. D.). 
A large gathering of men and women is held every Thursday. 

7. The ialciga at Tarchh, near Majohan, is the very old shrine of 
Pfr Sattar Shfih Ghlizi and is situate on the bank oftheJhelum. 

8. Other shrines are that of Jamdl Ghdzi at Dhamtaur where 
there is a fine grove of some Nzoand to which Muhammadans make offer- 
ings j that of Sain^ Malpat in Abbottabad tahsil: and Ini Mdnsehra 
tahsfl,^ that of Shaikh Bdla and Mohr Ali Bdba at Bajna near 
Shinkiari : that of Qalandar Sayyid at BaUkot: that of Naubat 
Shdh Sayyid at Lachimang in Konsh : that of Tortom Bdba Sayyid 
at Shamdhara : and that of Haidar BAba at Ghanidu; both in Agror. 
The last-named lies at the foot of Black Mountain and is the tomb 
of Miydn Haider Bdba, grandfather of the, Sayyids of Atir. It is 
the scene of a fair at the ^Id. 

Shrines on the euon^ieu. 

Jogian Sar is a zidrat on the summit of theTortaba spur of the Ham 
mountain which is visited in spring by both Muhamijaadans and Hindus, 
in separate parties. The latter term this festival Bdntakht, It lasts 
three days and is described as a mixture of religious devotion and 
debauchery. Pir Bdba is a in Buner which is a sober place of 
pilgrimage without a fair owing to the unsettled state of the country. ^ 

The zidrat of Shalkb Yusaf in Chillibdgb at Sherkot village, Kohdt 
tahsil, tafpa Samilzai, consists of a masonry tomb in an adobe building 
surrounded by BhUham trees and beds of narcissus. People from the 
neighbouring country assemble on Thursdays between Chet and Bhidon 
the^therings lasting from one to four days, and, on the first Thursdays 
11 Maghar especially, visitors bring bread and hhichti which is 

all collected and after being blessed is distributed to those present. This 
gathering is called lag hr a. Visitors ask for happy marriages, sons 
wsaltli, recovery from disease and forgiveness of sins. Goats and sheep 
»Pailidwar Gazsttew, p. lie. 
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are saoriBoed and the heads and legs offered to the zidrat to be eaten by 
the man in cha^^e. Coverlets, 

Gatherings are held both in the light and dark half of the month, m 
which both Hindus aad Muhammadans join. 

The zidrat of Mir Habib Shah, near the spring of Khw4ja Ashraf 
in village Jangal Mir Asghar Mela, is a thickly wooded place in a pic- 
turesque situation where the saint is said to have prayed. Gatherings 
take place at the end of S^,wan when the grapes are ripe. 

The zidrat of Sh6h IsmSil Sdhib, between Samari Bdia and P^y6n, 
Koh^t tabsil, tappa Baizai, consists of tombs surrounded by a grove of 
trees. Gatherings from villages near and far take place every Friday 
in Chet and BaisSkh, both in the dark and light half of the month, and 
last for one or two days. Visitors kill goats and sheep, offer a part to 
the priest in charge and' ask for all sorts of blessings. This shrine is 
held in great reverence by tlio Khattaks, Bangash and Tirdhwfils. 
Tradition says, that the saint was a Sayyid of Bukhara who, with some 
companions, visited Mir Kliweli and thence cast a stone which fell near 
the shrine. So he dwolt here. But a serpent bit bis finger and he died. 
There ai^e now three graves, one of the saint, another of the bitten finger 
and a third of the snake ! 

The zidrat of Haji Bahadur S^bib consists of a* masonry mauso- 
leum, with a mosque and tank attached to it, in Koh6t town. It is the 
most frequented shrine in the district. The saint was a Mir Ahmad 
Khol, Bangash, and his original name was Mi6n Abdulla. From boy-i 
hood lie was fond of religious studies and became a disciple of Shaikh 
Adam Banuri who with his disciple set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Hiiring the voyage, the ship was brought to a stand-still bv a storm. 
At his preceptor^B instance, tradition says, Mian Abdulla lifted the ship 
on his head and set it agoing, hut the exertion bruised his scalp and 
caused baldness so since then all his descendants are horn bald. At 
Mecca the preceptor^s son died hut was restored to life by Mi/m Abdulla^s 
prayers. In recognition of this miracle he was styled Haji Bahadur by 
his preceptor. On his return to Kohat Hdji Bah^ldur assumed the title 
of %huda-i^bm or ^ seer of God^. This offended Aurangzeh and the 
Htji was summoned to Lahore by the emperor and challenged to display 
his supernatural powers or undergo punishment for his heresies. Tradi- 
tion says that he accepted the ordeal and asked the emperor to look at 
some water which he was dropping through the holes of a ptpal. The 
emperor became insensible at the sight and fell from the throne. When 
he was himself again he testified to the Hfiji's supernatural powers and 
granted him the village of MiSn Khel. It is also claimed as a proof of 
existing sanctity, that in seasons of drought, stones placed on the tomb, 
if dipped in the tank, are sure to bring down rain. Four well-known 
verses commemorate the date of the HdjFs death. It is even said that 
ho married Aurangzeh's daughter,* 'Ihis shrine is respected by the 
Bangash, Khattak, Afridi, Orakzai, Wazir and KostwiI Pa^£ns. 

The zidrat of Tor Kam4I near Kamil Khel is that of a saint who 
came from Turak with Sultin Mahmdd of Ghazni and was killed 
here. 

'Bae paragiaph 4, App. 1 to KoMt SzHhmnt M$pari$ 
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The Khulai sidrat in Marchun^i is resorted to every Thursday by 
people sufferings from rheumatism. This saint was killed in a religious 
war, but he took up his severed head and walked away. People noticed 
this and began to talk about it, whereupon the head fell off near the site 
of the zidrat. 

At the zidrat of Pir Puteh Shah Sahib in Kohfit town gatherings 
take place on the ul-Pitar, ^Id-ul-Zuha, the 8th day after the ^Id-ul- 
Zuha, and the Nauroz. Visitors eat a little salt placed on the grave and 
also touch the stones with their eyes. 

The zidrat of Shilh Sa'id Halim Bukhari on the left bank of the 
Koh&t Toi close to the Railway Station was believed to be respected by 
the Toi, but now it has been washed away. Men given to intoxicating 
drugs often resort to its shady grove. 

The zidrat of Shah Abulia N'amdzi near Sir Shdhz^da Sultdn JAn^s 
cemetery owes its origin to Gaubar, a Mrtgar^ who had a dream about it 
and so the zidrat was made- 

The zidrat of Shaikli Alladad in Kahi Circle, Kohdt tahsil, is that 
of a saint, a KhatUk Pathdn who used to pray in the Manddri hills and 
then settled here. The Jawakki Afridis and others visit it in large num- 
bers on the first Thursday of the light half of the month. It is a fine 
masonry building consisting of two mausoleums, one of the saint, the 
other of his son. 

The zidrat of Sandali or Fateh Gul B4ba in ToraslAni marks where 
that saint prayed on the Sandali hill. 

The zidrat of Faqir Sdhib in tfie village Nari4b, Hangu tahsil, is 
visited by people of this district as well as of Tfrah on Thursdays and 
lamps are lit at it. 

The Nawan Paqir zidrat in Darsamandi on the road to Torwiri is 
visited by rheumatic people on Thursdays, ^ 

The zidrat of Shdli Almds, on a high hill north of Hangu, is be-* 
lieved to he the tomb of the ancestor of the present Sayyid in Hangu. 
People assemble on both Hds and a lamp is lit every Thursday. 

The zidrat of Mianji S4hib, Shakardarra Circle, Kohdt tahsil, on 
the Makhad road is visited by people with toothache who put one stone 
above another to invoke its blessing. 

The zidrat of Haji Kamal Sahib, near Mi^injl Khel in Terl tahsil, is 
said to be 6he tomb of the ancestor of the Mi4ns of Mi^nji Khel. It is 
very popular among the Khatjaks and Wazirs. 

The zidrat of Midnji S4hib in Shiwaki is the tomb of the anoest 
of the Sayyids of Shiwaki. 

The zidrat of Saraj Khel is a well-known shrine. The saint was the 
ancestor of the Sayyids of this village. People visit it every Thursday 
in Chet, • ^ 
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Shbines in Dbra. QmIzi KhXn and Mozafbaegarh* 

The shrrne of Pfr Adil or ^ the just saint Mies 9 miles north of 
Dera Ghdzi Khin town. The saint, Sayyid Sultan by name, came 
from Baghd4d in 4S9 H.,. but tbe shrine was only built in 814 H. by 
NawAb GtfAzi Kh4n. Sayyid SultAn^s son Sayyid Ali one day killed a 
goat-herd whose mother complained to^ the saint. He handed over his 
son to her to wreak her vengeance on him and she killed him. He thus 
earned the title of Pir Adil and survived his son 26 years. The annual 
fair is held in Chet. Hut another version is that the saint only came 
from Mashhad in the 9th century of the Hijra and it adds that after 
the tomb was finished GhAzi KhAn came to see it and asked the pir to 
manifest himself. This he did by thrusting his arm through the 
masonry of the tomb and a circular hole still remains in it to testify to 
the truth of this story, ^ 


Tahsil Bdjanpur. 

The shrine of Muhammad Aqil SAhib at Kot Mithan was in 
the old town of Kot Mithan, but when in S. 1919 both town and 
shrine were washed away by the Indus, the coffin containing the body 
of Muhammad Aqil Sahib was disinterred and brought to the present 
shrine. Muhammad Aqil SAhib traced his descent from Abbas Ali who 
came from KhorasAn to dwell in Sindh and Muhammad Sharif SAhib 
came here in 1090 H. The pedigree is 
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MUHAMMAD SHABIP SAHIB. 

I 


Qdzi Nut Muhammad. 


H&az. 


Abul Khah. 


Abul uasaQ. 


ilfli 


H&flz 

Muhammad. 


Abdul^ 

Kahinan. 
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Ndr Ahmad. 


Muhammad Aqil Sh£h. 
Died in 1229 H. 

Alima! Al{ S&hib. 
Died in 1230 H. 
.1 ^ 


Hahfbulla. 


ShaC/f 

Muhammad 


itibi 

Bakhah. 


Allah 

Bakheb. 


Qhauns 

Bakluh. 


Khw^ja Taj 
Muhammad 
S^hib. 

I 
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Rhwaja Khuda 
Bakhsb S&hib. 
Died in 1269 H. 


I 


r 


GhuMm 

Far£d. 


Khw4ja Ghuidim 
Fakbr*ul-D]n. 


Khair 

Muhammad. 


I 

Sair 

Muhammad. 


Ghiune Gul 

Muhammad. Muhammad. 


• \ legend about the miracles of Muhammad Sharif SAhib says 

that once he had to cross the Imlus but there was no boat, so he put all 
the water of the river into a jug and went across, but on reaching 
the western bank ho emptied tho water oat of the jug and so became 

' Dora Ghdzi Khdn Gazetteer, 1898, p. 55. 
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known as Karbacha. The sbrine is a handsome dome and the utb is very 
laigely attended.^ 

Another shrine at Rajanpur is known by the name of Khalifa 
MiAn Muhammad Sahib. It has existed for 4 j 0 years only. One urn 
is held in Safar. 

The shrine called Atharan^ Imim and Sayyid Bukhari has existed 
for 160 years. Its khalifa is Ghulam Muhammad, mnjdwaf^ and its 
gaddimMii Sayyid Gul Sh&h, zaildir of ‘Mnrghii. Every year in 
Chet a fair is held there lastinff over 7 days. People of all creeds 
attend it, and they bring their own bread. The offerings go to the 
khalifa, A story about Tagia Sh&h, a descendant of Thiran Imdm 
Shdh, is that once a potter moulded an earthen horse and Tagia Shdh 
mounted it and it ran hither and thither, Tagia Shah said that 
Thdran Im&m Shih had given him the horse and from that day the 
shrine has been greatly revered. The descendants of ^hfiran Irndm Sfaah^ 
Gedi ShAh and'Dalan Sliah live at Murgh^i and those of Bande Shdh 
at Bh^gsar, 

TaKdl Jdmpnr. 

The shrine of Mossan ShAh of Jainpur is the scene of a fair from 
the I4th to 20th of Rabi-uUawal. It is managed by descendants of the 
saint^s daughter s son in default of male issue. His tomb is of adobe 
with a four- walled enclosure.® 

LAI ParwAna or ‘ the red moth ^ also has a shrine at this town, 
but the wall round the tomb is of brick. The saint left no sons but a 
faqir sits at his tomb and his urs is hold on the 13th of the same month. 

In the Kaha Pass at a distance of 5 miles from Harrand is the 
shrine of Khalid, son of Walid, known as Ishaq Ashdb, as he is said ^o 
have been a companion of the Prophot. A pilgrimage to his shrine is 
regarded as equil to one to Mecca and it is visited on the Hd-uZ'Zuha. 

A tomb, held in great respect, though no shrine has been erected, is 
that of Shaikh Rais Sahib of Gadi in Sangarh tahsil at which visitors 
pray for what they want, presenting offerings expressive of their wishes. 
The tomb is in consequence hidden under a heap of toy cradles, bullocks, 
camels, yokes, strings of cowries with which camels are ornamented, 
and the like. 

The sbrine of KhwAja Nur Muhammad Sahib NoruwAla at HAji- 
pur. — Born in 1134 H. this saint went to MultAii to learn Persian, 
Arabic and Philosophy in 1148 H. and completed his studies in 1160. 
At the age of 30 he became a disciple of Mian SAhib Nur Muhammad 
Mohatwali and went to Hajipur with the Burra, men of his caste. He 
dwelt on the NoruwAla well at SikhaniwAla whence ^he was known as 
NoruwAla ; his own caste was PirhAr, He spent a large part of his life 
in devotion, not sleeping by night and fasting by day. People regard 

*Dera Qhazi Kbdn Gaxetteer, 1898, p. 55. 

• J5., p. 66. 

■Beoalling tbe * eightoen NarAins ' of Kulu, the eighteen Imdms mnet be a purely 
conventional number, but though 18 is a very common number in Hinduifim, no other 
instance of it is known in IsLAm, 
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him as an aulia and he worked miraoles. He d»ed m 1204 H. at 
the affe of 70. The present shnne wa« built m 1206 H. by Isldm 
Khdn mddpotra, an uncle of the then NawAb of BahAwalpnr with 
3 doors on the north, south and east. People say that once Manlavi 
Azfz Ullah, a disciple of the Khwdja Sdhib, was in a difficulty and one 
niffht he went inside the shrine and prayed for hk pir’a help when 
suddenly Muhammad entered it from the southern door and his diffi- 
culty was solved. This door is now named the door of Heaven and is 
kept closed all the year, being only opened for two days on the 6th and 
7th of Muharram, and those who visit the shrif’e always enter it by 
this door. 


Two arms of the Indus are held in special veneration. One in 
R.qjaT 3 pijr tahsil is called Taran Imkm or the ‘ ImSm^s Ferry ^ and though 
long silted np is still held in honour. To sajr ; Taran^ Imam hd diir, 
Malik Osmdn (or any name ehoson) kd kur^ is to attribute falsehoods 
as numerous as the dust of the taran to Malik Osman [or ^ the other 
person selected)* The couplet doubtless originated in a ShFa curse ou 
the Caliph OthmAn. The other arm is called Dhand L^lgfr after a 
saint of that name who diverted the waters of the Indus by his pray« 
ers.^ 


Bab^ Lalgir, a saint who gives his name to an arm of the Indus in 
Dera Ghdzi KhAn tahsil, diverted by his prayers the water of the Indus^ 
but it found its way into the creek again, though the fine hanian tree 
which forms a place of pilgrimage is, or was till 1898, still standing. 

At a distance of 8 koft from the Shori pass is the shrine of theZinda 
?ir, Lakha Lahri, a son of ShShbaz Aulia. He is, as his name implies, 
an immortal and invisible saint. ^ His father only looked at a woman 
and she conceived Lakha Lahri who is said to be still alive concealed in 
a large cave. In the Shori bill torrent are hot springs in which peo- 
ple suffering from boils, syphilis and leprosy wash and recover their health. 
Once a housewife was cooking something in a pot or deg to give away 
in charity but it Avas slow to boil, so Zinda Pfr broke the deg with a kick 
in anger and the housewife was buried with it beneath the earth— whence 
the hot spring. 

An ancient shrine in Ra janpur is that of Shahid Mard at Sikh&n(wdl&. 
The tomb has existed for some 500 or 600 years, but a few years ago 
one Ditta, a Gopang Baloch, built a shrine (of which he is now gaddi^ 
nasMn or incumbent). He takes the offerings and feeds the people who 
collect at the annual urs ou 12th Muharram. 

It is possible for a to be^ a pluralist. Thus at the 

modern shrine of Maulavi IVIuhammad Hasan, a great faglr^ the khalifa 
is Ghulam Muhammad AwAn, and at the annual urs in Safar people of 
all creeds attend and are fed by the sajjdda^nashin^ But iAiO gaddi* 
naehin, Maulavi Ghulfim Farid, is also incumbent of another great faqtr 

* D, Q, Kh£n &aMBtteer, 1898, p. 56. 

* consists of a hcnse built for bis residence and furnisbed with bedis eto; and 

It is much visited— especially in March i D. G, Kbdn 

ioVOf p. 55. 
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Maulavi Aqil Muhammad Sahib^’s ahrine. Each of these shrines oon- 
taifiB three tombs and otherwise resembles the other. 

At Rdjanpur the shrine of Sayyid Nuv Sh^th Sfl-hib has existed for 
about two centuries. It has no nrs but people of all creeds frequent it 
daily and the offerings go to the Ichalifa. 

A very old shrine is that of Hamza Sultan at Soman 6 miles west 
to Dajal. This saint was an aulia and as he left no male issue the 
offerings are received by the mtijdwars. 

The shrine of Maulavi Nfir Muhammad Sahib at Muhammadpur. — 
A son of Maulavi Aqal Muhammad Burra of Burya» a village in Dajah this 
saint was made a khalifa by Khwaja Nur Muhammad Sahib of Hdjipur, 
and went to reside at Muhammadpur. He was recognised as a wait 
and had many disciples. As he left no sons his sister^s son succeeded 
him. The annual fair is held on the 16th of Ramzdn. 

The shrine of Shah Ldl Kamdl in Dera Ghazi Khan. — Some 
800 years ago this saint came here from Chotar Lahri, He was 
fam^for his miracles and died in 1069 H. His iirs is held annually. 

The shrine of Sayyid Nabi Shah at Kot Chutta, 14 miles south 
of Dera Ghazi Khan. — He left no issue so his collaterals succeeded him. 
He died in 1300 H, and his un is held in Asauj. He is regarded as 
a wali. 

The shrine of Shdh Sadar-ud-Dfn, 15 miles north of Dera Ghdzi 
Khdn.— He is said to have been a disciple of Babdwal-haq of Multdn 
and descended from the same family as Pir Adil. He left no issue, so 
four faqirs look after his shrine and a fair is held annually on the 
first Monday in Chet when people collect and offer presents. They 
also get their sons shaved there. 

The shrine of Khwdja Muhammad Sulaiman Khan at Taunsa. — 
Khwdja Muhammad Sulaimdn was the son of Zakria Khdn, a 
Jdfir Afgh&n, a native of Khordsan. His ancestors came to live at 
Drug, in the hills west of Taunsa, and Muhammad Sulaimdn Kbdn 
was born at Gargoji hill in 1179 H. He was named Mana, and edu- 
cated at Taunsa and Shekho Langdh as a boy ; after that he acquired 
knowledge at Mithankot, and at the age of 16 became a disciple of 
Khwdja Nur Muhammad Pir Mokorwala who named him Muhammad 
Sulaimdn Khan, In 1199 H. he went on a/m*^« pilgrimage to Delhi 
and Ajmer and returning to Gargoji lived there for a while, but even- 
tually made his abode at Taunsa w^bere he spent his time in devotion 
and gave whatever he received in charity. He lore a simple character 
and had no pleasures except devotion to God and charity His reputa- 
tion as netc^bahht or fortunate grew ard people from far and near 
became his disciples, among them a Nawdb of BahAwalpur, He was 
also known as a worker of miracles. His son Gul Muhammad had 
predeceased him when he died in 1267 H. and so he was succeeded 
by Mffin Allah Bakbsh, his grandson, commonlly called the Hazrat 
Sfi-hib. The present shrine was erected in 1272 H. by the Kaw4b of 
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Babiwalpur at a considerable cost. Ghiil4tn MastafA Khioi Kb&kwini 
of Multan, also had a majlas Mam built and Ahmad Kh4n, Afghan, 
had a well sunk and masonry buildings have been built out of the income 
from offerings. An i^rs is held twice a year in Safar and Rabl-us-s5ini. 
The shrine is frequented by Muhammdans of every sect.^ 

The shrine of Mf&n Ahmad Sdhib at Taunsa has also existed 
for about 60 years. It is largely visited by hill tribes such as the 
BaloQh, No special fair etc. is held. 

At Sial Sharif, south of SAhfwal in Shfihpur, is the shrine of Khwija 
Shams ud-Din, a branch of that at Taunsa Sharif. ^ 

At the shrine of Shdh Shams, ancestor of the Sayyids of Shihpur, 
a large fair is held on Chet 28rd to 25th. Tent-pegging and other 
amusements are provided. According to Maclagan another fair is held 
every year in honour of Sh4h Shams at Shaikhpur, near Bhera in the 
Shahpar District, where the sick and ailing from all parts of the pro- 
vince present themselves at the appointed time to be bled by the barbers 
of Bhera. These worthies are said to do their work with great efficiency, 
and the whole neighbourhood is soon reeking with horrid rivulets of 
human blooil. But according to the Sbahpur Gazetteer^ this fair is held 
in honour of Sultan Ibrahim on four Sundays — the two last in Chet and 
the two first in Bisakh in spring and the operation performed on these 
auspicious days protects the patients from all diseases. 

Din Panah was a Bukhdri Sayyid who settled in the north-west 
corner of Muzaffargarh about 880 years ago, in the house of Suhdgan, 
wife of a Makwal Jat called Akku. When her daughter was married 
Din Panali gave himself as part of her dowry. He died in lOl^i H. on 
the west bank of the Indus, whence the Makvvdl of the east bank tried 
to steal his coffin. This led to a feud in the tribe which was eventu- 
ally settled by the saint who in a dream bade" Akku's brothers make 
him a coffin for the east bank in which his body would also be 
found He has now a shrine on each bank and the Makwdl are still 
khddims of his tombs. Daira Din Panah in Muzaffargarh is a favourite 
shrine for the observance of the jkand among Hindus as well as Mu- 
hammadarjs. The daira is the centre of a set of beggars, called Shah 
da faqir, who are self- elected, any idle or discontented rascal who wraps 
a brown pagti round his head being entitled to beg within 14 kos of 
the daira under a traditional saying of the saint. These beggars require 
no authority to beg from the keeper of the shrine and they compel the 
people to give alms by abuse and curses.'* 

The shrine of Hazrat 'Din Pan4h S4hib in Daira Din Panfili 
in Dera Gh^zi Khdn has existed from the time of Akbar. Hindus 

1 For a description of the buildings, aeo Dera Glnizi KhAn Gazetteer, 1898, p. 54. 

Slidhpur Gazetteer, 1897, p. 87. 

® J6., p,.88. 

^Muzaffargarh pp. 62*3. It would not be diffloolt to point to Boveralele* 

meats of nature- (river-) worship and a fertility cult here. 
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and Mahammadatis alike go there to pay respeots. In the month of 
Chet 4t fairs are held on Fridays^ called the Jumishdh fair# The 
tradition about it is that the Hazrat caused boats to run on land and 
as these boats are still to be found in Beohra village the people 
gather there also for worship. 

The shrine of Karm Sh&h Sahib at Bughlini has existed for about 
400 years. The Bughlani and MongUni Baloch of Sokar revere it and 
a small fair is held there on a Friday in H4f . 

Other small shrines at different places are those of Ghaghu 
Sultdn S4hib, Sakhi Sathan Sdhib, Lajmir Sahib, Sult4n Naurang 
S&hib, Shaikh Sultin Sdhib, Shaikh Ibrahim S4bib &c. 

Alam Pir (Shaikh Alam-ud-Din), a Bukhari Sayyid, descended from 
the Makhddms of Ifch, has a shrine at Shahr Sultdn, which is remark- 
able for the frenzy which attacks the persons, especially women, who 
resort to it. It even attacks women at home as the fair time, in Chet, 
draws near, and is believed to 1)6 due to possession hy jinn, the woman 
being soiA jinn khdan^ lit. ^to play the devil.^ In the houses of 
the makhdum and other Sayyids of his family women of the upper class 
have the jinn cast out to a drum accompaniment played by a mirdsan. 
For ordinary people four sites are chosen, over each of which a khalifa 
of the makhddm presides. The women possessed pay him a pice or fowl, 
take their seats and begin to sway their bodies to and fro, with gradually 
increasing violence. The excitement is increased by a drum. The 
khalifa goes round and lashes the women with a whip and pours 
scented oil on them. As each woman gets weary the khalifa pronounces 
some words and sprinkles adittle water over her. The jinn is cast 
out and the woman is dragged away in an exhausted condition by her 
friends. ^ 

Bagga Sher is a shrine 6 miles north of Muzaffargarh which is so 
called because a ^ white tiger * there defended the saint^s cows from 
thieves. During an epidemic it is good for cattle to visit this shrine. 
The saint's name was Shaikh Muhammad Tahir. 

Midn Haydt has a shrine 7 miles south of Muzaffargarh, with a 
stone image of the camel he used to ride and a grove of date-palms the 
branches of which are like cobras. A branch kept in oiie^s house will 
drive those snakes away. The saint was a nephew of Ghans-ul-Azam, 
and his fair is held in Bamzfin. 

Dedha Lai has a fine domed shrine at Harballo in Muzaffargarh. 
Cattle visit it as they do Bagga Sher. Originally named ShahAb-ud- 
Dfn, the saint got his other name on conversion by Makhdum Jahdnfdn 
who turned milk into blood and made Dhedha drink of it. 

Shaikh Ladhi's shrine is similarly visited. 

1 Mnnffargarh p. 64. The harmal* 
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Mus4n Shah, where wrestliag matohes are held at the fair on 6th 
Asauj : 

Muhib JahSnfin, where wrestling and occasionally horse-races 
are held. 

Nur Shiih 

Shaikh Pallia 

H4ji Ishfiq 

Pfr Ali and Pfr KaniAl are naugasfm. 

Shaikh AlWli Dad Gluraishi who came from Arabia had acquired 
sanotitf in the service of Makfiddm Jahaniin Jahin-gasht and settled 
in Rampur in Muzaffargarh. His shrine is known as that of Diud 
Jahiniah, Dhiidhu Jahdmah or simply Dhudhu, and is' celebrated for 
its cures of leprosy. The patient bathes in baths of hot and cold sand 
prepared by the attendants of the shrine and on recovery presents models 
of the diseased limb in silver or gold. The repute of the shrine extends 
to Kashmir. The Shaikh^s descendants are now Metl4 Jajs, because, 
they say, so many Metlas live in the neighbourhood. Hindus also 
frequent the shrine, where a fair is held every Thursday, especially in 
Chef, and Sawan. A vow common at this shrine is the aita ghatta.^ 

faints and ^hrinen in MuUdn and Bahdwalpur. 

Some of these have already been noticed under the various Sufi 
orders, but many more might be described here if space permitted. 
Reference may be made to the Multan Gazetteer^ 1901-02, espe- 

cially to pp. 121-»% and 839-4 j 8. The most renowned in the district 
are the shrine at Slier Slidh and that of Sultan Ahmad Qattdl at Jal^pur 
Pirwala. The former was built in honour of Shah Ali Muhammad 
Husain who came from Mashhad in 1499. The latter came to Jalalpur 905 H. 
in 1583. Many of the shrines in Multan offer features of great 
interest in their cults or traditions, but in this respect they are excelled 
by those in Bahawalpur. In that State Uch Sharif is unrivalled in 
India for the number of its shrines. The most celebrated of its 
Bukhfoi saints was the Makhddm Sher Slidh, Jaldl-ud-Din, Surkh-posh, 

Bukhari, the Second Adam. Born in 11993 he is credited with the 959 h - 
conversion of Chingiz Khfo, as well as of many tribes indigenous 
to Bahawalpur. His grandson Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, the Makhdum 
Jahaniin JahSngasht, and his descendants are numerous and widely 
scattered, Later in date came the Gildni Sayyids, descendants of 
Bandagi Muhammad Ghaus, 7th in descent from Abdul Q4dir Gilani, 
who reached Uch in 1483. The other saints are variously descended 
and at their shrines many varieties of ritual and miracles are performed.^ 

The saints op Peuozepue, 

N^lr Shah IFali, the saint of Ferozepnr City, 

In tiie time of Rani Lachhmmkaur, there was a fort at the site 
where this tomb is now situate. The RSiii had a stable here, but what- 

^Muzaffagrarli QaMeU$$r, 1888-4, p. 63. 

3 The date is doabtful. Temple gives 1188-1283 as the dates of his birth and death 
Legenist III, p. 184. 

« Bahiwalpor QmUeer, 1904, pp. 169-183, and Chap. 17. 
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ever horses were tied there, one used to be found daily dead or injured. 
The Rani wa^ perplexed at this and made enquiries about its cause, 
The third niij lit she had a dream in which the saint told her that the 
cause of the trouble was the disrespect shewn to him by allowing horses 
to stand at the place where he was buried. He also told R&ni his name. 
She thereupon ordered the stable to be removed, and on this being done^ 
a pucoa grave was found to exist there. One Sayyid Naqi Sh^h, who 
was the ancestor of the present occupants of the shrine {khdnq^&h), was 
employed in the cavalry [risdla] of the Rani. She ordered Him to take 
charge of the khdnqdk as she said he was a Sayyid and the hhdnqdb 
was also a Sayyid^s. All the land appertaining to the fort was assigned 
to him. The Ram used to support Naqi Sh^ili as he had to give up 
his service in the cavalry. Naqi Shah was succeeded by Najaf All 
Shfih and the latter by Hussain Ali Sh^h who was succeeded by 
Rabmat Ali Shah the present incumbent. When British rule commenced 
the then Deputy Commissioner Captain (Sir Henry) Lawrence ordered 
the fort to be demolished, so it was pulled down and the ground sold. 
The tomb was the only thing left untouched, but no one listened to the 
attendants of the shrine until Captain Lawrence had a dream in which 
he saw the saint and had some sort of compulsion laid upon him.^ In 
the morning he ordered that the tomb should not be disturbed and more- 
over he had it repaired, gave lis 500 as a present to Naqi Shah and 
promised to grant a mudfi to the hhdnqdh That very day he received 
a telegram to say he was transferred. The tomb with the ground 
surrounding it was left in Naqi Shah's charge. 

Pir Baldwal ShdPs Jchdnqdh in Ferozepiir tahdh 

When Miran Shah Niir was living at Khfii, Akbar sent Pir 
Balawal, whoso real name was Diiawar Khan (or ratlier Baldwal Beg), 
Subah of Delhi, with troops to bring the saint to the capital. When he 
arrived he found the Shah had gone to bathe at a tank, whither he 
went and delivered the emperor^s message. The Shah forthwith dived 
into the water and reached Delhi where the e.nperor and his wife were 
at supper. The Begain observing a third hand on the t&ble told the 
emperor who replied : ^ If you see it again let me know.'" When the 
hand again appeared, reaching towards the dishes, she pointed it out to 
Akbar who seized it and enquired what the matter was. The Shah 
said ; ^ You summoned me and I am here.' Akbar was delighted. 
When the saint took his leave he asked for a token to show the Subah 
at Khdi. Taking a handful of rice, a handkerchief and an order under 
the imperial seal the Shah immediately re-appaared at the tank. Ail 
this only took as long as a man would spend in a single dive. The 
Shah showed the thing to the Sdbali and said : ^ Do you mean to take 
mo to Delhi?' Diiawar Klniu said; ^ If I get a token from the 
emperor, what more is needed ? ' The Shiih made over the things 
aforesaid to the Subah which so oompletoly upset him that he took off 
his uniform and turned fiiqir on the spot, saying he would servo 

^ This is a very comai.)tt iuoideiit in hagiolatrical legends : cf. Temple in Indian Art* 
XI, p. 42, for accjunt of this shriuo and in Folklore Meoordf V, p. 158, for an account 
of khajuria Pir. The same writer records a similar experience attnbuted to himself in 
deleetions from the Calcutta Fepieio, Second Series, YllI, page 278. 
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the True King and not an emperor of this world. So he remain* 
ed with the Shfih, attaining perfection and djing in the lifetime 
of the Sh4b. He is indeed popularly said not to have died a natural 
death but to have become a Shahid or martyr in this wise : — Certain 
thieves came to offer him a share of the plunder, but when they arrived 
he was asleep, so thev placed a part of the booty at his pillow, and went 
away. Meanwhile the owner, came and found the Pir still asleep, with 
the property by him. Thinking him to be a thief he killed him, 
Milan Shfih Nur ordered him to be buried in hie blood-stained clothes, 
as he lay, without being washed. His brother came from Delhi, buried 
him and built bis tomb. He also purchased the four wells on each side 
of' it and made them over to the ShAh’s eon Miran Sbfih Jam^l, 
Subsequently Miran Shah Ndr’e grandson ImAm Shtlh came from 
Eaeur and tried to take possession of the shrine, but Qntb Ali Shfib 
another grandson who was in possession of it, gave his daughter in 
marriage to the son of Imfira Shah. The disciple of Iradm Shfih, Maula 
Madat Ali Sh6h, settled the dispute, so Imam Shfih took possession of 
the shrine, /ay ir etc. of Pir Bal£wal Shdh and settled there. There 
used to be four fairs, but two are now held — one on the 2nd Asaui, 
which is the un sharif ov ^vedding (death) of the Pir, at which begoars 
are fed — and the s cond and greater on the JOth Muharram, when '’the 
tdeias of Ferozepnr city are all buried there. Prayers on both dates 
are made for the Pir^s soul. Hindus frequent the fairs but do not join 
in these prayers. 

Ldl Musan [Mohsin) Sdhih Ldhori. 

His tomb, wbicli is coloured green and lies in the Maniji KaldUn 
or spirit-sellers' market, was founded 141 years ago. This saint was a 
Sayyid, a son of Sultan Arab, who was of the royal family. He was 
a saint from birth and having finished his course of worldly education 
in his 11th year went with his father to Multan and there became a 
disciple of Shaikh Bahd-ud-Din Zakaria Mult&ni and a perfect saint 
the same day. Those on whom he cast his sight used to become 
senseless and for_ this reason very few used to visit him. Whoever 
m^e him an offering of one dinar begat a son. He was married to 
Bibi Mllkhi, a pious daughter of Shaikh Zakaria, who was a Sirdir of 
Matila, a village between Thatta and Multan. She also was a saint 
from birth. The saint had four sons : Shaikhs Yfiqub, Ishdq Ismdil 
and Ahmad. He went to Guirit and stayed in the house of Mahmfid a 
W^ksmith. The king asked leave to see him. but was not allowed. A 
Hindu woman came to the blacksmith to have her spindle straightened 
and the Shaikh seeing her said, ‘ she savours of Islam' and looked at 
•XU r , finding the Shaikh gazing at her, asked the black- 

sniith, what sort oifaqir is this who is gazing at me ? ' The Shaikh 
said : ‘ if I looked at you with bad intent, I will touch my eyes with 
the spindle, and may God deprive me of my sight!' Saying this he 
touched his eyes with the spindle which was on fire, but it did not 
miure them in the least, nay it became gold. Seeing this miracle 
the woman became a Muhammadan, but her parents hearing of it 
tortured her and she died. While the Hindus were taking her body 
away the Shaikh, hearing of her death, reanimated her and caused her 



to recite tlie halima* This made him widely known and the people 
used to visit him to such an extent that he was obliged to remove to 
Lahore, where ho died on Thursday the 18th Safar 962 11 . 

Pir Karam ShAh's fair is held on every Akhiri Chahar Shaniba 
(a Muhammadan holiday), and alms are distributed to beggars and 
blessings Invoked. 

MAi AmfrAn Sahiba^s fair is held on the BarawafAt day, "alms 
being distributed to faqirs and blessings arc invoked. She Was' a 
great majhah and a perfect saint. She came from down-country. 

Ro4e ShAh^s taJeia^ on the road from Ferozepiir to Malwal *or 
Moga, belongs to the QAdiri sect. No fair is held. The saint was a 
disciple of IqrAr Husain whose tomb is near that of MMi AmfrAn 
SAhiba. IqrAr Hussain was a disciple of JAfar Husain ,^whose tomb is 
at Kishenpura in tahsil Zira. 

The shrine of Mirdn Shdh N4r at Mirdn Shah Hur in tahsil 

. Ferozepur^ 

Some 500 years ago, in the time of Akbar, MirAn ShAb Nur 
was born at ChunfAn in Lahore,, and Shaikh Alamdi (Ham Din), a 
dyer of that place, and his wife, MAi Chhinko, having no children, 
adopted the boy at the age of 5 or 6, When he was aged ] 4, Shaikh 
Alamdi bade his wife test his conduct, so she took him to the jungle 
and invited Lis advances. But he seized her breasts and began to suck 
therefrom. She told her husband of this as proving that he was 
untainted by the world. Shaikh Alamdi had his dyeing vat on the fire 
that day and into it he threw the ShAhzada (MirAn SliAh N6r) and 
shut down the lid. After 2 4. hours his wife, searching for the boy, 
asked him where he was, but he did not reply. Lifting up the lid she 
saw the ShAhzAda sitting cross-legged inside and wh(*n she had taken 
him out the Shaikh said ^ Had he remained another day and night 
his children one and all would have been the friends of God. Now 
however only one of them will always be so^ And to the ShAhzAda 
he said ‘ I have given you all I had. As 1 am a dyer and you are a 
Sayyid you must choose a perfect master and placing your hands in 
his do homage [bddt'f Then he told the boy the name of Sayyid 
Sultan Lai Musan (Mohsin) Nfiii LAhori as one who was to be his 
master. Accordingly Miran Shah Nur went to Lahore and served him 
and was made his disciple. He too was also a Sayyid and the boy 
remained with him for a year. He gave the boy a tiger^s skin, a 
hantlkercbief, a staff, bedding etc. and .said : — ^ Wherever by the 
power of God this skin falls, there make your house and deem it your 
tomb also So the boy left bis master and came to the bank of the 
Sutlej, but found the ferrymen had started with the Wt. He asked 
them to take him across also, but they said the boat was full and had 
left the shore, so they would return and fetch him ; whereupon the 
youth stepped into the river, calling on God and his master, and 
straightway the water fell until it became fordable, so that he crossed 
before the boatmen could return. Then he returned after his wander- 
ings to ChunfAn and married into a Sayyid family cf DhclanwAl^ 
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idling in Gulnaki village where he * sunk eeveral wells. After 28 
years, leaving his three sons and daughter there^ fa0 same alone as a 
teaveller to Ferozepur, where an old fort stood long before the Sikh rule 
arose. There he abode with a mfller named Ndr for 7 years in the 
fort, engaged in the worship of God. Eventaally the place in Sikh 
times became known as N4r Shihw^li. In R^nf Lachhmankaur's time 
some one had tethered horses in this sacred place, but the R&ni was 
told by Mirin Sh4h Ndr in a dream that this should be forbidden, and 
he tbid her his name, condition, and caste. So the place was deemed 
blessed, and a great shrine built there by degrees. Thence M(rAn Shdh 
Ndr went to KhAi whore Gh&zi Khdn was in power and the country all 
round was dense forest, and the river and rains had filled the tanks so 
that the land was desolate, only a small space being clear. There Mfrdn 
Shfih Ndr built his house. After the ablutions of prayer, they say, he 
bnried his toothubrush which by the power of God became green and grew 
into a pilii tree which is still visible in front of the shrine. He 
summoned his family from Gnlnaki and from his preaching and 
piety gained wide recognition. 

One day six Hindu women came and prayed for issue, Mfrdn Shdh 
also prayed and told Shaikh Ratu Sdhib, his chief disciple, to 
give each of them a loaf and some of the meat which he was 
himself eating. Shaikh Ratu did so and five of the six women 
ate each her loaf and meat without aversion. The sixth however 
did not do so, but threw the food under a bush as she went away. In 
due course the five had each a son, but the sixth had none. All 
six came to Mir4n Sbdh Nur, the sixth complaining and asking what 
sin she had committed that no son was born to her. He replied : — 

^ Your child is lying under the bush * and when she went to 
look at the spot where she had thrown the loaf and meat she saw an 
embryo in the very form of a child and became ashamed. Many other 
miracles and mercies of this kind occurred. Shaikh Ratu, Pfr Bal4wal 
and other elders as well as hie four sons bocame hhihalf/as (successors). 
His tomb, they say, was built in his life-time, though Akbar^s agent 
made it under his orders and at his expense. A great miracle occurred 
in its building. A lohdr^ blind from birth, begged the Sayyid to restore 
his sight, and agreed to place eight iron bricks in the tomb if this were 
vouchsa^. By the power of God he forthwith gained his sight and 
made the bricks of iron which are still within the shrine. The great fair 
of this shrine is held on the 4th Asauj when faqtrs are fed. 

The hkdnqdh of Sayyid Mir4j-ul Din was built some 80 years a^o 
by a descendant of the founder of Zira. Poor travellers can put up in 
this shrine. The tomb is surrrounded by a brick wall, near which are 
interred all the dead of the saint’s family. Its administration is carried 
on by the Sh fib’s descendants who idso hold the gaddi^ and at present 
a lady manages it. At a fair held in Asauj or Kfitak only faqtrM 
assemble. They are fed and make free use of eiaraa. 

The ihdngdhi of Ahmad Shfib, Gutab Shfih and Ro^o Sbfih are 
iiaanaged by the Muhammadans of Zfra. Tbev are all near^ 100 
years old. A brick mosque and well are attached to the khdngdn. 

BBBB 
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The khdnqdh at Ja14Ub4d« 

A hhdnqdh of Hazrat Sayyid Kabir lies to the east of J»I4Ubjd. 
Ie its enclosure are interred the dead of his family, and in the midst 
lies the tomb of the Sayyid. A ^reat fair is held on the second Thurs- 
day of Chet, when people from distant parts come to pay homage to 
the shrine to which they offer a gift in cash or kind according to their 
means. The Sayyid recipients are responsible for repairs to the tombs 
etc. Batables offered are distributed there and then. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans attend the fair. It is said that the tomb is 200 years 
old. 

The shrine or zidratgdh of Fir Gurah is situate at Sultinpur 
villago. Its building was completed in S. 1907. Pir Gurah was a 
good /izy/r and after his death his disciples built bis zidratgdh, A 
fair held on the let of Har is attended by some 2000 persons and 
prayer is offered. Every Thursday a drum is beaten at the shrine. Its 
administration vests in the owners who keep it clean. Pataskas are 
offered and their value is estimated at Rs. 15 a year which is spent on 
the up-keep of the shrine. 

The P(r Mil khdnqdh in KhwAja Kharak is also called Pir Kil 
Mil. No fair is held in connection with it. 

The village of Khwija Kharak has existed for 70 years, but the 
khdnadh was already known by the name of Pir Mil when it was 
founaed. The villagers have the right to appoint any one as mujdwar 
for sweeping the khdnqdh etc. 

Shrines in Ferozepur iahsil. 

The khdnqdh of Rori in Atinwili, founded some 70 years ago, 
has no fair connected with it. When the village was founded, some 
bricks were found lying near it and Thikar Daya Singh built a kotha 
(hut) of them, but it fell down twice or thrice so a faqit Nathe Kliin 
built a brick tomb. A well and mosque were also built. A faqir 
used to live in the khdnqdh^ but it has been quite neglected since his 
death, and no mnjdwar is employed in it. The offerings of milk, 
pafdsha and ehurma when made are distributed among those present at 
the khdnqdh. 

At the Karim Shib khdnqdh in Sidhu&n a movable fair is held 
in H&r or Sdwan every year, on a date fixed by the mnjdwar. Maulavi 
Karim Sh&h Cl^zi of MiAlam is said to have got a ghumdo of land fr5m 
the people of SidhuAn, and built his grave at this spot some 18 years 
ago. As he was a devotee and his prayers were heard people worship- 
ed him. The mujdwar is a Bhatti Musalmin. He sweeps out the 
khdnqdh twice a day. Celibacy is not obligatory, but succession is 
governed by spiritual relationship. The mujdwar receives special respect 
and is provided with grain etc. by the villagers, while ehurma or milk 
is offei^ as bhog to the khdnqdh. 

The khdnqdh of Shdh Sikandar in Arafke has no fair. It is said 
that when a house was built on the tomb of this taint its owner was 
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directed in a vision to atendon it. He obeyed and rebuilt the saint's 
tomb 80 years ago. The faqtr is a Dogar. He sweeps the tomb twice 
a day and lights a lamp every Thursday. At every marriage four annas 
are offered to it. 

The of Jandia in Arafke also has no fair Jandla was 
said to be possessed with power to work miracles and to fulfil the desires 
of all who resorted to him. After his death the people built his tomb 
and began to worship it 40 years ago. Its administration vests in a 
Malang who sweeps it out twice a day and lights a lamp every 
Thursday. 

At the hhdnq&h of Makhi Shdh a fair is held every year on the 
9th Asaoj. Maklii SbAh was possessed of miraculous powers and after 
his death his remains were kept in a box in a house, and are still preserv- 
ed in the khdnqdh. It is believed that the encroachments of the river 
on his khdnqdh are barred by his power. It was built 80 years ago. 
Its manager is a Bukhari Sayyid who sweeps it out and lights a 
lamp every Thursday. On marriages a rupee is offered to the khdnqdh 
and food given to the manager. 

The shrine or I)era of Usmdn Shah has no fair connected with it. 
Formerly this khdnqdh contained the grave of Jiwan Sh4h but his 
remains were removed to Rangoon, so those of Usman Shah were 
interred in it. It was built 50 years ago. The manager Is a Mauar 
Dogar who lights a lamp on the tomb. Succession is governed by 
spiritual relationship. The priest is held in special respect and a rupee 
is paid him on a marriage, Oharas is not used. Chdrma is offered. 
The khdnqdh of Data Nur Shah at Atari has no fair. It was built 60 
years ago. The mujdwar is the manager and he is an UsmSn fagir^ 
by got Gurzmdr. He sweeps out the khdnqdh daily and lights a lamp 
In it. Succession follows natural relationship. 

At the khdnqdh of Baji Shah a fair is held on the 20th S4wan. 
Baji Shah only died on November 18th, 1892. Succesbion follows 
spiritual relationship. 

At the khdnqdh of In&yat Shah, who died in Bhddon S. 1983, 
succession follows spiritual relationship. The mujdwar feeds poor 
faqirs but himself Jives on alms. The use of charas, opium, and bhang 
is common. A lamp is lit on every Thursday. 

At the khdnqdh of Bir ShAh a fair is held on 22nd H4r ; Bfr ShAh 
died in Sambat 1924. Succession follows spiritual relationship. The 
faqtr who dwells at the shrine lives by begging. The use of ckaras 
or bhang is common. The khdnqdhs of SAins Majnu, Fi Shfih and 
Malli SMh are conrected with this. 

At the khdnqdh of Nur ShAh Bal a fair is held every Thursday, 
Succession is governed by spiritual relationship. 

At the kh&rqih of Nau-Gaata a fair is held every Thursday. 

The khdnqdh of Bohar SbAh has no fair. Th:.” saint died in 
S. 1932. Succession follows spiritual relationship. The keepe; oi the 
shrine is a faqir who lives on alms* Lamps are lit ever^ Thuradar. 
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At the iaita tff Bcxja Sh4h a fair is held on the 20th Bhddon. 
Eo4a Sh&h died on 8th April 1902. 

The t&hia of Mai Miran has an annual fair held on 12th ^ It 
was founded on 19th Chet S. 1946. The mnjdwar is ^faqlr who livee 
on alms. 

The kMnqdh of Wali Shdh has a fair on 15th Je^h. 

The kkdnqdh of Makhu Sh&h has a fair on 22nd S^wan. 

The kkdnqdh of Bafi Shah has no fair. It dates from 1929 S. 

The khdnqdli of Husain Shah has no fair. It is called after 
Husain Sh&h. The kkdnqdh was founded in S. 11'29. People of all 
castes make offerings to the shrine. 

At the takia of Ghore Shdh a fair is held 40 days after the 
Moharram. This shrine was first occupied by Husain Ali, a faqit 
possessed of power to work miracles, but he had a disciple named Ghoj*e 
Shah after whom it is known. , 

The kkdnqdh of Bhakhar Shdb in Maobiw&ra has no fair. 

The kkdnqdh of Sh&b Baka in Malwal has no fair. 

Ao the kkdnqdh of Wahab Shah in Lodhra a fair is held annually 
onlbthHdf. WahAb Shah was a juggler. It has been in existence 
for 200 years. At the fair many jugglers visit the shrine and GawAls 
are invite to sing at it. Many visitors go into a trance and then their 
limbs are bound up and they are hung on trees. The visitors are fed at 
night by the holder of the gaddi, and lamps are lighted at the shrine. 
Succession is governed by natiu*al relationship. People make offerings 
^ of cAiire to the kkdnqdh. 

The kkdnqdh of Khwaja Roshan Din— in Pir Khin 'Shaikh — ^has a 
fair every year on the first Thursday in H4r. It was built some 150 
years ago. Its administration is carried on by a descendant of ! the 
Khw&ja. He is not celibate, but succession is always governed by 
spiritual relationship. 

It is said that when Khwaja Roshan Din chanced to pass through 
Mohankehe spent the night in the house of a Dogar Sardfir whose de- 
scendants always keep a lamp burning in their house in commemoration 
of the Khwija's visit. Of the 400 people who visit the fair inan v go 
into a trance. 

The kkdnqdh of Ramzdn Shfih Qureshi Jn Surma is named after a 
HAsbami saint whose urs is held annually in the last week of Hap He 
used to live in Malikpur but went to Lahore whence Varyam knowing 
him to be a devotee brought him to lay the foundations of Kurma. 
Ramz&n had a son named Khud4 Bakhsh, also a devotee, and so great 
reverence was paid them by the Nawfibs. Both their tombs and that of 
the grandson, Ghul&m Sh4xi, lie in the kkdnqdh. At the ara only verses 
from the (^nrdn are recited. People make offerings to the shrine at 
marriagee etc. 
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the Ud^qdh of S6ii^ Shor Shdh has no fair. One Ji\ran,' a weaver 
of Kurma; need, to go into a tranod) and so he learnt of the existence of 
the tomb of Sher Sh4h, no trace of which then remained, and he pointed 
out the spot, which was enclosed some 60 years ago. Women of the 
village light lamps here on Thursday nights. 

The tomb of Sain Tokal Shdh in Eirrma lies near the house of 
Allah Ditta, a butcher, and lamps ate lit at it on every Thursday night. 

The khdnq&h of Fir Fake Sh4h is in Jamad. Once Mala headman 
built a cattle-pen here, but in a vision he saw that the place contained a 
tomb, so he abandoned It and rebuilt the tomb. Another story 
is that the clay horses ofEei*ed at the tomb fight at night and are found 
broken in the morning. This has been witnessed by one Jaimal, son of 
Himmat, a Pogar of Algu 

The khdnqdh of Sayyid Nazar Sh4h in Jhok X^hl Singh.— This 
Sayyid was a grandson of Mir4n Shfth, Naw4b. He had a Gujar dis- 
ciple named Dig Shih. Pounded l-tO years ago, the tomb contains the 
Sayyid's gudri or wallet and the story is that the Sikh owners of the 
vill^e once determined to eject Dig Shah and destroy the shrine, but 
they resisted sc they set fire to the Mdnqdh. So Dig Shih covered him- 
self with his qu 4 ri and lay in a corner of the shrine, which was reduced 
to ashen but he was unhurt. The fame of this incident spread far and 
wide. The offerings are taken by Dig Shih or Miran Shih. 

The kJidnqdh of Sayyid Mahmud Shih was founded 120 years ago. 
The Sayyid left a disciple Bani Shih who kept up the fair for some 
years but it ceased on is death. Offerings of pa^dshahs txnd 

other sweets are eaten by those present. 

At the hhdnqdh of Mima Sultm in Mama a fair is held on 12th 
4sauj. This saint was a Husaini Ji^ who lived in Pikpat^an. While 
grazing his cattle on the river bank lie chanced to come to* the site of 
the present village and built a hut there. His example was followed by 
others and so the village grew up. It was named Mama after him. 
His two brothers were Shih Jiwan and Nur Muhammad, and his dis- 
ciple Pir Ser. " he fair is attended by ] 00 faqtra. The shrine is run by 
Mama^s descendants whose caste is Jara and go^ Husaini. Milk, 
and patdshahs are offered. 

At the khdnqdlt of Sayyid Chirigh Shah in Mima a fair is held on 
i2th Asauj. This saint, a descendant of Hazrat Miran Shah Ndr 
Muhammad, died on 5th Asauj S. 1949 and his disciple built his tomb of 
brick and enclosed it by a wall. Soon after one Muhammad Nai began 
CO take bricks for his own use out of it, but his house fell down and in 
order to avert a recurrence of this he offered a deg of rice to the tomb 
and then rebuilt his house without diflSicultV' This incident contributed 
to the fame of the fair at which faq%T^ are led on rice and meat Found- 
ed in S. 194)9, its administration is carried on by one Shaikh Din D4r 
who is not celibate as mujdwar. The Jdts of the village mostly make 
offerings. The hhdnqdh of Mirdn Sh4h Nur Sdhib is ccmnected with it. 

The hhdnqdh oi Sayyid Bahddor Sh4h in Ehai has been inexistence 
100 years. It contains two tombs, one of Bahddur Sh4h and another. 
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At tlwMrflif (iA ot Mfrfij) Shiih ifi Ndr a fair is held on tlio 15th Asauj 
at which faqirg are fed on s^'^eet rice, bread and ddl or puUe. Many go 
into a trance [hdl) by shaking their heads, in which state they are hung 
on trees with their legs tied together. Mirfin Shah died o£i 27th 
Muharram, 1035 H , but the hhdnqdh was founded in Akbar SMh^s 
time. The hhdnqdh has 8 storeys and is built of brick, ft ooutaiJB^s 4 
rooms with as many tombs— oi; Miran Sdhib, Mir£n Sh^Lh Jamal anS 
Jam4l Khfin. 

The hhdnqdh of Ndr Shdh in Jhok Tehl Singh and many tombs of 
this family in Wazir Khdn^s mosque at Lahore are connected with this 
shrine. 

At the Eauza of Piv Baldw^la in Kliilji a fair is held on 10th 
Muharram every year. The Pir was one of Akbar's high officials. 
When Mirdn Sh^h was working miracles the Pir came to him and was 
so impressed with his powers that he became a faqir and entered his 
service. Miran Shall askod him to live in Khilji. Six thieves robbed a 
rich man^s house and vowed to give the Pir an eighth of the booty. 
So they went to him, but finding him asleep laid bis share by liis beil- 
lide* Meanwhile the owners in pursuit of the thieves came to the Pii^s 
residence and found their goods there and thinking the Pir had robbed 
them, they murdered him out of hand. People then built his tomb on 
the spot. At the fair all the tdzias used in the Muharram arc buried 
here. The shrine was laid some 350 years ago. It contains three 
tombs of Pir Bald, Sayyid Amam ShSh and Hard Ali. 

At ihehhdnqdh of Shah Sikandar in Mamdot an urz is annually held 
on the 10th of Muharram. The two brothers Sayyid Kabir and Sh4h 
Sikandar came from Bukhara ^ind settled in Mamdot and Patehpur 
♦respectively. When Shah Sikandar died his tomb ivas built in H. 
005. The hhdnqdh contains the tombs of the dead of his family, 
Gujars mostly affect this Pir^s cult. Kabir's hhdnqdh in Fatehpur 
is connected with this. 

The hhdnqdh of Sain Khwaj Bakhsh in Mamdot. — ^The Sain came 
from Montgomery and died hero. At the fair held on the 1st Sa wan 
shake their heads and go into a trance. Kalu Shah, a disciple 
of the Shih, used to feed visitors with rice, bread and meat. 

The khdnQdh of Sultan Mahmud, murMd of Sain Khwdja Bakhsh. 
at Abarbara in Montgomery, is connected with this shrine. 

The Rauza of S^in, sou of Mash Shah, in Keluwila. — This saint was 
a Qureshi Chisti who lived in Ferozepur. The tomb of Muhammad 
Akal the S4ii?'s mnrshid is at Mitthankot in Bahiwalpur. 

The hhdnqdh of Sayyid Slier Shah in Azim Sh4h has a fair in 
iJir, This saint was headman of this village, and died only few years 
ago, when the hhdnqdh was built. His brother Haidar Shih granted 
and for its unaintexance. The faqirs attending the fair are fed free. 

The indnqdh of Sam Roshan Shah in Jhok Hari Har existed long 
before the foundation «£ the village. 
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The kidnqdh of Mirfin SAhtb in BaafdpnT.— *Tfae S4tn came from 
Bokhara in Ranjit Single time. He died and his grandson construct- 
ed fdeMdaqdi. ‘ People light lamps on Thursday night and offer a rupee 
at marriages. 

.The of Shdh Kumfl, who is said to have lived in Sikh 

titne^i lies in the middle of the village 

i The of Sayyid L41 Shih in Kh^npur has a fair on the 

26th Har every year. This Sayyid was a Bukhiri faqf in Sikh 
times* 

A faqif named Kumil Shah has been living here for 22 years and 
he laid the foundation of the fair. Faqif h practise hdl and are fed 
free. 

The hhdnqdh of Pir K/ile Shdh at Norang Sial has an urs on 15th 
Chet. 

The saint Mian Mir^ whose real name was Sh. Muhammad Mfr, 
was a man of learning and sanctity. He visited Jahangir at Agra/ 
and was visited by Shah Jah An. But his principal rdle was that of 
spiritual adviser to Dara Shikoh^, though his disciple Mulla ShAh or 
ShAh Muhammad is also said to have filled that office/ However this 
maybe Dara Shikoh built Mulla Shah^s tomb at Lahore apparently before 
his death in 1661/ DAra Shikoh also commenced the building of a 
mausoleum to Mian Mir who died in 1635 at the age of 88. 

Dara Shikoh gives a pedigree of MiAn Mir which makes him one of 
the sons of a QaziSfunditta. He was born in Selstan but lived almost 
all his life at Lahore. He appears to have affected the Pir Dastgir and 
at any rate had such respect for his memory that he never mentioned his 
name without ablution.^ His long life was attributed to the practice 
of habs dam or slow breathing. His discijde Mulla Shah followed him 
in this and also in remaining unmarried and never lighting a lamp in 
his house.® 

MiAn Mir^s disciples included the scholar Mulla ShAh of Badakh- 
dian who died in 16147 : KhwAja Bahari, who was credited with many 
miracles® : Shaikh Abu^l Ma'ali/ a native of Bhera : his khalifa 

^ Biat, of Lahore t p. 47. 

® Ih,. p. 69. 

» IJ., pp. 175 and 64. 

^ Ih,, p. 178. Ddra Shikoh was hardly in a position to do so after 1659 in which 
yeajr Aurangzeb reached Lahore : p. 66. 

5 2ft., p. 176. 

B ift., pp. 69, 176-6 and 178. 

7 2ft,, p. 59. Mulldh Shih was a great mystic. Boru in 1584, he died in 1661 
at Lahore and was buried there iu a shrine of red stone erected by the princess 
Fdtama, sister of l)4ra Shikoh. The orthodox taxed him with imitating ATausiir Hall4j and 
he was sentenced to death by Shah Jah4n, but saved by Dara Shikoh'a intercession. His 
disciples included Mir Baqi and Akbtind MulUh Muliammnd Syud ( ? J?a'id). Mian Mir 
taught him exercises according to the Q4diria rule ; Field, op, pp. 194-189. 

* pp. 60 and 178-9. 

"2ft,,p. 63. Abul Ma’ali (Shah Khair-ud-Din) was a saint in the reigns of Akbar 
and Jahdngir who built a great part of his tomb in his lifetime* On his death in 1616 
4 .D* it was completed by his son. A large fair Is held there on his ura i p. 208, 
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AMnl dhani* , whose maqhara was built bj D£r<i Shikoh : asd Abdul 
Haq who cu^ the Win of Buddhu because he was refused its warnith 
on a rainy day.* Another disciple was Mir In^yatulla, surnamed by his 
pir Miskfn Shfth on account of his secluded life. When asked how his 
disciple supported life his pfr replied that he was ntitkin- ^rlj.a poor 
man supported by God's amar or will, and so in no need of help. Dira 
Shikoh also built his shrine.* 

Maularl Muhammad Ismail, generally known as Mi4n Wadda, 
has a spacious tomb Lahore at where .ho buili a madrasaa in Akbar’s 
reign. Born in 1586 be became a disciple of Makbddm Abdul Kanm 
of Langar Makhddm on the Chenab and died in 1683. 1 - He desired 
that no dome should be erected over his grave, but the present 
aajjdda-ntBhin has built a grave in which he sits daily, reading the 
Qurkn * His disciple was Jtin Muhammad, the first imdm of the 
mosque built in 1649, the year in which Shfih Jab4n sent Aurangzeb 
to recover Eandah&r. 

Maulavi Nizam Din, whose tomb’ is at Lahore, is known as Fir 
Mobka, meaning one who cures warts. Sufferers are said to be cured 
by making a vow to this saint to offer a broom and a garland. He 
died in 1705 A. D. and his maqhara or mausoleum is a fine one.* 

Addul Razz^k Mak&i of Sabzw&r settled in Lahore in Hum^ydn’s 
time and when he died was buried in the closet in which he used to pray. 
His tomb long remained without a dome, and a; lion was believed to 
sweep it out every Thursday with its tail until Ae guardian of the 
shrine saw in a vision Mauj DaryA Bukhari who bade^him construct a 
large dome over the saint’s renaains.® 

Midho Lai Hussain is the name of, a famous pair of tombs at 
Lahore. The actual tombs are in an underground chamber, signs of 
them being reproduced on a lofty platform. M(»dho was a Brahman boy 
of whom Ldl Hussain became enamoured’ and ,who became a Moslem 
under the name of Shaikh MAdho.^ L61 Hussain was a historical saint 
who lived in Akbar's reign and is mentioned by D^ra Shikoh and other 
writers. Two great fairs, the Basant and Chiraghan, are held annually 
at this shrine. The former was celebrated with great display under 
Ranjtt Singh. 

* of Lakort, p. 144, 

> Ji., pp. 161, 167. 

> He died in 1647 A.D. 

4 Milt, of Lakort, pp. 156, 812 and 166. 

* Mitt, of Lakort, p, 16li. 

« MM. of Lakort, pp. 145, 192-8, Shaikh M4dho is a name which ooold not 
be borne by a Muhammadan, not even by a convert. The cine to the monBinn . of 
ie probably to be found in works like the Bakarta or Maqiqatml-Faqrd. 

r lb., p. 168. 
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Gfao^ Shdh whose real name was Bahi-nd- pfn, a Bnkhixi Sayyidj 
a grandson of Sa’id Usmdn of Uoh, was affected with palsy and so was 
knWn as the Jhdlan Shfih or ^ Shfih who shakes like a swing ^ He was 
credited with having been born a wali and before the age of 5 displayed 
such ho^emanship that he is called Ghofe Sh&h, and any disciple who 
presented Mm with a horse got what he desired. Even the present of a 
toy horse had the same effect. But his display of saintly power at such 
an early age brought down upon him his father^s curse and under 
it he died at the age of 6 in 1594. A fair is held at his tomb to which 
toy horses in thousands are presented.^ 

Pir Zaki, who gives his name to the Yakki Gate of Lahore, was a 
warrior of the same type. According to the Tuhfat^uhWdiilinh^ 
killed iSghting against the infidel jVCughals, and his head is buried in the 
gateway, while his body rests at a spot close by where it fell.® 

At Ambdla town is the shrine of one Lakkhe Shdh Darvesh. One 
legend is that he lost his head in a great war in MultAn, but fought his 
way to Ambala. A well then stood at the site of his shrine and from 
the women who were drawing water from it he begged a draught, but 
they ran away and so he fell down there and died, but not before he had 
uttered the curse t Atnbdla shahr dittha, andar khdrd, bdhir mitfkd^ 

^ Ambdla town have I seen, sweet without and bitter within \ So to 
this day that well has been dry and any well sunk within the town 
always yields brackish water.* Another legend is that after the English 
had taken possession of AmbAla, the magistrate, Mr. Murray, wished to 
make a road from the town in the fort (since dismantled), and destroyed 
the ShAh^s tomb. A man in black came by night and overturned the 
magistrate's bed but he was not dismayed. Next night however he 
threw him off his bed and this frightened him so that he sat outside his 
house all night. After that he changed the line of the road and re- 
built the tomb with its four gateways. 

^ EiH, of Labor 6% p. 168. 
s lh,i pp. 86 and 280. 

» 8 . C. 2?., VIII, p. 272. 
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The shbinbb of the IhAms at PlNfPAT. 

The ahrine of Imam ‘Sayyid Badr-ud-Din is said 

to hare suffered martyrdom in one of the first Muhammadan inroads. 
The story goes that Rajd Anang Pal of Pdnipat resolved to build a 
castle. He consulted all the Brahman astrologers and told them to fix. 
the most auspicious moment for laying its foundation. They advised 
him to get hold of a Muhammadan and secure its good fortune by lay- 
ing its foundations on his head. As a Muhammadan was a rarity in 
those days in Hindustan the Rdja disregarded their advice, but soon 
after two Muhammadans by chance fell into his hands and he caused 
one, a Sayyid, to be killed under tbe northern wall of the fort ; the rest 
of his body being similarly placed under other parts of it. Accordingly 
there are two shrines, that of the head on the summit of the fort and 
the other of the body below it. The reaped the fruit of his inhu- 
man conduct, for having sacrificed the Sayyid he escorted his wife or 
sister with all care to the frontier. There she related the episode and 
Badr-ud-Din and Akbar Ali with other Sayyids girt up their loins to 
wrage war and by spiritual insight obtained the Prophet^s sanction, 
Sayyid Badr-ud-Din with his relations and friends, numbering not 
more than 300 in all, gathered all the information they needed from the 
lady and set out disguised as dealers in Arab horses. On arrival at 
PAnipat they took up their abode near the RajA^s palace. When ap- 
prised of this arrival the Rdja inquired their purpose in visiting his 
capital and bade them leave it at once. After much negotiation 
fighting ensued and the sons of Hdshim displayed such valour that 
despite the limited force at their disposal the Musalmans killed many 
of their opponents. Whenever a Sayyid fell in the action, drink- 
ing the cup of martyrdom, his place was mysteriously taken by one of 
the enemy ; while from the souls of the dead there sprang a number of 
Sayyids, with heads and hands cut off, who were seen to slay many who 
possessed heads and hands. Seeing such miracles many of the Hindus 
embraced Isldm and fought against their countrymen ; and one Baram 
Jit, a Hindu commander, thus became a Muhammadan and was killed 
fighting against his former co-religionists. The tombs of these converts 
are still to be seen in the open ground near that of Sayyid Badr-ud- 
Din, the martyr. None of his offspring survived him. The date of the 
Sayyid's tomb is nob known, but the present dome was built some 60 
years ago by Khwija Muhammad Khan Baraich, 

The shrine of Khizar Khdn and Shddi Khdn^ — ^The author of the 
ZuldaUuhTdrikh says that Khizar Khdn and Shddi Khdn were two 
brothers, akin to Ala-ud-Din Khilji, and men of great influence. Accord- 
ing to the Sharf^nUMandqih the Sultdn stood much in awe of the great- 
ness of Hazrat Sharaf-ud-Din, and frequently consulted him in difficul- 
ties relating to his empire, seeking his help and guidance. One day the 
Hazrat asked the Sultdn to build his tomb, telling him that his death 
was at hand and that there should be no delay in its construction. The 
Sultdn lost no time in obeying his orders and appointed his son to super- 
vise the work. The tomb was built in 717 H. 

Ihe ehfine of eaini Shdk Sharaf-ud-- Din, — This saint, before the 
arrival of Khwdja Shams-ud-Din, used to live iu Pdnfpat. But after the 
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Khwija^s arrival he left it and went to settle in the villas ^f Bu^ 
Katra. Here he spent most of his time, but often visited the town as it 
was h% birth-place and the place where his parents were buried. He was 
greatly attached to MubArak K hAn and Shaikh J al Al-ud-Din. The former 
died in 716 H. and his tomb was built in PAnfpat.^ Knowing that death 
was near the saint asked Sultan Ala-nd-Din Khiiji to build his tomb near 
that of his follower MubArak KhAn. He died on RamzAn 29th in 724 H. 
in Budl^ ,Khera. The residents of KarnAl and PAnipat spent the day in 
deep regret, and next day his remains were brought to KarnAl But 
one of his followers named Maulana Siraj-ud-Dm had been told in a 
vision that his body should be interred in the grave which had been 
built for him, and as the saint had also told him that he had been 
released from bodily imprisonment, the MaulAna set out next morning 
with the saint ^s nephew and others for KarnAl to fetch the body which 
was brought to PAnipat and interred there. He was a great teacher 
and reputed to possess power to work miracles. He adopted the creed 
of the Sufis, because according to their belief the souls of prophets 
and saints obtain eternal bliss on leaving the material body. It is said 
that in his lifetime one Malik Ali, Ansari, of Herat, became his follower, 
and that Amar Singh, a Rajput, whose descendants are still found in 
PAnipat,, also embraced Islam. The so-called tomb of ShAh Sharaf-ud- 
Din at KarnAl should probably be regarded as a or nominal 

shrine. 

The shrine of Shaikh Shaikh, one of the chief 

saints in PAnipat, traced his descent from KhwAja Abdul RahmAn 
Usmani who flourished in the time of Mahmdd Ghaznavi. Noted for his 
generosity he had been brought up by KhwAja Shams-ud-Din, Turk, 
and like his father he used to distribute food daily to 1,000 persons. 
He often besought ShAh Sharf-ud-Din fo3 the gift of saintship, but 
was assured by him that it could only be had from KhwAja Shams-ud- 
Din. Eventually the latter appeared in PAnipat and bestowed it on 
him. At the same time the KhwAja directed him to marry. From the 
union he had five sons aud two daughters whose descendants, still found 
in PAnipat, are gener illy known as the Maklidume, Hying in 800 H. 
at the age of 170 his tomb was built in 904 H. bjr Muhammad Lutaf 
Allah KiiAn in the reign of Sikandar ShAh Lodi, But the Sair^uU 
Iqtibas places his death in 765 H. 

Ihe ehrine oj Sharaf-ud^Dttt Bn Ali Qalandar, — Sharf-ud-Din, 
son of SAlar Fakhr-ud-Hin, was a descendant of IraAm Azam Abu Hanifa 
of Kufa who claim descent from NausherwAn. Born at PAnipat, in the 

years he became well versed in all kinds of religious knowledge, 
and according to the tradition in the IqtihdB’-ul'-Anwdry he taught the 
people in the great minir in the Quwat-ul-IslAm mosque at Delhi for 
80 years. Eventually he attained absorption in divine meditation, 
and so spent the rest of his life. Although his system resembled that 
of ShahAb-ud-Din, the lover of God, yet he received the spiritual power 
entitling him to rank as a saint from Ali Murtaza^ without undergoing 
the required training and ranked foremost among the saints. His fame 
spread far and wide. His sayings recorded by the mutddii of Delhi in tho 

^ Whence his title of Bn Ali or ‘the i^irit of Ali\ Ho U to havo th» 

wfg[a*i^mujdkida or dniy of defending religion. 
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book called the lakmiUuUImdm are still current* Born in 604 H« he died 
in 724 and the latter is the probable year of the erection of his tomb. 

The shrine of 84ldr Qafnar-ud^Dtn of Irdq^ father of Shah Sharaf — 
According to Muhammad Bin Ahmad a descendant of Niz&m Ir4qi and 
author of the Sarf-nUMundqihy S&Ur damar-ud^Din and Bibi H&fiz 
Jamtb the parents of Sharaf-ud-Din, came to Pinipat in search of 
Niz&m-*ud-Din their eldest son who had come to India for trade^ out the 
beauty of the place induced them to settle in it. Sdldr Qamar-ud-Din 
had two sons and three daughters. One son Niz&m*ud-Din was born in 
IrAq, the other Sharaf-ud-Din in Pdnipat. The tombs of 8i\6x Glamar- 
ud«Din^ Niz&m-ud-Dtn his son^ Bibi H&hz Jam&l^ his mother and of 
two of the daughters are all under one dome, but the date of their erec* 
tion is not known. 

The shrine of Sayytd Mahmud . — This Sayyid was one of the 
ancient martyrs— a fact attested by Hazrat Sharaf-ud-Din and K hwdja 
Shams-ud-Din. It is said that the Prophet in a vision directed Jal41- 
ud-din to visit the tomb of the Sayyid daily and offer prayers. 

The tomb of SdUiganj was founded in Hijri 1132. 

The shrine of Sayyid Slidh Shamas-ud-Bini Turk . — This Sayyid/ 
a native of Turkistdn, had a son Sayyid Ahmad, to whom thtf present 
family traces its descent. The Sair-^ul-Khitdb says that one of the 
family held the rank of a Panjhaz&ri under Shdh Jah&n, but tired 
of worldly pleasures he chose the life of a devotee, and still in need 
of a spiritual guide he left home in search of one and travelled afar. 
When he arrived in India he chanced on Makhdum Ala-ud-Dfn Ali 
Ahmad, the Patient, a successor of the saint Ganjshakar of Kuler.^ 
He became his follower and attained saintship. On his death-bed 
his guide thus addressed him ; — ** Shams-ud-Din, my death is at hand, 
when I am buried, stay a while at my tomb and then go to Pdnipat 
to give guidance to its people. The gift of saintship was hand- 
ed down to me by Jaldl-ud-Din^ and the same I now give you‘’^ The 
disciple gladly, undertook the duty of cleaning the tomb daily, but this 
offer the dying saint declined, so when he was dead Shams-ud-Din, after 
spending three days at the tomb, set out for Panipat. On his arrival 
there, he sat at the foot of a wall. His fame spread through the town 
and reached the ears of Jal41-ud-Din, who had also been directed in a 
vision, by Makhdum Ali, to do him homage in return for spiritual 
blessings. So JaUl-ud-Din served him faithfully for some time, and on 
his death in 716 H. succeeded him.^ 

A story of Khwaja Shams-ud-Din, given in the Sair-ul^Khiidb; h 
that, after acquiring spiritual perfection, he, with his teacher's permission, 
entered the service of Sultan Ghi4s*ud-Din Balban, but kept his spiritual 
perfection a secret. By chance, however, his holy spirit manifested 
itself in a miraculous and supernatural way, and the Sultdn who had 

^ OrKalir. 

* The Jal&Uiid^nfa P^eipsti already mentioned. Another account seys thet Shams* 
ud-Din reached Pdnfpat in the gc^ of a qalandrana or * keeper of bears \ and that Jal&l- 
ud-D(n handed on to him the ni amat hdtni or ‘ inward delights * delivered to him by 
Ala-udrDin in trust for Shams-ud-Din. Ho was learned in both edencesi naql and 

* This is the date given in the Sair^vl-lqtihas. 
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made vain efforts to conquer a fortress, came to know of it, and said 
that it was a pity that be had hot been benefited by the saint's 
powers. At first the saint tried to conceal his spirituality; but he gra- 
dually yielded to the king's importunity and offered up prayer for his 
success*and the fortress fell. 

T\e shine of Imdm Qdsm. — Sayyids Abul Qisim and Abul 
Ishdq, it is said, were members of Sayyid Badr-ud-Din's party 
and leaders of his vanguard. They suffered martyrdom and when 
Sayyid Badr-ud-Din reached Pfi.mpat and learnt of their deaths he 
was greatly enraged and began to fight. The descendants of Sayjid 
Abul Qdsim say that formerly he was interred near Badr-ud-Din's 
tomb and so the place came to be called Shahidpura or habitation 
of martyrs. Descendants of these martyrs, called ^the children of 
Mir Abdur Rahman are still found in Panipat. The present dome of 
Imdm Qdsim was built 80 years ago by Khwaja Ain-ud-Din, an Ansdri 
maulavi* The founder of the old shrine is not known. After these 
Sayyids had fallen Mahmud of Ghaznavi reached India, and according 
to the author of the Mirat-ul-Asrdry that Sultdn having conquered the 
country up to Kanauj returned home in 407 H. In 416 II. he again 
plundered it as far as Somndth. From that year tho propagation of 
Isldm in India began and many Muhammadans settled in different 
places. One of them^ Khwaja Abdur Rahman, in many ways the pre- 
cursor of Shaikh Jaldl-ul-Din, settled in Panipat and for a time ruled it 
absolutely, levying tribute and acquiring wealth. After this ^reat num- 
bers of Muhammadans continued to visit Indian cities, and the Rajputs, 
who in reality wore the chiefs of India, after many struggles were 
entirely put to the sword by the royal forces, so much so that none of 
them escaped but a pregnant woman, and she after undergoing various 
hardships succeeded in reaching the house of her parents. She gave 
birth to a son, and his descendants increased in the village of her 
parents. One known as Amar Singh was one of them. The shrine 
has been in existence for 900 years. 

Champions as saints. 

MirAn Sahib is worshipped in the Nardak. With his sister's 
son Sayyid Kabir he has a joint shrine at Sonepat. Another shrine 
at a spot midway between Bhatinda and Hiiji Eatan in Patiala is 
known as the shrine of M^ma-Bhdnja or the ^ Uncle and his 
Sister's Son \ The latter pair are described as leaders of Shahab- 
ud-Din Ghori's army who were killed in the capture of Bhatinda.^ 
But the story in the Nardak differs. According to it a Brahman 
appealed to S^hib for help agaiuj^t RSj{l Tharn of Habri. The 

fight extended over the whole country to Delhi and the so-called Sayyid 
shrines are the graves of the Moslems who fell. Mirfi.n Sahib had his 
head stiuck off in the battle but he went on fighting until a woman 
exclaimed; ^Whoisthis fighting without his head?' Then he fell 
down and died, but not befoie he had cursed all Tharu's villages which 

^PbulkiAn States 1904» ( Patidla) , p. 81. i'ho names of the pair are not 

given. Sayyid Mfr&n Shah has a tomb at Bhatinda. In the Kahip'dla tahsfb of Multdn, 
Maman Sher has a shrine at the largo mound outside Tulauiba. , This saint was martyred 
with Di&ta Ganj Bakhshiat Lahore, hut rode hack without his head to ihe place wheio ho 
now bnried ; Mult^ OazeUser, p. 122. 
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were turned upside down, all their inhabitants save the Brahman^s 
iwighter being killed. Mirau Sfihib was buried at Habri. Who this 
Mirdn Sdhib ^as is not very clear. 

To get rid of kama^ a fly which injures bdjra in bloom, take your 
sister'^s son on your shoulder and feed him with rice-milk while he says : 
^The sister^s son has got on to his nucleus shoulder : go, karma^ to 
another's field — just as he has climbed on to a stranger's shoulder,^ 

Sirkap Shih or the headless saint has a tomb at Ladwa in Ambdla, 
Long ago by prayer and fasting this faqir obtained the power of grant- 
ing sons to the barren, and many women visited him, but his refusal to 
allow more than one woman at a time into his hut caused scandal so the 
people tried to poison him, but he frustrated their attempts and bade the 
women visit him no more. But they disobeyed him and in revenge 
their men-folk attacked the saint and beheaded him His headless trunk 
however slew them all within four hours, leaving so many widows that 
the place was called Randwa Shahr or the Svldows*' town' in conse- 
quence.® 

A navgaza is a deceased saint whose tomb is supposed to be 9 feet 
or as many yards long and whose remains are believed to be of propor- 
tionate length. They perform miracles, grant sons, and so on. At 
Guptsar (in Sirsa apparently! where Guru Govind Singh is said to have 
encamped, he found a faqir who had built himself a masonry tomb 9 
yards long, leaving on one side of it an opening large enough for him to 
be put ill when he died/^ Cunningham says that every such tomb is 
described as that of a Giiazi and Shahid, * champion and martyr', who 
fell fighting for the faith and that their length varies from 10 to up- 
wards of 50 feet. But he also records that the two tombs ascribed to the 
Prophets Seth and Job (Sis and Ayub) at Ajudhia and to Lamech in 
Lamgh^n are the extreme limits of their occurrence, so they are dedicat- 
ed to prophets also. At Multan there are 1 5 of them, including that of 
Pir Gor Sultan near which lies a manka or gigantic stone ring, said to 
have been worn by the saint as a necklet or thumb-ring. At Harappa 
near the tomb of Nur Shah nangazd there were three undulated stone- 
rings called the ndly manka and nag (gem) of the giant. This tomb 
seems to have grown from 18 feet to 46 in length since Burnes saw it. 

The naugaza shrines are common all over the Punjab and a Buddhist 
origin has been suggested for them.** 

' Sirsa Sett. Bep,t p. 256. 

» Selections C.JB., VIII, p. 274. 

» SircUr Sir Atar Singh. p. 77, quoted in P. N. § 436. The faq^ 

is said to have been of the Wahmi order, an order not mentioned elnewhere apparently. 
The term wdhmti/at signilles the faculty by mean^f of which one grasps the qualities of 
objects, and forms one’s opinions {toahm . Wahm seems to connote acquiescence in 
a prepo tuition, but the assout to it is not ordinarily free from doubt (Slaue’s Ibn Khaldoun, 
I, p. 199). Hence it also denotes illn^^ion (lA., HI, p. 97). Hence the wahmi would seem 
to he a philosophic doubter. 

*A.S. R., V.. pp. 180, 131 and 106. The 15 at Multan include the tombs of a 
king Miran Samar (?), L4l Husain Bair^i, a converted Hindu, Sabz Ghazi, Qazi Qutb 
Kashdni, Pir Adham, Pir Dliiddr, Pir Ramzan Ghazi, Pir Gor Sultdu, Shddna Shahid and 
6 of unknown saints. Sbddna Shahid should be invoked to got a thing done quickly : 
Multdn Qaaetteer, pp. 346-7. Major C. II. Buck describee Nur Shdh as a giant who came 
from Arabia and laid waste the country ; Faitha, Fairs, and Festivals of India, p. 210. 




The tomb of a Nangaza Sdhib, whose real name was Hazrat Im4m 
Ja^far SMq, one of the companions oE the Prophet, is found at Feroze- 
pur. It is said that once when the Prophet fought with the infidels the 
Naugaza Sdhib had his head cut off in the fight, but the rest of his body 
remained fighting and by his miraculous power reached this place where 
it stopped as soon as a party of women saw it. No fair is held but 
offerings are made every Thursday.^ Temple records another name- 
less naugaza at Battala in Amritsar (? Qurdaspur) regarding which 
the stock legend of a man stealing the saint^s bed and being over- 
turned when he slept on it is told.^ The nebulous character of 
the saint and his identification with the Imdm Ja^far suggests some 
connection with the concealed Imam, but the origin of the term 
is as obscure as that of the shrines themselves, 

Shdh Rahma is the whirlwind saint in Sh^hpur, where once, when 
his shrine was neglected, he cursed the district that whirlwinds should 
blow for nine days in succession. This ruin -d the wheat harvest and so 
now his fair is regularly attended.* 

Jamme Shah is a giant who is confined in a well at Kastew4I in 
Amritsar. He is only allowed to leave it on one night, on 13th Je^h, in 
the year, and on his return all the lamps in the village are extinguished. 
The rattling of tils chains is hoard and an evil smell pervades the place 
on this occasion,^ 

Khajuria Pir had an old tomb in the Paget Park, Ambala Can- 
tonment. Growing out of it is a date-palm— whence his name. His 
dealings with English Officers are described in Folklore lieeordy V,, p, 
168.’’ He visits Allah Bakhsh, a saint who occupies a room in the Can- 
tonment Magistrate's cutcherry at Ambala, where he is regularly wor- 
shipped by suitors and accused persons. He had in life a favourite 
station under a baheva tree near the race-course and still visits it torch 
in hand at night. Palsy is attributed to him and to cure it a white 
cock in full plumage and a plateful of sugar and cardamums should be 
offered to him.® 

The khdngdh of Mian Mohkam-ud-Din, a Rajput of AmbSla, was 
built at Jagraon in 1915 S. and the annual fair is held on 14th PhSgan, 

It now lasts for 3 days and nights, and many lamps are lit round it 
at night during that period. The Mi4n had a disciple in Bhai Basant 
Singh whose samddh at Kakra in Moga tahsil is the scene of a fair 
on Sawan 1st as well as of a fair every Thursday, It is in charge of 
a darvesh named Hira Singh, who is celibate. At Jagr4,on too succes- 
sion goes by spiritual descent. 

At Jangpur in Jagr/ion is held a fair in honour of MiSn Bure Sh4h 
on the night between Asauj and Kdrtik. This khdnqdh was founded 

' J,R,A. S., Xin,N. S, p. 188. 

• S. C. R., VIII, pp. 278-4. 

» N. I, N. Q., lo § 296. 

* /a., I 18. 

» S. C. VIII, p. 278. 

§ 1086 . 
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in 1841 S., th^ ’y«ar of the _Mfin*s death. He was a tiaini of suoh 
hij^ chamcter and of spiritual powers that people irrespective of otMte 
or oread loved him and held him in high esteem, and on the anniversary of 
his demise gathered to worship his tomb, and pray for fulfilment of 
their wishes. He was a native of Uch and belonged to the Husain* 
shfthi sect, to which its incumbents still belong. By degrees this 
fair grew so popular that now about 1 0,000 people assemble at the 
khinq&h by night, Some also bring cattle with them and having 
remained there foi a night go away. Lamps also are lighted on all sides 
of the tomb, as well as inside it. It contains another tomb besides the 
saint^B, that of Bibi Khusrdlo, a Brahman girl, who was disciple of the 
Mian and who died 40 years after him. 

The story about the shrines of Wildyat Shah and H^sham Shth of 
Qhairatpur in the Meo coiintry in GurgAon is that two faqirs so named 
died in that village and so their shrines were built there. There is no ura 
or annual celebration at Hasham ShAh's tomb, but at WilAyat Shih's 

his disciple Cliaitan Sb.4h collects about 20 yhjfr* each year on. 11th 

ZiWd and feasts tliem. VVildyab Shah died in 1825.1 

Another ‘ ShA.h Wilayat ’ has is tomb at Palwal.® His name was 
Sayyid Baha-ud-Din and a khalifa of Ali Ahmad SAbiri of Gangoh. 

The fair called Nishdn is held every Wednesday in the middle of 
MAgh The visitors are mostly Meos. When SAlar Ma'sud GhAzi con- 
quered this part 400 or 500 years ago he made many converts to IslAm 
and they are called Meos. His standard or nishdu is set up every year 
and the fair held around it, but no temple or other building exists. 
Three hereditary manage the fair and they sing songs in honour 

of SAlar when the flag is put up. It is carried from village to village 
while songs are sung and offerings of grain collected. Rice and ekHrma 
are cooked and distributed as darud. 

ShAh Badr DiwAn, whose mausoleum is at MasAniAn in BatAla 
tahsil, Gurdaspur, has & ehilla at Lahore. At MasAniAn his khdnqdh 
is called ‘ Husaini' or ‘GilAni'. Its annual festival is held on I2thi 
Rabi-ul-Awal and the monthly f^te or nau-ehandi on a Thursday at the 
appearance of the new moon.^ ShAh Badr-ud-Dm was bom in BaghdAd 
in 861 H. He left his home in 904 H. and came to MasAniAn where 
he died in 978 H. and this khdnqdh was built. It contains the tombs 
of Bibi Murassa, his wife, Sayyid Ali SAbar, his eldest son, and ShAh 
Abdul Shakflr, Sayyids Ahmad ShAh and KhwAja JAn, his grandsons. 
The tombs bear some modern inscriptions. 3 

At KAstiwAl, a fair is held annually on the pHranmdali or full moon 
of Je^h for 4 or 5 days. The shrine, which is named after the village in 

» These two ehrines may he those of twin gode. The latter’s nininters once allowed 
his shrihe to fell into disrepair, whereupon he afflicted them with eiclness until they 
restored it. Wildyat ShAh protects travellers and once when a villager’s cart wheel gam 
way he vowed 6 balls of puf to his saint if he got bis cart to his village. His cart mily 
reached the village boundary, but got no farther: QnygAon Gaaeitaer, 1910, pp. 6 and 9, 

*Spigraphia IniO’Sfoalemioa, p.l. Palwal also boasts a Sayyid ChirAgh and the 
tombs of Fatten and Omr Shahfds, as well as that of the well-known martyr QUzi Shihib* 
ud-^, oonoernlng whom the usual story is told that after his bead wae cut off, rode Uf 
horse to the spot where his grave now lies. 

•Hiat, of Lahora, pp. 1>9. 
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which ifc stands, owes its origin to one B&ba Godar Sh&h who is said to 
have come from Sirsa. A disciple of Alldh Ddd Khdn, he built him a 
but to live in, but a body of demons living in the forest threatened to 
burn him alive in it, if he did not leave it. The B&ba however blew 
some verses of eharm on to water which he sprinkled on the dempns, and 
so caused them to stand on one place like statues. Next morning the 
Bdba found them all unable to ^niove, and when they saw him they 
implored him to set them free. He threw some water on them, and 
revived them. They then left the place, but one of them Jume Sh&h 
begged to be made his disciple. He soon acquired miraculous powers. 
Once he placed a big beam on the shrine which 20 persons could not lift. 
When on the point of death Jume Shah asked the BAba^s leave to go 
to his fellow demons and live with them, but he asked the Bdba to grant 
him a room in the shrine and the latter gave him one in a hurj or dome, 
which is still called after him. At that time the forest was uncultivated 
and the village of K^stiwSl stood on a mound, but the Baba built a wall 
round the shrine and also a mosque with ten hitjrig or chambers. 

The fair is held on the anniversary of the BS,ba^s death, prayers 
being offered for the benefit of his soul. 

Founded in 1002 H. or 3 years before his decease its present 
manager is a .Tat whose duties arc to meditate on the name of God, to 
feed needy travellers, and look after the khdnqdh. The holder of this 
office is celibate, and succession is governed by spiritual relationship, the 
disciples being always selected for the gaddi. 

At the Joglfinwfila well near the hhdnqdh Bhumar N&th Jogi used 
to live. Once an old woman was about to offer milk to the Jogi, but 
when near the khdnqdk^ the Biiba bade her offer it to the shrine. She 
did so and next raorning found that her cow yielded much more milk 
than ])efore. This miracle impressed the people of the neighbourhood, 
and the Jogi in jealousy at the Bahaas fame summoned him through one 
of his disciples. The disciple told the Baba that the Jogi, his Guru, 
wanted him, but he bade him sit by him for a moment and then he 
wcuild accompany him. Before long the Jogi despatched another dis- 
ciple with the same request, and the same thing happened. At last the 
Jogi himself came and challenged the Bftba. The latter asked him to 
show him a miracle. On this, the Jogi put off his sandals and flew 
towards tlie sky. The Baiba then ordered his sandals to chase the Jogi 
and bring him back to him. The Jogi was accordingly pursued by the 
sandals, which .Overtook him and brought him back to the Baba. The 
Jogi thus defe^ed implored the B^ba to give him shelter. The latter 
sent him to the village of Jhakhar in Pathankot. The Jogi on his de- 
parture asked the Baba whether he could do him any service. The 
latter replied >(5iiat as he was going to a place where wood and bamboo 
were abundant, he might send him a wooden plate (prdt) and a bamboo 
basket. The custom of supplying these articles is in use over since. 

The klid^iqdk of Bhikha Sh^h in Kangra is the scene of a large 
fair, which lasts from 5th to 7th Jeth every year. The story goes that 
llhikha ShAh was a Brahman who lived in Jaisingpur, and became a 
disciple of Masat Ali. He miraculously restored a corpse to life. 

BDDD 
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Thereby he inourred the displeasure of his guru who ran after him to 
chastize him, but the chela disappeared underground and took up his 
abode at the plaoe where the shrine now stands. The fair was first 
celebrated in 1907 6. 

At the khdnqdk of Fir Salohi at Kaluah in Ndrpur tahsil annual 
fairs are held on Mdgh 7t^ on both Thursdays in the second half of 
Je^h ; and on the first two in Hfir. The story is that Fir Salohi asked 
some shepherds here for water to wash his hands and face before he 
offered his prayers. The shepherds said that none was to be had near 
by, whereupon the saint struck the ground with his khdndi (an iron 
rod) and a spring gushed out. Then the saint went to thfe house of 
Jaimal, a zaminddr^ and asked if he was at home. His mother gave 
the saint a cup of milk, and he then returned to the place whence he 
had started. Here he disappeared underground. During the night it 
was revealed to Shah Fakir in a vision that a lamp should be kept 
burning on the spot where the saint had said his prayers. The shrine 
was founded in 1794 S., a date verified from its records. Three saored 
lamps are always kept burning at the shrine, a number increased to 7 
on Thursdays. Saored fire is also kept alight. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans pay their devotions and no distinction is made in their 
offerings. 

In the Attock Hills Gh^lzi-Walipuri is the popular name for a 
huge boulder at Hdji Sh&h, which is covered with irregular cup-marks. 
No tradition regarding it seems to exist.^ 

A shrine of which little is known is that of the Fir Abd-ur-Rahim^ 
Abd-ur- Karim or Abd-ur-Razfik, at Thdnesar, where it forms ^ one of the 
most striking of picturesque monuments in North India^,^ with its pear- 
shaped dome and flowered lattice of white marble. Ascribed to the 
time of D&ra Shikoh, all that is recorded of the Fir is that he wrote a 
book called ‘ Lives of the Walts \ and is known as Shaikh Tilli or Chilli. 
In the Funjab Shaikh Chilli seems to have no great vogue, but a Shaikh 
Chilli holds in the United Provinces the same position as Nasr-ud-Din, 
Hhe Khoja of Aqshahir \ does in Turkey. ‘ His character is a curious 
blend of cunning and naivete, of buffoonery and shrewdness 

Chir&gh Shdh, Chiragh Chand Shdh or Sb4h Chirfigh has a tomb 
at Rawalpindi which is famous throughout the Sindh S%ar Do4b. 
He was a Sayyid, born in 1860 A. D. 

The death of Sher Shdh Sur is attributed in folk-tales to a head- 
less man. Dharm Dat, a Bania^ had two fair daughters whom the 
emperor demanded and on the Banians refusal he was i}eheaded, but 
his headless trunk seized the sword and slew the emperor as he had 
threatened to do before he was executed.^ 

t P, N, Q., 11, § 1023 . Kegular cup-marks occur at another place, Wf a mile from 
Hdii Shih, with out-line engravings of dc?er-hunting. Close by is an ancient Iluddhist 
well— with an inscription. Cup-marka also occur at KoJ Bithaur in these hills : ib„ III, 
§§ 60-7 and 180. 

*Canningbam, A. S, B., II, p. 223, The Imperial Gazetteer does not mention this 
tomb. 

» Lukach, The Oity of Dancing Dervishes, p. 84//. Cf . , N, I. N. Q., passim 

* B. C. B. Vlll, p. 875. Sher Sh4h was killed at the siege of Kalinjar in 1646« 
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Ghaibi Pfr or the hidden saint has a square shrine on the top of the 
BahrAmpur hill in Rohtak. It is in the form of a tomb but with no 
cenotaph and is open to all four winds. The tale told of it recalls 
that of Pdran Bhagat and other legends. When a wayfarer passed by 
the faqir with a load of sugar and was asked what he had, he said ^salt.^ 

* Salt be it^ , said the faqir j and salt it was ; but he repented and it became 
sugar again, so in gratitude he^lmilt the shrine. But no one knows the 
saint^s name or where he lies. ^ Popular rationalism says the sinner 
mistook the faqtr for a customs line ojflScer. Crowds visit the shrine 
on Sundays. A Pir Ghaib has a small shrine at Halalwaja in the 
ShujdbAd tahsfl, Multan. ^ 

An invisible tomb is found in BahAwalpur tahsfl. There the 7 
tombs of Ali Ashdb include one which is not seen* The other 6 are 
ascribed to Ali Ashdb, Gul Ahmad, Pir Zakaria, Mubdrik and Tangre 
Sdhib, all companions of the Prophet who fell in battle. Five of the 
tombs are 9 yards long, and apparently narigazaSj the sixth being only 
8 yards in length. They are frequented by people sick of fever or head-* 
ache, by those desirous of a wife or offspring, or in distress. Even thieves 
make vows at them in order to escape punishment. Seven fairs are 
held on Fridays in Jeth and HAr, and Hindus who are in debt or child- 
less offer the flour and goat sacrifice. A Hind^^ making an offering 
must fast, as must his wife also. He must then cook a kid's liver, and 
get the mujdwar to recite a khatam over it and give a piece of it to the 
wife to break her fast. Cattle are also taken to the shrine to cure farcy 
etc. The mujdwar 9 are AnsAris or Thalims and their offices are here- 
ditary,* 

Barat Shfih, a saint of Kasur, has a shrine there and near it is a 
pond in which children are bathed to cure them of boils {pdniwdte)^^ 

Shih Abdul Aziz of Delhi was a noted interpreter of dreams and 
he once advised a disciple to go to Tonk. He entered the Naw^b's 
service and under his directions the NawAb sided with the British.^ 

MiAn Ahmad KhAii, a darveshy has a shrine at Kasur in which 
the attendants place white pebbles. These stones are known as Ahmad 
KhAn's lions and are bought by his devotees to tie round the necks of ‘ 
children whose sleep is troubled.^ 

Midn Mi^thu, a saint extensively worshipped in the western part 
of GurdAspur, has a shrine at the village which bears his name. He 
was a NawAb af the imperial court and was sent to suppress a revolt, 
tat on the march his favourite horse died and he was so impressed by 
the soiTow which death could cause that he threw up his command, 
turned faqir ^d withdrew from the World. Once a Hindu /aq/r 
appropriated the milk which the villagers used to supply to him^ 
jnstifying the act on the ground of his own superior sanctity. The 

Mnliin Gazetteer, p, 128. 

* Bah4walpiir Gazetteer, p. 169. 

•F.N. Q., Ill, §181. 

Q.L, §980. 

*P.N.Q.,ni,JJ876, 
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Midi! challenged him to a practical test of their spiritual powers. The 
Hindu flew up into the air, but the Mian brought him down with a 
shot-gun and was voted the holier man. The Hindu turned Muham- 
madan and became his disciple. The Midn is greatly reverenced, how- 
ever, by Hindus and they make offerings to him. They also eschew 
the use of burnt brick because his shrine is built of them, and so 
strict is this prohibition that several large villages in the neighbour- 
hood are entirely built of adobe bricks.^ 

Sayyid Mithha may be connected with the foregoing. His name 
was Muin-ud-din and his father Sayyid Jamal-ud din was a native of 
Khw&razm The invasion of Changiz Khan drove him to take refuge 
with Jalal-ud-din of Ghazni and with him he fled to India when 
Ghazni also fell to the Tartars. The tame of his son surpassed his 
own and he made many disciples at Lahore where he died in 1262, 
His tomb is held in great respect.^ 

Pfr Ghare Bhan is Hhe saint of the broken pitchers \ His shrine 
at Kasur is a platform where pitchers are broken in pursuance of vows 
to do so if desires are fulfilled.^ 

Plr Chithri is one of a group of plrs whose insignia are of the hum- 
blest. Cbithri is a pir whose cairns of brushwood h.re common in the Bar 
between Lahore and Multan, and if a traveller throw a stick upon one 
of them intimation is at once conveyed by the Pir to his home that he 
is safe. Pir Thigrl is a similar saint. If a man^s wislies are fulfilled 
ho places branches of trees [goha) and shreds of cotton at a certain place 
in accordance with his vow, and the place is called Pir Thigri.^ 

Pir Tiiigri is also represented by shreds of cotton, but in his case 
they are tied to a tree,''" ai\d Pir Rofo by one brickbat placed on another. 
They are both worshipped by thieves who offer them sweetmeats if 
successful.® 

Baba Wali Qandahari, who has 126 other names, is the saint of 
Hasan Abdal. One Hasan, a Gujar, owned a cattlepen on the site of 
the modern town and Ui^ed to water his cattle in the Haroh river. The 
Bfi.ba arrived, performed a chihla and asked for water for his ablutions. 
Hasan went to the Faroh for it, but the saint in his impatience struck 
his tongs into the limestone and water gushed out. The Baba^s shrine 
is on the hill-top, and the town derives the second part of its name from 
one of his titles, Shah Wali Abd41i. As he is still, it is said, alive 

^ P. N. Q., II, § 877. Tho talu or pakJca brick is also fotind amorg contain 
tribes^ €• g, the Midn Mijihu is quite distinct from Mibr Mitha as to whom soo 
Vol. IT, p 286. Mian MHhu is also a sobriquet for tho parrot and to call oneself 
Mf&n Mi^^hti {apne mAn dp Midn Miihd hannd)^ means to soundone's own praises •. 
ihid^ III, § 317, IV, § 472. It is also siylod Gan^a R&ra 

• Hi$U of Lahore, p. 229. 

3 P. N. Q., Ill, » 769. 

4 For a Thikar Nath see Legends of the JPunjah, II, p, 441. 

® In Bahiwalpur when a young tree is peculiarly vigorous it is dedicated to a pur and 
even called after his name. OfEenugs are made to it and villagers often visit it in groups. 
By degrees the tree is anthropomorphised into the saint himself, tlic most implicitly 
believed in by the rillagers, and distinguished by a flag which is f asteiKsd to it. 

®P.N.Q.,1II,§ 487. ^ 
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he is also called HaidWl Mjr, A modern accretion to the legend avers 
that Bdba N^lnak visited the place and sent two of his disciples to demand 
water from B4ba Wali. The latter retorted that if Nanak were a 
saint he could procure water where the wished. He also sent a stone 
rolling down the hill after the disciples, but Baba NAnak stayed it with 
his outstretched hand and le:ft its impress on the stone, from beneath 
which a spring of water hasilowed Over since. ^ 

Among Muhammadans in Attock various methods of causing rain 
are in vogue. One consists in collecting grain from each house, boiling 
it and then taking it to the ntaBjid or khdnqdh when after prayers it is 
divided among those present, confectionery being added in Attock 
tahsil. Another consists in simply collecting together, repairing the 
mosque and cleaning it, and praying there. Women join in these gather- 
ings. In a third a boy^s face is blackened and a stick put into his 
hand. He then collects all the other children and they go round begging 
from house to house calling out ; — 

Aulia ! Maulia! Mink harsd, 

Sd4i kothi ddne pd^ 

Chkiye de munk pdni pd, 

^Aulia ! Send rain, 

Put grain in our house, 

And water in the beaks of the birds/ ! 

Whatever grain is collected is boiled and divided. Lastly there is 
the zdri rite in which mullahs and others go to the mosque, calling tlie 
tang seven times at eacii corner as well as in the village. Crowds of 
villagers assemble and pray, religious books are read and presents made 
i .) priests and shrines, a common offering being a ploughshare's weight 
in grain.* 

The Muhammadan rosaries are as various as those of other creeds 
and comprise the Sunnis' aqtqul/-baharof dark stone ; the hdth k{ tasbfh 
of variegated wooden beads ; the of kdneh or variegated glass: 

the sang-i-maqsdd of yellow stones : the kahrubd of amber, used by 
maulax^is ; and the i'Ulnmdni of various stones also used by them. The 
lour last named are also used by MfaqiTS Shi'as use the khdk-i-shifd 
or ' dust of healing*, made of particoloured earth from Karbala ^ 

' P. N. Q. II, § 980. Lalla Ruth lies buried at the town of Hassan Abdd.1. 

^Attock Gazetteer j pp. 108-9. 

‘ *1. N, Q., IV. § 146. 
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Tot OBnJnXSi on EiT-OHiLDMN ot the Punjab, and ShAh Daula. 

(e) The Chikds. 

TJie ChuhAs or Rat-children are an institution in the Punjab. 
They are microcephalous beings, devoid of all power of speech, idiots, and 
unable to protect themselves from danger, of filthy habits, but entirely 
without sexual instincts.^ They stre given names, but are usually 
known by the names of their attendants, whose voices they recognise and 
whose signs they understand. They have to be taught to eat and drink, 
but cannot be allowed to go about unguarded. Their natural instinct is 
to suck only, and, when they have been taught to eat and drink and 
can walk, they are made over to a /aqir of the Shfi^h Daula sect, who 
wanders about begging with his ^ Sh&h DauWs Rats ^ 

The popular idea is that these unfortunate beings have been blessed 
by the saint, ShAh Daula Darydi of 6ujr4t in the Punjab, and that, 
though they are repulsive objects, no contempt of them must be shown, 
or the saint will make a Chuhd of the next child born to one who des- 
pises one of his proUgh. It is this fear which has brought about the 
prosperity of ShAh Daula^s shrine at GujrAt. 

The common superstition as to the origin of the Chuhas is this : 
Shfih Daula, like other saints, could procure the birth of a child for a 
couple desiring one, but the first child born in response to his intercession 
would be a OhfihA — ^brainless, small-headed, long-eared and rat-faced. 
The custom used to be to leave the child, as soon as it was weaned, at 
ShAh Daula^s khdnqdh^ as an offering to him. After the saint^s death 
the miracle continued, but in a modified form.- Persons desiring 
children would go to the saint^s shrine to pray for a child, and would 
make a vow either to present the child when born or to make an 
offering to the shrine. In some cases, when the child was duly born in 
response to the prayer, the parents neglected to make the promised gift. 
Upon this the spirit of the offended saint so worked on the parents 
that the next child born was a ChuhA, and all subsequent children as 
well, until the original vow was fulfilled. 

The tomb and shrine of ShAh Daula lie on the eastern side of 
GujrAt town, about 100 yards from the ShAh Daula Gate. His descen- 
dants dwell near and round the shrine, and their houses form a suburb 
known as Garhi ShAh Daula. The shrine itself was built in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century by a ^ saint ^ named BhAwan 
ShAh and was rebuilt on a raised plinth in 1867. In 1898 it was put 
into thorough repair by the followers of ShAh Daula. 

The cult of ShAh Daula offers few unusual features. No lands are 
attached to the shrine and its pits are wholly dependent on the alms and 
offerings of the faithful. Three annual fairs are held at the shrine, 
one at each *Id and a third at the urs on the 10th of Muharram. A 
weekly fair used to be held on Fridays, attended by dancing girls ; but 
this has fallen into abeyance. There are no regular rules of succession 

I For medioal opinion on the ChAhae, see an article in the India ft Medical GaKeite^ 
for May let, 1866, by E. J. Wilson Johnston, M. D., M.B. C:S. F. This a i tide is re- 
printed in Punjab I^qtee and Queriae, 1886, III, 117-118 ; see also II, §§ 69 and 172. 
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to the shrine^ and each member of the saiat^s family has a share in it* 
Three of them^ however, have a special influence and one of these three 
is generally known as the sijjaAa-naihiny or suecessor of the saint. The 
general income of the sect is divided into three main shares, each of 
which is divided into minor shares — a division pet stripes and per 
capita. The shareholders also each take in turn a \yeek^s income of 
the shrine. 

The principal murids^ or devotees of the sect, are found in Jammu, 
Punch and the Frontier Districts, and in Swat^ Maldkand and Kafiris- 
tan. Shah Daula's faqirs visit each murid annually and exact an offer- 
ing [nazar)^ usually a rupee, in return for which they profess to impart 
spiritual and occult knowledge. Some of these faqirs are strongly 
suspected of being concerned in the traffic in women that exists between 
the Punjab and Punch and Jammu, and it is from these districts that 
the Chiihas are chiefly recruited. 

There is a notable off-slioot of the Sh4h Daula faqirs in an order 
of faqirSi who properly own allegiance to the Akhund of Swat. A 
disciple of the Akhund, named Ghazi Sultan Muhammad, a native of 
Awan, a village in Gujrat District on the Jammu border, has establish- 
ed a considerable following. He lives now at Shah Daula^s shrine, but 
has built himself a large stone house at Awan. 

[it) The Legend of 8hdh Eanla^ hy Major A. C, Elliott. 

Shdh Daula was born in A. D. 1581 during the reign of Akbar. 
His father was Abdu^r Rahim Khdn Lodi, a descendant of Sultdu 
Ibrahim Ledi, grandson of Bahlol Shdh Lodi who died in A. H. 894 
(A. D. 1488). This would make him a Pathdn by descent, but he is 
nevertheless claimed by the Gujars of Gujrat as belonging to their tribe. 
His mother was Nidmat Khatun, great-granddaughter of Sultan 
Sdvang Ghakhar. 

In the reign of Sultan Salim, sou of Sultan Sher Shdh (A. H. 
‘>5ii-9G0 or A. D, 15 15 *1553) a large force was sent to subdue Khawds 
Klidn,* who had rebelled in support of Adil Khan, Salim Shdh's elder 
brother. Khawds Khan met with a crushing defeat and sought refuge 
with the Gakhars, who supported liim, and a battle was fought near 
Rohtds in the Jhelum District, in which Sultan Sarang Ghakhar was 
killed, and all his family were afterwards made captives. A daughter 
of Ghazi Khdn, son of Sultdn Sarang, was among the captured, and she 
had at the time an infant daughter at the breast. This was Nidmat 
Khatun, who was taken with her brother to Delhi and in the first year 
of Akbar^s reign (A. H. 9G3 or A. D. 1556), shortly after Humayun's 
death, she was married to Abdu^r Rahim Lodi, then an officer of the 
imperial household. But Shdh Daula was not born of this marrige till 
the 25th year of Akbar^s reign (A. H, 989 or A. D, 1581) which was 
also the year of his fafcher^s death. ^ 

Where Shdh Daula was born is not known, but his widowed mother 
returned to her native country, Patbds, now represented by the Jhelum 


1909 ^ of Khdn Khioda and Sher Shdh Changhatta see Indian Antiqnarg 


*[ XhisBtory reads like the familiar flotitioas connection of local heroes in India with 
the great ones of the land.— E d., Indian Andiqnarg^ 
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and R&valpmdi Diebriots. On her arrival, however, she foand that, 
though she was the i^reat-granddaughfcer of SuUAti Sarang, she was as 
much a stranger there as in Hinclustda and that no one had auy regard 
for herself or her fallen family. For five years she had to earn her living 
by grinding corn in the village of Sabhala in the pargana of PhirhAlat, 
whence she removed to Kalah, where she died in A, H. 998 or A. D. 
1590 after four more years of toil. 

Shdh Danla, now left an orphan and friendless, determined to go a- 
begging. In ttie coarse of his wanderings he reached Sakhi Sidikot, 
where he met one Mahta Kiman, a slave of the Qantingos of that place, 
and a rich and generous, but childless man. Moved by pity and favour- 
ably improved by his looks, he adopted Shah Daula and brought him up : 
in luxury. Shdh Daula^s intelligence attracted the notice of the Qdnun- 
gos, who gave him charge of their tosha^khana or treasury, but so gener- 
ous was Shah Daula by nature that he could never turn a deaf ear to a 
beggar. The result was that not only all his own money, but also all 
the valuables, cash and furniture of the tosha^khdtia disappeared ! The 
Qanungos refused to believe his story that he had given everything to 
mendicants and had him imprisoned and tortured. 

In his extremity under torture Shah Daula declared that he had 
buried the money and wouhi dig it up again if released from prison. 
He was led to the toiha-khdna where he at once seized a dagger from a 
niche and plunged it into his belly. This act put the fear of the 
authorities into the Qaaiingos, and they sent for a skilful physician, who 
bound up the wound, froin which Shah Daula recovered in three months. 

The (ianungos tlien set him free and ho went to Sangrohi, a village 
near Sialkot, where he became a disciple of the saint, Sliiih Saiddn Sar- 
mast. Sh^h Daula now ingratiated liiraselE with one M^iugu or Mokliu, 
the saint^s favourite disciple, and spent his time as a mendicant The 
scraps he secured as the proceeds of his begging were placed before the 
saint, who ate all he wanted and passed the remainder on to Mangu. 
After Mangu was satisfied, the small portion th it, vena lined was given 
to Shah Daula, whose hunger was rarely appeased. But such poor 
earnings in kind failed to satisfy the saint, who set Sh^h Daula to work 
and earn money with which cooked food might be bought, as a substitute 
for the stale scraps received as alms. 

At that time a new fort was being built at Sialkot out of bricks 
from the foundation of some old buildings, and Shah Daula was sent to 
dig as an ordinary labourer at a taka or t<yo pice a square yard of brick- 
work dug up. So hard was the material that most powerful men could not 
excavate more than two or three square yards in a day, but ShS,h Daula 
worked with such amazing energy that he dug up seventy square yards 
on the first day and separated the bricks. The officials, recognising 
superhuman aid, offered him seventy takasy or full payment for his work, 
without demur, but he would only accept four. 

With the four takas thus acquired, he bought a savoury dish of khiehA^ 
which he presented to the saint, before whom ho was inclined to boast of 
bis powers. But the saint showed him his own hands, all blistered with 
the invisible aid he had been rendering to Shah DauU. As a mark of 
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lavonri however, the saint gave him some of the kkiehrt, which produced 
such excruciating pahi in the second finger of his right-hand on his 
commencing to eat it that for days he could neither sleep nor rest, and 
at last ask^ the saint to relieve him. Mangu also interceded and at 
last the saint told Shah Daula to go to the Butchers^ Street and thrust 
his hand into the bowels of a freshly slaughtered cow. As soon as ho 
had done this there was immediate relief and he fell into a deep sleep 
for twenty -four hours; but on awakening he found that the finger had 
dropped off ! He returned, however, to the saint and thanked him for 
his kindness, whereon the saint said : — Man, thus much of self- 
love hadst thou, but it has gone from thee now and love for others only 
remains. Be of good cheer. Thou art proven worthy of my favour, 
and of the knowledge of God 

For twelve years Shfih Daula remained in the service of the saint, 
Shfi,h Saiddn Sarmast, who was a faqir of the Suharwardi sect. At the 
end of the twelfth year the saint saw that his own end was approaching 
and asked who was near him. The reply was, Daula but the saint 
told him to go and fetch Mohkii, ue*' his favorite Mangu. But Mangu 
refused to come as it was night. Thrice Daula went and thrice Mangu 
refused. The saint then remained silent for a while, but towards morn- 
ing he roused himself and said : — ' God gives to whomsoever He wilP, 
He then made over his dalg (faqir^s coat) to Daula, and when the latter 
said that he knew Mangu would not let him keep it, the saint said 
'Let him keep it who can lift it^. And so he gave the dalg into Shfi.h 
Dauiyj keeping, gave him his blessing also, and died* 

AVhen the day broke it became known that the saint was dead and 
Mokhu and all the other disciples took their parts in the funeral ceremo- 
nies, They then attempted to seize the holy dalg^ which fell to the 
ground. Each in turn tried to lift it and then they tried all together, 
but it would not move until Daula grasped it with one hand, shook it 
and put it on, thus proving his right to the name and title, by which 
he has always been known, of ShSh Daula. 

Making hie way out of Sidlkot, and leaving the jealous disciples, he 
hid himself for a while outside the town.^ For ten years after the death 
of Sh&h tSaid^n Sarmast he remained in the neighbourhood, growing 
yearly in reputation and power. He built many buildings, mCsques, 
tanks, bridges and wells, the most notable of which was the bridge over 
the Aik. After this Shah Daula moved to Gtijr&t and settled there per- 
manently in obedience to divine instructions. 

Faqtn believe that each city has its guardian saint, and Sbfih 
Daula is looked on as the guardian of Gujrdt. During his life he devot- 
ed himself to works of public utility and the construction of religioiiiB 
buildings. His principal works were the bridge in front of the eastern 
gate of the town of GtijiAt over the Sh&h Daula NAU, and the bridge 
over the Dik in the GiijrdnwAld District. It is said that he never asked 
for money and that he paid his labourers promptly. He was also^most 
successful in finding the sites of old ruins, whence he dug up all the 
materials he required for his building. He was liberal to the poor, 
irrespeotive of oreed| and had a peculiar attraction far wild animals, 

BBS! 
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keeping a large menagerie of all sorts of beasts and birds. His tolerance 
made bim beloved of all classes and there were both Hindus and 
Musalmfins among his disciples. He became very famous for his mira- 
cles and received large gifts. The attraction towards him felt by wild 
animals largely contributed to the general belief in him. 

The emperor Akbar died whilst Shah Daula was still at Si&lkot| 
and it was in the seventh year of Jahfingfr that he went to GujrAt, in 
A. H. 1022 or A.D. 1612. No meeting between Shfih Danla and Akbar 
is recorded, but the following account is given of an encounter between 
him and the emperor Jahangir : — 

Shdh Daula used to put helmets, with sewn over them, on the 
heads of his favourite animals. One day a deer thus arrayed strayed near 
the place where the king, ue, Jah&ngir, was hunting at Shfihdara near 
Lahore. The king saw the helmetec deer and enquired about it, and 
was told about Shdh Daula and his miracles. The deer was caught and 
two men were sent to fetch Shdh Daula who at that time was seated at 
his Jchdnqdh, During the day he had remarked to his disciples : — ^ What 
a strange thing has our deer, Darbakhfa, done ! It has appeared before 
His Majesty and caused men to he sent to call me before him. They 
will come to-day. Cook a delicious pildo and all manner of food for 
thorn \ The astonished servants prepared the meal and towards evening 
the messengers arrived with His Majesty order. 

Placing the order on his head, Shdh Daula wished to start at once, 
but the hungry messengers had smelt the supper and so they stayed the 
night at the hhd^ftqdh, and did not take the Shdh to Shdhdara till the 
next day. When he arrived, he called for ingredients and made a large 
cake which he wrapped in a handkerchief and offered to the king when 
summoned. The king was seated on his throne with Nur Jahfin Begam 
near by, and they were both much struck by his holy appearance. The 
' king asked Shfih Daula where he had found the philosopher's stone, but 
he denied all knowledge of any such stone and said he lived on alms. 

The king however saw in him a wealthy and influential person, 
capable of raising a revolt, aid Nur Jahdn suggested that he should 
be made away with. At the king^s order the imperial chamberlain 
produced a poisoned green robe, which Sh&h Daula put on without 
receiving any harm. A robe smeared with a still more deadly poison 
was then put on him and again no injury resulted. Upon this the king 
ordered a cup of poisoned sharbat to be mixed, but his throne began to 
quake, the palace rocked violently, and faces of fagirs were seen every- 
where. The king in his fear recognised the saintship of Shfih Daula 
and dismissed him with honour and two bags of askru/is. Giving the 
king his blessing, Sh&h Daula departed after distributing the ashta/is to 
the royal servants. Hearing of this the king summoned him again and 
asked him if he would accept a grant of 6000 of land. Shih 

Daula replied that he did not want any land, but would avail himself of 
the offer later on, if necessary. Upon this the king allowed him to de- 
part after showing him much reverence. 

The building of the bridge over the Dik came about in this way ; 
-During one of the Journeys of the emperor Sh&h Jahfin into Kashmfr, the 
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private belongings of D4m Shikoh and Hari Begatn and niany pack 
animals were lost in the Dik, which was in flood. The Faujd&r of the 
District, Mirza Badi Usm&n, was accordingly ordered to have a large 
and permanent bridge ready by the time the royal party returned. The 
Paujdir set to work, but ooula get nothing but mud bricks and so he 
imprisoned all the brick-burners. The result was that when the emperor 
returned the bridge was not even commenced. On being severely 
reprimanded, the Paujddr remarked that only Shfih Daula could build 
the bridge. The emperor at once ordered him to fetch Shdh Daula. 
By a stratagem he was induced to enter a palanquin and was carried off, 
but he remarked : — ^ There is no need to force me to obey the emperor^s 
orders, I know them and will carry them out ^ 

Arrived at the Dik, Shdh Daula procured the release of the briok- 
burners and set about building the bridge. A wicked (]iuru, who in- 
habited the spot, destroyed the work as fast as it was done, but after a 
controversy in which he was overcame the was lured into a lime- 
pit and buried up to his neck in lime and mortar by Shdh Daula. 

Shdh Daula met with many other obstacles. Among them was 
one raised by Buta, the land-owner of the neighbourhood, who made 
money out of the ford at that spot. Buta cut the dam in order to 
drown the faqtrs encamped underneath it, but Shdh Daula cleverly 
frustrated him by making a second dam below it. A faqir was sent 
to report on Bdta^s behaviour to Shdh Jahdn, who ordered him to be sent 
to Lahore bound hand and foot, there to be beheaded and his head to be 
hung on a nm tree. But Shdh Daula interceded for him and obtained 
his release. Buta after this rendered every possible assistance, the 
bridge was duly built and Shah Daula returned to Gujrdt. 

About this time a faqiry named Saidin, came to Gujrdt and 
claimed the guardianship of the town by divine appointment in order to 
discredit Shah Daula. By spiritual means Shdh Daula convinced the 
impostor that lie was wrong, and the/aqir disappeared and was never 
heard of again. 

A.t that time female infanticide was rife in Rdjaur, now a part of 
the Jammu State. Rajd Chattur Singh of Rajaur was a devoted 
follower of Shah Daula, but ho always killed his female children at 
birth. However, on the birth of one girl, Shdh Daula told him to let 
the child live, as she would l)e very fortunate and become the mother of 
kings. The child was therefore allowed to live and grew up a fair and 
lov-ely maiden, and when Shah Jahdn was passing through Rdjaur on 
one of his journeys to Kashmir, the Rdjd presented her to him as a 
nanar. The girl was accepted and bestowed on Prince Aurangzeb, wh o 
married her. 

Later on, the prince, being anxious to know whether he or one of 
his brothers. Dara Shikoh and Murdd, would succeed to the throne, 
went to see Shah Daula and presented him with a zar^murgh (golden 
pheasant), a foreign cat and wooden stick. If the saint accepted all 
but the stick it was to be an omen that the prince would succeed. But 
Shah Daula, as soon as he saw the prince, arose, saluted him as ^ Your 
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\ and gimg him a oake^ returned the stiok and said 
^ X^ed has sent you this oake^ and this st^ck is granted yon as the sceptre 
of your authority. Be ot good cheer Aurangzeb told the tale to the 
Begam Baf, who confirmed him in his belief in it by relating ShSh 
Danla^s prophecy that she herself would be the mother of kings. Her 
sons were Mu'azzim and Mahmud^ of whom the former became the 
emperor Bahadur Shih. 

At a later periodi after he had become emperor, Aurangzeb again 
sent for Shih Daula, who appeared before him in a miraculous manner. 
The omperor was dining by liimself, but he saw that a hand was eating 
with him. Calling his attendants he told them of this, and said that 
the hand was the hand of an old man with the second finger missing. 
One of the attendants, named Bakht^war, said that the hand was prob- 
ably Shah Daula^s. The emperor thereupon summoned the Saint to 
appear, when Sh4h Daula at once stood revealed, and was dismissed, 
loaded with presents by the amazed sovereign. 

• Many other tales of his miracles are told of Shah Daula, but that 
which is chiefly associated with his name is the miracle of the Chfihds 
or Rat-children, said to be born through his agency with minute 
heads, large ears, rat-like faces, and without understanding or the power 
of speech. 

Shah Daula lived to a great age, commonly stated to have been * 
150 years, and was contemporary with Akbar, Jahangir, Sh4h Jahdn, 
and Aurangzeb. tie was born in the 2oth year of Akbar, A.H. 989 or 
A.D. 1581 and died, according to the anagram of his death, Khudadont^ 
in A.II. 1087 or A.D. 1676. Ha was therefore really 95 years old at 
his death. 

His usual title is Shah Daula Daryai, because of the numerous 
bridges that he built. To the end of his life, princes and nobles, rich 
and poor alike, sought his blessing. At last, when be saw his end 
approaching he sent for his disciple, Bhawan Sh^h, duly invested him 
with the dalg, and installed him as sijdda~n,ashtti and successor. 

The existing members of the sect of Shfi.h Daula claim that 
Bhawan Shah is the son of the saint, but whether he was a real or an 
adopted son or bdlkd^ the present pirs are the descendants of Bb4 wan 
Sh4h. 


Noted by the Editor ^ Indian Antiquary, 

There are some points worth noting in the stories of Sh4h Daula^s 
Bats and of Shdb Daula himself. 

In the first place it seems pretty clear from what has been above 
recorded that the ascription of tlie Cliuhas to the agency of the well- 
known saiat of Gujriit is posthumous. One suspects that Bhiwan 
8hih of the Shih Daula Shrine created the cult, much in the fashion 
that Qb6d Salt&n Muhammad is creating one now oat of the shrine 
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whicli he has set up reuud the tomb of the great local saint. All *the 
ciroumstanoes point to such a situation. These are the extreme modern- 
ness of the cult, the fact that a band or order of faqtrs make a living 
out of a certain class of local microcephalous idiots, and the convenient 
existence of an important shrine Then the absence of landed property 
in possession of the band, or of any recognized right tp succession to 
the leadership, and the entire dependence on earnings, in turn dependent 
themselvBs on the gullibility of the ' faitbfuP, all make it almost 
certain that Bh^wan ShAh took the opportunity of the then recent 
decease of a well-known ancient and holy man to find a sacred origin for 
tho unholy traflSc of his followers. The division of the income thus 
earned is just such as one might expect of a body that had no other 

source of cohesion originally than profit out of a common means of 

livelihood. 

As regards the legend of Sh^ih Daula himself, we have the usual 
ascription of a direct connection by birth of a local holy man with the 
great ones of the earth in his day, with the usual clear openings for 

doubt in the account thereof, and we have also the ascription of 

miraculous powers common to Panjibi saints. There is nothing in the 
story that could not liave been picked up by the tellers out of the tales 
of other saints commonly current in the country. No doubt there did 
live, during the seventeenth century, a holy man in Gujrdt town, . who 
died there at an advanced age and had a tomb erected to him, which 
became venerated. It is quite probable that he was instrumental in 
forwarding works of public utility in his neighbourhood, and was 
notorious for his charity to the poor and needy, led an excellent life, and 
was venerated by the nobility around him. Considering the situation of 
the town of Gujrat, it is quite possible also that he attracted the atten- 
tion of the emperor Shah Jahan and his suite, during their many 
journeys to and fro between Kashmir aud their Indian court. But all 
this affords iic» ground for supposing that he had anything to do 
personally with the poor idiots now exploited by tbe sect, band, or order 
oi faqtrs that have fastened themselves on to his name. 

As regai’ds the Chuhas themselves, it is quite possible that there 
is a tendency to produce such idiots among the population of given 
districts, such as Punch and Jammu, but one cannot help suspecting 
that, owing to t ho necessity for a continuous supply being forthcoming 
for the well-being of those who live on them, some of these unfortunates 
are artificially produced after their birth as ordinary iiifanta. It would 
be so easy to accomplish this on the part of the unscrupulotis. 


The Cult of Mian-Bibi ; or the Prince and His two Wives. 

I. 

The Legends of Mian-Bibi. 

1. There are various stories as to who these saints were and when 
they first appeared. According to one account, Khwaja Kasmi had 
five sons, Sht4h Madar, Bholan Shah, Shaikh Madu, Pir Sultin Sh4h 
and Pir Jholan Shdh, and five daughters, Jal Pari, Mai Pari, Asmau 
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Pajrii Hur Pari and Sabz Pari. Of these, the tomb of Bholan Sh&h . 
existB at Jhonawil in tahsil Garhshankar in Hoshiirpur. The others, 
brothers and sisters are said to have become famous in other countries 
and died there. Another story is that Siiih Maddr, who is referred to 
throughout the songs sung bj the followers of Mi&n-Bibi, was a Shaikh 
of Rum by name Badr-ud*Din. Being an adventurous man he migrat- 
ed to India and took lodgings in the house of a person whose profession 
it was to amuse the king of that time with tricks. After his arrival 
in the house the host gained increasing favour from the king, which he 
thought was due to ShAh Maddr^s spiritual influence. Shdh Mad&r 
was called Midn by the daughter of his host, and they were called by 
him in return Bibi. The girls became more and more attached to the 
Miin, and their belief in his supernatural powers grew stronger day by 
day. One day, it is said, the king, instigated by a minister who was 
jealous of the favour shown to the jester, ordered the latter to fight with 
a tiger. The jester, not being able to do this, asked the MiAn^s aid, and 
he by a miracle caused a tiger to go into the king^s darbd}\ kill the jealous 
minister, and desist from doing further mischief at the bidding of the 
Miin's host. This astonished the king and the people, who sought out. 
the author of the miracle, but the Mian w,is not pleased with the ex- 
posure of his powers and desired to leave the capital. The girls insisted 
that the Mian should not leave them, but he could not be persuaded to 
remain. At last seeing that the girls were determined to live or die 
with him. the Mian and his virgin-companions disappeared under* 
ground. It is not known where and when this happened, but the 
general belief as to the origin of Miaii-Bibi is as above described. 

3. Another, and perhaps the most plausible story, is that Midn 
was a Shaikh by name Saddu of Delhi. He was well versed in medi- 
cine and pretended to have influence over evil spirits. He had a 
number of followers and maid-servants, the principal among whom 
were Mian Bholan Shah, Mxan Chauan, Mi An ShAh Madar, Midn 
Maleri, ShAh Pari, Hur Pari, Mehr Pari, Nur Pari, Usman Pari, 
and Gungan Pari. These are not Indian names, but the addition 
of the distinctive word pari signifies the exquisite beauty of these female 
companions of the Mian. These parts were more commonly called 
Bibf, and the Shaikh was on account of his attachment to the women 
called MiAn-Bihi. The party travelled through many lands and preach- 
ed the wondrous powers of their head, the Mian, and the women, being 
credulous, believed in the spiritual powers of the Mian, held him in 
great respect, and kept his memory green after his death by playing MiAn- 
Bibi in the manner explained later on. The MiAn was extremely fond 
of women ; he was shrewd enough to know that his pretensions would 
be readily believed by the weaker sex and worked exclusively among 
them, curing their diseases by his medical skill and attributing the 
success to bis spiritual powers. It is said that the MiAn was in posses- 
sion of a lamp like tho one Alaiiddin of the Arabian Nights had, and that 
with the aid of this wand he could get any woman he liked. It is said 
that the king's daughter fell in love with the Mian, and this being 
brought to the notice of the king, the Miaii was killed and the lamp 
destroyed. His companions, fearing a similar fate, fled in different 
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directions^ Bholan Sh&h finding hk last place of rest in Jhonawalj 
tahsil Garhshankar, and Mfin Maleri at MaMr Kotlri. Shah MadKr 
escaped to the Deccan and Mi4n Chan an to Afghimstfin, where their 
tombs are still found. It is said that this happened after Akbar's lime. 

The wonhippen of 

8. As above stated, the Mi4n and his wives were all Muham- 
madans, and their influence was at first confined to people of that creed. 
Gradually, as the time went on and communion between Hindus and 
Muhammadans became more general, the former followed the practices 
of the latter and vice oersd» The principal followers are Bahtis, Sainis 
and Mir^sis, but Rajputs and other classes of Hindus and Muham- 
madans are also found among them. In no case, however, does a male 
member ■propitiate the Midn-Ribi ie a deHy of the female 

alone. It is also remarkable that in most cases it is the young women 
who worship Mi^n-Bibi, and as they become old they neglect it, although 
their regard for the deity is not diminiahed. 

The method of Wonhip. 

4. No fixed fair is held, nor is there any fixed time for the worship. 
Generally when the new harvest is gathered, and the people are at their 
best in point of wealth, a young woman who is a believer of the Mi^in- 
Bibi prepares herself for the worship. None but a woman in want of a 
child, or of a bride for her child, or for relief from some distress, follows 
this practice, her object being to invoke the assistance of Mifin-Ribi in 
getting her wishes fulfilled. Mir^si women (professional songstresses) 
are called in with their instruments. The woman puts on a new dress, 
adorns herself as on her wedding day and sits in front of the mirdsans. 
The. latter sing songs in praise of the Miin, his manly beauty, and his 
devotion to the Bfbis and their mutual love and attachment. While 
singing, the mirdsans also play on their instruments which consist of 
small drums. The worshipping woman moves her hands wildly, nods 
her head, and as chorus grows, she becomes excited and almost frenzied. 
At this stage it is believed that she forgets all about herself and that 
her spirit mingles with the thoughts of the Midn, whom she personifies 
so long as the fit caused by the excitement lasts. Other women who 
have belief in the spiritual powers of the devotee come and offer grain 
and sweets, which the mirdsans appropriate. After making their offer- 
ings they pot questions as to coming events in their f^iuilies. Such 
questions generally relate to family distress and wants, and the devotee, 
knowing full well the wants of her neighbours, answers them in 
ambiguous terms, on which the women putting the question! place the 
best possible construction and prove the spiritual power of mind-reading 
displayed by the devotee. It is believed that the Mi4n answers the 
questions through the devotee and fulfils the desires of those believing 
in him. The women piuotising the Mttn-Bibf devotional exercises in 
the above manner are distinguished by a silver tablet or piece hanging 
round their necks on which the Midn's picture is engi^avcd and an 
amulet with the Bibi’a picture on it. [Lala Dina Nath.] 
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II* , j. 

Songs sung when Midn-BiU sways his head in an emotional traneelW 


A.— -The kafs* 

!• A hdfl OF Mi^n Sh-*h MabAb. 


Khele zinia Shdh Maddr 
Main t£i(h idnjiwdn, 

Tsrd ndf bhard diddr^ 
Terd mould ndl qardr 
Khele zinda etc. 


2. A hdfi < 

Midri Bnlldn Shdh jawdni mdne,^ 
Karm hare tdn mainun jdncy 
Terid’ii ditidn Inhh Jcarotdny 
Tere wieh darhdr jo dwe^ 

ApntdV' man didn murdddn pdwe* 
Teridn ditidif etc. 


8 . hkdHov 


If the living (ever-living) Sh&h 
Mad&r sways bis head in an 
emotional trance or a hysterical 
woman falls into a trance^ I 
shall live. 

Thy (Sh4h Maddr^s) countenance 
is beaming with the (heavenly) 
light and thou oonverseth with 
God.^ ^ 

BullAn ShAh. 

May^st thou, O Bulldn Sh4h,^ive 
long. If thou lookest kinjfllf 
on my condition, thou wilt 
come and know’^of me. Thou 
hast blessed me with a myriad 
favours. . He who appears be- 
fore thee {lit», in thy darbdr) 
attains his heart’s desires. 
in Bana Banoi. 


Pir Banna jl maiif arz Jeardn tere 
agey 

Sab duLidn nun pdk jo 
Kardd rati dtr na Idge 
Jinndii bhutdn nun dur tun Tcardd 
Jot teri oh sahne Idge 
Pir hannd. 


To thee, O Pir Bannaji, I present 
my appeal. Thou purifiest all 
who have lost heart and this 
thou does without the least 
delay. Thou drivest away (all) 
jinns and evil-spirits who flee 
in fear of thy glory. ^ 


4. [a) A Tcdfi op MiAn Ala Bakhsh Ganoohi, 


Mere peshwd Ala Bakhsh Pesh%m~ 
Mahbub^i-Khudd Mdm{i,n Ala 
. Bakhsh Peshwd 
Meie Sdkib-t-- Aulid Ala Bakhsh 
Peshwd 

l)oii pdk karo mere Al% Bakhsh 
Peshwd, 


On thou my Leader ! Thou Ala 
Bakhsh, Peshwd ! Thou art 
beloved of God and art pro- 
tected by his peace.* Thou 
art protected by and beloved of 
God I Thou Ala Bf^khsb, 
Peshwal who art the best *of 
saints ! May^st thou purify my 
deli. 


1 The original ia T$rd mauld ndl qardr, which may be translated, * thou reposeth in 
peace in God \ Qardr means ' repose in peace.' But it is also explained to mean ‘ Teid 
hdten khuddae hstlhain \ * thou boldest conversation with God*. 

* The original is Jot teri oh sahne Idge, which is thus explained, woh tere Jalwd ho 
hmrddshi karne lag jdte hain, meaning * they gradually bear thy gkry.* But it is also 
OKplainedto mean, Terejdws se khmfkhdkar dauf jdte hain, which is the translation 


given above. 

^ MAnidn is explained as Khnda he amdn ee 

God'. 


mahfua, or ^ protected by the psaoe of 
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4 (i). Anothiib kdfi 07 rCHB sihb. 


6 ^ 


MdmA'o Aim BMsh pdii kd bird 
Idwdn tere pdB. 

Je. tdn kapron kd jord manger^^ 
darzi buldwdn tore pda 

Je Mdmdn Ala Bakhah dddh pare 
niujh ae mdnge, 

Ralwdf ko buldwdn ihat iete pda. 

Ja Mdmun Ala Bakhah pdn bird 
mdngey 

Main panwdri ko butdnodn fauran 


O Ala Bakhehl May 

I bring to thee pdn bird. If 
thou needest clothes, I 'will 
call the tailor to thee. If thou 
wishest to have milk and perd, 
I will forthwith call the oon- 
feationer to thee. If thou 
desiroftt pdn, I will at once call 
the panwdxi to thee. 


tere pda, 

5 (a). Another kdfi op Bulla^ ShXh (to whose tomb it is addressed). 


To thee^ O Pfr ! I will come if 
thou givest me my hearths 
desire. The four walls of thy 
house are studded with pearls, 
and lamps are lit on thy tomb. 
The water of the well pf thy 
house is exceedingly cool and 
peacocks sing in thy garden, 
and thy enclosure walls are very 
wide. Thou art owner (pro- 
tector) of good and bad ac- 
tions. 

5 (S). Another OF BtiLL^N ShAh. 

Bulldri Shah jawdni mdne, , May^st thou, Bull4n Shah, ad" 


Tdn main dwdn tere pird, 

Bek murdddn tun man didn pird 
Tofl eJiahdf diwdri aaridnwdltj 
TeH qabar te j ale chardg pird. 
%dn, main etc. 

KhdM teri thandi pird, 

Ter a bdgin holnn mof pird- 
Tati ehahdr diwdri ktuli pird 
Tere hath with addi pird. 

Tdn main etc. 


Hun bdhuren tdn jdndn. 
Teridn lakh karoran ditidn. 
Midn fazal karen tdn jdndn 


vaiice in years. If thou art 
kind to me and fulfillest my 
desire, I shall know that thou 
art a true saint. Thy favours 
and boons are given in myriads, 
I will have faith in thee if thou 
dost kindness unto me. 

6. A kdfi OF Qhaus Azam, KrAn Pir op Baghdad. 


Manad karat auJch charan tihdre 
Meri murdddn paraau pidre 
Jo auhh dwe ao phal pdwe 
Ghau^a Nabi ke lag e pidre. 
Manad karat etc. 


Bkdh Mad dr main diwdni dekho, 
Shdh Maddr main diwdni, 

Pird tere dwan de qurbdn, tdn tdn 
roahan dohin jahdntn 
Kdld bakrd aawd man dfd deo ahd^ 
hdn mihmdni, 

Shdh Maddr main diwdni, dekho 
Shdh Maddr mai^ diwdni. 


O thou, who fulfillest my desire 
I pray to thee on my knees. 
He who oometh to thee with 
a desire secures it and is be- 
loved by Ghauns Nabi (a 
saint). 

7 (a). Another kd/i of Sh^h MadAr. 


See, O Shah Maddr ! l am mad with 
love for thee, O saint I If thou 
oomest (to me), I will sacrifice 
myself to thee. Thy name is 
a light in this and the next 
world. If thou oomest, I will 
offer a black goat and 
maunds of flour for a feast to 
the saint. See, O Sh&h Maddr 1 
1 am mad with love of thee* 



diS Songs of 

7 (fi). AiTOTHBB OF THB SAMB. 


Ound Uydi mdla% plivlon hd sihrd, 
M Midn tere sir ho muhdrah, 

Ap Midn ji ne hangand handhdyd, 
N^r kd hatnd aitg lagdyd 
fdj Icnldh sir ehhaiar iJinldyd 
Aj hanrd tere sir ho mtihdrah. 

Aj Midn etc. 


The flower-gfirl has brought ga^r 
lands of flowers. I congratu- 
late thy head, O M i4n ! to-day. 
The Midn has his (left) wrist 
encircled with a bracelet and 
his body^ besmeared with 
hatnd. 1 congratulate thy 
head, O bridegroom ! thou who 
hast a crown and a cap on thy 
head and an umbrella over it. 


B. — The THouauTs of the Mi^n . 

1 . Khialat 2 MfiN ; fdg Kalian Aiman, 


Kind a Skdh Madar, 

Allah hine dundd. dehhid ? 
Maddr ni Maddr. 

Kile ghore wdld^ 

Sabsf doshdle todld, 
Bhnhtdn faujdn wdld, 
Kine dnndd dehhid, 

Zinda Shdh Maddr. 


Has anybody seen the living 
(ever-living) Shah Maddr com- 
ing ? Shdh Maddr has a blue 
horse to ride and a green shawl 
to wear. His retainers are very 
handsome. Has anybody seen 
him? * 


2. Another s( 
Beta hanne hide ji merd herd 
idmnd 

Tdridtt dendn aukht meld ji main 
Sat war semidn mnshkil karde didn. 
Tdridn dendn etc. 

P%iUdn de hdran Uulo semart 
mdiydn^ 

Man didn murdddn mere pir ne 
pujdigdo . 

Muskktl kar de dsdn. 

Tdridn derid. 

3. Another song 
Kar uazar mehar di ji 
Mirdn, ;i Mirdn 
Main tain par hdri*sadqe hiti 
qtcrbdn Mirdn 

Kar nazar mehar di ji Mirdn. 

Khial II. 

Mainun hdl Mirdn dd dastn ? 
Mainun hdl Mirdn dd, etc. 

Ohdr diwart jhurmai wdli wich 
Mi rdndi chauhh mdi be. 

Mainun hd\ Mirdn dd dastn etc. 

^ Meaniag thereby that tho Hia« baa bej 
This Hong is sang at we Idiiig wh‘3ri l-ho 

*A hdf( is sang hy faqlrt with regaid to 

mast be tiing at its proper time. 


u : SAME rdg. 

Oh Midn ! let the ship of my life 
sail to the did, i,e., let all my 
dilliculties be removed. I have 
invoked thee in the time of my 
distress. Mayst thou remove 
my dilliculties ! O generous 
one, women worship thee for 
sons. I have attained my 
hearths desire by the grace of 
my Fir. 

rdg Bihdg tar tin. 

Be kind unto me, O Mirdnji (an- 
other name of the Pir). I 
sacrifice myself to thee. Be 
thou kind unto me. 

Bihdg tar tin. 

Tell me in what state is Mirdnji ? 
The four walls of Mtrdnji's 
house are shaded with rows of 
trees and he has a seat in the 
house (This refrain is re- 
peated.) 

meared his body with the light of God 
rl bring s garlands of Rowers. ^ ^ 

bhe tlui e of the day or night. A khidt 





Songs of 


1 ) 




Nat nan dd chald adtiun de 
gaydy main tvdri ho Mirdn 
liaindn etc. 

Lat pot chird re^ 

Kcsarid hdndhi ghungliat 
main knch hah gayd. 

Main wdri haiin Mirdn 
Naindn dd eh did sdnun 
de gayn etc. 


0 ) 


5. A hdfi OF ShXe Mad-^r : Bag Manji, 
Mirdn de ri Sndh ji de ri, 

Shdh Maddr de re. 

Alheld banrd Mirdn de re. 

Mirdn M majlns khdb ham 
haiy pdnch phdngal pde re. 

Mirdn de re etc. 


(3) 


(4) 


(0 


Zindd ^hdh Maddr 
Merd Mi tan dundd dekhdt 
hai Maddr ^ hai, 

Maddr nt nddhar^ 

Merd Mirdn dundd dekhd, 
Shdh Maddr ^ iendn Chann- 
ktdn bhardi 
Nur hharid did dr y Mera 
Mirdn dttndd dekhd. 


0. Ktttal Kanhra 


Ala alhelnrian — Ala alhelaridn 
Meii Shdh lari 
Bkig gaiydn mhidn chtinaridrt. 
Main ckuli p'ld hdgh tamdshcy 
hhig gaiydn sdhidn chu- 
narid/n, 

Ala alhelaiidn etc. 


(a) 


Shdh Maddr he darbdr men 
khele 6 hdh Parly ohdidn kasum- 
haridn cholaridn re, bdhin 
chute hare rt, meri Shdh Pari. 

Shdh Maddr etc. 


Chauki hharnd. 


Mfr&nji has come! ShWiji 
has come ! Shdh Mad&r has 
come! (These three names 
are identical.) The giver of 
desires, the bridegroom, the 
one devoid of care has come. 
His assembly is brilliant and 
a garland of flowers- has been 
placed round his neck. 

(2) Mira 931 has made me rest- 
less by the winking of his 
eyes. I sacrifice myself on 
tneej O Miranji ! His head- 
dress is dishevelled and it is 
of saffron colour. He has 
playfully whispered some- 
thing to me in a language 
half concealed. I devote 
myself for thee, Oh ! 
Miranji ! there is meaning 
in his playful glance. 

(B) Oh living (ever-living) Shfih 
Madar I I have seen my 
Mird^ coming. He is Madfir ; 
He is Maddr I (my) deli- 
verer. 

(4) Oh Shdh Maddr ! I am wait- 
ing for thee.^ Thy coun- 
tenance is beaming with the 
light of God. Has anybod y 
seen my Mirdn 31 coming r 
(Here follows the refrain.) 
rag Bihi, 


(1) 


(2) 


Oh my God I The Bibidn 
[i,e,y Shah Pari and others), 
are free from care and all 
control. Oh my Shah Pari I 
Thy red-coloured dopatfa 
tbody-?heet) is wet. 1 am 
going to witness amusement 
in the garden of my beloved, 
f^hah Pari, who is attired in 
a choli (petticoat) dyed with 
kasmnbha and who wears 
green glass bangles [ekdrU) 
round her wrist, is swaying 
her head to and fro in a 
frenzy in the Darbdr of Shdh 
Maddr. 

When women have made vows to saints and their vow* are fal* 
filled, they repair ta the saint’s residence and sit there for a day and a nights This is 
ehauhi hharnd, The Bhardis or priests of Sakhi Sarwar derive their name from 
tula rite. 
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III. 

The most remarkable fact about this cult of M(dn«Qibf is that it 
has been so completely Muhammadanized, and it is suggested (1., 3 
abo7e) that this cult was introduced into India after Akbar’s time^ 
t\e. after that ruler had attempted to found a new religion amalga- 
mating all the creeds of his empire. On the other hand, it is clearly 
connected with the famous shrine of Shaikh Miller, the founder 
of the M&ler Kotla State in the Punjab. There a similar cult exists, 
an account of which is given in the Gazetteer of that State. It 
might be imagined that the cult is a mere adaptation of a Hindu 
myth, but this is by no means certain, and it is quite possible that it is 
an importation of pure Muhammadan mysticism : — 

Shaikh Sair-ud-Bin. — Shaikh Sadr-ud-Din, the founder of the 
MAler Kojla ruling family, flourished during the reign of Bahlol 

Lodhi, who gave him his daughter in marriage in 1454f.^ Commonly 
styled Hazrat Shaikh, Sadr-ud-Din or Sadr Jah4o left Dariban, his 
birth-place in Afghinist&n, and settled at Maler on an old branch of the 
Sutlej. An aged, Musalman woman, named M41i, became his first 
follower and from her M4ler takes its name. Prom the princess are 
descended the keepers of the shrine while the Naw4bs of M41er Kotla are 
descended from a Riljpdtni whom the Shaikh also married. His shrine, 
surrounded by four walls believed to have been built by genii in one 
night, lies in Miler. His fair, held on the first Thursday of every lunar 
month, is largely attended by Hindus and Muhammadans from the State 
as well as from distant places. Various offerings are made; such as 
horses, donkeys, cows, buffaloes, goats, fowls, clothes, money, grain of 
all kinds, food (especially sweet bread and that cooked in a frying pan) 
etc. Of these offerings the khalifa, a descendant of the Shaikh, takes 
elephants, horses, donkeys, completf^ suits of clothes and rupees, while all 
other offerings are taken as of right by the majdwars. People of all 
castes have great faith in Hazrat Shaikh. No marriage is considered 
blessed unless the bridegroom attend the shrine and sal dm to it imme- 
diately after donning the wedding wreath and before leaving for his 
bride's home. Women believe that all worldly desires are fulfilled by 
the Shaikh.^ To gain any wish they vow to make a specified offering to 
the shtine in case it is realised. They often perform the ceremony 
called ^ Hazrat Shaikh ki chauki\ Sometimes they keep a wake the whole 
night and employ •a mirdsan who sings songs, especially eulogies of the 
Shaikh, and sometimes play the chaukim the daytime. The woman 
who is to do this, bathes, puts on the best new clothes she can get and 
sits on the bare ground with other women round her. The mirdsan beats 
her drum and sings the Shaikh's praises. At first the woman sits silent 
with her head lowered and then begins to roll her head with hair dis • 
bevelled. Then the mirdsan sings more vigorously, generally repeating 
over and over again the part of the song at which the woman showed the 
first signs of having fallen under the Shaikh's influence. In a few 
moments the Shaikh expresses through the woman what he wants of her 
aud what she must do for him and where. After this all the women 
round her question her and receive her responses. She then attends th 

» Juft at trsdltion says Adliam PiMjfr married the Klo^e daughter. 
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flhrizi^ ai|4 piBNrS somathi^ according to ber proinice. In Je|li and 
about the time of the Namfini fair^ on the Je(h sudi, the attendance 
at the fair of Haziut Shaikh is very large^ people of all creeds and ages 
and of both sexes being attracted to it from long distances. 

A curioas parallel to the cult of Mf&^i-Bfbi is afforded by that of 
Sfndhu Blr who, like the Mf&n, has three pairs of attendant goddesses, 
vi». Rdri and Briri, Ch^hri and Cnhatrahri, all worshipped in 
Chamba, and Andla and Sandla who are worshipp^ in the hills. The 
goddess Bharradni of Barmaiir, in Chamba, is also associated with 
Sfndhu* The cult of Mi4n-Bibi is probably of phathic origin, though 
such a theory cannot be definitely, proved. The parallel afforded by 
Sfndhu^B pairs of wives is, however, too striking to be accidental. 
Sindhu is certainly a god of fertility adored by all the seven ^ Bandspati 
Mothers ^ who are goddesses of vegetation. But he is also Mord of 
metals \ Lohfin PAl, of the earth, Bhumi P41, and of chains, as Sauglm 
P41. As the last-named he has with him always a chain and his 
votaries also keep one at their homes. Sindhu 13ir affects mountainous 
regions generally and is even said to be widely worshipped in Lihul. 
He becomes enamoured of fair maidens and they dance with him. But 
he has small ears or none at all, and often carries a broom on his back. 
He wears a cotton girdle though the rest of his costume is like that of 
Gaddi or shepherd and when not whistling he makes the sound chittd 
ehhu which shepherds use when grazing their sheep, resting or fa- 
tigued. Indeed he is also called Laknu Gadetu or ‘ Lukhna the Gaddi 
youth \ with whom Gaddi maidens fall in love.i 

A NOTE ON T^AIAT. 

‘ Baiaf, ha^ or ^sale ^ of self, denoting ^ one should give up on 6*^8 own 
desires and submit wholly to the will of him to wliom one sells onesell / 
To make haiat implies faithful obedience as set forth in the Holy Quran 
and the doctrines inculcated by the Prophet as well as by the acts of 
his Caliphs. 

The haiat made at the hands of Prophets and the appointed ones 
of God is made solely with a view to attain to piety. God said to His 
Prophet Muhammad — 

Those who pledge their faith to thee pledge it to God, the hand 
of God is over their hands — -hence whoever shall l)reak his oath will 
suffer for it and whoever shall perform what he covenanted with God to 
him He will give a great reward.** 

In the Chapter called mu.nfahiua (Examination or Trial) God ad- 
dresses His Prophet thu^ : — 

" O Prophet when believing women come unto thee and make 
baiat that they shall not confuse anyone with God, nor steal, nor com- 
mit fornication, nor kill their children, nor come with a calumny which 
they (the women) have forged in front of their hand*? and feet, nor be 
disobedient to thee in doing good things ; take their pledge and pray to 
God to forgive their sins — God is prepared to forgive and is merci- 
ful/** 

^ Por a song to Sfndhu B£r soo/adtsa AntiqmryM 1900. 

» VsTfO lO’-Chapter Patah (Victory) of the Qurdn* 
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The LegenSnj D4lld Bhaifi. 

It is mentioned in the Sdhih Bokhdri in the conditions'on which 
Im&m should accept a pledge that Ismail, son of Abu Obais, 
«aid that he had been told by Imdm Mdlik, who was told by Yahya, son 
of Said Ansdri, who was told by Ibada, son of Wali’d, who was told by 
his father, who in liis turn was told by his father Saint Abada that : — 
We pledged our faith to the Prophet to bey his orders in prosperity and 
in suffering, to acknowledge the supremacy of him who should be nt for 
it and not to dispute with him — that we should adhere to what is right 
wherever we lived — that we should tell tlie truth and that in God's 
path we should not fear the reproach of any persecutor. We were told 
by Abdulla, son of Yusaf, who was told by Imam Malik, who was told 
by Abdulla, son of Dindv, who was told by Abdulla, son of Umar, that 
when we pledged our faitli to tlie Prophet that we would obey his orders 
ho said : ^ Say so far as may be possible ' " 

Baiat should be made thus : — If the one who makes it is a man he 
who accepts his pledge should take his hands in his own and recite the 
words pertaining to biioft and the other who makes the iaiat should 
repeat them \ after the repetition of the baiat the Imdm, i e., the 
receiver ot the pledge, and those present should pray for the stability 
of the faith of the pledger. If the plighter of faith be a woman an oral 
pledge is taken from her — but her hand is not touched —as is described in 
the Sdhih Bohhdri regarding Hazrat (holy) Alsha that the Prophet 
received oral pledges from women in accordance with the mimiahina. 
The Prophet's hand touched no woman save his own wives. IJ^t now- 
a-days some receive the pledge from a woman by holding a cloth which 
is also held by her 


LEGEND OF DULLA BHATTf. 

Akotment, 

Dull& or DullA, son of Farid Khan, is a Bhatti Rajput of the Sandal 
B4r or Sandalwal. He goes to Naina Bas village to enjoy the phdg 
festival in the Holi and during his absence Jaldl-ud-Din, his uncle, 
goes to Akbar, the Mughal emperor, to inform him that DullA is a 
highwayman. 1'he emperor deputes Mirzas Ala ud-Din and Zi^i-ud-Din 
to seize Dulla. Ala-ud-Din goes to the Sandalwal with 12,000 men 
Nuramde, Dulla's wife, dreams that her golden bedstead is broken and 
interprets this omen to mean that Dulla's misdeeds Avill end in 
disaster. But her mother-in-law boasts of Dulla's strength. A Dogar 
woman announces that during Dulla's absence the imperial troops are 
advancing to the attack. She borrows the five garments of Dulla's 
wife and goes among the soldiery hawking curds. Ala-ud-Din wants 
to buy some and puts bis finger into the jar to taste the curds, where- 
upon the Dogari grips bis arm Avith such strength that he cannot make 
her let go. The Mirza, in admiration of her physique, offers to make 
her his chief wife — he has 360 already —and mounts her on his horse. 
On the road she borrows his sword, on the pretence that she will 
chase deer, and plunges it into his heart. She carries off his five 
garments to Dtilla's mother. Zia-ud-Din, the murdered Mirza's brother, 
bearing of his death lays waste the Sandalwal. Nurd, Ddlld's son, 



'The Legend of BdUd BhatH. 

rejecting his teachei-’s advice to flee, demands his father’s sword from 
hiB grandmother. Ignoring his mother^s entreaty that he will save 
liimself he takes the sword and kills 25 of his opponents, but his sword 
breaking he is captured, and all his relatives with him. His younger 
sister begs Jalal-ud-Din to efPect her release, but he basely refuses. 
Ddlla^s wife now sends a mirdsi with a letter to Ddlld imploring 
aid. Ddlla immediately attacks the Imperial troops and rescues his 
son, with the others. He is about to put Zia-ud-Din to death when 
his mother intercedes, saying he will dishonour her by the murder, 
hut, disregarding her prayers, Ddll4 smites the Mirza on the mouth 
and knocks out hie teetL 

The following songs and ballads are inserted here for the sake of 
the light which they cast on Punjab ways of thought and the relations 
which exist between the various creeds and castes. The Tale of Mirza 
and Sahibdn is peculiarly rich in omens : — 

Qism Dulld Bhafti lldjpM sdkin mauzu Sandahvdl^ ya Sandal Bdr 

Jangal^ mutallaqa Zilla Montgomery, 

Ahbar Shah hddshdh he zamdna men Build Bhatfi Rdjpdt thd, 

Ltjie ndm^ Bahh led, hardega hdtn par. 

^ Qissj. . 

1 , Chanda ki hairi hddJi, machhU h^. hairi jal : 

Bandd Id bairQ,n maut hai, neht he din char, 

2. Marddn nun badidn lihhdi, lohdn nun td*u : 

Mirgd% nun dhupdn lihhdiy surdn ho Idle glid*u. 

3. Sukh 86 soyi sej par supnd dgyd rat, 

Sowarn palang marhid, fdte ohdron sdl,^ 

4. Mdihe hi hindi bhiin pari, meri nau bal khdgad ndth, 

Ohurd phutd hdthi ddut kdj phtkd pard siihdg, 

5 , Gk>ire dwen tliumahde, karde mdro mar, 

Kid Build teid qaid men, luijd Sandahodl : 

6 , * Sds ! Yih badlydn hain hurt r 

JaWJB LaDDHBT WALIBA BVLLA AZ BaHU : — 

Boll Laddhi: Kya kahe P sunle hahur bat : ' 

Gidrl ne jdye pinch sat, main shihni ne jdyd ek ; 

. 8 . Jad mera Sher dhnriktd kartd mdro mar ! 

Faujdn bddshdhi bhdgjdn, murke nd leti adm^ 

Baev sas se kaeti eai : — 

9 . Bole Nuramde : “ Kya kahe ? sunle sdsu, hat : 

Kid chordn he mdmla, kid jhufo kd ^aithdr ? 

10 . Jaisd Build tun jand, aisa jane^ nd ho : 

Bdt nachdwe kanchant, din men khele Mkdr. 

) Lit. the horizontal pieces, chtU, not the legs. The breaking of a bed is alwayp 
regarded as a disastrous omen, an I tli-i ovorturuiug of a bed under a sleeping man is a 
favourite way i f inauifosfciug divine or saintly displeasu re against him. 
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11 , BMt fv$ri Hidfi bhlgjd^ hatnio nd lejd $dth. 

Ai Bds ri. Tu barjle pit ko, badiyd^ hain biri 

KdLAU DOGrAHI AZ WALIDA DuiLA 

12« Bole Mas to Dogari: ** Sunle^ Laddhi bdt ! 

Pdnoho Id de kapre^ sold Idde singdr 

13. Pdnoho pahne kapte^ hharWe sold singdr. 

Sir dhar mafhl dddh K, dwe lashhar darmiydn. 

14. Dahi dahi pikdrtf lashkar he darmiydn : 

Dahi mdngi Mirza *Ald*ud^din : ** Maindn thora dahi de chakh^e 

15. Bharke ingli chakh dd pahinchd pakrd jd*e, 

Gud budht gud hudh kyd hare P Sidhi hoU bol ! 

16. Mdrungi lapevd khenchke, tore battis jhar jdenge ddnt : 

Dekhd nahtn DuUd Rdjpdt kdP Terd lashkar dun lutwd*e^ 

17. Bhald chdhe^ derd ufhd le^ nahin lashkar din lutwd*e 

Bole Mirza : “ Kyd kahe ? Sunle, Masto^ bdt ! 

18. Ua Build ke kyd hare P sang hamdre ohaly 
Begamdt tin sau sdfh, sab ki kariiii sirdar. 

19. Sone men kardun chamakdiy sa ng hamdre chah 
Matki chafki phovdoy ohathle ghoTe parT 

20. Pakar bdnh bifhdlaiy pare BehU ke rdh. 

Dekh sir at ko ro pariy Mirza kare jawdb. 

21. Je kafdrd mere hdth doy mirgdn ko mdrin jd, 

Sitke kafdrd Pogari ne bdhdid Miiza ke kalje mdnk, 

22. Pdnchon liye kaprsy pdnohon Uye hathydr : 

QhoVd jord leUdy dwe SandalwdL 

^3. Ohofd Iddia thdn se, Laddhi se kari saldm : — 

^Ibdrat, Mirza ^Ald^ud-din jab mdrdgydy to bhdi Mirza Zid-ud*dln 
ne sundy to woh Sandalwdl ko lifne lagd. 

24. Dim aur Bhdf lifiyo dete habit auntPe. 

Khdsi kanchani liftyOy lufgyd mdl hawdl, 

25. Bille kd chdchd lifiyey lufgyd mdl hawdly 
Mauli kaldli lifiyey dende phil shardb, 

26. Bole Midnji : Kya kahe P Sunle Nure bdt ! 

Jd hefOy hhdgjdy nahin parjd hddshdh ki qaid.'* 

27. Joy Qdziy main hhdgjdiny kul ko dwe Idj. 

Ohalke Nird dindd dwe mahldn ke man : 

28. Hdth hdndh karin hentiy dddiy sabko merd sdt saldmy 
Mainin midn kd khandd dnde pahunchin faujon darmiydn 

29. Bole Laddhi : ** Kyd kahe P Sunle, befe, bdt ! 

Jdy hefe mere, bhdgjd, nahin parja bddshdh ki qaid 

SO. “ JOy dddiy main bhdgjdin, mere kul ko dwe Idj 
AUd^ se site misfi, dwe dehori fd bdrm 
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51 *"; ^^acTichts jawdndn ho hdfdd hdfe Mughal Pafhin^ 

Amur 86 hhandd tdfgyd^ lohe ne dedi hS/r* 

^ 32, Bir 86 cMra tdrhe da^i mushhdn hdndh^ 

Ndrd pargyd qaid men, pafgya hddshdh M qaid^ 

33. Nuramde Phulamde hdnd hogai, pargayi hddshdh U qaid : 

Mdid Laddhi handhgayi, pargayi, hddshdh M qaid : 

34. Phipphi BhamaSh landhgayi, pargayi hddshdh M qaid : 

Beti Balemo handhgayi, midn hahti P 

35. Bole Balemo : Kya hahe P Sunle, dddd Jaldl Bin, hdt ! 

Bdndi harhe chhdrd, hungi ddman gir. 

36. Bddshdh hi qaid men fvm pari, poti, mere ghi he hali chirdgh '' 

** Dddd, tuhhm Udjpdt hd nahin hai, hist bdndi led jdmP* 

37. Jb jiti murhe dgayi, ddngi hhdl hadhete ! ” 

(Tdjiye ndm Ttnh hd, hardegd herd pdr !) 

3P. Bole Ndramdo : Ryd hahe P Sunle, mirdsi, hdt ! 

Le partodna pahfhichiye, jdye Naind hdsV 

39. Oharlind ho, turn, chavh chalo, lutgayi Sandalwdh ** 

Le parwdna mirdsi ne jd did Ddlld he hath, 

40. Bole Dulld : “ Kyd hahe P Sunlo, jawdnon, hdt ! 

Jhatd jhat hdthi pargaH, handhgai sone he zin*^ 

41. Le dohdgli pasne dwen lashkar darmiydn, 

Lashhar hdje misri karte mdro mdr, 

42. Faujdn Bhdli hi hhdgjdn, hhdge Mughal Pathdn, 

‘ Bole Ndra : Kya hahe P ^unle, midn, meri hdt ! 

43. Zara mushhdn hholde, dekhle Ndre he hdth. 

Jhfitd jha t mdslikdn hhulgayi, ghorf. hd h(.d sowdr, 

44. Lashhar hdj'e misri, harte mdro mdr, 

OhalJce Ziyd^ud^din awtd dwe Laddhi he pds : 

45. Betd Icarht hachdle, main hungd ddmangir / 
line men DtUld pahunchgyd, dwe mdtd he pds : 

46. “ Ban hd chor hatdde, Mdtd, sach ha td ! 

Betd ran hd dhor hhdggyd : paluincha Delhi darmiydn ** 

47. Boh Mirza : *' Kya hahe ? Sunle, mdtd, hdt I 
Betdhirhe hachdle terd hdngd ddmangir P 

« 18. Bole Laddhi ? ** Bun, held Dulld, hdt ! 

Jo id usho mdrta, meri hcitbis dhdr hardmP 
9, Mdrd lepevd hhenchhe Mirza he hattis jha^gaye ddnt, 

Misri Taltvar. 

Build BdjpM held Farid KMn rahnewdla Sandalwdh id thd. 
Mauza ^aind Bds men Holt id phag ihelne ^idhud thd, B^dd nske 
jdne ie usJee ehdehd Jaldl ! )in *Akbar hddshdh Bel/d ie pds gid and 
idkar farydd kart h Build muidfaron io Idt letd hai, Bddshdh ne 
Mirza ^Ald^ud- in wa Zid-nd-dtu ho hhejd ke Dulld ho pakaf Ido 
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MifSfd hdfd hazdf fauj lehdf Sandalwdl meri ayd* THh rcM fdj' ko 
Ndramde DulUhiidri ne supnd dehha, ki sowarn palang Hi 
loA apni Be yeh halid ki yeh hdi buH hoH baiy tera hefa muedf-^ 
ton ho Mtta hat : eds tie kaha ki mene apna beta aha jana hai ki 
mdnind Shair ke hai, Bogri /juwdhn Build ki man ke pds di, us se Build kl 
min ne kaha kt merd helc^i^ahan mavjdd nahin hat. Badshahtfauj larne ko 
dyi hai kiya kardn. I)oyft''guwdlan ne kahd ki apni laliu kepdneho kapre 
mujhe dede men lashkar ki khahar ldun» Woh kapre pahankar dahi k% 
hdndi sir par rakh k ir ^auj BddshaU men dahihechne ko dyi aur laehkar 
ke darmiydn dn kar kahd ki aisa koi hai ki jo meri dahi mol le. Mirza 
^Ald-ud-din ne dahi mdngtjah woh lehar gayi Mirza ne ungli dahi men 
lhar kar ziihdn se lagani chdhi thiki Bogri ne Mirzn kd hdth pakat liyn 
aur wuh is qadr taqat rakhii thi Mirza ne hnreh and chdha ki hdth 
ehhtiTdldn magar nahin chhnra saka. Mirza ne apne dll men kahd ki agar 
isko men apne ghar lejddn aur is se Idlhaehe pnida honge to nihdyai 
zorawar honge. Mirza ne ns se kahd td mere sdth chal, meri tin sau 
sdth begamdt hahiy nnpar sirddr tnjh ko kordnga. Woh uske sqth hcU, 
rdstah men mug ghds chug rahe the. Mirza ki surat ko dekh kar 
fopari- Mirza ne puchha kis waste roti haiy nsne kaha ki mere 
pds hathidr hoia to unko •niarli : main aksar shikdr khela karii hdn. 
Mirza ne apna khanda usko dediya^ us ne qabd pakat Mirza ke khania 
mdrd woh mar gay a aur Mirza ke pdnehon kapte lekar Build ki mdn ke 
pds dyi. 

Ziyd»ud-din Mirza ^ Ald-ud-din ke hhdd ne yih 'idl sunuy usne hdz&r 
men Idt lagddi, Midnji ke yahdn Build kd hetd Surd ndm parhtdvhd* 
Miinii 'ne us se kahd ki hhdgjdy usne kahd hi merd kdm bhdgne ka 
nahin haiy meri kul ko ld\ awe, Miydn]ike pds s^' apne mahlon men dyd, 
apni dddi .sehdfh fovkar kahd ki merd sat saldm hai, miydn kd khanda 
dedo. Man ne kahd ki beta td hhdgia nalin to Iddshdh ki quid men 
parjdwegay usne kahd ki jo main bhgig jddnga to kul ko Idj lagegi 
%ur talwdr lekar paccHs jawdn mare, Amar se khanda tutgayay tab 
Ziyd-ud-dinne girattdrkarUya aiir uski mnshkdn hdndhin aur uski do- 
no mdn ko giraftdr karliyd aur uski phApht ko giraftdr karliifd aur 
uskibhain ko giraftdr kar Ityd, Woh larkt Jaldldin se kahne lagi ki 
ddda mujko qaid se chhurdoy usne kahd ki main nahin chhurduioga, Bdlld 
ki zojah ne parwdna Ukh kar Mirdsi ko diya ki yeh Oulld ke pas lejdo, 
Woh parwdna lekar gaya aur Dnlldjhat pat agaya aur hddshdhi fauiho 
mdrne laga aur apni bete kl mushkdn kholdi aur Mirzo Ziyd-ud-din ke 
mdrne ko ckala, Zid-nd-din D»lld ki man he pds ayd aur us sepandh 
mdngiyUS neapriehetese kaha, jo tu tsho mdregamerd dudh tere par 
hardm hai, usne eh tamdncha aisa Mirza he mdrd ki Mirza ke batU 
ddnt tdt gaye. 

Transiation. 

Ihe story of Build, the Bhatii Rdjput, who dwelt in Sandalwdl 
tillage or in the Sandal Bar, a steppe adjoining the 
Montgomery District. 

In the time of the emperor Akbar there lived one a Bhatti 

RijpAt. Take the name of the Lord, He will grant victory.^ 

Literally, will bear tbe boat across. 
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The jjegend of l>Mi Bhatfi. 

Story. 

1 . The cloud is the enemy of the moon, and the net of the? 
fish : 

Man^s enemy is death, and his days of doing good but a few 
four). 

3. Trouble is the lot of Man, and often is the iron plunged into 
the fire : 

The sun is the lot of the deer, and wounds are a heroes lot. 

Song. 

Dulld's wife : — 

3. I was asleep on my bed at ease, when last night I had a 
dream, 

My golden bed creaked and its four legs broke. 

4‘. My frontlet fell to the ground and my nose-ring twisted 
badly, ^ 

My ivory wristlets broke, and my wedded happiness turned to 
sadness. 

6. The horse came galloping rapidly ; 

Ddlla has been captured, and the Sandal Bdr been raided 
(She moralises on her dream : — ) 

6. Oh mother-in law ! These deeds (of Dulld) are indeed evil/^ 
Reply of Duild^s mother, Laddhi, to her daughter-in-law r— 

7. '^Said Laddhi : what sayest thou, listen, daughter-in-law ! 

The jackal had a litter of five or seven, I, the lioness, brought 

forth one only/'^ 

8-. When my lion roars, he shouts : ‘ Kill I kill ! ' 

The king^s ioice^ flee and do not turn to take breath. 

The daughter-in-law says to her mother-in-law 

9. Siiid Nuramde : What sayest thou, listen, mother-in-law. 

Why dost thou boast of a robber's and a liar's deeds ? 

10. May no one bear a son like Dulld : 

By night he holds a dance of courtezans, by day he hunts 
(t.e.f he robs). 

11. In trouble he flees away and takes not us with him, 

O good mother, admonish thy son, his deeds are indeed evil.'^ * 

The Pogar's wife speaks : — 

] 3. Said Masto Dogari ; listen, Laddhi, to me, 

Bring the five rpbes and sixteen ornaments.'^ 

' Literally, nine times. 

^ This is part of the dream. 

• Cf. verse 6 above. 
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18* She put on the five robes and bedecked herself with the six- 
teen ornaments* 

Putting a pot of milk on her head she went in among the troops. 

14 . She hawked her curds among the troops. 

Mirza Ald-ud^Din asked for a curd, he said give me a little 
to taste 1 

15. Taking it up with his fingers he tasted it. She grasped his 

arm and said : 

Why dost thou talk nonsense ? Talk plain sense. 

16. I will buffet you, and all your thirty-two teeth will fall out : 
Hast thou not seen Ddlld Eajput, 

17. If you wish for your own good, strike your camp, else, I 

will have it plundered. 

Said the Mirza, What sayest thou ? Hearken Masto ! 

18. What wilt thou do with thy Dulld ? Come with me. 

I have three hundred and sixty ladies, of all will I make 
thee queen (mistress). 

19. I will make thee glitter with gold. Come with me. 

Break the jar, and mount my steed. 

20. Grasping her arm he placed her in the saddle, and took the 

Delhi road. 

Looking in his face .she felt a-weeping and the Mirza inquired 
the cause. 

(The Dogri replied) — * 

21. If thou wilt give me your dagger, I will go and kill deer.''^ 

Drawing the d ‘gger she, the Dogri, thrust it into the 
Mirza^s heart. 

22. She took the five robes and the five weapons. 

Taking his horse and his garments she came to Sandal w&l. 

28. She tethered the horse in the stable and greeted Laddhi, 

When Mirza Ala-ud'Din had been killed his brother Mirzu 
Zid-ud'Dm heard of it. He began to ravage the Sandal 
B^ir: — 

Verses, 

24. He plundered the Ddm and the Bhat ; they chanted verses. 

He plundered the chief prostitutes, goods and chattels. 

25. He plundered Ddlla^'s uncle of his goods and chattels : 

He plundered Maulu the vintner who solii the wine. 

26. The Midn said to Nura' : listen to me. 

Fly hence or the King will cast you into the prison.^ ^ 

' ion. 
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27. O Qt&si, if I flee dishonour will fall o;i my family. 

Ndrfi went to his palace. 

28* With joined hands, grandmother, I beseech thee sevenfold 
greeting to all. 

-^Qive me my Lord^s sword : I will go among the forces.^' 

29. Laddhi said What sayest thou? Hearken, my son ! 

Flee or the royal prison awaits thee.**^ 

30. Grandmother, if I fly, disgrace will befall my kin. 

He drew the sword from its scabbard, and came out of the 
porch. 

31. He slew outright twenty-five of the Mughal Pathan youth, 

’ By fate^s decree his sword broke and the steel betrayed him. 

32. Taking the turban from his head they bound his hands behind 

him. 

Thus was Nura taken, taken and cast into the imperial prison. 

33. Nuramade and Phulamde ^ were taken captive and cast into 

the imperial prison . 

The mother Laddhi was taken, and cast into the prison. 

34j Shamash, the aunt of Dulla, was taken, and cast into the prison , 
Salerno, his dr.ughter, w at taken, calling on her father. 

35. Said Salerno;— Listen grandfather Jalal-ud-Din 
Release mo as a slave girl, or I will seize thy skirt I ^ 

36. Thou hast fallon into the imperial prison. I will fill ray 

lamp with ^ 

Grandfather, thou art of ao Rajput stock, but the son of a 
slave-girl. ” 

37. ‘‘If 1 return alive, I will have thee flayed. 

Repeat the Lord^s name ^ for lie will take the boat across. 

38. Said Nurarade : — Listen we risf. 

Take this letter to Nainabds. 

. 39. If thou desirost to attack, then attack quickly, Sandalwdl has 

been plundered. 

The mirdsi took his letter and gave it into Ddlla^s hand, 

' Wives of DtilU. 

• In the next world, A better transhition appea's to be — Tbon hast frot me imprisoned 
at last, but at the of Judgment I will seize thy skirt, i . e. * accuse thee of this wrong/ 
Salerno knows J alal-ud- Din to be the cause of her distress, but will not stop to implore his 
mercy. 

• In sign of rejoicing . 

« 

Spoken by the poet. 
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40. Ddllft said ‘ Listen, Qomrades! * 

And in a moment the saddles were on, with the gold laced 
^dle cloths. 

41. On both sides they attacked and came into achion. 

Swords rang in the field, and (Ddlli's men) stew right and left. 

42. The King's forces fled, fled the Mughal and Pathdn. 

Said Ndra : — Listen father, to my words I 

48. Loose my bonds a little and see Nura^s deeds.'^ 

Speedily his bonds were loosened, and he mounted a mare. 

44. Swords rang in the field and (Dulld and his men) slew right 

and left. 

Zid-ud-Din came on foot to Laddhf : — 

45. ‘‘Save me as if I were thy son I will cling to thy skirt 

(hereafter).'' 

Meanwhile Dulla came up and drew near his mother ; — 

46. “ Point out to me the thief ^ of the field ; mother tell me truly. 

My son the chief of the field has fled and reached Delhi," 

47 . Said the Mirza : “ Mother hear me I 

Save me as thy son or I will seize thy skirt." 

48. Said Laddhi — Listen Dulld, my son 

If you slay him you will defile my thirty-two streams of milk. 

49. He gave the Mirza a buffet which knocked out his thirty- 

two teeth. 

THE STORY OF DAYA RAM THE GUJAR, BY KALA JOGL 
OP KHAUDA IN THE AMBALA DISTRICT. 

Jag men ralie Qtijar jam nanhi duh, 

Aur ghds sab jal jdeng% rahegi dub hi dub. 

Oijar hi Oujrefi bSle : — “ Sun Baydy meri bdt^ 

Bond chdndi bohtd jpahndf moti pahne nd^e^ 

Lidde mujhe sdnche moti. 

Moti hi lavidn lade, pahnungi sdnche moti^ . 

MoH par shauq merd^ moti bigar ® main na jiti'^ 

Jnoe Dayd Rdm dudhdri, sohni sirat par wdrL 
“ Gujari ne tore boli mdri bhar he mdrd tir 
Yd Idde mujhe sdnche moti yd hojd faqir, 

Ohddar Qujrdt hi IddOy lahngJid Multan kd lade 
Sdlu Sdngdner hd Idde^ hanghi Karndl hi Idde, 

Missi Dihli hi Idde, mehndi Ndmaul hi Idde, 

^ Bunawfty. 

> Bigar, for hajj^Mr. 
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Biory ofDayd Mdm Gujar. 

0huf4 Pdnipat Jed Idde^ surma Panjdb kd Idde^ 

Jdtd Pdshdtpar kd Idde,'* 

Jiwe Dayd Bdm dddhdrt^ sohni sirat par w<M, 

Bufi Oujari moti mdnge^ oKhoti ho dilgir^ 

UoH Oujart sds^pd dwe^ naindn dhaltd ntr 
‘‘ Saukan meri moH mdnge^ Dayd Jeahtn mdrdjdgd . 
Odnwari sdnni h6j&dg% 

Larhe mdre ro marenge^ 

Mott kis par puhnegt ** 

Jipte Dayd^ Edm dd^drty sohm surat par wdrL 
JVa mAtd meri Bar tdr rn^e, na jhdre man min^ 

Ah ke phere yd^ karjdnye, Dayd janmdn nd^ze, 

Moi'e kd to sdf^ na kariye^ ranwds ^ it setod kartye, 

Ban men hefe ko pde^ Gdmfi led rdj kartyey 
Jiwe Dayd Bdm etc. 

Ld Onjart, mere pdnehon haprCf Id mere pdnehon hathidr, 
Than se Id meri Lciili ghori, main ho chalun sawdr^ 

Dolan ho jdke gherdn Id dun ticjhe sdnehe moti , 

Oujart tujhe an pahndddn** 

Satan merejitd rahye ! 

Ami^ ftal pita rmhye 
Ufjd'e terd hhawar nimdndf 
Dunya se kyd le jdnd ? 

NeM tere sang chalegt^ 

Badt hadshdh he 
Jiwe Dayd Bdm etc. 

Ohkinhte Dayd ne ghofi peri charh ton tiild tang^ 

Yd Oujar h ihin mdrdjd^egd^ yd machegd Jang , 

Jiwe Dayd Bdm etc. 

Ord harfei^ Dhore barje, barje sab parwdr^ 

Ujalapur hi randi har je, ‘ mat jd tu meri ydr^* 

Sandal ted hetl barje, ran men tdrd hetd barje, 

Bdbal ^ bind nn/jiwenge hatdri hhd*e marenge, 

Jiwe Dayd Udm etc. 

Anhh Dayd, teri madh he pidle, 

Bhau^dn ban I kamdn 

Achhd sohnd gahrd Dayd rip did Kartdr, 

Minchhdn teri bal hhd rahin. 

Jiwe Dayd Bdm etc. 

Pdn sau ghori chher Dayd ne rasia gherdjdPe, 

Shahr Dehli d6la chale, Mirdnpur kojd*e^ 

Dayd ne rasta gherd. 

* sorrow, mourning. 

* lianw(i$-mOVLe who dies on the field of battle. 

^ Amit S. as water of life, neotar* 

« Bcurjnd » restrain. 

* Babal, husband. 
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The story of "Day & Jtim Ouiar, 

Jiwe lOayd Rdm etc, 

Naubat Khdn jah Suha ' hdhid Suno^ jatudno^ hdt,^ 

Turn main Dnyd Icatmsd mujko do hatd^e 
UsJce main sisho kdfun jite ho kahJd na chhdvin ** 

Jd JDayd Ham patfhe ne jhuJe he hari saldm, * 

Naubat Khdn ne hhdld mdrdy 
Dayd gyd hachd^e, 

Dayd Allah ne rakkhd. r , 

jJtee Dayd Rdm etc, 

Pola men ehhegam hole SunOy Dayd, meri bdt, yih ifola tere ydr 
he haliin hone de parle pdr, 

Terd insdf kartod'un gdmri jdgir diwd'un, ** 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc, 

Ndlutun terd mdl hhazdn^y nd lufun handuq, 

Woh cliizdn hatlddoy hegamy jahdn hai sanddq , 

Kahiye jis men sdnche mdti 
Moti ha main hhuhd dydy 
Oujari moti mdnge 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc, 

Ndn hd*i he ndn lute pdn wdle ha pdn 
JFJh tamholan aisi luti Idkh tahd qurbdn, 

Zulfdn loain hal hhdrahi 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc, 

Moti hi tin la^idn luti^ 

Ghddar Oujrdt H lufiy 
Lahngd Multdn hd lutdy 
Sdlu Sdngdner hd lutd 
Kanghi Karndl ki lufiy 
Churd Pdnipat kd lufd 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc, 

Sdchche moti Idt Daya ghar ko pahunohdjd^ey 
Yih moti hi lafidn, Qdjdri, pahno man chti ld*e, 

Oujari sing dr bandwe : — 

Saidn meri jit d rahye, 

Amijal pitd rahye 
Ufid*e terd hhaur nimdnd. 

Dunyd se kyd lejdnd ? 

NeM tere sang chalegiy 
Dadidn bddshdh he jdtSngU 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Tean^slatioIt, 

The Gujars are like ddh grass^ 

Other grasses get burnt up, but the ddb is ever green 
The Gti jar's wife said ? — “ Listen^ Daya K&m^ 

I have had gold and silver to wear in plenty, but never a pearl, 
Bring me real pearls 1 

* Suba Governor, 



The story of Day d Bdm Ou/ar. ^ Qoll 

Bring me stiings of pearls, I would wear real pearls. 

On pearls have I set my heart, without pearls I cannot live/' 

Zony Uve Dayd Rdm^ 

Let me in^rntdate myeelf for the beauty of thy face I 
Thus the (^u]arf mocked at thee, and the arrow hit the mark I 
Either bring me real pearls, or turn beggar. 

Bring me a shawl from GujrAt and a gown from Mult&n, 

Bring nie sdlu from Sanganer, and a comb from Karn&l. " 

Bring me tbothpowder from Delhi, and henna from Ndrnaul. 

Ivory bangles from Panipat, antimony from the Punjab, 

And shoes from Peshawar." 

Long live JDayd Rdm etc. 

The Gujar's elder wife demanded pearls and his second wife was 
vexed/ . 

In tears she went to her mother-in-law, her eyes shed tears. 

My co-wife is demanding pearls, and Daya will be ruined. 

The village will be ruined. 

Our sons will perish. 

On whom wilt thou put pearls ? " 

Long live Paifd Rdm etc. 

Do not weep, mother, do not repent and consider. 

That Daya was never born. 

Mourn not my death, but worship me as I die on the field of battle. 
Send me to the battlefield, and rule my little village,'* 

Long live Daya Rd^n etc. 

Bring Gujarf, my five garments, and ray five weapons. 

Prom her stable bring Laili, my mare, I will mount her and 
away. 

I will lay in wait for a palanquin, and bring real pearls, 

My Gdjari, for thee to wear/'' 

Heaven prolong my husband's life I 
Long may he drink the water of life. 

The soul is to quit this body. 

What can be taken away from this world ? 

Good deeds will go along with thee, 

With the king will go ill deeds/' 

Long live Dayd Rdm eiCm 

He saddled the mare while sneezing, and the girth broke as soon 
as he mounted. 

Either the Gujat will perish somewhere or a battle will begin. 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc. 


HHHH 
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I1fi6 story of Dayd Rdm Gujar. 

Aurai Dhaura and the whole family restrained him. 

The courtesan ot Ujalapur dissuaded him, saying, ^ don^t go, my 
beloved/ 

Sandal, thy daughter, dissuaded thee, and to the battlefield thy son 
would not have thee go 

Without my father we will not live, we will die by the dagger. 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc. 

His eyes are cups of wine. 

His eyebrows are like a bow, 

A fine and handsome lad is Day a, to whom the Creator gave beauty. 
Thy moustachios are twisted. 

Long live Dayd Rdm ete^ 

Urging on 500 horse Day^ stopped the highway. 

From Delhi city went the palanquin, on its way to MirSnpur, 

Daya stopped the way. 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc. 

When Naubat Khan, Governor, said : — Listen, my men, 

Where is !)aya, tell me, 

I will cut off his head, and never let him go alive/^ 

Daya R6m went and bowed. 

Naubat Kh6n hurled a spear. 

But Daya Rdm dodged it, 

Dayd was preserved by God. 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc* 

In the palanquin a lady spake: — Listen, Daya this palanquin 
belongs to a friend of thine, let it pass. 

1 will see that justice is done thee, and have a village bestowed on thee.^^ 
Long live Day(LRdm etc* 

I will not rob thy treasure, or thy fire-arms, 

Tell me, lady, what things are in your coffers. 

Tell me, where are the real pearls ? 

For pearls I came in search, 

My Gujari yearns for pearls. 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc. 

The baker's loaves were looted and the betel leaf-seller's betel leaves, 
Ktamolan (female betel leaf -seller) wasjoo ted who was so beauti- 
ful that one would not care'to i)art wi.h a hundred and thousand 
takas for her sake. 

Her locks were curled. 
l ong live Dayd Ram etc. 

He plundered three strings of pearls, 

A shawl of Gujrdt, 
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A gown of MultAn, 

8Alu from Sdngdner, 

A comb from Karn^b 
Bangles frdm PAnipat. 

Long live Day ft Rdm etc. 

He stole real pearls and brought them home, and asked Gdjari fo 
wear the pearls with pleasure. 

And his Gujari adorned herself : — 

Long may my consort live. 

Long may he drink the water of life, 

Thy soul is to fly away. 

What can be taken from this world ? 

Good deeds will go along with thee. 

With the king deeds eT>i]. 

Long live Bay a Ram, etc. 

KTSSA MIRZA AUR SAHIBAN KA. 

Pirdn dd P/r }roh{-ud din^ ghausdn dd Qutb Farid ! 

Zidrat rhalnd pir dt^ rdhin ghat woliir / 

Rolan hUumre hhtmridn^ japan faqtr Fartd^ 

Nangidn dendd haprc^ hhukhe hhojan hhir ! 

As hxr dwan mnngte, DilU ohjiad Kashmir ^ 

As pujdnwdd jumal di, merd Shaikh Bahdwal pir» 

Oharhdc Mirze Klidn ml mdn matti de Ichari 
Jis ghar hoe dosti, us nd jdyo gali 
Tapan katdhe tel de sir wich Idt I aU. 

Supne andar mdryo^ teri surat khdk rali. * 

Oharh de Mirze Khan nu^ Wanjal ^ dendd mat 
‘ Sun Jarzandd mcrid lajj di hannhin pay ! 

Eanndri Bhattdn di dostiy khuri finhdn di mat ! 

Ape Idwan ydrydn^ dpe dendiydn das ! 

Pare Idjjdni baithke, mandi nd karye kat ! 

Lathi hath ndh dnwdi ddnishmanddn di pat * 

Bhnin ne wdgdn phaVlaydn Qhat Allah di kdr : — 

' Suni. wird Mirzd merd ! Bah ke kdj sawdr ! 

Ek jdnjiy ek mdnji, ek tere wekhan hdr ! 

Hathi sardi hatkhdn, tdzi jhulen darhdr ! 

Kdj wahuna main phwdn : mainu hi kdjdn ndl P 
Ka^i mahin ka^i ghoridn , unthdn di ditti katdr t 
Aj dd wdr fald jd^ wag pichhdn hhuwd, 

Jawdb Mirza ki phupphi 5— ~ 

* Sutti supnd wdchd, supnd buri halde ! 

Bird jhofd kheldd^ Mugldn kuthd de! 

Kdli jehi ddmni layi^ birhon ay ! 

i Wanjal, Mirza’s fa^ hoTf 
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A version of Mirea and Sdhibdn. j 

« 

Siro^ mi&ndra dhai payd, mahal gid karkdy^ ! 

Aj kd wdr {aid jdy wdy pichhdn hbawd ! 

Bete HaZrat All de, Hasan Hussain hhird /* 

Lafde ndl Yahudidn^ karde hahut jangdye, 

Honi nd mife paighamdardn, tun hhi mann razdye, 

Yih gal karke Mirza chalagaydy rdstd men ek ndi se rndd, us se 
punchhd : Tere pds hi hai ? Jlsne Jcahd : — ‘ Mere pds pifdri sujidg sutrAKdi 
hai. ’ Mirza ne pifdri khoU, apni hakki nd chahdk mdridy tad BaSM ne 

jawdb dittd:^ ^ . 

► * ■* 

Jawdb Bakkd kdv 

* Maindn mdrd kord, jadd nd Idyo Idj ; 

Main hdrdn dt bhain Fadmani^ utri taindn ddj ; 

Mert qadar na pdyo dshha^ haisen jat nibhdg* 

Bakki se Mirza ne hdth jorkar kahd he main hhdl gayd. Phir Bakld 
dauf chaliy aur jan j ndn ja milt. Phir Mirze ne sdre jnnj wdlori ki pagvi 
utdrliy aur apni mdsi Bibo he ghar chaJdgyd. Jab logon ne janj ho bagair 
pagvi he dehhd to janj ne jaivdb dia hi : — ‘ Tumhdre dohte ne sddi pagvi 
utdrli* Unhon ne kahd : ‘ Sdndn khabar nahin Mirza kitldhe hau ’ Ih gal 
sunke Mirze ne Bibo ko dhhiyd : ‘ Mdsi hun Sdhibdn ndn Idwen^ to main 
hachdd hdn' Bibo ne apne hhird ho hahd : ‘ mainh sui hai^ kattd nahin 
jhaldi. Log kahden hain he je gdni haddi bahliydn chdre fdn hatta jhalle* 
Usie hhird Khiwd ne apni gdne haddi dhi ndn uhde ndl kardiitd, Mirze 
iol legayi. Bono dpas men mile, Milkar Sdhibdn apne makdn ko hatti* 

Ohangi bhali ghalion^ aion modhe lagg ! 

Kise ghdzi gaj mdrid gdyd kaldja ohat ? 

Sdhibdn ghalU tel ndn gayi pasdri di haf* 

Pdrd kise nd tolid, jin tolid tin ghat, 

Mirze killidn {hohidn, mahlin chafhd jdye, 

Hathon gold deke, Sdhibdn laddijdye, 

* Je id bhukha dudh dd devdn, dudh piyd, ’ ^ 

‘ Main bhuhhd nahin dudh kd, dudhon hhuhh nd ju , 

Bhukhd tere 'ishh ddy hhol tani gal Id ! 

Ohaliye Bdndwdd ndn : jehvi hare Kkudd I 

Kaldm Sdhibdn, 

* Kaki buri rdngli , thallon dnwdi tov, 

Je nahin si ghar hdp de, mang lidwan hor, 

Ohove wir Shamir ^ de sabhe rdtah hhor^ 

Khdnde hhand nihdrydUy turde summ fakor ! 

Bhaniydn jdn na denge, ddalUydn de chor ! ^ 

Jawdb Mirza, 

^Bahli wehh na dubli, jhdre chit nd pd! 

TJdde ndl pahherudny tdzi haun haldye, 

Bakki ndn rowan farishte^ maind roye Khudd / 

^ Brother of Sihib^u 
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A vemUm of Mir za and Sdhibdn. 

Ohafh meri hel Kdhd sis niwdye ! 

Le chaldn Ddndwdd tainu tatti nd lags yfd ! ’ 

Log kahte hain, 

' *Ashak ratte athkdn, Jcolhd ratte tel ! 

Tanj wagdtri rahgayi^ buhe haiflid mel ! 

Ihdli hatnd rahgayd^ kuppi tel phulel ! 

* ^lidnjar sane pit dridn^ gahne sane hamail'^ : 

^"'ISlikihdn Mirza legayd^ ghat Bahhi di bail r 

Musannif kahtd hai. 

* Jandi Icarift wdn, berydn, hdri jhall ghane, 

Sdwifi sanj de nikle, sdn rdt bhane, 

Tdngu malle maut de, Jchalldn wdng dhawen, 

Udnj hiijdni mdrhe hdre kiyon sawdn ? * 

Jawdh Samma MdM. 

‘ Hammdn mdht kukiyd, jhang siydldn dt bar, 

Kahende hari hai nd, ktin nd mutydr^ 

Ujof mallo piyddo, dandi mallo aswdr ! 

Sdwdn Mirza nidrnd, karhe haul karar^ 

Jawdb Mirza^ 

Panje sdni hdlde, thaddi de jand 

Ool kiye goUydn, wekh mnh gay in de and. 

Daih daih mdrgaye sihmdn, bdrl pahan chorang 
Main wadhiyd nak ^inhd dd, langaya panj nad 
Merd mathd Dandwdd nun ditH, siydldn nii hand. 

Jawdh Kalda JognL 

* Bhukht Kalle pukdrdi, je Sumer iveji, 

Jdndi nuir de main ditiJii, ek Bakki, do ji ! 

Kannt hundc sir midhiydn, kise hhalt dt dhi, 

Uhde riiunh ton pallulah gayd, nd Idj na Uh ! 

Jamnd (e marjdwana, mauton darnd kiP ^ 

Jawdb Sdhibdn, 

^ Uth Mirza suttiyd ! Kai dye^ aswdr * 
iaildhin neze r angle, karde ‘ mdro mdr/ 

!^ahln dhdndad dpne, nahm mzr shikdr, 

Uth ! Bahki te charh bahye ! Warye Ddndwdd, ' 

Jaivdb Mirza, 

Unche disde jhaunjr^ rukhdn bdhj-girdn, 

Bhdyiydn hdhj nd jorydn, puttdn Idhj nd nan ! 

Wehh jandore H chhatri, thandi is di chhdn 
Falk dhaunkd leliyd, 'jag wich rahugd ndn, 

^Ilamail, a pocket Quran, worn in token of pilgrimage, in a gold embroidered crimson 
volvet or red morocco case slang by rod silk cords over the left shoulder ; Burton's -4^- 
Madina, I, pp. 142, 289. 
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A version of Mirza md Sd^ibdn. 

Jawdb 8dhihdn» 

Kutte mir Shamir de^ ehhapri dn wave / ^ 

Lamb jawdn niubhr^ (hhan ! ) hatti ran chafhe ! 

Qal wich patke maut de (wahydn) dn phafe I 

Jdf ndn sdngdn dfhtlMn^ pahhhi pain gare ! ^ 

Khari ne Jidnj lu^d liya^ Idtyd hhuh rare ! 

Jawdh Mirza, 

Mandd Mtd, SdMbdn ! TarkasJi tangia Jand ! 

Sau $ath kdm k'ldn di diyan siydhnwand ! 

Pahle Khan Shamir nun, duje kulle de tang ! 

Tije mdrdn us nd, Jidlu pahli tu mang ! 

OhautJn wioh asmdn de Jhar, .9har payen patang I 
Tahmrdn jhurmit ghat t ay a, Urdu pdyi (land ! 

Siron mddasd lehgayd, nangi ho gaui jhand 
Kalla Mirzd mdrid, mddh hhdyi band ! 

Je bhdyi honde dpne laye Siydldn hu wand ! 

Translation. 

Saint of all saints is Muhi-ud-Din and the axis of all devotees is 
Farid! 

On a pilgrimage to this saint would I go ! O guide put me on 
the way I 

The doves male and female coo the name of Faqir Farid 

Who giveth clothes to the naVed and feedeth on rice and milk the 
hungry ! 

Full of hope come the needy, from Delhi and Kashmir, 

And the desires of all are fulfilled by my Shaikh, Bahawal Pir. 

By Mirza Khdn as he was mounting to set forth, his mother 
stood and advised him ; — 

^ Enter not the street wherein dwells your sweetheart, 

I saw cauldrons of heated oil whence arose fiery flames. 

I dreamt Thou hadst been slain and thy body mingled with dust.^ 

To Mirza Khan as he was mounting to set forth Wanjal gave 
counsel : — 

^ Heark O my son 1 Bind fast the turban of honour I 

Vain is the friendship of women and dancers, for they are rotten I 

They themselves make friendships, which they themselves betray. 

Sitting in a strangeris company, speak ill of no man I 

Even the wise when they have lost honour cannot regain it.^ 

His sister too seized his reins and bade him trust iu God : — 

^ Hearken, Mirza, my brother ! stay and set thy affairs a-right ! 

On the one hand are the wedding party and its attendants, on the 
other the lookers-on ! 



A version of Mirza and Sdhibdn. 663 

The elephant moves in Winter, but only the racer is found at 
Court ! 

Listlessly I wander about, for what have I do with them ? 

So many milch-buffaloes, so many mares and strings of camels ! 

Let but this day go by ! Turn Thy steed again I 

The reply of Mirza^s father's sister : — 

'Whilst I slept I dreamed a dream— a fearful dream ! 

That while a buffalo-calf was lowing the Mughals came and 
slaughtered it ! 

A dark-browed songstress stood beside the porch ! 

The lofty towers fell down, and the palace crushed in ruin ! 

Let but this day go by ! Turn thy steed again ! 

Sons of Hazrat AH were the brothers Hasan and Husain, 

Fighting with the Jews they fought many batdes 

Even the Prophets escaped not what was doomed to pass, do thou 
also yield to Fate ! ' 

Thus ®poaking Mlrza went his way and meeting a barber on 
the road asked him* what he had. He said : — he had a small basket of 
toilet requisites'^ This Mirza opened. Then he struck Bakki his 
mare with his whip and she replied : — ^ 

' By whipping me thou hast brought dishonour on thy ancestry ; 

I am sister to the virgins of Paradise, as Padmani come to thee 
in dower j 

My worth thou hast not prized, my lover, being but a luckless 
hoor. 

Clasping his hands together Mirza spoke to Bakki : -I forgot. 
Then Bakki galloped on and overtook the wedding processions and 
Miiza took uff all the pagrU of its members and went to his 
mother's sister Bibo’s house. When people saw the procession with- 
out a pagri in it its members retorted tliat it was her daughter's 
son who had removed them. The people said they did not know 
where Mirza was. Hearing this Mirza said to Bfbo: — ' Aunt ! 
I can only be saved if tljou bringst SdhibAn,' Bibo said to 
her brother : ‘ Our she-buffalo has calved, but she will not suckle 
her calf. People say that if a newly wed girl feed her on boiled grain 
she will suckle her calf. ' Thereupon her brother Khiwd sent his newly 
wed daughter along with her. 8he look her to Mirza. They met, 
and after meeting S4hib&ii went off home again. 

I had sent them hence hale and hearty, but thou comest leaning on 
another's shoulder ! 

Has some ghdzt pierced they liver through with his goad ? 

Sihiban was sent to fetch oil and went to the grocer's shop. 

^Lit. contaiumg henna, a comb, .red thread etc. 



6 ^ A version of Mirza and Sdhibdn, 

Yet no one gave her full wei^ttt, whosoever weighed gave short 
weight. 

Mirza drove in pegs and by them climbed into her mansion. 

After searching (the text is obscilre^ind not translatable here). 
S-ihibfin says : — 

^If thou art athirst for milk I can give thee milk to drink.^ 
Mirza says r — 

^ I am not thirsty for milk. Milk would not appease my thirst.' 
I hunger for thy love ' 1 Now loose thy girdle and embrace me ! 

Let us then go to Dan4wAd, and may God do what fle wills I 
SAhibS,n's reply 

^Thy light brown mare hath come afar from the steppes. 

If thy father's house bad not another, thou should'st have borrowed 
one. 

The steeds of Shamir^ my brother, all are stall-fed on sweetened 
food, 

Fed on sugar and flour mixed. together they stamp their hoofs ! 

So fast are they that they will not let seducer esca 2 )e or runaways 
like us take flight ! ' 

Mirza's reply : — 

Think not that Bakki is lean, nor let desjjair afflict them ! 

She can outpace the birds in their flight and no racer can 
match her. 

For Bakki the angels weep as weeps God for me ! 

Mount my steed, bowing thy head to the Ka'aba ! 

I will carry Ihee to DAudbad, not even the sirocco shall catch thee !' 
People all say : — 

^ Lovers are with lovers, as is an oil-press with oil ! ' 

The wedding procession was left in the lurch, and the visitors 
sitting at the door ! 

In the dish pomade remained, and in the goatskin some scented 
oil ! 

In the box ankle-rings yet left and ornaments of all kinds, even the 
hamaiL 

Mirza 2 »ut SAhiban on the back of his mare and carried her off ! 
Saith the poet : - 

Thro' the dense jungle studded with jand, kartr and wild shrubs. 
Setting out at dawn they spent the whole night travelling. 

Death watched his opportunity, the pair panting like bellows. 
Stealing another man's property why do you sleep in the forest ? 
Sammio^s reply 
‘ Sammaii Mahi called aloud. 

The brown milch buffalo in the dense forest is missing and the 
belle is not among the spinsters spinning. 



A version of Minsa and Sdhibdn. ^65 

Follow the untrodden*^ path ^ye who are a-foot and follow the 
beaten path ye who are mounted; 

Pledge your honour and kill Mma. alone/ 

Mirza'^s reply : — 

My face towards Ddn&wdd, and my back towards SiM. 

KaPs reply 

* Kalla empty stomached called out — live, O SammCr live ! 

I saw Bakki with two riders entering the jungle I 

With rings in her ears, wearing her hair braided, — the daughter 
of a man, 

Qoes unveiled without shame or sorrow ! 

Man is mortal, wherefore then fear death ? * * 

Sihib^n^s address : — 

* Rise sleeping Mirza 1 Many horsemen have arrived. 

With coloured lances in their hands, crying ^kill him,’ 'kill 
him.* 

They are not looking for themselves, nor are they a hunting party. 
Get up and mounting Bakki let us reach Ddnabfid.’* 

Mirza^s reply ; - 

The cottages in a village look high when no trees surround it, 

No pair can be without a brother and no name without a son ! 

Look at the {?haJy Jan4 tree and its refreshing shade. 

Let me snatch a short rest and leave my name in the world. 
Sibilants rei)Iy - 

Lo ; Shamir^s dogs have come and entered the pond I 
A tall youth with muffled face has come ! 

The angels of death put round our necks the rings of death ! 

As a J struck with hail on his side, 

Mirza was openly plundered, losing his all I 
Mirza/* s answer : — 

S^lhiban thou did still to hang thy quiver on the jand tree ! 

My 160 arrows would have the Sifils ! 

My first arrow would have hit Khdn Shamir and my second struck 
the flank of his steed ! 

With the third I should have aimed at him to whom thou wast 
betrothed ! 

My fourth would have flown to the sky and brought down moths I 
Now are they encompassed by swordsmen urged on by bowmen ! . 
The turban fell from his head, and his hair was uncovered I 
Mirza fell. alone, unaided by brother or kinsman I 

If his brothers had been there, each would have coped with band 
of the Si&ls. 


xnz 
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A mystical poem. 

OITMIBAN 8AYJID HUSSAIN WlLf. 


Tbs Sons os Mibsn Sattib Mvssajn, tbs Saist 

2 C Shaikh mu$dhih huzurg the ddnd, 

\ Mirdn Say y id Hussain ndl jd parhd dogdnd, 

C Shaikh Shahdb se le le masldh^ 

\ Khdst poshdk mangd*u 

( Olwrd hardf hard thd jdmdf 
X Pafkd hard kamar se bhdru 

C Hart ddp talwdr ndl ji^ 

\ So kamar bich lafkd^u 

g C Gainde k% dhdl par hard phdlji^ 

\ Roghan k{ chamke siydhu 

C Khdsah kafdr pah zdlim dhdr ji 
^ Odthi maine hi hart lagaH, 

( Tukke hare bhare the tarkqsh^ 

\ Tin san chdtar chatrdH, 

C Nezd hardy hari thi bairakh^ 

\ Hart bhaundi si ndl jhan nd*t. 

( Khanka ghoTa sdz sab zin hard Ji, 

XAur sar kalghi hari 8uhd*i, 

C Hard posh aur bakhtar posh ji, 

^ Mirdn ke sang chalte sdr sipdhi, 

i Mirdn bhaye aswdr khing ke dpar. 

Sang hari fauj band^i. 

C Kdfar bahut, Turk the thore, 

Mirdn Say y id Hussain sidhe kiye ghote. 

C Mirdn ne sidhe kiye ghore, 
t £dje tabal aur fdkore, 

C Ali Alt karke jore, 

\Ban men larte ndrd sure. 

Mirdn ki chnli hdl aswart. 

C Faujdn ga4 bad bahin hdl, 

\Liyd teghe ko nikdl, 


( Larte dpd men hasmdl, 

\ Ran men phaild hai guldl> 

Ran ki suno bis taiydri. 

(Ran men hone Idgi karoU, 

\Bete Rdjpdtdn mdren goli. 
s Aisi machi jaisi holi, 

\BhigiSrakton men choli, 

Ohhut rakt bhari pichkdri, 
*Bairaq, P. Bairak or«kh, H. a fla£. 



The song of Mir&>s Saygid Hussain. 

f dndht to gamhhir^ 

X UfU TOid jo *ahir, 

2q ( Chhdfe hdlehhi aurd Ur^ 

XJ^^bd lohd men oharir, 

Wahdn para judh eh bhdrt. 

C Ban men kddd eh Shaihh^ 

X^auld rahhtd dahi feh / 

( Tdrd aarmukh dyd dehh^ 

X Uane balchht mM pheh. 

Tdrd ne aimat adng jab mwn. 

( Zakhm Shaikh Zfhii ne khdyd, 

X-Aur unho Mould ne bachdyd. 

C Sote tege ho lagdyd^ 

X Kdt Tdrd ho girdyd, 

lldjd he lagd zakhm tan kdru 

p.. C Oayt kdfar hi jdn^ 

XAurjaltd dozahh he darmiydn* 

( Lard Mirdn hd jawdn^ 

X Hud Mould miharwdn, 

Rdjd hd bhdg gayi fauj adrt. 


( Khabarddr hhabren dain : 

X Bdjd yeh hi ^arz hai meri : 

r Khet rahd Mirdn ji he hdth^ 

X Hhan dhan Sayyid aur aaiddd / 

C Larte guzri adri rdt^ 

( Kahd halhdre ne bdt. 


Bdjd hi ghunghat fauj hhd gayi adri, 

nr. ( Jab Tdrd mdrd gayd^ 

X Mirdn fateh hari Karidr^ 

C Khabar bhayi Pirthi Rdo ho, 

X Sun ulfi hhdi pachhdr, 

C TTlfi hhdyi paohhdr ji nainon nir dwe bhard, 
XK^*i Idwe loth dfhd he ydn huhm dp Bdjd hard 

C Bdjd farmdwe hhdd ho bdldwe, 

X Are dH re bahiyd mdno bdt hamdri ! 

( Tdrd mdrd jdwe nd tujhe Idj dwe f 
X Are afire bahiyd tdfi bdnh tihdri ! 
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The song of M4rd^ Saggid HusMin, 


36 i autdr lenge ist jagat ^iydn%\ 

\BdT bdr janmon nahtn mathdri. 

C Ib Bindgt se hat marnd hhdad^ 

XAtb de re bahiyd haro Jtdl taiydrt I 

C jR<yd sun Itjtye mujhe hvghm dtjye 
\GHr*un jde ran men karun mdr hhdnC, 

C Itdja farmdyd dankd dilwdyd, 

Bunkar fauj simat kar sdrt. 

C Aye jRdjput wa kitne rdjd^ 

\Hatnge Jtl aswdr hare hare chhaiar dhdrt. 

^ C Pdnchon hathydr Bdjd dp adjd^ 

\ Tarkashf talwdr our adhdl kdr% 

f Did fopf Bar par ltd pahan hakhtar 
\P.d'o kamar ke htch men khoshd katdru 

( Rdjd dp terd Id'o hdthi merd 

\ji8 par jhul kanchan hi hai jhdl kdri, 

C Kishnd chafTid pifh Jidthi k% 

\ Aur kar kudd Megal asivdril 

C Kishnd hdthi pah charhd, 

\ Yddd Samhhu ko kard. 

j K C Thd wuh ghusse men hhard 
I Hold dgeko harhd.' 

Bdjd liye kafak fauj dal hhdri. 

C At an men ydd Shamhhd ko kare 
\irah Kishnd hdtht par chafhe, 

C Bhd*i kd badld lijo jd*sie 
\Yun hukm dp Kdjd kare, 

C Pirlht bdt kare hhffi se 
\ Turn jd*e Turk ko mdro^ 

C Usko md/ro^ uskt laskhar Into, 

(^Ydn Jldja jawdb thakdro. 

C Kishnd bdt kaht bhd*% se : — 

^ I Jo bidhnd likhd leldro, 

C Qiemat ke likhe honge soht^ 

\jo rachd dp Kartdro, 

( Bdjd he yaqin nahtn sam jhe din re 
\ Woh Kdjd bard ganwdro ! 

C TTske sahs hdthi chalen Icor men 
^ Sang beshumdr astcdro. 

f Bafi haVi topen Kdjd jutwdwCy 
\Jjiye kainchin bdn sab niydro, 

C Kdjd pahunchd jd^e hafak dal andur 
\jahdn lothon hi pa^e kardro. 



The e&ng of MirdU' Sagyid Suesaki. 

( OhCl auT gidh^ mar rat rah& rt 
\Aur le Shambhii Jed ndm sdng jd*e gdro. 

( Bdjd pahdnchd an jahdn thd maiddnji 
\Aur hdtJit par ae Kishnd Jehara lalJcdro 

f Ae Musalmdn Mirdn Sulidn lo Jeahd mdn ! 
t Kiun nd laro dn ji ? 

Jin ne mdro btr hamdro, 

( KJhdbarddr Jehabren dayt 
\ Khoren Jeahen Mtrdn se hdl 

Mr, C Kan men marun tabal phir se haj(Pe 
\ Suno Zaid Alt lee Idl. 

C Khabarddr jdsua ne Jehabren din 
^ A ji aje merd dyd chhdr rdjo, 

C Oharhe hdl lalJcdr Jee dp Mirdn 
\ Tlegd Jthing chathne Jed din djo ! 

{ Mirdn ne farmdyd Jehing Jeo mnngdya 
I Jis par sin Jcanchan Jci yeh shaJeal sdjo. 

< Oharhdn ShaiJeh Shahdb aur asp BoJehdri 
\ Ohaf'hen Jlumi, Halbi aur Irdn sdri, 

Ghavhen hdl lalJedr Jee din Jedju, 

C Mirdn pahdnche dn jahdn thd maiddn ji 
\ Oaye bhdg Jedyar jab himmat hdri. 

{ Jahdn ran Jeambhd gdrd Sayyid wahin thdvd 
Bhire sur se sur sunJee Jedyar bhdge, 

C Bdjd pahunchd dn jahdn thd maiddn 
f Aur hdthi par se Jehavd Kisl^nd lalJcdre. 

C Mirdn lehare sarmuJeh dete jawdhy 

\Sher sarmuJeh d^ute Jeyd radii gidar men fdh, 

C 3 fir an ko deJeh Bdjd kahne lagd^ 

X Ahhi hai bdli umr ndddn. 

MaJelee Jeo phir jdyio tu Jealid hamdrd mdn 

yQ C Lo Jeahd mdn merd Sultdn ji^ 

" I Yahdn ndhaqq jdn gawdyo. 

{ Main mdrdn tumhen Idj dwe mujJeo, 

Ydn Bdjd jawdb sundno, 

f Mirdn Jealmon muJeh jharen phdlji^ 

\ Mirdn sun Jee hdt musJedydno* 

f Bdjd tujhJeo mdrun tire garh Jeo Idtdn^ 

\ Ae ftahin din nabi Jed mdno. 

C Itnd suJehan sund Bdjd ne, 

(. Wuh ghussah jof dil Jehdno. 

7 =: C Bdjd ne apni fau j Jeo lid bulaJee^ 
i Edjpdt Bd*o kiyd Bdno. 
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The song of Mirdn Sayyid Hussatn. 

( Main piirt Ohauhdn Btindeld^ 

\Rahe ranhe hich lag chdno. 

C Mtrdg^Jeo chdron taraf $e lid ghdr ke^ 

\ Jaiie hadli men chdnd chhtpdno. 

( Main kahdn tak siffdt hardn Sayyidon hi, 

\ Jinks shaken jagat hakhdno ? 

C Jib fvaqt Mirdn pakre shamsher ho, 

\ Rdjd hi sdton sdrat gahlahdno, 

QQ f Pakar shamsher lai dast men, 

X So rann he hich Mirdn hhavo. 

C Ari R£o Kishnd sun-lijo 
\ So hdl kalmah muhh se bharo. 

f Are Rd*o Kishnd lend man kahd ! 

\ Parho hdl kalmdh Mirdn farmdyd re, 

C Rdjah sun pdwe ghussd ji men hhdwe, 

\Vnne apni faujon ho hulwdydn re, 

C RAjd huhm hind topen ddgh dind, 

\ Dhddn dhdr ghuhdr woh sarsdyinyd re, 

gg C ^Ashaq falah topen chhuten dana nan, 

X Phan dhan jinndn harke gold ayiydn re, 

C Kd qd hahqd harhe hawdi topdn chhdtti, 

X Jaise hhuh aur sur machdydn re, 

C Tan man hdfar chogor loahdn to goli harse, 

X Jaise Indar barsdt jhar Idydn re, 

f Mirdn Sayyid Hussain liye hamdn daston, 

X Ohussah harhar harhe havkayiydn re, 

C Mirdn he iir chhufe dhe ran men tufe 
XSdnd nd ndn harhe woh phan ndiydn re, 

( Ldgd teghd chalne sunhe hdyar bhdge, 

^ X Tdte tir talwdro jhan nayiydn re, 

( Nezd hhod bahhtar wahdn to giren hat hat, 

X Ldgd tan men zahhm woh bhal hdyiyan re, 

C Sur hir late ranhe darmiydn ji, 

X Aur chhdti se chhdti bhir jdydn re, 

( Jogan Idlhdre Shimbhu sdng gdre, 

^ Woh hat dr dpar naubat ayiydn re. 


Translation. 

I . Shaikh Musihib was a sage^ 

And he used to say the morning and evening prayers 
Mir An Sayyid Hussain. 

On the advice of Shaikh Shahrfb, 

sent for fine raiment. 



1C}i6 tong of Mird'O Sayyid Mttatain. 671 , 

Geren was his iurb^n^ green his coat^ 

Green his waistband round his waist. 

Green was the shield^ with the sword 
Hung round his waist. 

5, On the shield of rhinoceros hide was worked a green flower. 
And it was lacquered with black varnish. 

A good dagger with cruel edge 
In a sheath of green chintz. 

Green were hi? arrows, 

All three were perfect. 

And green the quiver drftly wrought, 

Green was his spear, and green his standard. 

And over it was a green knob which whirled round and round. 
His horse carried a green saddle and trappings, 

And on his head he wore a green helmet. 

10. Dressed all in green, and harnessed in green, 

Miran was attended by gallant men-at-arms. 

Mirdn mounted his steed, 

And led his troops all clad in a green uniform. 

Countless were the unbelievers, and but few the Turks, 

Mfriii Sayyid Hussain rode his steed upright. 

When MirAn rode his steed upright, 

The drums were beaten. 

Side by Side, calling upon Ali, 

The gallant warriors fought in the battle. 

Thus rode the Mir4i/s chivalry. 

15. The troops fell into an ambuscade, 

All drew their swords, 

And fighting on the defensive, 

Besprinkled the field of battle with red.^ 

Learn the twenty ways of waging war. 

Loud rose the din of battle, 

As the sons of warriors fired their pieces. 

The battle was in full swing, like the Holi festival, 

And garments were drenched in blood. 

As if squirts full of blood were being discharged. 

A heavy dust-storm arose, 

Sand scattered like powdered talo. 

red powder, guldl, whicli in uied at the HoU. 



^ 2 . wng of Sayyid tlus^in, 

20. Spears and arrows were thrown, 

Bodies became wet with blood. 

A ternble combat raged. 

In the midst of the battle uprose a Shaikh, 

Whose honour was safe with God I 
TArA seeing him advanced, came before him 
And the Shaikh cast his lance at him. 

But TArd drew back and threw his spear. 

And the Shaikh and his companions received wounds, 

But God saved their lives. 

Drawing his sword 

He attacked him, and out down TAra, 

The RAja receiving a mortal wound, 

25. The infidel lost his life. 

And burns in the midst of Hell. 

MirAo^s brave youths fought on. 

And God was kind. 

All the RAja^s army fled. 

The scouts brought in words, 

(Saying) RAjA ! This is our report ; 

The field remains in MirAn’s hands, 

Honour to the Sayyid and his race I 
The whole night passed in fighting. 

Thus spake the messengers. 

The RAJAHS army fled in shameful rout. 

30. TArA was slain, 

And God gave the victory to Mir An, 

When Pirthi Rao lea^n^ the news, 

Hearing it, he fell \ rone. 

He fell prone, and his eyes were filled with tears. 

He himself gave the order that his body should be brousrhi 
in. 

And he bade them call his brother, 

my brother ! Hearken to my words ! 

Art thou not ashamed that TAra has been killed ? 

Ob my brother ! One of our arms hath been broken ! 

35. We ‘^hall never be re-born in this world, 

Our mother will never again give us birth, 

'Twere better to die than to cling to this life, 

Oh my brother ! Forthwith make ready I 
Oh BAjA ! Hear me, and give me thy corntnands 1 



*Fhe song of Mird'o Sagyid Hussain. 6^8 

Though 1 perish oa the 0eld I will deal our enemies a heaTv 
blow.-” 

By beat of drum the proclaimed his orders. 

Hearing it, all his forces assembled. 

Bijpdts came, and many a Rdjd, 

Mounted on elephants, with umbrellas over their heads. 

40. The Bdja put on the five arms, 

The quiver, the arrow, the sword, and the strong shield. 

He put on also his helmet and hie armour. 

And stuck his dirk into his girdle. 

The Rajd himself bade them bring his elephant. 

On which was a saddle-cloth embroidered with gold. 

Krishnd rode on the elephant's back. 

And Megal also rode forth. 

Mounted on his elephant, Krishna called to mind the gv>d 
Shambhu. 

46. Pull of wrath he 

With a mighty force advanced. 

Remembering the god Shambhu in his heart. 

When KrishnA mounted his elephant, 

Go and take vengeance for thy broiher.^^ 

Thus the Rdjd bade him. 

And again addressing his brother, 

(He said) : — Go and smite the Turk 
Smite him, and plunder his camp 
Such were the Rajd^s orders. 

50. Krishna spake to his brother : — 

Whatsoever be written in the book of fate, 

Whatsoever is written, that shall come to pass, 

As predestined by God.^^ 

The Raja was a sceptic, and did not comprehend the faith of 
Islam : 

Such a clown was he ! 

Twenty-two elephants moved with him in line. 

Countless horsemen rode with him. 

The RAj4 had his heavy guns yoked. 

Taking cross-bows and various weapons 
55* The R4ja won his way to the midst of the dense throng 
Where the dead lay in heaps* 

Over them hovered kites and vultures^ 
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th9 Bong of Mi'd^ Saggid Huswin. 

Invokiag Shumbha's name he oouohed his lance* 

The Riji reached the scene of battle, 

Standing on his elephant Krishna shouted aloud, 

Thou Musulm&n ! Miraii Sultan I Grant me this boon 1 
Why dost thou not come forward to meet me in fight 
Scouts brought in the nows. 

And told Mir &9 this news : — 

60 « '*0 son of Zaid All 1 In the battle beat the drum 
Careful spies brought in word 
That the Rajd has come forward. 

Then Mirdn himself mounted his horse, and shouted aloud ; — 
This is the day to mount our steeds 
Miran bade them bring his horse, 

On which was a golden saddle. 

And Shaikh Shahdb rode on Bokhara steed, 

And the men of Turkey, Aleppo and Ir&n all mounted. 

All rode impetuously in the cause of the faith, shouting 
aloud. 

65, MlrA^ reached the field of battle, 

And the coward fled when his courage failed him. 

Whore the battle raged most fiercely, there stood the Sayyid 
steadfast. 

With the brave fought the brave, but the faint-hearted fled. 
The Rajfi. reached the field of battle. 

And from his elephant^s back Krishna shouted, 

Standing faced him and thus answered his challenge. 

Mirdn seeing the called to him ; — 

“ When'the lion comes forward, what strength remains to tlio 
jackal ? 

Seeing Miran the Rdja spake : — 

Thou art but young in years and ignorant, 

Get thee gone to Meccai and listen to my words. 

70, “ Hearken, O Sultan, to my words. 

Here thou wilt but vainly lose thy life. 

If I slay thee, 1 shall be put to shame, 

Thus the B&jd answered. 

From Mirip's mouth came words like flowers 
Hearing tbcso woixls M(r&n smiled. 

Bfija I I shall slay thee and plunder thy stronghold 
Unless thou wilt embrace the Prophet^s faith 
Hearing this the RAj4 was enraged at heart, 

75* The K4]4 summoned all his forces^ 



- The song of M(rdn Snyyid Hussain, 676 

All hie R^jpdte^ R4 ^ob and RinAe. 

I am a Cbaubfin of Bnndela^ 

I will that the combat begin now/^ 

Mfrdn was surrounded on all sides, - 
As the moon is hidden by the clouds. 

How shall I sing the praises of the Sayyid, 

Whose exploits are known throughout the world ? 

When Mirdn grasped his sword. 

The R&j&^s seven senses were lost. 

80. Tn Ills hand he grasped his sword. 

As he stood among the horsemen. 

Hail ! R^i^o Krishnii ! Hear me. 

Repeat the kalma with thy lips. 

Hail ! Rd^o KrishnA I accept my counsel I 
Repeat the kalma Thus commanded Mirdn. 

As the Raja listened he grew enraged at heart. 

And called upon his soldiers. 

He bade the cannon open fire, 

And they belched forth smoke. 

86. The cannons opened fire 

And the balls fell in showers. 

The round iron discs flew into the air and made a noise like tlie 
grunting of wild boars. 

In his hands MirAn Sayyid Hussain took his bow and 
arrows flew, just as Indra sends down rain in torrents. 

90. When the swords began to play, the cowards fled. 

Arrows, swords and spears were broken into pieces. 

Ciances and armour were splintered into fragments. 

Bodies were wounded and cries of pain arose. 

Brave men fought in the midst of the battle 
Breast to breast 

Jogan Ldl saith : Shimbhd threw away the spear, 

Now came the time for the dagger. 
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Section 6— Sikhism and the story oe Banda BAiRiof. 


Life of NInak, — NAnak, the founder of the Sikh faith, was the 
son of KAlu Chand,i a Khatri of the Bedi section, and wan born at Tal- 
wandi,^ a village on the Ravi not far from Lahore, on the full mopn day 
* ’ in KAtak Sambat 1526, or 14 years earlier than Luther. His father 

was a simple peasant, employed by Rai Boe, a Muhammadan RAjput 
of the Bhatti tribe, the owner of the village, as an appraiser of produce. 
His mother's name was Tripta. 

' When only 5 years old the sister of NAnak's mother, Bibi Lakho, 
* came to see her sister and observing the boy's indifference to wordly 
things said to her : ‘Thy son is soft headed.' Nanak rejoined : Thine 
will be four times as soft heided ; thus predicting the birth of the 
famous saint f' Aba RAm Thamman whose shrine is at the place of that 
name near KasAr.^ 



Of NAnak's life few authentic details have come down to us, and 
these are contained in a janm^ikhi or biography, assigned by Trumpp 
to tlie later years of Guru Arjan or his immediate successors, This 
work refers to hymns in the Gran*h Sdhih and must therefore have been 
compile 1 after it. Mohsan-i-FAni appears to -refer to separate stories 
which even in his time were not collected in one work. This biography 
contains few of the miracles and other incidents found in the later 
janmidhhU^ and as it is an early record of Nanak's life and teaching it 
may be regarded as authentic in all material points. 


^ One account avers that Kdlu or Kallii ha-I no sons until one da v a. visits i 
his hut and was there fed, whereupon he sent sune fragments of liis m- al to Kallu's wife 
ppomising her a famous b.-'B. She went is customary for her confinement to Mari near 
Kot KachwA (or KAna Kachha, 15 miles south of Lahore) where her parents lived. Here 
her son was born and he received the somewhat disparaging name of Namtk, because he was 
bom in the house of his or maternal grandfat her. See AfcGregor^s Hiefory of the 
SMe, I, p. and Cunningham's Jitto, p. 40, and note. This account is rejected by the 
better-informed who say that HardiAl, the family priest, drew up the boy's horoscope and 
divined for him the name of NAnak to which his parmts objected as it was common to 
both Hindus and Muhammadans. The priest rejoined that his calculations disclosed that 
the boy was destined to he revered by both creeds: Ph.losophic Mist, of the S%lch RelU 
gion, by KhazAu Singh, Lahore, 1914, p. 55. B. Gurbakhsh Singh however writes Guru 
NAnak's sister was older than himself and she was named Nanaki. The brother was given 
her name, as very often happens. This is a simpler and more natural explanation than 
tno other two given. Perhaps the girl was born in her maternal grandfather's house and so 
named NAnaki.'* 


* Talwandi Rai-Bular or '^of wit and wealth" is now called RAipur; McGregor, I, 32. 
The date of NAnak's birth is also given as the 8rd of light half of BaisAkb. 

At Talwamji now stands the famous Nankana SAhib on the site of the house 
in which NAnak was born; the Kiara ^ahih, the snerod field into which NAuak when 
absorbed in contemplation let his father's cattlo stray but in which no sign of damage 
done to the crop could bo found ; a temple on the site where a snake shaded his face with 
its hood while he lay sunk in contemplation and nnotLer where the sliade of the tree atonil 
still : Khazan Singh, op. oit., p 6o. 

» KhazAn Singh, op. cit., p, 60. RAm Thamman was a BairAgi, and a cousin of NAnak • 
?eo vol. II, p. 87 sn/rfi. Tham mau’^dhanwan, the G-reTsia oppcsitifolU or elastioa or 
dhdmar, a grass Pennietum cenchroides, Panjali Dicty., pp. 1123, 295, 294. But posaiblv 
thamman is derived from a post or pillar, Sauskr. Sthanba and mav thn. k! 

OQpnected with Starab NAth, a fora of Shiva. ^ ^ 



lAfi of Qiif4 N4nah 


As a tshild N4nak was devoted to meditation on God, and at tbe 
age of 7 he was sent to the Hindu village school, where he composed the 
86 verses* of the Patii in the As& of the Orantl, Here Nanak 
received all his secular instruction, for he was early employed by his 
father as a buffalo-herd. 

Tn due course he mirried and two sons were born to him, but this 
did not prevent his leading a life remote from thoughts of this world 
and his superhuman character was revealed to Rdi Bular, the son of 
R4i Bhoe, who found him one day sleeping beneath a tree whose shadow 
had stood still to shelter him, while those of the other trees had mov^d, 
with the waning noon.^ 

N&nak showed no bent for any worldly vocation, but delighted in 
the society of saints and even wandering /czjfrjr, and at last his fath(?r 
in despair sent him to SulMnpur, a town now in the Kapdrthala State, 
where his brother-in-law Jairdm, husband of his sister, Ndnaki, was 
employed as a factor to Naw^b Daulat Khan the Lodi, who after his 
long governorship of the Piinjah called in Bdbar to aid him against his 
master^s injustice. 

At Sultdnpur N4nak devoted himself to his duties, but his wife 
and children were left or remained at Talwandi, sometimes regarded as 
an indication that his domestic life was not happy. His wife however 
rejoined him after his travels and lived with him till his death. 
There too he was joined by an old acquaintance, Marddna the Ddm, 
an itinerant musician, who accompanied his improvised hymns on 
his rabdb or harp.^^ 

At Sultfi/npur too Ndnak was destined to receive that definite call 
to the office of religious leader to which he owes his title of Guru. 
While bathing one day in the canal he was taken up by angels a!»d 
transported into the presence of God who gave him a golilet of nectar 
with the command to spread the fame of God (Haid) through the 
world. Meanwhile his servant had carried home the news of his disap- 
pearau<*e in the water, and the Khiin had actually set fishermen to drao* 
the canal for his body, when he re-appeared. 

After this event Guru N^nak took the decisive step of distributing 
all that he had among the poor and accompanied by Mardana he loft 
his house and began to preach. In popular phrase he turned faqir. His 
first pronouncement ' There is no Hindu and no Mussalmau ^ led to 
his being cited, at the Qazi's instance, to appear before the Nawih, who 

' 35, net 34 ns nsnally stated. 13«ch verse bef?an witli a letter of th ‘ alphabet The 
^letters are exactly tiic same 35, as are now found iu the Gurmiikbi alphabet, even in- 
’cludini? the letter (r) whicb is peculiar to Hurmiikbi, thus proving? that the ’Gurmukb'j 
alphabet existed before bis time and was not invented by the second Guru, Anffad though 
the name Gnrmukbi may have rerlaced its « rigi;ial name, which was possibly Tankre 
See the pamphlet : The Origin ofth- Qurmukhi Characters, Coronation Printing Works’ 
Hall Bazar, Amritsar. Sir George t'rirrson bolds that the alphabet is derived from the 
Sfirada through the T^kri if the Hills and the laf?4a sciipt of the plains: J R A S 


* Snbseqnently Ihe leg.nd ran that a hnge black make bad raised Its hood over 
Nanak^s head to shield him from the sun's rays while he slept. 

» Maidsna was the founder of the Rahiibi group of the Bom-Mirdsi. Cunningham 
cells him tl^ harper, or rather a chanter, and player upon a stringed instrument like 1 
gnitar t Sai* cfihi 8%Hs, p. 42. o a 
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invited him to accoi&pany him to the mosque* N&nak did so^and while 
the led the praj’^ers, he laughed. To the QSzi^s remonstrances he 
replied that the latter had left a foal in his own courtyard and had 
thronghont the prayers befen anxious lest it should fall into the well. 
Amazed at Ndnak’s power of reading his thoughts the QAzf fell at 
his feet and acknowledged his power. 

After this incident NAnak set out on what are often called his five 
pilgrimages, thus beginning his mission to call the people to the right 
path. The first lay eastward,^ to the shrine of Shaikh Sajan who had 
built a temple for Hindus and a mosque for Muhammadans— a proof of 
the religious toleration in fashion at this period of Indian history. But 
the Shaikh was given to murdering those who put up with him in his 
shop and stealing their property, until the Guru saw through him and 
made him become a repentant follower of his teaching. Tradition also 
takes Ndnak to Delhi, where he restored a dead elephant to life and in- 
terviewed the Mughal emperor. Besides Shaikh Sajan he encountered 
many other whom he converted. At the sack of Sayyidpur ho 

was captured by Babar^s troops and carried off, but coming under 
Bdbar's own notice he was honourably used and set at liberty.® 

But ho soon set out on his second or southward pilgrimage. That 
he ever reached Ceylon or formed there a sangai (congregation) of his 
disciples is hardly probable, and if he did so few authentic details of 
this journey have been preserved. 

At SiAlkot he heard that Hamza Ghaus was undergoing a 40 days^ 
fast in order to acquire power to destroy the town, so he sat under a 
plum (ier) tree and called thrice to the faqlr. Receiving no reply 
he stood up and gazed at the lofty tower in a vault of which the faqtr 
had shut himself, and burst open its walls so that the sun fell on the face 
of the recluse. This saint had promised sons to a Khatri of the town 
in return for a promise that the first-born should become his disciple 
and as the vow was broken had condemned all the inhabitants to 
annihilation. The Guru impressed on him the injustioe of punishing 
all for the faults of a few.^ The Ber Baba NAnak still commemorates 
this incident. 

On his 3rd tour the Guru who was returning from Russia and 
TurkistAn reached Ilassaii AbdAl in 1520. On the top of the hill was a 
spring of water. Its summit was occupied by Wali QandhAri, a 
Muhammadan saint, who grew jealous of the GurA jmd refused to let 

» Khaz&ii Sinph locateg Sajan at Tulamba and places the incident in the second tour. 
The Shaikh inveigled MardAna into his house and maltreated him, hoping to secure the 
Gurd’s accumulated offerings in his possession. Tnlamba had been in Taimdr'a time a 
considerable centre of religious learning for his biographies speak of it^ Saiyids, ulmd» 
and ihatkhs s E. H. I., Ill, pp. 413, 484, cited in the Mult4n Gazetteer, 1901-02, p. 873/. 
No mention of Sajan is traceable. But at Chawali Ma^bdikh in Maiisi tahsfl is a Darbar 
Sdhib of Bdba Ndnak t ih., p. 123. So too at Nigdha there is a shrine to Bdba Ndnak north' 
west of the shrine of Sakbi ISarwar : Dera Qhazi Kbdn OaMetteer, 1898, p. 53. 

• This must have occurred in 1624, and though Ndnak does not mention the ocour- 
reace in the Grauth, it may well have happened. In this pilgrim^e to the East Ndnak 
supplemented his imperfect schooling by constant dialectics with Muhammadan Shaikhs 
and <>thGr faq^re. He then returaed to Taiwan^, 
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Mard&na draw water from it, bo the spring dried up and re-appe«^ at 
the spot where the Guru had halted. The Wali cast a huge rock down 
from the hill upon it, but the Guru stopped the rock with his hand, 
leaving an impression of it on the hill-side.^ Thence he continued his 
tour through Si&lkot and witnessed the sack of Saidpur, near Emin- 
4b4d, which he had foretold,® 

Again Ndnak returned to Talwan4i, but only to make thence his 
third pilgrimage northwards into Kashmir, where he climbed Mount 
Sumera and had a lengthy discussion with the chiefs of the Jogis and 
according to some accounts with Shiva himself. 

His fourth pilgrimage was to the West to Mecca, wliere he lay 
down and by^ chance turned his feet towards the Ka^aba. When 
reproached for this 1^ the Qizi, Rukn-ud-Din, he challenged him to 
lay his feet in any direction where God^s house did not lie, and whero- 
evcr the Qizi turned N^nak^s feet, there appeared the Ka^aba.^ 

Gurd Nanak^s fifth and last pilgrimage may be regarded as purely 
allegorical. He went to Gorakb-batri where he discoursed with the 
84} Siddhs, or disciples of Gorakh Nath. A temple exists at N4nakmdta 
in the Kumion or Naini Tal Tarai, about 10 miles from Khatlma, a 
station on the Kohilkhand-Kumdon Railway. Not far from this place 
are still to be found several matks of from one of which sweet 

soap-nuts {mitha refka) are obtained by the mahant at NanakmAta. 
Two such trees are known in the Alinora district ; one at the place called 
the Qulia rifka by the hill men, the other on the road from Lahughdt 
to Dhunnaghdt. It appears that where new shoots spring from old 
decayed trunks, the fruit they bear loses its bitterness. Gorakh-hatri 
may be the name of some math of yogis in these hills. ^ It was also,* 
observes S. Gurbakhsh Bakhsh, ^the name of a well-known math at the 
Indian end of the Khaibar Pass, about two stages from Peshdwar. 
Babar, wlio went twice to visit the place, gives an account of it and 
describes it as a well -frequented place to which Hindus came from dis- 
tant places, and went through the ceremony of shaving themselves 
clean. Several low underground cells, entry to which was obtained 
by crawling along on all fours, and immense heaps of hair marked 
» the place.* This seems to be the well-known Gor-Khatri at Peshawar. 
Othei; authorities say that this the GuriVs last pilgrimage was to the 
East and that it took him to Gorakhmfitfi or Ninakmata. 

Other accounts give more detailed. and less ambitious accounts of 
the pilgrimages. On his first the Guru visited Emin&bdd where he 
.mutated on a bed of pebbles (toT) where the Rori Sdhib now stands.^ 
Here he composed a hymn in which he reproached the Khatris for 
subsisting on alms wrung from the people and expounded the merits of 
earning a livelilood by honest labour. 

^ Kbazin Singh, p. 101. 

* Ib., p. 102. 

* The ohola or cloak said to have been presented to him at Mecca is preserved at Uera 
Biba Nanak. It is inscribed with thousands of words and figures ; Gurddspur O-ateiteert 
12U,p.30. 

^Khaziu Singh, p. 70. 



^ The aecesmn of Angad. 

Ndnak went to several other places also. At HandwAr he pointed 
out to the Hindus the hollowness of sending water to their forefathers. 
At Kuruksheir he proved the uselessness of such vain beliefs as not 
eating meat at an eclipse. At Jagannath hi* pointed out the right way to 
worship God and said that it did not consist in lighting lamps and so 
on. Among the other countries that he visited were KAbul, BaghdAd 
etc. But this pilgrimage is rejected altogether by the ref6|piiag 
Sikhs. 

Naiiak died at Kartarpur on the banka of the RAvi in the 
Jullundur District in the house of his family, with whom he appears 
to have been reconciled. Refure his death he transmitted his Guruship 
to Lahna, surnamed Angad, the second Guru, by a strikingly simple 
ceremony. Nanak laid live pice before Angad^ and fell at*hl6 feet. This 
event occurred iii 1537 A. D. 

Tlio successive Gurds transmitted their office by tins rite, but later 
on a cocoanut^*^ was also laid before the successor thus appointed. Gurd 
Nanak also went four times round his successor and then said that his 
own spirit h^idjgone into his body so that he was from that moment to 
be regarded as Nanak himself. It is now a common Sikh belief that 
each Guru inherited the spiritual light of Nanak and the doctrine is as 
old as Mohsin-ul-Paui. 

Bhai Budba, a Jat, affixed the ttlak or coronation mark on 
Angad^s forehead and survived to witness the installation of no less 
than four of AngjuPs successors. Tradition s.iys that while very young 
he came to NAnnk and referring to the devastation of the unripe crops 
wrought by Babar^s troops said that he was afraid of being untimely 
carried away by the angel of death, NAnak replied : ‘ Thou art 
old (Budba) not young.^ So lie ^as named Bhai Budha and lived till 
1627. The significance of the tilak h well known. It fis often if 
not generally affixed by a dominant or autochtlionous agricultural class 
and in this instance the choice of BhAi Budlia lepreseiited the Jat 
recognition of the GuriPs chiefship. ^J'o his sons^ protests against 
their father^s choice of Angad, Guru Nanak replied, tha^^'not even the 
Gurii^s dogs suffered want, and that they should , have clothes ^d food " 
enough. In accord, probably, with this tradition, we find the Nanylc'» 
putra or descendants of Nanak employed iowawls tlie close of the Sikh;, 
period in bandaMara, a practice whereby traders entrusted goods to a 
NAnakpuira who engaged to convey them for a stipulated sum from 
Jagadhrl to xVmritsar, then the emporium of the Sikli states, paying aj^l 
duties. The Nanakputras, from the sanctity which attaches to thfer ^ 
persons, engaged enjoyed certain exemptions and were less subject to 
molestation from custom- officers^ importunity than others. 

1 Angad is said to mean ‘own body’ (fr. ang^ Sanskr. ‘b)dy'), because Lahna 
obeyed Guru N&nak’f order to eat of a corpse which vanished when he began to do so: 
McGregor’s Hitt, of the SiTcht, I, p. 49, and Malcolm’s Shet A, p. 208. Bnt a more pro- 
bable account is that he was blessed by the Guru and proclaimed as flesh of his flesh and 
blood of his blood ; as the Gurfi’s self, in fact, 

• AU eine Art Reichsapfel (Trumpp, Die Religion der Sihhtt p. 11)— o/. Murray's 
Sittoxy of the Punjab, 1, p. J69. But Khazaa Singh says that the oocoanut was used 
at Qnrii Angad’s nomination. 
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N4nak's attitude to IsUm ie illustrated by several incidents In tbte 
above sketch of bis life. To these the latter janamdkin make many 
additions, which at least record the traditional attitude of the earlier 
Sikhism to Isl4m. Thus immediately after Ninak^s election for a 
spiritual life he is said to have been visited by KhwAja Rhizr, the 
Muhammadan saint, who taught him all earthly knowledge. 

The traditional account of Guru Nanak’s funeral also records his 
attitude towards the two religions. When the Hindus and the Mu- 
hammadans both claimed his body he bade them lay flowers on either 
side of it, for Hindus on the right and for Muhammadans on the left, 
bidding them see whose flowers remained fresh till the following day. 
But next morning both lots of flowers were found fresh, while the 
body had vanished, signifying that it belonged to neither, yet equally 
to both theu creeds. NSnak expressed his religious thought in verses, 
composed in Pan jAbi, which form no insignificant part of the Granth, 
NAnak was absorbed, to use the Sikh phrase, on the 10th of October 
15S8 (the 10th of the light half of Asauj, Sambat 1596). 

His successor, Guru Aiigad, was a Khatri oF the Trihun section, 
who had fulfilled the Gurams ideal of unquestioning obedience to his will. 
Though perhaps illiterate, the iuventiou of the Gurmukhi alphabet in 
S, 1533 is ascribed to Guru Angad^ and he also had much of what he had 
learnt about NAnak from BAla, th*^ Sindhu Jat, a disidple of that Guru, 
reduced to writing. 

He himself however composed a few verses which are preserved 
in the Granth. He earned his living by twisting the coarse twine 
made of mnnj\ thus following NAnak^s teaching about alms. His death 
g, occurred in 1552 or 1553 at Khadur near GoviudwAl on the BiAs, 
where he dwelt in seclusion since his accession to the Guriiship, 
He had appointed his follower Amar Das, a Khatri of the Bhalla sec- 
tion, to succeed him, passing over his own sons as unworthy. 

^ Gurd Ainar DAs resided at GovindwAl whence he sent out 22 of his 
numerdus disciples to various parts of the country to preach, dividing it 
into as many manjas or dioceses.^ He also built KajArawAl. But his 
most important act was the separation of the passive recluses of the 
U(^si order from the active lay Sikhs, thus giving the latter body some- 
thing of a social character in addition to the religious ties which held 
it together. He organised and maintained a public refectory [langar] 
at which all the four castes ate together and no question was raised as 
to whether the food had been cooked by a Brahman o^a low caste 
Sikh.® Before his accession he had been a Vaishnava, and after it he 
. built at GovindwAl the grand haoli or oblong well with its 84 Steps 

* B. Gurbakhsh however writes The tradition that the second Gnrd invented the 
^ Gurmukhi alphabet is based on a misreading of the spnrions book called the Janamtdhhi 

of Bhdi Bdld. Guru Augnd only secured the Janampatri or horoscope of Gurd Ndi^k 
from his uncle Lain ; see the introductory portion of this adhhi given in Dr. Trumpp’s 
Translation of the Q^ranth, The peculiar script of Gurd Gobind Singh's letters is an 
earlier stage of Gurmukhi. 

* The Panth^Prahdsh calls them gaddU, Mania means a large couch so that * see * 
would bo a good translation of the term. Cf. Aabar's 22 provinces : 0, C. Narang, 
Transformation of Sikhism , p. 23. 

* Kliasdn Singh, p. 118. 
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and landing places. It is a general belief among the Sikhs that 
whoever bathes on these steps one by one on the same day repeat- 
ing the jap)i with sincerity to the last step shall be saved from the 
8,400,000 transniigrator^ forms and go direct to heaven. Gurd Amar 
DAs also pronoiinc^ against the Brahmanical rite of gati^ reformed the 
ceremonies in vogue at marriage and death, forbade pilgrimages and 
the like, and added largely to the poel.i(a.l literature of the Sikhs. His 
verses in the Granth are distinguished for simplicity and clearness. 

Gurfi Amar D&s left two sons M g-an and Mohari, but bestowed, the 
harhat or a])Ostolic virtue upon Ram DAs, his son-in-law, as a reward for 
his daughter’s filial love and obedience as well as the worth of Ram 
DAs himself. 

RAm DAs succeeded as Guru in 1574. He was also a Khatri of the 1831 s. 
Sodbi section, which has played so pre eminent a part in Sikhism. 

Gnrd Amar DAs is said to have found an attentive listener in Akbar, but 
RAm DAs entered into still closer relations with that tolerant emperor, 
and is said to have received from him the grant of a piece of land where- 
on he founded RAmdAspur, subsequently known as Amritsar, or the 
'pool of salvation * from the ancient tank which lay in it, and which he 
repaired and enlarged. According ■ to some authorities he also bnilt 
in its midst the Harimandar, or temple of God (Hari), in which no idols 
were set up. 

Gurd RAm DAs’ poetical contributions to the Granth are clear and 
easy to understand, reproducing the traditional circle of Sikh thought as 
enunciated by the earlier Gurus. 

This, the fourth Gurd, was succeeded by Arjan, his youngest son i 
and henceforth the ofilce becomes hereditary in the Sodhi section. More- 
over with the accession of Arjan on the 3rd BhAdon sndi 1580, accord- lesss 
ing to the oldest known record, the Sikh community enters on a new 
phase. He laid aside the rosary arrd garb of a faqir and dressed in 
costly raiment. Though not, it is sometimes said, a Sanskrit scholar. 

Guru Arjan was a man of considerable literary attainments and nearly 
half the Adi Grnnth was composed by him. ^ 

He also^ collected the hymns of his predecessors and adding to 
them selections from the writings of the earlier reformers, KaMr 
NAmdeo, RAvi DAs, and others, compiled the Granth or ‘ Book ’ of the 
Sikh commonwealth. A decalogue of ten commandments ascribed to 
this, the fifth Guru, has recentljr been diseovere<l in Eastern Beno-al. It 
is naturally veiy like the Mosaic, but one of the manuscripts indicates 
that the Sikhs were being boycotted and found it difficult to marry ^ 

But Arjan’s activity was not confined to spiritual affairs. Hitherto 
the Gurus had lived on^ their own earnings like Angad, or on the 
voluntary offerings of their followers though these seem to have been 
in the main ear-marked to charitable purposes by Amar DAs but Guru 
Arjan established the beginnings of a fiscal system, appointing collec- 
tore, called masands, t > each of whom was assign^ a definite district. 

» Kot l.i» eldest eon. Arjan'e elder brother Pirthi Chand had founded a rival sect 
the Mfn4e, The oldest eon wae more than once set aside ns personally unfit or not available’. 

* Dacca Beview, 1916^ p. 878. 
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Their deputies were called meords,^^ a term * borrowed from Akbar^s 
system. These appointments indicated an attempt at regular 
administration. Some writers hint that ^ the 22 secs or manjas of 
Gurd Amar D4s became the 22 fiscal units o^ Guru Arjan. If this 
\yas so the change 15 significant of the gra lual transformation of Sikh- 
ism even at that early stage, fiut disciples were also sent to ^Edbul,® 
Kandahdr, Sindh and even IVvkistan not only to spread the Sikh faith 
but also for purposes of trade. He also permitted himself to be addressed 
•dsmcha pddshdh or Hrue king,^^ ^ SodhI Sultdn/ the Sodhi Sult&n.^ 
Apparently he obtained this title in consequence oE the dignities bestowed 
on him ror his services against Ndlagarh. He continued Ndnak^s 
policy of toleration for and good relations with the Muhammadans, 
for the famous saint Mi4n Mir was a great friend of his and the happen* 
ing to visit the Gurd at this time ho was asked to lay foundation stone 
of the Harirnandar in 1589. But it was not well and truly laid 
and though the mason righted it the Guru prophesied that the temple 
would fall down and have to be rebuilt.*^ In 1590 lie founded Tarn 
Tdran. 

Guru Arjan^s chief opponent was Chandu Lai, a ditodn or finance 
minlstir oE Akbar^ wlio-se daughter the Guru refused t ) accept for his 
son liar Qovind. This led to an enmity which had dire results. Chandu 
Lai denounced the Gurd to th) emperor as an enemy of Islam and 
though Akbar himself was not induced to persecute the Guru —on the 
contrary he honoured him in various ways and an account of Akbar^s 
visiting Guru Arjan at his home and remitting the land revenue on a 
famine -stricken area at his request is given In the Semd miitahharin— 
Chandu LaBs hostility predisposed his successor .lahangfr against him 
It was he who informed that emperor of the Gtiru^s loan of Rs. 5000 
to I’rince Khusru. Indeed the Dabhtdn^^ which contains the most 
probable account of Guru Arjan^s death, says he was accused, like 

' Khazin Singh, p- J 18. Akbar had employed Meoras or Mewatis, of the Mcwat, as 
d&k* runners, spies aiid cm other delicate duties; Ain4-Akjarii I, p. 252. Tie definition 
of meora as ‘a Guru’s priest’ cited in Vol. Ill, p, 86 infra, is misleading. 

’ Narang, p. 35. He suggests that matand is a connption of masnad^udld or 
‘ ExceUency, a title of the Mughal governors, and that though there are now no Sikh 
masands the system still continues in the .sect fouu led by lianda, and the matandn exist 
under the style of Bhdi (in that sect . But a writer in the Daccj. Ue'oiew for January 
1916 (p. 317) speaks of the term as equivalent to sangatia. And he writes: -‘the original 
number’ (of the masands) got very much multiplied (under the successors of that third 
Guru. With the gradual transformation of Sikhism, this system also underwent a change 
and the bishops did not remain purely spiritual guides, but became collectors of tithes etc. 
(p. 316) This confirms the view expressed in the text. Followers of masands, who were in 
charge of sangafs, wore called sangtias or masandiaa, not masanda themselves. Trumpp 
says Gurd Arjan introduced a regular system of taxation, compelling all Sikhs to contra 
bute ‘ achording to their means or other gams.’ But this Gurd appears to have establish 
the tithe, daaaundh, daaw^ndh, 'a regular tenth ooutributed to the Gurds’toi^s 
Panjahi Dioty, h. vv, Iu the Western Punjab, at any rate, this title was called sikhi or 
was replaced by a new tax called by that term. 

* According to Khazan Singh (p. 130) those titles we e assumed first by Guru 
Hargovind. 

* Ehazdu ^ingh, p. 119. Gurd Arjau’s haoU in the Dabbi Bazar at Lahore wac also 
made by the Muhammadan governor, Hosain Khdn : p. 12K 

* II p. 272 a ieg. 
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many other Punjab notables, of actual participation in Prince Khusru^s 
rebellion. It is certain that he was condemned by Jahangir to a heavy 
fine.^ Unable or unwilling to pay the sum demanded he was exposed 
of the sun^s rays and perished of exhaustion in ] 606. 1663 8. 

Arj'aii^s son Har Govind succeeded to the Guruship. He wore 
two swords typifying amiri or secular and faqiri or spiritual authority, 
and he was the first Ourfi to take op arms against the Muhammadans 
to whom he certainly ascribed his father's death, whatever the pre- 
cise circumstances may have been. He built the stronghold of Ha^ 
govindpur on the upper reaches of the BeSs, and thence harried the 
plains. To his standard flocked many whom want and i^isg:)vernment 
had driven from their homes. But at last Guru Har Govind fell into 
the hands of the imperial troops, and Jahingir kept him a prisoner 
at Gwilior for 12 years, until in 1628, on that emperor's death, 
he obtained his freedom by sacrificing his treasures. ^ Returning to Kirat- 
pur the Gurd renewed his attacks on the Muhammadan land-owners 
and imperial ofiSlcials of the plains. One of his last exploits was an expe 
dition to Ninakmata, in the Tarai near Naini Tdl, whose faqir Almast, 
the Uddsi, complained that he had been expelled from his shrine 
by the Jogis, who had also burnt the pipal tree under which Gurd 
Ndnak had held debate with the followers of Gorakh "Ndth. This or 
another Almast had been deputed by this, the sixth Guru, to Shujdtpur 
near Dacca and ha I there founded nangat. This at Shujdtpur 
was called after Natha Sdhib, third in succession to this Almast.® In 
1693 S. 1636, the Guru restored him to his shrine and returned to Kiratpur 

> According to the of JahdngCr he waited upon Khnsr when the latter halted 
at hie residence, and placed the saffron finger mark or Ulca upon his forehead : 0. A. S. B., 

1907, p. 603. The meeting took place at Taru.Taran accordiun^ to Kha/An Singh, p. 125. 

* The Sikh accounts aver that Chaudu Lil continued iiis intrigues against Guru Har 
Govind and prevailed on Jahdogir to demand payment by him of the fine imposed on the 
father, but the Guru forliade the Sikhs to raise the money. Mian Mir however interceded 
with Jahdngir at Delhi and not only obtained his release but reconciled him to this 
emperor whom he accompanied on his tour in Rajpdtana and who even employed him to 
subdue the rebellious chief of Nalagafh : Khazdn Singh, p 129. This account is easily 
reconcilable with that of the Ddbisfdn (II, p. 274) which represents Qurd Har Govind 
as entering Jahdngir’s service and continuing to serve Shah Jahan : yet the latter emperor 
sent troops against him and they drove him out of Ramdaspur (Amritsar) and plundered 
his lands there. The Guru was victorious iu his struggle with Painda Khan, who resisted 
the fortification of Hargovindpur, but imperial troops intervened and drove him to seek 
refuge amongst the Hill States ; ib , p. 277. The testimony of Mohsin-i-Fdni is in some 
ways all the more valuable in that he was a Muhammadan, 

Malcolm*8 Shetoh (p, 82) reproduces a tradition which is not based on any written 
or authentic proof. 

Other authorities say i^hat the Guru was nvlted by the emperor to Delhi and thence 
accompanied him to Agra. There misled by an astrologer the emperor requested the Guru 
to fast and pray for him for a period of forty days in the solitary liill fort of Gwalior. 

This was a plot on the part of Chandu and other enemies of the Guru to get him out of 
the way. But the emperor mm realized his mwlake, sent for the Guru and at hi s request 
liberated many of the hill Rajas imprisoned In GwAlior. 

* Dacca Review^ 1916, p. 228, Sikh Relics in Eastern Bengal. The Nanakma||a 
near Naini T41 seems to have been called the « Nanakn:a^ of AlmastrAj.* B. Gurbakt.sh 
Singh writes regarding fhe aangat at Shujatpur : * The inscription on a stoue in the well 
of this sangat oommemomtes the name of the original founder and his " Mother Lodge of 
N4nakma^. This new was not named Ninakma^, but it was under the Lodge 

at Ninakma^ in Naini T&l, and its priests were appoint^ or removedby the head at that 

place. 
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through Aligarh, Dehli and Karn4L This life of active military 
enterprise, lightened at intervals by sport, ^ absorbed all Har Govind^s 
energies and he contributed nothing to the Gra?ith. 

But interesting stories are recorded of his aversion to the ostenta- 
tious or undue exercise of spiritual power. BabA Gurditta, his eldest 
SOD, had restored to life a cow accidentally killed by a Sikh. The 
Guru rebuked him for this uncontrolled exhibition of spiritual force 
and the Babd went to the tomb of Budhan Shah, a Muhammdan /agifi 
where he lay down and gave up his soul. Similarly, A^al RAi, his 
fourth son, as a boy of 9 restored life a playmate who had died of 
snake-bite and^ he too when reproached by the Gurd for vying with 
the giver and taker of life by exercising miraculous power over death 
covered himself with a sheet and breathed his last. His tomb is close 
to the Kaulsar at Amritsar and is the highest building in that town.^ 

Guru Har Govind was known also as the ChhatwAn BAdshAh or 
6th king among the Sikhs and so offerings of kardi panhdi are 
made at the Darbar SAhib at Lahore on the 6th of every month and 
the building is illuminated.® 

On his death at Kiratpur in 164}5^ his grandson Har Rai succeeded 
him.® Of this Gurd we have an account by the author of the Ddbistdn, 
who knew him personally. Less warlike than his grandfather, Gurd 
Har llAi still maintained th3 pomp and circumstances of a semi-inde- 
pendent military chieftain. His body-guard consisted of 300 cavalry 
with 60 musqueteers, and 800 horses were stalled in his stables. His 
alliance was successfully sought by another rebellious scion of the Mughal 
house, Dara Shikoh, who soon perished. Thereupon the Guru retreated 
to Kiratpur whence he sent his son Ram RAi to Delhi to negotiate 
pardon. Aurangzeb received the young* envoy graciously, but detained 
him as a hostage for his father^s loyalty. Har Rai contributed not a 
single verse to the Sikh scriptures. Dyiug in 1661 at Kiratpur he 
left his office to his second sou Har Kishan, the 8th Guru, and as yet 
a minor.^^ RAm Rai, still a hostage, appealed to Aurangzeb, who seized 

^ His prowess as tui arclior is still remembered for lie would shoot an arrow from 
Srigovlndpur to the shrino of Damdama, a distance of about half a mile i Gardaipar Gf-aze^ 
teer, 191 4». p. 17. 

• Kbazau Singh, pp. 140-1, 

3 Muharainavl I^atlf : Lahore^ ii^t History etc., p. 197, 

‘Macauliffe places this event in Sbt. 1701 (— 1644 A. D.), but this appears to be 
an error. The Bdhisfdn gives the year as 1646 and its correctness has now been proved, 
by a manuscript recently found in Eastern Bengal. Its author had seen this Gurd at 
Kiratpur in 184 J A. D. MacaulifPe rightly rejected the Hindmsing version of the Guru's 
death, according to which ho caused himself to be shut up in Patdlpuri and bade Gurd 
Har B4i not to open the door till the 7th day, when he was found dead : Dacoo JSsotstv. 
1916, p. 878. 

* Gurditta, his father and Har Goviud’s oldest sou, had become an Udasi, and this dis- 
qualified him for the office of Guru, now a quasi-secular chiefship. Prom a tent-peg driven 
in by him sprang tlie I’ahli Sahib, a largo shisham at Gliakhaf Kotli, a village in the 
south-west of Shakargarh tahsil ; Gurdaspur Gazetteer^ 1914, p. 17. 

« We do uot know why Rdm Rdi wa.s passed over. As a hosi^ge ho may have been 
held ineligible. A somewhat similar incident occurs in Balidwalpnr history. According to 
the Sikh accounts he had misquoted a verse of Guru Nanak : Khazan Singh, p. 145. Am 
early tradition recorded by the Court Historian of Mauaraja Ranjft Singh makes R4m Rdi, 
the brother of Har Rai, son of Bdbd Gurditta, on being superseded appeal to the emperor, 
who would not or could not help him, and upheld the election. B&hi Gurditta had married 
a second wife much against the wishes of his father, and Rdm Rdl was his son by that wife ; 
see the UmdaiuhTawdriH by Ldla Sohan LAI, Sdri. VidHli Lahore Darbar. 
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tke pretext for interference in the Garuns domestic affairs and saminon- 
ed Har Kishan to Delhi, There he died of small-pox, after declaring 
that the Sikhs would find the next Guru in Bak41a, a village on the 
Be&. Disputes regarding the succession inevitably arose and some of 
the Sodhis set up a Guru of their own,^ while Rdm R&i urged his 
claims in reliance on imperial support. This, however, only alienated his 
own followers, and despairing of success he retreated to Dehra Ddn^* 
where he founded a sect of his own. 


At length in 1661 Teg Bahadur^ obtained recognition as the 9th 
Gurd. Teg Bah&lur was a great figure among the Sikhs. From his 
birth he was destined to be a scourge to his enemies, and foreseeing 
this his father named him Teg Bahadur. His personal likeness to B4bl 
Nanak was also striking. Nevertheless his recognition was keenly contest- 
ed by Dhir Mai, the elder son of Gurditta, the Uddsi,*^ and Teg Bahadur 
was driven to seek refuge on a piece of land which he purchased from 
the Kahluf RftjA. Here in lt)65 he founded Anandpur. Still harassed 
by his opponents the Guru set out on a progress through the Mdlwa 
country— a tract still dotted with shrines, tanks and dharmsdlas which 
commemorate his visits. Then he wandered through the Kurukshetra, 
and thence into Lower India, where the Sikh faith had many scattered 
adherents. The Sikh accounts of this progress are perhaps inaccurate in 
detail, but it is certain that Teg Bahadur^s itinerary was designed both 
to foster the Sikh faith where already established and to preach the Sikh 
doctrine throughout Lower India. Incidentally the existing records 
show that the net-work of Sikh organisation had been spre^ as far 
east as Patna and even Dacca, where a masand was posted.'^ Dacca in- 
deed became a haztir sangat or provincial sangat^ at first under the 

' iSikh authorities say that 22 Sodhis of iBaktUa each claimed to be the rightful Gard, 
but they all failed to stand the test of divining what sum one Makhan Shah, a Labdna, had 
vowed to offer the Guru when he escaped shipwreck. 

^ Teg Bahadur was the 5th sou of Guru Har Govind and his wife Nauaki, and was born 
at Amritsar on Bais^kh hadi 5, 1678 Sambat (1621 A.D.). 


Trumpp is almost certainly wrong in making Dhir Mai a son of Guru R4ni Dds! Adi 
Qranthy p. cxvi. He is cited by Maclagan^ §j 101 and 104. Tho genealogy given in the 
latter paragraph should he as follows : — 

4th Guru Kdm Das. 


Pin hi Chaud (Mai). 
The Minas, 


L_ 

Mahadev. 


5th Guru Arjan Do;. 
6th Gurd Har Govind. 


r 

Babd Gurditta. 


9th Qurd Teg Babddtir. 


Dhir Mai 7th Guru Har Rdi. 10th Gord Gobind Singh* 


Rdm Rai, 8th Guru liar Krishan. 

founder of the ddidt, 

Khaean Singh does not say whose sou Dhir Mai was, bat he states that he had. 
possession of the Gmnih audsuDuorted Itam R 4{'8 pretensions : pp. 150-51. 

^ We also find he G iird assif nlng the offerings of Hansi and Hissdr to Qalara, a mmand 
who lived at Chihka. 
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pontifical throne at Anandpur and later under the takht or archbishopric 
at Patna. 1 The sangaU thus established were not merely places of 
worship but also wayside refectories which gave food and shelter to 
indigent wayfarers and each was under a masand, a term equiva- 
lent to viceroy. When in 1666 Teg Bab&dur visited Dacca he 
found prosperous sangah at Sylhet, Chittagong, Sondip, Lashkar and 
elsewhere and by the time of Guru Qpvind Singh Dacca had earned the 
title of the home of Sikhism.^ At Patna in 1666 was born the future 
Gurfi Gobind Singh. Not long afterwards the Guru returned to the 
Punjab, but Govind Singh remained in his native land until the Gurd 
sent for him and he went to Anandpur 

Recent research has thrown considerable light on the life and pro- 
paganda of Guru Teg Bahfidur. At that period the Aroras went north 
to K4hul and Kandahar, Balkh, Biikhdra and even Russia., while the 
Khatns monopolised the markets of Eastern and Southern India, Hence 
when Teg BahAdur was persecuted by his Sodhi brethren and when 
even the mutBaddis of the temple at Amritsar shut its doors againet him 
he found adherents in the Khatrl cornmunities dotted all over Hindustan, 
the Deccan and Eastern Bengal.^ These colonies probably preserved 
the secular Kshatriya tradition of the independence of thought and 
freedom from Brahmanical control. 

The enterprise of the Sikh missioners and the distances to which 
they travelled may be gauged by tho recently discovered itinerary of 
a pilgrim to the Sikh temples in Southern India and Ceylon. The author 
1732 8, must hav(3 lived long before 1675, but he must have taken boat at 
Negapattan on the Coromandel coast and returned through Malayalam, 
in which country he found stray colonies of Bhatra Sikhs and met 
Mayadaman, grandson of ShivanAth,^ at Sattur. Inquiries recently 
made by B. Gurbakhsh Singh have thrown much light on the history 
of Sikhism in Southern Ii^dia. 


The author of the itinerary mentions a viceroy at Tanjore — 
Airapati Naik. This and other indications would fix his date soon after 
the battle of Talikoje In Akbar^s time. Other details as regards 
topography are also substantially correct. This account places Shiv 
N4th at Jaffna, in the extreme north of Ceylon. Sikh temples still 
exist at RAmeshwar, Salur, Bhaker and Shivkanji in Madras and 
Colombo in Ceylon. Old temples also exist at Burhanpur, Surat, 

hJJISSS'.SS'""'' 


* Dacca Deview, 1915, p. 235 f. 

■ 8 25., 1916, p, 377 /. 

* 25„ 1916, p. 876. Trumpp discredited this story, but its substantial tmM. 
mnrt now regBi-dea m e.tablwhed in gpite of the pil^im'g oxag^erationg in hta 

tte daily in thenrincipal temple in Ceylon. 

laggaered aggociatione ag in Paiam etc. 
It ig qtBte poggihle that the name was changed on pnipoge and the Sikhhookg give it 
correewy ae known at Jaffna. Another explanation Is that Shivnitb in Persian ohameter 
wag m^sd as hy early chroniolere. Even in Gnnnnkhi Shivndbh is apt to he 

being so alike. Fora similar reason Banda 
wonld l«^l ged to call hunaelf a Kshatriya instead of a Khatrilnthe Deccan, wher. the 
term Kbatri is used for Dhe^ wearers. i ^ 
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Bombay (and Mahalakshmi, Grant Road), Amrfioti, Nirmal (District 
AdiUMd — in the NizS,m^8 Dominions). Manuscript copies of the Orantk 
Sahib are to be found at Bnrhanpnr an# Surat, and another old copy 
with one Bolaji Tripathi at Lonovala (Poona). 

The mngat at Colombo is in Colombo fort and a Brahmin Misra 
Jaw^la Parahdd is now in charge. A SIndhi firm—* Topan Singh, 
Mothdwal — claim to have been established in Ceylon from before Qurd 
Ninak's time. Their head office is at Karachi and their munib or 
agent in Colombo, Gopdl Das by name, is still known to be a good 
Sikh. Certain Egyptian mummies in the Colombo Museum are curiously 
enough identified by the local Sikhs as ShIvnAth, his wife and son ! 
Large numbers of Khatris have been established in Burh.inpur from very 
remote times, and are found as far south as Madras, where a Khatri, 
Edja Tuljardm, lived not many years ago in Tirmalkheri (Madras town). 

At Salur whqre Guru N4nak is supposed to have held discussions 
with yogis many maths or yogi temples are found. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb^s policy was bearing fruit. In his attempt 
to Muhammadanize India he bad excited grave opposition and Gurd 
Teg Bah&dur recognised that if Guru Ndnak^s acquiescence in the 
Moslem sovereignty was to be revoked his own life must be the price of 
the revocation.^ Accordingly he sent the Kashmiri who had 

appealed to him in their distress to make a petition to the emperor in 
these words : — * We live on the offerings of the Kshatris. Guru Teg 
BahSdur, the foremost among them, is now seated on the throne of 
Guru Ndnak and is Guru of all the Hindus. If thou canst first make 
him a Mussalm4n, then all the Sikhs and Brahmans who follow him, 
will of their own accord adopt thy faith.^ The emperor accordingly 
summoned the Guru to Delhi and he replied that he would come after 
the rains. That season he passed at Saifdbdd^ with Saif-ud-Din whom 
he converted and then dismissing all his followers save five, among 
whom was his diwdn, Mati Dds Chhibra, he set out for Delhi. At 
Samdna a Pathan offered him a refuge, but the Guru went on to Delhi. 
There he was seized and resisting every inducement to forsake his faith 
was evenf/Ually put to death. To his son Govind Rdi he sent a dying 
message lo abide fearlessly in Anandpur. Goviud Rdi, then a boy of 
9, received this behest at Lakhnaur, whence he and his mother retired 
to Anandpur. 

There he received his father's head, which was cremated at that 
place. Govind R4i was then acknowledged as the 10th Gurd in 1675. 

The Sikhs' relations with the Hill States. 

The first of the Hill Raj&s to accept the teaching of the Gurfis was 
the RdjA of Harlpur, in Kdngra. He was permitted to see the Gurfi 

1 Gnrd Ninak, it was said, Lad promised Babar the empire for 7 generations. Six 
emperors of his line had reigned, and Teg Bahddur would offer his own life in lien of the 
7th. 

* Saif&b^d lies 4 or 5 miles from Patidla. 

Govind B&i was here visited by Bhlkham Shdh, owner of Kuhr&m and Si&na, 4 miles 
from Lskhnaur, and of Thaska which the emperor had bestowed on him. Govind Bai 
guaranteed his possession of Thaska daring the future Sikh domination. Govind R&i's 
close connection with leading Muhammadans is remarkable. 
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Amar Dde atter eating from his kitchen at which food was prepared 
and eaten by all castes wiSiout distinolion.' This occurred before 
1674. 


In 1618 Guru Har Govind had subdued Tdrfi. Chand, of N41a- 
garh, who had been in revolt against JahAngir. He was brought before 
the emperor and'the Gurii for his services obtained the honorary com- 
mand of 1,000 men and 7 guns, with high judicial functions and other 
honours. 

|684S In 1627 Gurd Har Govind was invited by some of the Hill 
Rdjds to visit their territory, but he sent Bab4 Gurditta, his eldest son, 
to the (Jaswin) Ddn an l Hinddr (Ndlagarh) and he founded Kiratpu? 
in that year.® 



In 1635 however we find Gurfi Har Govind himself visiting R4j4 
T4r4 Chand^B territory ® 


|71SS 
(789 6 . 

^41 S. 


In 1642 ho joined foreas with this State and helped the B4J4 t-o 
defeat the Nawdb of Rtipar> 

About 1656 we find the Sikhs reducing the R4j4 of Kahldr 
(Bilagpjir) to submission.^ 

In 1682 Raja Bhim Chand of Bil4spur, in whose territory the 
Guru Govind Singh was then residing, demanded gifts which included 
nn elephant called Parsddi (or loans which he did not intend to return) 
from his guest. He deputed his waztr, Parm4nand, to obtain these 
exactions, but the Gurti declined to lend the offerings of the Sikhs. The 
R4j4'B personal threat of explueion was equally ineffectual and so' he 
attacked the Guru but was routed, losing many men.® 

In 1684 Guru Govind Singh visited the Sirmur territory at 
the R4j4's invitation and founded P4onta on the banks of the Jamna.7 



Bhim Chand^s defeat, however, had rankled and he leagued himself 
with the R4j4s of Goler, Katoch, Jasw41, K4thgarh and N4Iagarh 
against him. 

In 1686 they attacked him at P4onta and won over 600 Path4DS 
who had^heen discharged from the imperial service and whom he had 


VKhaz^n Siiigh, p. US. 
» 183. 

• J5.,p 186. 

4ja,p, 189. 


»i5.,p. 148. 

9 Ih,t p. 164. The Sirmtir Gal^dfeer, p. 16, gives a slightly differept account. It 
says that the Qnrti declined to surrender an elephant toBdji Bhfm Chand and Hail 
Chand, both of BiUspur, so they compelled him to leave Anandpnr, then in that state, 
and he came to Toka whence he was brought to VAhan by the R5j4 of Sirmdr. Thence be 
proceeded to P4onta. Meanwhile the BiUspur had returned the presents made by the 
Chird to Raji Fateh Shah of Oafhwdl whose daughter was marrying a Bildspur prince. This 
insult determined the Gurd to prepar*’ for war and at Bharganf, 8 miles from Paonta, he de- 
feated both Harl ^hand and Fateh Sh4h The Gurd resided at Pdonta from 1686 to 1689 : 
Xbt, p» 112, 


1742-6 8. 
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exnjAoyed on tbe advice of hi? friend Budhu Sh4h of S^dhaura. An 
equal number of tJd&Bis also dei*erted him though they had long been fed 
on his bounty, and if Budhu Sh4h had not joined him with 2000 disciples 
the d^ would have gone against him. The Guru then left P&onta for 
Anandpur and founded Anandgarh, Lohgarh, Kesgarh and Fateh garh 
to keep the hill states in check. ^ 

The attempt of the Delhi government to collect revenue from the 
hill R4j&6 however lei some at least of them to change sides, for we soon 
find the Gurd aiding them with troops to repel a force sent against 
them. Bhim Chand too had certainly concluded peace with the Gurd, 
and the Bil&spur chronicles even say that in alliance with him he 
defied the imperial authorities at Kdngra and defeated the governor Alif 
Khan at N&daun,^ hut many hill Rajds joined Ghuldm Husain Khdn 
in his expedition from Lahore."^ Before he reached Anandpur however 
he was opposed by one of the hill Rdjds who aided by forces sent by 
the Guru completely defeated him. 

1767 S. But in 1700 disputes arose about fuel and grass and Rajds Rhim 

Chand and Alam Chand with the help of the Rajas of Bilaspur and 
Ndlagarh attacked the Sikhs in the forest, only to be com])letely routed. 
Bhim Chand^ then convened a council of the Rdjds of Sirmur, Kangra, 
Daraul, Parauli, Dadwdl, Srinagar (Garhwall and other states, be- 
sides those mentioned above and they attacked Anandpur with 20,000 
men, but failed to take it by siege and were dispersed. But obtaining 
promise of a reinforcement of 2000 men from the Mughal governor 
of Sirhind they treacherously attacked him again, only to meet with 
a second reverse, and yet they were able to compel A jit Singh to evacu- 
ate Kiratpur. The history of this episode is obscure. The Guru was 
apparently on friendly terms with' the Raj of Basauli and in 1701 
he concluded peace with Bhim Chand once more, though he had been 
the leader of the confederacy against him. Soon after the Guru visited 
Rawdlsar in Mandi. 

Guru Govind Singh is said to have come up into the bills from Bilds- 
pur at the end of the 1 7th century and went as far as Sultdnpur in Kulu 
There the Rdja asked him to perform a miracle whereupon the Gurii 

’ Khaz^n pp. 167-9. 

* Simla Hill Stales Gazetteer, Bilaspur, ]>. 6, The year of this victory is not stated 
hut it appears to have been won late in Blnni Chand^s reign. 1 665-92 A.B. B. Qurbakhsh 
Sinph points out that it must have occurred before S. 175B at any rate, as in that year 
Gnrti Gohind Singh wrote an account of all these engagements. The elephant came from 
Dacca. Unfortunately neither this letter nor the one that followed a few months later is 
dated, but they were certainly sent after 1718 S. which is the date of the first letter, 
written while peace still prevailed, thongh war material was being collected. So the 
hostilitaesmust have commenced between 1748 and 1765 S., more probably nearer the former 
date, say about 1749 S. or 1692 A. V. Guru Gohind Singh's letter to the ancestors of 
the Phdlkidii chiefs, now" presened at Patiala, is dated 1753 S. It invites them to aid 
him with theiv horsemen. This appears to have been the last engagement of Gnru Gohind 
Singh with the hill Rajia, and an account of it is given in the iiitaroduction to his Bachitra 
Ndfak, completed in 1755 S. Tlie dates of these engagements therefore fall between 1748 
and 1756 S. 

* Khaz4n Singh, p. 169. 

* Kharin Singh says RrfjA Blifm Chand of Bilaspur, but a few lines before he writes 
as if another Bhim Chand were meant and in this he is correct forBhfm Chand of Bil^spnr 
had abdicated in 1692 : Simla Hill States Ganetteer, Bilaspnr, p. 6. 



took hold of his own beard and drew it out to a great length, but the 
in his turn breathed out a ^ flame which consumed t^e Gurfi's 
beard and also had him imprisoned in an iron cage.^ The Qurd then 
caused himself to be carried through the air, cage and all to Mandi, 
where the reigning chief— Rdja Sidh Sain, A.D, 1684-1727— received 
him with honour and treated him hospitably.* Govind Singh^s journey 
into the bills seems to have been with the object of seeking assistance 
from the hill chiefs against the Muhammadans. He remained some time 
at Mandi and the Rdja bee ime his disciple. On bis departure he told 
the R4j4 to ask anything he might desire and it would be granted. The 
R4j4 expressed a wish that his capital might never fall into the hands 
of an enemy, and this promise was given in the following cryptic coup- 
let still current in Man4i : — 

Man^i ho jai l^fenge, 

Asmdni gole ehhutenge.^ 

‘^When Mandi is plundered 
Heavenly shots will be fired/' 

Vigne who visited Mandi in 1 839 says that down to that time the 
Sikhs bad never entered the capital though the State had long been 
tributary to them — indeed from 1809 — and for some superstitious notions 
connected with the above prophecy no servant of Mali4r4ja Ranjit Singh 
had ever been sent to Mandi.'^ The receiver of the revenue on behalf of 
the Sikhs was quartered outside the town an 1 the Maharaja's officer 
in attendance on Vigne did not enter it. 

By some the ptornise is said to have been made by Banda, the 
follower of Gun'i Govind, but there is no evidence to prove that he ever 
visited Mandi. 

Mandi continued to enjoy immunity from Sikh intrusion till 
1840 when a force under General Ventura was sent into the hills under 
the orders of Nao Nihal Singh, graudson of Ranjit Singh, Mandi was 
occupied and tho Raja taken by treachery and sent as a prisoner to 
Amritsar, where he was confined for some time in the fort of Govind- 
garh. In the following spring, soon after the accession of Mahar4ja 
Sher Singh in January 1841, the Raja was released and allowed to 
return to liis capital.^ General Ventura when returning to Lahore at the 
close of his expeditiou took with him the trophies of 300 hill forts — 
chiefly in Mandi and Kulu —including those of Kaml4garh, the famous 
Mandi stronghold which till then was a virgin fortress.^ 

The Sirmiir Gazetteer (p. 15) which is silent regarding the events 
BU*27S. of 1700-01 says that Kirat Parkash, R4ja of that State from 1754- 
70, turned his arms against the Sikhs, taking Naraingarh, Morni, 

1 Vigue^B Travels, Vol. I, pp. 99-100. 

* Ths Hdjds of the Punjab, pp. 580-86. 

^ Mandi C^axeUter, p. 9. 

< Vigne*8 Travels, p. 100. 

* Mandi Gazetteer,, p. 11. 

* Khan In Singh, pp. 175«8. 
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The Sikhs in Jtdngra and Ohamba. 

Ptnjaar and other tracts (from them apparently). Ho then entered into 
an alliance with R 434 Amar Singh of Patidla. 

Accor<ling to the Bildspur chronicles . Mahdn Chand, Rdja of that 
State, 1^78-1824} A. D,, waged war with the Rdjds of Ndlagarh .and 
Kdngjra and the Sodhis of Anandpur, but they do not state expressly 
that the Sodhis were in alliance with those states.^ 

An account of the latter Sikh incur-^ions into the hills will be 
found in Barnes' Kdngra Stttlemeht Report y §§ 56-82, and one of their 
rule in Kulu in ‘^ir James Lyall's Kdngra Settlement Report, §§ 82-5. 
No attempt was apparently made to proselytise the hill people and 
tothisday a Rdjpdt is very rarely a Sikh. Neverthelesii there were a 
few Sikh shrines in the hills at i*donta, in Slrmur, and at Haripur in 
Mahlog is a gurdwdray the see {gaddt) of a sect of gurus widely reverenced 
by Sikhs and Hindus in the lower hills and adjacent plains. This see 
was founded by Jawdhir Singh , 2 who appears to have been the great- 
grandson of Ganga, founder of the GANOusHAHfs (Volume IT, p. 278). 

Elsewhere in the hills hardly a trace of Sikhism exists. In 
Kdn^ra Ndnak's teachings resulted in the foundation of a shrine near 
R&mw41, but it difEers little if at all from any other shrine In K4ngra. 
It is called B4wa Fathu's shrine. 

Three hundred years ago a Brahman of the Bhari ilaqa in Rawal- 
pindi asked Bedi Bawa Parjapati for a charm, as his children had all 
aied and vowed to give his first-born to him. The Brahman had five 
sons, but failed to keep his word, so two of them died. Thereupon he 
brought one of his sons, Pathu, to the Bedi, who kept him with him. 
So 64 w4 Fathu became a sddhu and people began to pay him visits. 
The Brahmans of the shrine are descendants of B4w4 Parjapati, a 
hhagat of Gurd Ndnak. The fair is held on 1st Baisdkh. 

In Chamha Sikhism never obtained a footing. 

The first mention of the Sikhs in connection with Chamha is in the^ 
reign of R4j Singh (A.D, 1764-94), when that Rdja obtained the help 
of the Rdmgarhia Sarddrs against Jammu and Basohli in 1774-5, In 
the following year the state became tributary to Jai Singh Kanhiya and 
paid Rs. 4001 of tribute.^ This probably continued to be the case till 
1785-6 when Jai Singh having been defeated in the plains was compelled 
to retire from the hills — the suzerainty of the hill states of the Kangra 
group passing into the hands of Sansdr Chand of Kangra.* Chamha 
came under Ran jit Singh's control in 1809, but was only once visited 
by a Sikh army in 1844.® 

Basohli was under the Sikhs in 1783 when Forster passed through 
it. They had probably been called in in the previous year on account of 
the invasion of R4j Singh of Chamba in 178 referred to by Forster. 

^ Simla Hill States BilAspnr, p. 7. 

s lA., Mahlog, p. 5 : c/. BilAspnr, p. 12. 
a Chamha Qasetteer, p. 99, 

* 26., pp. lOO-lOl. 

» 26., p. 108. 
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In the inner mountains of BhadrawAh and KashtwAr Sikhism 
seems never to have obtained any real footing. Kashtwir ^ was under 
Muhammadan rulers — who were nominally at least subject to the 
DurrAms in Kashmir and later to BanjitDeo of Jammu, and finally to 
thecRAjAs of Chamba, to whom the suzerainty of these states was trans- 
ferred by Jammu, towards the end of the 18th century. 

In the outer hills from the Sutlej to the Jhelum Sikh influence 
began to be felt soon after the middle of the 18th century. In their 
conflicts with one another the hill chieftains often called in to theii* 
help one or another of the Sikh leaders, and the latter tuok advantage 
of the opportunity thus given them to establish their power in the 
hills. The first of these to acquire supremacy in the hills to the east of 
the H4vi was Jassa Singh of the Ramgarhia misl who had probably 
in the first instance been called upon for help in the way described. ^ He 
assisted Raj Singh of Chamba in expelling the Basohli army in 
1775 and the latter state received he!p from anobhev msl, probably 
that of Jai Singh Kanhiya in 1782-8.^ In a similar manner, when a feud 
took place between Ranjit Deo of Jammu and his son Brijraj Deo in 
A.D. 1774, the former received help from the Bbangi misl and the 
latter from the Sukarcliakia msl, the Sikhs being only mercenaries and 
ready to sell their swords to the highest bidder. When they came 
they generally came to stay, and by the beginning of the I9fch century 
all the states of the outer hills, except Kashtwar, had become tribu- 
tary. 


That the tenets of the Sikh faith took root to any extent in the 
hills is highly improbable, though some of the RAjis may have given a 
nominal adherence. Between Ranjit Singh and the hill chiefs no love 
was lo^^t. They despised him as an upstart of lower status socially than 
themselves : and possessing no claim to their homage and allegiance. 
To Ranjit Singh the Bajput chiefs were an object of special aversion, 
for they represented the ancient aristocracy of the country, and declined 
to countenance an organization in which high caste counted for 
nothing.^^^ 

Among the common people however a certain amount of veneration 
was developed for the personality of Nauak and his descendants called 
Bedis. For a long time piobably the Sikhs in Chamba and possibly in 
other parts of the hills have !)een in the habit of transmitting a yearly 
offering in cash to one of the Sikh shrines in the plains and about 
•SO years ago this usage spread almost all over the state, hut more especi- 
ally in the Churah wizdral and assumed the character of a voluntary 
cess on the Hindu community. This cess is farmed out by some BAbas 
or descendants of NAnak, residing in Chamba, at the rate of 4 c^aklh 
(nearly an annA) in cash and one mdni of grain (i kaehcha sets) for 
each household, the cash being paid to-tbe BAbAs and the grain going to 
the collector of the cess as his remuneration. 

* Chamba G^azetteer, p. 99, 

* Forster's TriveU* 

RanjCt Singh - JBatfrt of Ind ia* 
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Ndnak a$ Sk saint is belisv'sd to control one of the infeotious fevers^ 
probably typhus, and the offering is meant as a propitiation to ensure 
protection from the disease. This belief is probably prevalent in other 
parts of the hills also. 

In the Simla Hills an Uddsi ascetic has become a Hindu god &nder 
the name of the Dughli deota, whose temple is on a "peak of the Darla 
dhdr, a smaller range running from south-east to faorth-west through 
the centre of the State, parallel with the Bari dhdr, A fair is held on 
the let Asauj. Dughli is the name of the place. The temple was 
erected over the tomb of an Udasi faqir of noted piety. It is a resort 
of Uddsis, and the local people have converted the original saint into 
a god.' 

Ourii Govind Singh, — We now come to that great histoiic figure, 
the 10th and last Gurd of the Sikhs. Surrounded during his child- 
hood by Hindu influences, Govind Rai succeeded to his office under 
every temptation to remain within the pale of orthodox Hinduism, and 
indeed one tradition asserts that his first act was to ascend to the temple 
of Naind Devi which stands on a precipitous hill overlooking the Sutlej. 
Here the Brahmans called on him to sacrifice one of his four sons to 
the goddess, but their mothers refused to surrender them for this object, 
and finally five Sikhs offered their heads. One of them was duly 
offered to the goddess, who promised a world-wide fame for the Guru^s 
creed. Mythical as the story uudoubtedly is, it does not do more than 
show that Govind Rai was in no way hostile to Hinduism at his acces- 
sion. But it is not accepted as even metaphorically true by more 
advanced Sikh opinion. The cult of Devi is no doubt often alluded to 
in the Sikh writings and histories. Thus Guru AugacUs father had been 
a devotee of Jawalamukhi, but the Guru himself was not. His successor 
Amar Das had been a Vaishnava, hut he was a firm adherent of Nilnak^s 
teaching. Nevertheless we hear of no explicit condemnation of the cult 
of Devi until the time of Guru Govind Singh whose ideas were opposed 
by the priests. They proposed the performance of a great homa rite for 
the propitiation of Durga, so that she might appear and bltjss the 
new Khalsa sect, and they also preached the power of the goddess, 
persuading the Sikhs to make offerings and sacrifices to her in order 
to obtain invincibility. The Guru assented to the proposal in order 
to prove the hollowness of this cult of Devi and a peak close to 
. Naina Devi was chosen for the rite. The recitation of hymns began in 
1763 S. 1697 and was kept up for a whole year, the chief pandii constantly 
prophesying her advent and finally declaring that she would require the 
sacrifice of some holy person, hinting at the Guru's oldest son. But the 
Guru suggested that the pandit's superior sanctity qualified him as the 
victim. This suggestion led the pandit to depart, never to return, and 
his companions followed suit. The Gurii cast all the accumulated ghi 
&c. into the great fire pit and declared that the sword he held in his 
hand was the Devi's symbol. She did not appear. Then |he Gurii 
feasted Brahmans, but expounded tp them the brotherhood' '‘of man. 

^ SimlA Hill Statee Gagettsert Bdghal, p. 6. The place-name Dughli ii oliarly derived 
from the deota whose own name would secip to>ipean thin or 'emaciated.' 
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Soon after tbe Q-urti however beeran to lead a life of seclueion and the 
masses believed that his mind had suffered by the appearance of the 
Devi or some such cause.^ 

The account current in the hills of this event Is charaeteristically 
different and ilkstrates the conflict between the feachlijfg of the Sikh 
Gurus and the 'orthodox cult of Devi. The story sroes that Guru 
Govind before embarking on his campalsrn against the Turks sought the 
aid of Nain4 Devi. He brought with him a Brahman of BenSres and 
for months kept up the homa. At last the Devi appeared and the Guru, 
awe-stricken, presented his sword which she touched and disappeared. 
The Brahman, however, declared that the stigma or defect In the rite 
caused by the Guru^s display of fear could only be removed by the sacrifice 
of one of his sons. To this he agreed, but the mothers of his four sons 
objected. So one of his followers was sacrificed, the goddess re-appeared 
and promised prosperity to his sect.^ 

Guru Govind Singh was, however^ bitterly opposed to Islam. The 
execution of liis father called for retribution, and the Guru early 
Instituted tbe or rite of Initiation whereby a chosen few* were 

admitted Into a sacred brotherhood, called the KliAlsa or ' pure ^ com- 
monwealth of the Sikh votaries. To emphasize the change thereby 
effected In the initiates* being the Guru altered his cognomen, what- 
ever it might formerly have been, into Singh be himself assuming tbe 
style of Govind Singh instead of Govind Rdi.* 

As the outward and visible sign of' this initiation the Sikh was 
enjoined to wear tine 5 K *s — 

the kefi or long hair ; 

the kdchJf' or short drawers ending above the knee ; 

the ktx^a or iron bangle ; 

the kripin or small knife with an iron handle round which 
the kes is rolled and fastened to the head * : (some authorities 
give instead the klimila or steel knife) ^ ; 

and the kanghd or comb. 

i Khazan Siugli, pp. 170-73 

* Simla Hill 8fa.te8 Qazetteerj Bil^spur, pp. 13-14. 

® Accordiri^ to some writers the Hard initiated five Sikhs only by the EhOh 

was styled Bhai, to denote tliat ho was spiritually a brother of his fellows. These appear 
to bo the five alluded to below. Their names were Sdhib Singh, Ddya Singb, Himmat 
Singh, Dharm Singh and Mohkam Singh. 

* Lit. ‘ lion. ’ Singh Ind long been an afllx of names among the military classes of 
Indi&, though not, 1 think, confined to Kshatriyas (Temple, Proper Namet of Punjabis, 
p. 14). 

^ A precisely similar change of suffix is usuil (♦) among faqfrs^nn entering a religi- 
ons order, and (ti) among heirs to the crown — on ascending the throne. 

Maoanlifle in Calc. Rev,, 1881, p. 162. 

? The ai^r h duo apparently to the fact that the pahul of Gnrd Govind Singh was 
called the JehawS>a pahul or initiation of the dagger, whereas Banda initiated by the char an 
pahul, whereat the initiate drinks water in which the Gurd^s foot ^haran) has been wash- 
ed : Khazftn Singh, p. 219. The Sikh was always to go armed. Malcolm says an initfate 
was presented with B weapons, a sword, fire-lock, bow and arrow, and a pike ; Skoioh, 
in AsWe Researches, XI, p. 285. Cunningham, p. 79, 
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The rite Of the 

In accord with, and in amplification of, these eigrns the Sihh 
initiate was enjoined, as one under a vow, not to cut his hair or beard, ^ 
or indeed to shave any part of his person.® 

* In Sikhiim the number 6 has always bad a mystical significance Gurd Goviud Singb 
deputed 5 chosen Sikhs to Ban la's army, and bestowed on him o arrows to protect hini'vin 
extremity : 75., p. 157*. 

® Macanliffe, in CaU. Rer., 1881, p. 162. 

But the was the essential rite. It is difficult to Bay why it has ever been 

described as a form of baptism. The initiate, after bathing and donning clean clothes, sits 
in the midst of an assembly generally summoned for the purpose, some sugar is mixed 
until water in an iron basin and five Sikbs in turn stir it w’ith a double-edged dagger chanting 
certain verses of the Oranfh. After this some of the solution is sprinkedover the hair and 
body of the initiate and some of it is given him to drink. The raht or rules of Sikh conduct 
are also explained to him. The solution is called amritt and am^it chhaknd^* 
nectar,’ is thus another name for Sikh * haptism.* The amrit is supposed to confer 
immortality on this now son of Govind Singh, to make him a Singh lion) and a true 
Kslmtriya. Finally Icafdh prnshdd (katwd, sweetmeats) is distributed amoni those 
present : Narang, p. 81, c/. p 78. At initiation the Sikh also becomes a son of Matd 
Stihih Pevf. the childless wifeof^nru Govind Singh, who asked for issue and waft told 
she would became the mother of the wh^ le Khalsa : Khazan Singh, p. 166. Women 
are also iidtiated by the Tchandd pahul and Khazan Singh sayft that Mughal and Sayyid 
women wore so iniiiatod in 17oO. They were, taken in marriage by the Singhs : p. 249. 
On the other hand Macanliffe says that Guru Govind Singh appears to have lel't no 
instructions regarding the forms of prayer for women or their initiation in the new 
religion. Nevertheless they offered him homage in his wanderings, ministered to his 
necessities and received salvation from him as Gjc reward of their attentions. Childless 
women who visited him miraculously received the gift of children. Mothers, he indicated, 
could expiate the dread crime of (feinalo) infanticide by simply bathing in full costume in 
a sacred tank. W; men are slid to hive foujht in his battles and to have been wounded 
cn bel alf of the Kbftlsa j and it is recorded that the saintly and chadless M4f BbAgo, 
attired in the Sikh Icaohh and a pecha or turban, and armed with a ponderous javelin, 
commanded a body of the ten faithful Sikhs with whom she watched over the Gurd in his 
nightly slumbers : Calc. Hev., 1881, p. 75. 

Pandit Sbeo Narain, R.B., gives an interesting history of the rite of initiation m hia 
paper m Pahul (Sihh bajitism) in Journal of f he Punjab Ilisforical Society, fVV- 
62-7. Periviug the term from patv, * foot* and hal, * shaken * or ' stirred,* he ascribes its 
origin to Guru Nduak. In its inception the rite consisted of washing a toe of the Gurd 
in a basin of water which was then drui.k by the initiate who had had to spend some time 
as a novice in the service of the Guru of his order and attain a certain degree of self- 
abnegation BhAi Kahan Singh states that the initiate also drank w'ater touched by the 
foot of other dev mt Sikhs, whatever their original castes, so that all pride of caste was 
destroyed. In the time of Guru Arjan the water waft not touch ■‘d by the Gurd'ft toe, but 
Bimply placed under the manja or maenad of the Gurd. But Gurd Govind Singh greatly 
elaborated the rite and changed its significance. 

At the khanda pahul, instituted by him, an iron vessel is filled with water and sugar, 
wafers are mixed in it. Instead of being placed below the maenad it is set in front of it. 
lire presence of the Oranfh Sdhih is indiepensable, together with a reader (yranthi) 
and five initiated Sikhs, of pure and nnhlemlfthcd character, called pidrdt. (The Oranth 
now-n-daya represents the Gurd and the five pidrae the original five companions.) The 
novice constantly mutters the Wdh Gurd, standing throughout the rite. The yranthi 
and the five ministers then announce to the congregation that a candidate desires to 
entef the fold of Sikhism and on - its tacitly assenting the granthi exclaims ; Sat Gurd 
de^dggya, 'the true Gurd has assented.* Tlien prayers are offered,^ the Gurd’s spiri- 
tual presenee- invoked and the novice blesscl by the ministers who alsume the 
or soldierly pose. One of them holds the vessel with both hands, another fills it with 
water, a thi’d puts in FUgar, a fourth draws a swoj^d and sits opposite the holder of the 
vessel, and the fifth, fho leading mitiisler, tbru^tsv a two-edged dagger into the 
water and sMrs th sugar unceasingly, while he recites the /ap?/, Jap Sdhih, Chaupdi 
and Sitayyds from the Oranth. He then passes the dagger to his colleagues who repeat 
the rite. On its return to him he i Iso Mpeits the litc, hut recites the Anand. Then all 
five 8* and up and offer a prayer, Thi initiaiion begins with an invocation by the leading 
mlpl^ter, after which the granthi again asks the cougregation to assent and repeats the 
phr^ Sat Guru de^dgayd. Then the five ministers appr^^ach the candidate who repeats 
the mdhmantra (root text), the first stanza of ths ’ Japjit five times. Instructed in the 
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He also wore blue clothes, a colour abhorrent to the Hindu,* 
though anciently worn by Balr&ma® himself. He also avoided the use 
of tobacco. 

Lastly, the Gurd enjoined ablution of the head, arms and thighs 
(paHj,fianisA, or panf ishndnd, ue., washing of 5). 

The first initiates of the Guru were 5 men of various different' 
castes and hailing from distant parts of India, They were a barber of 
Southern India, a Khatri of the Punjab, a Kahar of Jagnanath, a Jdt 
of Hastinapur (Delhi), a Chhipa of Dwarka in Guzerat, just, one may 
say, the very classes among which Sikhism has had its fewest 
converts. ® 

The Guru also denounced 5 bodies of men, viz, (i) the Mina- 
Dbirmallia sectaries, (a) the Itam Raids, (/iV) the masandtas,^ ^tv) the 
kurtmdrs, or those who destroyed girl infants,® and {vj the bhaddanis^ 
who shaved their children's heads. The Guru also denounced certain 
practices, viz. the use of the janeOy the karma or belief in metempsy- 

esseniials of the Sikh creed he bows before the Qranth and sits in a soldlerlj^ postare. 
Five handfuls of amrit are placed in his hands and he repeats the Wdh &uru> ka khdlia 
etc. over each. ITtt then sanctifies hia sight by gazing at the pnnci£>al iiilnister who 
sprinkles the mixture five times over his face. Then the rest of it is given, him to drink, 
and if more than one novice bo initiated at the same time the cup is passed from mouth to 
mouth to obliterate all caste scruples. 

The addition of sugar to the water is accounted for by the following episode : — 
Guru Govind Singh intended to use pure water in the rite, but Mdta S4hib Dewin brought 
and. mixed tlicin with it. The Guru remarked that he had meant to use water 
stirred by a sword, but the Wah Guru intended otherwise. The sweetness added signified 
that although a Sikli should be a soldier yet ho should enjoy peace at home, with God, 
])i3 Guru and the world and that he is only to fight defensively. Tradition adds that once 
the Guru spilt some of the amrit and the birds drank it and began to quarrel. The Mata 
Sahib to avert this omen persuaded the Gurii to mix patdahaB in the water. Women also 
receive the pahul, but jn their case a single-edged dag^ror is used, though it is said that 
efforts are being made to review tlie ancient practice which used a two-edged one in their 
initiation also. 

The whole history of the rite, its origin and development, show how fundamentally 
it differs from the ritual significance of baptism. A similar custom will bo noticed among 
the Baloch. 

^ Bat ’Vluhammadans often prefer blue to any other colour for clothes. No Sikh will or 
should wear clothes dyed hasumhha, or saffron, the favourite colour of Hindu devotees. 
Goviud Singh escaped disguised iu blue clothing when he escaped from tbo battle of Cham- 
kaur, personating a priest of Uch, 

Cunuiugham (p. 79) following lihai Gurdtvs Bhalla says ‘ Krishna' but Balram is 
alluded to. 

' ^ The list was clearly an appeal to the uon-cxistont sentiment of nationality. 

* The causes of Gurii Goviud Singh’s hostility to the mzsandias are quite obscure. 
Malcolm says ho put to death many of this tribe (sic)^ and described them as * a sect who 
call themselves Gurus, or priests, and endeavour to introduce heterodox doctrines ' : Sketch 
in As. Rfts.t XI, p. 286. They opposed him in hij propaganda of the sword, rebelled, 
establiahod their own sects, -and were eanpaiiaa referred to in his letters. 

Other Guriia rotained their masanda and at Ghprani iu thr> Sahibgaph tahsfl of 
Patiala the Marwdha Sarfn Khatrfs are still masandk^i Dehra Ddn. 

They are descendants of Bhai Balu of Gondwal in ^AmiibttSK who was appointed by 
Gurd Amr Das and whose shrine is at Ddddn hr LtKlh)|^n%.. %hey now serve the ^urdtodfd 
in Dehra Dun and also the darbdra of Matd ka|kattr ftt Man! Majra and Bdbl 
Qurdittaat Kfratpur : Phnlkiap States GazetfeerfW^;i;‘%'W, " 

s Cunningham, pp. 78-9. For «fty8 ‘ huqa-smokers * 

inari'tndr) is now substitatod In the either class is now 

regarded as impracticable. •» ^ . 
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chosis, the distinction of castes {kelnas), and division of classes. Their 
watchwords must be Kntndshf kulidshf dharmndskf hamm&ih^ ‘For- 
, sake occupation and family, ritual and ceremonies/^ 

The Iran ntion from theocracy io Guru Govind Sin^h 

* perished or disappeared in I'^'OS, a year after Auvangzeb had died in 
1707. He was succeeded as military leader, but not as Guru, of the 
Sikhs by Banda, the ‘ Slave ^ of the departed Guru once a Bairdgi 
devotee but converted to the Sikh faith by the Guru^s supernatural 
powers. But Banda was nothing more than a devoted, almost fanatical, 
military commander and under his leadership the political development 
of the Sikhs ceased. Bandars religious doctrines indeed showed 
Hinduizing tendencies.- His rule was, however, too short to bo an 
enduring influence in Sikhism, for in 1716 he was captured by Abdul 
Samad Khan, governor of Kashmir and the Punjab, and put to death at 
Delhi. 

The Banddi Sikhs. -The regime founded by Govind Singh was 
however destined, even before its. birth, to be profoundly affecte 1 by 
separatism and even schism. The principal exponent of a more violent 
policy than the Gun'/s was the famous Banda The death of Aurang- 
1118 U. zeb in 1707 was followed by dissensions avnong his sons. Govind Singh 
found a protector or at least a sympathiser in the emperor Bahadur Sh4b, 
but be was uot aijle or willing to restrain the activities of Banda. This 
man had a curious history. By birtii a Raj[)ut‘^ of Rajauri in Kashmir he 
had changed his name of Lachhman Bala to Nardin Dds at the shrine of 
Bam Thaminan near Kasiir and became a Bairagi in 1686. But in 1691 
he became a Jogi and an adept in occult science ^ with the name of Madho 
Das, Meeting the Guru, probably at Nader, ^ he was yiveu the title of 
Bahadur, with that of Banda wbrnh he had earned by his submission to 
the Guru, together with five arrows and other weapons. But he was 
not initiated with the pahul ® and while imparting to him his spiritual 
power the Guru eiijoiued on him five rules according to which he was 
to remain strictly celibate and truthful, not to start a new sect or use a 
cushion in a Sikh temple, or allow hiuis(ilf to be styled Guru, but live in 
peace with the Singhs. 

Banda proceeded to wage open and relentless war on all Muham* 
dans and he was joined by the Singhs. He exacted vengeance for 

1 According to Cunniugliam, p. 74. 

- 16., pp. 94-5. 

^ Another account makes Banda also a Punjab Kliatri of the Sialkot Distriefc -perhaps of 
the Kapiir sod ion. The ve.rses quoted at the end of this section also make him a Khatri of 
the Sodhi clan. He was msrried in a Mchra or Atarwaha family. The former would 
make him a Kapur or a Khanna and the latter a Sodhi according to the oudogamous laws 
prevailing in the Punjab. See note on p. 722. 

^ He possessed a volume called the Sidh An^nia, compiled by a disciple of Qorakh- 
n4th ; Macaulift'e, The Sikh Religion under Banda in Calc. Rev., 1881, p. 155. 

‘ This is very uncertain, as indeed is the whole quesbioii of Banda’s relations with 
Govind Singh : see Khazan Singh, pp, 198-200. There seems some reason to believe that 
he had been active before tiie death of Govind Singh and possibly it was that Guru's 
death which caused the leaderless bikhs to dock to his staQdt^i;^^ 

. 0 Other autliorities say he tear so initiated. 
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execution of Guru Teg Bah^ur and for tbe treachery of the Path^ihs 
of Damla. Moreover he reduced Sddhaura in spite of its adherence to 
the Gurti/ and some f^^^ur months before his death he destroyed Sirhind 
with merciless slaughter. To its province he appointed a governor and a 
dtwdn, organised its administration and the eolleciion of its revenue. 

This victory made many join the KMlsa^ but it was not followed up 
at least by Banda himself. One of his first acts wiis to chastise the 
RAm K4i^,s of PAel,® and then after exacting contributions from Maler 
Kotla and Raikot he retreated to Mukhlasgnrh in the hills, renamed it 
Lotgarh^ and provided it with immense stores, but he bim^elf retired 
into the Johflrsar hills for religious meditation Meanwhile the Sikhs 
met with defeats at Tirauri and Kliarar,^ but were joined by Banda at 
Burail and a victory there enabled tliem to regain Sirhind, which they 
had lost. But he failed io take JalalabAd hy siege and after defeats at 
LadwA and ShAhabAd in 1709, Sirhind was re'oocupied by the Muham- 
madans and the Sikhs retired to the hills. Banda had apparently again 
retired to Lohgarh whence he emerged for another advance on Sirhind 
and regained all the country lost by the Sikh^/* But again his triumph 
was short lived for he met with a crushing reverse at Saliaranpur- 
Buria at the hands of prince Rafi-us-shAn and was driven back to Loh- 
garh. Thence he escaped in disguise, fleeing into the hills ® and getting 
possession of Sirhind again, but only for a short time as in 1711 the 
emperoris appearance in person made him seek refuge in the hills once 
more. At PathAnkot- he had a successful encounter with the Mnghals, 
killing Shams KhAn, and BAzid Khan. The emperor issued 

an edict that all Hindus sliould shave off their beards and that all Singhs 
should be indiscriminately massacred, a step which led to the slaughter 
of thousands of Hindus on suspicion. ^ 

g, BahAdur ShAh^s death in 1712 led to tlio usual strife amongst his 

song for sovereignty and Banda took full advantage of it to occupy Sir- 
hind again and compel the Rajas of Sirinur, NAIagarh and BilAspur 
to submit formally to his allegiance. He reduced the Muhammadan 
jdfirddm of Rupar, Bassi, Kiri and Balilolpur to a similar position 
and in 1714 was strong enough to hold a regal rfari^^r at Amritsar 
at which he appeared in royal dress with an aigrette on his head.^ His 

^ Khazan Singh, op. cit.t p. 208. 

2 , p. 2V). Paol 19 now in Patiala ; Phulkian States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 200. 

8 Lohgayh, the Sikh uame for Mukhlispur, stood on a steep hill a few miles from 
41 sura Ir4dat Khan calls it D.ibcr, Its site is now only marked by a mound on a hill 
eocompassed by two mountain streams ; G. C. Narang, p. 110. It must not be con- 
founded with the ^ort in Ourdaspur, also styled by some l.ohgarh, ib.,p. II4. But fhe 
precise site of this latter Loh^'iyh is also "in dispute. It is identified with Gurdaspur itself 
» and with a village still called Lohgtyh near I’lnanagar, hut its site is probably a mound in 
Bathwala, a village one mile r.orih of gurdaspur ; Gurdnspur Gazetteer, 1914, p. 18. 

* Khaz4n Singh says ’Piravp. Sirhind and Kharar, and then observes that the third 
battle took place at Buyail. He probably means Tirauri in the province of Sirhinl, 

6 16 ., pp. 211-13. 

* The lUj4 of Sirmtir was charged with having allowed him to pasj through his torri* 
tory and was sent a state prisq^W to Delhi -. ih., ,p. 214. 

^ Ih, p. 216. 

»J6., y.216. 
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next step was to take Gurd&spnr, Path&nkot and Bat&la, which last 
named town he pive up to indiscriminate pillaqfe and massacre, beginning 
with its wealthiest quarter, the muhalla of the Q&zis. These events 
were followed by the reluctant submission of the K4ngra chiefs. 

In 1718 Pamikhsi&ris reign began and he promptly attacked the 
Sikhs on two sides, calling in a large army from Kashmir and sending 
picked forces from! the east against them at the; same time. The Sikhs 
rallied at Sirhind, but were compelled to fall back on Lohgarh which 
was besieged, until Banda sallied forth from his hill fastnesses and drove 
back the imperialists, thus bringing the country between Lahore and 
the Jumna under Sikh control. Farrnkhsiar next tried to use the in- 
fluence of Guru Govind Singh^s widow against Banda, who was excom- 
municated on eight counts in that he had married, started a new creed, 
substituted a ehnran pahul for the Sikh khanda pahnly invented the war- 
cry of fateh daroB (victory of faith), in lieu of the Sikh war-cry, at- 
tired himself in royal robes, styled himself the 11th Guru and claimed 
to rule the Sikhs, his followers being called BandM instead of the 
Singhs of the Gurn.^ Banda’s answer to these charges was significant. 
He said he was merely a Bairdgi faqir and not the follower of Govind 
Singh ; yet that he was merely carrying out his orders for the campaign 
of vengeance and the protection of the Khdlsa. 

This edict led to the disruption of the Sikhs, the true or Tat Kh5,lsa 
holding Amritsar, while Banda went to GurdSspur. His power lay chief- 
ly along the Jammu border as far as Attock, but he had adherente also 
in Ambdla whose faujd&t they defeated. But all his efforts at ft 
reconciliation with the Tat K balsa failed and in 1711 he w^as captured at 
the siege of Gurddspur. He is generally said to have been put to death 
with great cruelty at Dehli, but another tradition is that by a mental pro- 
cess he survived liis tortures and resuscitated himself* Refusing the 
offer of some Singhs to place themselves under his leadership he retired to 
Bhabbar on the Chenab in the Ri^si pargana of Jammu where he died 
in 1741, leaving a son whose descendants still hold charge of his shrine. ^ 

Bandars relations to the Tat Khalsa arc not very clear. Jt certain- 
ly fought against him at his siege of Lahore, but generally refused to do 
so. It bad made terms with the Mughal governors, but was certainly 
reluctant to join them in repressing Banda. The Imperialist attitude to 
the Sikhs indeed changed as soon as Banda had been captured, and the 
1782 S. Singhs retaliated. In 1725 they proclaimed their intention of holding the 
Dlwili fair at Amritsar, but the BandM Sikhs, still more numerous than 
the Singhs, disputed the claim. It was settled by lot and most of the 

'According to MacsuUife ( Ca?c. Heth, 1881, p, 169) lio proscribed garments dyed 
with safflower and red tnrbans in lieu of the blue clothes of the Sikhs. 

• The followers of Banda BairAgf are said to still form a sect in the south-west of the 
Punjab under the name of the Banda-pantlii : Maclagan, § 107. Cunningham also 
mentions them ; Eist, p. 378. 

* According to Macauliffe Banda's hostility to the Sikhs became acute in his later 
years and he openly proclaimei his purpose to establish himself as Gurfi and offer 
hecatombs of Sikh opponents to Kali. ‘ Snch sacrifices, initiated and sanctioned by Govind, 
Banda declared necessary for the success of a new religion ; and his would succeed, w'hen 
ho had filled with human blood the hhapaf or sacred cup of the malevolent deity': 
CaU, JJae., 1881, p. 169. Khapar^^Bknll 
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Bandii Sikhg went over to the Tat Kh«ss,bkng initiated by the Handa 
pahnl, Confused, desultory fighting ensued with the Imperialists, but in 
1731 a Sikh force surprised their main body at Bhilowdl, 20 miles from 
Lahore, and then Parrukhsiar weakly offered them a jdgir of Rs. 1 00,000, 
with the title of NawAb to cease their depredations. This latter 
offer the Sikh leaders one and all rejected, but Kapur Singh of Paizulla- 
pur, then, working' a hmd.^pank1la, was decked in the imperial robe, and 
proclaimed Nawdb. Whatever the truth of this story may be, Kapur 
Singh became a notable figure among the Sikhs. He had succeeded his 
father as leader of the Singhs who subsequently formed the Faizulla- 
puria mnl in 1 91 5, and in various battles received no less than 43 wounds. 
It was considered a great honour to be initiated by him and among 
many others Ala Singh, of Patiala, and many of his relations 
received the pghul at his hands. ^ He paved the way for the KhAlsa^s 
rise to power and its transformation into a monarchy. ^ Reappears 
to have designated Jassa Singh Ahluw.^lia as his successor in the leader- 
ship of the Khfilsa. 

The Singhs or their leaders however certainly accepted the Dipdlpur, 
Kanganw41 and Jhabal parganas in jdgir and abandoning plunder 
- contrived to subsist on its income. But as their numbers increased 

w91 S. they divided in 1 734 into two or armies, one called the BudhA or 
veteran, the other the Tara or young, The latter heA hxe jatthaSy 
companies or groups, viz. the 'Shahids, Amritsarias (headed by Khatris 
of Amritsar), the DallewAlias (headed by Khatris of DallewAla). that of 
BAba Kahn Singh, ^ and the RamdAsiAs (headed by Bamdasis or Mazhabi 
Singhs) These duU fought in unison, especially in the submontane tracts 
along the Jammu border, and the division had no religious significance. 

The events of the next few years can only be very briefly touched ■ 
upon. It is however necessary to hark back first for a moment to 
Bandars relations with the RAjpAt chiefs of the KAngra hills and th^ 
adjoining tracts in the north-west corner of the Punjab plains. As 
already described the KAngra chiefs had reluctantly subinitted to him in 
1714, and he had undoubtedly found allies in the hills whence he de- 
scended in that year to fall upon the country round BatAlaand KalAnaur, 
and whither he fled when imperial troops were sent against him. In 
1716 however he again emerged from his strongholds, falling upon the 
two towns just mentioned and sacking them with much slaughter of the 
Muhammadans, including the famous family of Shaikh-ul- Ahmad. But 
some of the hill RAjas sided with the Mughal governors, for Abdul Samad 
• Daler-jang, governor of Lahore, set out in pursuit of him assisted not 
only by the hdkims of EminAbAd, PasrAr, Patti and KAlAnaur but also 
by RAjA Bhim Singh of Katoch and Dhruva *6eva of Jasrota.^ 
li796.6S. But NAdir ShaVs intasion in 1738-9 appears to have led indirect- 

1 Khazdn Singh, p., 286. But cf. p. 277 f . 

^ * Ib., pp. 277-8, where an acconnt of Kapdr Si);gh is given which totally negatives 
the idea that he ever worked a pankha. 

8 Q. C. Nsrang calls it the Taruna-dal, p. 126. Neither form is given in Maya Singh's 
Punjabi Dietg. 

< Its leaders were Bhillou J and an Ahluw alia ; ih., p. 237, The Dallewllia of the 
Tara 4^1 appear to be quite distinct from the DallewAlia miH. 

»J5.,p.239. 
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ly to a general combination^tween the Mughal governors and the Hill 
Rijds tp put down the Sikhs, although they had fiercely assailed the 
invader pn his retreat. The Sikhs had seized the opportunity allowed 
them by the confusion created by the invasion to plunder Muhammadan 
Villages and Nawdb Kapur Singh had refused to join Nawab Zakaria 
Khdn, governor of Lahore, in resisting them. A demand for restitution 
of half the booty wrested from N4dir Shdh was rejected hy the Sikhs and 
this exposed them to the enmity of Hindus as well as Muhammadans. 
After Ahmad Sh^,h^s invasion of 1748 a proclamation issued fbr their 
extermination. Abut 15,00(? Sikhs had collected in the dense jungle 
of K^hnuwan which Lakhpat Rdi, Khatri, chief minister to the 
governor at Lahore, invested. His blockade lasted three months and 
when the Sikhs had exhausted their ammunition they tried to cut their 
way out- towards the hills through Pathfi,nkot, only to find the passes 
all blocked by the Hill RajA.s under orders from the governor of Lahore.* 
Finally tliey broke through towards the south and directed their course 
towards the Malwa. This fight was known as the Chhota Ghallu* 
ghara. Again in 1756 when Adiua Beg, governor of Lahore, ^ fled 
before Ahmad Shdh^s invasion of that year he sought pratection under 
the Hill RAjis.^ 

After Banda’s execution the Sikhs waged implacable war against 
the Muhammadans, hut made no attempt to establish an organised 
government. In 1748, Cunningham states, the (fal of the Khfi,lsa, 
nhe army of the elect, ’ was proclamied by Jassa Singh KaUl, one 
of their ablest leaders and head of the Ahluwdlia and a few 

years later he struck coins in the Mughal mint at Lahore with the 
legend: ''Coined by the grace of the Khilsa in the country of 
Ahmad, conquered by Jassa the Kalfil/^*^ In 1761 when Alima, d 
Sbfih retired from tiie Punjab after his great victory at P^lnipat, 
Jassa Singh attacked him while he was crossing the Bias and released 
^ut 22,000 Hindu captives, male and female.® For this feat he 
Was popularly known as Bandichhor or ' the liberator.^ He also 
occupied Lahore. But the Sikhs had to cope with internal dissensions, 
for about this time the mahant, who was Hindal^s successor at his 
shrine in Jandiala, turned against the Singhs and tampered with 
N^nak^s hiograpliy. He had destroyed hundreds of innocent Singhs 
and now called in the aid of the Abdali whose forces in 1862 raised 
the siege of Jan4i^.la which the Sikhs abandoned, concentrating at 

1 GjltalCliandNarang, ZVa«j/oma^towe>/<SiHijw,p. 114, citing Muhammad Qaaim's 
Jhratndma, p. 51. 

« Ih., p. 244. 

« II., pp. 247-8 

^ nut,, p. 101. It would appear that Jassa Singh only revived the dal, no longer 
divided, but whether he gave it a new significance cannot ho affirmed with any certainty. 

Cunningham, p. 105 G, C. Naraiig gives the inscription ; — 

SileJea tad darjahda bafazl-i-Jkdl, 

3fulJc’i»Ikmad girift Jaisa Kaldl, 

Which would give rather a difPerent meaning. He adds that the Sikhs nsed the old 
Mughal mint and that Jassa Singh was styled Padshih by bis own followers, but th® 
Sikhs never regarded him as such, nor did he claim any superiority over the Khdlsa : 
p. 147. Lopel Griffin says that ‘ Akdl,* not ' Kbalsa' is the correct reading, but he 
points out that no such coins arc extant and that the qdgit and mulldhi very possibly 
struck a few to incite Ahmad Shah’s roseutmeut against ttie Sikhs t The iidjda of flit 
Punjab, ^ ^ 

s Khaz4n Singh, p. 252, 
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ihe siege of Sirhind which they would have taken in that 

year but for the advance of the Shih's forces, allied to the Muhammadan 
chiefs of Miller Kotla, Baroch and other places.' Their great defeat 
at the hands of the Abdfili near Hathur— the mda ghall^ ffhara or 
great defeat— followed in the same year. 

Nevertheless in 1763 the Sikhs took Sirhind, sacked and 
destroyed it. Tljis event virtually decided the of the Punjab 

proper as far as the Abdilfis were concerned, and the '^nerally received 
account is that in 1762 Ala Singh of Patidla received the first title of 
Rdja ever bestowed on a Sikh chieftain,^ and, though no coins of his 
appear to be extant he soems to have minted rupees in 1763 or two 
years before his death which occurred in 1765,* The Sikh policy 
was radically changed fron\ that time. The Phiilkian chiefs became 
sovereigns in their own States. Tradition indued describes how 
after their victory at Sirhind in 1763 ^*the Sikhs dispersed as 
soon as the battle was won, and how riding day and night, each 
hoiUcman would throw his belt and scabbard, his articles of dress 
and accoutrement, until he was almost naked, into successive 
villages, to mark them as hls.^^ This description may well have been 
true of their earlier conquests, but the old Mughal province of Sirhind 
was partitioned in a much more systematic way. 

In 1764i the Sikh chiefs assembled at Amritsar and proclaimed 
their supremacy and struck the Nanakshdhi or GovindshAhi rupee 
which bore the inscription ; — 


Beg wa Teg wa Fatih nusrat be drangy 
Ydft az Ndnan Guru Govind Singh. 

“ Gurfi Govind Singh received from Nanak, 

The Sword, the Bowl and Victory unfailing.'^ 

'I'his inscription was adhered to in the main by later Sikh chiefs, 
including Ranjit Singh, theugh petty chiefs occasionally inserted the 
eniperor^s name.® It was also retained by Nabha, but never adopted 
by the other two Phulkian States. 


From time to time attempts were made to restore the Sikh 
theocracy, under representatives of the sacred Khatri families. For 
instance in ItOO Sahib^ Singh Bedi, a descendant of Babi -NAnak 
^pretended to religious inspiration/ collected a large force, inv^iSted 
Ludhidna, took Malcr Kotla and ^ called on George Thomas to obey 

* Khazan Singh, p. 255. 

» Khazaii Sm^h howu^er gives a different account of the Abdalis* * lease * of Sirhind 
Province to the Pa^iaU chief According to him it svas offered by Ahmad Shah in 1766 
totlie Path^as of .Ma er Kotla and the chiefs of Riikot, but they refused it owing to 

accordingly farmed to Ala Singh with the title of 
Raja i-Raja.-an Mahindar Bahadur and ho was at the same time permit^^ol to strike 
com yama The Singh chiefs doclined lo a. cept offered to them 

through the Raja, Kbazdu Smgh adds that he was put under a religious ban for his 
submission to the Abdali p. 260. 

3 See Griffins Mdjds ofthe Funjah pp. 20, 285«8. For the curious inscription oi: 
the coins of Patiala and Jind see pp. 286-7. 

*KhazanSm^h,p.264. The deg,\\%. a big cooking vessel, typifies the earth which 
produces for the world; zd.,p.607. Teg Bahadur had disclaimed that debignatlon, 
saying that be aspired to be called Deg Bahadur or ^ the lord of bounty ' not ‘ lord of the 
sword * ; \h. p 160 . C/ Cunningham, p. 69 , note. 

^Cuniimgham, p. Ill, note. 


Sahii) Singh, 
Bedi. 
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him as tlie true ropresentative of the Sikh prophet/^ But the time 
had gone by for militant religious leaders and the Bedi soon retired 
north of the Sutlej. 

The Sikh b^qxmb. 

The Sikh government was a curious mixture of theocracy/ 
democracy and absolutism. At its head stood the Qurd, and in later 
times the Mahdrdja* Below them was the Gurumatta or council of 
the Guru which was in theory convened in any emergency. Of its 
precise constitution little is known, but it included the Sikh chiefs and 
was held at Amritsar. It was convened by the Akdlis (or according 
to other authorities by the ffranthta), and was, like them, established 
by the lUth or last Guru Govind Singh,^ its last meeting Wng held in 
1806 when the British drove Holkar to seek an asylum in the E^unjab, 
Its main function, or one of its chief functions, was to choose a 
leader of the Khalsa armies, but on occasion it acted as a judicial body, 
deciding a case of disputed succession. Its meetings were conduct^ 
with religious solemnity. When the members were seated the holy 
books were placed before them and to these they bowed with the custom- 
ary exclamations:* ll'd/i. Guruji kd KfidUa ! Wdh Gviruji ki fateh.* 
One account has it that cakes of wheat, butter and sugar were placed 
upon the volumes and covered with a cloth. After they had received 
the salutations of the assembly its members rose, the granihu or Akalis 
prayed, and music was performed.* 

Whin the prayeis were finished the granthn bade the assembly be 
seated, and the cakes were\incovered, to be eaten by all^ whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, high or low, as a token of iinioa in a common ^ause. 
The Akalis then proclaimed : ^Sirdirs I This is a Gurumatta,' Where- 
upon prayers were again said aloud. The chiefs then swore on the 
Granth to lay aside all feuds, and proceeded to the business of the as- 
sembly.^ After this council ceased to meet the Akalis lost much of , 
their influence. 

After, the Gurumattahad ceased to meet the army gradually came to 
be the representative assembly of the Sikhs, and it in turn was represent- 
ed by a committee or assemblage of committees, termed pancK or panchd- 

* Cmininghan^ p. 131. 

* Macanliffe, indeed, states tliafc the Guruma^^a was established by Guru Hargovind 
(Calc., Mev , 1881, p. 63), wliile Cuaninghara says that perhaps the first regular 
GanimaUa was held in 1761 when the army of the ‘ Khalsa * assembled at Amritsar 
(p. 108), but it is very doubtful wlietlior the Sikhs were strong enough in that year to 
bold AmritsaT in any force. This is, moreover, intrinsically improbable. The Gurumatta 
iV is most likely, was founded by Guru Govind Singh in pursuance of his general and 
well-defined policy, ©spcomlly ^ in view of the fact that with him the line of the Gurds 
would end. In 1762 the Sikhs had no known democratic loader and their whole 
policy was on the verge of a complete reversal, from democratic theocracy to^Si^archy. 

Khazdu Singh gives a very different meaning to the tei^ guriimaffa. He applies " 
the term to a resolution passed by tt!»y assembly of 6 orthodox Singhs, the Guru (Gol^d 
Singh) having laid it down that wherever 5 such Singhs were gathered together the 
Guru must he considered ae proaont among them, and enjoined that all affairs of flt||tc 
or religion must be considered at sueb an assembly: p. 265. Bathe adds, * all State 
affairs were carried out by gurumaf^ai (resolutions of a cabinet-oouncil) and the resolutions 
passed were strictly adhered to.* 

* Lepel Griffin : Law of Inheritance to Sikh Chief ehipt, p. 60. 

^ Murray *s Siaiorg of the Punjab, pp. 131 >2. 
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fat, i.e. a jury or committee of five, coiiipOB^ of men eeleoted from 
each battalion, or each company, in consideration of their g^toial chsi- 
racter as faithfal Sikh soldiers, or from their particnlar inflnen^ h their 
native villages.^ Under this system, rude as it was, the relation 6t the 
Sikh army to the State had wholly changed : it was no longer the willing 
instrument of the Government, but looked upon itself and was regarded 
by others as the Khdlsa itself assembled by tribes or centuries t# take 
its part in public affairs. Even in the crude form of representation thus 
achieved^ the Sikh people were enabled to interfere with effect, and with 
some degree of consistency, in the nomination and removal of their 
rulers, but in this large as'^emblage military license was sometimes added 
to the popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of mercenaries to the 
, barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. 

The head of the Khaisa exercised both spiritual and temporal 
authority, and this office devolved by appointment, not by natural de- 
scent, until the demise of the loth and last Gurd. Thus Bdbd Ndnak 
bequeathed bier spiritual office to Lehua, a Trihun Khatri, who took the 
title and name of Guru Angad. His two sons were not even initiated 
as Sikhs and his office descended to Amar Das, a Bhalla Khatri, who had 
served him in the capacity of a water-carrier. Amar Dds left a daughter, 
on whose husband Rdm Das, a Sodhi Khatri, he bestowed the bathai or 
apostolic virtue, as a reward for' her filial love and obedience. It is also 
?ald that lidrn Das^ wife obtained from Guru Amar DAs a promise that 
the sacred office should remain with her posterity. However this may 
be, the fatal principle that spiritual sanctity follows natural descent was 
now introduced and Arjan Dev, K4m DAs^ eldest son, succeeded his 
fathet. Under him the customary offerings of the Sikh converta^er 
Jidherentf were reduced to a systematic tax, and the first atten^ts 
at regular administration were made. On his death his brother Pirthi 
Chand aspired to the succession, but his son Har Govind, although only 
" a boy of eleven, was acknowledged as Guru.* Har Govind was succeed* 
ed by his grandson, Har Rai, the younger son of his elder son, Gurditta.^ 

Har BAi also left two sons — RAm RAi, the offspring of a hand-maiden 
and Har Kishen. The latter was duly acknowledged, but died in 
childhood, and the succession passed to Teg BahAdur, the third son of 
Har Govind. Prom him it descended to his only son Govind, the tenthu 
and last of the Gurds. But on his death in 1708 the line of the Gurus 
came to an end, for, in anticipation of his death, after he had been mortal- 
ly wounded by one of Painda KhAn^s two sons, he appointed the Granth 
Jidhib as his successor, with the customary rites of a Guru's installatfoij^ 
and entrusted his KhAlsa to the bosom of the ever-lasting Divine, de- 
claring that the appointed ten had accomplished their mission.^ 

Gurfi Govind organised the Sikhs as a militant democracy. He 

1 Cunningham's SiHory oj tU pp. 268-4. 

•^Pirthi Ohand however retained a few follpwera, called Minas according to Cunning- 
oft%B S%hh9, p. 57 n. His descendants hold Gnrd flar SahAi in Perozepore, 

Is Mnrri^’s account — in his JBListory , of the JPunjab, 1$ 97. Cnxuiingham, 
if kowiMr, speaks of Dir Mai as Gorditta’s younger son : p. 64 n. 

^ Sliasin Singh, p. 208. 
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The misls a/nd 

iMtitufced) tli^ fahul^ a rite of iaitiatloD, on the one hand ; on the other 
requiring his followers to break the Brahnainical thread : and this rite 
was far from being merely religious. 

The initiated Sikhs (pahulias or Singhs) formed the Kh41sa,® the 
^ chosen^ or ‘^ecfr/ the commonwealth or stale of the Gurd and year 
by year the i^r^dt SMlsa or whole Sikh people met once at least at 
Amritsar during the Dasehra.^ 

This conlmoii wealth was organised into a number of misls or con- 
federacies.^ 

These confederacies were looseljr organised and varied from time to 
time in power, and even in designation. They are usually recorded to 
twelve in number, but more correctly as eight, supplemented by four 
4ehras or camps. 


The following were the Sikh mislp, and the castes from which they 
were, at least mainly, recrnited : — 


No. 

Name. 

Caste. 

1 

Capital. 

Possessions allotted 
in 1759. 

I 

The BhangCs, so called 
because they were ad- 
dicted to bemp {hhany). 

data 

1 

Amritsar ... 

1 

Amritsar, Tarn Taran, 
Oiijrat. Wazirabdd, Sidl- 
kot and Clnniot. 

11 

Nishanias, or standard* 
bearers, from niahdn, a 
standard. 

Khatris and 
Hangrethas^ 

or convert- 
ed 8we< pera.i 

Ami' ala , 


III 

lidingafhias. from Udm- 

Tokbas 0 r | 

t>ri Uargo- 

Harg .vlridi»iir, Ba^la and 


gafh, a villwge near 
Amritsar. 

H h a r a 1 s 

viiidpur. 

Miikeriau parganas on 


(carpenters) 

1 and .flits. 


tho Bias. 

IV 

Alildwdliu, fro 111 Ablu, a 
village near Lahore. 

Kalals 

Kajnirtlialii 

Nnrmahiil, Taiwan (li, Phag- 
wara, Kaua ^hillon, and 
Harijina 

V 

Kanina or (ibania, from 
Gbani, a village near 
Lahore. 


iSoldan 

Ajnala, Sohniii, Nag, 'iur- 
ddspur, Belira Bdbd 

Ndnak, Kaldnaur, Patbdn- 
kot and Sujdnpur. 

VI 

Fnizullapnrin, or Sin.£;’li- 
puria. 

.1 ts 

.fallun'Uir , 

.I.ilandbar, Haibatpur, 

etc. 

VII 

Sukr-Chakia 

Jats 

Gu jranwiila 

1 Gujrdnwdla, Kunja etc. 

vm 

l)allawalia° 

.Tdts 

Rabon 

Nakodar, lalban, BaddU, 

1 lidhon, Phillanr etc. 

j 


^ Pahul possibly means ‘ gate/ Gr. pute ; if this is . 0 , the idea underlying the rite has* 
some btrikr. g analogies with the modern Pers. bdb. But a better explanation is that it 
n^eans * whetting/ as a blackbmith hardens soft iron. 

• KhdUa for Khdltsa, Ar : lit. pure, special, free. In I ndi& its original meaning was 
apparently ‘'crown province” or domain : Tahaqdt-i^Ndsiri, llaverty's Traiislaticn, II, pp. 
746, 767 bis, 768 n. KbSlsa was originally used to denote the followers of Gurii Govind 
as opposed to the Khuliisa, ♦. e. those of Guru Nanak, but this latter term has now fallen 
almost entirely out of use. 

8 Cunningham, p. 112. 

* Misl is also an Arabic word, meaning, literally, 'alike' or 'equal/ For the 
equality among the Sikh Sirddrs see Lawrence’s Adventures in the Punjab, pp. 121, 
182 (k). 

fi This word is of obscure origin, aJid various etymologies have been proposed, but it is 
suggested that it is a corruption of the Knglisli word * recruitif It occurs at least as 
early as 1849 in Cunningham's Rietory ofihs tSikhs (pp. 76 n. and 879) but lambar (from 
number) appears to have been adopted quite as early by the Sikhs, 

® Ifot to be confused with the Dallewalia of the Taru i>l. 
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Name. 

Caste. 

Capital. 

Poss^sslmiB allotted 
in 1769. 

I 

Shabfds, or ‘ martyrs 

Jats 

K 

ftlmlizadpur 

1 ' ■ 

11 

Nakkais,® from Nakka ... 

Jats 

‘ 

! Chdnfaii ... 

j Chduiin, BahrwAl, Khom 
Karn, KhudiAn etc. 

!1T 

PanjgayhiaB or Krnra- 
Siiigliins, win were 
divided into (/») Sham- 
Siughaii and (ft) Kalaiaa, 
the latter being farther 

I snhdividoti into Laud- 
}iindi4n and Bar^pindi^n | 
ar Birk and Jahaliau.’^ 


i'iiiinga ... 

The K.arorls got Nawashahr, 
Rurka, Bassian, Pindo- 
riAn, HoshiArpur, Bhanga 
and Katbgairh. 

IV 

‘‘PLulkfan ... 

... 

Pa^itlla. Nd- 
bha &o. 

... 


Terriloridl divisions . — The Sikhs formed several territorial groups. 
The two principal divisions were, and still are, the M4njhi and Mdlw^f. 
The former derived its name from the Mdnjha or ^ mid land ^ and origin- 
ally included all the Sikhs north of the Sutlej, while the term Mdlwii 
was applied to all south of that riven though the MAlwd only in- 
< 3 ludes the tract which lies between Sirhind and Sirsa, But besides 
these two divisions minor groups were distinguished. The Sikhs 
settled in the Sindh Sagar l)oab were known as Dbanfgheb Singh, 
and those in the Chinhat Doab as GujarAt Singh, Those of the 
Rachna Do^h wore designated Dharpj Singh, the term Afinjhi being 
sometimes confined to the Sikhs of tlie Minjha proper. The Sikhs 
in the Jiillundur Dofib were known as DoAba Singhs, and those of tha 
country south of the Sutlej as M^lwi Singhs.^ 

Taxaiion.—Yrohi the tracts of country which the Sikhs subdued 
but could not hold, they exacted rdkhi or the price of ^ protection.*^ 
This tribute was regularly levied and varied in amount from a fifth to a 
half of the revenue or government share of the produce.® 

The Sikh military resourees . — The great mass of Sikhs w^re howe- 
men and speedily became famous for their effective use of the matchlock 
when mounted. Infantry was used almost solely to garrison forts and 
cannon, among the early Sikhs, was unknown. Very varying estimates 
‘were formed of their numbers. In 1783 Forster estimated them at 
200,000, but others put them at 300,000 men ! Browne reckoned them 
at 7 3,000 horse and 25,000 foot. Twenty years later Franklin declared 
they mustered 248,000 cavalry, but, apparently on George Thomas^ 

^ Khazan Singh justly describes this as a religious rather than a military body : p. 280, 
It was a militant order of Sikhism, but not to be confused with the AkAlfs or Nihangfl as 
G. C. Narang appears to suggest : p. 180. Founded by Dfp Singh, a Jdt of Pohu in 
Amritsar, its most prominent member was Sucha Singh. 

• Sometimes called, quite erroneously, the Nagarias. 

« Wynyard^s Jimhdla Sefilement Report, pp. 19^, 

4Murray,I,81. 

» Cnnningham^s Eisiory of the Sikhe, p. 118 #. 
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aathoTity, gabseqaently redaeed their effective strength to 64,0U0, 
within 1800, only 40 field gone. 

In later times the Siklis enlisted Muhammadans in' their light 
cavalry and they were called gureliaras. 

Siikh quoits , — According to Osborne the quoit is an arm peculiar to 
the Akilis. It is a steel rin^, 6" to 9" in mameter, and about 1" in 
breadth, very thin and with its edges ground very sharp. The Ak&lis 
a^e said to be able to lop off a limb at 60 or 80 yards distance, but 
Osborne had a poor opinion of their skill. 

The Sikh rosaries are : — 

All Sikhs ... lohe H mila, of iron beads. 

N&nakpanthfs ... white crystal. 

Kdkas ... nn U mala, black (and white) beads of 

wool. 

Sikhs also use a rosary of 27 beads and a head bead, black and made 
of iron.* 

-Sikhism in art. — In art Sikhism cannot claim an exalted place. 
The Sikhs had indeed began to counteract some of the tendencies of the 
later Muhammadan style. The Sikh wood-carving was their most 
characteristic medium. It is distinguished by elaborately lined and 
twisted foliage, with small grotesque figures of men and animals, but it 
retained the late Mughal pillar, pilaster and mih rtih, with flatness of 
relief, absence of under-cutting, a free use of geometric diapers, incised 
in line merely, in relief or in framed lattice- work.® 

The following notes supplement the account of the Akdlis (Vol. II, 
p. 9) and that of the Nirmalas (III, p. 172): — 

The Biheki dkdlis —The strictest of the Ak41fs acquired the title of 
Bibeki (from a Sanskrit word ‘ meaning discrimination') or ‘ the conscien- 
tious’ and engrafted on their own creed all the prejudices of Hinduism. 
With the Vaishnavas they would not cat meat or any ai-ticle of food or 
drink not prepared with their own hands. I’o such an extreme was this 
rule pushed that they would not taste food cooked by their wives, eat fruit 
bought in the market or drink water which they themselves had not 
drawn from the well. They considered it a sin to eat bare-headed and 
would pay a fine to the temple if they did so inadvertently. They did 
not remove the hair from any part of their persons and in lieu of the 
Hinduyaneo wore a sword. They were very strict in wearing the 5 Ks,- 
and will not drink water without immersing in it a knife or dagger. 
They added the word stngh as an affix to all substantives and sometimes 
the other parts of speech, and they transposed all feminine nouns into 
the masculine gender. Thus they would say : 'place the inkstand singh 
on the table singh/ and kanghi a comb became kangha. 

Some Ak&lfs call themselves Nihangs, from ‘ a crocodile.’ 

Their high-peaked turbans are said to have earned them this title from 
» I. ». Q., IV, § 146. 
t Joanad ol lad. Axb I, p. 29. 
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G-nid Oovind .Singb> but another venion has it that during one of 
Zam&n Shih’s marauding inroads they donned the high-peaked turbans 
of the Turki soldiers and so disguised attacked his force at night and 
destroyed it. Yet a third account is that the lofty turban or dumbdld 
(^higli-tailed*) was not adopted by them till Ranjit Singh's time when 
the example of Bhol4 Singh, a gigantic Akali whose height was 
enhanced by his high-peaked turban, induced them to adopt a similar 
head- gear.* 

Authorities differ as b) the origin of the blue dress. It is said to 
have been adopted in imitation of Guru Govind Singh who escaped by 
donning the bine garb of a Muhammadan pilgrim to Mecca and per- 
sonating a priest of Uch when he was driven from Chamkaur and 
pursued into the wastes round Bhatinda. 

According to Macauliffe® the Nirmalas do not deem the jpaAul or 
rite of initiation of vital importance though they are baptised Sikhs. 
Many do not wear long hair and for the kaehh they substitute the 
loosely tied iartgata or loin-cloth of the TLindn/aqir. Above all they 
wear the ochre-coloured lhagwa, a colour forbidden to all true followers 
of Gnrd Govind Singh. 


Some account of the Sanwal-shiihis; an off-shoot of the Sikhs, will 
he found in Volume III, page 380 infra. The conjecture put for- 
wardin the Punjab Cingm Report, 1902 (page 135), that they are iden- 
tical willi the Ch4wal-s]i4his appears correct, since their founder Som4n 
was an Arora of the Chaw ala section. The title of Shiih was bestowed 
on him by Guru A>-jan as a reward for his zeal in helping to construct 
the Ilavi-mandar tank at Amritsar. I’o its cost he devoted his income, 
llis descendants continued to serve the Gurus, and when the tenth 
Gurd gave amrii to hie disciples Mihar Sh4h, a descendant of Somdn 
Shdh, was allowed to take it also. Hence the Gurd added the title of 
Singh to that of Shah and his descendants still bear the double title 
The Gurd also conferred on him the right to levy in Sindh etc’ 
and made him Gum of those parts of India. He iilso bestowed om him’ 
5 gifts, VIZ. a writ of appointment, a copy of the Granth in his own 
hand-writing, a drum, a hammer and 5 sers of khichri He was en 

joined :(]) to keep alive the memory of (death) and AMl (God)’ 
(2) to piopngiue rehpon and fake iieaceful measures for the public weal’ 

to riRi* in UlP XVG.fpll 


(sayings^ and (hymusY composed bylTirGur^Vany'* people "of 
all castes Brahmans Achdrajs, Bbdts, Khatrfs and olhci? HindS 
^camo his Apples. IIis followers are to this day found in Kdbul 
Kanda^ lar, Khost, Bangash and Dawar, as well as all over the Western 

and'Sa'ths^^^^ as well as dues at marriages 
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' Macauliffe, Ths Sihh Religion under Banda in Calo, Rev., 1881, p, 

* The Sikh Religion under Banda in Oalo. Rev,, 1881, p. 168. 

which repl«^ that mbe. the right to collect 

J” 
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MibarSMb Smgb’s son. Gharfb Sh^b Singh, foIloMred in bw 
father's footsteps. Of his three sons, Himmat Shfih Singh, Samran 
Sbih Singh and Sanwal Sh6h Singh, the eldest had a son Sundar Shdh 
Singh, whose descendants, found in Isa Khel, Lakhi and Bannu, are 
known as Sundar Shahias. The descendants of the other two sons are 
found in Bbakkar and Dera Ismdil Kliin, Of them one family went 
totahsil Rangpur and one to Odo-Sultdn in Jhang. The Sanwal- 
shfihis must not be confused with the Bh4i Khel, who are not ChSwalas 
but Hojds. They collect wajsriwa m the Western Punjab and pay a 
fixed contribution to the Gurus of Guru Kot and Har Sahdi in Ferozepur 
but do not act as their agents, and if they cease to pay their quota they 
cease also to collect nazrdna. All affect the title of Singh, whether 
they wear the l^es or not. The ChAwala Sanwal-shAhis take brides from 
the Utrfidha Aroras and give them to be Bh&i Khel and others. 

Some Sikh sheinbs. 

The principal Sikh shrines are at Amritsar and in the Gurd^spur 
District. A description of them here would require too much space, but 
a few nctes on the lesser shrines in Gurdaspur and elsewhere may be of 
interest. 

In Gurddspur the mandtr at Dehra Babd Ndnak is visited by Sikhs 
on the Baisdkhi, on the pur an mash? in Katik, the Diwdli, and from aisi 
to ^Srd Phagau when the Chola Sahib ceremony is observed. Built in 
1744 S. the manr/tr contains tlie tomb of Guru Nanak. Its affairs are 
managed by an Uddsi mahmt who is celibate and succession is governed 
by spiritual descent. A bhog of hordh pnrshud is offered every morning 
and on fast days milk is offered as such. 

At the Tahli Sdhib mandir no fair is held. Bdba Sri Chand is said 
to have cleaned his teeth here with a (toothbrush) and to have 

planted it in the ground. Prom it sprang the tahlz tree, after which the 
temple is named. I’ortraits of Guru Ndnak and his son Bdbd Sri 
Chand are painted on its walls. Its affairs are managed by an Uddsi 
mahant who is also celibate. Pood cooked in the temple is offered to the 
Granth. Another Tahli Sahib has a similar origin. It also is in charge 
of an Uddsi mahant. 

At the mandir of Sri Chola Sdhib annual fairs are held on the 
in Kdtak, Baisdkhi, Diwali and on 21st, 22nd and 23rd 
Phdgan. It is c ailed after the Chola Sdhib or ‘ gown ' preserved in it. 
Founded in 1941 S. it contains a Granth and its affairs are managed, 
by Bdwds, but pnjari is a Bedi who is not celibate and succession is 
governed by natural relationship. 

Connected with this are some smaller temples in the town— all 
managed by the mahant. Another Sri Chola mandir is visited on 21st,, 
22nd and 28rd Phdgan. Founded in 1947 S. it contains nothing but 
the chola. Its pujdri is a Bedi who is not celibate A bJiog of flowers 
is offered in the morning. 

A shrine of peculiar interest is the mosque {masjid) of (Jlurfi Har 
Gobind S&hib, No fair is held here. An adrersary of tj^s Gurfi in the 
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gerrice of ShAh JahAn complained to the emperor that the Gurfi was 
biased against the Muhammadans, whereupon the emperor held an 
enquiry. The officers entrusted with it came to the Guru and found him 
building this mosque, but the precise year of its foundation is not known. 
Its affairs are managed by one Sam Pohu Shah, a Qureshi. The ImAm 
is held in respect both by the Hindus and Muhammadans. 

At the mandir of Manji MatA SALib no fair is held. It is said 
that the mother {mdtd) of f luru Bhag Singh, a descendant of Dhir Mai, 
performed her devofions on a bed where the present temple stands. The 
date of its foundation is not known. It contains the Manji SAhib or 
bedstead. Its pujdn is a Sfabman, appointed by the Guru of Kartar- 
j)ur. It is comiected with the chief mandir in Kartarpur. 

At the Damdama Sahib mandir a monthly** fair is held every 
pHTanmduhi^ and once a year on the BaisAkhl. 

Guru Har Gobind used to walk along the bank of the Beas to 
practise archery. After his death It was revealed in a vision to BhAi 
KAhu Singh tnat the point of an arrow once shot bad stuck in the tharra 
or platform which formed tlio Ouru^s seat. He was also directed to 
build the mandir. Founded in 1855 S., it contains no image, but 
a Grants is kept in a bar ad art. Its affairs are managed by an UdAsi 
sddhu, A hkog of kardh parsJtdd is offered to the Granlh^ a sacred 
lamp is kept lit and fire burning at all times. 

The history of the Darbar Sahib in Nichla KalAu in BatAla tahsil, 
a gurdwdra at whicli 4 fairs are held, on the Baisakhi, during the 
shrddhs, on MAgh 1st and the Auidwas of each month, is obscure. An 
old man, it is said, had been given the power to work miracles by Guru 
NAnak, lie lived in the village of Barn DAs. After his death, one 
Sahib Ram Kaur, seventh in descent from him and blessed with the 
same gift, was installed on the gaddi. But of his four sons, Kishen 
Kaur, Mohar Singh, Ariup Singh and Jawahir Singh, only Mohar 
Singh succeeded him. He was on bad terms with lus brothers, and so 
once when Saliib RAm Kaur and Anup Singh went out shooting they 
found themselves shut out of the temple on their return. By the advice 
of the neighbouring villagers they took possession of land in Nicha 
KaUn where after iVnup Singli^s death a samdd/i of brick was built — 
nearly ^00 jears ago. 

At the mandir of the Darbar SAhih in J)era Baba Nanak fairs are 
held on the sliankranl^ or 1st of every Hindu month, and also on the 
'puranmdshi. Guru Nanak'^s wedding was celebrated here in the 
light half of BhAdon in I5dj8 S. His father-in-law was Mula, a 
IChatri, and this mandir was erected in commemoration of the 
marriage, Maharaja Sher Singh began the. masonry building but 
it was not complete till after his death, according to the janamsdkhi. 
The A Safe's reposes in its centre. On all four sides are rooms 
for park irmdn or oircumambulation. On its walls are pictures of the 
ten Gurus. Its manager is an Arora of Batala, and his duties are to 
recite the Granth and look after the mzndir. The mantras for wor- 
ship are shabds or hymns &:oia the Sukhmani and Granth Sdhibs^ 
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Hindds and Sikhe offer cash, grain^ clothes etc. At 9 a. m. kaeha 
hhqfan or hhog is offered. A bhoff of kardA is offered on the sank^dnt^ 
amdwas z>Ti9b^raiFmlsht\ i, e. on the new and full moon days of each 
month, puiii^ the liight lamps are lit. The masonry that a on which 
the wedding’ party of Grurd Ndnak rested is much respected by the 
people. 

The Darbar Sihib fair at Barbata village is held on the Bais&khi. 
B&wd Sri Chand, its founder, came here to meditate on God. The 
Grg^nik reposes on a Manji Sahib. The pujdri is a Sdrsut Brahman 
and recites the Granth daily. He also feeds all lodging in 

the mandit\ A bhog of food prepared in the mornings or kardh par-* 
shdd offered by votaries is first laid before the GranUi' \Sdhth and then 
distiibuted among those present. 

A curious feature of the Patti Sahib at. Lahore, which includes a 
number of buildings in a walled enclosiu'e, is the fact that a samd>iA of 
Nag deota is found in it side by side with one of Bdi^a Sri Ciiand, and 
another of Kubha Diwdn, the hump-backed accountant of llaujit Singh, 
^0 which no sanctity seems to attach. . 

The Ghtru 8ar or ‘tank of the Gurii^ at Ekhosi^ ]^otla, in Zfra 
tahsii, Ferozepur, lies near th(} village wlierc the Manji Sahib 
of the 6th Guru, Har Gobind, is kept. Tt was founded nearly 
100 years ago. An Udasi mdhii is in charge and a. fair Is held on the 
Maghi festival. Visitors, both men and women, dig earth from the 
tank and make offerings of grain, milk, cash etc., alf of which the 
mdhu, takes to the Manji Saliib before which they bow. Kardh parshdd 
or confection is distributed among them, Earth is also dug from a 
chhappar or pond of Bdba Andehr, but no fair is held at it. 

The st/id7t or sanctu;iry of Guru Har Gobind in Sanir village is 
also called Guru Sar. A fair is held there at the Maghi and Baisakhi 
when the Granth is opened and read, Sikhs paying it special reverence 
and making offerings to it. The temple was founded nearly 150 years 
ago. Its pujdri is a Sodhi The Granth is opened on the 1st of every 
Hindu month and verses recited. At the qurdwdra situate at Takhtii- 
pura an annual fair is held on the 12th January, 5|ost of the 
visitors are Sikhs who b;.the and make offerings to the temple. The 
village was founded by one d'akhtu. Baba N4nak is said to have 
honoured it with his presence, and so did Gurfis Har Gobind and 
Gobind Singh. The tank near the temple was made by Ranjib Singh, 
and some small gurduodras are attached to it. It is in charge of an* 
Ud&si. 

The mandif at Daroli in tabsil Moga is called Mdt^ Damodari, 
and two annual fairs are held at it, one on the Lobri, the other on the 
Baisdkhi. Mdtd Damodari was a goddess and a disciple of Guru Har 
Gobind, and her tomb lies near the mandir. This temple was built in 
S. 1710. No Brahman is employed as i\iQ pujdri is always a Sikh. He 
keeps the mandir clean, washes the cJiahdtra or platform in the morning 
and lijghts a saered lamp in the evening. Lastly a drum is beaten. At 
a m^ri mndir a lamp is lit every eveniag. The maftri is also 
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washed in the morning. The temple at Sir&i Mangha in tahsil 
Muktsar is known as Guru Ndnak jV kd gur4dw4(a^$;l(kd,^Ml {sAT is held 
there on the UaisAkhi. While touring through the fepqntry, Guru 
N 4 nak came to this place and while resting on a^moundf^ed ^ ddtan 
or toothbrush which he thrust into the ground It grew into a 
which still thrives. Some 65 years ago one Bhdi BAla raised 
round the The contains no image, but only a stiiSb 

with Guru NAnak^s foot-print on it. Its administration is carried on 
by the Bh4i*s descendants and they employ an UdAsi, who keeps it 
clean, lights a lanpp in the evening, and gives food and water to travel- 
lers from the layjdjN^^ The servants of the mandir had always been 
sddhuB, and stfcjSdferQn had been governed by spiritual relationship 
until the death of Bh&i Bilu whose natural descendants succeeded him as 
he left ho disciple. At the fair the Granth is recited and kafdh panhdd 
offered as bhog to it. Visitors make offerings and receive kafdh 
parshdd which they deem sacred. A lamp is always kept burning and 
Hindus also mate offerings to the Granth. 

'' The or monastery of Guru Angad is ai his birthplace and 
people makes vows and offerings to it if their prayers are fulfilled. 
'Hts pujdfU take^all the offerings. No lamp is kept burning. 

The Gurdwdra known as the Sri Darbar Sahib is the scene of a 
fair held from the 1st ;to the 3rd of M%h every year. It is so called 
because when Guru Gobind Singh fled before the Mughal army he took 
shelter here and recited the Granth on May J7th, 1767. Ever since 
then the fair has been celebrated. In olden times the tank here was 
called Ishar or Khandrana, but after the battle in which his followers 
fell and received mukt or salvation it was named Mukatsar or the ‘ pool of 
salvation.^ 

The mandir was founded in 1718, and was built by Sardir Udhe 
Singh of Kaithal. The Darbar S^hib contains a sword, disc etc. Its 
administration is carried on by a Bhandari Khatri, and by the 1 1 
members of the Darb^ir Sahib. 

Two of them are attached to the mandir to supply water and pre- 
pare and distribute food. The manager is responsible for all tho 
expenditure. The members meet at night in the temple after the 
rah-i-rds or evening prayer, and before the distribution of food, some 
10 loaves with pulse are offered to the Granth^ a conch being sounded to 
inform those present in the temple that the food is ready. It is then 
Brought out and distributed among them and they receive the loaves 
which are believed to be sacred. All that remain are taken to the langar. 
Offerings are made by Hindus in general as well as by Sikhs. 

Other temples connected with this are ; — the Shahid Ganj, Tibbi 
Sdhib, Mukh-manjan Sahib and Tambu SAhib. The Shahid Ganj is 
where Guru Gobind Singh^s followers were slain and 'burnt^;^ ;The 
Tibbi S&hib is where he fought the enemy. This sanctuary lias 4 
to the west of the Darbir Sahib. From it the Guru went to i;ihe 
lands, west of the Tibbi SAhib, which are called the |dukh-ma]^^ 
S&hib, because the Guru cleaned his teeth there. The"Taqd^ Mhik le 
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80 called because Guru Oobind Singh ^pitched his tent there* It was 
founded by Maharaja Karm Singh^ Chief of Pati&la^ in 1900. 

The fkandif in Guru Har Sahdi is called ^ Pcrthi-Mdla. * No fair 
is held here^ but the Baisdkhi is observed as a fair. It is so called 
because it contains a pothi or religious book and a mala or rosary said 
to have belonged to Guru Nanak, and its foundation dates from his 
time. They are kept by the Guru's descendants, who hold charge of 
the temple, in the house believed to have been occupied by him. Ten 
yisars ago a new building was constructed and the mala 2 ,nd pothi 
brought from Chdnian and placed therein. The gaddi is always occu- 
pied by the eldest son of the family. When people come to do homage 
to these relics the joyyari bathes and dons the Upi, chola etc,, which 
were worn by Guru Nanak. He then displays the pothi and mdla^ 
provided a nasrdna of Es. 101 is laid before them. Kardh parshdd is 
offered daily as 6hog» 

When votaries in distant places, such as Bannu, Kohit, Peshdwar, 
Hazara and KAbul, dedicate offerings to Guru Ndnak at weddings etc. 
they are sent to this temple. 

The temple at Chdniin in Lahore is connected with this mandir^ 
and it is held by a member of the same family. An ordinary fair is 
held there on the Baisakhi. 

At the samddh of Bhai Sarup Das at Bagahke, a fair is held on the 
Baisdkhi. Some 50 years ago the corpse of Bhdi Sarup Dds was burnt 
at this spot, where his disciple Puran Das built a samddh in 1921. The 
administration of the mandir vests in Bhai Sdhib Das, a disciple of the 
late Puran Dds. But an Udasi disciple, who is employed in the mandir^ 
lives in a separate house near the well attached to the main temple 
which he keeps clean and in which he lights a lamp. Only the Bairagi 
sddhu however officiates in the temple, and he receives all the offerings 
with a fee of Ke. 1-4-0 at every wedding. On the Baisdkhi kardh 
parshdd is offered as Hog and then distributed among those present. A 
lamp is always kept burning in the temple. All Hindus make offerings 
according to their means. 

At the temple called Gupt Sar a fair is held on the Baisdkhi. When 
Guru Gobind Singh during his war with the Muhammadans reached this 
place hi^ soldiers demanded their pay and he found a hidden treasure in 
a tank most of which he distributed to them. The balance, it is said, 
disappeared at the same spot. Hence the tank came to be called the 
Gupt Sar or ^ tank of the hidden store.' The temple possesses a ehahkat 
(disc) andyAan</a tbanner). No Brahman iS employed, but a lamp is 
kept burning and Hindus make offerings to it. Cash collected is spent 
on the up-keep of the mandir • 

At the Gurudwdra in Ropana no fair is ha id. The people gather 
there on the Baisdkhi and offer kardh panhdd. Guru Gobind Singh 
threw away his used ddtan or toothbrush here and ir turned into a 
green tree, a miracle which caused people to worship the place. In the 
temple are deposited a ehakkary nUhdn (standard) and other wewons. 
Its administration is carried on by the present pujdri^ a J&i. No !orah« 
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man is employed. It rest« w^|h the residents of the village to employ 
any person whom they deem fit. It is said that once a Sikh Guru 
visited tliis place, and after his departure it was held sacred by the 
Hindus and Sikhs who bathe in the pond. The use of charm and hhog 
is not eommon. A lamp is lighted at the temple. 

At the man dir called Faqir Sar in Muktsar tahsil an annual fair 
is held, 

At a pond in Bhondar village a fair is held annually. at the 
Baisikhi. As Guru Gobind Singh's horse drank water from it people 
bathe in it every year, but no building is attached to it. Formerly 
a faqtr u^ed to live at the pond but after hi3 death some 1^ years ago, 
people simply collect on the day of the fair to pay homage to the pond 
and play saunchi. 

At the of Qurti Gobind Singh at Haripur near Abohar, two 

fairs are held, one on the puranmdsht in K^tak, the other on the 
Ghetar chandas in Chet. About 800 persons, Bagri J4ts etc. attend them. 
Charn Dfis took up his abode in Haripur in S. 1927, and founded the 
temple in S4wan S. 19S3. When the people of the Bdgar began to 
worship the mandir he sank a well for drinking water. When he had 
firot 1 J yards down, an iron box a as found in which were an image of 
Nirsingh, an iron disc, a footprint of Guru Nanak on a stone, an iron, 
rod, a sword, a closed book etc. The image of Narsingh i^ carved on a 
stone slab. These things were sent to Mr. Wakefield, then Deputy 
Commissioner of Sirsa, but they were brought back and placed in the 
mandir. Since then Hindus frequent it to see the relics. The foot^ 
print on the stone is regarded as that of Gur6 Ndnak and a hand print 
on the other side is supposed to be that of one Kirpfil Udi^si. The 
administration of the mandir is carried on by one Charn DAs. Its in- 
come from offerings is estimated at R.-*. 125, excluding Rs. 7, the value 
of the grain offered, which is divided equally between Charn DAs and 
the Bishnoi faqtr The former keeps the mandir clean and burns 
incense twice a day. Kardh parshdd is distributed among those present. 
The fair is patronized by Jdts. Aroras, Sikhs, Bagris and Bishnois. It 
only lasts one day. 

At the Guru Sar in Bazidpur, tahsil Ferozepur, a fair is held on 
the Basant panohmi. Guru Gobind Singh rested here for a short time, 
so the place was held sacred. In the time of Ranjit Singh a faqit 
constructed a gnrudwdra. At the fair the Faridkot State supplies 
60 tnam of grain and one of salt for the requirements of visitors who 
^re all fed free. BAwA Sidha DAs fagtr^ a Chhimba, lives in the temple 
and recites the G^anth in the morning. Disciple succeeds guru, A 
kettle-drum is beaten at night. Oharas is not used nor is there any 
rite of bhog. Lamps are lit in the evening. The gurdwdra in Sayyid- 
pur is connected with this. 

In LudhiAna the BhAi BAIA fair is held on the 10th sudi of MAgh 
in the waste land of Dad. BhAi BAIA was a disciple of Guru NAnak 
and at his samdih here about 10,000 people from the neighbourhood 
visit the fair. Hindus offer grain, cash etc. which are taken by M^aud 
Khatris of Kudhani in PatiAla. People also bring curds ma^e the pre, , 
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vioos night, and alter being presented to th%.ehrine th^ are ditt^uted 
and eaten. There is also a pond here, and/ |>eople attending the fair 
oonnder it a religions duty to dig cpt of it seven handfuls of earth with 
their hands. 

A temple in K&ngra is : — 


Mandir I>era B&ba Ninak. 
B&htk N&nak is laid to 
kave stayed here for a 
while and wrought mira- 
cles. The temple con- 
tains a stone on which 
his foot-print is marked. 
Its length is a cubit and 
breadth a foot. It stands 
on a pedestal. A flag 
is also planted on one 
side of it. Xear it is 
the tomb of Biwa Mehr 
B^s, one of the Bildspur 
chiefs. 


Uddsi 


None 


Food cooked by the pnjdri 
is ofPered as ohog, but on 
the first day of every 
month halivd or confection 
is prepared and offered lo 
the Oranih. A ^eacred 
l«mp is lit daily. 


The Philosophy op Sikhism. 

A Sikh gontleniEn contributes the following instructive note on 
Sikh ideals 


The Guru observ^ ‘All men are suffering in one way or«nother : 
the source of all misery is attachment to material things. Desire 
Mneiatw attachment ; desire precedes illusion. Illusion is removed by the 
knowledge of the spirit ; the spirit lives in every particle of the universe : 
it lives within us, without us and everywhere. God is all ‘ Life^' » Know- 
ledge’ and ‘ Bliss,' and to know God is to be God. Therefore happiness 
cannot obtained in material enjoyment but in the knowleda« of 
God. This w the essence of Sikhism. Until the soul has become free 
from desire of material objects, it has to suffer births and rebirths 
under the law of transmigration of souls. 

uL ^ — The next question is how to become on* 

\nl.h God and secure a stage of eternal happiness. The Gurfi says 
ttere are three stages:— (!) Discipline, (2) Meditation, and (8) 
Gtana. ' ' 


{Vf litsctpltne.—'lhe beginner must begin by keeping the company 
M good people {sddh-tangat) and cultivate purity of character. 
Charac^ (ecAar ) supplies the soil for the sowing of the seed which 
w meditation on the name (JVdm) &ni gidna is the fruit {sukAphalV 
Discipline means total subougation of the lower instinct (ausri gunas), 
oi \^iiam),jinpr paredk) hlind attachment (moh), covetousness 
(MA), vanity {aia»gkara); and development of the higher virtues (daivi 

of ««««”«« W contentment 

(mn(oU) kindness of all forms of life (da^„), faith in Divine existence 
pu«ty of body and mind (sueb), charity and benevolence 
(dan), toleration (rfA/ra;' and thoughtfulness (viehdr). To discipline 
his mind one inust always keep sanp, the company of holy men 

and learn to live independently by earning an honest livelihood. True 
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discijAiEe is cultivated not 4iy living in secluBion but by leading a life 
ugefui in all respects. iTbe Garu*s tenet is: ^Fulfil all the duties 
of domestic and social life, but let i»t your heart forget your spiritual 
nature/ 

(2) Meditation. — When the cliaracter-building is complete the 
adhkdri is initiated inta the society of the pure {khdha). He is 
baptised (given amrita) by the 5 chosen Eh^lea (Pfinch Guru Khilsa) 
and taught the method of meditation on the true name (Satndm); The 
message communicated to him at the amrita runs : ^ Henceforth' you 

belong to the community of the Khdlsa, your father is Sri Guru Gobind 
Singh (protector of the universe), jour mother Sdhib Devi (the supreme 
power), your abode Anandpur (the city of bliss), your caste Sodh-bans 
(the family of the Lord). You will be bound to wear the 5 national 
symbols {rahit of the five ka^e) : (t) The ieshae^ to preserve your 
brain in its normal condition. This is the sign of Yogi, implying 
abhorrence of all artificialities due to the desire to appear beautiful : 
(it) kac/i, meant to teach you the habit of using the life-fluid properly : 
(iti) kirpdn, to teach you the necessity of cultivating ]>hysical develop- 
ment and warn you against the danger of bodily deterioration : (iv) 
kaxa to bind yOu to obedience of the Guru^s law as given in the Holy 
Granth : («?) kangha^ as the comb keeps the hair pure, even so twice 
a day you should try to purge away all filthy thoughts from your mind. 
You shall also recite five every day ; — 

1 . Japp — Comprising the main principles of Sikh spiritualism, 
ethics and divinity. 

'r2. /<!/?— Giving the attributes of God, personal and impersonal. 

8. Sway as — Inculcating the transitorlness of material enjoy- 
ments and emphasising the brevity of human lire. 

4. Rahirds — The prayer for peace. 

6. Sohdla — Praise of the Divine. 

You shall believe in the Gurus as the 10 manifestations of one and 
the Siime Lord : and obey the commandments given in the Holy 
Granth. 

You wiil have to meditate on the holy name with full concentration 
of mind every day in the early morning. 

You must perform all ceremonies {sanskaras) according to the in- 
• structions of the Khfilsa. 

Methods of Meditation. — In the first stage attention must be fixed 
on the persoiiality of the Guru by reading his life and by constantly 
thinking of the attributes to be cultivated. Afterwards, silent repeti- 
tion of the name together with the understanding of the sense in the 
mind. By constant practice the name itself vanishes and the spirit 
makes itself manifest in the devotee^s heart according to his conception. 

(3) The gidna Ultimately the individual soul enjoys perfect 

union with the supreme soul In this stage the hhagat seea the one God 
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within, Without and every where and realises that: — ' In Him he Jives, 
moves and has his being*/ 

Notable features of the Slhh ideals . — The Sikh believes that 
the supreme soul has fully manifested itself in the Guru. ,He is 
therefore, the creator, the preserver; andv.i|:is he who is the des- 
troyer of the universe. lie thus concentrates all his love on 

the Guru in a manner so earnest that he is ready never to flinch 

frofn the path laid down for him by the Guru even at the risk 

of his life. Hi?tory narrates that in the time of Furmkhsiar Bs 80 
were offered as a prize fox the head of a Sikh with his keslias (hair) yet 
never was Sikh known to betray his faith for worldly gain, however 
much he was tempted. Day and night the Sikh meditates on the self- 
radiant point ever effulgent in his breast through the grace of his Guru, 
and moves in the world self-poised, self-satisfied, and self-contented. 
He has full control over his temper and it is his object to make the most 
of the chances given him by serving others in all possible ways. 

He has realised that as no form can endure he inust one day pass 
away. The hour of death being uncertain he must use all his energy, 
wisdom and wealth in philantliropie deeds. Free from all vanity, he 
has totally resigned his will to the Guru. He is indifferent to pleasure 
and pain and is heedless of eulogy or abuse. Gold and dust ar^ equal 
ill his eyes. Thus ever singing his master’s praises, he goes to the 
Home of Bliss after death, which he has really conquered in this life. 

' Growth of the Khdlsa community . — Guru Nanak Deva spent his 
whole life travelling from place to place, sowing the seed of divine love 
wherever he met a true seeker of God. In the course of time millions 
in distant lauds became his followers*.^ 

^ Guru Nanak did not receive any ftecuiar education. The following 

verses show that he did not attend to lessons taught in school. One day he was asked to 
write out some Arithmetical tables. He replied i— 

Burn worldly loy*s grind its abhes and make them into ink, turn the superior in- 
tellect into paper. 

Make divine love thy pen and thy heart the writer ; ask thy Gurd and write his in- 
structions, 

Write God's name, write his pra ses, write that he hath neither end nor limit, 

O Master ! learn to write this account. 

So that whenever it is called for a true mark may bo found thereon. 

There greatness is obtained, everlasting 30^ s and everlasting delights. 

They in whose beans is the trao name have the mark of it on their brow% 

By God's mercy men obtain It and not by idle words ; 

One man cometh, another goetb, we give them great names, 

^^ome men God created to beg and some to preside over great courts, 

When they have departed they shall know that without the name they are of no 

account ; 

T greatly fear thine anger, O God I my body pineth and wasteth away ; 

They who bad been called Kings and Lords are beheld as ashes. 
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Qur^i Augad worked on his lines and devised a new Parij&bi alpliabet 
In which the lives, hymns, and sermons of the Gurus were written. 

The efforts of Siri Qurd A mar Das were mainly devoted to the 
iibolition o£ caste distinirfion?. He taught ^ that good aetio js are com- 
mendable to God and that fill men are equal/ He introduced the sys- 
tem of performing all ceremonies with the lielp of the Guru F3ani and 
instruct^ the Sikhs to throw off the yoke of the Bra h nan priesthood. 

The fourth Guru Ram Das began the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
as a centre for the Sikhs, to which they might come from all parts to 
unite themselves by the bond of brotherly love so essential to streng- 
then the national tie. 

Guru Arjan ordered every Sikh to set apart one- tenth of his income 
for religious and charitable purposes. He framed rules of devotion and 
collected all the hymns of his four predecessors into the holy scripture 
called the Granth to which he himself largely contributed. This new 
form of Sikhism, raised up many enemies to the Guru, and so he in- 
structed his son Gum Har Govind to devise means of safety for his 
disciples. 

Gutd Har Govind introduced military exercises and horsemanship 
among his Sikhs. In course of time they became good soldiers, and 
whenever their foes became aggressive they gave proofs of their valour, 
courage and military skill. 

Nanak when men departeth all false alfecfcions arc surreudero l. 

Upon this the School-master acknowledged Guru Ndnak as a perfect saint and did 
the homage to him.’’ 

The incident called the scicha sauda may also be mentioned :—K din, father of Mnak, 
desired his son tu embrace a mercantile life, so he sent him to Chuharkdna now in 
Gujrdnwala and buy articles for trade. Ndnak set out with a servant and on his way 
met some holy men. He spent all tlio money in their service, nnd on his return home 
when censured by his father ho replied that he had done * true trade.* 

The Guru's condemnation of the rite of investiture with the janeo (sacred thrCad) 

Pandit Hardial, family priest, was invited to perform this ceremony and wlien all the 
members of Kdlu’s brother hood were present. Guru Nanak enquired its meaning. The priest 
explained that the Janeo whb the basis of the Hinda religion and without it a man would 
remain a Sudra. Hearing this the yom g Guru attcred the following hymn in the Asa t>e 
War 

1. Make mercy thy cotton, cjuteutmoni thy thread, continence its knot, trath its 

twist, 

2. That would make a soul j if thou have it, O Brahman ! then put it on me ; 

3 . It will not break, or bocorao soiled, or be burned or lost ; 

4. Blest the man, O X^aak ! who goeth with such a thread on his neck. 

6. Thou purchasest a janeo for four damris and seated in a square pultest it on 

6. Thou whisperost instruction that the Brahman is the Guru of the Hindus. 

7. Man dieth, the ya»eo fallcth off and the soul deperteth without it. 

The Pandit was angry at this and thoGurd then uttered the following ' 

1. By adoring and praising the Name honour and a true thread are obtained. 

2. In this vay a sacred thread shall be put on which will not break, and w Inch w ill 

be ft for entrance into God’s conrt. , 
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The story about N&ina Devi-hts'been wrongly represent^ Iq the 
toxt. The idea of the Guru was to show the Pandits and the {raojpie the- 
hollowness of the ouli of Dev^. The first Gurus had already refused to 
aooept. the worship of any deify except tbd one Almighty Qodj,* ^ G|ii^ 
Gobind Singh was not bitterly opposed to Isl&fn and .the paM .* 

$an»kdr wlW not for the purpose of retribution. The pakul in fact is a» 

' form of baptism, and the method of its administering proves it. ^ 

Thb Sikh view oe teansmigeatioh. ' . • . 

The following gives the Sikh conception of the manner in whi(jh 

souls emanated from God : — . , 

■ ^ <*• 

As from one fire millions of sparks arise, though rising separately, 
they unite again in the fire, 

As from one heap of dust several particles of dust fill the air, and on 
filling it again blend with the dust, 

As in one stream millions of waves are produced, the waves being 
made of water all become water, 

So from God^s form non-sentient and sentient things mani- 
fested. 


Springing from Him shall all be united in Him. 

The conception op Divinity, 


^ God is without passion, without colour, without form, without out-' 

line, 

He is without wordly love, without anger, without enimty, without 
jealousy, ' f,. - 

He is without Karma, without error, without birth and without 
caste, * ’ 

He hath no friend, no enemy, no father, no mother etc.^ 

The definition of Khalsa, the 


1. He who repeateth night and day the name of Him whose en- 
during light is unquenchable, who bestoweth not a thought on any one 
but the one God. 


2. Who hath full love and confidence in God, who pntteth faith 
even by mistake in fasting or worshipping, cemeteries, places of crema* 
tion, or Jogis^ places of sepulchre, 

8. Who only re||jpiiseth the one God and not pHgrii^ages, alms 
the non- destruction of life, Hindu penances and austerities, " 

4, And in whose heart the light o£ the perfect one shineth, |fe is 

recognized as a pure member of the Kh^^lsa. 

Tbb Bauad of Hari Singh Nalwa of Amritsar. 


Lardi Sirdar MfUti Singh itulwd sakna Shahr Amritsar^ 
j " C Sx^hnd hami Amharsar^ sohnd hand darbdr : 

* l^Sang rnarm^f gcU^r lagid chdndi chdrhe mwdf. 
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C Km lakh obn4 sond lagid^ moU lakh handt ; 

^ \ Koikoi hat*Ufdnydi^ hasdd^ hasde sdhAkdr, 

( Mahdn Singh de ghar Ranjit Singh jamid^ jamid hard autdr ; 

\ Kat hazdr usne gharn rakkhe^ heufdr, 

/ I Wich Khaihar laggt lardt^ liahht hai talwdr^ 

^XOthe ghaldio Har^ Singh ndn^ faujdn dd Sirddr, 

Tejd Singh di fau j dd^ikho, mdinun ndhin itibdr ,• 
hid derd Bdvt de kande^ du ja Rdvt de pdr ; 

C Tifd derd Pul Kat^jrt de, chauthd Waeirdhdd ; 
i Ohamhe ghofe dewe thdpldn * id rakh dhaulidn dl Idj. * 

{ Nikki jehi uftM hadU, imnh harsd mohle dhdr ; 

\ Ohhapparidn dd.pdni pike, Sikh hogaye hhabarddr, 

( Ohalo hhirdo mer'io main ralUd iuhdde sdth. 

I Otthe margayd Han' Singh, hirdn dd jamddtU' ! 

C Otthe margayd Tejd Singh, faujdn dd Sirdar, 

\ Ek jo utfhd ranyd gayd JIari Singh ndn sdf, 

C Duron Ldhoron chalid Farangi karke mandd bhdnd ; 

\ Majlm majUn dnke rithe malid Ludhidnd, 

( Dar dar usdt chaunki hahgayt, shahrin hahgayd thdnd, 

\ Sikhdn nun Angrezdn ne mdrlid hoyd Rah dd bhdnd, 

( Ddron ttdhoron ayd Firangi, sir p^ir rakhkar topi ; 
t Bare rdjdn ae eatk puftdi, hath wich pakarke soti, 

j Srak teri $oht puftange, jinhdndi kismat khopi ; 

( Bhdgnd Siklhdn de utte bartid, kat na chalid sdthi. 


Tbahslation, 


i. Beautifully planned is tlie city of Ambarsar with a stately and 
imposing Dai*b<r. In it white mai'ble was used^ and the doors are 
covered with silver. 

MaiiV lakhs worth of gold and a thousand lakhs of pearls were 
used. It is mainly inhabited by bankers, pe^tty shop-keepers being few. 

3. In the house of Mab&n Singh was born Ranjit Singh, the great 
soul descended from Hoaven. He had thousands of horses and main- 
tained armies numbering a thousand lakhs. 

4. In the Khaibar Pass war began, and swords flashed like light- 
ning. Tliither B^ari Singh was sent in command of the foroes. 

I, Sikhs, I trust not Tejd Singh's army. So ray first oamp 
^ will be on the hither side of the Rivi's bank, and my second beyond it. 

My third halt will be at Put Kanjri and my fourth at Waziribfid.' 

fl. Patting hiwjiaj steed Ranjit Siugh said : ^ 9ave my honour for 
7jhe sake of my greyluufs/ ^ 
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" ■■ 

7. A umall cloud arose and rain began to fall in torrents. Tbe 

Sikhs drinking ^ater from the ponds became anxious. ^ 

8. ' O my brothers, press qui , for I am with you,^ TherS has 
Hari Singh, commander of the forces, been killed. 

9. Sird&r Tejfi Singh has also been killed. One of the warriors 
went to burn Hari Singh Nalwa^s body. 

10. From Lahore set out the Firangi obeying the impulse of 
pride and marching stage by stage met the Sikhs at Ludhi&na. 

11. Posts were opened at every door, and a police station estab- 
lished in the midst of the city. The English ^defeated the Sikhs, for 
^ t was the will of God I 

12. Straight from Lahore came the Firangi with hat on head and 
employed many masons in mofalling the roads, holding a stick in his 
band. 

18. ‘Thy roads will be metalled by those who are unfortunate.' 
Trouble seized the Sikhs at lait and none sided with them I 


The TaU' of Lachhman othfkwise Bakda SAhtb, ihsciplb of 
• iHE Gurij 5:ahib, the Singh. 

Ahwdl Laehhman Dds urf Banda Sdhihf Chela Ouri Singh Sdhib* 

Vohd. 

I f Ahchald nagar hai Sri Gangd Ice pde^ 

XSddhu Lachhman Dds hai butrdgi, hare nivds, 

C Khatri Sodhx-lans^ sun^ hliayo^ hairdgi d^e^ 

^ Ahchal nagH Oangafat^ sddhe tap ho jd*e. 


Ohaupdf, 


g ( Sundi^T Edm hdghxchd Idgdf 
\ 8ukh Samlhd^ duhh virhhat hhdgd. 

Anek lihdni phal phul suhcfe^ 

\ Khag^ mirg^ gunjad^ lahut suhh dd*e* 

^ i Wd he madh bani dmrdi, 

^ i 8nhh-iu-vd$ sab Ihdnt snhd^u 


Bohd. 


, ( Amrdi ke bieih ei palang bichhd sukh-sdr^ 
^ f Ohdr bir chau tarf rahen rakhwile^ baliki r 
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^ Ohaufdt* 


Aur hoi haithe tahd^ i&C^ 
Pafai bhim mdre^ §o tdii ^ . 

Jo palang ie nere^dwaif 
Phir jiwat pdchhe nahin dwat. 


Pakf paohhdre^ Oangd tds, 
Turt karen Amrapur tods* 


Pohd* 


Sri Ghktd he panth men sikal bhaye balwan^ 
Bddshdh daswdn bhae Ourd Oobind Singh dn. 


KahiU 

Gurd Ndnak^ Qur Angad^ Our Amardds, Guru Rdmdda, Owrd 
Arjan dhdro^ 

Ghird Hargohindj Har Rdi, Hari Krishn hiohdro^ 

Tegh Bakadar, bhayo^ ndm dhar eh man lino^ 

Sahd gurd upddsh dan sangat ho dind 

Kald dhdr Gurd Oobind Singh hhae^ amar bhae Raid men sdhhiy 
Jhanhdvy bhayo^ Uriah men bird^ peg satgur hi rahht. 

Bohd* 

Sri Ourd Oobind Singhjt dhdrd dharm Autdr^ 

Mdlichhan he hat Jearne parbal, hhayo^ halhdr. 


Kabit* 
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Ashp he aswdr bhayoj Gurd Gobind Singhji sail sadhdyO^ 

Gang ashndn hiyo hit hit^ sdn hhayo^ Laohhman Dds he bdgh men 
dyo. 


16 


Palang bichhen hano ati sundar haifhat wdhpah harhh^ xoidhdyoi 
Bit rahe hal ld*ei nd Idgat dhan, Ourdji ho tef sowdyo. 


Rabitz 



Lachhman Dds Sddhd Gang ashndn har pdja pdfh matitr jap 
amrdC dyo hain^ 

Age sd Gobind Singh haifhat par panh mdhinf dharm aut&r 
shubhr ajit sohdyo hain, 

Nirkh ohahrit^ bhayo^ aiso baifh haun dyo, tej wd partdp idn htsmay 
suhdyo hain, 

Btrdn ho dgid^kar pahr he paohhdro nar, aiio ahankdrt hudk ds haun 
dyo hain P 


Ohaupdi* 

« g C Bt^an dnh bhdnt hal IdyO ; 

\ Palang nahtn so dfho dfhdyo, 

nf\ ( Guru Oobind Singh Jo abtarp 
\Kid*e hardly btrdf^ balkdr P 
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Bohd. 

22 C PMihat Ourd Oohind Singh turn ho eidhd haun ? 

X At-parchand djfal tuje hidn dhar haifhe maun ? 

Qo J Sdhih he handa bhaye, ehht hamdro ndm^ 

\Ni 8 dinjapde daifhhe Parmeahwar Sri Bam. 

Ohaupdi, 

22 C Turn handa adhih he piydre, 

XTe jaeaai tap karnewdle. 

2 j 5 Ah har apne ahaehtar dhdro^ 

\I)harm kdi yeli haohan hamdro. 

( Malechhan, eun, judh rachdo, 

XSanda Sdhib ndm kahdo. 

C Lachhman Dds ji eani ne lio teg har dkar, 

^ X Mughtan he hat kdrne lage haran dangdr, 

ntm ( Wdhe Ourii hi fatally so wdhe Ouru hd rdf / 

I Ourd Oobind Singh amar hxin^ h (*6 dharm hd kdj. 

Ohaupdi, 

C Judh har at Turhdn sun hhdri^ 

X Mughldn hi huh een sanghdri, 

oQ ( Jang Sarandh dnh hidh hhayn^ 

X Tidg deh Our surpur gayo, 

Doha, 

C phufd Lahdnd, hhayo^ sihh Otiru hd jdn, 

X Jh ehai niohar Oohind Singh dini ihd man, 

Ohaupdi, 

J Dhufhe ho Ouru hachhan sundydy 
* X Sikh Ouru hd bahut suhdyd. 

oo f Ah turn jdd apne gdm^ 

^ X Kifd fd'e tihdn bisrdm, 

Kahit, 

( Ouru Oohind Singh halve Dhdthe hd : gam tumhdre 
88 ^ 

t Do ungli tumri har apni pahat niehdni Idwenge. 

nA ( Sihh apnd bhej iujhi ho apne pds mangdwen 
X Tab jdno turn Ourd hamdrd eh sau moharin 

Ohaupdi, 

( Oharh bibdn Our aurg sadhAe^ 

XPhufd apne dtvdre dye, 

( Bahut diwas $dn phir hahe idSy 
t Our he charnon lage da, 

( * Kah Our ia dea men dwcuy 
XDo ungli muf hdpahrdwe^; 


moh arin paw enge. 



The Jj$gmdi of Banda Sdhib. 

, f nk sau mohar mo se mdngm ? 

' \ Dhan bhdg more jab idgen! 

KahU 

QQ f Ohandr-Bhdgd nadt hinrire Bandah tap ho dyo hai^ 

X Mahan p%wUt ir bhimC hi delchi baith kahtn auhk pdyo hat* 

( Desan he hhupdl deke^ sab ne mdiho ndyo hai^ 

X phuthe got Labdne Our ke age sts lagdyo hai, 

Ohaupdu 


. I C phuthd apne pds pds mangdyo ; 
X Bandah Sahib bachan aundyo. 

AC) ( ungli tin ho pakr 

X^h aau mohar ndm ^undL 

jQ C philho man men parm nr.hhdhd, 
^ f)han dhan karat oharn Uptdhd. 

C Bahor apne ghar ho dyd, 

X Sahil hntumh pds mangwdyo. 

45 J mohrefi thdl bhardyd^ 

X Bhikan hiatar sang anhdyd. 

C Khdn pan aahale pahodn^ 

X Sang Wo parwdr sujdn, 

C Bdjen dhdl sang sukh-ddi'y 
X Ndohen Dhuf a bahor auhdi^ 

48 X hudat Gar pah jawen, 

X Muklh se gdivat sabd suhdwen , 


KahU, 

49 ^ ** k'fdho rc, (a uni Iddhn re. Our Iddho, Our& suhdyo rd, 
X Jin I’urhdn ke sis uidre^ so Our milu hamdro re, 

C Dhrtn Gii-ni Oobind Singh ujjaL dharyo dharm ahtdro re, 

^ X^han Guru Gobind Singh sahib jt db Dhufe ko tdro re. 


Ohaupdu 


51 


5 ^ 


Wdh Quruji hhdg hamdre, 

Aj Guriji mile pidre. 

Tegh ufkai Mughal Jin mdre^ 
Sakai Hind ko dharm sudhd/re. 


gg ( Jo Gur apne ko mandwen, 
\Oharn gahe muitt phal pdwen* 

wA f Our ke oharn rahun lipfdi^ 

I Ant kdl Our h6t sahdd, 

C Phdl bajon bahe^ Phufd ndnh en, 
( Prem hhard bah udkam ndohsn. 
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56 


f Ndohat gdwat Our gah dyo^ 
X Okarn Ourdn ke sis niiddyo. 


Doha. 


C Bddshdh daawen^ bhayOf Gtird Oobind Singh dafei t 
Xlhddas Banda Sahib Ji, taro sikh snhd'e ! 
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r Ohandr-Bfuigd Qangd ke nikat niwds kino parhal trikuth ^dhdr 
\ sundar suhdt hain, 

i Kanohan ke thamh okapdf banc, kanohan ke kanehan ko mandat 
\ ioTt bahA hhdnt hain» 

S Anek hi parkdran ke bd/at hajantr mahd gdwat sabd nek hhdnt ke 
suhdt hain^ 

Ohdr khunt chale at mdtho jd*en ko nivrit dhan Guru Bandah 
Sahib dharo ghat hain, 

Kabit, 




gQ C Des hi des chale buh dwat^ kos hazdrOnke sikh auUdwen, 

\ Wdhe Ouri Bande Sahib ko bah*ndmjapen mukti phal pd 
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pawen, 

( phol mirdang pakhdwaj sang bajdwat hdje sabd jo gdwen, 

JJtr des niwds kiyo ; jo ndm japen mukti phal pdwen, 

f Sri Our Bande Sahib ko dharo parm sihd^e, 

X Ujjal Hakim Eae ne sobhd kahi handle . 

TKANSLiLTION. 

j f AbchaP id a town close by holy GangcSi 
\ And in it lived a saint, one Lachhman Das Bair%i. 

o f He was a Khatri of the Sodhi sect^ bnt he became a Bair&gi^ 
^ i At Abchal town on the Ganges bank he performed penance. 


In it lay a beautiful and pleasant garden, 

In it (was found) every kind of pleasure, without pain. 


'{ 

^ f In it were countless kinds of fruits and flowers, 

' C Birds and leer added pleasure to its delights, 

. / In it stood a summer house, just at its centre, 

^ (. A pleasant dwelling which afforded joys of every kind, 

r In it was spread a luxurious couch, 

6 < Which was guarded on all four sides by four champions, 
C powerful men. 

y rif any one went to sit thereover, 

‘ X They straightway threw him on the ground. 

g r Whosoever even approached the couch, 

^ X Never came back alive 

g f They cast him into the Ganges, 

^X (And) forthwith he entered Heaven. 

f All the Guru^s followers became powerful, 
iGurd Govind Singh was the 10th King. 

PcMaibljr so allosioa to the foar iakkts of the Sikh Qard^, 
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r Know then the Gurus : — 

11 5 N4nak, Angad, Amar D&s, R&m D4s, Arjan, Hargobind, 
Har B&i, Hari Krishn. 

rTeg Bahadur, who beb'eved in the unity of God 
Gave the fcoon of the Gum^s teaching to his followers. 

^Guru Govind Singh was glorious, and in the Kali Yuga 
. \ immortal, 

^ i His story resounded through three worlds, and he kept up the 
glorie.^ of his Guru 

• . f Holy Govind Singh was an incarnation, 

\ He showed his might in assaults on the Mlechhas, 

^ Mounted on his horse Guru Govind Singh went fortli, 

1 r> ) Bathed joyously in i.he Ganges and so came to Lao h liman 
t Dis' garden, 

^ There he found the splendid couch and seated himself tliereon 
[(>3 with great delight, 

y In vain the lirs (champions) put forth all their strength: 
L Blessed be the glorious Gurfi ! 

r So Lachhman D4s the saint, after bathing and reciting 
his prayers, returned to the summer house, 
i Where he found Govind Singh seated on the couch, (him) who 
V. was an incarnation of God and most glorious I 

r Seeing him he was -.m*ized (and said) : ‘ Who is seated here,?*' 

ng j Seeing his glory and his splendour he was astounded. 

i (And) he bade the guardians (saying) : ‘ Cast out this fellow;, 

L who is seated so arrogantly here ! ^ 

1 ^ r The champions exerted all their strength, 

\ But the couch did not move. 

Guru Govind Singh was an Incarnation of God, 

What could the mighty champions do ? 

f GurA Govind Singh asked : ^ Wliat saint art thou 

\ Thou who art so glorious, why art. thou silent V 

22 r ^ I am the Servant of God, is my name ! 

\ Day and night I repeat God's name* 

2 g r Thou art the beloved Servant of God, 

\ Glorious one I and a performer of penatioo. 

1 Take warlike weapons in thy hand, 

I ikud listen to my preaching. 
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am f Attack the Xlechhas oonrageoiulj, 

\ And earn the title of ‘ God^s^^re/ 

qq f Laohhman D&e^tbe boly one, took in his han^ the 4lword, ^ 
^ (.And resolved t# %ighals to deatlj^ in 

( (His war-cry was):‘-^ 'Victory to the Guruj ' Tto shall be 
27 •< the Guru^s reigji li ^ " 

CGuru Govind Sin^ti is ii^ortal, he hath done works of piety. 


f He made fierce war on the Turks, 

X Many Mughals were destroyed. 

f He fought at Sarandh with all his might, 

. X The Guru gave up his life, and went to Heaven. 
Q/v f phuth4 Labana became a disciple of the Guru, 

I, And had a mind to ofFer him 100 gold mo/iars, 
TThe Guru exhorted Dhutha, 

(,And he, the GiinVs disciple, was great ly pleased. 

oa /The Gurd said : * Now get thee to tliy village, 

I, And dwell there in peace.^ 
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Giird Ooviiid Singh said to I )hutha : ‘We will come to 
your village. 

Grasping two of yonr fingers we will make a sign. 



I shall call you to me through one of my own disciples, 
Then know that your Guru will accept the 100 mofiars/ 


f Ascending his (celestial) chariot, the Guru went to Heaven, 
X And Dhuthi returned home. 

/ Many days he waited there, 

\ln expectation of his Guru^s coming. 

q« I (Thinking) ‘When will the Guru come to this country, 

( And give mo his two fingers to hold ? 


qy/ And ask me for the 100 molan ? 

I. Blessed then will be my lot V 

f To the bank of the Olienab river came Banda to do penance, 
' ‘ \ Seeing the great purity of its soil there he rested. 

an ^ rulers of the laud came to do him homage, 

^phuthi Labdna bowed his bead to the Giird. 

- / He called piiuthd to him, 
t. Band&, * God's Slave' spake to him. 

/ He gave him bis two fingers, 
t^And mentioned the 100 mohars. 

.q/ Phuthd was greatly doliglited in his heart, 

Saying again and again ‘ Blessed one I' he clung to his feist. 
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. ^/Then be returned hom^ 

X And seat for all his kbismen^ 

.g /He filM a platter with t^ 100 moiarsy 
(.And a quantity of jewels and clothes. 

. g / With food and drink and all kinds of sweetmeats ; 

C Taking his whole family with him. 

f Drums were beaten for joy, 
t phuth4 danced before them from love. 

/ Dancing, leaping, Ke went to the Guru, 

With his lips he sang his praises. 

f I have found my Guru, my Guru, and he hath comforted met 
1 He who had cut ofi the Turks^ he^s, he is my Guru. 

j,^/ Blessed be Guru Govind Singh, who is an incarnation of God, 
Blessed be Guru Govind Singh, who has saved J)}iMhd I 

g, fO 1 blessed Guru, happy is my lot, 

tTo-day have I met with my beloved Guru- 

go f Taking up the sword he has slain the Mughals, 

X Restored religion to all India. 

go f Whoso believeth in his Gurd, 

t And embraoeth his feet, will get the reward of salvation > 
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Let me remain clinging to the Gurd^s feet, 


Che 

tin 

^ g / Many drums were beaten, and phuthA danced, 
X Rilled with love he danced fervently. 

g« / With dance and song he went to the Guru, 
XAnd bowed his head at * ^ 


the end the Gurd will save me. 


- the Guru^s feet. 


/Gurd Govind Singh appeared as the 10th King, 

^ XThe 11th was Banda, ‘ God’s slave.’ Save thy disciples! 

f He made his abode by the Chenab’s holy stream, where is 
68 < the goddess, most powerful and ever glorious has golden 
X pillars. 

/Numerous hymns are sung there with musical instruments 
gg \ which are pleasing to the ear, 

j People from all directions come and pay homage there. Blessed 
X is the advent of Gurd Banda Sihib in this world. 
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{ People from all countries and Siklis frmn thousand kos cqme 
' tWe. and repeat the name of W^gurd Banda Sdhib and 
obtmn salvation. 

{ They 8ing the hymns there with different kinds of drums. 
Banda has taken up his abode in the northern country, he 
who will repeat name will obtain salvation. 

f All should deeply love Ourd Banda S&hib and see how Hdkim 
I. Bdi praises the unique being— The Sublime. 
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CHAPTER II. 


RIGHTS AND CEKEMONIliS. 

Section 1. — Hindu Peeonakot Obbbbvanoes. 

The first menstrmtion after marriage. 

The first menstruation after the marriage has been consummated is 
the occasion of a strict tahu in Mandi. The wife must touch no one, 
and should not even see any one, to secure which she is shut up in a 
dark room. She must not use milk, oil or meat, and while she is still 
impure the following rite is performed : — On a day chosen as auspicious 
by a brahman, all the wife^s female relatives assemble, and kinswomen 
wash her head with gondhana. Then after she has bathed, five cakes of 
flour, walnuts and pomegranates are put in her lap, with a pretty child, 
in order that she too may bear such a child. ^ Looking into its face she 
gives it some money and cakes, and then the fatflily priest mnlrfla her 
worship Ganpati. In return he receives a fee in money, with the things 
offered to the goddess. The women spend the ensuing night in singing. 

The earlier observances in pregnancy. 

If a woman^s children all die, she procures, in the third month of 
her pregnancy, a piece of iron, taken out of a sunken boat, and from it 
has a hari or manacle made. This she wears on her right leg, and it is 
believed to prevent her future children's premature death. fHera Gh^zi 
Khlin District.] 

In Fazilka an observance, now nearly extinct, is observed by Hindu 
Aroras in the third month of a first pregnancy. It is called the dnkh 
saldi, because after it the wife ceases to apply antimony to her eyes. 
Her parents send her rice which is distributed among her kin. 

In Si&lkot the observiince of the third month is called thdkni.^ 
Dried datos and pieces of oocoanut are given to the wife, and of these 
she eats a little, the rest being distributed among her kinsmen. In 
Hoshi^irpur a similar rite is observed ; loaves of wheat flour fried in 
ghi are distributed among the brotherhood, and both husband and wife 
put on new clothes and worship the family god. 

In the extreme south-east hardly any observances during pregnancy 
are reported, though in Hissir the kanii rite- deseribed below -is in 

1 the woman oats real pearls in her menses she wUI also rive birth to a 

male child. ° 


*'‘8. knowa as tnkni (clearly -<A,i*at) is said to be observed 
on the first day of the sixth month. The woman on this date washes her head with curd 
and irats on «ew pomestibles, such as pdpars. p ik npa- and stwidn, or vor- 

imcelli. l»ing distributed among the brotherh lod. the (Aa»ini is followed by the great rft 
hold early m the eigth month, which is a religious ceremony. The woman's parenU send 
her pre^ts, and she waslies lier head etc. as in the fAantni. But a pandit i» called in 
and performs certain rolipous rites. Ths women of the family also sinv certain rites" 

«« a. .s.va... 1 rttioicino-. Pwn • N/*.SS/>sa tlAAsasafl / u’*.. 9 


s»uu ^wa J vwa i auus riliUS. lU’WOmen OT tnC 

hymns, and the occasion is one of great rejoicing Pun^so 

mean - causing the birth of a male child -the Brit of the 
eswntial oeremonm of Hihdn mitiatiofl-heid on the mother's first perceiving sigis oH 

So. 100,1. the .L.f,whfoh*Zd'te 


"V wwswwsaa AtVUai 

Pun savan, defined by PUfcts ( Hindus* 
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vogue in some parte. Bat elsewhere such observances are usual and 
somewhat elaborate. Thus in Jind during a first pregnancy {JefM 
hamal) we find the mithd hohid^ a social ceremony^ in which at the 
end of the third month a basket full of sweets is sent to the woman by 
her mother, with a suit and a half of clothes, and Rs. 5 in money. At 
the fifth month a second similar ceremony, the sdih^ is observed, the 
mother sending her daughter two and a half suits of clothes, one and a 
quarter maunds of sweetmeats, and Rs. 7. 

Later observanoes. 

During the seventh month occurs a rite of a religious character, 
called, the bihldn led hhojdn hharnd. This consists in the woman^s offer- 
ing four and a quarter sers of rice to the biUs or spirits, in ten thdlis or 
plates, of which one is given to a Duinni, another to a land-holder*s wife, 
a third to the husband, a fourth being allotted to the woman herself, 
and the rest to other relatives. 

The pregnancy rites, however, which are, strictly speaking, 
ligious, are the garhh sansMr, and foreshadow the j aft m, mun^an and 
janeo sanskdrs ^ or rites at birth, (first) tonsure and initiation, which will 
be described in due course. 

The garbA sanskdr includes two distinct rites, the ehhoti or lesser, 
and the bofi ritdn or greater rites, whicli are observed in the fifth and 
seventh months, respectively, of the pregnancy throughout the Central 
Panjab.^ In the former the woman bathes, her hair is plaited and she 
is dressed in clothes presented by her parents. Her neighbours and 
kinswomen also assemble to sing songs and fill her lap with grain and 
cakes made of grain flour fried in ght^ Her mother-in-law is also 
congratulated, and similar eatables distributed among the husband's 
brotherhood. 

At the commencement of the seventh month the husband^s parents 
celebrate the baft ritdn ; but first of all the wife's parents send her a 
new tewar^ a cocoanut, dried dates and money, together with a present 
of clothes to her husband's parents, who on their part present her with 
new clothes. On a lucky day chosen by the Brahman, the husband and 
wife, dressed in new clothes, sit side by side and revere images of the 
gods drawn by the Brahman on the floor. The husband's mother then 
places a cocoanut and dried dates in the wife's lap, and congratulations 
are exchanged. Huge loaves of flour fried in ghl are then distributed 
among the brotherhood. 

In Ferozepur these rites are replaced by the jdr bharnehl and bhog 
bharnehi observances. Of these the former simply consists in making 
kachcht pinnt ® or rolls, of which two are marked with saffron and given 
to the wife, who either eats them or divides them among young girls 
and the brotherhood. The second rite is however far more elaborate. 

^ Mifthd * sweet ' : hohid a small basket, Panj. Victy.y p. 283. 

^ 8d4hy s,f Alt, a half.” 

• To these four sanskdrs ShouM apparently be added a fifth, the ndnt karn or naming 
which precedes the mun4an» 

by the Lahoria Khatrfs, but the Bunj^hi Khatris are said only to observe the 

hoft ritdn , 

B Tewar, or tear, three articles of clothiug ; a trousseau consisting of a gown, shawls 
and shift {gkaghri, dopaf^a and kufta). The hsur consists of two articles only. 

* The pinnU are made lu the following proportions, rice flour 5^ ssrs, sugar fli, and ghi 
I ssr. 
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The wife's parents send her a doable iewar, with a shawl and turban for 
the husband, and other things. Then, on the day of the new moon, the 
wife visits each member of the brotherhood in her house, and gives him 
some rice as a summons to the rite. Before the kinswomen assemble a 
corner of the eastern wall of the house is plastered, and seven hand 
marks made on it with rice-flour mixed in water. A wooden plank is 
also set up before the wall and a lamp. lighted. The kinswomen bring 
with them some of the grain and rice given them the previous day, and 
scatter the rice near the lamp, piling the grain in a heap close to it. 
The plates are tlien put in one place ; twenty -two sers hhdm of rice are 
then boiled, with five of sugar and two and one-half of ghl^ the mixture 
being divided in precisely equal portions on the plates among the kins- 
women, who object if one gets more than another. The idea, doubtless, 
is to convey equal fertility to all. 

The clothes presented by the wife^s parents are next put on her, and 
her skirt tied to that of an unmu’ried kinsman. The pair then walk 
round the plates seven times, and are asked to bow to the lamp. It is 
believed that the boy will thus soon be himself married. Their skirts 
are then untied. 

A vessel is now placed in the wife's hands and each kinswoman 
gives her a little rice from their plates, which she eats. Her husband's 
mother is then congratulated. Ihe grain brought by the kinswoman is 
shared equally by the Maihra? (water tnan), and her Brahman priest. 

Mid-pregnancy. 

It is clear that the ehhoti ritdn are observed at or about the time 
when half the period of gestation has elapsed, and indeed the rite is 
called the adh-gabh in Amritsdr,^ Gujranwfila, and in Bahdwalpur, In 
HoshiArpur it is not known by that nam<j, but it is observed on the 
second evening of the lunar month in the fifth month of pregnancy,* 
and a second rite corresponding to it is held on the second day of the 
ninth lunar mouth. In Jheluin it is observed on an auspicious day in 
the fourth or fifth month. The wife bathes, and is dressed in new 
clothes, her hair is plaited and Jier hands stained with henna. Her kins- 
women sing gongs throughout the night. All this is supposed to pre- 
vent miscarriage. Her parents also send her some sweets which are put 
in her lap. In Sialkot the adhgahh is also said to be observed, but not 
by the Jats, and is described as simply consisting in the distribution of 
pdpar8i pakauras etc. among the brotherhood. 

In SiAlkot the mid-pregnancy rite is called the pdo7i hhdri or the 
• ^ heavy feet.' 

In Rajanpur tahsil a rite called chilwdn from ekfhl^ ^ loin is com- 
monly observed among Hindus as well as Muhammadans. After six 
months in every conception the pregnant woman is required to bathe 

^ But Baa. who come from the eouth-c wt,- do n )t observe tho aih^gahh. One 
aco>aiit says \t is observed in different ways, ‘by aU sects of Brahmans and Hindus' ; an- 
other, that it is called r/t and is observed, in different ways, by Brahmans, MahAjans, 
Kbatris, SniiArs and Jhiwars, but nol^ by Ja^s ; while a third alleges that the adk*gabh le 
performed in different ways, but on the same principle, by all Hindns ; whereas the in 
confined to Brahmans, Khatris and Arofas. In Ajnala it is said not to be observed at all. 

* In HoshiArpnr the wife's parents send her a piece of red and some me. She 
bathes atid puts on the si/a. Liice is also distributed among the brotherhoodU 
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under the directiou of a rfife (midwife) who ties beads round her loins, 
thereby implying the safe completion ef the conception and easy labour* 

7he seventh month : hanji. 

Corresponding again to the^ari rUdUy described above, ‘is the hanji^^ 
which is usually observed in the seventh month, though sometimes 
postponed to the ninth. It is very generally observed, except in the 
extreme south-east, but it varies in details and often bears no distinctive 
name. 

In Hissar it is observed in the seventh or ninth month, and among 
the Bdgris the wife^s parents send clothes for herself and her husband. 

In Hoshiarpur this ceremony is called rit, and is observed on the 
first of the lunar month (seventh or eighth) . The present wife^s parents 
send her ten to twenty loaves fried in ghiy pdpars and pdkauras, clothes 
for herself, and her husband, one or two ornaments, and from one to 
seven rupees in cash. Pood is also distributed to the brotherhood and 
menials, Brahmans being also fed in the name of ancestors. In some 
places the wife^s parents feed Brahmans, giving them wheat-flour and 
kari, 2 Or again the wife^s parents send her clothes and; money, after 
which she bathes, and then both she and her husband pray that the child 
may be a boy. 

In Amritsar the hanji is observed in the seventh or ninth month, 
hy all castes but not in all parts of the district. In Ajnala it is called 
riidn^ 

In Gujranvvila the kanjl or tit is very similar. It is observed in 
the eighth month, and is sometimes held in the house of the wife’s 
parents.'^ 

In Gnrdaspur a wife, when pregnant for the first time, is sent to 
her parents’ house in the seventh month, and presented with a set of 
jaggery, as an intimation to them of her condition. Her parents give 
her clothes for herself, her husband and his mother, and other presents, 
with which she returns to her husband’s house. On the rising of the 

^ Apparently kanji is a kind of sweetmeat : Hoshiarpur. 

• Made of gram flour and curds fried in oil. 

a But in Ramniga-, a town in the Gnjr^lnwdla Pistrict, it is said that no rite is observed 
in the seventh or ninth month, only the adh-gabh being observed. 

In Muz.affargarh no special rite is observed during pregnancy by Muhammadans, bu * 
Hindus usually observe the malhwan and kanji during the 6th and 8th months when ^ 
woman is pregnant for the first time. This is an occasion for feasting and rejoicing. Th® 
parents of the pregnant woman send her clothes and other presents at the kanji j she 
bathes, washes her hair, and puts on her new clothes and ornaments. This ceremony is 
intended inter alia to make the fact of the fl st pregnancy of a bride public, or at least 
well-known in the brotherhood. A particular custom among Muhammadans of good family 
is called dem. It is performed at the end of the 8th month. Th« ddi brings the 
pregnant lady a basket of fruits and liaving washed and dressed in red from head to foot 
the lad/ takes tho fruit in her hands or handkorcinef or other cloth. The ddi then divines 
the sex of the child and generally informs the mother of it. 

Tn Jind talusd during the seventh month among Hindu Cbhimbas the pregnant 
woman performs the rite of bhog bharna offering 10^ or sera of rice to the BlTbfs or 
spirits, while rice with guf is dirtributed among the brotherhood. Among Muhammadan 
l^qq&s during the seventh month the woman^s parents send her a suit of clothes which she 
puts on, and a feast is given to the brotherhood. 
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acw moon in the seventh month, a Brahman is called in, and the hus- 
band and wife are seated side by side, with their near kinsmen. A ]av 
{kumbh) is then filled with water, and a lamp filled with ffM put over 
it and lighted. The Brahm in makes an idol of Gaii^sh out of flour, and 
worships their ancestors. The garments of the pair are then tieti to- 
gether (a rite called ^(/anrf ekiirdtva), and their pedigrees to the third 
degree recited, their ancestors' names being also written on a sheet of 
paper which is hung up on the wall. Rice is F oxt distributed among 
the brotherhood. * A small gold ornament, presented by her parents, is 
also hung round the wife's neck, and this is eventually given to the child 
when born. 

In Sifilkot the rite is not veiy dissimilar. The wife's parents send her 
presents, and on the appearance of the new moon, i.e. on the second of the 
lunar month, she is bathed and dressed. Ancestors are worshipped. This 
rite called rUin Panjdbi, h'lhote^ in Lahore, Ihota in Montgomery 
md dimanat in Sanskrit, is known as mwdni in Jammu, in which 
tract the Dogras celebrate it by feasting kinsmen. 

In Jhelum the rite Is kept in the seventh or ninth month. The 
wife's parents send her sweets and fruits, and these are put in her lap. 
After this she must not leave her house. Both at the kanji and adh* 
(fobh in this district the wife bathes, and then receives a gift of clothes 
from her husband's younger brother, or other young kinsman, in whose 
face she gazes before she puts them on. 

In Talagang the kanji or rlt is observed on an auspicious day in 
the seventh month at the house of the wife's parents, and all males are 
excluded from it, and not even informed of it, though boiled rice is 
(hstribated to the brotherhood on this occasion. In Hazro this rii is 
observed at 4 p m, on the day of the new moon in the seventh month, 
and the priest's wife conducts it. Some jaggery is cut up with a knife 
and a portion given to her, while the rest is distributed among the near 
kin. 

The Dewd-dhdmt. 

Another ceremony, with which the husband's parents are closely 
associated, is the dewd^dhamu* 

In Montgomery this rite is observed in the seventh or eighth month. 
The family priestess lights a lamp fed with ghi in a corner of the house, 
making a hearth and seven cakes of earth, and covering the latter with 
vermilion. Before these things the husband and wife prostrate them- 
selves, and big loaves of flour fried in ghi are then distributed among 
the brotherhood. Until these articles have all been removed, the women 
of the family do not spin or do any other work. The things are then 
collected and given to the parents, who in return present the wife with 
a trefoarf a rupee and a half eer of jaggery. This rite Is observed 
three days before the ^^anfi ceremony. But in Gujrdnwfila it is said to 

^Mdhcft in Punjabi Di$Uonarg > s.v. Kanji, p. 550. 

9 IMwd or diwd, a lamp ; dhdfni, not given tn the dictionsrie#, ie poisibly to be de» 
rlTsd from P. dhdm, e.f. a feaet. 

Tremor : lee note * to p. 19Si enpro. 
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be held at the same time as the rft, and it must be held in the lower 
storey of the house, by nighty the lamp being lighted In the southern 
corner. 

In Hazro, the dewd-dhdmt is also held on the same rit, by the king- 
women and the priest^s wife — all males being excluded. The priestess 
begins by kindling a lamp and causing the wife to worship Ganesh. 
Sweetened rice or bread is then distributed Next morning rice is boiled 
or hahoa made ; and the wife is bathed and dressed in the clothes sent by 
her parents. Another woman is then seated by her to represent her 
husband^ and on her knees are put all the clothes received for him. 
Seven vessels and covers of cowdung are then made, and cardamoms^ 
rice, barley, m%ng (pulse), fiiwa and two copper coins are placed in 
each. These vessels are then put between the two women, and 
the wife removes the covers, which the other woman replaces. 
This is done thrice. Then both dip their fingers in milk and water 
and each tries to seize the other^s fingers thrice. Both then chew 
oardamoms, which ibey spit over each other, and finally the rice or 
halma is given to the priestess, who also gets five annas or Re. IJ. 
Next day she is called in again and lights the lamp, which she extin- 
guishes with milk and water. This ends the tii. 

In Bahiwalpur, on the other band, the dewd-dhdmi is preformed by 
the buaband^s father, who lights a lamp in a corner of the house, making 
an effigy of Ganesh and worshipping his ancestors, with his face turned 
to the north or towards the Ganges. While worshipping he must un- 
loose the string of his chola or shirt, or the gods will not accept his 
devotions. 

In Man4i the fits of the fifth'and seventh months are not observed 
at all, but in the beginning of the eighth month the atlwahdn^ is cele- 
brated by putting an idol of Ganpati on a reel chauM j and this the wife 
worships for a month, during which period she must not bathe, change 
her old clothes, or cross a river. In the beginning of the ninth month 
follows the hatdnvoiny at which the w if e^s kinswomen assemble to bathe 
her, make her put on new clothes and look at a handsome boy to ensure 
her own child being a son. This boy is dismissed with a present of 
money. Then the wife is made to stand up, and a kerchief is tied round 
her waist, cakes, money, gold and silver, flowers, a cocoanut, a pome- 
granate, and a mixture of rice, sesame and sugar, sent by her parents, are put 
in her lap. Of the money, part goes to the priest, and the rest to the 
midwife. On this occasion her nearest relative also gives the wife 
money and ornaments for her own use. Then the wife revere Ganpati, 
and a vessel {Jcala^ of earth, brass or copper is put in an octagonal jantaf 
(diagram), and in it is placed a cocoanut, with an image of Vishnu. The 
wife is then directed to worship the kalas, and after that ^hawan is per- 
formed, a he-goat ^ being sacrificed to appease the fire deity. Brahmans 
and near relatives are then fed, and the kinswomen sing songs and 
make merry all night. This rite is observed in every pregnancy. 

i Tbe Shii^kr. pun 9an, In the parent Slate of Snket tlie athwd^ is observed in tbs 
eighth or ninth iLonth. The woman’s parents send her clothes for herself and the child. 
Tbe clothes are perfumed. A rrpec is also sent. They also send one or two garments for 
the huitend’s mother. 

* Or vioeiioiiidj a eoooamitr whioh k ^>lit into two pieces. 
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The eighth and ninth monthe. 

If we exclude such of the foregoing observances as are postponed 
till the eighth or nintS month, there are few which are necessarily held 
in either of these two months. In Hisffirthe kanjih observed in the 
seventh or ninth month, ^ and in some places the adh garbh^ is actually 
said to be deferred till the ninth month. In parts of Hoshiarpur there 
is, however, a distinct rite in the ninth month, on the second day, thus 
corr€:sponding to the rite in the seventh. A corner of the house is plas- 
ter^, and the wifei^ seated there, with her face to the east, and made to 
worship Ganesh. -^^A-^^ocOanut and a rupee are also put in her lap by 
way of shagiin or good augury, and boiled rice is set before. Sweets 
etc. sent by her parents are distributed among the brotherhood.* In the 
northern part of the same district it is said that the ^ /Ms held in the 
ninth month, and consists simply in the distribution of kart (gram flour 
cooked in whey) to the brotherhood in order to proclaim the pregnancy.* 

Athwdnsd. 

At the commencement of the eighth month the Shaikhdwat R^jpdts 
observe a rite called the athwdnsd. The wife's parents send lier clothes, 
ornaments, fruit, money, and on their receipt all her kinswomen assemble. 
Brahmans then J3|||phip the gods and the wife bathes, after which she 
puts on the nevli^^hes. With this the following custom among the 
same people appears to be connected. * 

After birth a child of either sex is bathed in the blood of a he-goat 
and a necklet of its flesh is put round the child's neck. Then it is dress- 
ed in a blue kutta and cap, with a belt of blue silk round its waist. 
These clothes are worn for six or seven months, but the necklet is retain- 
ed for two years and the belt worn till it reaches the age of five. 

MdwaU. 

All Hindus who believe in the god Mdwali perform the following 
rile in the seventh month : a mixture of rice, mung and barely is made 
nnd an earthen vessel sent for from the potter's house. This is markel 
seven times with three things, henna, black and red colouring. Then 
boiled rice and the dish described above are placed in her lap seven 
times, some cooked mdng being also put in the middle of the vessel. 
Lastly, a red thread is imt in it and taken out by the midwife, who de- 
posits it under a her tree. All the members of the family then eat 

food. 

. 1 In Fdzilka the hanjiiA said to be held ooiy in the ninth Tnoiith. In C njriitwila it is 

observed in the seventh or eighth. 

8 Adh-garh}i»adh-galh, 

* The Bdsdeo Brahmans observe this rite in the eighth months and feast the whole brother- 
hood, males and females, on this occasion, great quantities of curd and sugar being given 
^hem. 

^ It is also said that the r(t in this part varies in different castes, and that it is repeated 
' several times.' It is specifically described as being observed thrice, in the fifth month 
(when kanyt and puhauTas are distributed) ; in the seventh (when boiled rice and pulse am 
sent round), and in the ninth (when moist gram and jaggery are distributed among the 
brotherhood). It is not stated that all three ri& are observ^ by the same ca»te. 
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The following rites are observed during pregnancy in Chamba The 
woman should not go near a dead body even of a near relative, nor cross 
a stream^ especially in the evening, lest the water spirit exert an evil 
influence on her, nor should she visit a woman newly delivered. In all 
these cases the danger fevered Is abortion from the influence of evil 
spirits. If a snake appears and is trying to escape the people believe 
that the shadow of a pregnant woman falling on it will cause it to 
crawl slowly.* 

Hclipses in pregnancy. 

During pregnancy the parents are both peculiarly susceptible to the 
effects of an eclipse, and it is safest for the wife to keep her bed and not 
even see the eclipse, in Ambala, but the father is not under any such 
necessity. In Dera Gh4zi Khan, however, either parents must avoid 
applying antimony to the eyelids, or a tilah to the forehead, during an 
eclipse, lest the child be so marked. Both should also avoid locking or 
unlocking a look, lest its fingers be bent and powerless. If they cut 
wood with an axe, the child will have a hare -lip ; or if they break any- 
thing, such as a piece of wood, its fingers will be marked. In short, any- 
thing such as stamping or printing done during an eclipse is liable to 
leave its impress on the child^s body.^ 

Abortion, 

If abortion has ever occurred, or is feared for the woman, sydnas or 
wizards prevent it by giving her (i) a piece of wood from a scaffold on 
which a man has been hanged, or (it) pice which have been thrown over 
the hiwdn or hearse of an old person, or (Hi) a tiger^s flesh oi claw. The 
idea in each of these charms is to increase the vitality or prolong the life 
of the child. 


Sect. ON 2. — Hindu birth observances. 

/. — Ohsermnees before and at birth. 

Luchy and unltichy births. — The auspiciousness — or the reverse — of 
a birth depends upon several factors, such as the season or time of its 
occurrence, its sequence relative to preceding birth in the family, ^ and 
the child^s position at birth. 

Premature hirtli, — Birth in the eighth month of pregnacy is attri- 
buted to a cat having entered the mother^s room in a former confine- 
ment. A child born in this month will, it is believed, die on the eighth 
day, in the eighth month, or eighth or eighteenth year, after birth,. 

i In K&ngra in the eighth month of pregnancy the pregnant woman ib seated inside a 
tihaunk in which bel-bufe ‘ learos ' are placed and in which a small lamp is lit. Pilja is done 
to Ganesh. This is called athwd. 

» During an eclipse of the snn or moon a pregnant woman should lie with her body 
straight, lest the child be bom crooked. Every morning she shoald be careful to look first 
at her husband^S lace, so that the child may resemble him. If any one else is frequently seen 
it will take after him. If her husband is absent she shonld look at the fa^’es of her other 
children or at her own face in a looking glass, or at her sister's face, but not at her bro- 
ther's. 

- * For the significance of the sequence of births, see Polk Ztweit vol. xiii, pp. 68— >^7* 
and pp. 279—280. 
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Hence the number eight is never mentioned in speaking of a child's age, 
un-ginai or ^ uncounted ' being used instead : thus, an-ginat din =s 
eighth day,’ an-ginat barha = eighth year* 

The athwdliL — In the Dera tahsil of Kdngra a child born in the 
eighth month is called an (fr. a/A,, 8), and is regarded as un- 

lucky to both its parents, foreboding the father's death. As a remedy 
a spinning-wheel is passed thrice round the mother's head, and ' then 
given to the midwife. 

In Kdngf-a a child* which dies at birth, or immediately after it, is 
inauspicious, and its nose is bored, for a gold ring to be inserted, in order 
to avert its evil influence. 

Monday is an unlucky day forJbirth, and as a remedy the child's nose 
or ear is bored. In some parts, e.g* among orthodox Hindus in Bahdwal- 
pur, Jerozepur and Mandi, the following remedies are used to counteract 
the evil influences of the various planels : — 

Saturn : seven kinds of grain, or anything black, such as iron or a 
black bufEalo, should be given away in charity. 

Mars : articles such as copper, gur^ cloth dyed red, oil etc. 

The Sun : reddish things, such as ghi^ gold, wheat, a red-coloured 
cow etc. 

The Moon : white articles, such as silver, rice, a white cow, white 
cloth etc. 

Mercury and Venus ; green articles such as mung (a kind of pulse), 
green cloth or fruit, such as oranges etc 

Jupiter : yellow things, such as yellow cloth, gram-pulse, yellow 
sweetmeats {nukhti and laddu), gold etc. 

To avert the evil effects of Rah (or ascending node) : cocoanuts, 
glfij sugar {kkand) and mash (a kind of pulse) ; and that of Kret or ty- 
phon (the descending node) : samosa (a kind of sweetmeat) and bluish 
cloth are given in charity. 

This is termed girah-pAja (or worship of the planets). 

A birth which occurs during the panchak period will, it is believed, 
be followed by the birth of three children of the same sex. 

The g and 68 are five days which fall in the dark half of the lunar 
m 9 nth, and a child born on any of these dates bodes ill to its parents. 
Accordingly, the father must not see the child until, in the recurrence 
of the nakshatra in which it was born, he has worshipped the gods, or 
until five dolls have been made, put in a copper vessel and anxiously 
propitiated. Fruit is placed before them, as they are believed to eat ; and 
Brahmans recite mantras. Lastly, an earthen jar is pierced with twenty- 
eight holes and filled with water and various drugs. It is then hung up 
some distance from the ground and the water allowed to trickle on to 
the parents' heads. After this the Brahmans are rewarded. 

^But the same writer (S. Gurdidl Sxugb in J, A, S, Bengal, Ui, Pt, I, p. 206), esys that 
a child la never said to be so many days or months old, but so many geare, eg, ehdr barke 
four days or four months old, as well at four years. 
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As we have already seen, eclipses affect the parents during preg: 
nancy* So too a child, of either sex, born during an eclipse brings ill 
luck, to avert which the following observances are in vogue, at least in 
K&ngra : — 

The image in gold of the deity connected with the asterism in 
which the eclipse occurred, and one of the sun (if it was eclipsed) , or of 
the moon (in the case of its eclipse), together with an image of R^hu, 
are reverenced. A hawan is also performed, ak wood being used if the 
sun was eclipsed, or, if the moon, palas. Like other unlucky children, a 
child born under an eclipse is weighed every month, on the sankrdnt 
day, against seven kinds of grain, all of which is givipn away. 

A child (unlike a calf) born in Bh^doa is lucky, while one born in 
K^tak is inauspicious, and the mother of such a child should be turned 
out of the house, tliough she may be given to a Brahman and then re- 
deemed from him. Children born under certain asterism are peculiarly 
liable not only to misfortune themselves, but to cause evil to others, and 
various rites are performed to avert the consequences of their birth. 

A child born in K4tak must either undergo symbolical birth from a 
cow [gopaf%ah)y or also both it and the parents must bathe on the first 
%a%hdni after the end of Katak in water drawn from seven wells and 
mixed with turmeric, sandal, ginger and other drugs. These are termed 
sarbokhadiy and are placed in an unbaked earthen jar, with 1000 ori- 
fices and a lip, the appropriate mantras being duly recited. Water from 
seven wells or rivers is then similarly purified by mantras* The parents, 
with the child in its mother^s lap, arc then placed under a sieve, through 
which the water is poured. Hawan . is then performed, and lastly a tray 
of ghi is given away by the parents in charity* 

A child born when the moon is in the sixth or eighth zodiacal sign 
is ill-omened, and to avert its influence the following rite is observed ; 
On the twenty-seventh day after the birth a basket made of bamboo is filled 
with sixteen sets (thirty* two lbs.) of rice, some camphor, a pearl, a piece 
of white cloth an'd some silver and given away in charity, together with 
a team of white calves yoked, and vessels ot milk and ghL Worship, in 
which white sandal-wood and white flowers figure, is also performed. 
This, however, is an orthodox rite, and in Kdngj-a the popular idea is 
that a child born in the ghdti-ehandarmdny i. a. when the moon is in- 
auspicious, is not ill-omened. 

The unlucky tiths or lunar days for birth are the arndwas, or last 
day of the dark half; and the cAaturdashi (vulg. chaudas) are fourteenth, 
the last day but one. Children born on the form 3 r day are unpropitious 
to the father, those born on the latter to the mother. To avert their 
evil influence an idol of Shiva is made of silver, and in an earthen jar are 
placed leaves from various trees, mango, palaSy pipal etc. A coooanut 
is then placed on the jar, which is covered with a red cloth ; and on this 
is put the idol of Shiva, after it has been purified by mantras. Hawan 
is performed with sesame, pulse [tndsh) and white mustard. The idol is 
given to a Brahman. 
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Tho following thirteen nakshatras are unlucky : — 


1 . 

Asauni, 

7, 

Grabn (eclipse). 

2 . 

Rawati, 

8 . 

Atepit, 

3. 

Maghdn, 

9. 

ShankrAnfc, 

4‘. 

Shelkhdn, 

10 . 

Gand, 

6 . 

Mulan, 

11. 

Chaadas, 

6 . 

Jeshtan, 

12. 

Am £ was. 


18. 

Bhadra, 


eepeclally 1 to 6' — each charan ^ having special influence of its own. 
Thus in Sbelkh^n the second eharan is fatal to wealth, the third to the 
mother, and the fourth to the father * In the Jeshthi asterism, which 
is divided into ten charanSy each of six gharisy we have the following 
scheme : 


Birth in second charan : father. Birth in first charan : mother. 


Father. Mother, fourth charan ; brother,* third charan, 

( I 


Elder brother, eighth charan chili?, to itself if born in fifth charan ; 

o the * members of^ts family * if in sixth or seventh; to its father-ir law 
in the ninth ; and to everything in the tenth.® 

]n the Mul asteriem the first charan is unpropitious to the father, 
the second to the mother, and the third to wealth.* 

' In Niirpur fahftfl of K4ngra the evil influence of a birth in any unlucky nakshatras 
is averted by bathing the parents and child with water from a jar, c )DtainiDg 1000 holes, 
into whicli leaves from 108 male trees (mango, pipai, banian, are male ; while ndkh, 

* pear/ and htri, ‘ plum/ are feminine). Children born in the remaining seven of the thir. 
ceen nahshatras specified are not very unlucky, and the planets are merely worshipped by 
more rigid observers of Hindu precepts. 

« Lit. ' foot.* 

'* To avert the evil influence five earthen jars, filled with water an 1 leaves (pipal etc.) 
are covered with a red cloth, nnd the golden image of a serpent placed on them and wor- 
shipped. The person to whom the birth forebodes evil pivesalms, and a hawan performed 
with ght : Kangya. In pera tlie five jars should contain gold images of Brahma, Vishnu, 
Mahesh, Indra and Varuna. 

* Special attention may here be directed to the position of the mother’s brother in 
astrology. The part played by him in weddings map conceivably have an astrological basis. 
He is curiously ofTccted by bis sis^r’s child cutting its upper teeth first : see Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xxxi, J902, p. 29;i. 

6 To avert the evil a piece of ground is plastered with cow-dung and a platform for a 
hawan made on it. On this platform mantra* are written in flour. In five jars, full of 
water, are put the leaves of five trees {pipal, mango, paldkhar, palaa, and a fifth), with 
panchamfit and pamhparhh. In a sixth jar, unbaked, with 1(00 orifices are piaced 107 
different drugs, li e parents and child are then drenched through a sieve, and then they 
join in tlie hawan, which must be celebrated by sixteen Brahmans. Finally parents and 
child bathe in the wate: fr^ra the five jars. [ Kingra. ] 

« The rites are the same as in the case of a J4sb^ birth, except that the idol made is a 
gold one of a rdkhshasa : Kdngra. 

Among Hindus in Amb41a astrologers ace consulted about the anspioiousness of th# 
birth. If the child was born at an inauspic ous lime, called gandmul, ^7 days after the 
birth the child and its niotner are bathed in water containing drugs in solution. The 
water is poured on them from a pitcher with a hundred holes bored in it. In some parts 
if the child is a male the father gets certain incantationi recited over food which is given 
to the poor so that his ancestors* souls may benefit thereby. 
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The Gands . — The fourth charan in the Shelkh&n Jeehthi j.nd 
Reoti asterismS) and the first in the Mul, Ashwini and Magh& are called 
gandSf and a birth in these is unlucky : if it oc6ur by day, to the father 5 
if by night, to the mother ; and if in the morning or evening, to the 
child itself.^ 

But all these refinements are hardly known to popular astrology, 
and the general practice is to regard births in Jeshthi, Hula, Ashlekhfin 
and Maghdn asterisms only as unlucky.^ 

In the Simla hills the evil influence of a birth in the Krishnpak 
cAaudas is averted by propitiating the nine planets. A birth at the end 
ot a month and in the Jamgandhjag, Kalijag etc. is unlucW to the 
parents etc. ; and they should not see the child^s face until alms have 
been offered. Triplets portend the speedy death of parents, and to avert 
the evil, hawan is performed, alms are given to the parohii and the 
%Mnti maukat is read. 

The couvade. 

Repeated inquiries had hitherto failed to elicit any trace of the 
couvade in these Provinces, but Mr. H. W. Emerson, C.S., has now 
found it in Mandi where ^ the man goes to bed when a son is born : 
either the mother or the father must be on his back for three months and 
as the mother does most of the work the father does most of the lying-in.^ 

The iirst-horn* 

Speaking generally, the birth of the first-born child, provided it is 
not a girl, is the occasion for special rejoicings - and in Kangra a 
pilgrimage is made to the family god {kul-deota)^ and a he-goat, called 
the kndnu randd, is let loose in his honour, another being also sacrificed 
at his shrine, and a feast given.® 

Jn Saraj a few people of the village visit the parents^ house and 
fire off guns. The father feasts them, and gives each guest a small tur- 
ban and a rupee ; the village deota and musician also receiving each a 
rupee. This money is called wadkai ka rupigd, and it is all deposited 
with an honorary treasurer, and when enough has been collected a great 
feast is held. 

In Hamirpur the panjdb rite, which consists in giving alms to the 
poor, IS observed on the eleventh day after the birth. Brahmans and 
the kinsmen are also feasted, menials also receiving gifts. A good deal 
of money is thus spent. 

» The rites resemble those in the Jesb^ha or Mul cases, but a cow is also given as alms in 
the child's name : Kangra. 

2 In the Uera tahsil of Kangra- the rites observed on such births, or in those which 
occur under an inauspicious ighatak) moon, are simple. Images of Brahma, Indar, Suraj 
(Sun) and the Moon (Chandarman) are placed in four jars, with the leaves of eoven trees; 
the jars are then filled with water and covered with a red and white cloth. Mother and 
child are then sprinkled with the water. 

3 A groat many Hindu women who have never had children, or been unable to bring up 
any, propitiate the Deity by vowing that their first-horn, if preserved, shall, till he comes of 
age, or of a certain age, serve in the procession of tlie Tazia as a water-carrier, or in some 
f tber capacity ; and such sons always wear the green uniform till they attain that age during 
the Muharram, and serve as their mothers have vowed, they shall serve, but leturn to Hindu 
rites and ceremonies as soon us the Muharram is over, without prejudice to their caste or 
reproach from their associates. MS. note in a copy of Sleeman^i Uamhlf and Meooihv 
iions (P by the late Mr. Carr Stephen). 
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The firet-born has always held a peculiarly sacred position, 
especially if born to parents wno have long been without offspring in 
answer to a vow, in which case sacrifice of the child was common in 
India.^ The Mairs used to sacrifice a first-born son to M&ta, the small- 
pox goddess/ while Muhammadans throughout Northern Tndia believe 
that first-born children can stop excessive rain by certain rites.® On 
the other hand a first born son will in Telingana attract lightning.* 
A first-born child (Jesth) must not be married in Jesth ; P. N. Q., 
Ill, § 10. Twins, as is well known, are peculiarly uncanny.® 

But many remarkable ideas cluster round the third conception or 
round a child of one sex born after three children of the other sex. 
Thus in the South-West Punjab on the borders of Sindh the for- 
mer superstition prevails and its results are thus described : — 

Ttihhal is the third conception after two births (without regard to 
the sexes of the former children). It is a Jatki word, meaning ^ third ^ 
and implies contempt. This conception is considered unlucky among 
Hindus, especially in J^lmpur tahsil. Every effort is made to effect 
abortion, and in many cases it undoubtedly takes place. It is also sus- 
pected that the third child is killed at birth if the attempts to cause 
abortion have failed, but fear of the law prevents any attempt to kill 
it if it survives its birth. 

The Trikhal. — This however appears to be a local variant as the 
other superstition is far more prevalent and its effects and the measures 
taken to avert them are thus described :~ 

A child of one sex born after three children of the other sex is 
called, in Punjabi, trikhal^ as, for example, a boy born after three 
girls. Such a child is considered unlucky, and its birth portends — (1) 
the death of a parent ; (2) loss of wealth by the parents ; (3) the tak- 
ing fire of the house in which it was born ; or (4) some other calamity, 
such as lightning or snake-bite. 

If this child grows up without its parents suffering any injury, 
and is taller tl‘an the parents, they are benefited instead of injured by 
the birth, their lives are prolonged, or if poor they become rich and are 
protected against all misfortunes. Many Hindus also believe that the 
children born after a trikhal cannot live long. 

The following remedies are adopted at the birth of such a child to 
avert its evil effects : — 

(1) The father pours a quantity of ghi down the gutter of the 
roof of the room in which the child was born 

' Moore's Hindu Infanticide ^ pp. 198-9. 

* Sherrlng • Hin lu Tribes and Cades, III, p. 66. 

» P, N. and Q., I, §§ 116 and 468. 

Q., I, § 878, 

Batin Daho-mey a born aftsr twin.» haj a special name acoordixifto 

84rt)n I MisHon to Gslete Kin^ of Jlihrno. I. p. 93, Memorial MdUion, 
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t Vnlucky children. 

(2) A brass tray is broken in the centre and the child passed 
through the hole. 

(8) A horse-shoe is paioted with sandiir^{xedL oxide of mercury) 
and sdehted with gugal (a drug) and attached to the bed 
of the mother. The shoe is re-painted with daniir and 
i scented every Tuesday. 

(4.) If the third day after the birth be a Sunday, a ceremony 
. kliown as trikhal shdnii (or propitiation of the trikhal) is 
performed. Green leaves from seven trees are collected 
^ and put in an earthen pitcher with 101 holes in its 
bottom. Another pitcher is filled with water taken from 
seven wells. The mother, with her child, sits under the 
drain of the roof of the house in which the child was 
born. A pandit recites to her a kaiha from the trikhal 
sAdnti shdstra while a kinswoman of the mother holds a 
sieve over her head. The pifcher containing the green 
leaves is placed on the sieve, and the father pours the water 
of the seven wells down the drain of the roof, so that the 
water passing through the pitcher and the sieve may 
trickle slowly over the mother^s head. 

(5) If the charm, whose figure is given below, be set in gold 
and tied to the neck of the mother all evil is avoided : — 


Terijan men ya najan men mere kharne kojagah de. 


ya meri sunnat 1 ya meri sunuat 

meri sunnat 

ya meri sunnat ya meri sunnat 

1 

ya meri sunnat 

ya meri sunnat ya meri sunnat 

ya meri sunnat 


This belief relates chiefly to the first trikhal born in the family : it 
applies to boys more than to girls (and indeed it is said in Kasdr ^ that 
a girl after three boys is not unlucky at all ) and evil is to be feared by 
both parents but principally to the parent of corresppnding sex. More- 
over a boy born after three girls is also apt to be himself unlucky. 

The ceremonies use# to avert the ill-effects are often those 
employed when a child is born under an evil nakahatra but for a 
trikhal — 

Five earthern pitchers filled with water containing gold images of 
Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesh, fndar and K-udar * are worshipped, whereas 
in the case of a birth under the astiTisms of Je*-ta, Mula, Ashelkdn and 
Magdn the leaves of 7 trees ^ are used as described above and in the case 

» P.i^.Q.,lII,§458. 

3 And in Amritiar a girl so born is called * huhhaV or lucky child ; ihid^ 11, S 824 ’^ 
also § 186 (iu Bombay) J 

s They should be male trees {kaiha, andr, tdt etc.) aooordiug to an accoint " 

Jheium* * ; 
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of a child born in Kdtak — 

Pour images of Brahma, Indar, Radar and Suraj are placed in 4- 
pitchers covered with sred and white cloth and a little of the water 
sprinkled over the mother and child. 

Lastly for a child born during an eclipse — 

Three gold images, one of the nahhatra of birth;, another/ 6f 
and a third of the sun or moon (as the eclipse may have bew)i are 
worshipped. 

Another name for the trikhal is ifeiar (said to be derived from 
Skr. 3 and atiar^ enemy), and in Hoshi&rpur the performance of a 
fire sacrifice with the aid of a Brahman after the mtah period is usual. 
Vala wood is burnt and sugar etc. thrown on to it. 

In Karnal aOd Rohtak a son born after three girls is usually called 
telar (or named Telu Ram) and in Rohtak vaiious ways of averting the 
evil he may bring are described. In one the parents sit on a plough 
and bathe from an eartheru vessel containing 108 or 101 holes with 
water from the Ganges and wells, 108 medicines and milk. The 
water is passed through a sieve, but iu some places a sieve is held to be 
unlucky. In auotlier ceremony the parents bathe in water (passed 
through a sieve) drawn from 27 wells and in which stones from 27 
places and leaves from *27 trees have been placed. This must be done 
27 days after the birth. 27, 14* or 7 Brahmans are also feasted. After 
these ceremonies a pair of snakes are made of a precious metal and 
given with 1 kinds of grain to the Dakaut Brahman. In another right 
a herse shoe, painted with vermilion figures, is burnt on the third or 
tenth day after the birth. It lucky if this day falls on a Sunday. 

The superstition appears then to take various forms and the rites 
practised are very diverse, those used to avoid other unlucky births being 
often resorted to, though it appears that strictly speaking special rites 
should be performed. It is said to be confined in Sirmur State to im- 
migrants from Hoshiarpur It is possibly connected with the astrologi- 
cal doctrine of trines but the powers of the first-born are not thereby 
explained. I’he belief and rites are said to be described in the shdstrai. 
In 1885 a Sanskrii book called Trikhal-shdiiti was published at Lahore 
giving an account of the belief. I'he sage Pushkar asks Bliargat how a 
trthhal can be propitiated. The reply is that it should be abandoned as 
it will cause the death of its parents and maternal uncle ^ within 7 
. months and also destroy itself. 

The eighth child} — The eighth child is very unlucky if a son as he is 
sure to cause his father* s death. ^ But in Karnal the 8tb child is re- 
garded as peculiarly dangerous to the mother. The remedy is to pass a 
charkha or spinning wlieel thrice round the mother and give it to the 
midwife. The charkha must be in perfect order. 

1 The part which the maternal uncle plays in marriage rites is well known. He is 
4 ki ^ ^ sister’s child cut its upper teeth first. 

^ *G(maectod apparently with the eight names of Radra. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 
et segq. 

• N.'q. L, V, § 94. 
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Omens in cMldrim. 


DMi sir a or ^ 2^] heads. ' — Mr. W. S. Talbot writes that in Jhelum 
tfikhal is drilled with 2^ holes — local expression meanin^i^ 2 holes in 
one ear aJ^d '1 in the other, or 1 in each ear and 1 in the nose. In 
Mnzaffargarh a dhdi^sira^ mula or sal-siro is a child whose head has not 
been properly shaped. 

There; is no objection to twins. But in Kdngra If a boy and a 
girl be born together it is sometimes regarded as unlucky. 

In Kafndl different classes have different ideas about twins. 
Among both Hindus and Muhammadans some consider them a good 
omen while other Hindds think they forebode ill-luck. Women do 
not consider their birth evil and they have a proverb that the woman 
who gives birth to twins goes straight to paradise on her death. 

In Ambdla twins being weaker than siu^gle children frequently 
die, and so they are consi<Iered ominous It is believed that if at 
intercourse air gets in It splits the seed in two and thus gives rise to 
twins. It is also said that if a pregnant woman eats a fruit which 
has grown in a pair, she will give birth to twins. 

In Hosluarpur a child which first teethes from its upper jaw is 
considered unlucky to its maternal uncle. To remove the evil effects 
its inothdr goes beyond tli<‘ limits of her village on the path leading 
to ho*r parents^ bouse. From the opposite direction comes the maternal 
uncle o£ the child, bringing with him a white brass tray, sers of 

rice, 7 pice, a yard of cloth and 4 iron nails, all except the tray and 
nails, knotted in the cloth. The maternal uncle drives the 4 nails in 
the ground in a square, touches the ehild^s teeth with the tray, and 
then puts the tray and the cloth with the other articles wrapped in 
it within the square between the nails and returns home. The uncle 
and liis sister must not lalk or see each otlier^s faces. The sister sits 
with her child clinging to her shoulder, her veil drawn and her back 
towards her brother, and he returns in silence after tlie ceremony, which 
is called ddnton lea thaJena or ^ the charm of the teeth/ 

In KarnAl when a child of either sex cuts the front teeth of its 
upper jaw first it is a bad omen to the maternal uncle. His sister, 
the mother of the child, sends him word of the event. On receiving 
the message the maternal uncle takes a bronze cup of medium size, a 
quarter of a ser of kasdr or /anjiJt (wheat flour baked in ghi and mixed 
with sugar) and half a cocoanut in a piece of red cloth {khdrwct) and 
proceeds to his sister^s house without informing her or any other 
person in the house of his arrival, which is kept strictly secret. He 
goes quickly on to the roof of the house in which his sister lives and 
pats the cup &c. on it, or it there is no staircase he throws them upon 
it. After this ceremony he retraces his steps silently without 
speaking to, or even seeing the face of, his sister and returns home. 
When it is • known that the ceremony has been finished the things are 
taken from the roof and used without scrujde. 

It is performed differently in villages situate in the neighbourhood' 
of PatiAla. A time is fixed and a place appointed for the ceremony. 
I'he child's mother goes to the place, which is always fixed beyond the 
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limits of the village on the road to her brother's house. He starts 
from his own village and halts a mile from the place till he gets news 
of his sister's arrival. Ho brings with him an old ^three-pie coin 
(Mansuri paisa) with an iron nail, but Nothing else. When he is 
informed that everything is ready, he proceeds to the place. His sister 
takes her child up In her arms so that its ftice is towards the.>. way her 
brother is coming, she herself standing facing the village whence she 
came. The brother comes silently and opens the mouth of the child, 
touches its teeth with the paisa and iron nail, without showing hitoself 
or seeing his sister's face and after burying these things on the ^ftpot 
returns to his village. 

Place of eonfinemeht. -It is a very general, but by no means uni' 
versal custom fur the wife to return to her own parents' house for her 
first confinement. 

A child born in the house of hi.s nana, or mother's father, often 
receives the name of NAnakJ 

Care is taken not to let the fact that the pains of labour have 
begun be noised abroad, lest publicity increase their severity. And If 
the pains are severe a tray {/Jidlt), on wliich a charm is written, is shown 
to the patient in order to remove them. 

It appears to be the universal custom for delivery to be effected on 
the ground.^ But after it is over the mother is usually seated on a mat 
or cassock. It appears to be almost the universal custom to tell her that 
she has given birth to a girl, ^ In the curious belief that if she were to 
learn that she had become the mother of a son, the after-birtli would not 
come away. 

As a rule the umbilical cord is cut with a shsrp knife, but in Lndhl* 
dna it is tied with thejr7neo of an elderly man belonging to the family. 
This is also the usage in Iloshiarpnr and Sialkot, hut in these districts, 
if the child be a girl, the cord is tied with the thread of a spinning* 
wheel. Any other method is supposed to injure the child. In Gujr^n- 
wala the coVd is not cut till Iwo or throe hours after birth. 

Disposal of the after-hirfh * — In Ferozepore the secundines are 
buried in a corner of the house. 

- In Mandi tlio after-birth is buried at the spot wliere the child was 
born, after the eldest matron of the family has made the mother worship 
it. 


Death in ehild-hf'fl , — If a woman die within thirteen days of her 
delivery it is believed that she will return in the guise of a malignant 
spirit to torment her husband and family. To avert this a shdnti is per- 
formed at her funeral, a piece of red cloth and the grass image of her 
child being placed on the bier. Some people also drive nails through 
her head and eyes, while others also fasten nails on either side of the 
door of their house, 

1 Of, Temple in Proper Names ofPanjAlia, g. 50. 

"•In Hosbiarpur delivery is said to be effected on a chdrpdi. 

^ if ihe bat given birth to a girl, sb ; is told she has homo a stone. 
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Post-natal practices. 

In^'fiosliidtpur a woman whose child has died within^ forty days is 
csAlei ^ 9 £^" pardAjidvjdn} and she must not see a woman in confinement 
during the first forty days after birth. 

11.^ Observances subsequent to tie birth. 

The observances after birth are manifold, and their character com- 
plex, so that it is as diflfioult to distinguish between the religious and 
social observances, as it is to say what usages are based on magic and 
what on the first glimmerings of medical skill. Nevertlieless, under 
much that is barbarous and puerile there are traces of more rational ideas 
regarding cleanliness, and even a kind of primitive anticipation of anti- 
septic treatment. One important point tt> note is that the observances 
are far less elaborate in the case of a girl child, and this idea, that the 
birth of a girl is a misfortune, re-acts injuriously on ti)0 mother, less 
care being bestowed upon her, and every observance being hurried over 
and many stinted, if the child is not a boy. Thus in Rawalpindi the 
mother of a son is carefully tended for forty days, but if the child is a 
girl for only twenty-one. 

The period of impurity . — The period of impurity is most commonly 
called sMah but it is known as ehliiity especially in the north-west of the 
Vnnjab. 

Its duration is, in theory, ten days among Brahmans, twelve among 
Khatrie, fifteen among Vaisyas and thirty among Sudras, thus varying 
inversely with tlie purity of the caste. But in practice it is eleven days 
among Brahmans and thirteen among Khatris; or only eleven or thirteen 
for all castes. * 

Among the Jats of Hoshlarpur, who may in this connection be 
regarded as typical of the Hindus of the Punjab proper, the following is 
the method of treatment after birth : — 

The midwife washes the child in a vessel into which silver has been 
thrown, before she gives it to the mother. But the child is not suckled 
for one and a half days. 

» C'/'. Taychhav n , shadow. — Panjabi Dictionarff, p. 868. 

• In Rohtalv and Lohdru it would appear to be only ten, expiring with the dasuthan' 
In Qnjr&nwdla it is said to b.'' thirteen days for Brahnaans and sixteen for others. 

In Fati&la it is generally believed that death in child-bed is ominous for the other women 
of the family who may yet hear children, and more or less .so for the husband also should he 
take a second wife, because the dead woman’s evil spirit will vex her ; the prophylactic mea- 
sures, generally undertaken, with slight modification in diffensnt localities are : — Just after 
the death 4 iron nails are driven into the ground round the corpse, and when it is taken from 
the house-door to the burning-ground rape-seed is scattered all the way behiud it, and a 
wizard follows it reciting incant itions. Midway the bearers set the body on the ground and 
4 more nails are driven into it. On reacliing the burning-ground it is cremated without any 
ceremony, bu^ on the 3rd or 4th day when the ashes have cooled the unbnrul bonss are 
picked up and the ashes collected into a conical heap on which the lower part of a band 
dour-mill is placed while two iron nails Ore driven toward.s the head and two towards the 
feet of the body as it lay when placed on the pile, and the wizard reading some incantation 
completes the ceremony. After all this the husband still has to go to Pehowa where he 
andergoes purification under t' e guidance of the Bralimaus of that place. 

In Sangrur the Oayathri mantra is recitfd by a Brahman when a woman dies in child- 
birth among the Nats, to prevent her becoming an evil spirit. The sweepers drive an iron 
nail In the ground for the same purpose, and tlic Jtdnwars send for a Q4zi to recite some 
words called kilna. No unusual treatment is practised among other low cf stes in this tuhsH* 
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The pap must be washed by the husband's sister before the’ child 
can be fed. Por this she receives a fee. '' 

As on all auspicious occasions, oil is thrown on the ground and under 
the mother^s bed, beneath which green Anh grass is also placed, as it is a 
sign of prosperity ; and as such some is also presented to the child's 
father by his friends 

To prevent mischief to the mother or the child, a number of 
precautions are taken ; — 

(♦) Fire must be kept in the room, as must also 
{it) Grain close to the bed, as an emblem of good luck. 

{Hi) Water must also be kept there, as it is a purifier; and 
{iv) A weapon should be placed close by the mother. 

(f?) Under the bed should also be kept the handle of a plough.' 

{vt) There should be a lock on the bed, or else it should have n 
chain round it. This is termed bel maria. ^ 

hit) On no account should a cat be allowed in the room, nor 
should the mother hear one call, or even mention the 
word ^ cat.' It is most unlucky for her to dream of 
the animal, and if one is seen in the room, ashes should 
be thrown over it. 

hiii) The house should not be swept with a broom — lest the 
luck be swept out of it. 

(e^) No small drain into the room should be left open, lest ill- 
luck enter by an aperture which must be unclean. 

(r) A lamp must be kept burning all night, and allowed to 
burn itself out in the morning. A son is called ghar led 
diwd, so if the lamp were blown out, he too would be 
destroyed. 

Neither mother nor child must come out of the room for thirteen 
days. 

On the thirteenth day the mother gives her old clothes to the 
midwife, who sometimes shares thorn with the nain. The latter brings 
some cow's urine in a thihra or jar, with green grass, a supdra, and a 
naherndi or nail-parer. She sprinkles the cow's urine over the mother 
with the grass, burns Some incense, and pares her nails for the first 
'time since her confinement. Then the mother must put on the naih 
(the nainh husband's, not the nain^s) slippers, and walk out of the 
room carrying the child The w tfin- sprinkles oil on the ground outside 
the door,’^ and there the jhiwariy or some other menial, stands with a 

* Probably becauso the plough turns tlVsoil which produces grain, .lahil so witches 
will not come near it. , 

■N. 

* In Panj&bi or to press or roll; also to strike the bridegroom's hand 

at a wedding. Bel mdrnd is not traceable in the Panjabi Dictionary. 

* In JInd the nain makes a^tya (a mark said to bo like a cross) on the wall near 
the door, and receives a rupee and some rice; and the mother e^ts some Mxoilr} (rice 
%iid wire pilse, woked) on this 
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pot of Fatef 3 rfome g^reen grassii Both she and the nain are paid 
for their 

In the buter room Vidh4ta (vulg. Bidh) M4ta is worshipped, no 
men, not even a Brahman, being present. The women make an idol 
of gobhar^ covering it with a rod cloth and offering to it the food cooked 
for the feast. Drums are then beaten, Brahmans and relatives fed, and 
the members of the household congratulated. The idol is kept for one 
and a quarter months and then deposited near the well. 

The period of confinement lasts forty days, and the mother must 
not stain the palms of her hands with henna, nor wear clothes dyed 
with Jcasnmhha^ until the ancestors have been worshipped and kinsmen 
feasted. On this occasion the dhidmsi^ or girls born in the tribe, 
must also be fed, fee’d and reverenced. 

Third day . — -On the third day the observance called bdhir is 
current in Rohtak, and, as the name denotes, the mother on this day 
comes ^ outside,^ from the room in which she was confined, at an 
auspicious hour fixed by a Brahman. The women of the brotherhood 
assemble at her house, each bringing half a pdo of grain. The nain 
makes a chanh on the ground, in which are depicted the planets. The 
eldest woman of the family then puts five sers of grain, some jaggery 
and oil on the chanh^ and all the others follow suit. Then the mother 
comes out of her house and touches the grain, which is divided, with 
the jaggery and oil, between the nain^ the Brahrnani and the midwife. 
^ ehhaUih of jaggery is then given to each female of the brotherhood 
present, and songs are sung. Menials also get their dues, and, v»rhen 
the mother comes out of the house, the ndi waits at the door with a 
nahernd with which he touches the boy, for which he gets a rupee. He 
also puts blades of dabh grass in the turbans of the child^s forbears, 
in order that they may multiply like the grass. For this he receives 
a second rupee. 

In Hoshiiirpur the mother in some places is bathed on the third 
day, if she has given birth to a girl : a function postponed to the fifth 
day if her child is a boy. In Sirrnur, too, she bathes on the third or 
fifth day; and in Mandi a rite called the tirphal kd gontar"^ is observed 

1 dr dhidhan or dhidn^ a sister or daughter. The term is usttd by Brahmans, mitdsis 
eto, in a'hlrcssing tho daughter or sister of a patron. 

* This rite is thus described : The courtyard of the house is swept, and circles ^dti^wn 
on it with mud. These circles are called makol. The threshold of the house is paiuted red. 
Tho person who sweeps the yard gets pufd tar (rice, sugar, cash etc.). Then the mother is 
bathed in hot water and made to worship Gaupatf, whose idol is put on a yellow ohauk, 
and offerings made to it. A Brahman now makes panchgahh, miting it up in a jar with a 
blade of dahh grass. Ho gives three spoonfuls of this mixture to the mother aud thus 
removes her mumritv. He next receives bis fee in money, aud then places a ball of 
cow^dung, containing gold, silver, a pearl, and a bead of coral, n» ar the idol. This ball is 
called hiydJhi, and is worshipped like the goddess. After all this, the mother’s breasts are 
washed ‘and she suckles the child Then balls of boiled rice are plsced daily in the chaule 
for three days --intil the impurity has been removed— -and are then given to the midwife. 
The mother’s brother then toes to the foiest with a Brahman aud a musician, aud outs 
four branches from a thohar (Euphorbia Royleana), and these he is made to wt^rship by 
the Brahman, who receives a fee for this from the mother’s brother. Of these four branches 
the Brahman places two, one ou each side of the door of the house in whicri the birth 
took place, and sticks two in cow-dung near GanpatPs chauJe. They are then covered 
with a led cloth, The mother's brother’s forehead is then marked with the fxVa/ir, and 
the nearest kinsmen are fed. Songs are also song. The eldebt matron of the family also 
gives the mother rice mixed with salt, a dish called pidhhlagfd^ (FiehoWk*e^v»& water.) 
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on the former day. In Eiiwalpindi the wther bath^^,,im * the third, 
fifth or seventh day, and cMri (baked bi*ead, sugar^'^tfed /if)' is then 
distributed among the females of the brotherhood. Tti >t he evening 
of the same day she pats the child in a winnowing* basket and takes 
it outside the village gate — accompanied by the midwift . 

Fourth day , — As a rule the mother bathes on the third day, or 
on one bearing an odd number after it, but in the Dasuya tahsil of 
Hoshiarpur she is bathed on the fourth, seventh, tliirteeuth, twenty- 
first, thirtieth, and forty-eighth days. 

tifih day, — Excluding the bathing already mentioned, the rites 
of the fifth day are confined to Jhelum, in which district the 
or fifth-day observance simply consists in a bath, and Hoshiarpur, In 
the latter district a foster-brother is made for the child out of cow-dung, 
and grain, sweets and bread placed beneath it. A red cdoth is then 
thrown over it. All these things are the midwife^s perquisite. The 
rite is performed both for a girl and a boy. The mother also bathes 
on this occasion, and her head is washed with milk and covv^s urine. 
Elsewhere in this same district the mother is bathed on the fifth or 
seventh day, and the nain plaits her liair Then she is brought out 
into the courtyard, wearing the nain^s dopalt i or shawl. The yard 
is previously plastered with cow-dung, and in it ihi? mother is seated 
on a stool, and given cow’s urine and Ganges water to drink. 8he 
then re-enters the room in the house, wliich has in the meanwhile been 
re-plastered with cow-dung. Inside she sits by a wall, close to which 
is placed some grain on which a lamp is lit» E'ach of the kinswomen, 
then brings some grain and money and puts them by the lamp. 
Then ri(?e, loaves and mask arc distributed among the brotherhood, 
the grain and money brought being divided by the midwife and 
the nain. 

Siocth The ceremony called the chhaii was doubtless origi- 

nally, as the name irn])lies, observed on the sixth day, but it is now 
extinct (in Sirmur), or else held on the sixth or any subsequent date.^ 
Only in Maiidi must the rite called chhati goniar ^ actually be held on 
the sixth day. 

Elsewhere the chhaii is known as the dh^rman, and is hfeld only 
in ^ses when the child was a boy. 

Gujranwala ih« chhaii is doscribed a» being obiorved on tlr fifth day, ou which 
day*" the child is named. 

* This resembles the tjirphaUa. The house is swept, as before, and Ganpati again 
worshipped. Tlien images^f a cow, a calf, and a herdsman are made of brass. These are 
•known as dddd machhat and are placed near the goddess* idol. Panchgahh is given to the 
mother. The females of the brotherhoed assemble and sing songs. 'I'hey are logaled ou 
moist grain, and red thread is then bent to, the motlier's parents, a custom called ^art 
denay or ‘giving the thread.' In return t ey send money and sweetmeats. In Maud 
is also performed the third or last (>n the evening preceding the day fixed fori 

this rile, the house is swept. All the near kinswomtu arc iuvited, and they spend the 
night in singing, while the priest ;inakes the mother W'-rship Ganpati. Aims are also 
given to avert evil planetary indueoces. On the following day the priest performs a 
hatvan {horn), in much the usual Way. The mother and all the members of her family 
art* then purified, and finally a hiydht of cow-dung is made, and the mother instructed 
to clean her teeth with twigs of a fragrant plant. These twigs are struck in the Hydhi 
and preserved as long as I be child lives, being worshipped at its birthdays. The hiydhi, 
with the twigs struck in it, must^ at this gontar, be set afloat on a river or stream. 
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When the mother goes to her parents^ house for her confinement 
the chhati is observed on her I'eturn to her husband^s house^ and in 
Feruzepur it is in this case postponed till the twenty-first day* 

In Ludhidna the rite is simple. The mother is bathed [ehatfi ka 
a%hndn)y and boiled rice and sweets are distributed among the members 
of the brotherhood. The mother fasts all day until sunset, when she is 
given starch to eat and then she is brought out of the room by the 
midwife with a lamp burning in the winnowing basket. After the 
sixth day the mother is not so carefully looked after. 

In Amritsar the chkati is said not to be observed by Brahmans or 
Khatris, but only by Aroj-as. 

In Montgomery the e-hati termed and the Brahman 

suggests the boy*s name— no such observance being required for a girU^ 

In Rohtak and Lohdru it is said to h? the occasion on which the 
goddess of fortune will visit the house and partake of grain and water 
therein, so water is set forth, and pen, paper and ink placed ready for 
her to record a happy future for the child. 

The kinswomen and the priest^s wife sing songs all night, the idea 
being that the goddess will record a better fate for the child if they are 
awake and a lamp i-i kept burning. After this the mother is allowed to 
eat grain, and the child is dressed in a iurla and cap, and ornaments are 
put on it. If it is a boy, mango leaves are hung on the door of the 
house, and thdpds or hand-prints made on either side of it in the 
corners, with henna. 

Special care is taken that the sounds of mourning may not reach 
the mother^s ears if a death occurs in the neighbouring houses. 

[)hamm » — In the Hazro tahsil of Attook the term dhamdn. is 
applied to the custom whereby the mother keeps her bedding on the 
o-round.^ On the first Sunday or Thursday after the birth, mother and 
child are bathed and dressed in new clothes. They arc then placed on a 
chdrpdi. Sweet porridge is also distributed among the brotherhood on 
this day. If during the dhamdn period thunder is heard, a pewter 
vessel is beaten, lest the sound of the thunder reach the rnother^s ears. 

dcky ^ — The z itwchi, or seventh-day observance, is only known 
by that name in Jhelum and Rawalpindi, in which districts it consists 
merely in a bath — as in Hoshidrpur — in lieu of or in addition to those 

previously taken. 

Te^ith The tenth day is not generally marked by any* special 

rites in spite of the fact that it gives its name to the dasHthan (lit., 
bathing on the tenth day after ^ildbirth).^ In Sirmur it is also called* 
sondhiai and is observed at any time before the child is five years old. 

Dhamdn . — In SiAlkot the dhamdn rite is observed on the eleventh 
day by Brahmans, and by other castes on the thirteenth, i e. after the 
zUak is over. Four copper coins are placed under the mother's feeti 

1 By corruptiou, apparenlly. 

2 In this district, the appears to be observed, as a ditlinct rite, (n the first 

Sunday or Wednesday after the birth. 

» Accordi to the Punjabi D'ctionary, dhamdn ot dhama'^h in I'otohdil means 
‘ the period of child-birth. * • * • 

« Platts, 9uh voet. 
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and an i<lol made of cow-dung.* After bathing and putting on' nevir 
clothes the mother worships a lamp, placed before the idol on a pile 
of grain (which is the midwife^s perquisite). Each woman of the 
brotherhood then gives her a cocoaaut and five dates. She is then taken 
feo the kitchen, where a Brahman administers the paneligari, receiving a 
fee of annas four or eight, and a meal. Lastly the idol is taken away 
outside the village and placed under a plum tree. On this same day 
the child is invested with the laragga^ ^ a thread on which are strung 
a cowry, an iron ring, another of green glass, a tiger^s claw, and a piece 
of the child ''s umbilical coi*d, out o£E after its birth. The kinswomen are 
also feasted on this occasion# In the Dogar country this thread is made 
of silk. 

Thirteenth day . — The thirteenth day is important, because the 
sAtalc period very commonly ends on that day, and it is therefore signal- 
ised by rites of purification. Very generally the mother is bathed, all 
the earthen vessels in the house are broken*^ or replaced, and those of 
metal cleaned. Clothes also ai’e washed, and the house plastered. 
Rrahmans are sometimes fed, and occasionally the child is named on this 
day or dressed for the first time. 

Iwenty^first day . — The twenty-first day is merely marked in 
lloshiarpur by bathing the mother and purifying all the vessels used by 
her since the birth by fire. 

Thirtieth day , — The thirtieth day is only the occasion for a bath, 
in Hoshi^.rpur. 

Fortieth day.' On the fortieth day the mother bathes for the last 
time, and then ceases to be even ceremonially impure, and can take part 
again in the duties of the family kitchen. Strangers also can now take 
food from the house 


The eh Ufa Icaram . — In Mandi an observance called the cltura haram 
ox jar ol an is held in the third or fifth year of the child's life in M6gh, 
Phagan, Baisdkh, J^th or Hir, which months are auspicious for it. 
Two children must undergo the rite together. All their relatives are 
summoned the previous day. On the day fixed a ehauk is painted red, 
and over it is placed a platter, made qf cow-dung, and containing four 
hollows, one of which is filled with cold water, another with hot, a third 
with milk, and a fourth with curds. In each a little Ganges water is 
also poured, and a bundle of dubh grass is placed on the platter. A 
little oil is then dropped on the children's heads, and theii bodies are 
rubbed with lafna,^ They are next bathed, and the eldest matron of 
the family passes sweets round their heads to avert evil spirits from them. 
Then they are made to reverence Ganpati, and the priest part.; their 
hair into three, tying each with red thread. A young girl is then told 
to apply all the contents of the platter, with the dubh grass, to their 


^Llke the lagadhri, in some parts of tlie Punjab, and proi)ably, the 84tra in Amrit- 
sar, the tafagga appears to foreshadow WiejaneOf and to i'ea 8top-j?ap for it during child- 
hood, until Ihe child is of an ago to bo invested wit.li the sacred thread. Por farftgga, cf. 
tardgai or tardgi «also), which means a stiiiig t i d round the waist : a string or silver 
sMng worn round the waist of men or boys, especially M^rw^ris {Punjabi Dictionary ^ 


* This is not done in Amritsar, in which district the room is simply cleansed. 

* Hindi nbfan, a paste made of meal, turmeric, oil and scent, ased to clean and soften 
the i^in. 
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Brahmans are then fed. Next day at dawn the priest m^es 
the two children worship the nine planets, and then he receives bis fee 
in money. Oil is then ponred on their heads and the barber cuts their 
hair, which must fall into the mother^s skirt. The barber is paid his 
due The mothers offer the hair at the temples of their family god- 
desses. Then the children are bathed and dressed in new clothes, their 
brothers^ wives, or their sisters, painting their eyes with antimony. A 
goldsmith then bores their ears and puts gold ear-rings in them, recejv-^ 
ing a he-goat and some cash as his fee. Copper coins are finally 
distributed among the poor, and a feast given to the Brahmans and near 
Hnsxhen. 

Well worshtp.^-^ln Rohtak, a month or so after the birth of a boy, 
a rite called doghar puja is observed. If the mother is very weak the 
other women of the house plac^ a jar of water by her, and they them- 
selves visit the nearest well, singing songs as they go. The well is 
worshipped, rice and duhh grass being offered to it. On their return 
copper feoins are given to the menials. Or if the mother cannot perform 
this rite herself, it is observed at home, In Perozepur the mother 
goes, on the twenty-first day, to a well, and there distributes boiled barley 
amongst children. 

Suckling ^ — Suckling the child for the first time is the occasion for 
a curious rite. At sunset the midwife washes the mother^s breasts with 
water, using some blades of dub/i grass as a brush. They are again 
washed by the child^s sister or some other female. The midwife gets 
annas two or four, the sister a rupee, for this. Next day the midwife 
brings some green sarfn leaves and ties them witli a mauli thread to 
the house door — a fee of annas two. or four being paid her for this also. 
In Perozepur the child is not suckled till the evening after its birth, and 
then the mother's breasts are washed by a young girl, who gets a rupee 
if the child is a boy, but only annas two or four if it is a girl. Jaggery 
is applied to the child's lips before it. is given tlie breast. I^ the milk 
does not flow freely the child is given sheep's milk. 

f'osterage — Fosterage is not very common in the Punjab, and 
sometimes it is a mere concession to superstition, as when a Brahman 
declares that it is inauspicious for a mother to see her child it is put out 
to nurse, if the parent can afford it. 

Head Comp>'e$sion.--'Puv some notes on this practice in the Punjab 
reference may be made bo Man, I90!i^ No. 2. 

C^ioia - — The ceremony of clothing a child for the first time is 
usually called choloy and is held on various dates. In RAwalpindi.a 
Brahman fixes a day ; in Amritsar also this is the usual custom, but 
often Aroris and Khatris hold it on the thirteenth day. 

In Perozepur the chola ceremony is elaborate, and is thus describ- 
ed -A part of the lionge is plastered and a figure of a cow made by the 
midwife — both with row-dug. This image is covered with red cloth 
and designated the Bidh-miita, or * goddess of fortune.' Next the 
barber brings cow's urine in a cup, in which he also puts some blades ef 
dubh grass. Then the mother puts on the barber's shoes, and, holding 

skirt, in her hand, she reverses tl^e Bidh-m&ta, her childreii sitting on 

>Thit rite ie called jofm 89n$hna. 
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her lap. Two copper coins^ the barber^g perquisite, are also placed beneath 
her feet. The barber rfow applies the cow^s urine to the dhiUl’s lips, with 
the dubk grass, and then ^ives it to the mother, who is thus purified, as 
is the child. If the latter is a boy the paieiitb place a rupee in the cup, 
bat if it is a girl annas two or four suffice. Pinjiri i%nd lumps of 
parched wheat are dittributed to the brotherhood, and the females be- 
longing to it place grain before the image of liidh-mata. This grain is 
divmed between the barber and the midwife. The mother is given 
strengthening food after this. The ceremony ^ ap|>ears to be usually 
observed on the thirteenth day, but this is not always the case. 

In Montgomery the ehola also takes place on* the thirteenth day, 
but if the boy was born on one of the six unlucky asterisms, the 
observance is postponed till the twenty-seventh. In Gujr^nw^la, how- 
ever, the ehola is held as early as the first day, i,e. immediately after 
birth, or on any day till the thirteenth. Speaking generally, the customs 
connected with the rite are social rather than religious, but in Hoshi^rpur 
the family god's temple or some Muhammadan saint^s shrine is usually 
visited. 

ChhuehaL~ln Rohtak the mother's parents send her clothes and 
ornaments for herself, the child, and her husband. This present is 
called ehkuehahi and it is sent in response to the badhdi {vide supra). 

ttstivals > — The Lonri following a birth is observed with special 
pomp, copper coins and cowries being given away to the poor. 

So, too, the next Divvali is celebrated by a grander illumination 
than usual, sweets being also distributed among the brotherhood. 

-The first tonsure of a child is an important rite, but 
it is known by various names and celebrated in various ways by different 
castes, and in different localities. In the south-west it is known 
as the jhand ^ and elsewhere as the miindan or hhadflan^^ If the mother 
has made a vow prior to the birth of her child to observe the rite 
at a certain shrine or temple, it is duly can led out there ; otherwise it 
may be done at home.'^ An auspicious hour should be fixed by a Brah- 
man, or the rite should be performed on the marriage of a near kinsman, 
or on the BaisAkhi or Dasehra. In Hoshiarpur ® a boy^g ears are borM 
on this occasion, and some people smear his forehead with goat^-s blood, 

, In Ludhi&na the rite is, like the birth observances, described au the 
mund(^n sanskdr^ and it is unlucky to shave a cliild^s head until it has 

. The accQunts^of tbo ehola lilc are ?ery coufttBed, because literally means a 
cloak, and the child ib drrFsrd in that garment on other occssions, cn the 
soventhi or ninth dhj ; when ti e mother is bathed the child is dressed in a yellow ehola. 

• And a boy, born after several Fuccesi-ivc female children, is dressed in pne made of cloth, 
which must be given by a friend (Ferozepur), But in Riwatplndi the cloth is got from 
a friend or the mother's relafives under nny circunistanceB. , , 

* The Hindu Bdnias of Mahrij in Fernzepur have a special time for the rite eia., 
the light hnlves of Asauj and Chet, and a lock of the hair is then left uncut. 

8 JhanSi 1ft. Idhuffo, or down, is the hair on the head of a ndw-hoin child. 

« Mun^an * to shave. Bhaddan, 8.m « shaving, ' ^ ^ 

» Some 8rot:onB have fixed places for the observance of the rite, e.g, the Kbanna 
tilhatrfs observe it at Dipilpur. In BAwalpindi, most of the Khatris olMerVe it At hotne, 
but not so the Jaggi and Awal sections, and some families observe it at Catas in the BaUA- 
khi. or at the Jogi shrine at Kot Sarang. 

e But in thr s district a distinction appears to be drawn between the cutting off of the 
jhanj^, which is removed at a tank or under tree, before the cUld Is three (though 

0 . ly a few families observe this rite), and the regular lhaddau, u|hioh is perforn^ at a 
(hakurdwdra or gurJ war a between three and five yeais of age, and ia of ten oelehraled with 
considerable pomp. ^ 
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been performed. The menials receive fees, and the brotherhood is 
regaled with sweets at the first tonsure, after which lodt^ov tuft of hair* 
is allowed to grow, ^ but it is more usual to lot the bodi grow after the 
marriage of a near kinsman 

As a rule the rite is performed betwecm Uio ages of one and a 
quarter ® and four yeari, or, in Ferozepur, as soon as the child has cut 
its teeth. Sometimes the rite is repeated once or twice. In Q'ujrdnwila 
the observance is called rU and is held in the third or fifth rear. 

In short, the observance is essentially a domestic nsage, varying in 
its details according ifco tlie ancestral custom of the caste, section, or even 
family. Sometimes women vow that a child’s hair shall never be cut 
(Montgomery) , and a girFs hair is never cut. Among Sikhs the rite is 
not very common, and, if practised, is observed when the child is only 
two or three months old. In a well-to-do family the rite is the occasion 
for a feast to Brahmans, otherwise Brahmans appear to have no part in it. 

janeo or sacred t bread, -We a,Ye SLConstomed to talk of the 
janeo or * sacred thread of caste, ’ as if it were invariably worn by the 
three higher or * twice-lorn ^ castes, and not by the fourth or Sudra 
caste, and as if the ^ sacred thread ^ were the same or only slightly 
different for all the three higher castes. But an examination o? the facts 
as they stand not only shows the extraordinary variety of form which 
the fatieo takes but also proves that it is inaccurate and misleading to 
call the janeo Hhe thread of caste, ^ At the present day it is not always 
worn by the higher castes, while on the other hand the so-called tSudra 
castes not infiequently wear it. 

As a general rule we may say that the form of the janeo varies in 
every caste or group or sect. It will* thus be most convenient to deal 
with the form of janeo as worn by each caste. 

7‘he tag^dhri, — It was formerly customary among Hindfis for 
children to wear the tagddhri before they reached the agev at which the 
janeo could be worn, and in some parts of the Punjab the custom still 
survives. The tagddhri is worn round the waist, and is made of mun} 
or, if the parents are wealthy, of silver. 

MaHng the janeo. ^ Pure cotton is purchased in August, and on 
the T8th day after the new moon it is ^pnn into thread by a Brahman 
girl (.Thelum), or by a married woman whose husboi^d is alive (filuji^t), 
never by a widow. The cotton should be picked from a. field free from 
filth. 

A janeo may consist of one or two agras. 

The making of on agrn is thus described : — There are three lines on 
the fingers. The Brahmans should wind the single thread over the upper 
line 96 times, the Khatris over the central line 86 times, and the Vaisyas 
over the lowest 76 times. The thread is then made into three folds and 
twisted on a iaih, a special tool used in preparing the janeo. It is then 

' Suddi, Byr. munnt or rakhni, 

* In Ferozepur the bodi ib allowed tf» grow on the Pf»i8al<hi or Oagehra, and in 
pindi on the seventh day after ihejhan^. 

s One account put« the minim nm age at five months 'Ferozepur). 

♦ It is stated that in thk district some pri>ple sba^e the child on an anspicions day 
without infotming the parents. If this ireo, cempnrieon may he made with tl e idea that 
unlucky children shonld not see their parent*. 
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folded in three folds a second time so that there are now 9 threads in 
the cord. To make an affra it is again folded thrice, making 27 threads 
in each agra. The number of grantltU or knots in a agra depends on 
the number of parvaras or famous ancestors in each <7. Om affra 
is allowed to a Brahman in the Brahmchari or disciplephip stage, the 
second being added when hf3 reaches the second, the (Srihasthashram or 
house^holder stage. The first thread should 1)0 twisted from right to 
left, the second from left to right, (and so on). 

The second agra is made in the same way. When two agras are 
worn they are knotted together by three or five knots. 

The most usual or orthodox rules appear to ]>e that the material, 
length and age of initiation for each caste or var»a should be : — 

Uarna. Material, Length, Ages. 

^Brahman... Cotton 96 chappas 8th year up to 16th ^ after 

Fora-^ Chhatri ... Hemp 95 „ llth „ „ „ 22nd > concep- 

l^Vaisya ...Wool 94 „ 12th „ „ „ 24th ) tion. 

A cliappa is four fingers^ breadth. The first year in each case 
specified above is called mnkhai kdl^ i. e, the precise or proper time. After 
iX^2iijaneo may be put on in the gau7i kdt, i.e. up to the last year speci- 
fied, after which the man is anadhiman or disqualified. 

’ There are, however, modifications. Thus if a Brahman wishes to 
become learned in the Vedas, he should asspme the ianeo in his 5tliyear, 
if a Ksliatriya desire strength, in his 6th year, and if a Vaisya desire 
success in cultivation, in his 8th year : Maim Smriti, Chap. II, 36 and 
37. 


The KhatrFs should, according to one account, be of silk thread, 
and the Vaisya'^s of paf^hmina. In Benares a ^aneo of silk lace is made 
into which certain antra are interwoven. Sometimes in Sirmur it is 
made of fibre from the bark of the guddla tree. 

The rules as to material are not now observed a.t all strictly. Aw 
we shall see the janeo of wool is now characteristic of certain refigions 
castes. But the rules as to length are still very generally observed. 

E, g, the Gaddfs of Kdngra have four social groups : — 


1. Brahmans with ^ janeo of 

2. Rdjputs 

8. Khatris ,, 

4. Rathis „ 

The ordinary janeo is of three kinds 


... 96 ehappas 

••• j-95 
94 


Brahmgandh 


{ (i) with 5 knots for the higher grades of Brahmans, 
(fe) with 3 knots for the lower ^ades of Brahmans. 


Vishnugandh, with 1 knot, for all other castes. , 

Initiation , — The ceremony of initiation should take place at an 
auspicious time, 



, Modes of wearing the jamo. 

When the ceremony is performed the boy’s head is shaved^ only the 
iiikka, bodi or ehofa (the lock of hair on the top of the head) being 
left. He then bathes ^ 

He is then seated on the skin of an animal (deer^ sheep or goat 
according to bis caste), and is given a stick or staff of a particular tree. 
Or according to another account he must don a deer-skin (mriff chatam), 
take a dand^ or staff of dhdk wood, in his hand, and put on padakaa 
or Tchuraos (wooden shoes). The rites in ancient times included various 
burnt offerings made in pits {hawan kund), over which a wooden frame 
{bedi) was placed. The 9 planets were also worshipped. 

Then the guru seats the bov on his left side, and after making him 
promise to obey the orders he will receive, covers both their heads with 
a long cloth {sdfa)^ and amidst the beating of drums and sounding of 
conches (to prevent others hearing what he says to the boy), whispers 
in his right ear a mantra which is never revealed ^ to any one but himself. 

Then the boy goes to his mother and first begs alms of her, sub- 
sequently begging of all the women of the assembled brotherhood. 
Alms, consisting of rice, mpney, both small silver and copper, silver 
rings, etc., are thrown by them into his jholi or pilgrim^s wallet. These 
are offered to the gutu^ who then puts the jamo on the boy. 

The modes in which the janeo is worn, — The janeo is ordinarily worn 
over the left shoulder, across the back and chest, and under the right 
shoulder. 

But in worshipping the gods there are three distinct ways in which 
the faffeo should be worn : — 

(f) nitya^shahih : in worshipping the gods the ianeo is still worn 
on the left shoulder, but is held across the palm under the thumb of the 
left hand. The right hand is kept over it forward. 

(n) ap'^shahih : in naming the pitris the faneo is worn on the right 
shoulder, and the Hbation of water made with the fingers of the right 
hand, the palm being kept above them so as to pour the water to the left. 
This is the worship of pitns or ancestral wanes* 

(Hi) In worship of the rishis the janeo is placed round the neck 
and allowed to fall like a necklace. The libation is made with both 
hands so as to pour it inwards towards the chest. 

The janeo of the Jogts.-’ All twelve panths or orders of the Jogis 
wear the yaneo^ which is made by certain special members of the sect and 
not by ordinary Jogis or by Brahmans. 16 strands, each 9 cubits long, 
are taken. These strands are divided into 8 parts, each of % strands, and 
each part is then wrapped round a stick and twisted to the right. All 
8 parts are then twisted into one rope, which is again divided into 6 
strands. These are finally knotted together by a Brahm knot, and to 
them is attached a pawittrt (a ring of gold or rhinoceros horn), and to 
this again a nady also of the latter material. This janeo should be of 
black wool, and is worn like a necklace) . 

The Besides the janeo ^ Achirj Brahmans, Vaishnav 

and Bair^gi sddhds wear a kallx-sntary or thread round the loins, made 
of wool or mung, 

» This Mantra it called QdyatH and rune : — 

Tat Sgviiur varenyam bhargo dtvasya Dh main dhi yo yo nah prachodayat, ** Let nt 
woreiup the supreme light of t lie Sun, llie Otd of ml thioga, who causo well gdidc our 
uuderttatidiiig, like an eye auspended in the vault of heaven/’ 



Section 3. — Muuammauan puEaNANCY OBSEavANoes 
Oharmt against mueatriage. 

Amongf so’^ne tribas a womaa .vho h is previously tnisearried wears a 
charm, such a thread or amu’efc. on her navel ; others weir a cowry on 
that part to avert the child's being born dea i. Tne charms are blown 
upon before being put on, the fee paid dopencHug on one's meins. 

iSatwdhin. 

In AinbAla the observance in the seventh month, or saiw&hin^ is 
said ^o be confined to the towns. It simply consists in the parents 
sending sugar, rice etc. to their laughter on her first pregnancy ; a 
woman related to the family also drops fruit into her lap. 

In Sirmiir the woman's parents try to arrange for her to be sent 
to their house^ but if this cannot be done they send her presents of rice, 
sweets, fruit etc., with clothes for hereself and the child, This is 
called Moka.^ 

In Kfingfa on the commencement of the seventh month the 
woman's paren!:s bring her presents consisting of red clothes, dry fruit, 
henna, scented oil, and mUsiy with other j>erfumes and an ornament, 
))referably one for the arm. These gifts are brought in a procession, 
musicians and singers accompanying it. On arriving at the husband's 
house, they make their daughter sit on a stool, while the nain dresses 
her in the red suit and dyes her hinds with the henna. She is also 
garlanded with flowers, and her lap filled with dry fruits, such as cocoa* 
nuts or dates. These are all eaten, .apparently by her husbands' parents, 
she herself not being permitted to partake of them. Then the hus* 
band's parents make kardfii of flour, gut aud gh%)y and this is eaten by 
people of the qota^^ but by no others. Persons not belonging to the 
gotar are feasted separately. Prior to this observance a pregnant wife 
may not wear new clotlios or o^'iiaments. After it she must not go to 
her father's house until forty days have elapsed from her confine- 
ment. 

In Kapurthala tlie parents first send their daughter clothes etc. 
in the sixth or seventh month, aud then she is taken to their house, 
the sweets sent by them being divided among her husband's kin. Simi- 
larly in Ludhiana it is thought that the first confinement ought to 
take place in the woman's own house. In Mdler Kotla the Muhamma- 
dans, especially the dominant Pathan families, observe two d>stmct 
customs on a first pregnancy. As a rule the first, the satwdhaiiy takes 
place at the husband's house. The wo nan's mother is formally noti- 
fied of the fact that her daughter is in the seventh month of her preg- 
nancy, aud she comes to the house. bringing a suit of clothes, sweets 
and dried fruit. Towards the end of the seventh month the woman 
l)athes and puts on new clothes brought by her mother, perfuming her- 
self with scents. Fruit is then put in her lap, and she then sits on a 
floor which has been plastered while a the appointed 

eulogies, called sohla^ of Shaikh Sadr Jah&n, to a drum accompaniment. 

^Kiokat not traceable in the dictionaries. 



Moslem p'egmnoy riles. 

Throughout this performance the woman sits with her head bent down, 
HHd her hair unloosedj but combed and oiled. Occasionally she falls 
into an ecstasy under the indnence of the Shaikh^ who often makes her 
his mouth-piece. Sweets are then sent round to relations and neigh- 
bours, and the mirdsan dismissed with her fee. Jn the evening the 
davipeshea are fed at the mother^s expense, and next day she takes her 
daughter home, if the busband^s parents agree to this. 

In Lahore the rU is observed in the beginning of the seventh 
month, as follows:— The kinswomen assemble and eat out of one tray, 
the matrons of the family giving the woman fresh fruits as an auspici- 
ous omen. The mothers of the couple are also congratulated. Then 
the kinswomen are feasted, and a Dumni sings songs. After this the 
woman is dressed in coloured garments, and puts on ornaments of 
flowers. At night her hands are stained with henna and the girls of 
the family sing. This observance is only held by the lower classes of 
Muhammadans, such as the Kakezais (distillers), Qas4bs (butchers), 
Arfiuis (market gardeners), Dhobis (washer neii) and md%hkn or water- 
men. Among all classes the woman^s mother brings her to her own 
Louse at the eominendeinent of the ninth month, and on the day of 
her arrival sends for the almonds, dates, saffron etc. required on or 
after her delivery. Fatd%lid% are distributed among the family, and 
also among the women of the quarter, a rite called muia by the 
women. 

It is a very ge neral rule among all Muhammadan castes in the 
north of the Punjab that tho woman should avoid eating fruit, wearing 
fine clothes, or any kind of adornment until the rit is performed on the 
commencement of the seventh month. This rit consists merely in 
feasting the brotherhood, but it is also not uncommon for the woman's 
parents to send her a present of a tiewcar and to boil rice which is 
eaten at a feast in the name of their ancestors. The trewar is then given 
to the husband's sister or the daughter of his nearest kinsman. After 
the fit the woman may use scent. Wheat, too, is parched, mixed with 
jaggery, and made into balls, which are distributed among the brother- 
hood 


In Rawalpindi a pregnant woman avoids the use of antimony, or 
danddm*^ She also avoids the shade of ibc dharek and the shadow of 
a woman suffering from atkrd,^ i i, one whose children die in infancy. 

In Fatehjang rit is observed in the saventh month, Jialwd being 
distributed among the brotherhood. This is done either in her parents^ 

1 Danddsd or walnut bark is used as a toothstick (the literal meaning of the word), 
or for chewing, in order to redden the lips, 

« Dhdrek, the Mclia Azodaracb. 

3 (? lit. a bead— ‘the vvord dutja not u]>pojii- in l ln PanjM HicUonarj^). An 

aihrdwdli is a woman whose children are born prematurely and g< ner^Iy die. A bead, which 
changes its colour, is believed to counterac t the effects of athrd. This bead is rare and is sold 
by gipsies at fancy prices, tt is also tied to the leg of a new-born child as a talisman 
against aihra : and athri UnanJca means one of a changeable, volatile disposition 
(ffiaa&a = bead in Panjibi). 
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liOUBC^ or in her husband^B, but in the former ease the consent of the 
husband^s parents is necessary; 

The saiiodnsa^ 


Muhammadans in H^nsi observe the salwdma in the seventh month 
of f regnancy. Seven or nine jars of water are brought from as many 
different wells, and the woman bathrs in the water thus brought. Some 
Muhammadans take the woman to the nearest mosque with the jars on 
her head, and make her draw water from the well attached to the mosque. 
Her nearest kinswomen accompany her and tbe observance is often held 
at night. Others simply give the woman a hot bath.^ 

Friday, at the time of the Asar prayers, is an auspicious day for this 
ceremony, in connection with which alms are given in the names of 
ancestors and the Prophet. 

Some castes send the woman a suit of green clothes, red bangles, a 
naherna, som^ mehndij and a silver vessel. The clothes and bangles are 
worn by the woman, but the henna is used not only by her, but by 
her friends as well, if they are desirous of offspring, while the naherna and 
sillier vessel are kept for the clihaii. After this one and a quarter 
of sugar are sent to each relative and friend. Some families boil rice 
with sugar, and with it feast the woman and seven others who are also 
married, some being also given to faqxn. After this the woman is given 
vegetables and sweets. 

In Sirsa the rite is called Batwdnsi and simply consists in the 
parents sending their daughter a gift of clothes, henna and dried fruit 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy. In Rohtak the satwanei is held 
at tbe beginning of the seventh month. The woman is dressed in red, 
and sugar also put in her lap. The Ddm woman, who sings on the 
occasion, gets a rupee or two. 

In Rohtak among the more orthodox Muhammadans there are no 
regular rites during pregnanc*y, but the barber is sent to announce it to 
the mother^s parents, and he takes them a rupee as til chdwali.^ In the 
seventh month one or two men, and several of the women, bring-parch- 
ed unhusked rice, paidshds and fruit, with some red cloth, to the 
woman, with cloth for her husbaiuPs parents and near kinsmen. The 
woman puts on the red cloth, and the rice etc, is thrown into her 
lap. The menials also get certain dues. This ceremony, however, is 
not univeiTsal 

The determination of sex. 


If the milk in the woinan^s breasts before birth be thin the birth of a 
boy is anticipated, otherwise a girl is expected. Or sometimes some* of 
the milk is put in a shell and fire applied to it ; if it dries up com- 
pletely, a girl is e|pected, otherwise a boy. 

^ The have a carious custom, which looks likei^ relic of the eoutad^* 

The womajL^B pareuts ^d.ll'dr a present of Ks. 5, a suit of clothes, tome scent and a comb. 
After bathing she i^lMnd^ trousers, and a chaplet of flowers. Uiim womon 

«il80 sing BOugs on tdiis rice Is di(^ibuted amofig thlT brotherhood. 

^ Til ehdmalf mixed : it ii U9ed at, a food. ^ 


Hiss^r. 



7^2 Moslem pregnancy ritei. 

In the city of Delhi, where Muhammadans of good birth are 
numerous, many elaborate customs connected with pregnancy survive. 
The craving for tart, savoury food has given rise to the polite phrase : 
ifi kd kkatte-mithe ho jt ehdhti hai, lit. * her heart yearns for bitter- 
sweet things/ ue* * she is pregnant/ Other phrases are pdon bhdrt 
hand (to be heavy-footed), do-jiya hona (to have a second life),^ din 
chafhnd (to dawn), umed hont (to have hopes) etc. : and women friends 
say mubdrak midmat ! i.e, * may you be blessed and the child be safe 1 ^ to 
the expectant mother. 

The iatwdnsa in Delhi. , 

When the seventh month begins the woman’s parents bring her 
aadhaTy^ a Hindu custom. This sadkar consists of kinds of vege- 
tables, dried fruits, cakes etc., and at 4 r.M. the woraan^s lap is filled 
with these things ; then she bathes and is dressed in coloured garments, 
with a red sheet over her head, and flower ornaments are put on her — 
to make her, as it were, again a bride. Her husband’s sisters then fill 
her lap with the seven kinds of fruit etc. and receive presents of 
money in return. They get the vegetables, dried fruit, the head sheet, 
and the rupees of the all the rest being divided amongst the other 
members of the family. A cocoanut is then broken in half ; and if the 
kernel be white the woman will have vjhi phiil or white fruit, i e. a 
boy. This cocoanut is QdWoiA. jhandula, or ^ hairy,’ just as a new-born 
child is so called.'^ 


The naumdsa in Delhi. 

At the beginning of the ninth month, the woman’s parents send 
her various presents, including a red veil, seven kinds of fruit, yieg for 
the husband’s sisters, and rupees to buy the panjiriy^ which must be 
made at the woman’s house. Her lap is filled, as in the satwdnsay by 
the husband’s near kinswomen. The midwife at this stage rubs the 
woman with oil, and receives a fee, to which all the women contribute. 
The fruit is the perquisite ot the husband’s sisters, together with the neg 
and the red veil, as before. The midwife gets the nail- purer, one of the 
presents given by the woman’s parents, and the silver oil-cup used for 
the oil. The woman now goes to her parents’ house — an observance 
called pdon pherndy or turning the feet, with some panjtriy and returns 
some six or seven days later, bringing with her fresh fruit and sweets. 
After the naumdsa is finished, the midwife goes to buy the hioha ® or 
various drugs required for the confinement. 

In ^era Ghazi Khan some Muhammadans have the ^Hindu' 
superstitions regarding the effects of an eclipse on the foetus, if either 
parent undergo violent exertion. 

' Sadhar is said to moau seron tilings in Hindi. In some families it is brought in 
the fifth month. 

* Ncff is any customary present at weddings etc. made to relati\''e8 or to servants, 
V. Shakespea.'s Hindustani Dictionary, s. v. 

» In songs a new-born child is often so termed : cj. nolaf. 

‘ PanjCri consists of five (whence the term) ingredients, ets., dry date8> gmn. water* 
Illy seed, cocoanut and-giiigef‘-sirtl mixed with euji in iheal and fried in ghi. 

® Cf. sitpra, p. 729 : the word seems to have a diSerent meaning in Sirm4r. 
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Section 4. — Mithammadan bieth observances. 

When the birth-pains commence, Bihi Mariam ha panja^^ a leaf 
whose shape resembles that of a hand^ is put in a jar of water. As 
delivery approaches, the leaf opens out, and as it does so the birth takes 
place. This observance also, it is believed, facilitates the delivery, 

Sayyids and fagtrs also indite charms, which are tied round the 
patient^s waist, or sometimes a Muhammad-Shdhi rupee, on which is 
inscribed the kalima, is put into water, which is then given her to drink. 
In Kdngra the bdng^ or call to prayer, is pronounced in the room set 
apart for the confinement by one of the men of the family, the call be- 
ing a.prAyer used in any time of trouble. 

Birth ceremonies. — As among Hindds, delivery is usually effected 
on the ground;* the mother being made to lie on a quilt with her head 
to the north and her feet to the south. She thus faces Mecca-, and if 
she dies in child-birth she expires in the posture in which Muhamma- 
dans are buried. 

If the child is a girl, the parents give some grain in an old black 
hdn4i (an old used pot) to Lhe midwife. But if the child is a boy they 
give her a rupee, and the relations also give her money, called the wel^ 
according to their means. 

Whether it be the hot or cold season, the mother remains in confine- 
ment for one week. If in good health she is bathed on the sixth day, 
provided that it is a Friday or Monday, the latter being the day on 
which the Prophet was born. 

During the actual confinement only those women who are closely 
related to the patient are allowed to be present, but her mother is sure 
to be one of them. Some stand in the courtyard in the open, with out- 
stretched arms, and, looking upwards, pray : lldht ! is hi mnshhil dsdn 
ho I {* God 1 grant that her troubles may be lightened ! ; others 

vow dauna (sweets put in cups made of folded leaves) to Mushkil- 
kusha.’^ Meanwhile the midwife telh the mother : Jheli do, /heli, i.e. 
^ bear down. ^ 

A child born feet foremost is called a pa^el^ and women believe that 
a few gentle kicks from one so born will relieve pains in the back. 

As s6on as the child is born the mother is told that she has given 
birth to a one-eyed girl in order that the heat engendered by this ill news 
*may force; <>tit the after-birth quickly, and that the joy of having given 
birth to a male child may not retard it. 

Immediately after the child has been born its umbilical cord is tied 
up with haldway a bit of thread dyed red and yellow, and severed with a 
knife, the thread being thrown round the child^s neck^ until the rest of 
the cord falls off. The part actually cut off is buried in a pot inside the 

1 This leaf is said to be imported from Arabia. But one accouxit speaks of it as a kind 
of grass or piece of wood shaped naturally like a baud, obtained from Arabia. 

* Bat in some parts, in Jfnd and EarnAL, she is allowed to lie on a bed. 

* Ali, the son-in*law of the Prophet, is so•called^ on account of his humane qualitiet>. 

* This |s aluo done in Lahore. -y r , . 
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liouB6j^ a charcoal fire being kept burning on top of it for mx days 
until it is all burnt up. Into this pot the near kinswomen put annas 
, two or four, as a present to the midwife. Some betel^leaf and silver 
are also placed in it, and when buried, turmeric and charcoal are thrown 
in to keep off evil spirits. The cord of a pahlauntki,^ or first-born child, 
is invariably so buried, but if a woman^s children do not live she has it 
buried outside the house. The midwife now gets her ndl katdi or fee, 
for cutting the cord, in money ; but among the wealthy the mother's 
parents and her husband add gold or silver bracelets, according to their 
position. 

In Amritsar and Gujrfit the parents' or mothers' formal permission 
to the severance of the (jord nmst be obtained by the midwife. Bnt 
in R&walpindi the eldest and most respected woman of the family 
takes up the child as soon as it is born in order to oommunioate her own 
virtues to it. She also buries the secundines on the spot where the 
birth has taken place, and cuts the cord, which is preserved with great 
care. The Ghebas do not use a knife to cut the cord, but a na&a or 
nalla or * spindle,' obtained by the midwife from a weaver's house. 
With this the midwife cuts the cord, after pressing it with her feet, 
and then buries it in the ^ roiind.^ 

After birth a child is bathed, its head being pressed to give it -a 
round shape, ^ and tied up in a qasdba or handkerchief folded in a trian- 
gle. The nose also is pressed to prevent its hardening on exposure into 
a bad shape. 

The mulla is next sent for without delay. He repeats the suiah M 
azdn in the child's right ear, and the talcMr in its left. Batdnhds 
chewed, or something sweet, are also applied to Its palate, 

* People are believed to be deeply attached to the spot where their rlavel-striug is hurled, 
80 that to Bay to a man : Yahdn Ura rtal io ndhi» gofa, jo tu jdne ha ndm hi nahi^ 
Uta ? * Is your cord buried liere that you do not even <alk of goiug ? ' is equivalent to 
saying that nothing will induce him to budge. 

s The ftrst-born child is supposed to he peculiarly susceptible to the influence of genii, 
evil spirits, lightning and the eviheye. 

* The Khattars of R&walpindi have the uncut part of the cord, after it has dried up 
and fallen off, encased in silver and hung round the child’s nock as a charm against 
' stomachache. 

Throughout the south-east Punjab the umbilical cord is carefully buried, often with 
the after-birth, in an earthern vessel {phlkri) in a corner of the house. In Hissar, neither 
parent should touch the coVd. In Kdngra, the midwife cuts the cord on the^coin which she 
gets as her fee. Besides this she receives presents from the kinswomen etc * and these are 
called ndr ha^di. Among the KashmMs only the secundines are buried, the piece of the 
cord cut off being kept to cure the child if it gets 8or«? eyes In Amritsar the uuent piece 
is preserved with the jhan4‘ In pera Qhazi Khdn the cord is carefully preserved and 
buried on the right of the house-door. Ip Multdn it is buried where the birth took place. 

4 This is also done in Hiss&r, but neither there nor in Delhi is any vessel used to force 
the head into a round shape. 

« * The morning call to prayer.^ But usually the azdn pure and simple is specified 
(for this see Hughes' Dietionarg of Jtldm, p . t . Azdn), T^e usual synonym for aMd» is 
the P. hdng, lit. ; a call, or cock-crow. In the south-east of the Punjab it is’ whispered, in 
Bahdwalpur repeated in a loud voice, and elsewhorc recited or repeated apparently ip the 
ordinary voice. 
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The reoeivasa After bathings the child is made to 

lick honey, and then the ghutfi is administered. 

After the git mi has been given, i,e. on the third day, tjje 
ohild^s father’s sister ^ washes the mother’s breasts with milk or with 
water squeezed out of kneaded flour, ^ and then her hair, in which some, 
green blades of grass are woven. The following song is sung by her 
or on her behalf : — 

hh&iya^ main ieri md hi fdi^ 

Solar aunhar^ hadhdwa lehar dl. 

Birdn, Ikdiya^ main teri md It jdi : 

Chhiii dhuldi katori lAngi, to lat dhuldi rupaiyd, 

Pdun dhuian ko eherl lungi ; to khaam cka^an ko ghord. 

Brother 1 I am thy mother’s own daughter, and hearing that 
a son has been born into the family, I have come to felicitate 
thee. For having washed the breasts, I expect a silver cup as a 
present, and money for washing her tresses. I will accept from thee 
a hand-maiden to wash my feet, and for my husband a horse to 
ride.’’ 


For this observance the father’s sister receives a neg^ varied accord- 
ing to her brother’s position, but not less than Re. 1 as. 4. 

From the time the child is born a knife, sword, or piece of iron is 
kept under the mother’s head, to ward ofE evil spirits. 

On the next or a subsequent day the husband’s sisters make and 
distribute the achhwdni ^ amongst the kinsfolk and receive a present 
in return ; but amongst the poor the mother alone is given achhwdni. 

For six days the mother is never left alone, partly lest she overlay 
her child, partly to keep off evil spirits. Amongst the well-to-do a lamp 
is kept burning continuously for forty days (but only for six among 

^ His fee varies, depending mainly on the child's sex. If it is a boy he gets a rupee 
or more, with some fionrand sugar ; if a girl, only an anna — in Hitsikr. Sometimes he 
whispers the call to prayer through a aar-» or tube ; and, if the child is a girl, he some- 
times whispers the iaJchit in both its ears, not the hdng. If a mull a is not available, any 
man of reputed piety may perform tbe rite, receiving some sweet stuff only, not a fee. In 
Karn&l a man of good repute is called in to perform on tbe third day, and he receives no 
fee, but sweets are distributed. Or the eldest male of the family may perform it in lieu 
of a mmlla. In Ktfngya this duty devolves ou the child's uncle, or any pious member of 
the family. In M41er Kotla the rite is administered with considerable solemnity. A 
woman stands with her back towards Mecca, holding the child so that it may face the 
Qibla. A a the vwXla repeats the azdn she turns its right ear towards him, and then its 
left as he recites the taqhir. Until the mtdn is thus repeated, the belief is that the child 
is convulsed with fear. In Jind some juice of the date is poured into the child's mouth, 
if it is a boy, in token of welcome. 

* She is called dhiydnu But in Si&lkot th§ breasts are washed by the nain 

> Called hadudh or milk of flour, audit is used because amongst Hindus it would 
be a sin to throw the milk after it had been used for washing, on the ground , 

< Aehhwdni (or chha — in Sirmtir) « caudle, Platts, s v., where it appears to be traced 
back to ajioain. It may, however, be derived from ohhe^ six. It is giv m to the mother 
for six days. A cup of it is sent to every bouse in the brotherhood on the day of the birth 
(Hies&r), but not universally. ,The chhawdni (or-a) is also distributed among kinsmen and 
neighbours in Mdler Eofla, and in return they send money to the midwife, according to their 
means. It is also given to the mother, but only for three or four days. Ite ingtwdionts 
vary, and for delicate women *unndh or jujube is substituted. . 
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the poor) , and a stove is kept alight, in hot weather or cold. WiJjJ rue 
ie also burnt for six days, to keep off the evil*eyo and purify thS air. 
Lest the mother sleep on, and her blood so stagnate and gets cold, 
women take it in turns to sing jachdgiridn or lullabies, of which the 
following are examples : — 

1. Mere Idhal kolikhlo sandee^ jhan4dld ai hud : 

Bdbal hamdre rd)d ke chdkar s Mrdri tdle hhe$ : 

Jhan^uld dj hud. 

Tell my father that his daughter has borne a son *• my father is 
a servant of the i,e, he is well-to-do ; and that my brother is yet 
a child : the young one was born this day/^ 

'1, Jj f an t m liyd mere rdj diddre ne^ pdlnd ba^iidungl^ rf, pdlnd 
bandungi! 

Ght khMifi hhejiy bubal, 

Ilubtang^ Bughar jackd ko main tdre 
dikhdungl, ri, pdlnd handUngil 

The beloved of my kingdom, my prince was born to-day. I will 
make a cradle for him to sleep in, dear women ! t will assuredly make 
a cradle for him ! My father, having heard this news, has sent ghi 
and khichfi for me. Hubrang (the poet who wrote this song), says 
^ I will show the stars to this accomplished mother, i.e, I will perform 
the ceremony of the chhati,* ^ 

3, Jaehdy meri kdhe ko rdtU, main terditr, khilaundrt ! ^ 

Kaho to jaohd rdnt^ ddt ko bulct dun — kaho kone palang hiohhd 
dun — kaho that that ndchdn, 

Chorm — Jachd meri ^c, 

Sonlh main hhdl dyd^ ah la dunigd, ril-^hdtli men kdndt, 
bagal men sold Idyd, r% ! south bhul dgd, ti! 

Chorus — Jachd meri ^c,, 

Tere holar kd nankat^ ae hegam, main terd naukar, terd 
chdkar, ri, south main hhdl dyd ri ! 

Chorus ^Jachdj men kdhe ko ruthi\ main ierditr, kh'ldnnd, 

This is a comic zachdgtri — as if it were made by, and sung for, 
the husband. The husband addresses the wife and says : Beloved 

zachd, why are you sulky with me? lam in truth your scented toy : 
if you require a midwife, I will send for her; if you desire a bed, I 
will make one for you in the corner — should even this not please you 
I will dance ito at thdi)^ to amuse you. I confess that I forgot to 
bring dry ginger for the zachd-khdnd^ but I can go for it immediately 
and bring it quickly— my hand was employed bringing the kdndl 
(stone mortar) , and under my armpit I had the sontd (a heavy wooden 

* To beat ima, a* in snnaic, and dance, clapping the handji. 
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club, nBod as a pestle), which were for your use — so you see, my dear, 
I coul4uot help it : O my queen ! I am your child's servant —your 
servant — vour own servant. Why are you displeased ? No doubt, 1 
forgot to bring the sontA (dry ginger) 

4, Alhele ne mujhe darad diyd — adnwalyd ne mnjhe darad diyd : 

Sdipwodyd ne mwfhe darad diyd^ pdtalya ne mnjhe darad diyd : 

Jd^ kaho latke kt bdwa se^ uneke nanbat dhardo re ! 
Chorm'^dthele ne 

Jde kaho hrke ke ndna $e^ rang hhari khichri Ido re / 
Gh6fm--^AlheJe ne 

Jde kaho ia^ie ke mdmd se, haneli^ have ghathdoy re ! 

Chorus — Albtle ne^^e. 

Jde kaho. laTke ki khdld se^ knrte^ topi Ido, re! 

Chorus — Alhele ne ^c. 

Jde kaho lathe ki bawd se, iihand, bhayatie nachdo, re ! 

Chorus-^Albele ne 

The fine, beautiful, nut-brown, slender child, to show his beauty 
in the world, has given me the pains of childbirth : go, and tell its 
father that he should proclaim its advent by a nanbat (music on the 
upper storey or roof) ; have n xftri played, so that I may be rewarded for 
my pains by its soothing melody : and tell the mother's father of the 
child to arrange to bring the khichri with all due magnificL-nce, for the 
ehhff'li (sixth day) is given by him : go, and tell the mother’s brother of 
the child also to fuake ready the hansH (necklet) and kata (wristlets), i.e. 
give orders to the goldsmith to prepare them : go also, and tell the 
mother's sister to have ready the kurl e (shirts) and caps, for these are 
supplied by her : warn the farther also that on this joyous occasion he 
must give us a dance by the bhdnd and hhagatie*^^ 

This last song, though it is in reality the piean of joy sung by 
Deokiji on the birth of her son Krishna, is still sung among the 
Muhammadans. 

The clothes worn by the mother at her confinement are given on 
the day of birth to the midwife, and are replaced by new ones on her 
chhatfi or chila. 

It was formerly the custom that the lobe of that side of the ear by 
which the child was born was pierced, the object being that the child 
might live — women having a belief that the piercing of a vein in the 
ear is a preventative of mortal disease (presumably convulsions) ; further 
with the same object, the end of the nose was also pierced on the same 
day and a nose-ring inserted : but this custom is now rare among the 
lower castes^ 

From the day of birth, the nakfi ('nose-cut,' or noselesrone, i.e. 
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the oat) is not allowed in the mother’s room^ in the belief that she is 

S essed of genii; or more probably in order to protect the buried um- 
al cord from any possibility of injury, and she is kept out till the 
chkatti of^ehilla. 

It is also worthy of remark that a Mjrd (eunuch) goes daily to each 
mahallah (street) and cries j?f«a letd ? Kam sd ghar jdffd f («,e., *Has 
a son been born ? ’ ^ Which house has awakened ? ’) Some child, or the. 
sweepress of that quarter, informs him of the family in \^ich a son 
or a daughter was bom; going to that house he gets two pice for a , 
daughter and four for a son, and informs all the bhands, bba^elas etc, 
(players, actors, buffoons, etc.) ; from that time the bhan4^h\ sanane, 
hijre,shdh taiyum^baigd, ehune^wdlij/dn, and bbdnd, bhagatye of town, 
all those whose business it is to <?ing, dance, play, or amuse, begin to 
come, and after singing or acting for an hour or two'demana their 
presents and go away, only to come back again on the chAaffi. 

, — All the females in tho house at the time of the birth drop 

some coins, from one pice to two annas, into a thikri, thelower part of an 
earthen jar, the first to do so being the patient’s mother or mother-in-law. 

If any near kinswoman is negotiating a betrothal, she drops a mpee into 
the jar, and this renders the agreement irrevocable. This is called the 
fMM k{ %agdL The money dropped into the jar is the midwife’s per- 
quisite. 

f/icaqiqa or tomxire — The aqiga is an orthodox Muhamn^an rite, 
consisting in shaving the child’s head tor the first tiuie, on- the 'eleventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifth' day after liirth, 
and sacrificing two goats or sheep for a boy and one for a girl.^ This " 
simple rite has, however, been confused with, or influenced by the obser-*- 
vances proper to, \AiO jhand; in places, it has never been adopted, or’ if :, 
adopted has become obsolete. As a rule the aqiqa is celebrated witlw ^ 
seven days of the birth.'^ 

The child’s head is shaved, and the weight of the hair in gold or 
silver given away as alms.^ 

' The meaning of the word aqiqa is disputed. U may mean (1) the hair on a new- 
born child’s head, like jhandj or (2) he a derivative of the root aq (to cut or sacrifice). 
Even amongst orthodox Muhammadans the observances vary, of. the MishodUul^Maidbih^ 
Mathews, II, pp. 816, 16. 

* lu Bhiwaui it is only observed by well-to-do people, never by the peasantry, oo 
nominOt but on the chaff { the child’s head is shaved. Occasionally a vow is made that the 
child’s head shall not be shaved unless and until it can he done at a specified place. Or 
part of the hair is left uncut, to be subsequently shaved off in fulfilment of the vow. In 
Si&lkot the aqiqa is displacing the old dhamdn rite. 

* It is very commonly held on the chaff i. or on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, or 
twenty-eighth, in Hiss^r; on the seventh or tenth in Bhiwani ; on the seventh, fourteenth, 
or fortieth in Sirmdr; at anytime within six months in Kangfa, very Commonly on the 
fifth, or in Nurpur, on the eighth ; in Maler Kotla on the sixth; on the seventh, eleventh, or 
twenty -first in Lahore ; it is also very common in the central Punjab to perform it on the 
sixth, thirteenth etc. day, e.g, if the birth occurred on a Monday, it would be held on the 
following Sunday, and so on. 

4 In Delhi, and some other parts, this is the barber’s perquisite. 
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The hair ileelf is carefully buried in the earth. ^ For a boy two 
he- goats are sacrificed and for a girl one,’^ The bones must not be 
broken, but carefully buried in the ground.® The flesh is distributed ^ 
among the brotherhood uncooked ; or else they are feasted on it. 

But the child^s parents, and its parents^ parents ^ must not eat of the 
flesh. Such are the main outlines of the rite. 

Befi barhana . — A blue cotton thread, called beri, is tied to the left 
foot of a child ® in the name of Muin-ud-Din Chishti of Ajmer, and when 
it ie three or four years old it is taken to the shrine of that saint, and the 
parents thdre make an offering of five and a quarter sets of maledd^ two 
pice and a trouser-string. 

Bifidu bandhna. -If a man^s children die in infancy, he puts a bit 
of bindu or silver wire in the left ear of his next child. 

Petd charhdnd , — Women desirous of offspring often vow to offer 
petd^ to the shrine of Dana Sher at Hiss&r, if their wish is granted. A 
little of the petd is given to the custodian of the shrine, and the rest is 
distributed among the brotherhood. 

The chhatti or eixlli The religious observance of the aqiqa 

is closely associated with the the chuchaky and the naming of 

the child, three observances which will now be described. 

As among the Hindus, the chhattiy in spite of its name, is not ne- 
cessarily held on the sixth day of the birth Thus in Delhi the mother 
and child are b^hed on the Monday or Wednesday nearest the sixth 
day,, the former beirfg an auspicious day because the Prophet was born 
on that day, latter because . Btidh is Uye hi so>b kdm sudh horty i.e, 
^ Wednesday, ih order that all things may be right,^ and thus all sub- 
sequent children may be sons. 

V But in Delhi it 18 nd de over to tho wasberwonmii, to be thrown into the river; in 
Hiss^r it is carefully preserved ; in Maler Kotla it is kept wrapped up in bread ; in 
K^walpindi the hair is caught by the sister, or father's sister of the child, lest it fall on the 
ground, and kept in the house with great care. 

* In K4ngra the goats must be young and free from blemish, and of a uniform colour 
for a girl ; the latter is the only essential condition. 

5 Or as carefully preserved ; while the head and feet are given to the barber, and the 
skin to the waterman or the mtUldh (H^nsi). In Kdng^a, the bones are buried within the 
house. In Amritsar, a portion of the flesh is given to the midwife, and the rest distributed 
among the brotherhood ; both bones and blood are buried. In Shabpnr the flesh is given 
to the poor, and the bones are buried in the graveyard, after being placed in an earthen jar. 
In Dera Gb^zi Eh&n, both bones and blood are carefully xireserved (P buried) at geparate 
placet. 

* If the flesh is thus distributed it would appear that the bones need not be kept intact 
(Ludhiina). 

® Only the grandparents, the great-grandparents apparently not being debarred. 

6 In Bohtak the thread is described as black, and as being tied on both ^eet..^ The 
child's ha^ris also allowed to grow until the period of the vow has expired, when it is cut 
at the shrine. 

7 Maleda, thick hand-made bread broken or pounded, and then mixad with sugar and 

phi. 

8 Intestine. 


wvy 
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The mother sits on a stool while her husband's sisters pour milk, or 
water squeezed out of flour, over her head ; greeu grass or a thin slice of 
beteWeaf are put into the water or milk. In return the sister-in-law 
receives presents Then the mother bathes, and taking the child 

in her arms, puts on her nose-ring and sits on the bed. The guests, 
mostly women — though among the higher classes near male relatives are 
also invited — come in. Outside the men are entertained by eunuchs, 
bhdndsy Bhah-Uayam^taiya^ and dancing-girls ; while inside the house 
Pomnis and MnewdUan give displays of dancing. The mother, 
with her head wrapped in gold lace, site enthroned like a queen, the 
child's head being also enfolded in a kerchief. Muhdrak bddidn or con- 
gratulatory songs are sung, such as ; - 

3 ami jam %l\ddidn^ muhdrak bddidn ; 

Bdwerj^ farzand saldmaf^ saldmaUbadidn^ 

** May you be ever blessed with such happiness ; nay, may you, 
with your son, ever enjoy peace." 

Or— 

Nautang eMre^wdlidn^ meri jaehct rdnidn: 

Suhd joTa pa/iin snhdgan moti hhari rdnidn: 

Naurang clidfe-wdlidn. 

Our Zacha queen, with bracelets of many colours and robe of red, 
a wife whose lord is alive, and the parting of whose hair is decked with 
pearls, yea, she is our bride." 

In Hissdr the chhafti is observed on the sixth day, the, mother and 
child being bathed, the brotherhood feasted and the mother dressed in 
new clothes. Her father also sends the clieoehaky or gift of clothes, 
and the aqiq^a is observed on this day. If a man does not observe the 
chhattl it is said Chaiti na cJihilld hogayd. 

Like the Hindus, Muhammadans imagine that on this the sixth 
night the child is peculiarly subject to demoniacal influences.^ 

In Lahore the mother and child are bathed on the first Thursday 
or Sunday : this is called ehhatti kd ghusal, and food called sudak kd 
klidnd ® is sent to all the women of the family. 

The ehhuchhak, chhuchhak is very commonly, observed on the 
ehhattiy but it may be postponed to the fortieth day, and indeed there 
appears to be no absolutely fixed day for its observance. In the central 
Punjab the first confinement ordinarily takes place at the house of the 
mother's parents, and in this case the mother, if the child is a boy, 
brings back with her some gold and silver ornaments for herself and the 
boy on her return to her husband's house. These gifts are called 
chhuchhak. In the south-east the first confinement is arranged for af 

^ Among the of Bahiwalpnr and Abmadpur a ceremony called Ihe doyan 

is observed on the sixth or eleventh day after birth ; ehillre or small loaves^ also termed 
wadidn, are cooked, dipped in syrop. and distributed among the brotherhood. 

• Sudan. 
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her husband’s house, but the mother visits her father^s house some four 
or six months later and then brings back the eMucMa/c. ^ 

Generally speaking, the Muchhak appears to be used for any 
present sent to the mother or child ocf'the chhatti, aqiqa etc. by her 
parents or other relatives, or even by relatives of the child^s father* In 
Kohtak, indeed, the term appears to be limited to the presents made by 
the father’s sister of the child. 

In Hiss&r mention is made of a gift osiWei Jamataana^ made by the 
mother’s parents to her. It consists of gum, ght and sugar, with clothes 
and ornaments for the child, and would appear to be distinct from the 
chhuchfidk. 

Weham. — Closely analagous to the chhuchhak is the mham obser- 
vance, which is widely spread throughout the submontane and south- 
western distriots. 

In Lahore the weham is, among well-to-do people, a link in a chain 
of elaborate observances. On the chhila, or fortieth day, the women 
of the family assemble and make presents to the mother and child, who 
are then taken to a shrine. Ghun is then distributed among the women, 
and the kinswomen of the mother’s mother are also given food from 
her house. Her mother then sends her clothes and ornaments, for her- 
self and the child. These gifts are called weham. The observance is 
only observed on the birth of a first -born child, Poor people also ob- 
serve it, but on a smaller scale. ^ After it, the midwife is dismissed. 

On the day after the mother goes to her parents’ house and returns 
with her child and the weham presents, the women of the mahalla come 
to view them, and the child’s grandmother distributes sweetmeats and 
panjtri to the brotherhood la return the women each give the child 
a rupee, or less. 

In Amritsar the term weham is applied to the presents made by 
the mother to each of the kinswomen assembled on tie fortieth day. 

In Bahawalpur the parents give her on the eighth, twenty-first, or 
fortieth day, when she bathes, pinms,^ and a irewar for herself and her 
child : together with other clothes for it, according to its sex. If weal- 
thy they also give a silver bracelet, or hadif a silver necklet or a gold 
mohar for the child. ^ 

^ Platts, svh vocBt says chhuchhah is tho ceremony observed after childbirth (when 
the mother visits her father— generally forty days alter childbirth -«and roturiiB with 
presents : so the presents made on this occabion. The derivation of the word is obscure. 
In Hiss&r it takes the form oheochak. 

* In Kapdrthala the observances are simple. On the third day the father sends a man 
of Htohr^ to his wife»8 father, and he, on the eighth day, sends in return pinjiri^ clothes 
and ornaments for tho mother, 

3 are rolls made of gUi, flour and guf, and weighing about half a pdo each. 

* In Sidlkot tho parents send their daughter ghi and sugar on the same day, with or 

without to recruit her strength. They also send clothes for the midwife, as woU 

hb to the mother and child, and an ornament for the latter. Well-to-do people also permit 
the ornament to be given by the father’s sister. 
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The treatment of the mother. 

In theory the mother is bathed on the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth 
and fortieth days, as in Rohtak, Hissdr, Karn^, Ambfi»la^ and Sirmur ; 
but to this rule there are numerous exceptions** 

The bath on the fortieth day is called chhilla (lit*, fortieth), and 
that on the tenth daswdn^ on the twentieth hiswduj and on the thirtieth 
tUwdn. But . in the KarnAl District these three earlier baths are called 
ohho{d chhiiH f and ii. Delhi, the daswdi^ chhilla (tenth), hinwdn chhilla 
(twenti^^th)^ cliota chhilla (thirtieth), and hat a chilla (fortieth) — a 
curiouB instance of the confused use of precise terms in Indian obser- 
’^yanoes. 

Showing the stars to the mother. — On the night ol the ehhatti, mother 
and child are both dressed, their heads being enfolded in three-cornered 
embroidered bands (^^^di^), and the mother is seated on a low stool 
placed in.^ the courtyard of the hou^e. Two women, holding naked 
$j|yoje4^iu their hands, bring her out ; the midwife carrying a chatmak^ 
to* 5|ight the way. Standing on the stool with the child in her arms 
and the Qur&n on her head, the mother looks towards the sky ^Wid 
counts seven stars, while her companions bring the points of the 
swords together over her head, forming a crescent so that jinns and 
faris may not pass over her, and from this day the danger that they 
may overshadow her ceases* 

Meanwhile the father goes to the mother^s bed, and standing 
thereon repeats the bismillah in full. He then shoots an arrow into 
the ceiling, at the mirg. Hence this observance is called ^the mirg 
mdrna^ and the wife's mother gives her son-in-law a neg on the 
occasion. 

Once, on the birth of a prince in the family of Bahadur Shah, 
King of Delhi, the poet Sh&\x Nazir of Delhi, described this custom 
thus : — 

lynhifi phir sJidh ne yih tasm ki wa^n : 

Chhaparkhat par qadam rakh^ ho ke shdddn^ 

Add kar harfi ‘ Bismillah ' sdjd^ 

Kamdn-o^ttr lekar mirg mdrd ; 

Namuriddr is tar*h tha saqf men tfr. . 

Falak par hahkashdn kijaise tahrir. 

As well as on the sixth chhaftt. 

in Sirsa she is said to be bathed (P only) ou the sixth aui fortieth days. Or 
on the fifths seventh, or tentli (iCarnal), every eighth day (Kapurthala). In one account 
from Hiss^r it is said that the chhilla is only given on the fortieth day if it falls on a 
Friday. Jn Lahore the seventh, eleventh, twenty- iirst ami thirty-first arc 9.^]^ to be the 
days for the baths; or according to another account, ou tlic fust Friday {chhaiti Tea ghusal) 
and on the tenth (on both these days the midwife gets duos), on the twenty-first (when 
is distributed and a feast hold in memory of the ancestors), and on fjiilrtleth 
and fortieth days. In Slalko^ the mother is bathed on the fifth, if the child be a girl, and 
on the eighth if it is a boy. 

^ Fr . ohammahh^ i.e, * with four mouths/ It is made of dough, in the shape of a 
our-cornered cup, to hold four wicks and Is fed with ghi. 
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V^\!S\a\nscoa90tt ^ vWiivg t\\e etars) the king 
obscped tti6 rite, atan.ding on his wife^s bed with a bow and arrow 
in his hand, and after repeating all the higmillah^ bis arrow shot by 
him into the roof looked like the Milky Way in the firmament/^ 

After seeing the stars the mother returns and seats herself on 
her bed ; a table-cloth is spread in front, the stool being used for a 
table, and on this is placed food, including seven kinds o| vegetables 
and various dishes. The zackd rani ot ^ queen mother^ her with 
seven other women, whose husbands are living, takes a little from 
each dish, and the only words heard are mttbdrak ! saldmi 1, Songs 
are also sung : — 

Jachd 'jah dehhne ko al tdre^ Chhatti M dhum fo pahunch^ 

falak taky 

Sitdre eharkk^^pardun ne utdre : Qamar aur mushtan donon pukdrcy 

Hud farzand sab ko mubdrak: Khudd ne kyd klmslii donon kp di 

kai : 

Kaho^ larke kd bdwdy mirg mdre : Damdme baj gae — gunje naqdrp* .. 

** When the mother came out to see the stars, the revolvihg 
heavens were pleased, and showered stars upon her head (showered stars 
over her, like the money thrown at weddings etc. upon the chief 
character in the ceremmy). As the child that was born will be a 
blessing to all, tell his father to perform the mirg mdrndy whereby his 
courage may bo proved. When the sounds of rejoicing at the chhatti 
reaoht,d the skies, the Moon and Jupiter cried : ^ What joy hath God 
bestowed ^on both (the parents), that the drums have thundered forth 
their ha|]j^^ * 

Some rupees are now thrown into the chaumak as a present to the 
midwife. 

In the impel’ 'al family another custom, called Bigir-bachchd y also 
prevailed, and the other Mughals of Delhi also observe it with slight 
variations. A big, sweet loaf was made of 5^ sers of flour, baked in 
the ground, and the middle portion taken out, leaving only the rim ; on 
top of this naked swords were placed, and on the right and left arrows 
stuck into it ; seven sulidgansy three in front of the loaf and four to the 
left of it, $tooi in line ; one woman passed the child through the hole, 
saying, Bigir-backhd, iek.Q the child the next one would say, 
Alldh nigahbdny backchay ‘ God is tho protector of the child ^ ; and,, 
passing the child between her legs, would say to the third Bigtr bachchd. 

. In this way, each of the seven sukdgans passed the child seven times 
through the loaf, and between her legs. This is the only Mughal 
custom foreign to India, all the others being similar to those prevailing 
in it. 

This observance is very widespread, but there arc several interesting 
local variations. Thus, in Ludhiana the Jats, Gu jars, ArAins, Dogars 
?tc. obserilirc this rite on the third day, and the mother goes to the door 
'>f the house accompanied by a boy who has a phdld (ploughshare) over 
nis shoulder and a pxtairi or ox-goad in his hand. In Mftler Eo^la the 
rite is called chhatti ke tdre dekhdniy / to show the stars of the sixth/ 
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The mother comos out attended by the midwife and a woman carrying 
a lamp. A man of the family carries the Qz:rdn, out of which he reads 
certain passages to the child. In her mouth the mother has some 
uncooked rice, and in her hand an iron weapon or implement, while in 
her lap is some uncooked kAtohrt. Thrice she spits rice out of her 
mouth to the right and thrice to the left, 'fhe reader of the Quran 
gets a silver coin and some gn^y and the midwife takes the khichri* 
On this day, the sixth, the mother is bidden to eat her fill, otherwise 
the child will have an insatiable appetite all its life. 

In Kangra the mother sees the stars on the seventh day, unless 
fall on a Friday.' She bathes and observesjhe chief points described 
above in this ceremony, but the sword is held over her head by he^ 
husband, and a woman reads the Quran, In Gujrat the Chibh Rajputs 
have an observance of their own. On the third, fifth, or seventh day 
the mother leaves her room. A square is made with whitewash or rice- 
flour in a wall, and red linos drawn across it diagonally. At their 
intersection a picituro of the now moon is made, and a sieve placed over 
it, at which one of the child^s near kinsmen shoots seven arrows. 

Sarddn karne ki rasm , — Just after the tdre dikhdna the families of 
the old Mughal dynasty performed anotlier called the sarddn^ karne kt 
ras^n ; which is also observed by people of the city of Delhi, but not 
necessarily on that date, as any time before the child teethes will do. 
Women believe that if a child which has not teethed be lifted above the 
head, it will pass white motions, for which this observance is a preventa- 
tive, or, if the disease has begun, a cure. It is performed thus : —The 
ropes used to tighten a native bed are loosened, and two women, v«cho 
must be mother and daughter, are called in : one of them gets on the 
bed, with the child in her arms, while the other sits on the ground 
towards the foot of the bed. The former then passes the child through 
the opening in the loosened ropes down to the latter, and she passes it 
back again to the former. This is done seven times. The two women 
receive the same gifts as are given fn the bigir backcha ceremony. In 
Delhi city this observance is called shlrddu, and is only practised if the 
child actually gets ill. fhe worn m add the question shtradn gaga? 
They reply gaga each time they pass the child through the ropes. 

MeniaW offerings, —Offerings made by menials to the child play an 
important part in the observances in Rawalpindi and Gujrat. In the 
former district a boy is presented with a totd by the tailor : with" a 
chaplet of dhareh and siris leaves by the flower-woman ‘'•^this is hung 
on the outer door as a safeguard against the influence of women who 
have miscarried ; the washerman daubs the wall near the outer door with 
stuff from his vvashtub. as a charm against the evil eye : the mdchhi 
makes a not and oasts it over the child, as an augury that ho may 
reiifttin dutiful and obedient to parental contrrd ; the sweeper (^mtisalH) 

Uccause if she bathe on a Friday slit* will ho luuTOii for t\v(dvc years ! Tuesday and 
Sunday are Iho lucky days for the bathing. 

® Sarddn ; possibly a coulracLioii of sar-gardan, i.e. that which is passed ovei'th© head ; 
ahirddn clearly from shtr, milk . 

\ toy made of several pieces of cloth of all c jlo'.irs,* strimg ou a thread like the tail 
of a kite. This is hung ou to the roof of the house but without any express moaning. This 
is also done in Gujrat. 

^ This is done m Oujrdt by the Ardfn or flower* woman and she receives a rupee. 
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brings a small bow and arrow, placing them near the boy^s head, so that 
he may be manly ; the shoem^er presents a deerskin ; and the kamdn^ar 
or painter brings a paper horse. Each of these dependants receives bis 
customary dues in return. 

In the villages of Gujrat the family Brahman of a Muhammadan 
family makes an imitation pipat tree, before the fortieth day, and receives 
from rupee one to five, according to the family^s position. 

Dhaman . — The dhaman rite is observed among Muhammadans in 
Sifi,lkot and Gujrfit. In the latter district the mother bathes on the fifth 
or seventh day and puts on new clothes. Bread with halwd is distribut- 
ed among the brotherhood. This is called dhaman karnd^ In Si41kot 
the observance merely consists in the kinswomen assembling a few days 
after the birth, and in distributing hahod and chapdtu among the 
brotherhood. ^ 

Ptchhduodn — The belief in the evil effects of the shadow 
[piehhdwdn) of a woman whose child has died young survives among .the 
Muhammaflans of Gujrdt. Every precaution is taken to prevent her 
getting access to mother or child, and green sarin leaves are hung over 
the outer door to avert the prchhdwdn. Certain tanks are believed to 
have the power of curing children who are affected by piehhdwdn and so 
waste away, if bathed therein. 

Kunisht,"^ — A curious custom, not very clearly described, is observed 
in Si&lkot by certain tribes. During the first year, if the child be a boy, 
the wives of the family prostrate themselves before a heap of sugar, 
which is spread out on a blanket and divided into as many shares as 
there are proprietors in the village, invoking the elders^ good-will. The 
daughters of the tribe are strictly forbidden to use this sugar, when it 
has been distributed among the biotherhood. presumably because they 
will on marriage cease to be members of the tribe or of the village 
community. 

Foiterafje . — In well-to-do families a wet nurse [annd) is chosen 
from some decent family, with a nurse [mant] to dress the children ; a 
dddd to bring them up, and a girl [elihochhoD to wash soiled clothes, 
and to play with the children, under the mother s supervision. 

In the morning the A plays with the children, humming 
the following verses : — 

For boys — ^1. Mian dwe diiron 

Ghord hdndliun hhajuron se^ 

My master has come from a far country ; 
i will tie bis horse to a tall palm tree. ** 

^ Amoag the Gujars the Brahman actually comes in on this day and maltcs a cJianka 
in which a lamp of flour is lit. Huge loaveg of bread, each weighing a to^pa^ are given to 
the menials and the Brahman himself gets a topa of flour. In welMo-do families a special 
kind of halwd U made and eaten by the members of the got, but no one else may partake 
of it. Even married daughters cannot eat this halwd because in marriage they^ cease to 
be membois of their paternal got. On the other hand a share is sent to a son’s wife if she 
is absent 

*Kuni8ht means apparently, ‘hell’ ‘younger,* ‘of the lowest negree.* in 
Pnnjibi. 
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2. Midn awe dauf ke. 

Dvshman ii chhdh tor ke* 

“My master comes dashing in, after smashing in the W 
breast/* 

Master comes with a rash ; 

Giving the foe’s breast a crush. 

Or 3. Juff, jug, fug, fug^, jia karo, 

Dudh malida p{yd karo* 

“ Long, long, may you live on ; 

Milk, crushed bread with butter, live 
When the dddd washes the child^s face she sings ; — 

Chhtcht chMehi kawwa Ichde ; 

IkiUddd bhdti nanna khde, 

“ The dirt, the dirt, the crows may eat ; 

Milkie, ricie, tiny will eat.^’ 

At noon, the anna sings the following lullaby {lori) : — 

A jd, ri ! nindiyd td d hyun na jd ? 

Mere hdle hi anhhon men^ ghul mil jd. 

AU huny hiwiy dii hdn : 

Do, chdr, hdle hhildti hdn. 

“ Come, Lady Sleep ! why don’t you come ? 

To the eyes of my baby, O come I 

I am coming, Lady, coming I 

Playing with a few children — I am coming I ” 

Or Td 80y mere hdle ! tu so mere hhole ! jah tah hdli hai mnd : 

Phir jo paregd td dunyd he dhande, haisd haijhuld ! haisi hai nind ! 
Ohorus^ — Tu bo, mere etc. etc. 

Khely tamdshe, har le tu sdre ; hahti hun tujh se, dnhhon he tare ! 
Zindd hai mdn hhi, bdp hhi hdfe : har le td dram Sayyad piydre^ 
Ohoru8t—Tu so, mere etc^ etc, 

Khel turn aise khelnd, lalnd ! jin sena ho mdr), hdp hd jalnd : 

Dunyd se 4ar, dar, sanhhaUhar chalnd ; sakri hai ghdU, rdsta 
phiaalnd, 

Ohoru8,-^Tu 80, mere etc, etc, 

“ Sleep, my babe I my innocent babe ! while to the child there's 
Bleep, 

Canght up in the whirl of (life's) business ; where is thy 
cradle, where thy sleep I 

* Hindi for an age, epoch, period, long tine, always. 
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Choroi.— 81eepi my babe I etc. etc. 

All fan and frolic, go enjoy : I am telling you, my dearest 
boy ! 

Your parents are living yet ; Sayyid, dear, take the rest you 
can get. 

Ch<>tus. - Sleep, my babe I etc. 

Play such games, my dear boy, as your parents won't annoy : 

Walk the world in fear, in oareful mode ; narrow its vale, 
slippery its road. 

Chorus.-' Sleep, my babe ! etc. 

At night, on seeing t-he moon, he is thus amused : — 

Ohandd mdmun^ d4r he, Piydlt gat tut, 

Bare pahdwen, hur he ; Ohandd mdmun gae ruth, 

jAp hhdwen thdH menj Piydli dt aur, 

Ham ho dewen piydlt men ; Ohandd mdmun de dau^. 

Uncle moon afar, fries fritters of saw-dust ; he himself eats off 
plates and gives me (food) in small cups : the cup broke, and uncle 
moon was angry : another cup came, uncle moon came running. 

Sometimes the nurse sits near the lamp, and, reaching out her hand 
to the flame and passing it close to her face and eyes, repeats : — 

AhkJio ! mdhhko ! Akkho I makkho 1 

Mere miydn^ Allah ! rakho. God ! preserve my master." 

When the child is just able to articulate, she sits him on her knees, 
and swings him, resting on her back, and moving her knees up and 
down, while she sings : 

. Jhujjhu Jhote, jhujjhu-jhil : 

Jkujjhu kt ddlt jhum pfifi > 

Miydn ne chun, chun, god bhari. 

PakkO) p }kke, miyan khddn ; 

Kachche, kaehche nankar khden. 

JAwy)Aw=:jujube or her tree. The purport is that her little master 
is supposed to be on a swing, hung on a tree, which are her legs, and 
that as the branches swing, the fruit drops down, the child fills his lap, 
eating the ripe ones himself, and the servants the unripe ones. After- 
wards she puts up her legs as high as they will go, and says : — 

Khabarddr rahtyo, hn^htyd / rdjd kd hot girtd hat : Agd / rd / fd t 
dham f 

Look out, old woman ! the king's fort is tumbling down ; crash 
crash I down 1 t W I" 


wwww 
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If it is a girl, she amases her thus : — 

1. Siwf ril t4 bM, eha'ege din df : 

liweij, fere bdp avr hhdi ! 

" Miss, you are princess ; you hare come at a nice time : 

May your &ther and brother live long.” 

i. Biwt, beftydig, Maparkhaf mer), letiydn ; 

Mdre magniri he jawdb na detiydif, / 

" Miss daughter, you lie in a mosquito curtain : 

Through pride, you don’t answer me 1 ” 

8. Akkho ! makkho ! meri biwt ko, Alldh ! rahko. 

“ Akkho ! Makkho ! O, Grod I preserve my lady I” 

If, while asleep, the child smiles, they say that Bihdi is ma.lrmg it 
laugh. Bihdi, or Beh Mdld, is a Hindu goddess, who, it is believed, 
makes the child smile at times, and at others weep, by whispering in its 
ear that its mother is dead or alive. 

B,at~jagd or vigil. —The name rat~jagd, or vigil, is applied to any 
merry-making which is kept up all night by the women. A vigil is kept 
on the occasion of a ehaftt dudh-ehutdi, sdl-girdh, bismilldh, or wedding. 
The frying-pan is kept on the lire ail night, and fritters are made, Allah 
miydifi ha rahm ‘ being also baked. This is done to ensure divine favour. 
At the same time, the bibi ki nidz, or offering to Fatima, daughter of 
Muhammad, is also made. Seven kinds of fruit and vegetables, in 
plain or sweetened * rice, are served in new earthen vessels. On this 
offering are also placed some mieti, phulel (scented oil), surma (anti- 
mony), henna, kaldwa (coloured thread), sandal-wood and five annas 
as ehirdghi or lamp fee. Formerly it was also customary to put 
some slaked lime in a small plate, into which the pdk-ddmandn or chaste 
wives, who partook of the food offered in the nidt, dipped their fingers, 
and licked off the lime which adhered to them, in the belief that blood 
would thereby be caused to flow from the mouth of those who were 
unfaithful. 

Cireumeuion. — Around so primitive a rite as circumcision, cluster 
as might be anticipated, countless local and tribunal usages, accretions 
on the orthodox observance. This is simple. Thousth not even alluded 
to in the Qurdn, the rite is held to be sunnat, i.e. founded on the cus- 
toms of the Prophet,® but no religious observances appear to be prescrib- 
ed in connection with it. 

» A kind of biMuit, flat and round, made of a kind of halwd prepared from a rico and 
flour, kneaded in gki and angar, and in which are mixed dried fruits. 

» The proportions being 5i eers of rico to 2J stn of sugar and 2| of curd, 

» See article in Hughes' Dietionarg of Jtldm. In the Punjab the rite is commonlv 
caUsd k%atnd, of. A. khatnah whhUda } but the term tahor, i.q. tahdr ^arifica«r> h 
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Circumcision should be performed between the ages of seven and 
twelve, but itris permissible on or after the seventh day after birth* It 
is very commonly done in the ehhatit. 

As a rule the operation is effected at home^ but in places the boy is 
taken to^'the mosque, and it is done in front of the door. 

The keynote to the observances connected with the operation lie 
in the fact that it is regarded as a wedding— :indeed, in the south-west 
of Bahawalpur it is actually termed $hddi. In accordance with this idea 
the boy is treated like a bridegroom, dressed in yellow clothes, and 
mounted on a horse. Before the operation the brotherhood is sometimes 
notified, sugar or dates being sent out to its members. 

On the day itself the brotherhood is feasted, and entertained with 
dances. The women sing songs, and sometimes domnU are employed 
to keep the singing up all night. 

It is not unusual to half intoxicate the boy with ma^jdn^ so that 
he may not feel the pain. 

As a rule the barber operates, but in Kfingra the Abdal is some* 
times employed, and in the west of the Punjab tjbe Pirhain. In Bah&- 
walpur the boy is told by the guests to slap the Pirhain, who gets as 
many rupees as he receives slaps. Naturally as the father has to pay, 
he urges the boy not to slap the operator. 

In Kdngra the boy is seated on a basket, in which is placed a cock, 
the barber^s perquisite. In Lahore he is seated on a stool, to which his 
hand is tied by a piece of mauli thread, and unless a companion in 
suffering has been found for him, the top of an earthen vessel is 
simultaneously cut sff. 

The barber receives a substantial reward. He puts his katori, or 
cup, on the stool in the midst of his assembled guests, and each of them 
puts a coin into it. 

In Maler Kotla the boy is ceremoniously bathed on a wooden stool, 
and then his mother’s brother ties a kangna of thread, called khamant\ 
on which are strung a betel nut, an iron ring and a piece of liquorice. 
After the operation the barber bids the uncle take the boy away, and he 
does so carrying him in his arras. 

In Bahawalpur the boy’s mother stands by with a Qurdn on her 
head during the operation, her women friends standing round her while 
she dips the' hem of her petticoat in a vessel full of water. 

The foreskin, when removed, is generally buried, but sometimes 
it is thrown on the roof, or even attached to it with a piece of straw, in 
Hissfir, In Bahfiwalpur it is called khol, and is carefully preserved, 
being sometimes buried in the floor, which, being near the water pitchers, 
always remains wet. In Delhi it is tied together with a peacock's 
feather to the boy’s left foot, so that no one’s shadow may affect him ; 
but this custom is falling into disuse. 

In Bdwalpindi the operation is often carried out on the same 
day as the aqfqa. The child’s sisters and his father’s sisters are present- 
ed with clothes, and they sing : — 

Harid ni maye Kdrid^ Ohio ghar hhagihharia, 

Harid te bhdgi bkaria, Harid ni mdye Sdrid^ 

Jii ghat eh befrd famid, Harid te bhdgi bhared. 
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Oh, mother ! How blessed and peaceful is that house in whloii 
such a son has been born ! Mark well that daughters alone have been 
useful on the oocasion/^ 


Fom» y 

A vow (H* omannat^ in Punjabi manaut) is not infrequentjy made 
by a barren woman that she will offer a cloth, light- a lamp, and have 
her child^s first tonsure performed at a specified :8TiTine if offspring be 
vouchsafed to her. The period for such an obsefVance is always speci- 
fied in the vow, but it is usually limited to a time before the child 
attains the age of twelve years, 

Badhdwa* — Another type of vow is to place a silver necklet round 
the child^s neck every year, or to make him wear a hama^ilf and add 
one rupee or more to it every year until he attains the age of seven, ten 
or twelve, when the accumulated silver is sold and the proceeds given to 
the poor*^ If the necklet is sold at the age of ten the observance is called 
dasaundh.^ The necklet should be put on the child^s neck on the last 
Wednesday in Safar, the second month of the Muhammadan year. In 
Amritsar this is called Badhawa Pir Sdhib. 

In Si^Llkot the term hauhdwa ^ is applied to the custom of putting 
on the hamd^il and adding a rupee year by year. After the twelfth year 
it belongs to his wife, but the vow may stipulate that a certain share of 
the value shall go to a certain shrine, and the number of years may vary. 
In Ludhiana the sale-proceeds are often supplemented by further gifts, 
and go to feed the poor. The object is to invoke God^s favour on the 
child. 

Half-heads, — (In fulfilment of vows) in Ludhidna, some people 
shave only half the child^s head at a time, every week. The right half 
is first shaved, from back to front; then the left. This is done for some 
years, and then a nidz is offered, and the whole head shaved#"^ 

Irndmon’ka-paik, — During the first ten days of the Muharram, some 
people get their children made messengers of the Imams {imdmon^ka- 
paik)y thus ; ten yards of muslin are cut into four equal parts, lengthways, 
and two are dyed green and two black. One of each colour is then 
taken and made into a sheet, giving two sheets, of which one is wrapped 
round the head and the other round the waist. Some ten or fifteen small 
bells are then strung on a cotton thread, which is also tied rOiind the 

1 I’ut in Siftlkot and Babawalpur the hasli or hama'il becomea tbo property 
of the boy*f wife when be marries. In Hissdr the Bale-proceeds are Bometimes spent 
in sweets, which are distributed amoug the brotherhood, la Kapurthala the necklets are 
sometimes seut to the shrine to which the vow was made, and sometimes they are divided 
among the osar kinsmen of the child’s mother. 

* Daaaundht lit, a tithe, also a votive offering made at the ago of ten ; see P. L iotion* 
aryt si«& ooes daswandh. Sometimes a rupee is simply put by each year till the child is 
ten, 

* Badhawa ’»lii increase, growing. But in P. Dictionary it is said to mean the 
ornament put on a child’s neck in fulfilment of a vow. 

^ In Sidlkot this custom is modified : only children whose brothers and sisters have 
died, or whose parents are old, are treated thus*— half the head being shaved, and the other 
half left, iu order that the Angel of Death may pass them by as too ugly. This is eqnlva* 
Uni to giving an opprobrious name to the child. 
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waist. The boy goes barefoot, but his papri is adorned with feathers.^ 
On the tenth day of Hasan’s martyrdom, rice and milk are oooked and 
distributed among Muhammadan households. 

Jhan4 --In contrast to the religious rite of aqiqj is that called the 
jiand) wbicK% done either in accordance with an express vow, or which 
iuay be regarded as the fulfilment of a tacit vow. In Hissdr the rite is 
said to be extinct, but other accounts appear to contradict this. ^ 

The jhand is 6ot:dmonly observed within the cUikiy or forty days 
from the birth, but it may be deferred till a much later age. In Kapur- 
thala the aqiqa is called utama^ but in Maler Kotla, if the aqiqa 

is not performed, the jhan4» a lock of hair is left on the head and 
cut off generally at shrine of Shaikh Sadr Jah^,n, a vow being made 
that it will be done if the child live a certain time, genera^Jly twelve 
years. 

^he jhand rite is not confined to boys, but is observed in the case of 
girls also — the only difference being that the barber’s fee is diminished 
by half in the latter case. 

In Kfingra the hair is mixed with flour, - ba ked into a loaf, and 
thrown over running water ; but as a rule the hair is weighed and its 
weight in silver given to the barber In Lahore, however, great impor* 
tanoe is attached to the jhand or first tonsure. It is generally removed on 
the fortieth day after the thila observance is over, but some people do 
this on the aqiqa day. In either case the hair is scrupulously preserved, 
and sometimes placed in a. silver amulet or always carried about with one. 
The hair is deemed sacred, and kept by one on commencing any new work. 
Women believe that no evil Influence can prevail over one who has 
it near her. But some people tic the hair to the child’s bed. The 
barber is paid from rupees one to five, and other menials get dues from 
the mother’s mother. Jhand y too, is very often performed on the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first or fortieth day, and silver equal to 
the weight of the hair is given away in charity, tho hair being then 
buried in the ground. But if a vow has been made the rite is carried 
out in fulfilment of that vow, and the jhand^ or a lock of the hair, 
removed at the specified shrine. There, too, a lie-goat is sacrificed, 
and some people even sacrifice a he-goat every year until the child 
attains the age of twelve or twenty-one. Besides which bracelets are 
put on the child until he is twelve. 

Among the Chibh Rajputs of Gujr^t the first tonsure must be 
performed within seven years at the shrine of the martyr Sh^di, 
ancestor of tho tribe, and until it is done the mother must abstain 
from meat. If the hair is cut a lock must be left. This lock is called 
Bfibd Shahid. At the shrine a goat is sacrificed, the mother eats the 
liver, and the rest is given away as alms. 

In Shahpur the is observed on the seventh, eighth or ninth 

day, a churi of bread, ghi and being distributed among relatives 

1 If the boy be a Sbia bis remaining garments will be black ; if a Sunni, green, 

* Vows appear to be made at the shrine of Dana Sber of Bbanna to put the Jhan4 
there at a specified age but this seems to be regarded as part of the aqiqa. 
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or friends. Bttt a look of hair called lif is kept and MmoTsd some 
^iMUPs lutor at a Pit^b shriiiB j but th6 obsorvatioB is not coinmoD* 

In Biwalpindl the jAantf is removed between the seventh and 
twelfth days; ihe sisteir or father^s sister holds the child in her lap 
and catches the hair. TPhe Ghebas keep three looks or tufts of hair — 
called iueii hodi - which remain until the child is circumcised. 

In Rdwalpindt, when a child has been shaved on the seventh day, 
a lock of hair is left^' to be rtooved at the shrine of a saint at the 
tiihe fixed in the vow. Othef people, in accordance with a vow, place 
a kan$li on the child^s neck and sell it at the end of the seventh year, 
oflEering the money to the shrine. Other but sin^ilar voavs are made, 
and in fulfilling them the parents put on tie clothes, fast, and feed 
th« poor with the food specified in their vows. 

if When the child is about five or six months 
old its mother^B mother sends some marunde^^ and these are distributed 
in the family. The marunie are balls made of wheat or parched rice 
mixed with sweets, or else of mo:i ehur ke laddu mung hi mixed 
with syrup, together with poppy seed or boiled wheat. The balls are 
made by closing the fist [mutihi ke band karne se)^ and are sent 
because at this age the child begins to open and close its fists. 


Section 5.— Hindu betrothal observances. 

Sha%trie idea$ on betrothal. 

A Hindu friend^ has furnished me with following account of 
orthodox Shastrlc ideas on the subject of betrothal, and I prefix it to 
my notes on ^ Hindu Bethrothal Observances in the Punjab/ as it 
contains many points of interest. 

The relatives who can give a binding promise of betrothal are 
the father, paternal grandfather, brother, a sakulga,^ and lastly the 
mother. But if any one of these disregard the prikraU or hUlaekar 
(family custom)' he loses his or her privilege and it devolves on the next 
in order. E.g, if the father is inclined to sell his daughter, the right to 
betroth devolves on the grandfather, and so oq. 

Betrothal being governed by various considerations, it is no hard- 
ship on a boy or girl to betroth them in infancy. The guardian of the 
girl should not only see the boy's body, but have regard to his conduct, 
family means, education and repute. He should choose one whose age 
is double that of the girl, but not treble her age or more. The boy 
should be sound in body and in mind, and his family should be free from 
hereditary disease. He should not live too far away, be constantly 

' JO^runia or murun4a, a ball of parched sugar mixed with crude sugar, sometimes 
of a luge sixe ; JP. Dictionary, pp. 781, 777, 779. 

• Pandit Shib Ram Das, a Brahman of the GanghAr section (Bashist gotra) of 
Bun jahi statue, whose family was originally settled in the Jhang District, , 

* The cakulyd, i,e, one of the same kul or family. 
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•nartted in war, or an asoetio, and, apart from these «neml ooneiderar 
tiowi; he should have the following particularized qualiBcations 

Broad or deep should be bis chest, face and forehead, hismavel, 
voice and saiga (inherent power). .. 

Short hie throat, back, male organ and legh. 

Fine {sukhsham) his hair, nails, teeth, flesh and the joints of his 
fingers. ■ 

Long the distances between his eyebrows and his breasts, hia« 
arms, his nostrils and his chin. 

Rod should be hie palate and tongue, the soles of his feet and the 
palms of hia hands, and both the corners of each eye. 

Countless other points of palmistry have also to be considered. 
Thus, a boy with no lines, or too many, in his hand will be poor and 
shortlived. Lastly horoscopes have to be consulted, and it is important 
that neither party should have been born in the mangal ras, or house 
of Mars, because, if so, his or her mate is doomed to an early death. 

On the other hand the eirl should be atpinda, t e. not related to 
the boy within the following degrees, thus : — 

She should not be of the same gotra as the boy. (The got of the 
maternal grandfather is also sometimes avoided.) 

She should be a virgin, beautiful, young and free from disease. She 
should also have a brother, for otherwise, acconling to the marriage con- 
tract, her first-born son would have to be given to her father, in order 
that he might become his maternal grandfather's heir. Various other 
qualifications are prescribed ; health, good repute, a swan like gait, fine 
teeth and hair, delicate limbs and soft red-soled feet without prominent 
joints. Her fingers and toes should be separated, and the palm of her hand 
shaped,, like a lotus for luck. Her shape should be fish like, and on 
the soles of her feet there should be the marks of a goad and barley corns. 
Her knees should be round, her legs free from hair, her forehead broad 
and prominent, ihe navel deep, with three deep wrinkles in the abdo- 
men, the nipi>les round and hard, the throat like a lion's, the lips as 
red as a trinka fruit, the voice soft, like a cuckoo's, the nostrils evenly 
matched, and the eye like a lotus. Lastly, her little toes should not 
touch the ground lest she become a widow; the second toe should 
not project beyond the big toe lest her character be lost, and her legs 
should not be long and tbir, for that, too, is an omen of widowhood. 
Hair on the legs presages misfortune, and a prominent abdomen last- 
ing sickness and sterility Her eyes should not bp a reddish brown, 
nor like those of a cat, for the latter denote easy virtue. Hair on the 
nipples will bring misfortune on her husband. Dry hair and everted 
lips show a quarrelsome temper, and so on. ‘ 

’ Some of the Puhin vem» deicriptive of good look* popular fn Knrram rno * 

Jfi’a mein o li dnlla ehhi paedr thee pulune 

Narai molli sarinda zUfUrina 

Nin mein o Udalla dinggdrddn mirmdna 
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ShaBtrIc law clasBifies women into four jg^roups ; Pa^mani^ Chitarni^ 
Sankhani and Hastni, 

s^hen all these points have been investigated and the betrothal 
decided on^ an auspicious day is fixed for its oelebration, which should 
not take pl^e in the month of Poh, ifdtik or Chet, when Venus and 
Jupiter are on the wane, during tjbe skrdrlhas, annual or general, AwiUk 
(intercalated month), or the anatr&y when Venus and Jupiter are in the 
same td^y and so onl Supdays, Tuesdaye and Saturdays are also to be 
avoided. 

Betrothal was generally observed during the following Nahhatra9 
(asterisms) ; 

rPhalgani. . 

Uirfin and ParhAn< Khdrin. 

CShadarpadAn. 

Also in Rohni, Kritkdn, Mrigshdr, Maghhan, Hust, Swdti, Utradhan, 
Kutdn and Reota. 

On the day appointed for the rite the boy's party go to the girPs 
house and botli parties are there seated, while Brahmans recite the 
manglia-charan or benedictory prayers, and Shri Ganeshji is worshipped 

Zi phart jctn hum fhKa mania hd laghrnna 

Chhoh wishtillai chhoh naraihu faryaM’na 

Khudai thhi mlhrban jorawi thlia siiraidna 

Thha ndrai gdfM maldchho nd pasiaithhi 

Thha sarhai ehhnndi laalo pa shhawn sari thhi 

Samandai jdna ta naisiargi sari thhi 

Khudai mihrbdn thhi Jorawi ihha aur.^tiina 

Thha hhhumnri i^tnrqo si ajab thhithhan thhi 

Thha ding gardan hhoi zeir mer ta maziigar thhi 

Thha may anon urho muhhh hi isfir safar thhi 

Bakhhtawar thhi ehhi hhhuri shhiindi sardm 

Nin mein ehhi pdm okro ding gardan masalai kee 

Ding narai poza pa muhhh hi tajalla hai 

KawuV' yanh hahhfawar thha stanni pa hhwali hi 

Shirin at ah thhi mnr shd ta dir oku hhumda 

Mahomed Ali Khan da%r gunahgdr ihhi hila ndldri hddima 

Paroonpa lyar talo o hdalla nazinua 

Bala tar iinga thha showdo wawro na ispina 

Maulah thha muhhi rashha ehha pair armanddna. 

The oompleKlon ahould be fair, the face aad brow broad, the chin round, the nose 
thin and aqailino, the eyes black, and (one regrets to say) InstfuL The hair, eyebrows 
and eyelashes should all be long and black, the teeth white and the lips reds the 
charms of rosy cheeks are enhanced by a black or a green mole ; the neck should be 
ong, the Briers tapering and the waist slim. 
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in a brass dish {^hdl) ; rice is thrown on Ganeshji and the boy's party, 
and sometimes red-coloured water is also sprinkled over th^* The 
©•irl's guardian then announces that the girl, daughter of so-lmd-so^ is 
betrothed to the son of so-and-sQ» ^his is called the wdhddn, i.e, * the 

or gift by word of mouth,' -and is the essence of the betrothal 
contract. It is now irrevoc^blejJ * and there is a yery strong feeling 
against breaking it. ' ^ - 

When once the promise bas. passed tbe lips of %he girl’s fatherj it 
can only be withdrawn for gifave causes. A Sanskrit adage says 
Sakrit pradiyate kanya^ ‘a girl is given "*bTifc once.' ^ Formerly, in 
respectable families, a betrothed girl whose fianed had died could not 
be married, and if such a marriage .occurred it brought social discredit 
on the family, A Mirotra Khatri family in Midtdn is still looked 
down upon because it once contracted a marriage of this kind* 

Then a ianeo^ or sacred thread, fruit, flowers and some clothes are 
given to the boy by the girl's brother or Brahmans. The girl’s Brahman 
applies the tilak to the boy and his kinsmen. The boy's parents and 
kinsmen make gifts to Brahmans and distribute money among them, 
an observance called ndvodn (lit, name). 

The boy is next taken to his father's house when a morsel of bread, 
butter, sugar and hhichti ^ is given him. This rite is called Grdhin 
de^a (or gift of a morsel of bread). The females also distribute 
hhiehfi to the brotherlioodi who, in return, give them presents. Till 
far into the night, songs are sting by the women. 

Betrothal thus effected creates a kind of relationship, so that if one 
of the parties to it dies, the other is counted impure for three days. 

In some families gvr and a rupee, five pieces of turmeric, some 
siipdri (betel -nut), rice and fruit are thrown into the laps of the boy's 
party at the betrothal. 

Taking money for a girl is strictly forbidden by the Sh&trds, and 
one who takes it goes to hell. 

A proverb says ; — 

Kanjar te Q^asdiy chit ndl chM wafdi — meaning that lowcaste 
men are divided into ($) Kanjars who prostitute their girls ; (««) 
butchers, who kill them ; and {in) those who exchange their persons. 

Modern Hindu obsewancea. 

Amongst the Hindus betrothal is a contract, and is, as a rule, an 
indispensable prelimina^ to the marriage of a girl, though a woman 
once married cannot again be betrothed according to the ceremonies of 
a first betrothal. 2 

Betrothals are of three kinds 

(#) dharm ^ or pun, in which the girl is given by her parents as a 
quasi-religious offering to her future husband. 

^ This IB the custom ia the Jhang District. 

“ Pttnjah CHstcmarg Law^ ii, p. 118 . 

» I>harm di paekdr lu parts of the South-West Punjab. 
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(it) %atta ^ (exchange) i in which two or more families ex- 

change brides. 

(fVi][ fakke or tak^idn di pacjtdr^ in parts of the south-west 
Fun jdbj in which a brid^price is more or less openly paid. ^ 

(f) The dham or ritual form of betrothalis a religious rite. In it 
the initiative is almost invariably taken .by the girPs parents.® 

Thus in Gurgfidh her father sends, his family barber and priest to 
search for a suitable boy. When th^ have found one they return, 
and, if horoscopes are kept, compare those of the pair to see if they are 
in accord. If the girPs father approves of the‘ match he sends the two 
delegates again to the boy^s house with the signs of betrothal called 
tikd or Bihka.^ If the boy^s father approves .of the match/ he calls 
bis kindred together and in their presence the delegates® place the tokens 
in the boy's lap, and some sweets into his mouth, simulaneously pro- 
claiming the girl's name. The girPs barber or priest also makes a mark 
[ttka) on the boy's forehead with his thumb. During the ceremony the 
boy is seated on a wooden plank {chauki or patri) sli^tly raised off the 
ground, on which, after it has been swept and smeared with cow-dung, 
a square {ehauk) has been traced with flour. 

The signs of betrothal vary, but in the South-East Punjab there is 
almost always a rupee, often a cocoanut and sometimes clothes. 

Elsewhere in the Province the cocoanut is replaced by dates, usually 
five^in number, but often two or seven ; thus in Gurdaspur the girFs 
father sends seven nuts {chhowdra)^ one or more rupees and some clothes 
as a sha^dn or conventional gift to the boy. These are made over to 
him by the Idgi (a priest, a barber, or bard) at his parents' house in 

. ^ Watti di pachdr in parts of tho South-West. 

* Such a betrothal (or the price paid for it) is said to bo called dambah in Ludhiana. 
Tun betrothal is confined to the higher castes, and instances rarely occur among them of the 
initiative being taken by the boy’s people. Indeed, the instances noted are all from the 
Western Punjab, where the Hindu element holds a subordinate place under the Muham- 
madan tribes. Thus in Shahpur, among most of the Khatrfs and Aroras, the boy’s father 
takes the first step, but among tho Khokharain, or upper class Kbatris, the girl’s father 
does so (xv, pp. 22-8). In Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, on the Indus, the boy’s 

father always appears to take the initiative (xx,*pp. 14.-15; xvi, pp. 2 8), but this is not the 
case in Peshawar (xvii, p. 28). 

* Iji Hindi a betrothal is called sagdi, in Punjabi mangewa or mayignit from mangnd 
'to beg in marriage’. Kufmai is a term widely used, especially in the Punjab. In 
Muzaft'argafh (South-West Punjab) pachdr is the term used by Hindus. Ropnd is also ' 
used in the £astem Punjab for betrothal, but it literally means the present (of seven dried 
dates etc.) sent by the girl’s father to the prospective bridegroom. 

♦ Also called (in Sirsa). The use of the teim t^ka in Punjabi) in this 

sense is unusual and apparently confined to tho South-eastern Punjab Thus in Hinsi the 
girl’s father sends a barber with a rupee to the boy’s house, and the barber gives this rupee 
(which is called (tka) to the boy. In Jhelum fikd is used as equivalent to tilak, 

8 No public inquiry is made about the girl, hut the women find out among themselves. 

• Called negi as entitled to neg or Hk, t.e . dues, in the South-East Punjab. Bi t a 
commoner term is Idgi, i e. one entitled to lag, dues. 

9 ^ mark Is more correctly and usually called iilak. It is usually made on the 
bw B forehead by the girl’s Brahman with turmeric and rice. Occasionally her barber 
affixes it. In Jhelnm it is afihmd during the reception of the ihugun. 
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the presenoe of his kinsmetij and in return he sends the girl a thagAn of 
ornaments and clothes.^ 

In the Western Punjab the rite is quite as distinctirelj religions. 
Thus in Muzaffargarh, altbongh the boy’s father and kinsmen tame &e 
initiative and go empty-handed to the girl’s house, ^ they are there met 
by her father or guardian with his kinsmen and presented with guT, fruits 
or clothes, and the Brahman, if present, performs the worship of Ganesh 
and recites the -The/sr and fruits' are taken to the boy’s 

house and there distributed. *, ' ■ 

j* • . '■ 

This rite is held on an aaspicious day and must be solemnized al the 
girl^s father^s shop or^ pleasure-house, but not at the house where his 
women-kind live,^ and after it the boy^s father is called putreta and the 
girl's the relationship called sain or sent henceforth existing 

between them. This relationship prevents their visiting each other or 
even eating together, while the future son-in-law (jawdtra) may not 
even speak to his father-in-law {soTtra ) . 

Thus betrothal in the South-West Punjab is a solemn rite and the tie 
it creates is irrevocable, so much so that it can only be annulled owing to 
impotence or incurable disease, and even when the boy or girl is thought 
to be dying the tie between the pair is solemnly cancelled by the follow- 
ing riti : — 

III MuzafEargarh, where the rite is called pdni pildwan {ue. giving 
water to drink) , the boy is called to the girl's death-bed and made to 
stand by her pillow and drink some water. The girl also diinks, and 
then the boy says, ^ Thou art my sister/ This, of course, dissolves "the 
betrothal, but it is understood that if the patient recover the tie will 
hold good. In the event of the boy^s not arriving till she is dead the 
girl's body is not burnt until he has looked upon her face, or if the body 
has to be burnt before his arrival some cotton is smeared with blood 
from her forehead and thrown into his house. Every effort is however 
made to prevent the cotton being thus thro wn into the house and a 
watch is kept over it, the belief being that, if the cotton is thrown in, it 
will bring roin upon the dwelling- After four days the blood-stained 
cotton cannot be thrown in and the house is safe. 

In the adjacent State of BahSwalpur a very similar ceremony called 
maths lag divan Is performed to cancel the betrothal. Thus, if the girl be 
at the point of death the boy goes to her and standing by her death-bed 
gives her some sweets, saying, hdn kdki miihdi ghin^ ^ dear sister, 
take this sweetmeat,' and she must reply lid bhirawdg^ hxoihQv, 
it me/ 

' P.C,L,, xii, p. 3. 

• They jay they have come to arrange for the paohdr (betrothal) of so-and-eo 
chandM^i (notable’s) son. The reply is that the girrs father will consider the proposal 
(wiohdr karnd), and it appears to he etiquette for him to promise a reply in a week or a 
fortnight’s time, when the boy’s people again approach him. 

a P.aX., XX, p. IB. 

* In Jhang there is a survival of this rite, a girl being shown her betiotbed’s bier, if 
the latter die before their wedding ; or she breaks a clod of earth at his door or behind Ui 
Iner, and, having washed her clothes, returns home, 
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Tlut camels betrothali but if the sick child recover aud the 
parents of the cou]^le agree to the renewal of the contract the betrothal 
ceremonies are again performed by the parties 

The mMe lagd^enn must be done at the house of the sick child, but 
heis or her parents if their utmost to prevent it as it brings osdamity 
upon their family. If they knowingly permit it no other Kirdr will 
contract an alliampe with t^m* Consequently guards are posted at the 
door of the sick cbild\ house to keep out the' intruder who makes every 
effort to get in. B^h jides resort to violence, so much so that sticks 
are sometimes used and serious affrays ensue. Disguise is even some- 
times resorted to in order to obtain access to the sick child ; for instance, 
the garb of a sweeper etc., but if this too fail it is sufficient for the 
betrothed to strike his or her forehead against the wall of the sick child^s 
house. This knocking the wall, which is termed Sawan, must be per- 
formed within four days from the sick child^s death, after which it is 
of no avail. If a child fails to perform the matke lagdwan or sawan he 
or shb cannot secure a second betrothal, being regarded as ill-starred, 
but if the ceremony be duly performed he or she is considered purified, 
and can readily contract a second betrothal.^ 

(n) Betrothal by change is further divisible into three or more 
varieties, viz . : (i) amho samhand or simple exchange ; (ii) treahanj or 
threefold barter ^ ; (iii) cholhani or fourfold, and so on, in Muzaffar- 
garh.® In all these the parties concerned meet at one place by appoint- 
ment, and enter into the contract of giving the girls, one to the otheiy 
after which each girl^s guardian gives gnr or fruits to the guardian of 
the boy to whom his girl is betrothed. Then the Brahman, if present, 
performs worship of Ganesh and recites the gotrachdr. The gut or 
fruits are taken home and distributed. 

In Jhang exchange betrothal is called anio samne, a term which in 
Mult4n is applied to direct, as opposed to tarain vatni or indirect ex- 
change. In liudhiAna betrothal by exchange is called hatdrh. 

In Ludhi&na exchange marriage [batte kd bigdh) sometimes takes 
the form called hddhe kd hi^dh in which a girl of, say, eighteen years of 
age is exchanged for one of five. In such a case, a kind of disparity 
fine {hddhd) has to be paid to the party giving the adult girl. 

Among the Gaddis of Chamba, marriage by exchange is called hola^ 
and the first of the rites observed resembles those described below in a 
dharma-puna betrothal. But when all the boy^s people go to complete 
the alliance, a grindstone, pestle and si I (mortar) with three or five 
lumps of supdri bihan^ and rolidn^ are placed before them, and* the 
parohit taking the supdri etc. in the fold of his garment pats them in 
the mortar, receiving a fee of four annas from the boy^s father before 
grinding them. Ha then mentions the names of the betrothed pair, and 
pounds up the spices. Then the supdri etc. is put in a dish with the 
gut broken into small pieces, and distributed among the guests, the boy'*s 

' ^ The maths lagdwan is also observed in the villages of the MuMn District. 

^ In which three betrothals are arranged in connection with one another. 

» XX, p. 16 , 
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&ther first taking a pieoe. The elder members of bride^s family do 
not take any^ as that would be contrary to etiquette. Then the boy’s 
father puts one rupee four annas in the dish, and from this silver 
the girl’s parents have an ornament made for her. She also {H'esente 
herself before the boy’s father, and he gives W a rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony resembles that observed in a ATiMwa-puna betrothal, but 
the coins put in the vessel come out of the boy’s father’s pocket. The 
whole rite is repeated in the other family’s ij^ouse, but not necessarily on 
the same day. Tuesday, Piaday or Saturday ia, an unlucky day for 
these observances. 

> 

(iii) In betrothal by purohaee the essential difference is that the 
initative is taken bjr the boy^s people, who go to the girPs house and 
there make the bargain. Then the girPs parents send their (or 
more usually one man, the ndi) to the boy's house where the ordinary 
rites are gone through. ^ 

In the north-eastern (Himalayan) corner of the Punjab, the ini- 
tiative is usually taken by the boy^s people. After certain preliminary 
negotiations, they go to the girPs bouse with their priest (paroUt) to 
perform the rites. In a dharma^puiia betrothal the girPs father gives 
the some dnhh grass, with at least four copper coins, which are 

to be handed over to the boy^s father in token that he accepts the alii* 
ance. All remain the night at the hride^s house, and after a meal, her 
father gives eight copper coins to the boy's father These he puts in 
his dish as a perquisite for the man who cleans it. * 

In Kulu, among the higher castes, the parohit fixes a day for the 
rite and is then sent with one or two men, with a present of clothes, 
ornaments, and money to the bride's house. There he makes the girl 
Vvorship Ganesh, and she is then dressed in the clothes, and guT is dis- 
tributed among the villagers or neighbours. In return her parents send 
a sacred thread and a betel-nut for the bridegroom, in whose village also 
gut is distributed on ihe paroHt^^ return. 

Among the Kanets, the local god fixes the auspicious day for the 
rite, and on that day, the boy's father or brother with two companions, 
takes the clothes and ornaments to the bride's house. She puts them on 
and^wr is tbon distributed without any worship of Ganesh. The lowei’ 
classes have the same rites, hut among them the boy also goes to his 
father-ih-law's house at the betrothal. 

When the initiative is not taken by the girl's father, it is fairly 
safe to assume that the parties are of low status or caste, and that the 
contract was not pun. Thus in Sidlkot, among the Chuhris, the boy's 
father goes to the girVs house with a female kinsman, and is then feast- 
ed, giving her father two rupees. Next the visitors are given an ordin- 
ary meal, and the girl's father gets another rupee. After this a blanket 

' P.C.L., V (Ludhi&xm), p. 43. Batin Muzaffargaph Ganesh is not apparently wor- 
shipped in faJcIce betrothals, xx, p. 16. 

* The above are thecastoins in rogue among the Qadlis of Ohamba,but in the Chardh 
sub-divlaion of that State the custom is for the boy’s father or brotl^er to place eight copper 
coins or ai mach as a rupee in the dish from which he has eaten. This is caUedy*t»f^, and 
the act 7 uih ^dlnd, Oa the following day the betrothal contract is 
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it spread on tie ground, and the girFs father, in the presence of his kin, 
brings a flat dish into which the boy^s father puts the betrothal money, 
which varies in amount but is always considerable, sometimes amounting 
to fifty rupees.* 

Briefly, the essentials o£ a valid contract of betrothal are the public 
acceptance of the match, feasting and the exchange of gifts, the religious 
rites, if any are observed, being of secondary importance, even indeed if 
these are necessary to the validity of the contract. 

It may be said generally that a contract of betrothal is irrevocable, 
except for certain definite causes, or in cases when it has become impos- 
sible of fulfilment. ICven when its literal fulfilment is impossible owing 
to the death of the boy, there is a widespread feeling that an implied 
contract subsists tc marry the girl to another member of his family. 
Instances of this custom are found in the Gujars, Rors and Jats of 
Kaithal,^ the tn'ben of Sirsa,^ and in the Shdhpur District, where the 
general feeling is that the girl is a valuable piece of property, and that 
betrothal is a contract to transfer her ownership to the boy’s family, 
when she reaches a marriageable age, but the boy^s death cancels the 
contract.^ It would appear that the castes or tribes which allow widow 
re -marriage have a strong feeling that the betrothal duly effected give? 
the boy’s family a claim on the girl’s hand, so that, in the event of her 
original fiance’s death, she may be married to another boy of the 
family. In Jbelura, on the other hand, the contract is revocable unless 
the formality observed be the which is to all intents a marriage,^ 

Thus the advantages of the contract are all on the boy’s side, in 
having secured a valuable chattel, little is thought of the girFs claim 
on the boy, only very exceptional circumstances would make the boy's 
family refuse to find another match for. her in the event of his death. 
If the girl die the contract is void, her family having contracted to 
transfer a specific article, to wit a particular girl to the boy's family, 
and as that article no longer exists the bargain cannot be fulfilled, and 
her family has no claim to marry another of its girls to the boy. 

The causes which justify a refusal to carry out a contract of 
betrothal are mainly physical (6*.y,, leprosy, impotence?, blindness, or 
mortal disease in either party). Immorality on the part of the girl is 
generally also a valid cause. As a rule immorality on the boy's part is 
not recognized as a cause for refusal to carry out the contract, and, 
Breaking generally, the contract is considered much more binding on the 
girl’s relatives than on those of the boy, so much so that among the Jdfs 
of Lahore this principle is pushed to an extreme, and it is alleged that 
the boy can break off his betrothal at pleasure, whereas a girl cannot.® 

A betrothal is also said to be revocable on other grounds, e.y. on 
the discovery that the parties are within the prohibited degrees of re- 

^ P.C.L., xiv, p. 6. 

* P,C,L,t loo, eit, 

» P.C.L,, iv. pp. 89-94; c/., ii (Gurgdon), pp. 116-119, 

* P.O.Zi., pp. 24-6, 

» P.C.X.,xix, p. 18, 

* P,C,lf,, xiii, p. 4, 
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lationship,^ or that they belong to different tribes,® and apostasy would 
also justify its revocation.® 

As a rale, among Hindds^ priority of betrothal gives the girl a 
social, though hardly a legal, claim to be married first, {*e. to be married 
before the fianc^ takes another wife. The reason is that in a Hindu 
household the first married wife occupies a more or less privileged posi^ 
tion.^ 

T/te ages ofhetrothaL 

The age at which betrothal may be effected is not fixed, and it 
varies among different tribes and in different localities, so that it is 
impossible to generalize regarding it. Thus in Kaithal the Kdjputs 
assert that betrothal cannot take place before the age of ten, and girls 
are certainly betrothed at a much later age among Bdjputs than among 
other ^and lower) tribes, so much so that it is common to defer a Edj- 
put girPs betrothal till she is fifteen or even twenty.® In Ambala, the 
Gujars of Rupar put the lowest age of betrothal at five weeks ; many 
tribSes ])atting the maximum age at forty years/ but it is not usual 
below five. Similarly in Gurdaspur,*^ Sidlkot/ Shahpur, Jhelum, ^era 
Ghdzi Khan, and Muzaffargarh there is no restriction as to age, but the 
actual customs differ greatly according to circumstances. Thus there 
is a tendency to defer betrothal among the higher castes to a somewhat 
later age than is usual among the middle castes ; e.g. in Lahore, 
betroth from four to six; and Rajputs from twelve to fourteen,® in 
Shahpur, Hindus betroth from eight to twelve, and in Jbelum, before 
ten.^ ® Generally speaking in the Western Punjab girls are betrothed at 
a very early age, much earlier than is customary among the Muham- 
madans, but boys are often not betrothed till puberty or later. The 
feeling that it is a disgrace to have a grown-up daughter unmarried is 
very strong among Hindus. Throughout the Punjab pre-natal betro- 
thal is unusual, but not unknown. 

Some olservances subsequent to betrothal. 

These are purely social and of little importance, In Hansi the 
boy^s father sends sweets etc. for the girl on festivals. These she 
returns with some money. Later the boy^s father sends her ornaments— 
called buha. These, too, are returned with some cash, oil and clothes 
added, only three or four ordinary trinkets being retained. 

‘ P.C.Z/., X, p. 4* 

* P.C.X., viii, p. 8 5 X, p, 4. 

» P,C.L,t X, p. 4 ; xii, p. 4 ; xir, p. 6 ; xix, p. 18 ; xx, p, 16. 

* Whereas among Muhammadans the four wives are, in the eye of the law at loast 

absolutely equal. * 

® P,0,L., viii, p. 2. 

® P.C,L„ X., p. 6. 

’ P.C.Z,, xix, p. 8. 

* P,C,L.t xiv, p. 8. ^ 

® P.C,Z„ xiii, p. 3,. 

P.C.Z., XV, p. aO j xix (P), p, 17. 



In Mult&n and Muza^rgarli^ there is a similar custom called mhka^ 
which consists in the eltchanging presents of sweets at festivals. 
Clothes and toys are also sent. These presents, too, are sometimes re- 
turned by the girPs people. This custom is spreading, it ns said, into 
Sirmur.^ 

MuzafEargafh also appears to have some distinctive local customs 
in the mg or wat walawai^ which consists in the girl^s father sending 
the boy^s a request for ^&g (vegetables). 

The request is complied with and fruit of any hind in season sent. 
After this the fathers may have dealings with each other — a thing 
wholly forbidden to them before this obsor\rance. After it too comes 
the waif Bakhj in which the girFs father sends the boy^s fresh fruit or 
green stufE. In both cases the fruit etc. is distributed among relatives ^ 
and neighbours. 

In Multdn the betrotheds^ fathers do not even salute each other 
when they meet, after the betrothal has once been effected, until the 
’Rdm sat observance has been duly performed. For this a lucky day 
is chosen, and then the gIrFs father with some of his kinsmen takes 
some sweets and Re. l-i-O, Rs. 3 or Rs. 5 in cash to the boy^s home, 
where he finds the latter^s kinsmen also assembled. He presents the 
boy^s father with the sweets etc. and salutes him, saying ^ Rfim R&m ^ 
'(the usual Hindu greeting). After this the two fathers may salute each 
other if they meet. 

In Jhang some time after the betrothal an observance called piridai 
is in vogue. The boy^s kinsmen with some of his kinswomen visit the 
girFs home where they receive sweetstiffiE or a rupee each, and the women 
of the hoy^s party are seated on a 

^ Very slmUar to the auhha observance, yet distinct from the observance called guf 
in MultAn. It consists in sending gur (jaggery), fruit and vegetables with two rupees 
(Bah^walpur coinage, which is cheaper) to the boy's father, * some time after the betrothal 
has been completed.' 

■ Betrothal among Hindds in large towns is arranged by the womenfolk, the mother, 
grandmother or some other relative of the boy visiting the girl's mother till she gives her 
consent or refusal. Betrothal is formally announced by the girl's parents sending a lump of 
guf with a rupee to the boy's. In well-to-do families this ceremony, which is called 
shagiin, 18 to 25 rupees with 100 kuzds (sugarcandy) are sent. In the case of a mdju 
(a widower) of good social status and well-to«do the amount often rises to Rs. 500 or even 
Rs. 1000. 

After the betrothal comes the pair pdnd (to put in one's feet) ceremony. At this the 
girl's people send as many as 61 trays of lad4^, luM and other sweets to the boy^s parents, 
followed on the sami day by a formal visit paid by the women of the boy's family (neigh- 
bours and friends ard also invited, but no males) to the girl's. Tliese ladies are served with 
light refreshments and among well-to-do families the boy's kinswomen get a cup of milk 
with a riipee each. The boy's motlier takes the girl in lier lap and a aarwdrna of Re. 1-4-0 
is done.' When the boy's party have loft, the girl's in turn goto his bouse, where the 
^ girl's mother takes the boy in her lap and gives him a mohar or #^iidf mohar. One rupee 
each is given to all the other relatives of the boy, but his j^ther apd grandfather get a 
whole or half a mohar according to the status of the family. The girl's party are not 
SiBWed with refreshments. The boy’s parents then celebrate the hha^f. In the case of a 
mditl there is no pair strictly speaking, nor is there in that of a oavdean (second 
wife when the first is still alive). In the latter case as much secred^ is is possible is observ- 
ed by the boy’s people. 
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Section 6. — Hindu maeeiagb osaraiVANOBe. 

Among Hindus marriage' is of two kinis, regular and irregular* 
The former is a sacrament and in theory indissoluble, so that formal 

A few days before the wedding on an auspicious day the dhang and miM oeremouy 
is observed. On thin occasion too the glrrs people send 51 trays of laddu Sit, with 
big chdit fall of dahi (whey) to the boy^s bouse. No females accompany these trays> only 
males doing so. They are met in an open space by the men of the boy's party, assembled 
there for the purpose, The m«7m (— to meet) is now performed, the girl's party standing 
on one side and the boy's on the other. To begin with the girl's people present money to 
the boy’s through their parohit commencing with Us. 3 and rising by odd numbers, 6, 7 
to Bs. 17. 'ihen the girl's people present jewellery and this is followed by the aaldmi, which 
Involves the gift of a rupee by the girl's relatives to each of the boy's. At the milni the 
kinsmen formally meet one another, and the boy his father-in-law to be. On the wedding 
nioht the girl's peo{ le send a mare to the boy's house to fetch him. After the necessary 
piija in his honse, he dons a muhaf and then he and his aarbdla (a boy under 10 years 
of age and closely i elated to the bridegroom) don clothes sf.ecially prescribed and march out 
of the Imuse after the tamhol has been taken. The boy carries a sword in Lis hand. The 
boy tlien mounts the mare with the aarbdla behind him. The mare is fed on The 
boy's sister then holds the reins of the mare and refuses to release these until she gets 
'Some mcney as wag phafdi {*» to catch the reins). She sings the following song ~ 

K'f kuchh dena vtrd wag pMfdt 

Kt huchh vifd ddl chardi, 

* Brother dear ! how much would you give me for catching the reins ? 

Dear brother, how much would you give me for feeding your mare on ddl V 

The boy and his aarbdla then ride off to the girl's home accompanied by a couple of 
friends and a servant. Ou dismounting at it he is beaten with thin sticks (t/?/ mdrwo) 
by little girls who sing 

Saa puchhdCf jawdi mera kehfa^ 

Jide hath gdnd air aehra. 

The mother-in-law asks x * who is my son-in-law P ' 

One with a gdnd round his wrist and a garland of flowers on his bead." 

This done the girl's relatives try to put a lahnghd (an old skirt) round the boy's neck, 
but he resists in every possible way, being helped in this by the friends who had accompanied 
him. If the girl's relatives succeed it is antic! paled that the boy will always remain 
obedient to the girl, otherwise it will bo the other way round. This over, the boy goes 
into the house marching under a sieve with a lamp in it which be knocks over with his 
sword. He is then accommodated in a room till the time for tlio ^ Idwdn comes. In this 
room be is surrounded by girls and other females of the bride's family, who jest with him 
getting him to bow down before .aii old shoe of the girl wrapped in red cloth which is 
represented to blui as a goddehs but the boy does not always submit to this as he has 
been warned by bis mother, sister &c. against such traps. When the time for tlie Idwdn 
draws nigh, ho goes to the bfdi, and Is seated on a khdrd turned upside down with the 
girl similarly seated alongside him. Here too a number of small girls behind him try to 
beat him witli tiny wooden boxes called d<Ji>^bidn mdrnd and annoys him with various tricks. 
He tries to snatch from them as many of the as he can. 

The wedding rite havitig been gone througU the khatpujnd is performed. In this the 
bride and bride^oom are seated on a bed with everything that forms a part of the dowry 
on it. The boy is asked by the bride's kinswomen to recite some chhanda and for these 
he Is paid a rupee each. 

The chhmda are ; — 

Ohhand pardge di jd{ chhand prdge keaar, 

Saa mtri Pdrbati, aauhra merd Parmeahar. 

After this the girl is taken to the ^oU, but before doing so the following song which 
moves every body to tears is sung : 

Lai challe bdbald lai ehalle wai, 

Main/dn doli pa hahdr bdbald lai challe wai. 

Bahh lai bdbald rahh lai wau 

Ma%n4a rahh hun dihdre ehdr 

Sun M bdbal tera ddtua. 

ITa? y ofdf hdra Mm. 


mx 
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divorce is not recognized. The latter is a civil as opposed to a religioae 
union and is often diseolnble in practice. Thus there are, as it were, 

Father dear ! they are taking me away I 

Father dear I the kahdra are taking me away in a ! 

Father dear, father dear ! Keep me with yon» do keep me with yon. 

Keep me a little longer ! 

Father dear I you can claim me no more I ^ 

I belong to some one else, your claim now it false " 

^en the bride has been seated iuthe 4oli often with a little girl beside her, ehe goes 
on crying. The 4oli is carried a few paces by her nearest relatives and then by the kahdra, 
the bridegroom going in f nt of it. 

A few days before tbe marriage singing parties are invited to their houses by the 
parents of the pair. They consist of females only and sing at night when they are served 
with light refreshments. The songs sung at the girFs house are called sohdg and those at 
the bo^s ghoridn , 

SohXo. 

Deadn da rdjd bdp Madid^ mahUn tdni md* ^ 

Paffi Ukhda vir chhadid. Madid sab pano&r, 

" I am leaving now my father, king of many a kiugdoai, and my mother, queen of 
many a palace ! 

I am leaving my dear brother who writes on paH ia. 1 am leaving the whole family.*^ 

GHOBfXy , 

Sif Ufa naurangia cMrd, kalg^ di a jab hahdr. 

Pair Ure makhmaH d( juU turnda pahh&a da bhdr. 

Thh LoHBf BESTIVAl. 

A month or so before the Lohri small boys and girls go from house to house begging 
for wood and cowdung cakes fvhich they collect till the Lohfi night when a big bon-fire 
is lit and the girls sing : • 

Soft aot^ wai lokafio aofi ai, 

BaJb deve Mohan Ldl taindn wau^i at, 

Ja wauti di vel wadhai si, 

&har bathidn nun aakhi hhdbi di si» 

Pd mdi pd kdje kuUe nun p4, 

Kdld huUd da dudin, tcridn jitoan majhi gdin , 

Mohmdi da kejd ddhfi phul pawd kajd, 

Ddhfi fari hari bhart, motidn ndl jafi hhari. 

The boys singf— 

8nt gohd, hhd khoyd. 

But lakaf, Jchd ahakar* 
laa O t laa khol bhdi khiaa, 

Hilna O / hilna, ai he Him. 

If yon cast oow-dnng cake yon will get khoya to oat. 

If yon throw wood yon will get sugar to eat. 

Brother dear 1 open your purse I 
We won't move till we get something 1 ” 

Sddimifi daa n< mdai hmapai. 

SddaeMha kha ni mdai lumofai. 

Give ns oor tnm I anntlmcl 

Batlap enr rati t annt fox P*' ^ 
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degrees of marriage^ with something like oorresponding degrees of 
legitimacy. 

Of the eight ancient (so called) forms of Hindu marriage traces 
still survive. Thus in Gurddspur it is said that the Brahmana form is 
still observed by Brahmans and Khatris, while among Jd^s marriage 
generally takes place according to the amra form, in which a pecuniary 
IS struck. ^ In BahAwalpur also the Brahm bidh in which the bride^s 
father so far from receiving a price for her gives her as much as he can 
afiEord is in vogue among the higher classes, while among the lower the 
aiuf bidh is practised. In the latter the gIrPs father receives a considera* 
tion, no doubt, but neither in Giirddspur nor in Bahawalpur does there 
appear to be any real difference in tue ritual oE these two kinds of 
marriage. Both are called btdh in Bahawalpur, and such dISereuces as 
exist are matters of caste, t.e social and not ritual. 

In the hills the names oE one or two of the old forms are said to be 
still in use Thus in Kulu marriage is said to be of three kinds ; 
(i) hedi hidh^ the ordinary Hindu forms ; [ii) ruti mandi, 4* or 5 men go 
from the bridegroom to the briJe^s house, dress her up, put a cap on 
her head, and then bring her home to the bridegroom; {Hi) Ganesh 
puja^ the form used by Brahmans, Khatris, Sun^rs (goldsmiths; etc. in 
marrying a Kanet girl. ^ But another account distinguishes the three 
forms as Brahm, gmdharb and g\arb%dh, and a third classities the usage 
in vogue thus 

{it) Ssh*^«sfa) } twioe born castes and Kanets. 

(e/f ) Gandharb, by low castes. 

Side by side with these are current four forms of customary 
marriage, — 

1. Qhar*bidhf performed at tho house of either party, 

2. rvti mandiy in which the bridegroom accompanied by 4 or 6 

kinsmen goes to the brlde^s house and brings her 
home. 

V., S. madhhuiay oonoubinage. 

4, raniol, widow-remarriage. 

These four forms are more or less observed in all tribes. In 
Nos. (tii) 1 and 2 Ganesh worship is necessary; whereas in Nos. Sand 4 
a goat or sheep is sacrificed and kinsmen are feasted. The inconsisten- 
cies in these accounts show how fluid the customs in Kulu have become, 
and before describing any of the forms it will be eonvealent to glance 
at the classifications in vogue elsewhere in the hills# 

'?• C. L., iUi p. 7. 

186 . 
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Id CEamVa ibe Gaddfs recognise only i>hree forms, hidh, i.e. 
regular marriage, jini^phxiha} and jhanjarira or widow-remarriage* 
But in the Chur&h tvizdrat of that State regular marriage would seem to 
be either (1) fandi or {ii) sir gaddi ^ ; corresponding to the fi^dphuha is 
the man-marzi or marriage made by a couple of their own free will ; 
while widow-remarriage is called bandha Idna. ® 

The term Jkanjrira is used for the remarriage of a widow in 
K^ngra and Kulu as well as in Chamba. But in Sirmur ^ regular ' 
marriage is termed jhajra, in eontradistincbion to rit or marriage with a 
woman purchased from her former husband — ^the madhhula of Kulu ; but 
the jhajra is not the orthodox Brahmanical marriage, which is all 
but unknown in the trans-Grirl part of Sirmur. Jha/ra is in fact solem- 
nised without the phera and is thus performed : After the betrothal 
the bridegroom^s father or in his absence any near relative with two 
or three other persons goes to the bride^s house, taking with him a 
nath, some dresses, and as many ornaments as he wishes to present 
to her. The pandit reads certain mantras at an auspicious moment 
and the women sing the wedding songs. Then the pandU puts the 
naih into the bride^s nose ; and after that gur or sugar is distributed 
among those present. When this is over the bride puts on a red dress 
and follows the visitors to her husband^s house, one or two relatives 
accompanying her At an auspicious hour fixed by the pandit she 
enters her husband^s house in which a p'tcher of water has been 
placed, with quaint figures painted on the walls and an (earthen) lamp 
put near them. The bride and bridegroom are made to sit in front of 
these and incense is burned. Gur or sugar is then given to the 
bridegroom and he puts it in brlde^s palm and* she eats it. In the same 
manner the bride gives guv to the bridegroom and he too eats it. 
This completes the marriage and the cqstom is called gharastni. Two 
or three tlays after this the bidders father goes to the bridegroom's 
house, accompanied by his friends and relatives to the number of 
800 to 400, and the party are entertained there, first with sweet food 
and then with meat. No entertainment, however, is given if the 
bride's father has taken compensation for bringing her up. The whole 
ceremony is called jhajra. 

Apparently then jhajra means ^ putting the or nose-ring lUi 
the bride's nose,' but to the west, i,e, in Kulu and Kangra the term* 
has come to be applied to widow-remarriage. 

* It appears to be also called jar phuha and :s solemaised by b’lrning a karjora or 
kahmali bnsb, i.e. bysettinyf lii?bt lo the bnsb and tying the end of the bride’s sheet t6 
the bridegroom’s woollen girdle and going round the fire eight times. This form only 
permissible in the case of an educated girl marrying her paramonr, or when the bride’s 
parents will nit consent to tWo maiTiage though they gave their consent to the contract of 
Wrothal. It Is celebrated by the mutual cjocurrence of the bride and bridegroom, and no 
priest or relations are required to attend its celebration. 

* At a fandi wedding B or 7 men acoompiny the bridegroom to his father-in-law’s bouse 
and there give the members of the bride’s party Bs. 8 and a he-goat : in a sir guddi double 
that amount is paid, but not always accepted, and he bridegroom is only accompanied by 3 
moti. In both forms a rupee is given to the b/ide for her bandha, an ornament. 

Jandi appears to mean presents : in Knln it moans presents made to members of the 
birdt or wedding party 

Sir guddi means ‘ plaiting the hair ’ and is an incident in formal marriage. 

Bandha Idna, lit. to put on the bandha^ the ornament which distinguisliee a married 
woman. 
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mtual marriage in the Ulls--^ln KuIq the pargihit is sent for 
and given svveets and money. He then fixes an auspicious date for the 
wedding and prepares a lahhnotari or programme. This he takes to 
the bride^s house and expounds to her family. The day once fixed 
cannot be changed even if a death occur in either family. In Chamba 
among the Gaddis after the parohit has fixed a day two men are 
sent to the girl^s house with some qhi and if her people approve of 
it messengers from both sides go to the parohi^. and get him to 
prepare the lahhnotari, 

2. Naming the day, —When both the parties are ready for the 
wedding an astrologer is asked to examine their horoscopes and fix. a 
propitious time for the ceremony. The wedding is generally cele- 
brated at night but in special cases it is performed during the day 
{hathlewdn ). 

3. InnesWure with the gacred threai.^^-lxi the twice-born castes 
(Brahman, Kshatria and Vaisya) the boy mnst be invested with the 
sacred thread before the wedding can take place. 

4j. Pera— This is the first of the wedding ceremonies. Per% is 
made of mdgh or pulse, finely ground, called pifhi. The bridegroom 
takes his seat on a woo len plate and the help of the principal deities 
is invoked, especially that of the goddess of wealth, who is repre- 
sented by a current coin. This coin is used in every rite and is 
carefully preserved. After the marriage is over these deities are re- 
presents by images made of flour. Pithi is distributed among all 
the relative and friends, with a sweetmeat made out of it. 

5. Lagan. — The Lride^s father sends to the other party clothes, 
jewels, cash, and cattle according to his circumstances. Among the 
Hill Rajputs these presents are made by the bridegroom's father. 

6. Sdhd chitthi --k letter fixing the date for the wedding and 
settling the number of followers in the bridal pirty is despatched by 
the bride's father.* 

7. Mecha — A barber is sent by the boy's father to measure the 
girl for her wedding garments ^ 

8. Brahma hhoi — Sweetmeats and cash arc distributed among the 
Brahmans of tnc place. The distribution is three-fold, (1) per head ; 
(2) per family ; (3) jier lirancli of that family.^ 

9. Bel, — A distribution of money among Brahmans and barbers, 
each of whom receives so many dels or shares according to the number 
of relatives he may be connected with, in some instances one man 
getting as many as 60 df’h. Barbers get half as much as Brahmans. 
In the trans-Sutlej districts the ceremony is called thdma^ and the 

^Atnoo^ the Khatrfs Brahmans of Garddspnr along with the * adhAchitHhi* are 
sent some cash, from llo. 1 to Rs. 250 in amount, ornaments and clothes for the kufmani 
(boy's mother) : also a kafora (oup) reseiubhng a tahalbdz, some miari (refined sugar), a 
coooanut and a rupee lor the huy Those articles are known as the iikk k The boy's 
parents give the bearer of the chifthi a bag containing bits of oocoanut, almonds, dried 
dates &c weighing at mo^t 20 aers. They also give the bearer a hid (gift) for the girl, 

2 Now-a-days in Gurdispur the girp.s boy's parents w'th the adhd c?ii(fhi send the 
hoy's parouts a mauli as a meoha ur measure for the preparation of the girl's garments. 

* These offerings are made not only at weddings, but on all auspicious oocasdoni of a 
similar nature. 
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number of dek is fixed at 252 altogether. 

The minimum rate per del is a quarter of an anna and the maxi* 
mum one rupee among persons of ordinary means ; and the bridegroona^B 
father is put to ruinous expenditure on that ceremony which arises 
solely from a desire for ostentation. (This custom prevails generally 
among the Kalals.) 

10. Hath hhr't, cho%h ulanga. — This ceremony is observed by the 
women only. The bridegroom^s mother or in her absence his nearest 
kinswoman, after bathing, dons new clothes and passes over the place 
where her son has performed the rites mentioned above. She then 
effaces the flour images used in them and stamps her handprint over 
the house door. It is considered a disastrous omen if any one save the 
mother or nearest kinswoman pass over the place in question. 

11. M&idn. — The bridegroom after performing the usual religious 
rites is made to sit on a wooden stool. The near relatives rub perfumed 
oil and a fragrant substance called latna over his face, and he is supplied 
with a weapon to guard himself from sudden attack ; he is girt with 
an auspic’ous thread called the kangnny and from this time he is never 
left alone till the wedding is over. On this day too four small earthen 
vessels are hung np by a string in the middle of the courtyard of the 
house and in these some medicines &c. are placed to purify the air 
and to protect the house from evil spirits or enchantments. In Gur- 
ddspur the kinswomen assemble and 5 or 7 of them whose husbands 
are alive oil the biidegroom or bride, as the ease may be. This 
ceremony is also called chaTldndy Ho apply oil. ^ IFatm or bafna 
is also rubbed on their bodies. On the same day pahaufda (lumps of 
flour) sweetened and fried and rice are distributed among the kindred, 
and the kangna or gdna^ a coloured tliread, is tied round the bride- 
groom's right wrist. 

These ceremonies are performed by both the families concerned. 

1^. Cliakhi clung y kothi dfa ^c , — The special millstone which 
is to be used to prepare the marriage feast is tested by some women 
of the family, who join in grinding a little corn in it in order to ensure 
that it is not impregnated with any poisonous substance. They in like 
manner examine the place where the flour and corn to be used in the 
wedding are kept. These are precautionary measures for the safety 
of the guests invited on the occasion. 

There are also some other minor ceremonies observed by the women. 

In Gurddepur 5^ sers of wheat are ground on an auspicious 
day. The flour being put in an earthen vessel {kntki) which is also ’ 
decked with a thread anil some of it is mixed with the flour 

meant for use of the wedding party. The hand-mill, in which the 
wheat was ground, is also decked with a man'i, 

].S. Skdn*, — This ceremony is performed on the morning of the 
wedding day. Tlie bridegroom take.s 7i2lny atid the help of certain deities 
is invoked, so that no misfortune may befall during the continuance of 
the marria<»’e. He dons a gorgeous red dress with a crown {mukat) and 
a garland ol gold or lace on his head. All his kinsmen and friends 
pronouuoe blessings ou him and money, called bkur, is distributed 
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among the Brahmans present. A boy relative of the bridegroom is 
made his surbdld, and if the bridegroom die the bride is wedded to the 
sarbdld, as her marriage must never be postponed, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, when she has once gone through the ceremony of jal 
cAavhdnd* 

14. Ohovi charlina, jandi kdtnd-- In the evening the bridegroom 
proceeds to the.bride^s house with his sarbdld riding on a horse, the whole 
wedding procession following him. On his way he cuts a branch of a 
Jan(f tree with a sword. Aphar is made on this occasion. 

In GurdAspur after the boy has mounted the mare the women sing 
songs and some cash (as sirdwdra) is waved round his head and then 
distributed among the Uigts etc. 

hJie first day in the bride^s housn. 

16. Jd\hd tihJca — While the bardi is waiting outside the town 
this rite is performed. A lino (tikka) is drawn in saffron on the bride- 
groom's forehead, the residue being sent for the use of the bride. The 
object is that she may always remain obedient to her husband. Then 
some respectable persons of the town proceed in token of respect towards 
the bardt to conduct them to the place appointed for their residence. 
Afslidr is now made. 

16. Bateri, — On the first evening some uncooked food and sweet- 
meats are sent by the father of the bride for the bridal party’s dinner. 
A small quantity of sweetmeat is sent back to the bride after the bride- 
groom has eaten of it. 

17. Milnu — At twilight the wedding party goes to the bride's 
house, some of whose inmates appoach and receive it with due respect. 
First sarnasdr is interchanged lietwem the parties, and then an elderly 
kinsman of the girl presents nazar to the boy's father or other kinsman ; 
sometimes a horse, cow or she-buffalo is given. This occasion is celebrat- 
ed with fire- works and dancing, and the front of the house is illuminat- 
ed. This done the bridegroom enters his future father-in-law's house, 
and the rest of the party return to their abode. 

The real rite according to the shdstrds is that the girl herself should 
come forward and present a nazar to her lord as a mark of obedience. 
But this custom is not now observed, as the marriage is celebrated in 
her childhood. 

18. Chdnni jorna-^hw es:amination of the bridegroom to see 
whether he is an expert marksman or not. A ehdnni with a lamp 
burning in it is hung in the middle of the doorway, and the boy takes it 
out with a sword. 

19. Ghofi, — Before the bridegroom enters the house th 9 bride is 
brought outside the door where she meets him, Ifneels and makes him 
an obeisance as a token of homage. Under the existing custom she is 
wrapped up in a blanket and taken under fhe bridegroom's horse. 

20. Jhilftdn * — Some married women go and bring water from a 
neighbouring well, singing wedding songs. With some of this Water 
they make the bride bathe, and the rest is put into small mud vessels 
with which they make the bridegroom undergo certain ceremonies, intend- 
ed to test his physical dexterity and oapacity. The boy ie farther ma4e to 
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atter Totigh verses called ohanda, for each of which ha is griveu 

presents in cash by the kinswomen of the bride. 

According to religious doctrines either the girl's brother or a 
learned Brahman should be present to eicamine the buy .it the betrothal, 
and he should then address these words to him in presence of the 
assembly : “ My father w yapn&n. (as the case may be) will bestoTf his 
daughter on you in marriage subject to the following conditioiiB 
(1) that you bathe before the nuptial rites in order to prove that you 
are free from all dangerous diseases ; (2) that there is no defect iu any 
of your organs : (3) that your manners are gentle and your life blame- 
less ; and (4) that you are not impotent." 

Ibis custom, however is now dropped. 

21. Suhag-patidri, saisaroeh . — The bridegroom sond-s the follow- 
ing articles for the bride as a first gift : — 

(1) A looking glass ; (2) a comb ; (3) perfumed oil ; (4) 
saffron ; (5) jewels j (C) a shawl. 

This is to signify that in future she will have to adorn herself only 
with what he may from time to time provide. Some sandalwood, 
medicines and spices are also sent with them, (.o expre.ss the hope that 
she may enjoy worldly pleasures with him in iieiTccd. health and 
happiness. 

22. The nuptial fire. — In the courtyard of the house is erected a 
quadrangular structure of young trees framed in a square and prettily 
decorated with split and festooned leaves. This is called hedi and this rite 
is perfor.aed under it. 

A priest, conversant with the Vedfa, ignites the sacred fire and 
pours into it with due mantara a libation- of clarified butter. Then the 
father of the bride welcomes the bridegroom in the prescribed form by 
offering water to wash his feet and by the well-known oblation called 
the arghya. He then gives his daughter's hand to the boy thrice, 
inciting a holy mantar. This time both the hoy and giil are installed 
on two separate stools, and for the first time see each other's faces. 
The boy afterwards worships according to the ordinance the fire com- 
pound and taking his wife's hand by general invocation prays_ to the 
^ncipal deities that they both may pass their lives in comfort, faithful to 
each other, and that their union may be blessed with healthy children. 
Both then walk round the nuptial fire, the wife holding the hem of 
her husbaud's garments, to call to witness that effulgent light which per- 
vades every quarter of the globe, that neither in thought, deed or word 
will either swerve from the path of duty. The husband then sprinkles 
holy water on hir wife, and invokes that element that she may ever 
ren4in chaste and gentle and that her eyes, heart and mind may be 
his and his hers always. 

A number of Vedic mxntara are recited on this occasion, invoking 
the help of the Natural Power, personified in different gods, as well as 
beseeching the one Universal Spirit pervading all to bless the 
married pair. From these mantara it appears that marriage among the 
Aryans is not a civil oontraot,‘ but a spiritual union of two souls for 

lAsialsIiw 
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their worldly happiness^ the propagation of the race, the performance of 
the sacred sacrifices, the attainment of true knowledge of the secrets of 
nature, and the final absorption of the soul in the Absolute Soul, the 
source of all existence, oonscientiousneas and bliss, marriage for the 
mere satisfaotion of lust being held abominable. It was for that 
reason that the Arya Sh&stras prohibited remarriage of widows, for ties 
once ^consecrated by Vedic ceremonies were considered indissoluble for 
ever, 

23. hoAii pair. — ^At the time when the nuptial rites are being 
performed, the mother of the bridegroom in her own house, in company 
with other relatives of the same sex, puts her feet in water mixed with 
milk. She then asks the old women to give her son and daughter-in-law 
their blessings that as the milk is mingled with the water so they 
may ever live in loving kindness one with another. 

TTte second day in the bride^s house, 

24. Mitha bhat, — In the afternoon the marriage party is entertain- 
ed with a feast worthy alike of the guests and the host. Various kinds 
of sweetmeats are laid out in an oval form over a white ehaddar,^ Be- 
fore they commence eating a senior male relative from the girl^s side 
presents a nazar and sweetmeats to the father or a near kinsman of the 
boy. (This custom is not practised among the Hill Rdjputs.) Each of 
them eats separately out of paitals made of leaves. At night supper is 
supplied. 

The third day in the bride* s house. 

The bridal party is entertained in the same manner as before. 

25. Yard sui,^Iu the evening costly costumes, beautiful gold 
and silver ornaments, prepared for the bride, are sent to her, as well as 
some hennahy almonds and oocoanuts. The pomp displayed on this 
occasion is proportioned to the wealth of the family. The parents of 
girl keep some of these articles for immediate use and the rest are sent 
back. 

26. Khat (dowry). — Under the existing custom parents supply 

their daughter and son-in-law with all household furniture, such as 
clothes, kitchen utensils, cash, jewels, bedstead, raziie, carpets, cattle,-— 
in short with every necessary article. Thesd are -kept outside for some 
time for the public view. The boy and girl are then made to isit on 
a bed, when with an eloquent and clear voice the fathers of botlx the 
parties pronounce blessing on the girl in these words : — ' Be thou unto 
thy husband as Sita ^ unto Rama, Ruj^aui ^ unto Krishn, Damodri ^ 
unto Riwan, Sachi* unto Indr, &c.^ ® . 

^ In Gnrdaspur thU usage is also called hhurlU The rest of the sweets is given to 
the bridi^room'g barber. Similarly on the second day the hardt is entertained with sweets 
(sailed hiha hhatt the residue being given to the bride’s barber. The sweets sorvisd on the 
third day are called danda. 

• These heroines were famous for their chastity and attachment to their lords. 

^ At the hha^ in Gurdaspur the bridal pair are seated on the couch given to the bride- 
groom in dower^ and Ganosh and the nine garahas are worshipped. Then the bride’s father 
p^sents (as aanhalp) the bridegroom with all the ornaments^ clotheSf untensils, sweets, etc., 
which he means to give his daughter in dower having regard to his means. Then the 
heads of the pair are made to touch each other (a usage called sir jofi) and a rupee is 
waved round their beads and given to the barber. The hatM or wedding parW then 
noparts. 
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27t Ddkhiha , — When the bridal party returns home, on their 
arriyal in the town the procession moves slowly through the bazir with 
great splendour. The boy mounted on a horse proceeds first and the 
wife is borne after him in a Among the Hill Rajputs the girl is 

carried first. Jpshar is made at this time. 

When the couple approach the house some women of the family 
receive them with due honour. The mother waves a cup of water seyen 
times round her son and daughter-in-law, which she then drinks. This 
means that she, with pleasure and for her son’s love, takes oii herself 
every misfortune that may in future time befall either of them. 

28. Til ilelaa . — The senior relatives of the boy in succession put 
a handful of sesamum into the hands of the girl, which she returns to 
them at once. 

This ceremony signifies that they wish the bride to bear children as 
numerous as the sesamum seeds which fall to the ground. Then, the 
women sing 

Jitne dharti til giresi^ 

Vine bankti put janesi^ 

^ May the bride bear as many sons as sesamum seeds have fallen 
to the ground.^ 

29. Bari hdth ddlnd, — A purse containing money is mad(i over 
to the wife. She is at liberty to take any amount out of it to spend at 
her pleasure. The signification of this rite is that the husband entrusts 
to tbe care of his wife all his worldly goods. She then promises that 
she will spend nothing without his knowledge. 

30. God lend lathe hd (to adopt a son). — A little boy is made to 
sit in the lap of the newly married girl, as a sign that she may also 
be a mother of sons. She then presents nazars to the elder relatives of 
her husband, and in return gets presents and clothes from them. 

81. iwd/a.— -To convert the new girl into her husband's 

all the women of the family, including the girl, eat together rice and 
sweetmeat out of the same dish. 

82. Sat The mud vessels that are hung in the middle of 

tho house are now taken out. 

83. Kangna khelnd, — ^The sacred thread with which the waists 
of the husband and wife arc encircled are now taken off and put into a 
large dish, when each of them tries to take possession of it and to 
achieve victory over the other. This is the last rite of marriage. 

84. After a stay of few clxys tlio girl returns to her 
father's house. Tlie Imslxand with some servants after a period varying 
from one to three years from the date of marriage goes to take her back. 
His father-in-law on this occauon supplies him with some clothes and 
jewels. 

' In Gurd^apur this observance is also called wdpaU or returning and the rite of 
'(raving tbe cup round tbe boy^s and girl's beads is known as pdni wdrna. 
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SKOrtoN 7 . — Muhammadan BETRoTffAt observAnobs. 

Ttrihinology, 

Among Mulig*mmadans ^betrothal' is known as mangmd^ 
mangniy mangan (and otber forms of that word/ which literally means 
* asking'*' or ^ begging^). It is also called sagdif especially in the 
soutt-esilrt, and humdt'^ Another term is ropnd^ which literally metos 
the present or token consisting of seven dried dates and various other 
things sent by a (Hindu) girl's father to his prospective son-in-law 
at or before the betrothal. It corresponds to the ^hagdn^ among the 
higher castes, e.g, in Hoshiarpur, The Arabic word nishat is also used, 
chiefly in the towns. Another common term is ndtta or ndtd^ which 
has a somewhat derogatory meaning, so that ndtd lUnd means to give 
girl in marriage, an admission of inferiority in status. The bridegroom 
is styled mangedar or mangetary^ a term also applied to a betroth^ 
girl, while bendlid is used in the ^outli-east. In the north-east he is 
called ddloy or dulhdy or namhdhy^ nausho^ nausdy or naudho being 
variant forms of the latter word, and in Gujr^nvv^M Idrd is also used. 
In the Talagang tahsil of Jhelum he is called nadha knd, his bride Is 
hutiy literally a girl or a virgin. In the south-west ghot is in common 
use. 

The bride in correspondingly bendhdniy dulhauy or kwdr in the 
south-west, and after she is married nodh or bahd»^ The latter term 
means literally son's wife. 

In the Pashto of Peshiwar betrothal is called hoyiddn. The 
bridegroom is called changh^l and the bride ehunghald, During the 
days of marriage tlie ehanghul and chnnnhald are respectively called 
hhdwand and vtdmi. 

The boy's father is particularly, and ube boy's kinsmen are general- 
ly, called putreta. Similarly the girl's father or party is dheta. 

Preliminaries in betroikaU 

In Arabia^ it is said, marriage is usually adult, and it is not r^|ftrd- 
ed as indecent that the bridegroom should see his future wife, but the 
seclusion of women in India renders this impossible, at least among the 
better cldsses. IdT consequence a mdshshdta or go-between is often 
employed to epyk>n the girl and report on; her looks etc. to the boy^s 
people. These go-betweens assume various disguises, such as cloth- 
sellers, in order to obtain access to the girl's house, while, on the other 
hand, a girl is not infrequently substituted for the one seen and reported 

^ E,g, mangafn in the B^janpur tahsfl of ^era Gh&zi Kh^n. 

® Br. ku^anif ‘ a relation of marriage/ 

* Or ahagariy lit. * an omen.' 

♦ Mc^n gen alUy from //la* gre« ati il also used. 

“ Tliii word appears to mean < new king.' 

® Maya Singh's Punjabi Dicty, 
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on by tbe go-between. ITnpleasantness not unnatarally frequently 
results from sucb a deception. In theory Muhammadan law attaches 
great Importance to mutual consent in marriag'S, but in India the 
practice is very often opposed to allowing even grown-up girls to 
express any opinion on a proposed betrothal. In fact, among the 
Muhammadans of Delhi there is a custom of pre-natal betrothal ^ which 
is called thikri hi mdng^^ because, if a girl be born according to 
anticipation, the boy^s mother drops a rupee into tbe girl baby's bath or 
mixes sugarcandy in the ghut^i given to her, as an earnest of the 
betrothal contract thus ratified. In Hohtak a boy's mother or any^ near 
kinswoman may drop a rupee into the vessel used by a midwife, and by 
so doing apparently bespeaks the new-born girl for her son. The 
betrothiu is there and then announced and congratulations are ex- 
changed. 

Contrary to the usual practice amongst Hindus, the proposal among 
Muhammadans comes almost invariably from the boy's side. The term 
bdtdnd haUjdndy to propose, is used when negotiations are opened by the 
boy's people. When both sides are satisfied as to the suitability of the 
match a day is fixed ^ for sweetening the mouth ' {^dnh mtihd harne hd 
d%n)i and on that day a number of women, with a few men of the boy's 
family, goto the girl's house to perform the betrothal rites.* In 
the Sangrdr tahsil of Jind the request by the boy's father is called 
dhuk and he visits the girl's father in the evening. The dud^i-^hhair 
is then observed, the senior member of the boys's party commencing 
the prayer. 

In Dera Ghizi Khdn the negotiations which precede a betrothal 
are called aawdl or ^ request, ' and may take place a month or more 
before tbe betrothal is solemnised. 

The negotiations are, however, not infrequently opened by the 
girl's people among the rural classes who are converts from Hinduism. 
Thus among the Meos of Gufg4on the girl's party first visits the boy's 
father, and reaches his house on the evening of an auspicious day in 
the lunar month. If they find the boy to their liking they are feasted, 
after giving a rupee each to the boy, bis father, brother, father's sister, 
and his wirdti and barber. The party is also feasted on the 2nd and 
third days, after which it sets out for its home, giving the boy's 
parents Rs. 11 or 22 as a farewell gift. Of this sum a rupee is left 
in the vessel in which it was presented ; the barber and mirdli take 
one rupee and the balance is give^ to the poor. The girl'r father in turn 
gives a rupee to the boy's father. This is called mildp. Among 
other Muhammadans the observances vary. A ring or two is often 
sent to the boy, with other presents, and the rings are put on by tbe 
boy amongst his assembled kinsmen. » A ring is often presented in 
sugar, and the kinsmen feasted with more or less ceremony, - 

I Fr« fhihra, an earthen Teeeel. Mdng^ aeklng. 

* Thb paragraph applies to Delhi cify. 

• gli,vA rogar, but nothing oontnining MUAoiOd be 

efiered him on this ooeasiou. m ^ 
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When such a negotiation is initiated by the girPs father certain 
Bpecial observances may occur. Thus in SiAlkot a mirdst, barber, or even a 
Bral)man,^ is sent to 'the or boy^s father, and when he reaches 

his house a little oil is dropped on the threshold before he enters it. 
This observance is called tel ddlnd. The putreia^e Idgts also assemble, 
and the dietd^s Idgi is given some sugar in a plate, from which he 
takes a little in his mouth. This observance is called tnnnh juthldmnd 
or jutidlnd ov iuthalnna » to defile : P. i)., p. 522. Then the Idgi 
is given khichri. He eats some of it and drops a rupee and some 
copper coins in the plate. These are distributed among the putfetffe 
idgts. Next day lie boy^s kinsmen feast the Idgi on rice and sugar 
or mutton and bread. At the zuhr prayer carpets are spread in the 
boy^s house and the whole brotherhood a,ssemble. The boy is seated 
in front of the Idgi who gives him from Re. 1 to Rs. 25 as well as 
a date or sugarcandy to eat. Then he exchanges congratulations with 
them and observes the niyat khair. After this all present congratulate 
the boy^s father. The dhetd^s Idgi presents a sum varying from 
Be. 1 to Rs. llfor distribution among the kamins. The boy’s 

people also distribute iapdsde of sugar among the people on this occasion. 
Some well-to-do Ja^s and Rajput families also send a camel, a horse, 
and ornaments such as bangles or bntkidvP for the boy’s mother. This 
h c 2 iX\edi tikkd bhejnd. On this occasion drums &c. are beaten in the 
boy^s father^B house. The persons present on the occasion srive a rupee each 
to the boy^B father to be given to the Idgu On the Idgi e departure the 
boy ^6 father gives them as wad dig i from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8, which is 
divided into four shares, thrOe being given to the Idgts named above and 
the fourth to the Idgi of the maternal relatives. No mention is made 
on this occasion regarding the-date of the wedding. 

A very few wealthy families in Guj^4nw^ila also observe this 
custom of sending a tikka, but in a slightly different way. It consists 
in sending a barber, a mrdsiy a Brahman, and a tailor, with a horse, a 
camel, clothes for the boy and his parents, a gold finger-ring for the 
boy, Rs. 21 in cash, five lumps of candy, and some dried dates. On 
the arrival of the IdgU named, the boy^s father invites his kinsfolk to 
his house and displays the gifts mentioned. Congratulations are then 
exchanged and tapdsds distributed among those present. Rs. 2 to 5 
are given to each of the bride's IdgU, and they are then sent back. 
Various intermediaries are employed in the preliminary negotiation. 
Thus in the Bhakkar tahsil of MifinwAli, on the Indus, a Sayyid, 
ma ulavi, /ag&t or any respectable eld^r, is sent to the girl^s father by 
the boy^s to make a request [dhnlcnd) for heir hand. If it is meant to 
accept it an ambiguous answer is given Until the proposal has been re- 
peated four or five times. Meanwhile the hoy^s kinswomen begin visiting 
the girPs family with presents, and finally the offer is accepted provided 
the parties be related or the boy's father promises compensation or a girl 
in exchange, In the Leiah tahsil of this district among the leading fami« 
lies, almost all Syyids and dominant Baloch, the first step to take when 
a boy reaches a marrying age is to send a 4bni or, embassy of picked 
members of the family to the girl's father. His refusal will be definitOi 


A Bmdki, B gold coin wortb Bp. 5 1 P.D., p« 168. 
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not to say abrupt, but hia acceptance ostensibly reluctant and well- 
considered, The families now begin to associate^ but the girl veils 
herself from all the males of her intended husbainVs family. 

But in HazAra generally no intermediary is employed save the 
barber, and ho is not called when the parties belong to the same brother- 
hood, for then the womenfolk arrange matters, In Peshfi,war an elderly 
kinswoman of the boy acts as da/dla, or go-between, and it is only when 
she has succeeded in securing a bride for him that a jirfja of Sayyids 
and nlamas is sent to the girPs parents. If they are wealthy they put 
off the firga twice or thrice before finally consenting. 

Even after these preliminary negotiations the final betrothal does not 
always take place at once. Thus in Bhakkar and Leiah a few days after 
the negotiations have closed the boy^s people go to the girPs ho^so and 
formally present her father with a few gold or silver ornaments for her 
use, and after the dud^i-lcliaif been repeated distribute sweetstufip. 
This observance is called or M^okon.' In Bhakkar the boy^s 

father is said to place a ring on her finger and a hhochhan or sheet on 
her head, and this is called n/shini. The betrothal follows a month or 
two later. But among the Utmdnzais in Haz4ra the nishdnt only 
precedes the betrothal by a couple of days, and is observed in rather a 
curious way : the boy^s party takes present to the girPs village. 
After nightfall they are invited to her house, and the m%rd%% brings a 
plate, into which the boy^s father puts the ornaments. Of these the 
girPs father takes two or three by way of nialidnt^ and then the 
betrothal is announced, the dud-i-hhair recited, and congratulations 
exchanged. The mirdsi^a fee for this service varies from Rs. 4 to 8, 
twice that of the barber, so the pari, he plays must be regarded 
as important. The boy^s teacher gets from Rs. 1 to 5. Among the 
Jaddns in this district the appears to be the betrothal itself, 
for when a match has been arranged the boy's father sends food — 
called hi roti — to the girPs and then pays a visit (;Vry«)) which 
must be made on a Monday or a Friday, and by night, to her house* 
The jtrga or visitors are then fed, and a barber presents sugar in a plate 
to one of its members. He drops Rs. 3P, 50, or whatever the girPs 
father demands, into it and the barber carries it into the house. The 
girPs father accepts part of the money and returns the rest. 
The dud^uhhair is then recited, and a rupee * given to the mosque. A 
barber then gives the hoy^s kinsmen in a cup {katora)^ into which they 
drop a rupee. In another cup melvndi is brought, and this is applied to 
each man by way of Tiiskdm, Another rupee is dropped into this cup 
also. Within a week of the jirga’s departure, some of the boy^'s kins- 
men take a sweetmeat called to the girPs housej^ where they 

spend the night. The return visit is called milni. At the next 'Id the 
boy's parents send the girl clothes and uncooked food, with an orna- 
ment if well-to-do, and similar presents are sent on every 'Id and Shab 
Bardt until the wedding. 

In Peshiwar also the nisi dni is the ndtd or betrothal. When 
the last jirga has obtained a definite promise of the girl, a body of the 

^ ' Called dmd led rupia. 
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boy^ kinsmen go to the girPs house^ and take one to seven ornamerits 
with them as niskdni. When they arrive they are seated on a carpet, 
and the barber brings a patnoH into which each puts some money. The 
ornaments, too, are put in, and then the patnoB is sent inside to the 
girPs womenfolk. The amount of money agreed upon and the niihdni 
are kept, and the patnoB with the balance sent out again to the boy's 
kinsmen. The betrothal is completed by the father paying certain 
fees to the barber, the imdm of the mosque, and the mutrih. On the 
third day after this the girl's parents send the boy a ring and a suit 
of clothes*— a gift called jotd — and at each fair and festival his parents 
send her presents till the wedding. 

In the Utmanndma Tappa of Peshawar the niBhdnt observance 
appears in all essentials under the name of the plate in which 

the ornataents for the girl are placed. The tkdl ceremony concludes 
with the return, it is said, of all the ornaments and cash offered. 
However this may be, at its close each person present drinks some 
Bharbai and puts some mehndi on his hands — an observation called 
ghiint, which is held to make the betrothal binding. The third day 
after the betrothal the girl's kinswomen go to the boy's house for two or 
three days, and when they depart his parents give his future mother- 
in-law and sister-in-law a rupee each ^ by way of patona* This obser- 
vance is called channa aria. Again, two or three days later the bride- 
groom, with two or three friends and females, goes by night to his 
father-in-law's house taking with him sweetmeats and cash Rs. 2 to 10, 
The party are feasted and then the bridegroom puts the money into 
the plate and sends it with the sweetmeats to his mother-in-law as 
sal&mdna. Shortly afterwards the bride's parents come, flinging jets 
at him, and sprinkle scented water over him. This is called ubdachwal. 
At each fair and festival after these ceremonies the bridegroom sends 
gold or silver ornaments for the bride. 

In the Chakwal talisil of Jhelum a very similar custom exists. To 
ratify the understanding already arrived at, the boy's father goes one 
day to the girl's and presents her with sweetstuff and Rs. 21 in cash 
in the presence of her brotherhood. Her father accepts from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 5, rarely taking the whole, and coloured water is sprinkled over 
the whole of the boy’s party. The dud-i-khair is recited at night, and 
they return next day. This is called nishani rakhnd. The boy does 
not accompany the party on this occasion. On the first 'Id after it, the 
boy's father sends presents for the girl, and if he is well-to-do he sends 
clothes to her mother and sister as well — when the gift would be 
called dhdi fewar dendy M/O gift 3 (literally 2J) sets of clothes'. The 
fathers may also exchange gifts of clothes, but if the bride's parents 
only receive garments for lier they need only give sweetmeats in return. 
If this gift is bi'ougbt by a barber the girl's father gives him a rupee, a 
turban, and a kurla -an observance called kapre (Jmd, At the next 'Id 
clothes &c. are only sent to the girl. In Talagang tahsil the niBhdnt 
is merely a present of Rs. 5 in cash and as many paoa of sugar made, it^ 
seems, at betrothal. So, too, in Harfpur tahsil, in HazAra, it is an orna- 
ment given to the girl at the mangeva. Finally, in Hoshifirpur, at least 
among the PathAns, we find the ninhdnt following the solemn be- 
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trothal, at which a maulavi invokes thf Htyat twice and’ t||frgkr8 
father gives dried dates and sugar to the boy^s.'|»ity^i)y way of 
The contract having thus become irrevocable, ^tne date of the liinar 
month is fixed for the nuhaniy which merely consists in the interchange 
of presents, feeing of lagUy and the payment by the girPs father of suffi- 
cient money to buy the boy a ring . 

Betrothal as an usag&iind as a rite. 

In the Western Punjab Muhammadans tend to assimilate tKS 
betrothal to the regular mkdhy or wedding. This is especially the case " 
in Haz&ra. In that district some people celebrate the mangewa only at 
betrothal, others solemnise the nikah simultaneously with it, but without 
fixing the amount of the dower. That appears to be fixed si^Biequently, 
and the nikah is regarded as irrevocable when the amount of dower 
has been fixed. In Haripur tahsil, after the dud-i-khair ^ the ritual of 
offer and acceptance is solemnised at the betrothal. In Attook tahsil, 
too,, a mullah officiates at this ceremony. 

In the Rdjanpur tahsil of Dera Ghizi Khdn the position is this : 
When persons of the same tribe make a betrothal by exchange, the 
nikdh is not performed at the betrothal but the mangni is performed, 
and the dud-i-khair is recited in connection therewith. But if a 
betrothal is made in consideration of a cash payment the nihdh is solem- 
nised simultaneously with the mangni. The amount paid varies from 
Rs. 100 to 300, But elsewhere it is rare to find betrothal regarded 
as a religious rite, though occasionally the niyat khair, or invocation of 
a blessing, is invoked by the Qazi^s reciting the dud^i-fatih-hhatTf as in 
Ferozepur. In that district this is the only ceremony at a betrothal, the 
boy^s father visiting the bidders and receiving a red kkes, or mutdhdy 
after the nig at khair^ while the boy does not accompany his party. In 
Maiidi the following times are considered inauspicious for a betrothal, 
and in fixing the date for it a Qazi is consulted ; — 

(1) The first ten days of the month of Muharram. 

(2) The month between the ^Id-ul-Fiter and the *Id-ul-Zuha. 

(3) The month of Jamddi-us-Sdm, 

(4j) The last day of every month. 

(5) The 3rd, 8th, 13th, and 18th of every month. 

Auspicious days for a betrothal are : — 

(1) The 7th, 11th, 14th, 25th, and 27th of every month. 

(2) All days except the Srd, 8th, 18th, and 18th. 

But this custom appears to be confined to that Slate, for in the 
adjacent district of Iloshiarpur any date may he fixed for the betrothal 
and at most a maulavi is called for the 72{yat khair. In Dasuya tah^i 
any date of tlie lunar month is fix 'd. This is called and on it 

a party of four at least visits the bride's house with presents, which vary 
according to the means of the parlies. Among the Pafhins, called 
Wil&yati and Muhammadans of K&n^ra generally, betrothal is styled 
bahy or ' assent.' Among the Saddozai and Qlzzilbdsh PSfhins of 
Hoshidrpur, for instance, the bale simply consists in a visit by the boy' 8 
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the g^irPif and formal acceptance of the proposed 
majtclir The boy ^inOseK does not take part in any of cereiAonies 
before his weddi'n<J, though those are rather elaborate^ and include 
the *shMni khori fsweet-eating) and rakhf^hnrdni (Joth-cutting). 
At some date after the bale the boy's father, accompanied by some 
of his family, takes some sweetmeat, pieces of silk and rich cloth, 
unsevvn and uncut, for the bjhle, but ornaments are not sent till 
the eve of the wedding. This ceremony is performed with some 
Htfcle Mat. The sweetmeat, which is always a mixture of paid^ha^ 
*nuqalf and ildiehlddna is arranged in trays carried by menials, who 
form a procession. Before them goes a . band. The ladies of the 
boy's, ^family follow in close carriages. Sometimes fireworks are also 
iised. W-hen this procession arrives at , the girl's houso the boy's 
mdthet’or some elderly relative puts a ring on the bride's right-hand 
finger and says, ^hismi^ldb ' (by fhe name of God). She then throws 
a shawl round her shoulders. After thi^^ she cuts the cloth with 
scissors, repeating * bi^milldh.* Congratulations to both the parties 
follow, and sweetmeat is distributed among the women inside the house 
as well as among the men outside. Finally, the date of the wedding 
is decided upon and publicly announced. 

In Kdngra the hale is a little more formal, and it is* also followed^ 
by similar observances. The boy's father, with some respectable elders^ 
goes to the girl's house on the llth, 17th, 27th or 29th of the month. 
The girl's father also assembles some men at his house before their 
arrival, and soon after it lie distributes sweetmeats, such as patdshas, 
giving a plateful of sugar with his own hands to the boy's father, 
and congratulations are exchanged. The giving of the sweetmeats 
shows that the girl's father has agreed to give his daughter to the boy. 
This ceremony is called sharfi khori, and females take no part in it. 
Oil this day, and sometimes on the next day too, the boy’s father sends 
sweetmeats and fresh fruit to the girl. This sweetmeat is called 
majvid razd. The fruit is distributed by the girl's parents among 
their relatives. Tliercafter (till the date of betrothal) on each 'Id-ul- 
Fitr the boy's parents send some mehndi and food to the girl, and a 
he-goat or ram is also sent to her on each ’Id-til-Zuha. The animal is 
painted with meJtiuU and a silver hansU put round its neck. It is sacri- 
ficed ])v tlie girl s parents. On each last Wednesday of the month 
of Safar, silver rings and a gold ring, with a suit of clothes and 
some imihndi^ are si nt by the boy's parents to the girl's. The silver 
rings are meant for her friends and the gold one for the girl herself. 
On the Shab Barfi,t fireworks are also sent for the girl. These practices 
are kept up till the nihdhy and there is no limit to the period intervening 
between the betrothal and the wedding. 

The date of the vikdh is fixed in consultation. First of all the 
date of the rakhat bari, or cutting of the clothes, is settled. The boy's 
parents take even suits of silk clothes to the girl's house. These, 
clothes are carried by servants on their heads. A pair of laced shoes 
is also taken. The first cloth for the bride is cut^^by. the oldest and 
most respected matron of the family. The girl's psrffents supply the 
boy's with food for the night at the rakhat bari^ and the men of his 
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Wtkf d^arfc after taking it. This ceremony is j>er|ormed ten or!«<ekrtreA. 
wys before the wedding. 

The anspioions dates for a betrothal are ti^onsly giren. In the 
Abbott&bad tahsil of Haz&ra very few days are ndlaoky, and anspioions 
datesarethe let, 4nd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, Itth, 15th, 
16th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 2l8t, 22nd, 24.th to 27th, 29th, and 30th. But 
one list from B^janpur, in Pera Ghizi Kh&n, omits the 2nd, 6th, 8th, 
9th, 10th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 22nd, 25th, 26th, and 30th, while in 
the Leiah tahsil of Mfanw41i the 7th, 11th, 14th, 24th, 26th, or- 
27th day of the moon is considered really prosperons, though, excepting 
the ten days of Ashdra, all other days of the year are admissible, whether 
lueky or not, for performing mangnd. 

In Perozepore no regard is paid to the date of the month, but the 
boy^s party should reach the girl's house on a Thursday night. 

In Lohiru the usages in betrothal are typical of those in vogue in 
the south-east Panjab. In that State, betrothal {hagai) is never 
solemnised on the 8rd, 13th, fcSrd, 8th, 18th, or 28th of a lunai month. 

The bridegroom {hendhd) only accompanies his father and kinsmen 
to the house of the bride [heudhdni] if specially desired to do so by the 
bride^s father. The boy's father then presents Rs. 35 in cash and a 
c wanut in a vessel, together with 5^ hers of sugar, one ser of henna, 
and a silk cloth, which are put in the bride's lap— an observance called 
god hjiarand (literally,^ to till the lap'). Then the girl's father 
gives the boy some cloth, a rupee, and a coooanut, with clothes for 
himself and his mother. Next follows the nhuhardnay or thank- 
ofEering, a feast of rice, coarse sugar, and ghi^ given to the boy’s 
party, during which the girl's kinswomen fling insults {sithi^idn) at 
them. 

The betrothal ceremonies in vogue among the Muhammadans of 
the Lammfin tract in Bahawalpur are described below : — 

Betrothal is called mangndn or mangewa. On the date fixed for 
the betrothal the putreta or boy's father party pay a visit to the aheta 
or girl's father, and this visit must be paid at night and on the 1st, 

. 5th, 7th, 11th, I4<th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 25th, 27th or 29th of the lunar 
month. The bridegroom accompanies the party, which takes a quantity 
of tapdhda (sugar cakes) with them, and on arriving at the girl's house 
thQ dud-i*fatihd khair niyat khaif h observed, the ceremony being 
begun by the person who arranged the betrothal. After this the parties 
exchange congratulations and the bridegroom is given a lunqi. The 
boy's father usually distributes the tapdhdhy vvhile the bride's father 
entertains them with milk. The bridegroom's party returns home the 
same night. Subsequently a party ol women visit the girl's father on 
behalf of bridegroom’s father, taking with them tapdsds and a irewaty 
comprising a bockhan, in which are tied some coins (varying from 
4? annas to Rs 25), fruit weighing from pdoh ^ to 5 seers, a bracelet, 
a set of bangles and a ring (or pafbi mumdn), and these ornaments and 
clothes are put on the bride by the women. 

^ A pdosoK. ^ of a Mr, 
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Iii^ |ir6ll**to«do MxfilieB a woman who makes bangles accompanies 
tbe;i)arty to the brideV house and puts glass or ivory bangles on her. 
In other oases the brfd| is taken next day to a shop and the bangles are 
bought and put on theire! After this the nose of the bride is bored, and 
as a compensation for^tbe pain she is given 1 J ehhatdks or IJ pdos of 
sugar-candy.^ Finally the visitors are feasted with ehola (rice or bread 
with ghi and sugar) by the bride's father, but nothing that has been 
out with a knife, such as meat, is given them.* This cermiony is term- 
ed natl idrd. 

TJmge% snb$equent to betrothal and prior to marriage. 

ChandrAndn. — On the first day on which the new moon is seen in 
the lunar nitoth following the betrothal the bridegroom visits his 
father-in-law in order to congratulate him on the new moon, and takes 
his meals in his house. This is termed eliandrdndn hhdwdn. The 
bridegroom drops from Re. 1 to Rs. 10, according to his means, in the 

E late in which food is given him, and his father-in-law in return gives 
im a ring. This usage is virtually confined to BahAwalpur, being 
expressly non-existent or obsolete in almost eyery other part of the 
Punjab. 

After the ehandrdndn on both the 'Ids, on the Ashura (the 10th 
of Muharram), the Shab Bar4t, and the last Wednesday in Safar • the 
boy's father sends uncooked food (rice, ghi, sugar &o.) to the bride. 
Here again nothing that has been cut may be sent, and this rule is 
observed even on the Baqr-'Id day (the festival on which sheep &c. are 
sacrificed). 

But in Dera Ghizi Khfin only a rupee is sent to the bride on the 
first 'Id. No uncooked food is sent her on the Baqr 'Id, when her 
home is not far from the boy's. 

In Midwali, on the first 'Id-ul-Pitr, after the mangewd the boy's 
father sends the bride a bhochhan and a silk huffd, some rice, ghi, 
sugar &c- Besides these articles and clothes are sent on each 'Id or 
festival after the mangewd. This is termed war end or eanhhdl hhejnd, 
to send a support or pledge. 

After the betrothal various social observances take place, but 
however costly they may be, , few have any religious or ritual signifi- 
cance. For example, among the Jaduns and in the Abbottabad tahsil 
of Haz&ra uncooked food is sent to the girl on each 'Id and Shab Barfit 
after the betrothal This usage is very widespread, but the customs 
as to what is sent vary considerably. Thus, in Pesh&war, well-to-do 
people send clothes and ornaments. 

• 

^ Ronad Miftiankot, in pera Ghfisi Eh4n, the bride’s noseie bored by the boy’s kins- 
women, and they give her the sngar-oandy, the one who actually performs the operation 
giving twice as much as the others. 

2 Bound Mithankot this restriction is only imposed on the bride. 

* In the Jdmpnr tahsfl of pera Ghazi Khdu uncooked food is seat on the *lds, Muhar* 
ram days, and Shab Fardt, by the boy’s party, but not on the last Wednesday of the 
month of Safar, 
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In Gujrinwdla on the *Id day after the maiCjini the boy*8 party 
goes to the girl’s honse with ornaments, and clothes, which are'put 
on the girl on that auspicious day. Even poor people lake a suit of 
ciothes and sil/er ornaments worth Rs 20 to 50, while the rich send 
silk clothes and ornaments costing as much as Rs. 500 to 2,000. 
Congratulations arc exchanged between the parties, and sweets dis* 
tributed on this occasion. This custom is, however, not in vogue 
among cultivators. It is confined to the higher castes living in towns.* 


Kawdrd kd sdmand . — In Hoshi^rpur the presents thus sent are 
called ’Idf and Shah Baratf. In Man4i on any festival'day, such as 
the ’Id or Nidz, and at any marriage in the girl’s family after his 
betrothal, the boy is invited and feasted with rich food. This is called 
kawdjt kd idwand. On the other hand, among respectable families, 
the girl is supplied with clothes etc. till her nikdh. 

A similar custom exists in Loharu. In that State h%4n is a present 
of sweets etc. (including clothes, if they can be afforded) sent to the 
girl by the boy’s father on every festival between the betrothal and 
the wedding. If no ornaments or clothes were given to the girl on 
the day of the maagni they are sent with the first tidri. In return 
the girl’s (.arents also send a Hdri to the boy. If tl e Tfj festival 
of the Hindfis in Ltlma happens to fall between the bitrothal and t!ie 
wedding Muhammadans send s^indhdri to the bride. This consists 
of (svveets shaped like dates), made of wheat fleur and coarse 

sugar fried in oil, together with a suit of clothes for the girl. 

In the Pindf Gheb tahsfl, on the day after the betrothal, the 
females on behalf of the boy’s father, visit the girl’s house, taking ^ with 
them dried dates, mavU thread, and cash for her. This is called gad. 
The boy also visits the girl’s house on the second or third day, his 
m(,ther-in-law gives him a gold or silver finger- ring or some cash. 
The girl’s other relations also give him money. 


In Peshawar city, at an uiidefined time after the viangcwd-f some 
of the boy’s kinswomen go to the bride’s house for the milni, as it 
is called. They take sweetmeats with them, and the bride’s parents 
serve them with boiled rice and sugar, called eholba. This ceremony 
is performed during the day, and the women return home by nio-ht 
They drop from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 into the vessel from which they aregfven 
the rice. At every festival day the boy’s i)arents also send the girl rice 
and sugar, and in return for this they are given a chddar or dopaffa. 


But in Sidlkot the m$lnt is not carried out by the womenfolk at all 
In that district some time after the betrothal and before the wedding,' 

* Towage is Bubpet, of course (oenffleBB variatioM, nolouly^ different Ic-alitief. 

but also in different castes. Thus in Keroiejmr, after the matiandm food olnfl,»= 
oruameuta are sent to ti.o bride on tt.- ’Id. Among liedlds the boy'a’ Lao/gotB%^h 
these articles herself. The oi uamcnts are a hansU, baugles, a ccHtti fall of 
clotbee-a gown and a turfd. Sapid, send 6 of ricef a rnpfe, for the ^ri^Tf ’ 
s^ar, shoe., trcrnem, a laced ioWd. and dcpajfd, hni^glea, and lorgdn. RAjpdte^nd 
all he above except the nee, and in leturn the IndoV lather seiif s a 4 

sboes, and a fin^-ring for fbe boy on tbe last "a 

h Wde'! father 
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the fathers of the boy and the girl meet together, and this is called 
mt7n£ The boy's father on this occasion sends the girl some ornaments 
and clothes, which are“put on her* In retmrn her father may give the 
l)oy^s father valuable clothes and ornaments as well as a she-buffalo or a 
mare, but this is notgoi orally d >no. 

In Hazara the mt/nt appears to he railed pair gda, Direcitly after 
the betrothal, on the return of the hoy^s party from the girPs house, his 
kinswomen, with other females of the village, visit the girPs mother, 
taking with them drums and singing songs on their way. Thejy also 
take sweetened bread fried in oil. This is called p^it gda. The hride^s 
kinswomen return the visit in a similar way. Hy this it is intended 
that if a birth or death takes place in either of the two families their 
womenfolk can take part in the marriage festivities or the mourning rites. 

The meaning of the term pair gela is not very clear. Tn Attock 
tiihsil it is thus described : After the conclusion of the betrothal on an 
'Id day, the boy's mother, together with thirty or forty other females, 
tlie boy, and his sarldJdSy visit the girPs mother by day. She takes 
with her clothes, sweetmeats, and parched grain, and presents them to 
the girPs mother, who distributes them among those present and dis- 
misses her female visitors with present of clothes, but the boys and his 
sarhdlds stay on for four or five days. On his departure his father-in- 
law to be gives him clothes and a ring. Sometimes the sarhdlds are also 
given clothes. This is called pair gela. On the first 'Id the boy's 
mother also takes melnidi^ j^ggeryi rice and clothes for the girl, and 
this is repeated on all subsequent 'Ids. 

But in the Haripur tahsfl of this district it is said that on the third 
day, or some time afterwards, the females of the boy's family pay a 
visit by way oi pair gela to the girl's mother, taking with them orna- 
ments &o. On their return the girPs parents give them clothes, &o.* 

Tn MiS,nwdli a simjlar usage is called pavd chliornd. After the 
betrothal the boy goes to his father-in-law's house, and after taking 
food there, he drops from Ee. 1 to Ks. 5 into the dish in which his 
dinner was served. His mother-in-law to be then gives him a gold or 
silver ring in return. 

Section 8 — Muhammadan marriage observances. 

In the following paper the observances followed, after those con- 
nected with betrothal have been completed, just before, at and after the 
wedding are described. No rigid classification by localities is possible, 
but speaking very generally the marriage observances of the Muham- 
madans in the South-East P^mjab differ a good deal from those of the 
centre and liOrth-eaet districts. In the latter the Muhammadans are 
few in numbers. The Muhammadans of the Western Punjab, including 
the North-West Frontier Province, have a good many characteristic 
usages not feuiid in the centre or east. Eougbly speaking then the 
arrangement in this account follows their territorial differences. 

T. — In the South-East Punjab the wedding rites vary among 
different castes and tril es to a bewildering degree. Those in vogue in 
the Lobdiu Slate may be regarded as typical and are described below, 
togethei with those found among the Meos who are Muhammadans 
with a strong survival of Hindu beliefs and ideas. 
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Preparations for the wedding.^ 

Ten or fifteen days before the date of the wedding* the bride^s father 
the gandh (hL s, knot).^ In this observance a piece of silk is 
knotted as many times as there are days remaining till the wedding day. 
A hangnd or bracelet of silk (containing a ring of iron^ another of. lac 
and some rdi) is also made for the bridegroom. The gandh^ the hangnd 
with a lump of sugar and a rupee, are sent to him by a barber and his 
sister or his father^s sister hangs the gan^h on a peg. . • 

Ban hutdnd then follows.® This observance consists in rubbing 
the bodies of the pair with hatnd 8 or 4 days before the wedding.® 

Among the Meos of Gurg&on ban is said to be ^ taken out of ^ the 
pair from their respective houses thus : — He (or she) is led out of the 
house, holding a plate on which is a lighted lamp, to a certain distance 
and is then brought bark. This is done seven times. Kinswomen 
accompany him (or her), singing songs. 

The bridegroom Is also bathed by the women of his family and 
oiled. This observance is called tel eharhdnd. 

A knot in the gandh is untied every day, and when only one re- 
mains tied the boy's father sends for his kinsfolk, who are feasted and 
in return present their neotd or tamboL 

Shortly before the wedding party sets out from the boy's home he 
is seated on a stool and bathed by the barber. At the same time seven 
women whose husbands are alive pound up barley in a mortar — an 
observance called ehhaTe%^ 

After the boy has been bathed his mother's brother lifts him down 
from the stool, a custom called pdfduidrnd ® or ptrhd utrdrnd. 

After this four women lead the boy away under a piece of cloth 
held over him like a canopy, and seat him on a cot. He Is then dressed 
in new clothes and the kangnd tied on his wrist. 

Another observance which takes place a day or two before the 
wedding is the nikdsi* In this the boy, dressed in his new clothes, 
with the hangnd on his wrist and a chaplet of flowers tied round his 
head, is mounted on a mare (never on a horse) and taken to a mosque, 
where prayers are said by him and a congregation. On his return 
he goes round the whole town and is then taken to some house other 
than his own home until the wedding party sets out at night. 

On the day of the nikdh when the wedding party reaches the girl's 
home the tunhd observance is first held. In this the women assembled 
jest with one another and hold a mock marriage, one dressed in man's 
attire and holding a sword in her hand being wedded to another by a 
third who aSts as the Qizi. Another of the women also puts her face 
into the mouth of a jar and calls all the others ill names. 

' See Note A on page 836. 

* See Note B on page 836. 

8 See Note C on page 837. 

< In the Sangrur talisfl of Jfnd when a wcilding party among the Sayyida sets out the 
hoy is made to ent^ branch of hjan4 tieo. When his party reaches the bride’s house the 
mifdn and barber each get from 9 to 16 pies. This fee is called pherd, 

•Pat, a plank or shntter i ^Panjahi p. 88k. 
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While the iredding party is still a mile of so from the bride^s home 
the boy’s father sends a bunch of green leaves (called kart 4dU) by his 
barber to the father of the girl. The latter receives it seated on a 
wooden stool and (after giving the barber a rupee as his feel stains his 
hands with red and places them on the barber^s breast or loins. The 
latter then returns. Meanwhile the wedding party is nearing the 
bride^s home and is met by the girl^s people, being conduct^ to a 
suitable placfe for its stay. Songs are now sung by the girl^s kins- 
women ai^ the potter's wheel worshipped by them. 

A.t sunset the bridegroom performs the toran. Five wooden sp^- 
rows are hung up at the bride's house-door and the bridei^oom moves 
them with a stick. 

After the toran the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house, but a 
barber stops the way and measures him with a thread, receiving for this 
a fee of Ks. 1-4 j. Then the bridegroom enters the house of the bride 
who has taken her stand inside the door. Giving her a rupee, he places 
his hand over hers — an observance called hath^lewd or ^ hand-taking,' 

The nikdh is now solemnised according to Muhammadan Law and 
the amount of the dower fixed. ^ 

Geremontes after the wedding. 

On the morning after the nikdh the bridegroom and his shdhbdld 
with their companions are feasted on khir^ an usage called kanwar 
kalewd* 

After this sugar on a plate is set before the bridegroom and he puts 
some money into the plate — an observance called Mu arid. 

Next, the pair are seated facing each other with an earthen plate 
full of water between them, and a silver ring, a nut and two or four 
coins are put on the bride’s head which she inclines, thus throwing the 
coins etc. into the water. Both then scramble lor them in the plate — 
and the one who tirst gets the ring wins. This is done thrice. The 
rite is called fud khelndy ‘ to gamble.' 

On the day on which the wedding party is to return home the 
bridegroom goes to the bride^s house and there the pair sit facing each 
other. Here again the shdhbdld accompanies the bridegroom. The 
pair then come out of the house with their clothes knotted together. 
The bride’s father now gives her clothes etc., a couch and, if he can 
afford it, a horse, camel or cow. The wedding paity departs, with the 
bride in a cart or on a camel if possible. 

On nearing the bridegroom’s home the clothes of the pair are 
.again knotted together. At the entrance the bridegroom^s sister bars 
their way till she receives her dues, and further in stand vessels^through 
which the bridegroom must make a way with his sword, the bride 

^Another usage prlar to the nikdh consists in the sending of hari by the boy’s father to 
the bride. The hari consists of clothes^ shoes, dried dates, alinp^nds, maize and, if he can 
afPord them, ornaments. 

After the hari tlie wedding-party take the boy to the girl’s honso where her mother 
places a tray of sugar before him. Into tliis tray ho puts a ruj)ee, called sdaudndor the 
mothor-in-law’s due. 

lu Hohtak the hari is also called sdchni and consists of presents sent to the girl by the 
hoy’s malernal relatives. 

After the bari has been received the women of the bride’s family go to see the place 
where the boy’s party is staying— an usage known as jhdnknd or hhif. There they 
are ^ren dried f mits. ^ 
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accompanying him. Both then seat themselves in the house and the 
sMkbdld says 

Bhdbi^ Ihdbi mujh ghar pahla he\% ser gut. 

Throwing a cocoanut into the air he says also • 

Dahne goda dhakni ant bain g^dd sdi, 

Mujie Hen laddu ant hhdbi ke milen pdf* 

The pair then separate. 

Rice is then boiled by women whose husbands are aliv^ ^d eaten 
by them and the bride — a rite called sat (seven) suJtdgan kd kundd. 

^ Two or four days later the bride^s brother or other kins.nan goes 
to bring her back to her own home, and he takes with him some sweets. 
This usage is called len hdri. 

MuJcldwd^ takes place as a rule one or two years after the wedding. 
The husband fetches his wife from her home, receiving a present of 
ornaments from her father, if he can afford to give them. 

* Or chdld in Gnrgion, e,g. among the Meos who have several usages. Sometimes the 
bridegroom accompanies the bride to her home, stays there 8 or 4 days and then returns 
with her. Somctiiiiies muhtdwd takes place after one, sometimes after three years, in 
which cases it is much more formal and costly to* the girl’s father - and less so to the bride- 
groom. 

’ Fixing the wedding-day . — In the central districts this is not a very prominent ritei 
but in some parts it sarvivos. Thus in Gujrdt in order to fix a date for the wedding the 
girl’s parents send a barber and mirdsl with Rs. 5 to Us. 21 or a gold mohar for the boy, as 
well as Rs, 2 to Rs. 11 for the Idgis which sum is also called ‘ village expenses ’ to the 
bridegroom’s hou.se. The b>)y’8 father then invites all his kinsmen and friends. The boy 
is seated iu tlio midst of the assembly and the barber gives him sugarcandy to eat. He 
also puts in his skirt the cash or the gold mohar. Then congratulations are exchanged. 
This ceremony is called hhocha. The date of the marriage is fixed at it and the barber and 
mirdei are given froih . Re. 1 to R.s. 5 by the boy’s party. His parents also dismiss the 
Idgta with a chunni ana Re. 1 to Rs. 11 together with a hidh (bundle) containing dried 
fruits such as alinoiidi, cocoauuts, dried raisins and patdshas. 

In Gujranwala to * tie the knot’ or yan4 pdnd, as it is termed, is the ceremony of 
fixing a day for the marriage. If any ceremonids connected witli the betrothal have not 
been already performed, they are now observed. The wedding day is fixed by correspon- 
dence between the parties or at a personal meeting. 

So too iu Maudi some respectable men of the boy’s family go to the girl’s house with 
ii Qazi and ho fixes there the dates of the nikdh and dhdm^ and that for applying mehndi. 
These dates are alway.s close to oac-another. Congratulations are exchanged and sugar sent 
to relations to notify them of the date of wedding, the Idgi deputed giving each of them 
sugar awhile they in return give him from one pice to two annas by way of waddigi. 

The ceremony is performed before the nikdh. Womon of the hoy’s party 

paint bis bands with mehndi at night. Then s imo meh^dit a silver ring and Rs, 1-5-9 in 
cash arc sent to the girl through 1 he women also going with him. Mehn di is also 

applied to the girl. The females of both parties keep awake singing songs all night. 
On the next day at 4 P.M. hapid is rubbed over the bridegroom’s body and he is bathed. 
Then ho i.s seated in a special room and some of his relatives and friends sit with him, He 
is di’GSsed iu such clothes as are worn by a bridegroom and a sihrd is placed round bis 
bead. At 8 or 9 p.m. the bridegroom is taken to a mosque in a palanquin or on a horse. 
He is then made to pass through the bazars and all this time dancing girls dance before hi^ 
horse and fireworks are lot off. He is then taken at a slow pace with the whole of the 
wedding party to the bride’s house, and all are seated then in a specially decorated room. 
The njen of the girl’s party and the Qazi also come there. The girl’s guardian allows the 
Qazi to perform the nikdh. Ho first fixes l,he amount of the bride’s dower which depends 
cn the will of her guardian. It is never below Rs. 82-8. If the amount is not fixed accord- 
ing to the demand of the bride’s guardian be is entitled to marry her to another. There- , 
after two witnesses and a vakU are appiuuted by each party. They go with tlio Qazi to the 
bride and perform the ceremonies of oiler and acceptance; she and the bridegroom are told 
to repeat the sacred kalma five time.s. The hhuihd cenanony is performed in the presence 
of all the kin. fhe dowry, vix. weiiring apparel, bedding, a couch, household utensils and 
ornaments are given on this occasion. Dried fruits and sugarcandy are distributed among 
the people. The Qazi gets Rs. 1-4 for the ceremony while bis assistant gets annas 4 for the 
dud’i-khair. All those expenses are borne by the bridegroom. Besides copper coins are 
distributed among the poor. The bride’s guardian feeds the wedding party. * 
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II. Perhaps the best idea of the wedding rites cuiient among the 
Muhammadans in the Central Punjab may be gathered from the folio w- 
^ing skeleton account of those prevalent in Oujrdnwala ; — 

Siird ban ihnd and Kkdre One day before the wedding^ 

the bridegroom Is garlanded with flowers. This ceremony is called Bihrd 
bandit nd?' On this day also femhol (presents in money) is offered 
by the brotherhood and the bridegroom^s father gives to his Jcamtm 
(menials) their lag or dues according to his meani^. Before the Bihrd 
hdndhnd the bridegroom ascends a hhdrd and breaks 5 or 7 chhunnU.^ 

When the wedding procession is about to start, the boy is made to 
ride on a mare. This is called ghori eharhndy and his sister aks for hag 
fthnrdi, or a fee for holding the reins. He gives her either a she-buffalo 
or money according to his means and wishes. Then his mother per- 
form^ the si' wdrnd or sacrificing over the head, the amount of money 
offered being a rupee or two which sum is also given to the hamtns. 
After this the boy goes to do obeisance at the shrine of an ancestor of 
the tribe and then the procession leaves at such a time that it may 

^In Hosbiarpur on the wedding day the bridegroom bathes and a garland of flowers 
called sohan sihrd is hung round his forehead. A coloured cloth is also tied round his 
head as a turban and saffron sprinkled over his clothes. But Muhammadans who are 
strict followers of the shard* do not observe these usages. 

**This account sa^s nothing of the mdmi chhak or articles sent by the maternal re- 
latives of the hridegreom hi Siallcot and forming part of the dowry. The mdmi chhak 
generally consists of a conch, p{fhd, 21 large cakes of flour fried in 5 suits of clothes, 
6 ut oust 1 8 and some ornaments- Ti.o articles given by the parents of the bride generally 
arc an rirn, chhaf an or rlngHf phul, cJiaunk and mahdn (ornaments worn on the head), 

jhuntkr, quilt, pillow, 21 suits of clothes, 101 laddus nnd sometime a horse, cow, she* 
buffalo and a camel. The bridegroom sits on a couch on this occasion. 

■Tn Sialkot the wedding party on its arrival at the bride’s house is put up in 
a hut outsid* the village. I’he bride’s father sends it hukJeas, sharf^at etc. 
by a Idffi who is given annas 8 or Be. 1 as his Idg. Af*er this the party is 
called for and the barber on behalf of the bride’s father brings with him a basket 
full of sugar and* the fiilbers of Oie bride and the bridegroom meet together The father 
(tl the bride gives the idlieron this occasion some money ora horse. The wedding party 
is then seated close to the bride’s house. The bridegroom’s father drops some cash in the 
basket of sugar. Tins is followed by a feast to the wedding j»arty. A sieve is suspended 
in the way and is removed by a female barber on receipt of Re. 0-1-3 as her due. The 
sweeper aiao stands in the vvay of the wedding party and does not allow it to pass without 
getting his /d^ also. Tlie bride’s sisters also exact their /dg which maj^ amount to Re. 1*4-0. 
Then the w’eddiug parly is served with food. This is followed by the performance of the 
hefa ghori ceremony. It may be noted that after the wedding party has taken its food 
until the next ceremony many (jests) are flung at it. Many obscene songs are 

* sung on this occasion. 

In Kdngra the nihdh is performed after midnight and after it congratulations are 
exchanged and sweetmeats distributed^ TTie bridegroom is then called inside the house by 
the women. The bride takes her seat on a maenad with females around her. Tie bride- 
groom takes his seat at her right and a piece of cloth is thrown over both of them. The 
Qur4.u and a looking glas» are placed inside this sheet with a cup of sweet water and a 
spoon. The bridegroom gives a spoonful of the water to the bride and her relations also 
give her a spoonful to be given to the bridegroom. After this they look at each other’s 
face in the looking glass This ceremony is called aina masiif. The bride is then taken 
to the house of her father in-law in a palanquin. On the third day the females of the 
bride’s family go to her husband’s house to bring her back. The dowry is then exhibited 
to the kinsfolk The bride sits < n a maanad for three days. The bridegroom then comes, 
takes his wife’s arm and leads her to a separate compartment in the presence of the other 
females. This is called ehauthi. 
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reach its destination at nightfall. Some people take with it a band^ 
fireworks and dancing girls, but others do not. When the procession 
reaches the bride's village, some men come to receive it on behalf of the , 
bride's father. It is then seated at a place where carpets have been 
spread. Huqqas are first smoked and an hour or two later tea is served 
if it is winter and in the hot season sharbat by the bride's party, who 
then go away. Then the bride^s father accompanied by some of his 
brotherhood enters the house in which the bridegroom's party has been 
lodged before food is served. As soon as he arrives the ceremony of 
milnt is observed. If he is well-to-do he offers a mare as a milni 
present to his ktiram Uhe bridegioom’s father) and they embrace each 
other. On this occasion too the Id^is are given money as their fixed 
dues. After this the bride's father takes the bridegroom and his party 
with him to his house and provides a feast for them, 

CA/ianni tuTwdnd . — Some women of the bride's party now come 
and take a chhanni or sieve which is hanging over the doorway and in 
which a lamp is burning. After fliis he and his party sleep, but early 
in the morning at about 4 A,M. he is awakened by the women of the 
bride's house and taken to a female apartment where the bride's 
sister makes him play beru ghori and exacts some money from him but 
the sum taken does not exceed Rs. 11. 

Nikdh. — The actual wedding ceremony, the nikdh, is performed at 
8 or 9 A.M. or at some later hour. On this occasion some people dis- 
tribute chhohdras while others distribute uncooked rice mixed with 
sugar. 

Po^t-nikdh ceremonicB. — When the nikdh is over the bride is made 
to ascend a khdrd and her maternal uncle causes her to descend from it 
and in return he gives her a she-buffalo or a sum of money which must 
exceed Rs. 11. 

j9o2crj^,“Then the bride's father places on cots whatever dowry he 
has prepared for his daughter, whereupon the parties meet together and 
give Idg to their kamins. This done, the dowry is packed up, the bride 
seated in a palanquin and the bridegrooin''8 party departs with it and 
the dowry. When the bride arrives at her fatlier-in-law's village, some 
women of his household accompanied by singing mirdsana receive her 
and bring her to their house. 

Ceremoniea observed on arrival at the bridegroom^ % home*-^^hm 
she reaches the house door, she alights from the dooly and oil is sprinkl- 
ed on the threshold. ^ 

Sacrificing water {suggested to mean drinking .-—After this 

the bridegroom's mother sacrifices water over his head and attempts to 
drink it but is dissuaded by her son. The bride is then seated on a 
carpet or mat or some suitable place in the house. 

dikhldi or face^showing ceremony. — The bridegroom's 
mother then gives a sum of money as dikhldi or ^ showing the 

face ' to the bride who removes the veil (gkdnghat) from her and 
ia entertained with milk. 
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Odnd kiolnd {untying the pdnd),^T!he next morning the bride* 
groom and bride untie the gdnd. 

The bride returns to her father on the third day after the arrival 
at her father-in-laVs house. 

In Shakargarh— although the mdydn is said not to be performed— 
the day before the wedding partly starts for the bride ^s house, drums are 
beaten and next day the boy is seated on a khdrd and batnd rubbed on 
him but the practice of breaking ceased 16 or 17 years ago. 

His party should reach the bride^s house in the first part of the night. 

Some people take drummers with them. On their arrival the mtlni 
ceremony is performed. 

In the milnl the men of both the parties stand opposite one another 
at some distance, and representatives of each embrace. The bride’s re- 
presentative gives a rupee to the boy^s. His barber also brings some 
sugar and rice in a vessel. An recites the niy at hlait and gets 
Re. l-4-() and 4 j copper coins from the bride’s father as his fee. The 
barber also gets four annas on this occasion. 

In Sialkot the f«/7«ns thus described The girl’s father takes Sialkot. 
his stand on an open site outside the village of the boy's father who 
comes to meet him there with all his party. Fireworks may be let off 
at this meeting which is called /.tit too the mirdsis of the 

parties recite their genealogies. The parties pass a rupee over one 

another’s head and give it to the mirdsis. This is called sir wdrnd 
knram, 

, On the arrival of a wedding party in Hoshidrpur the customs of 
mtlni and peshkdra are observed and the party is served with shariat 
It is also supplied with food for one or two days, 

III. — In the Western Punjab we are introduced to a number of 
new rites and to a still greater number of new names for usages already 
described - 


Preparations for the wedding. 

In Hazfira preparations for the wedding are made a year or two 
after the mangewa. When the date for it is fixed some money is given 
to the boy’s father to purchase para kaun or provisions, vis* wheat- 
flour or rice, pulse, salt, pepper, turmeric, wood, jaggery, cotton, 
couches, stools, litensile &o. required for the use of the wedding party. 
When these things have been procured by the bride’s father, he informs 
the boy’s father that the wedding party should reach his house on a 
certain day and that the mdydn and tel ceremonies are to be performed 
on such and such days. 

In Peshdwar city in order to fix a date for the wedding the girl’s 
parents send some respectable members of their kin to the boy’s parents. 
They also send some sweetmeats to the other party. The cash sent to 
them on this occasion is called gadh* 

To prepare for the wedding in A^tock the boy’s father with 10 or 
15 men goes to the girl’s father and pays him from Rs. 15 to 80. This 
is called fuehh* After this a date is fixed for the marriage. 
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Among the Dhdnd^ of Haz^ after the betrothal a day ie fixed 
for the wedding. On this day the boy's father pays Rs. 10 to 20 to 
the girl's father. This sum is called pueih ndn%d. The girl's father 
hands it over to the girl's maternal uncle and he in return gives her 
utensils^ a couch and so >n. 

Among the Jaduns when some time after the betrothal prepara* 
tions for the marriage are made the imam of a mosque Is consulted to 
fix an auspicious day for the wedding. 

Naming the dat / — In Attock tahsil the the term applied to 

the ceremony of fixing a day for the marriage, is thus observed : — The 
boy's faiher with 3 or 1 other respectable persons goes to the girl's 
father and a&s him wliat amount he will accept for th"*, expenses of 
the wedding. He agrees to take as much grain or cash as he thinks 
will be consumed and in addition what he will have to spend on the 
bride's ornaments and clothes. 

In Pindi Gheb when the parties are ready to celebrate the marri- 
age two or three men of the boy's party go to the girl's father for 
the gan4h pdwan and to settle an amount to be paid for the supply 
of food to the wedding party. One day before the wedding the 
females assemble in the house of the boy's father and go to the girFs 
house with drums, mehndt &c. to unplait the girl's hair. This Is called 
mendhi kholnd ' and mehndi land The wedding party sets out on the 
wedding day. The number of men in a wedding party depends on the 
position of the boy's father, and drummers and bandsmen are sometimes 
engaged. The party reaches the bridegroom's house in the evening 
and is put up in a separate liouse. On its arrival the bride’s father sends 
it a pitcher of sharbat^ a plate of halwd and another of mutton. ^ITie 
party is first served with the sharbal which is called kaddi fikarbat 
while the mutton and halwd are placed before the bridegroom. 

Gandh 6adhni. — h\ Leiah allowing a reasonable interval after the 
nishdnt the boy's party express a wish to have the wedding performed, 
consult a few near relations and friends and with the consent of the girl's 
guardians fix a date for it. To satisfy people that this has been done 
they exhibit a long, slightly twisted thread, coloured white, red and 
yellow, usually with a knot tied in it and keep it for future use. This 
thread is called ?nauli da dhdgd, This done they distribute sweetmeats, 
repeat the dHa^hhair and withdraw- This ceremony is called gandh 
bandhni. The day thus fixed must be one of the following dates 4, 
5, 7, 11, 14, 17, 21, 24, 25, 26 or 27 of any moon, but the whole months 
of K&tak and Chet and the 10 days of AsdrS, are not allowable for 
marriage. A wedding during the remaining 20 days of Moharram, 
though admissible, unlucky. 

About a week or so before the wedding day the boy's father 
engages a barber or mirdsi and handing him the thread sends him round 
to notify the date by delivering a bit of it to every relation and friend 
entitled to join in the ceremony. This is called gan4 1 phefni. The 

^ Mendhi hholnd , — A day or two before the wedding tbc bride-grooru’t) womenfolk 
accompanied ty hifl younger brother go to the bride’s liouse end lavo her hair unplaited. 
ISlongs are sung on this occasion (Mi^nwili). 
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preparations then begin. Among the Dhunds irfter the aiyival of the 
boy^e party the women- perform the bern gkoH at night. In this 
observance the boy givtes the. bride^s kinswomen Re. 1 to 5 Rs. in a thdl. 
This sum is taken by a barber or mitdii. After this the boy is given 
siarbat to drink and the barber is given another rupee for this service. 

In Multfi.n on the wedding day the girl's kinswomen pass the night 
with the boy, making him walk through the mohallas and bazars of the 
village. This is nailed tornd. 

In Attock tahsil before the arrival of the wedding party the boy 
and iarbdhi visit his father-in-law by night. He unplaite one look 
of the girPs hair and the rest is unplaited by her sisters and brothers' 
wives. She is made to wash her hands and face and don fresh clothes. 
All the people sit outside the house on this occasion. A barber then 
conducts the leri ghori ceremony by placing a stool and lighting lamps 
on a thdl before the boy. He and his sarbdld drop some copper or 
silver coins into the thdl and this money is taken by the barber. After 
this the boy is made to walk through streets for the whole night. 

On the wedding day in Bhakkar after levy of the tambol the 
bridegroom is taken to a mosque or shrine. He is ^hen garlanded, a 

tied on his hand and one of his kinsmen is made his sar'dld or 
best man. The garland is generally prepared by an Ar&in's wife. The 
gdnd is a coloured thread. This is followed by the dhok or setting out 
of the wedding party to the girPs father's house, camels and horses 
being employed as conveyances. They reach it at nightfall and ilio 
girl's father supplies them with food once or twice The nikdh is per- 
formed at 1 0 or 1 2 p, M, 

In Mf^nwAli however the gdnd is more elaborate. There the gdnd 
hanilha^ as it Is called, is in vogue among all tribes except Ihe Pathans. 
The boy^s womenfolk get a thread from the j^Irl's house and make from 
it a gd^id, which consists of an iron ring, a cowry and a bead {mankd). 
The gdnd is knotted 7 times. Then the womenfolk return home and tie 
a similar gdnd to the boy. 

On the wedding day in Miaawdli or a day before it the females go 
to a well or river accompanied by the bridegroom's sister and sarbdld. 
The sister carries a pitcher on her head and draws water from the well. 
Songs are sung on the occasion. On their return home the bridegroom 
is bathed in this water and seated on a khdrd, hatnd is rubbed on his 
body. This is also called g/iufolu After bathing the bridegroom is 
made to break dhnknU 

• Among Path&ns in the AbbottAbad tahsil of Ilazira the nikdh is 
performed when the bride has been taken to the bridegroom's house. A 
mnlldn is sent for and seated on a cot with the bridegroom seated beside 
him. Two trusted persons called the witnesses then go to the bride to 
ask her consent to the contract. She empowers one of her relations tc 
have the ceremony performed and fix the amount of dower. He is called 
the (({n( bhdi^ and the ceremony is performed after obtaining his per- 
mission. The amount of dower varies from Rs. 25 to 50U. On the 

^ No explanation of this ennotis usage is given. In Chakwdl mird${ women take 
he boy through the streets and bazars of the by night and bring him back home 

n the morning. They sing songs as tliey go. 
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bride’s departure her parents ffive her ornaments and clothes worth from 
Rs. 20 to 6000. The bridegroom is also gi^en a suit of clothes. 

In C hakw£l those who are strict observers of Muhammadan Law 
use a mare instead of a ^olt to take the bride to her husband’s house.^ 
On reaching its door she will not enter it until she is g^iven some cash 
by her parents-in-law. On entering the house a child is placed in her 
lap^ and she gives it a rupee. The bride stays in her father-in-law^s 
house for the first time 4 or 5 days. Meanwhile the bridegroom^g 
kinswomen visit her and give her money. This is called saldm karwdi. 
The kinsmen also feast the bride and brldearoom. After this some 
relative of the bride comes to fetch her back to the l:ouse of her own 
father, and he brings sweets on behalf of her parents which are distri- 
buted among the kinsfolk. 

In Leiah the observances are the same as in Bahdwalpur, but at the 
first interview between the newly married couple no sooner has the 
bridegroom entered the bride^s room than a woman ready waiting for 
the purpose flings a handful of water with all her sti'ength into his face 
before she will allow him to come further. This is supposed to make 
him blind with love for the bride, niis same woman then leads him 
close to the right side of the bride who, veiled and dressed in coloured 
garments, sits bent forward. Here he spreads a clean white cloth and 
says two rokaU of nimdz and then sits down. Next his father brings 
a little perfumed oil which he rubs on his son^s head and then holding 
it in his r\ght hand knocks it gently twice or thrice against that of the 
bride and wishing them prosperity retires. No male save the bridegroom 
now remains amidst the party of women, who surround the pair singing 
or marriage songs and throwing flowers on their heads. On its 
conclusion some chosen women sit down and put a lound piece of hard 
dry gur into the hride^s right hand •with instructions to hold it fast. 
The bridegroom is then told to try and open her palm wit/i his right 
band and take the gvr without hnrtingher delicate fingers. It generally 
lakes a few minutes to unfold the palm while the women around joke, 
laugh, clap hands and cry : — ^ Take courage, hold fast, don^t unloose your 
palm &c.' This done they put the same piece of guf into the bride- 
groom’s hand bidding him not to bold it fast but to unfold his palm by- 
and-by, after the bride has merely touched it once or twice. 

Some post nuptial observances. 

Tahliat, In Jullimdur on the morning after the Mkdh the bride 
and the bridegroom are seated opposite to each other on a cot given to 
the former on her marriage. Several ceremonies are then performed. 
The bride puts a cloth round the biidegroom's neck and does not let 
him go until he promises her to give all that he may earn. This is 
called tqkJtat nheind. This is followed by the giving of wari,^ a name 

* In tlie villages of Ffthawalpur tlie bride is taken ber hnsband's house on the back 
of a came], ox or a mare, while in towns she rides in a rath (chsriot) or on a mare, the 
custom of using a dolt or planquin not being in vogue in this tract. 

3 In Mult4n the ornaments and clothes put on the bride on the bridegroom^s behalf on 
the wedding day are called wari while those given to the bridegroom on Tier behalf are 
called ddjh. Some rii h people By end heavy sums on the Sdjh, It consistB of clothes, 
gold aud silver ornaments, household utensUa as well as a cow, a she-buffalo and some- 
times a camel also. In some families ddjh is given on the iodwdta day. The girl^s parent s 
least .the kinsfolk on this day. 
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applied to those oraaments and clothes \?hich are ^^iveri to the bride on 
behalf of the bridegroom. It consists of ornaments^ namely, a gold 
eAannk, nilv'er k ins'i, h&n,k^ fkdfijhar^ a goKl mohur and a ring 

called kawdr bit ka ehhalldy as well as 7 teioar^} Moreover a suit of 
clothes for the bride and abuonds, dried raisins, eocoanufc kernel, dried 
dates, mauUy mehtidl Ssg. are sent wich the 2 {;an. Tnen the bride's 
parents exhibit her dowry, which consists of a gold nosering, ear-rings, 
11 Uwars B,nd 7 hewan^'^ 7 turbans, a couch, a stool, a box and some 
household utensils. Then the wedding party departs. Generally speak- 
ing a (foil is employed for the conveyance of the bride and a horse for 
the bridegroom. When the bridegroom reaches his house his mother 
takes a cup full of milk and water mixed, passes it six times over her 
son^s head and drinks it. Fowls are cooked on the bridegroom's arrival at 
his house, bhe kmgnd is performed on the third day after marriage. 
The bride and bridegroom are seated opposite each other in the presence 
of the women and a vessel full of water is put between them. They 
then undo each other's gdnds. Thereafter a barber's wife throws a 
rupee, a ring and 7 copper coins into the water. This is called kan^nd 
khelnd. On this day or the next boiled rice mixed with sugar called 
bhu bhat is distributed to the kinsfolk. 

In Gujranwala after the dowry has been displayed the bride- 
groom goes inside the bride's house and pays his respects to each mem- 
hQv of her family. In return for this each of them gives him a rupee, 
A l'? 44 d is also given to each member of the wedding party. This is 
called The bride's parting from her parents is always 
sorrowful. \ 4oli is used for her conveyance. It is carried by kakdrs 
and a female attendant accompanies her to her father-in-law's house, 
and on her return she gets a rupee as her lag. On the bride's arrival at 
her new home she is first served with ckdri, and her new female rela- 
tions give her cash anjl paldshds by way of dakhdlni. Generally 

speaking she is sent back to her parents'- house on the 3rd day. The 
man who accompanies her is given a suit oE clothes on his return. The 
mukldwa ceremony is generally performed a year or two after the 
marriage and when the husband goes to his father in daw's house for 
this ceremony his sister-in law conceals his shoes. He puts up there 
for some time and then returns to his own house with his wife. 

Bahl jawdri,—lxi Sialkot on the day after the wedding one laHd 
is sent to each member of the wedding party in the morning.' This is 
‘called baht jawdrt or breakfast. The barber who brings the la 44 u gets 
Re. 1 as his Idg. The wedding party is served with food at noon and 
then they make preparations to return home. The nikdh is often per* 

* formed before the dinner. 

Lasst pair and got kundla.-^ln Sialkot after the departure of the 
wedding party the bridegroom's mother and his uncle's wife put their 
feet in some lassL This is called lasai pair pdnd. Then milk and rice 

'A Uvsar consbtii of three garments, et jr., a hwct&y trottoers and dopatfa* 
hewar conaiatB of two only* ets* a kvfta and dopatfa* 
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are eaten by all the women together and fvauli thread in tied to the 
hair of the bridegroom^s mother. This ceremony is called ffot hundla. 

Got iundla.^^Mi the got kmdla has another and more nsual form. 
Thus in Hoshi&rpur on the day after the wedding it is thus described 
Bice is boiled and put In a vessel from which all the near kinswomen 
and the bride eat together. One plateful of rice is also sent to each 
kinsman. By this ceremony the bride is admitted into the bridegroom^s 
got. The Idgts who come with the bride are given their dues and dis- 
missed after 2 or 8 days. A little while later the near kinsmen of the 
bride bring some clothes and sweetmeats and take her to their house. 
This is called bhoffi^ Similarly the bridegroom is invited to his father- 
in-law's house. He takes with him 2 or t Idgis and some sweetmeats. 
This is called mandhd /Auhdo. Thereafter, when the bride's parents are 
ready to send her to her father-in-law's house, they Invite some men of 
that faffiily and send with her sweetmeats and clothes — half as much as 
was given in dowry. This is called the mdkldwa. When the bride is 
sent for the third time, It is called iimoja 

Dhdm. — In Mandi an observance called dhdm is performed on the 
3rd day after the wedding. The bride's guardian accompanied by both 
the parties as well as by the wedded pair goes to the house of the boy's 
father, and its womenfolk take the pair to a separate room and gi/e the 
bri e milk to drink. The boy's father servos both the parties with 
rice and mutton. Those of the bride's party who take this food are 
called the ladhi tatu^ and it is called arandal. As the Muhammadans 
of Vlandi rarely marry outside the State the mukldwa\& often performed 
the same night, but those who marry outside it perform this ceremony 
after the marriage. The date for it is fixed by the Qazf. The boy's 
father simply sends his son with some relatives to his father-in-law's 
house where they are feasted and on the following day the girl's father 
sends her back with his son-in-law after giving them f ome clothes. 

In Sidlkot the mnkldwa ceremony is performed some time after 
the wedding. The bridegroom accompanied by his barber goes to his 
father-in law's bouse taking with him which are given to 

the bride and Idg^i are distributed among the Idgu. A girhi^ couch, 
spinning wheel, 'balls of various colours, spindles, clothes &c are given 
on this occasion by way of dowry. The bridegroom's shoes are also 
hidden and he makes a search for them everywhere, but when con- 
vinced that he cannot find them he gives Re. l-4i to his sisters- 
in-law as their lag. This ceremony ends with the sending of the bride 
with the bridegroom. 

Speaking generally in the Western Punjab the muhldwa is re- 
placed by the satwdra or safhur which varies in many details. Thus 
in and around Mdchhka in JDera Gh&zi Khan a week after the wedding 
the bridegroom goes to his father in-law's house with his bride, and 
they both stay there for a day or two and then come back. The gdnds 
are removed on this day. 

About Madgola the eatwdra is also performed 7 days after the 
marriage, and the bridegroom takes his bride to her parents. Both of 
them nde a mare. The gdnds are removed a day or two before the 
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and the bridegroom returns home with his wife a day or two 
afterwards. The bride^s parents give her clothes on this occasion also* 
Round Asri the bridegroom goes to his father-indaw with his wife on 
the 7 th day after marriage. 

In Rdjanpur too on the 7th clay after the wedding the bridegroom 
goes to his father-in-law^s house with his wife, and they put up 
there for 2, 8 or at most 7 days. They are given a bath and leave 
off the clothes worn at the wedding. Among the Baloch these clothes 
nre given to a mirdsi woman, but in other tribes they are taken back 
to the brldegroom^s house. He gives the lungi which was given him 
by his father-in-law to the mtrdn. After this the couple return home 
riding if their village be far off, but if it is very near they return by 
night on foot. The gdnds are often removed on the same day, but some 
people keep them on until they break off themselves. When the bride 
returns to her father-in-law house her near relations give her sweets 
varying from half a pdo to a pdo. 

In Multdn however the girl is sent to her fathor^s house. This is 
called saiAura. The girl remains in their house for as long as he is 
willing to keep her. After that the bridegroom goes to fetch 
her back. On this occasion also lier parents give her clothes and 
ornaments. After the marriage the ^rFs father abstains from eating 
at the house of his daughter. 

Again in Bhakkar the females of thehride^s family go G or 7 days 
after the wedding to the bridegroom^s house and bring back the bride. 
She is kept there for some days, and then the bridegroom goes to fetch 
her and gets some clothes, sweetmeats &c. 

« 

In Chakwal taliFil the bridegroom goes to bis father-in-law ^s 
house a few da^'s after the wedding, stays there 5 or 6 days, and is 
given a very warm reception. This is called sat Aura, Then he takes 
his wife liomo. ^ 

In Babuwalpur the binders mother and relations visit her 3 or 6 
days after the wedding and in their presence and that of other women 
of the brotherhood the couple untie eacli other^s gdnds. This is termed 
gdnd-chhoran. The women of the bride'^s family distribute iikre (a 
kind of sweetmeat) and those of the bridegroora^s churi^ and the women 
of the brotherhood put tajtduU in the bride^s lap. This ceremony is 
called gxtdd. The bride is taken back to her parentis house on the 4th 
night, and stays there for an liour or two only. (This custom is more 
general in towns.) On the morning of the 4th day both bride and 
bridegroom visit the house of the formeris parents and there take their 
supper, after which they return. This ceremony is termed sattowdra. 

Some special local emtoms in Ferozepore* 

A curious rite called bhafti jhalkd^ is current in Ferozepur. The 
boy accompanied by some women and his sisteris husband as sarbdla 
goes outside the, village. There a hearth {bhatli) is made and in it 
the aarbdla kindles a fire which is put out with the water brought from 

flasb, glance, splendour, etc. {Tupfahi Di<^, p* 491). 
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the well by the brother's wife of the boy ^ . This is done several times^ 
and then the whole party returns to the boy^s home. On his arrival 
there he is seated on the basket and bathed with the water from the 
well, for which service the barber is paid Rs. 2. All the kinsmen now 
contribute rupta, and the bridegroom dons coloured clothes, saying sal dm 
to all present and receiving in return something from each of his kins- 
men After this the cobblei* puts shoes on the boy^s feet and the potter 
brings two chapnis. These are placed near the basket with a pice under 
each, and the boy^ jumping from the basket, smashes the chapnis. 
Sandal is then applied to his forehead — an observance called munh 
chitarna^ or ' painting the face/ He is also garlanded. Next a plate 
is put before the boy and into it the neota received from the brother- 
hood is placed. When the neota is given the mrdst proclaims the 
amount given by each donor and concludes with the which 
runs : — 

Janp par dh re so Mare so dharm, — ^ If you give your due faithfully 
^tis well (otherwise you will be taken to task for not so doing). ' 

After thajhukdi the women take the boy to the jungle, singing 
songs as they go, and there they walk seven times round a fani tree, 
twisting a red thread round its trunk. Then tlie bridegroom strikes it 
with a stick, whence this observance is called /rtwrff waijtfi (waddhna^ to 
cut or reapb At this observance also a mirdsi gets Re. 1. After it all 
the females return home and the wedding party sets out for the bride^s 
house. On reaching her village it halts outside and if it has dancing 
girls with it they amuse it by dancing. Meanwhile the bride's father 
together with his Idgu comes to them and meets the father of the 
bridegroom. This is called milni. Thereafter some girls come to the 
bridegroom and J’pply antimony to his eyes. After this the ceremony 
of khudahnas is observed. A short time afterwards the party leaves for 
the house of the bride. While on their way the bridegroom's father gives 
the nearest relation of the bride from Rs. 5 to Rs. lOi). On entering the 
village fireworks (if there be any) are let off. The bride's father puts up 
the party in a separate house and the bridegroom is taken to the females. 
His mother-in-law takes some curd with his fingers and applies it to his 
eyebrows. She gives him Re. 1 on this occasion. Thereafter a mtrdsi 
female measures the bridegroom with a thread. The mirdst and the 
barber then take the party to the house of the bride. The bridegroom's 
father on this occasion gives the bride as much money as is asked by 
him. When this is settled the nilcdh ceremony is performed. On the 
occasion of its performance uncooked rice and sugar are distributed among 
those present. The person performing the nilaiU ceremony gets Rs. 1-4 j 
as his fee. Thereafter the party is served with boiled rice and sugar. 
Those who are opulent entertain the party with mutton and rice. Rs. 26 
to Rs. 100 are spent on this entertainment. Tlie party puts up from one 
to three days. At the departure of the wedding party the bride's father 
assembles all his kinsmen and gives the following articles to the bride : — 
a couch, stool, antimony pot, plate, chit anna ^ quilt, pillow, clothes, 

' This wftier is dranrn in a now pitcher by the boy^s sister-in-law, on tbe third day. 
She goes to the well accompanied by women led by a m(rdsi beating a drum* For this 
the fnirdtff gets a fee of a rupee. Apparently the mdchhi or waterman also helps the 
eietei-in-law, lor he gets a fee of two rupees, besides seme cearse sugar. 
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nosering And ^ar-rings. At this time an empty vessel is placed hefore the 
hrideffroom^s father. He drops from Ks. 5 to Rs. 96 i; to the vessel. 
Both the parties give Rs. 12[to each other^s kdmins. When this is all 
over the bride is seated in a cart. She is attended by one of the 
female Idgts, The party stays for a short time outside the village. The 
headman of the village ia given his fee by the father of the Bridegroom. 
Thereafter the }>arties meet each other and the wedding party leaves the 
village. On the third day the bride and bridegroom are seated 
opposite each other and a plate is placed between them. This plate 
is always full of a mixture of milk and water. The bride takes off the 
ornaments of the bridegroom and drops them into the mixture. 

Dowry * — The terms for dowry are various and so are the customs 
connected with the Institution itself which is chiefly notable for the dis- 
regard paid to the rights of the wife in what is ostentatiously given 
to her at marriage. 

In Hoshiarpur one or two days before the wedding the bride^s 
maternal uncle brings a nose-ring and ivory bangles with some clothes 
and cash for the bride. The articles are collectively oalled ndna he clihak 
and are exhibited to the kinsfolk. At or after the nikdh the amount of 
dower is fixed. It is in no case less than lis. 3-S, but it may exceed 
Rs. 100 or even Rs. 1000. After this the wedding party is served 
with food and is supplied with food and is supplied with cots to sleep 
on. Wiifi is the term applied to the valuable clothes, snhdgpiiTa^ and 
dried fruits, sent by the bridegroom^s father to the bride. Khat is the 
term applied to the clothes, ornaments, utensils and all other requisities 
of a new household supplied by the bride^s ])arents to the bridegroom.^ 
The number of clothes &c. is not fixed. Rich folk in order to be well 
spoken of give 101 clothes, 40 pieces of cloth , Rs. 100 in cash, a palan- 
quin,. a box, a small wooden box, utensils, gold and silver ornaments, a 
mare^ a she-cainel, a she-buffalo and a suit of clothes for the bridegroom. 
Some Rajputs give as much as Ks. 500 or Rs. 1000 in dowry. On 
such an occasion the members of the wedding parly give a horse to the 
mirdmy and each member of it is given Re. 1 and a piece of cloth. 
Thereafter the parties depart. The boy^s father passes some silver and 
copper coins over the dolt. 

In HazAra before the nihdJi the bride^s mhil is sent for and asked 
by the ClAzi to fix the amount of dower. Of this there are two kinds, 

shardi or lawful and riwdji or customary. The amount of the 
former is Rs. 125 but that of the latter varies from Rs. 100 to one, 

• two or more thousands of rupees. Some people execute bonds for the 
amount of dower. This classification is independent of the two 

^ITnliko the Mubammadaus iu Bahawalpur the amouafc of dower is fixed in Hoshidrpnr 
according to the brldegroom^s pecuniary position at the nikdh* Dowry is called suhdgpujiz 
in this district. 

*In OujranwAla the or dowry which the bride’s parents wish to give their 
daughter is presented to the bridegroom's father in open assembly. Generally it consists 
of from 17 to 21 tewarst 7 to 11 suits for the boy, utensils, a couch, stool, cattle and 
ornaments. New clotnos arc at the same time put on the bridegroom, and he is given a 
now suit of clothes by the bride’s father &c, t;> put on. The saldmi ceremony is performed 
on this occasion, that is the bridegroom psys his respects to his mother-in-law. 
father-in-law and other near relations. In return for this he gets Re, I from each of 
them. 
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kinds of l6%al do wet, vh^ deferred and prompt. In theory deferred 
dower becomes due by the bridegroom when ^ he cohabits with his wife, 
bat it IS never paid on that occasion. After the nikdh the dowry is 
placed in the courtyard of the house and shown to the people. The 
money presented in the thdl by the boy^s father is spent on ornaments 
for the glrlf and these are put on her at her departure. The clothes 
exhibited in the dowry are not sent to her father-in-law's house but are 
kept by her own father, and she fetches them when required. 

Among the Jdduus of Peshiwar also the dowry to be given to the 
girl is spread on a carpet and shown to the people, but it is not given 
to the bride all at oneo, out of it only a suit of clothes is given her and 
a suit is also given to the bridegroom. The remaining clothes are 
given her when she comes back to her parents^ lioilse. 

Among the Swatis of Mansehra tahsil the dowry merely consists of 
a few clothes, ornaments, a cot and a quilt, and even the cost of the two 
latter articles is borne by the bridegroom^ s father. 

In Bhakkar the niJcdMcliwan who appears to be a maulmi goes to 
the bride with two reliable witnesses and tells her that her nikdh Is to be 
performed with so and so- She replies that her father or brother is her 
agent and the manlavi then asks his permission. The amount of dower 
is fixed with the consent of the parties. In general it is 100 copper 
coins with a gold mohar but it may be as high as Rs. 500 and a gold 
mohar. 

The boy^s father also gives or is supposed to give the bride glass or 
ivory bangles, a gold iiose-rine,, a gold chawpd/cali^ silver taroVe, gold 
or silver earrings, and a silver AamaiL Her father also gives her a gold 
khatmdlity a gold hahanli^ a silver lozi, rings for the hands and feet, 10 
suits of clothes, a tretvar^ hexodr^ qutlt, curtain, pillow, ladle, antimony 
pot, pewter plate, couch, pirhaj &c. A cow, buffalo or mare is also 
given sometimes. 

Ill Baba wal put the amount of the dower is fixed. The boy^s father 
usually takes with him some fruit, guv, iiUshakkar (sesamum and 
sugar mixed), haslt (necklet), ring, taro/e (an ornament worn on 
foot) ; hohatte (armlets), iakhli, dawatiuj or jxatridn (square pieces of 
silver worn i\)Und neck), all of silver (a nath, good nose-ring, which, 
however, is more generally given by the townspeople) ; and a iarewar^ 
or turear^iXwQQ garments, viz, a hocJihan or dopatfa, chola or htiTid^ and 
ghagvd (pottle ^at) or suththan (trousers), a ghagra being given by the 
Jat tribes in general and a by the Baloch.^ In villages the 

bride's father generally gives no least to the bridegroom's party, and in 
towns too this custom is practised but rarely. 

In the morning a vakil (guardian) and two witnesses go to the 
bride to ask her consent to tho contract, and when she gives it the nikdh 
ceremony is performed according to Muhammadan law. The barber or 
the mirdn distributes til-shukkar or sesamum and sugar among those 
present. 

^ In Pora (ihdzi Klidti at tho tiino of dopaHitro tho bride’s father gives her the follow- 
ing articles by way of ddj \—b%ochhan (10 to 15), gowns (5 to 7), earrings, ntensUs Ac. 
Wealthy men give a cow or eho-bulfalo for thoir sons-in-law. The boy’s party is not served 
with food by the bride’s party, but on the other hand the bride’s party is supplied with food 
by the bridegroom’s party. 
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Some special tribal euetams* 

An additional ceremony is performed among the Bhatti Rdjputs 
of Perozepore. When the bride reaches the house of her father-in-law 
she is seated opposite to the. bridegroom. A sword is placed between 
them, and a reti (an instrument used by cobblers for stitcliing shoes) is 
also placed near their heads. After this the females commence singing, 
and keep it up the whole night. The cobbler gets 4* to 8 annas as 
his reward on this occasion. This is called rcU jdga or waking for 
the whole night. On the 7th day the bride goes back to her father^s 
house. After this, the bridegroom is sent in company of a mirdsi and a 
barber with the consent of the brlde^s father. v)u this occasion they 
bring back the bride. This is called muhldiva. Nothing is spent on 
the performance of this ceremony. The marriage expenses vary from 
Rs. .50 to Rs, 4,000. 

In HissSr the Muhammadan Kahavs have some interesting ideas 
about marriage. To negotiate a be^trothal 5 or 10 men of the girPs 
fa/nily visit the boy^s home and his father and kinsmen entertain them 
there for a day. Three days later the boy^s father summons his kins- 
men and In their presence the girPs father or a near kinsman gives 
the boy a lump of sugar and a rupee. When the girPs party deparft 
it is given apiece of cloth worth two rupees. This, it is said, makes 
tlie betrothal irrevocable. Prior to the wedding the girPs father sends 
a tewar^ or gift of three garments, and a dosdra (two garments, i»e» a 
pkul/cdri and a white sheet) by his barber to the boy^s father. On his 
arrival he summons the boy^s kinsmen and consults them as to the 
species of wedding to bo performed. Weddings are of throe kinds or 
degrees ; — ■ 

(i) tSuperior or g/iard In shddi^ in which the boy's father fills an 
iron vessel with sweetmeats and thou places a silver bangle worth 
Rs. 15 or 25 on top of it. One laddii (sweetmeat) is sent to each man 
invited. Seven feasts are also given to the boy^s party in this kind 
of wedding. The dower must be not less tliau Rs. 101. 

ill) Gut ki shddi, in which 10 or 20 sers of coarse sugar are 
consumed, a little heing scut to eacli invited guest. Five feasts must 
also bo given to the boy‘'s party. The dower fixed is Rs, 80. 

{Hi) Txge ki shddiy in wliicli a red thread is sent to each guest, 
and only four feasts arc given. The dower is Rs. 21. When the 
wedding party riiacbcs the girPs home the eldest representatives of 
each party meet and the girPs gives the boy^s party (or representa- 
tive) a piece of cloth. This is called sJiarbat pildna The nihdk 
is then performed. Uoforc leaving with the bride the boy^s people 
send dried fruits to her house and then the giiPs father gives her 
dower. On reaching their homo the pair and all their near relatives 
must sleep on the ground as it would be unlucky to sleep on beds. 
This observance is known as thdpa. Next morning fhe worrfen of the 
family take the couple outside the village to beat the ground with jdl 
sticks, an observance called chhati* 

The Pachhadas of Hissar have some distinctive wedding customs* 
in betrothal the barber and two men of the boy^s family go to the 
girl's home and give her father some money. After being feasted there 
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two or three days the barber receives two rupees and each of his com- 
panions a piece of silk before they |»o. Ter eontra the boy^s father 
has to pay thegirPs Rs. 12 as menials^ dues. 'Jhis makes the betro- 
thal irrevocable. When the parties have reached maturity the girl's 
father sends the boys three garments, which become the barber^s per- 
quisite. When the boy's party reaches tho girl's village it must 
ride round it {gdon kd jp/ietnd) before entering it. Meanwhile the 
girl's people come out to receive them with sltarbai, for which the boy's 
father has to pay Rs. 3, together with Rs. 7 for antimony and Rs, 21 
for the chkavt observance. Tho Avcdding party is then feasted. At 
the actual ni/cdli sugar and rice are distributed, but they must be 
uncooked. This observance is said to be peculiar to the Pachhadas, 
Rs. 11 are next paid to the girl's party for menials' dues. Among 
the Pachhidas the gifts of tho girl are called icharwa (apparently because 
they include a pair of sa})ots, hhatdun)* Another distinctive usage is 
the bhotaniy the bride's rnother-iii-law giving her some money on her 
arrival at her father in-law's house. 

Among the Wilajati Pathans in Hissar, e.g. at Toh^fia, the 
wedding is a simple affair. No observances are usual until both the 
parties are of age, when a date is fixed for the nikdh. The boy's party 
proceeds to the girl's homo and is there feasted. Next morning the 
girl is made over to them, with her dower, but she returns the very 
next day to her parents' house for tho ordinary chauiht observance to 
be held. On this occasion the boy's pai'^y sends her fruit and vege- 
ta))les. She again goes to lier husband's home at night, but visits 
her parents' house for a year after marriage on every Friday, whence 
the custom is called jio'na These customs would obviously be impos- 
sible in a tribe which did not closely intermarry. 

In Hissar (iassabs effect betrothals by exchange or if that is not 
feasible by purchase. The boy's father pays the girl's a rupee, or even 
less if he is poor, and receives from him an equal sum. Ho also 
has to pay the barber a fee of one rupee. When the parties are of age 
the girl's fatJiur convenes a meeting of his kinsmen and proposes a- 
date for the NvedJing. Then he sends the barber to the boy's father, 
with seven co])per coins, a rupee, a lump of sugar and a bit of cloth, 
to announce the date proposed. The boy's father summons his kins- 
men and, accepting the cloth and sugar, remits the other things 
to the barber. Jloiled rice with sugar and ghi is then distributed among 
tho kinsmen. This observance is called gatk by the Uassdbs. 

The boy's party goes to the girl's liome on tho day fixed for the 
wedding and is feasted uii panjiri (made of coarse sugar and parched 
flour) in vessels, Into wbicli they drop from four annas to a rupee. 
Women of the boy's family accompany his party iu this tribe and 
sing congratulatory songs at the niMh^ those of the girl's side singing 
in reply. The milni is in which the eldest representative of the girl's 
party formally n.eets the eldest representative of the boy's and gives 
him sweetened water to drink together with a sum of money. The 
boy's party departs on the 3rd day after the wedding, after giving the 
bride a present of clothes and ornaments called bari (a kind of dower) , 
but of these the girl's father only keeps a few, returning the rest. 
When the bride departs her father also gives her a dowry of ornaments, 
olothesii utensUs &o. 
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In LohdrtS the Qassfibs are said to. hare fome different usages. 
Thus at a betrothal the boy’s father gives the girl’s a rupee, receiving 
two in return. This is called sal4mL Then the boy’s father puts 
some sweets in the girl’s lap — the hharm. He also gives her some 

silver ornaments. If the boy be present the girl’s father gives him a 
rupee, a cocoanut and a suit of clothes. Bithi^ (presents of sweets, 
clothes and ornaments) are also exchanged on every festival, twixt the 
betrothal and the wedding gandh. 

Among Muhammadan R^jpuf s in HissSr brides are purchased for 
cash, the amount being negotiated through a harbor. As soon as it is 
settled the boy’s father summons his kinsmen and his son is seated on 
a chair while the barber places a lump of sugar in his mouth and a 
rupee in his hand. This is called rojmd. A date is then fixed for the 
wedding and the boy’s party proceeds to the girl’s home. There it is 
received by representative men of her family bearing two or three 
vessels full of sweetened water. Tlie eldest representatives of each 
side then meet formally in the milnt^ the giiTs representatives giving 
a rupee and a piece of cloth called rizd to the boy’s. Gifts are also 
made to menials. The boy’s party is suitably entertained and then 
the niMh is solemnised according to Muhammadan Law, After the 
•nikah the boy is taken to his bride’s liouse and there his sisterrin-law 
puts questions to liim and the hangnd or bracelet which was tied on 
the wrist of the pair (sic) is unfastened. When the pair return to the 
hoy’s house they are given a blanket to sleep on — an observance called 
tl/dpnd, Muhammadan Rawats in Hissar retain two Hindu rites : at 
betrothal they have the marked on the boy’s forehead by the 

barber of the girl’s family ; and they retain the te?.oa or observance in 
vogue when the date for the wedding is fixed. 

Among the Sayyids of Iliesar the wedding is a very simple affair 
and closely resembles that in vogue among Pathans* 

The few Shaikh Quralshes of Hissar intermarry with those of 
Pathila. At betrothal tJio boy’s father sends the girl two ornaments, 
one of silver, the other of gold, through a trusted meuial, usually a 
barber, wlio goes to her house alon#. There he is given from one to fiv^e 
rupees and sent back. The nikdh is in accord with Muhammadan Law. 

Among the Saddozai and Kizzilbfish Pathans of Hoshiarpur several 
special usages are in vogue The bridegroom is led into the room where 
the bride is seated amidst her kinswomen. She stands up to show her 
respect for him, but as there is a belief that the one who sits down first 
will yield in influence to the other they each try to persuade the other 
to sit down first and this contest causes much meiTiment among the 
women. 

Aina mvshaf . — When the pair sit down a covering of silk or shawl 
is spread over them. First of all an open Q,urdn is put into their hands as 
a token of blessing. Then the bride gives her husband a spoonful of shur-* 
ial^ and h® does the same to her, but as the bride is shy some one holds 
her hand and puts the spoon into her husband’s mouth. Next a looking-* 
glass is given to the pair and for the first time they see each otl^er’^ 
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faces in it# The bridegroom pays a few rupees for each of these cere- 
monies. When the atna mushdf (showing the Qtirdn and looking- 
glass) is over the bride^s father or guardian puts her hand into that of 
bridegroom and bids them farewell. This is always a touching scene. 
The bride is then taken to her husband^ s house in a palanquin with due 
pomp. When she reaches it the members of his family pay her some 
money, termed as a fee for seeing her face. 

Takht /ami.— On the #3rd day after the marriage the bride^s mother 
and relatione bring her dowry. She is seated on a cushion called takht 
or bride^s ^ throne.^ Then the bridegroom leads her a few paces^ by the 
hand. When this is done they are allowed to become more familiar and 
they are at liberty to abandon their shyness. ^ 

Faihdns of Peshdtvar. 

In the Utm^n-nama tappa of SwAbi tabsil, in Peshawar, some 
respectable person goes on the boy^s behalf to the girPs parents and 
proposes the betrothal contract. If they accept a date is fixed. Before 
that date the boy^s party sends some jaggery, rice and wheat flour to the 
bride^s house and goes to her house on the night fixed. The articles 
referred to above are consumed on this occasion. 

Thai eerewont/. — After taking their meal at night the heads of both 
the parties sit in the courtyard of the bride^s house and the mtrdst or 
the barber places a basket containing 4 or 5 serB of jaggery in tlicir 
midst. The head of the boy^s party puts some rupees into the basket. 
The amount is not fixed, but is settled by the head of the brido^s party. 
Generally it varies from Rs. 50 to JOOO. Silver ornaments, such as 
bangles, Itangan and bracelets, are also placed in the thdl (plate). After 
this the basket is removed by the barber or mtrdsi who takes it inside 
the house, and it is returned filled with sugar by the inmates. This 
concludes the thdl ceremony. The money and ornaments are afterwards 
returned. Then the bride^s ])arty sends Bharhat and meliadt. Each 
person present drinks a little sharhat and some mehndi is placed 
on their palms. This is called the ghdnt ceremony, and it is the bind- 
ing element in the betrothal contract. After this congratulations are 
exchanged and the bridegroom^s j)arty returns home the same night, 

Chanua arid, — On tlie third day of Vixa.koyidaa the bride^s kins- 
women assemble and take eorac wheat flour, ghi and jaggery to the 
bridegroom. They remain in his house for ^ or 3 days, tialwa and 
other sweetened articles are consumed as a feast. At departure the 
ridegroom^s parents give Ids mother-in-law and sister-in-law Re. 1 
each by way of parona {dopatta). This is called channa arid. 

Wadh or marriage , — The period between betrothal and marriage in 
this is 1 i years. The date of the wedding is fixed by the eldest 

representative of" the boy^s family in consultation with the bride^s 
parent. A suit of clothes is sent her prior to its fixture. Similarly a 
suit of clothes is sent to the boy by her parents. On the wedding day 
the boy^s party.reaches the >>ride's house at night, It is called 
and the bride^s party is mduji. Both parties pass the time in friendly 

'There are no cusloms of muhldvta and mofni goli (sending the bride backto her 
parents’ honso) among these Pa^hdos, 
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feBtivity. Alter the distribafioti of Idg among the Idgis Vl^Q bride and 
bridegroom are dressed itt* clothes. The bride is put in a 4^14, 
When it arrives the is performed and the parties retire in the 

morning. Marriages in this Jappa ere made ou a low scale. In 
Pesliawlr the expenses are very heavy. 

PafKans of Isa KheL 

Shudndmd — It is the beating of drums and the playing upon of 
musical instruments on the occasion. 

—Both the parties give a feast to their respective rela- 
tions on the day of marriage. The practice of breaking dhahnis is 
in vogue in some families. When the bridegroom breaks them 
they sav that he is a brave man. On the arrival of the wedding 
part-T at the bride's house prayers are recited accordirg to Mubam- 
maJan Law. The nikdh ceremony is performed through a vakil and 
nikdh-khwdft. After this dates and sweetmeats are distributed among 
tljose present. The Id^s are given to the mirdsts &c. The bride is 
conveyed on a camel or mare. Sometimes a palanquin is used for the 
purpose. 

Tarija . — On the third day after the marriage the girl's parents 
send the same articles as were sent by the boy's parents by way of 
chan tdrd and thdl karan, 

Satwdrd, —The bride returns to her parent's house only a week 
after her marriage. 

Khattaks of KohdL 

K^oazda or hetrofhal.^ThQ father of the boy accompanied by 
5 or 6 persons and a mnlldh goes to the giiTs father to obtain 
his consent to the betrothal in private. Th'^ rasmdna or price of the girl 
is also fixed at this visit. After that, on a Monday, Thursday or Friday, 
the father of the boy accompanied by 40 or 50 persons and a muildh 
goes to the girl's father for the betrothal ceremony. The boy also 
accompanies them. The nikdh is performed and the price is also paid. 
Gut supplier! by the boy's father is distributed by the barber. Among 
the burkhsy gur is not distributed, but instead a goat supplied by the 
fatiher of the boy is slaughtered. Ifiundra, called in Pashto aehaunaif 
is also paid then. 

Pour or five days after the betrothal a gold or silver finger ring and 
a suit* of new clothes are sent by the boy’s father to the girl's father for 
the girl. The girl is made to wear the finger ring and the dopafta 
(head dress) at mice as a mark of betrothal. After this the father of 
the girl gives feast to the bridegroom and a few of his relations and 
gives the bridegroom a finger ring also. On the two 'Ids and Shah Brat 
a suit of new clothes and cooked food are sent by the bridegroom's 
father to the bride. 

The father of the ^ bridegroom accompanied by a barber and a 
muUdh goes to the brid<^#, father to fix the date of marriage, and th.: 
amount of rice, gM &e>to be supplied by him for the feasting of the 

marriage party is also fixed. 


DDIXDB 
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Two days before the marriage a few women on behalf of the 
bridegroom go in the afternoon to the^iteuse of the bride^s father. 
They take oS the bride^s jewellery and malce her sit in a corner of 
the house and some is distributed. This ceremony is called 
Jtenawa/ bithdm (in Hindki). Next day in the afternoon many women 
on behalf of the bridegroom take fried jawar^ grain or gtiv to the 
house of the bride^g father. This is called khaunai. 

Before the starting of the marriage the bridegroom and his friends 
are made to wear a gariand, called $cri in Pashto, which they tie on their 
turbans. The marriage party usually starts in the afternoon and 
arrives at the bride's house in the evening. Ornaments and clothes for 
the bride are taken by the marriage party with them. If the house 
of the bride is in a different village from the bridegroom^ then the 
marriage party is fed by the bride's father, but at the expense of the 
bridegroom. Jewellery and clothes arc given to the bride as dowry by 
her parents. The bride is taken away in the evening. The father of 
the oridegroom then feeds the whole marriage party in his own house. 

On the 3rd day after the marriage the mother or sister of the 
bride with some other women goes to the bridegroom's house to take 
the bride back. -This is called orayama (3rd day). The same day at 
night, the bride's father gives food to the bridegroom and his relations 
and after keeping the bride for a day in his house sends her back with 
the bridegroom. On this occasion the bride's father gives a cow, or 
clothes or jewellery to the bride which gift is called hahha^ ^ share.' 

Paihans of ha KheL 

In Isa Khel tahsil the terms used for betrothal are the Persian 
khulwdBtgdri and the Arabic khuiba. . Some of the boy's kinsmen go to 
the girl's father by day or night regardless of the date. They generally 
take with them a woman garment with two rupees, one for the barber 
and one for the miraBi, from 11 pdos to li of sers of mehndi^ jaggery, 
a silver ring, a gold dubbi^ a kurHy and an othni. The girl's father 
serves them with sharbat and coloured water is thrown over them. Well- 
to-do people however take with them various ornaments of gold and 
silver, cloth and clothes. Some people also send Rs. 1-4 j or 2-8 for 
the barber and ntifd^i by way of ckan tdrd or sefird. The girl's father 
in return gives or 2^ sets of jaggery. 

Munh chhurdtoan, — After her betrothal the girl keeps parda 
from the boy's relatives. A few days after the khulwdstgdri the 
near kinswomen of the boy go to the girl's mother and each givis a 
ruped and a basketful of sugar to the bride. On receipt of this she dis- • 
continues parda* This ceremony is called munh ehhprdtoan. 

Thdl karan* — After the mangni the boy's father’s party send 
chan tdrd, t. e* 25 plates of halted, each also containing 10 dhardris or 
baked loaves. ' Besides these they send a sehra or 30 plates of halwd. 
The halwd &c. is distributed by the girl's parents among their relatives. 

W arena — On each festival day after the mangni, such as the 
'Id-ul-Pitr, 'Id-ul-Zuha, the last Wednesday of Safar and the Shah Barat, 
the boy's parents send: the glrl'^ gh^ sugar or sugai*oandy, rice, flour br 
baked loaves, a JeurU and a silk • But respeoiable families do not 
aeeept these tlungs. 
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Khm&ni^piwaM , — Some poor parents with a dahghter accept 
wheat or money on account of the price of the he-goat or buffalo for 
feeding the girls who sing songs and live with the bride. Out of this 
money they feed the wedding party at the marriage, but respectable 
femilies do not accept such gifts as they are not lawful according to 
religion. 

The Waaire of Bannn. 

Among the Wazirs, the preliminary bargain is effected by the father 
or other near relative of the boy. When this is arranged, 10 or 15 men 
of the bo} party with the hoy go at bed-time to the girl's house, hav- 
ing sent beforehand sheep, wheat and other necessities for a feast. Sing- 
ing and dancing go on all night, a distinctive feature being that the old 
women of the bride's party come out with a coloured fluid like that 
list'd by Hintlus at the time of the Holi and throw it on the men of the 
boy's party* The bride-price is paid in the morning, if it can be man- 
aged. The various murders, blood feuds and otlier wrongs lead some- 
times io very young girls being betrothed to the aggrieved party, or 
t^Ise otie is beti’othod to a man on either side in onler that peace may be 
madfj. 

The price of the girl cannot in all cases be raised at oncCi For in- 
stance an uncle will promise his daughter 1 o his nephew when they are 
both quite small. One informant stated that he paid nothing at his 
betrothal, but gave Rs. 100 a year after it, Rs. 200 two years later and 
that the marriage did not take place for another three years. 

At the betrothal, which the Wazirs call hojhota^ the girl's father 
gives her a large ring and a silk worked handkerchief. 

The bridegroom does not go to the wedding (shddt) but only the 
men and women of his family and acquaintance. Very serious resistance 
is sometimes offered to his party on their arrival at the other village, 
which is timed for dark. There is then a feast in tue girl's house, a&r 
which all the males go to the chauh and begin singing and dancing. The 
women of the bridegroom's party attire the girl, dress her hair like a 
married woman's, and put mehndi on her. 

There is next an interchange of small presents, the young boys 
of the blrdegroorn's party being given red ropes, and the girl's silken 
braids by the parents of the girl. Each dancer is presented with a hand- 
kerchief. In the ea^rly morning the bride is taken away. 

The brother or, if there be none, the father of the girl returns with 
her to her husband's house, but no other member of the girl's party. 
On arrival most of the villagers disperse, but near relatives remain and 
are fed at the expense of the bridegroom. The men also get a each 

and a rupee each is given to iho women. At bed -time the orthodox nikdh 
takes place and is followed by consummation. P^ple say that it zb a 
sign of the degeneracy of the times that patience is not observed, and 
that in the old days modesty used to prevent consummation for a long 
time. The brot^r is present during tne nikdh and leaves next day. 
Three nights are spei^t by the girl with her husbanc]! then she goes 
back to her parents' house het father or brother, who comes to 
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fetch her. She etope away ten days oi so and is again brought back by 
a relative of the hnphar.d. Her father is stipposed to give her a second 
departure. Slight differences may occur in different sections. The 
points to notice are the presence of the bridegroom at the' betrothal, his 
absence from the wedding, and the accompaniment of the girl by Her 
brother to the hnsband’s house. The l)litn plays little part except as a 
musician. 

Note A. 

The full erpreseSon is kdpd y& p6ka aggdm sTt^di vn^qarrar karna and 

in it ib thus depcrihod t — On any date in the daytime the hoy’s father’s party visits 

the fcirlX father, and he demands some wheat, a he- goat or heifer, cotton and cash. These 
articles are however only piven hy ihe rich, the poor givirp: nothing. They simply fix a 
date for the wedding and return. After this a tailor is sent for to make clothes for the 
hoy who gives him 8 o. 1. The date is fixed on any day letween the 5th and 10th of the 
Innar month. 

Note B. 

Tlie variations in the ohseiTonce of gandh pdttdn are of course niimerons. Thns in 
Chahargafh tahbfl, Gurddspur, a body of 10 or persons (.f the hoy’s party goes to the 
^rl’s hense taking 5^ to mans of sugar. On the fust night of their visit they are feasted 
and the boy’s father drops frohi Fs. 1-4 to 11-4 in his dinner plate which the barber 
takes away, get ting 4 annas as his fee. The rebt of this money is returned by the girl’s 
parents. Next day the boy’s party is feasted again and in the evening the girl’s parents 
invite their kinsfolk. Each party sits separately and then iho giil’.s parents present clothes 
for the boy, with a ring. All thete clothes are sent in n i'askot, and 5^ of sugar go 
with it. Taking these gifts the boy’s parents drop 1*8. 20 to Its, fiO into the basket which is 
returned to the girl’s parents through the I arher. They pay the Idgis tl«eir dues MCoorJing 
to the custom of the village and remit tl»c balance Each UUif of the hoy’s party also gets 
a rupee on this occasion. The females of the girl’s party too distrihu'o sugar among their 
kinsfolk. Ihcn comes the , 9 a wrfA, the date for the wedding hcii g fixed betweeu the Jlth 
and 17th of the lunar month as the nights are then moonlit. 

In Jnllnndnr where the pdnd, as it is called,’ occurs a month or two before the wed- 
ding the date for it is fixed at an absemblnge held in the girl’s house and care is taken that 
neither the departure of the vedding party from her house nor the tel chafhdnd fall on the 
8 rd, 8 tb, 13th, 18th, 23rd or 28th day. The best dates for tlio wedding are the lOtb, 14th, 
20th and 26th. 

In 8i41kot gandhnf pdwan is called gand parnd. The barber goes to the boy’s party 
with a trewar which consists of a dopaffa and sufhan, i.e. jof a for tho samdhan 

(the hoy’s mother or aunt). A little oil is dropped at the threshold on his arrival and his 
first meal consists of Ichichfi. Then the kinsmen are invited and the girl’s father gives the 
hoy a rupee, anotiter to his barber and some copper coins to bis JdgU. The f rewar is then 
shown to the kin and given to the boy’s party. In return it gives a bundle of mehndt 
mauU, iapdslias, dates, dried raisins, cocoanut, W sers nf jaggery and 11 of sugar 
besides rice and sugar, for the girl. The date of the wedding is fixed on this day, 

Cliavd plernd.^^ lien the parlies tend gands, i,e tl cy Ki.d jaggery and mauUWmaC 
to kinstolk to inform them vi the date if the mnniage nnd Invite tin m to give iambol. 

Candhin pdiian.- Ihe fatlur of the loy, accon pnnied by his brofherhoed and taking 
with him fccme gpr ti iapasldSf visits the bride’s father and nftei consulting him fixes datef* 
for the following ceremonies:— 

( 1 ) tl e mm4h{ hholan di or unplaiting the hair ; 

( 2 ) the cMMn diy the day on which bafna is rubbed on the bodies both of the boy 

and girl, and on which the gdnds are tied ; and 

( 8 ) the dhoe^di, the date of marriage. 

These dates are generally fixed at some intervals, thus if the 1 1 th be fixed for the 
wsw^A/'atho 14th and 17th are fixed for the chfkdn and d?io respectively. 

* Another term applied to fixing the date for a marriage is din dharnd. It is need in 
Jrllundur and on the day when it is held the boy’s father summons his kinsfolk, male and 
female, and songs are snug, sugar and copper coins being also distributed, Apparently this 
observance is different from and supplementary to the path pdnd. 

s BonndMithankotthe unplalting must be done on the lltb^ 14tb, 17th, 21 tt or 26th 
of tha month. 
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In tlie eaiterfi Punjab, i» thd valley of tlie Jumna, fbe ceremony of fixing the date for 
the weddinjf jb called lagan. Thns in An bdla when Ihe girl*B faihei wiahoi it to be tolem- 
nieed he summons hU hinsmen to fix the dale for the nikdh which muBt not he any date in 
the lunar month obnoxious to marriage according to Muhammadan Law or custom. As a 
rule the nikdh is never flolemnised in the Bame month as that in which the date of tie lagan 
was declared. The girPn father then sends the boy's a letter intimating the date fixed and 
with it a lump of guf, 6 or 7 sera of sngar, a handkerchief, ring and a few rupees, from 
Bs. 2 upwards according to his means. This is the usage knoWu as lagan. 

On the barber's arrival the boy's father invites his kinsmen to view tie prebents. The 
letter is opened and ell are informed of the date of the wedding, which is hardly ever 
changed. Some of the sweetmeat is then eaten by the boy, the rest being distribnted 
among these present. The ring and the handkerchief are taken by bim and be pats on the 
ring while all congratulate the boy's father or guardian. The barber is entertained for 2 
or 3 da>B then sentaway with :i pifi for Inn tell and an answer to the letter. This 
done both parties invito their relatives to atlenel the ceremony. 

Id Onjr^nwjila when a bajler, a m'lusi ir b<th go to the bridegiOi m'B he use to fix a 
date for the marriage on behalf of the bride’s father, liny lake with them a itwur which 
is called the gan4h kd itmr. 


Note 0. 

But in HOire parts, principally towards the west and centre, other ceremonies precede 
\\\ehatnd. Thusj-- 

Tu the Chakw41 tnhsfB of JhelU'n before the mdgn^ a male or female barber lakes 
oil in a vessel and stands by ilie boy. His kinsmen then put oil on his head with thoif 
fingers. Th;>y also throw copper coins into the vessel of oil aud these are taken by the 
barber. This ceremony is called The is theu begun. The boy's party 

invite the kinsfolk by sending round jnggtTv, and some mills aro set, «p in tho boy's house 
for grindling flour. Females who have received jaggery go to the boy's house and grind 
corn on Ih behalf. This is called chting. On the day tho parties distri- 

bute the halwd to their kinsfolk and if the boy's father be wealthy he proclaims by bent 
of drum in Ibe villa, i e that no one should cook anything in it the day before the wedding. 

On the wedding cay a feast of mutton, bread and halwd is srivou to every one in the 
village. This is also called People incur vo*'y heavy expense in connection 

with this feast aud many families hare ruined tlemBclves over it. 

Similarly 'u Jiillundur is preceded by the hi chafhdnd vilmh is performed Aute-wd[yrt«, 

a few nays before the wedding. A little oil is rubbed on the girl and hoy. Botli arest ated 
on kkdrds aud halnd is rubbed on their bodies. Gdnde arc tied to the right hand and foot 
of each, A gcltid is also called kanond. Henceforth they aro considered to bo ‘in may an ' 
till their weddiiig. The hoy is prohibited from leaving his house from thi' date, Tho ha^nd 
is ground bv seven females (whose hu4)Hud8 are alive) in a mill. This grinding is called 
nhakki chdnff B;dli bride and bridegroom wear dirty clotlu's from this date. On the 
day of tho wedding the bridegroom again sits on a khdrd and breaks chapm's. He is also 
asked to put curd o\i his hair and wabhhis head with it. Thereafter the is ob« 

served and a garland of flowers Lung round the hoy's head. The w edding party starts at about 
S V M., if the bride's house be in the same village, but othenvise it starts at such a time as 
will or.able it to reach her house at or about evening. The bridegroom rides a horse and 
the party follows him on foot. It is put up on an open site or in a house selected for this 
purpose. Among some tribes the nikdh is performed at 2 a.m. aud by others at daybreak. 

A mhil and two wituesses go t o the bride to ask her consent to the contract and she gives it 
expressly or impliedly. After these tormalties the nikdh is soiemnised in the midst of tho 
assembly as ordained by Muhammadan Law, 'Jho barber distributes sweetmeats or datee on 
fills occasion. 

This usage is called elsewhere chikdn and it is followed by a period during which the 
bride is said to be in mdydn. Thus in the ll^hawalpur State from the date of the chtkun 
ceremony till her marriage the bridt wears dirty clothes and is said to be in mdydn ^ wlilch 
the bridegroom also observes. The boating of drums, etc., begins from the very date of the 
t'hiknn. On the day of the dho the bridegroom mounts tho khdra (a basket) aud breaks 
Boino chhunis (small earthern co-vers for pitchers &o). 

^ In Ohakwal Muhammadans preserve a carious Hindu custom. One day before te « 
wedding party sets out tho bridegroom pretends to he displeased with his family and 
;»oe3 to some lelative or friend'a house. His father goes to pacify him, aocompunied by the 
Womenfolk of tho family. Ho promises to give lus son something and the master of the 
housso also gives him sweets aud clothes. Thence , the father return# with his son, Tliis 
wcaUedNa4han»#if4. • 
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TIm marriage prooeuion starf s in time to enable it to reaob Its destination at tbe time 
of the m%r (the second pra^^er, recited between 1 anri 3 or in the first quarter af tlie 
night. Villagers prefer to receive the party at the time, while townspeople prefer 
the night. 

Drains^ trumpets &c. are carried on the back of a camel along with the marrii^ 
procession, and on arriving at the bride’s village the bridegroom and his best man {sdhM 
or saHdld^ are mode to stay apart in a hut {aahal) where they remain till the niJsdh, But 
this custom is more general in villages than in towns. In Dera Gh^i Khdn it is, however, 
not In vogue. In tl^t district the bridegroom is the subject of a common practice. Ol 
the chihtn d.'iy a sword or iron of some kind is placed in his hand and one of his kintmon 
is told oS to accompany him. Tliis man is called a hani or * iron man ' and for his 
services be gets a handkerchief or a rifha. In this district too the rites of pithd 
tandhnd and phul chunna are observed. In the former the hoy’s sister ties bis ;hirt t^ 
her own and receives n gift of Rs. 1 to 20 for so doing. In the latter a mirdsan places 
some cotton in the boy’s hand and he puts it in the girrs— this being repeated 4 or 6 tinfei 
Then follows the simel when all the women quit the house leaving the bridal pair in- 
side it. For 2 or 3 days after this the bride keeps her face veiled from her husband’s 
father at.d brothers, hut wheti they give her a rupee or so she abandons her parda before 
them. This is called g%iml Hula di. 

The m^di ceremony is observed to its fullest extent in Kangra. On day before the 
wedding it is prepared at the girl’s house being mixed with water and made into paste, in 
which wax-candles are stood. Then all the boy’s clothes and shoes are put in a plate. 
Men of the girl’s party take these articles to the hoy’s liouse in the evening, but females 
alone take part in this ceremony. The girl’s sister goes with them and applies the mehn di 
to the little finger of the hoy’s right hand, and some is^ also applied to the sarldWe. A* bit 
of cloth is taken to tie over the mehndi. When applying it the girl’s sister drops Rs. 3 to 5 
into the bridegroom’s hands and ho returns this sum with the addition of Rs, 2 or 3. The 
women take their food at the boy’s house and return homo at night, the bridegroom’s 
mother-in-law or his elder brother’s wife accompaying them. MeHdi is applied to the 
girl in the middle of the night by all the women whose husbands are alive. They too 
drop some money into the girl’s hands, and then return homo. The nikdh is performed 
next day. 

The mdydu period or condition 's closely connected with the tying of the gdndt, but 
wbttt the connection is does not appear. Thus in GujrdnwdU 3 or 4 dsys before the 
wedding the boy and girl are placed under mdyd.^ and the gdnds are tied, m this period 
their bodies are rubbed with hatna and mehu di (myrtle loaves ground and made into a paste) 
is applied to their hands and feet. 

Among the Saddozai and Kizzilbash PaU-Ans of Hoshidrpnr tim mdydn ig unknown 
orbasbeen reduced to a sin pie observance called htna or imhn di in which one day before 
tbo wedding the bridegroom’s father sends dry hrna for tlie bride. Some, however, of her 
party, inclnding her younger sister or any other little girl of her family, go first by night 
to apply saturated him to his right finger and he pays his sister -in-law -to-be a few rupws 
for her trouble as an act of courtesy. The remaining him is sent back for the bride to dry 
her hands and feet with. 

In Sidlkot this usage is called main parnd. A few days before the wedding each 
party distributes boiled wheat, to its kinsmen after applying oil to the bride 

or bridgeroom in tliis wise -.—The boy or the girl is seated on a khdrd (basket), below which 
a lamp is lit. The womenfolk sing and anhdgau (women whoso husbands are alive) apply oil 
to the heads of the boy and girl. They also put a little watnd on their hands and rub 
the remainder on the body, A gdnd is then tied to their liands and from that day a knife 
is kept in the boy's hand fco that, he may not be overtaken by demoniacal mfinences. He is 
also precluded from bathing or even going to a lonely place at any distance from his house* 
The girl’s father also puts an iron bangle on her hand. Singing and beating of drums 
begin from the day of the mdydn or wain , by mirdai women who sing such songs as the 
,higni chuUa, Mu, Sugga, Cherewdld mwnrang and Sassi as sung by Maulavi GhuUni 
Rnsdl, One day befoio the relations assemble, «.c. on the day, the bride and bride- 
groom’s hands are painted with mehn di whi<‘,h is also dlatribuiod to the kinsfolk. All the 
kinsmen too apply mehndiio their hands. After the mdyd» gdnda are tied to the mill, sieve, 

winnowing basket, water-pitchers &c.' 

Sialkot * Tu Sialkot arile called ghafd gka\'oli lharnd U performed afler midday in the 

following way The brother’s wife of the hoy or some other woman puts a pitcher on her 
head. Some bread is jplaced on the pitcher and covered with a piece of red cloth (tdM), 
This woman is accompanied by her husband and their dopaffaa are tied together. Aceom- 
puled by several other women they then g(rto a well and the boy’s sister-in-law takei the 
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Sect [ON 9— Hindu death obseevanobs. 

Death observ^auces in the Punjab are said to be based on two distinct 
schemes of ritual, one Vedic, the other based on the Gartir Purdna, 

In the Vedic ceremony the body of the deceased, washed and Vedic. 
clothed in new clothes, is taken to the place of cremation on a bier. There 
in the shdMshdn hhumi (place of cremation) a vedi (a rectangular pit for 
sacrificial fire) some 2- feet deep is du", and the funeral pyre, of dhdh^ 
pipal or, in the case of the rich, of sandal wood, is set up in it. On 
the pyre the body is laid and more wood placed over it. When the 
flames rise high, four men recite mantras from the Feda^ and at the 
end of each mantra , at the syllable swdha, each casts into the fire 
an oblation of ghi mixed with camplior, saffron, and other aromatics. 

The weight of glUj if thrown into the tire in the oblations, numbering 
4S4< In all, must eijual that of the corpse or at least 20 aers. When 
all the oblations have been made, and the dead body is completely 
consumed, all the dcceased^s friends and relations bathe in a tank or 
river, and return home. After expressing their condolence, some return 
home, others help the survivors to clean and purify then* house and perform 
a great havan j which being over, all the members of . the household 
and their friends offer up prayers to the Almighty on behalf of the 
(leceased^t^ soul and themselves. The kavan may be prolonged a few 
days, in order to purify the air of the house. On the 3rd or ith day 
the ceremony of asilUsanchaga is performed, and in this the bones* of 
the deceased are picked out of the ashes and thrown into a river. 

After this nothing is done for the deceased. lJut if the members of 
his family are people of means, they give money in alms to the poor 
or to some charitable movement or start a school, orphanage, aada 
earta etc., at theii* own expense, to commemorate the memory of the 
departed. 

pitcher from her hubbaid’i head and places it on the ground. The waterman then draws 
water from the well in this pitcher and receives a foe varying from 2 annas to 4. Then 
the husband puls the pitcher fiilUof water on his wife's head and returns to the hoy's house. 

The song snug at the gJiard gharolf' runs as follow : — 

IVdJi wdhgharoU bhar a//«« . 

Wall tvdh fir U dhar agd^ . 

Wdb wdh ni phul jawain dd, 

Wdh wdh ni nakhrd Nain dd. 

Wdh %mh ni phul toHdd» 

Wdh wdh ni nakhrd gori dd. 

When they reach the house the barber's wife talces the pitclior, bread and a tolled (two 
copper coitis) as her perquisites while the red cloth is kept by the iniitress of tba house. 

After the p/wifct gharoli the hoy is made to sit on a khdrd by the barber's wife^ ami u 
lamp is lit bentalh it. Then he is washed and a little card thrown on his head, Tbe 
women all stand round the khdrd and th9 barber gets his weh of silver and copper coins xu 
the vessel containing the curd. A rupee is also place 1 under the boy's feet and this toe lb 
taken by the barber. All the women contribute weh on this occasion. The other menials 
also gets wele. After the boy has bathed the barber covers his head with sdlit and ties a phdU 
kdri round bis loins instead of a tehband. He then jumps from the khdrd aui breaks some 
chapnta. The tambol is then received and tbo barber is paid his dues Thereafter certain 
persons join the wedding procession. When on his departure to his father-indsw's honse 
the bridegroom mounts the mare, his brother's wife puts antimony int his eyes and his 
sister seizes the maro's reins to exact their dues. The song snug on this occasion i*.. : 

Ki kujhdand ain v'ird wdg phirdyi 
Wag phafdyi ghofi ddnd cfmrdyi. 

'‘Oh brother let mesoe what thou givo^ for taking hold ot Mio maro's luiuo uiii foi 
fcediiig her with gram.’^ 
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The other rites, observed by all the Hindus in general, follow the 
(iarik Purdna Tatjina Valilc S^nrit and other smriiu^ which are believed 
t > be based upon old Hindu books, sucli as the Grihya Surras and 
Bradman GrantMs, In this, the popular ritual, the body is washed, 
clothed and taken to the crematorium as in the Vedic rite, with only 
this difference that a pancJi raind (small pieces of gold, silver, brass, 
coral and pearl) is thrust into its mouth, while it is being washed, 
and four pin^ds (balls of flour or boiled rice) are offered at four 
different places, while it is being carried from th3 house to the crema- 
torium. A son or near kinsman of the deceased is singled out to go 
through all the death ceremonies, and in common parlance ' he is called 
Jcarmi-dharmi. He has to go 1>arefoot and sleep on the ground for 
11 days. When the body Ins reached the burning place the pyre is 
built generally of dhdJc wood^ without the vedi, and the corpse is burnt 
without goir.g tlirougU the kavan described above. The kapdl lirya 
or breaking of the skull is performed by the knrmi-dharmi. After it 
all return, wash their clothes and bodies at a tank or well and offer 
up Ulanjdli (an offering of water mixed witl) sesamum seeds) c u 
behalf of the deeeased^s sonl. 

But the karmi-ddiarmi has still to go through many other cere- 
monies. He places a ghara for a male, and a chdli for a female, on a 
jdpat tree, supported by its trunk and two branches, with a hole in the 
bottom which is loosely stopped by a few blades of kusha grass, so 
that the water may dribble tUrougb. This pot he has to fill with 
water twice daily for 10 days. Besides this, he has to go through 
two other daily ceremonies ; the pinda or offering balls of boiled rice 
in the morning, and that of lighting an earthen lamp and placing it 
on a tripod of three small kanan or reeds in the evening. On t^ e 4th 
day the ceremonies of asGii sanc^nij/a the chat art Hk s^’rddhan arc 
jierformed. Food with dakshna is given to a Maha-Brahraan and the 
deceased^s bones are ]jicl>ed out of the ashes and sent to HardwSr to be 
thrown into the sacred (ranges. 

The dasdhi or shaving of all the members of tlio family and 
washing clothes is gone through on the 10th day. 

The Hrgd karma and pindi chhed ceremonies are performed 
pnthellthday. In the former, are offered on behalf of the 

soul, and food and shaiya^ which consists of a cot, a pair of shoes, an 
umbrella,, some pots and ornaments, are given to the Mah^- Brahman 
for the sake of the dead. In th;^ pindi elihrd the pinda or ball re- 
presenting the deceased^s soul is cut into three pu’ts and each is mixed 
with three other balls reju’eseutiug hi.s father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather if they are dead. It should not be peformed if he died 
without male issue or unmarried, but some people do not observe this 
restriction. The iarai Is performed on the 12th day. In this cere- 
mony 12 gkardi or chdHs (as deceased was a male or a female) filled 
with water, and each covered with a small piece of cl>th, a mathd (a 
large cake of. wheat flour cooked in ghi or a gan iotd (a large cake of 
sugar) and some pice are given to Brahmans, 

The 6ra^/»a«6A(?/a is performed on the 13th day in the case 
of a Bralimau or Kskatriya and on the 17th in the case of a lower 
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caste* Food with dakshand (two pice at least as a fee or present) is 
given to IfS or 17 Brahmans. With this ends the ceremony. 

If the family of the deceased is well-to*do, it gives a Brahman 
food every day in the morning only for one year ; or el^e distributes 
netaJi’s or ladiu^ 860 in number with some pice as dahhnd among the 
Brahmans. Hindus believe that the soul of departed has to walk a 
long distance for one year to reach the court of Dharma Rdj. 

* Observances before and at death. 

When a person is in extremis he should be made to give away some" 
grain, money and a cow in charity, ^ and a pandit is sent for to recite 
verses from the Bishan ^aliansnr-ndm and Bhagwat Gita. 

If the sufferer should recover after all this has been done he is asked 
what he desires and his wish, whatever it may be, is scrupulously fulfilled, if 
that be possible. If, however^ he shows no signs of improvement, a space 
of ground near his ehdrpdi (cot) or some other place, is smeared with 
cow*dung and some dab grass scnttered over it. On this grass a sheet 
is spread, and the dying person laid on it, with his feet to the east,® and 
his head resting on the lap of his or her eldest son or rext-of-kin. Some 
Ganges water is very commonly dropped into his mouth, together with 
one or two tuhi leaves, and, especially if he is a man of advanced age, a 
little gold.® When death ensues, the corpse is covered with a cloth and 
its face turned towards the Ganges. It is extremely inauspicious to die 
on a bed and in Rohtak it is believed that the soul will in that event he 
re-horn as an evil spirit. 

In Jind the dying man is laid on the ground and grain, money, a 
cow &c. are given away in alms according to his means with his own 

'The orthodojc alms are {0 the gauddn or pift a cow. whoso horns are ornamented 
with gold or silver rings, wliile her nock is g;nlanded and her body covered with a piece of 
new cloth — red in the case of a feinale. Copper roins are placed at her feet, and she is led 
up to the dying person who gives her to a Vedwa Brahm.an who prays that she may lead 
the dying man by the tail to flie next world. The donor also poors a few drops of water 
into the Vedwd’s h nda. This ceremony is called qauddn * gift of a cow or haiiarnif 
* viatienm *. Subsequently in') the faskha*s gift, of sugsr, alkali, soap cotton and other 
necessaries of life, is given f.o the Vedwa. 1 astly a dipa, earthen lamp, containing a silver 
or gold coin is placed in the palm of dying person, and after the recital of mnnfrdt is 
given to the Vedwd, hut this rite is not observed in all parts of the Punjab. This account 
comes from Sialkoi. In Kangya it is believed that he who d cs with the cow's tail in his 
hand, through the help of the cow {Baitan) crosses the deep Baitarnf river or Bhanjla nadi 
which is supposed to exist between this world and heaven, and which it is diflicuU to cross 
without, the aid of a cow. The cow is afi{?rwards given to Brahmans. After this a lamp 
called diva dhargard is lighted and placed by the head of the deceased, with a wick, which 
must last for 10 days. No new wick may he put in it during that time and if burns out 
it is considered a bad omen. 

3In Jind when a child over 27 months of a;e, a grown-np person or an old one is dying 
the groniid is first plagtored with cow-dnng. Then kuaha grass is spread and on that again 
a cloth is laid. On to that the dying person is taken down from the co j so tlnit-. his feet 
point towards the south, i.e, to Lanka or Ceylon. This is called in Urdu m%mil rasdnt. 

® Or Ganges water, with gold nnd a tiny pearl, are put in his month as passports into 
Swarga: Karnal. In Multan a little before death a small piece of gold, a pearl and a 
porcelain bead are put into his month so that the deceased may he purified. A nut or any- 
thing given by guru is als ) placed in his mouth. 

Bote , — A Hindu must not be allowed to die on a bed or even on a mat, as it is snp. 
posed that the sonl in separating itself from the body in which it is incorporated, enters into 
another body which leads it to the abode of bliss destined for it, but if the dying man were 
to expire on a bed he would be obliged to carry it with him wherever he went, which it may 
DC eai^y supposed would be very Inconvenient. 
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bands. This is called the ehhdya Mn or akMrt ddn (last gift) and is 
supposed to avert the agonies of death so that the dying person either 
recovers or dies *without further suffering. 

In Kulu, according to a highly idealised account which can only 
apply to the liighest castes, when a man is on his death-bed 7 species of 
grain, satndjaf some iron, wool, salt and money are put before him, and 
he 'is mJtde to give these articles as his last alms or anUddn : a cow 
haitarni is also given. The scriptures alreadv mentioned are read. If 
the sick man recovers the alms go to a Brahman, otherwi^^e they are , 
taken by the family aehdrau whose office is hereditary. Where it h^ 
no achdraff the ddn is given to a Ndth and the cow to the local god. 
When dead, a dfpak ddn or a gift of lamp is made and ^ panch^rntan 
(a collection of 5 metals) is put in the mouth, a sanhh (conch) is blown 
to make the death known to the neighbours, and the near relations 
are also informed. 

Functions of the chief moxirner. 

The next of kin or nearest agnate of the deceased is, it may be 
said, ex^offieto his chief mourner. In Ambdla he is commonly called 
the kaffni dharwi or in Sifilkot IhnngiwdJd^ 

After the death he shaves his head, beard and moustache, leaving 
only theSorff or scalp lock, bathes, as already described, puts on a clean 
loin-clotb and turban, and for a period of li days eschews leather shoes 
but not those of cloth or jute. 

In theory the chief mourner is a Brahmicharya until all the rites 
due to the dead have been completed. It results from this his status 
that he must avoid several ceremonially impure acts, such as sexual 
intercourse, eating more than once n day, and taking medicine. He 
ehoiild bathe at least twice daily, and practise other ablutions. He 
should also avoid sleeping too long and, more especially, sleeping any- 
where hut on the ground. Lastly he ought to abandon secular business 
for a time and meditate on God day and night. 

If the deceased has left a widow, she loosens her hair. Moreover 
she is, for a time, ceremonially irr pure and must not sleep on a bed or 
touch any household utensil. For 18 days, and until she has bathed in 
the Ganges or Jamni, she may only eat once a day, 

' Ihe hhungiwdld or chief mourner (a person who is most nearly related to the deceased 
or who hy common nsaee has the right to perform this function) doffs his clothes, gets his 
head and face shaved clean and then bathes in order to purify himself from the defilement 
of the barber’s touch. All the younger malo relatives of the deceased also get their heads , 
and faces shaved in honour of his death. The hhungiwdld then puts on a dhoH, parnd and 
turban of pure white cloth and a sacred thread, and performs havan (a sacrifice to fire) and 
•amjealpd giving a few alms to the achdraj who appears at the lamentable scene of 
mourning. 

In Multdn the body if bathed having its head towards the north and feet to the fonth. 
Then it is shrouded in white cloth if a male and in red if a female. A Mausuri coin la 
tied to the shroud. 

The corpse is then washed and wrapped in a piece of ceremonially n<rw cloth, is placed 
on a hind of state bed called mmdn,^ Several other costly coverings of silk and muslin are 
placed over it in order to show the high social status of the bereaved family. In the case 
of the death of an elder the vimdn or litter which is constructed of a plank of wood and 
several stripa of bamboo, is decorated with artificial flowers and birds. Before starting all 
the women of the household, in particular the daughter-in-law and grand daughter-in-law 
walk round the litter and do obeifance giving alma to the family barber. 
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In AmbAla 2 copper coins wrappel in red cloth are thrown over hex 
husband^s head to indicate that her married life is now over. In Mont- 
gomery 2 garments of red cloth (given by her own parents) and 2 of 
white (given by her parents-in-law) are pat on by the widow on the 
11th and 13th days respectively. 

In Jind directly after death has ensued the deceased^s son sits down 
on the ground near him and places his knee under his head — an usage 
called go4d den&. In some places a lighted lamp is also held by the son. 
He then ^sits in kiriff {hr id bait And), changes all his clothes and puts 
on fresh ones which in the case of well-to-do people are of wool. 

Before cremation all the sons and grandsons of the deceased get 
themselves shaved— karwdnd — ^in Jind, Bhakkar and elsewhere, 
but the usage is not universal.^ Thus in Gurgaon only the eldest or 
youngest son may shave or one of his kinsmen may do so, but in some 
village® all the sons shave. In this district the hair shaved off is placed 
undeimeath the cloth spread on the arthi and taken to the burning 
ground. 

If, in GurgAon, the deceased's wife is alive she breaks her bangles 
in token that she has lost her mAdg on her husband's death. This is 
called Bulidg utdrnd. These bangles are also placed on the arthiy like 
the hair. In Karn^l she also unties her knot of hair, breaks and throws 
the pieces of her bangles and her nose-ring on to the corpse, with which 
they are wrapped up in the shroud. The other females of the household 
also discard their ornaments. 

Soon after the death the body is washed, a man's corpse being 
washed by men and a woman's by women. The water for washing the 
dead should be drawn in a particular way : the chief mourner ought to 
take a pitcher and rope, go to a well and bathe. Then, without drying 
his body or changing his waist-cloth, he should draw a second pitcher 
full of water, using only one hand and one foot,^ and carry it home to 
wash the corpsei If the deceased was a man of high caste, the tlldk is 
applied to his forehead, a f^neo placed round his neck and a turban tied 
round his head. The body is invariably clothed : a man being dressed in 
white, and a married woman, whoso husband is alive, in red called 
chundri A widow is also shrouded in red cloth, but no ornaments are 
used, whereas a wife whose husband is still living is decked in all her 
finery,^ a new set of bangles being put on her wrists, her teeth blackened 
with missti her eyes darkened with antimony, her nails stained with 
henna, and a bindi fastened on her forehead. The old are dressed with 
speci J care. If the death occur too late for the body to be burnt before 
sunset it is kept in the house for the night, during which some 6 or 10 
of the deceased's kinsmen watch the corpse. 

^ So too for example iu Bannu before the cremation all the deceased's children and 
grand-children get their heads^ moa tachos and foreheads shaved and very often the man 
who performs the hirya gets all the hair of his body shaved. In Isd Jihel if a father or a 
mother dies, all the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons get their moustaches, beard and 
head shaved, but the eyebrows are not shaved at all. Only the eldest son is allowed to per- 
form the iUftfa. If an elder brother or ancle dies without issue only he who performs his 
Arirya gets sWed. 

* With the right hand alone : Karndl. 

^ With 7 silver ornaments ; and the gold nose^rlng, if a wife ; the latter being xemov« 
ed by the basbaad at th j burning. 
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Tn Kula if fehe death occurs early in the day that the cremation 
can be effected that same day^ a bier is made at once and after the 
corpse ha^ T>een bathed and the mrituaM& i (death-bed) and dwdrpil 
(door) pin^d have been offered, it is placed on it, and a shroud put on 
the body. Four of; the nearest male rel jtives carry the bier to the burn- 
ing-place and midway the biei* is pub down, a basrdin (rest) pind being 
given and the mat on which the man died burnt. All the way grain, 
fruits and pice are thrown over the corpse, which is then taken to the 
burning-piace where the fourth piu4 is offered. A funeral pyre is 
then made, and when the corpse is put on it the 5th or child pind is 
given. On the corpse are piled big logs of wood to press it down and. 
the pile is then set on fire, first by the kirm^htrld or man who gives 
the pin4s and then by others. All the near relations and neighbours, 
especially the brothers, sons etc. of the deceased should go with the 
arthL When the body is iiearly bariit the skull cracks and the paroHt 
8|)rinkles water over the pile : this is called kapdl (brain) mok%k or kapdl 
kirya. The shroud is given to the achdraj and the other white cloth is 
given to the musicians or D^gis. When burnt to ashes, some on the 
very day of the burning and others on the third day wash away the 
ashes and take out the adhu phones of the teeth and fingers) which they 
keep carefully and send down to Hardw4r by one of the family or some 
reliable person. Some rape-seed and iron nails are spread on the burn- 
ing place. 

As a general rule, death is swiftly followed by cremation among 
> the Sikhs and Hindus, but there are many notable exceptions. Thus, 
the members of several religious sects and orders are burl^, as also are 
very young children, and in certain cases exposure, especially by float- 
ing a body down a stream, is resorted to. But whether destined to be 
burnt or buried the treatment of th& corpse is much the same. 

The bier ipinjnov artht^\ is made of the pieces of the bed on 
which the deceased lay prior to his death, or of bamboo or fardck wood. 
Upon it is laid the hair shaved off by the next of kin, together with the 
wife^s bangles if the deceased leaves a widow. Over the hair is spread 
a sheet on which the body is laid. For persons of great age or sanctity 
a bawdn^ replaces the arthi. 

The carrying out of the corpce. 

After the body has been tied on to the bier the first pin4 ^ is 
placed on the deceased^s breast, before the bier is lifted up. The bier 
is then lifted on to the shoulders of four near kinsmen of the deceased, 
the body being carried feet* foremost. As soon as it is takeri out of 
the door of the house, a second pind is offered, the third being offered 
when it has passed the gate of the village or town, and the fourth at the 

* By metathesis for rathi {Platts), 

^ Sanskr. vimdna* 

* The 5 pin4^' are all maie oC bri^ely flour, ghi aad in Jind * i <y are prepared at the 
time by the Naiii or barber's wife aad carried in a dish, that, by the Mahi^^Brahman who 
also carries a gafwd or basin full of water. 

4 Head foremost; in Karnal : in which District, it is said, the bier is merely halted el a 
tank and pin^s again placed on it. Then all the pin^s are flung into the Water aud.the 
bojy taken up again feet foremost. 
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ghardhan^ or adkmdrag or ^ half way ^ between the gate and the burning 
ground. Before this fourth is offered water is sprinkled on the 
ground and the bier is set down, the first pin4 being replaced by this, 
the fourth. This rite is calltd bdm dendy or the ' rest giving/ and the 
place of the halt is termed hiardmy or ^ the rest/ Here too the bier is 
turned round, so that the head of the corpse is now in front, though 
the same four kinsmen continue to carry it The fifth pind is offered 
at the burning ground. These offerings are supposed to pacify the 
duta of Ydma ^the messengers of the god of death). The bier is set 
down at theburning-greund, and the eldest son plasters apiece of ground 
with cow-dung and writes the name of Rdm seven times to invoke God^s 
help for the dead. On the same ground the ehita, funeral pile, is raised 
and the body being placed on it a panehr ntans (five metuU) of gold, 
pearl, copper, jsilver and coral put in its mouth. In the case of a woman 
this is done at the house. 

Cremation : The pyre. 

The purest wood for the funeral pyre is sandal wood, which is, how- 
ever, rarely used owing to its cost, pipali, dak or janihoing used instead, 
but a piece of white sandalwood is if possible placed on the pyre. 
Sometimes the wood is carried by the mourners themselves. 

A pyre should be so constructed as to lie due north and south, in a 
rectangular pit some % feet deep, resembling the vedi or pit for the sac- 
rificial fire. 

When the pyre has been completed the fifth and last pind is offered 
and any valuable shawl or other cloth removed from the corpse, and given 
to a sweeper or a Maha-Brahman. 

The body is then unfastened, the cords which bind it to the bier 
being broken' with one hand and one foot, and laid on the pyre. 

The body is laid supine upon the pyre/ its hands being placed 
behind and so underneath it to prevent its being cruel in the future life. 

The shroud is torn near the mouth, and the panjratni inserted in 
it, while chips of sandalwood with some leaves are placed on the 
deceased^s breast. 

A man thien takes the burning grass in his hands and walks once 
right round the pyre, keeping it on his right hand, and then turns back 
until he reaches the feet. Here he halts and throws the burning grass 
on to the pyre. x\s soon as it is ablaze all present withdraw out of reach 
of the smoke until the body is almost consumed when the chief mour- 
ner draws near again and pulling a bamboo out of the bier with i^ 
smashes the deceased^s skull.^ The smashing of the skull is said to be 
due to the idea that the life of man is constituted of ten elements, nine 
of which cease their functions at death, while the action of the tenth 
{dhanjipe) continues for three days after death, causing the body to 
. swell if it remain unhurt. The seat of this, the tenth, element is in 
the skjill, which is accordingly smashed in order to set it free. Finally 

^ In Mult^ the ghafdhan is considered essential. Midway to the crematorium, the bier 
is placed on the ground and the deceased’s eldest son or the one who is to perform the hirid 
Tearm walks round it thrice and breaks a pitcher full of water, w^ioh he has brought with 
nim from his house. This is done so ^that if the deceased is in a trance he may regain his 
senses on hearing the noise. 

^ * So that it may see the sun * in Multin. 

^ He then throws the stick over the corpse beyond its feet. 
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he pours over the skull a oup of gk{, mixed with sandalwood and 
camphor. This rite of smashing the skull is called kafidi kirid or ^ the 
rite uf the skull.' 

Kdr dend. 

After this all the members of the funeral party take a piece of fuel 
and cast it on to the pyre ; and as soon as the body has been completely 
consumed one of them takes the bamboo which was used to sihash the 
skull, and with it draws a line on the ground from the head of the 
corpse to its feet, keeping the pyre on his left in so doing.^ 

Mourning, 

After this line has been drawn all the deceased^s kin stand at his 
feet with clasped hands and the next of kin raises a loud cry of sorrow— 
ddh mdrnd% 

Tildnjali, 

After the da\ all the men go to a river or well, where they bathe, 
and wash all their clothes, save those made of wool. The deceased's 
kinsmen and others now take a handful of water and facing southwards, 
cast it on the ground, saying his name and got. With this water sesame 
is mixed, whence it is called tildnjali. Or a little water mixed with 
sesame is distributed in the name of the deceased. 

In former days a stdpd or mourning assembly lasted 10 days, but 
now-a-days it is held only for one day, when the women beat then 
breasts. But on the death of a full-grown man it lasts for several days 
and the wife of a Bhdt leads the mourning, and for this she gets a fee 
which may vary from an anna to Re. 

In .Si^lkot cremation is called danshdra and when the corpse is laid 
on the pyre its face is bared in order that the women of 1fche family may 
have a last look at it. After pouring gld and pUnchratni into the 
mouth the face is covered with the shroud. A piece of wood is then 
thrown over it from west to east and several logs of wood and splinters 
of sandal wood are placed on it. Before applying fire to the pile, the 
bhungiwdld perforins a havan under the directions of the achdraj. Then 
a lighted torch is brought to him, but before he takes it, it is customary 
for him to show his grief by uttering mournful cries, and following 
his example all the near relatives present also weep. Then taking the 
torch the bhungiwdld sets fire to the four oorners of the pile and walks 
round it four times throwing pieces of wood into it while the achdraj re- 
cites mantras. His example is followed by near relatives of the deceas- 
ed. The women now leave the scene and collect on the banks of a river 
or tank to bathe, but the rest of the processsionists wait until the skull 
cracks. This is called the kirpdl kirgd ceremony. After it they proceed * 
to make their ablutions, but only at a few yards from the burning pile 
and they sit down again to perform the straw breaking ceremony. 

In this the achdraj recites aloud a mantra ending in the familiar 
words gaira de tatra gachhate * whence he came, thither he goes ' At 
the end of this mantra every one takes a straw, breaks it in two and 

^ A loinewhat siintlar rite found iu Multan. There * they walk round the pyre three 
tineB and return homo. On their way back at about 30 or 40 paces from the crematory 
they sit with their backs towards it aud each draws a circle before him. Then the aehdra4 
recites some maiktra$ and they break a straw or bid farewell to the deceased for 
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throws it backwards over his head. But the hhmgtwdtd throws his 
straw without breaking it, thus showing that some connection still sub- 
sists between himself and the deceased. 

After purifying themselves of the pollution of having carried a 
corpse they all return to the door of the deceased's house, though no 
person may enter it as it is still defiled. Finally everybody taking 
leave of the relatives of the deceased returns to his own house, where it 
is usual to sprinkle water upon the clothes in order to completely purify 
oneself. 

It is not until all these funeral rites and formalities have been 
accomplished that the people of the house are allowed to take any food, 
for they have neither eaten nor drunk anything since the moment that 
the deceased expired. All these practices are most rigorously observed. 

After the above ceremonies the deceased^s relatives spread a carpet 
or mat on the ground publicly and sit on it the whole day. Friends and 
acquaintances of the bereaved family come from far and near to sit on 
the mat in order to express their grief at the death as well as to condole 
with the relatives. This is called or carpet spreading. The 

same course is followed by the women of the family, but they spread a 
carpet in their own house and perform sidpd, in which a hireJ woman 
of some low caste (sidpd ki ndvi^) sings dirges and the women joining 
in the chorus, heat their thighs, naked breasts and heads in measured 
time. 

At night several caste-fellows of the deceased sleep on the ground 
in his house in hia honour* Every day for 4 days early in the morning 
all the males uf the family utter loud cries which are followed by the 
weeping of the women. 

If the death takes place late in the evening or at night then all the 
funeral ceremonies are postponed till the next morning and the corpse is 
kept indoors. But a stick just as long as the length of the deceased's 
body is placed beside the dead, in fear, perhaps that the corpse may not 
get longer* 

On returning from the burning ground in Jind the members of the 
party bathe at a tank and wash all their cotton clothes to purify them- 
selves, while the Nai gives them nim leaves, which they put in their 
mouths. On arriving at deceased's house they sit in front of it in two 
rows through which the Nai passes pouring out water, which is also 
supposed to effect purification. Then they return to their homes. 

• As a rule no food is cooked m the deceased's house on the day of 
death. Those who have married sons and daughters receive food from 
thrm. But elsewhere, as in Jind, any relative may supply the family with 
food, khiehfi (rice and pulse), flour and gJii in case the deceased was an 
adult and sugar and rice also in case he was an old man. This provision 
is called ka^wd hattd or ^ bitter food ' and the remains of it are not kept 
but distributed among the poor. In Gurgfion if the deceased was ft 
Brahman uncooked khichri (a mixture of dhdl and rice), pulse and flour 
^re brought by his jnjmdns and if he was a Mahfijan they are purchas- 
^ from the bazar. If the deceased was a man of any otlier tribe this 
ood is sent by some of his relations. When it is cooked a gaugards 
^ a woman of tbe Naf or barber eaite^ 
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(some loaves of bread given to a young cow) is given. After this the 
man who has performed the funeral rites takes his food and if followed 
by other members of the family. 

Owgfion, Ti e man who has to perform funeral rites cannot wear woolen 
clothes but only a dkoU ^(waist cloth), nor is he allowed to wear leather 
shoes. He spreads a cloth before his house door and sits there for the 
whole day. Those who come to pay a visit of condolence stay with hiin 
for a short time and then leave him after expressing sympathy with him 
and the other heirs of the deceased. 

A little before sunset this man goes for gh^t hharnd a second 
time. He fills a pitchfr after tahing a bath and then returns to his 
house, but it is not necessary that a pandit should accompany him 
in the evening. In the evening an earthen lamp is lighted on the 
place where the (leopased breathed his last The wick of this lamp is 
made so long that it may be sufficient to last for ten days. 

In Bannn after burying a child or burning a person^ when the 
people return home they call a Machhdni or waterman^s wife to the door 
and give her a heap of corn. This ceremony is called leri hhdrd. By it 
the right of crossing the river in the lower regions is secured to the 
deceased. 

Nim M patti chaldnd. 

The funeral party now returns to the village, accompanied by the 
"Ntffwho has plucked- a branch of a tree. From this every one 
takes a leave before lie enters the village, and this he chews, and then 
spits out as a token that all contamination has been removed ; or to 
accept a nosier explanation, to invoke a curse on those who wilfully 
failed to attend the funeral. 

The actual funeral ceremonies arc closed by a chaudhri or other 
elderly man sa 3 'ing, after the members of the party have sat for a time 
close to the decea=ed^B house, Bhdiyo dhoti %Mdo^ ^ Brothers, change 
your clothes.^ 

After the men of the house have returned from the funeral, the 
women headed by the deceased^s wife or mother (in the case of n man, or, 
in the case of a woman, by her daughter-in law) nr by his nearest female 
relative,^ go to bathe weeping and singing mournful dirges as they go. 
After bathing they return in moist clothes to the deceased^s house and 
leaving bis heir there go to their own homes. There they take a ^lindlt 
oshnany bath of purl fk'at ion, and then resume their ordinary duties. 

T1 e N4f now obtains from a Kumhar all the articles required for 
the g aty together with those required for burning the lamp at the spot 
where the deceased died. These articles include some dab grass, j€Or%d% 
sesame, milk. Gauge- water, an earthen jar, and Hhi leaves. The 
chief mourner accompanied by a Nai takes these to a well by which he 
hangs a jar,^ full of milk and sweet water or simply water, in a chhi^kd 

1 She alflO taltes with ber the grass 'Pihich was spread and^T the deceased's death-bed 
the earthen vessel used in washing the corpse, and casts these away, outside the 
village. This is calUd ^lild ufhdnd. 

u A ghafd in the case of male, and a chaff in that of a female : Ambdla. In Kingi^ 
this jar is called choaru and is hung ou a stake of paldh wood fixed firmly in the ground 
In front of the door. 
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or net on the trunk and two branches of a tree, which the spirits are 
supposed to haunt. A small hole is made in the bottom of the pitcher 
and stuffed with dab grass so that the water may trickle slowly to the 
ground. Hence it is called dhdrrd (from dhdr a stream) in Jind. In 
Gurgion certain trees are set apart for this rite, which is known as ghat 
wdmd and for which certain mantrap are prescribed. 

A little before snnset this, jar must be refilled, after the chief 
mourner has bathed, but tne pandit need not accompany him. The jar 
has to be filled thus twice daily for 10 days. In the evening too a lamp 
has to be lighted at the place where the breast^ of the corpse was or near 
the spot where the death occurred. ^ This lamp must be furnished with 
wick enough to last 10 d lys,^ and it must be kept burning day and 
night for that period, to light up the path of the departed spirit through 
Ydma-Loka. A small fire must also be kept burning there. 

At the same time a lamp is lighted and placed on the ground out- 
side the dead man^s house. Close to it hut on the public road must 
also be placed a tikoni or tripod of reeds, tied together in the middle, on 
top of which is placed a cup full of water and milk but with a hole in it. 
All this is done while a pan4it recites mantras. This is repeated on the 
two following days, a new lamp and tikoni being required each day. 
In Ambila this observance is repeated daily for 10 days. 

Next day the karam-kartd (one who gives the pinds)^ after bathiug, 
cooks some rice to make three pinds on which pieces of betel nut ^nd 
black wool are placed. A jar containing water, milk and ghi is placed 
on some sand in the compound on a teapoy; and a very minute hole 
made in the bottom of the jar to let the water out slowly, and husha 
(sacred grass) is put in the jar. ')n each of the nine subsequent 
days only one pind is given and more water is poured in the jar 
ti) keep it full. A lamp is kept burning for nine days and the 
ffarz/T piirdn is read by the priest to the audience, who offer money 
to the lamp, which goes to the priest. On the tenth day the lamp 
is taken away by a Nath who gets As. 4, and the other things 
are turown into a river or stream, everybody has his head shaved and 
washes his clothes ; on the 1 Ith day the ^pindi harm is performed : a 
bed, umbrella, shoes, a cow, cooking utensils, a suit clothes and 
jewelry being given to the achdraj. 

In MuUin on the day after the hiria some more wood is thrown 
on the pyre so that any part of the body unburnt may be completely 
cremated. 


Soharni. 

m 

Kanets and other low castes give one pin^ every third day, putting 
the pind in a hollow piece of wood and taking it to the river, where the 
karm-hartd holds it by one end and a carpenter by the other, the latter 

' Whence it is called chhatC dCwd or ‘breast lamp * ; Jfnd. 

* In Kdngnra this lamp, called the d(wa dhariara, is said to be plcoed by the head of the 
ewpse ; and the wick mutt not be renew kI ; it is inauspicions if it fail last tho 10 days. 
IJ^th this lamp and the oho am are taken, at the expiration of the 10 days to the rivet 
Side, or to a spring, or placed under a bar ox ptpal tree. 


mri' 
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catting the wood at the middle and thus the pind is dropped into the 
water. Water is brought from the river in a pot, with which to knead 
some flour which Is given to cows. Then a goat is killed and relatives 
and neighbours are fed. This is called sardhd. 

After the funeral a pandit is sent for in Gurgaon to ascertain the*^ 
ioharvi and terami days. 

The soharnii also called astat 9(meM^ (or in ordinary speech phM 
ehugnd) is performed on the third day after the death, providol it does 
not fall on a Bhadra, pamhafc, a Saturday or a Tuesday, in which case 
it is observed on an appropriate day. 

The deceased^s kinsmen go in a body to the pyre and there cook 
rice and pulse, each in separate vessels. A pin4 is thon placed by the 
deoeased*B skull, and eight balk ^ set round it in as many difEerent 
directions. 

The bones of the deceased, which are universally called phul^ ^ are now 
picked up with an elaborate ceremonial. First of all the chief mourner 
picks up three, using only his thumb and little finger. These ho places 
in a platter of leaves and then all those present collect the remaining 
bones. Secondly, the ashes are collecteJ with a woo'L3n hoe. Tii^rn the 
bones are washed in a karel (tho lower half of a pitcher) with milk and 
Ganges water. Lastly eight stakes are driven into the ground on 
either side of the pyre. 

The bag in which tho remains are placed should be of red cloth 
for a woman and of white for a man. Hat in Jfnd only the bones of 
the hands, toes and the teeth are gathered into a a purse of silk 

or of dear-skin, and then taken to tho Ganges or Pihewa l/iratk. In the 
Kurukshetra and Davadharti on the Jumna this rite is not observed, 

The rest of the ashes arc collected into a heap, about which I pegs 
are driven into the ground, and round these cotton thread is tied. 

The bones are carried by a kinsman, a Brahman or a Kahar. 

But in Montgomery the bones are not picked up until the 4-th dav 
and they are then sent to the Ganges, wliile the ashes are cast into any 
running water. On the other hand in Rohtak the Jats if well-to-do 
are said to despatch both bones and ashes to the Ganges while ^ose of 
people dying of leprosy are cast into the Ja nni,^ while rcunl Tohana 
in His^ir the ashes are merely piled up in the crematorium. 

Hitidus dwelling in the Kurukshetar do not send the bones to the* 
Gauges hut bury them in an earthen vessel after they have been washed 
with milk and Ganges water. This is a purely local custom. 

^ Asthi ganehaya ia some parts, 

• The htUi consists of a little rice aud puUe pat in a iJona or platter of leaves. 

* The only exception is in lUnltan whore the bones are called ffola. To ' pick np * the 

bones ie ehugna in Panj&bi. ^ ^ 

4 Distance is not a factor in the matter since in Bbakkar all Hindus send the bones to 
the Ganges. 
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In Kulu amon^ the higher olasses the anihi (bones) should be taken 
to the Ganges within a year of the death. The man who takes them 
eats only once a day, because the pdtak is considered to have be,en 
renewed at this time. These bones are taken from the place of crema- 
tion and in an earthen pot put in a hollow of a tree or wall. When 
despatched they are wrapped up in silk cloth and hung round the 
bearer^s neck. If he is not one of the family, he is paid about Rs, 5 
as remuneration in addition to the fee for the ddtfpun at Hardw&r and 
his expenses on the journey. On reaching Hardw^r the bones are cast 
into the river and alms are given- Some water is taken home, where 
it is called Gangajal and worshipped. Brahmans are fed on his return 
and some cloth, cash and grain are given to the parohit. 

The pindi* 

In addition to the 5 pinde offered during the actual funeral, other 
pindSi which are believed to constitute the body of the dead man, are 
subsequently offered. 

After the bones have been sent to the Ganges all the kinsmen 
return to the spot where the ghat is hanging. Then a patch of ground 
is plastered over and as many pimU offered as days have elapsed since 
the death. And from this day onwards a Brahman is fed at this same 
spot, or given 10 days* supply of uncooked food. 

After the is over in Jind, the eldest son or he who 

perforins the Hrid harm has a hathd (reading) of the Gar^r Purdna 
recited by a Brahman at the deceased*s house for 10 days among 
Vaisyas and for 13 among Brahmans, Kayasths and JSts ; and some 
money is spent on this kathd by the members of the family and 
kin. 


Of pdtaTc or impurity. 

Corresponding to the sutak or ceremonial impurity which ensues on 
birth pdtak ov bhit, sometimes erroneously called mtah which 

ensues on a deatli. In theory the period of this impurity is 10. days 
among Brahmans, 1& among Khatris, 16 among Vaisyas and a month 
for A as, but it is now in practice l3 days among all classes, or less 
according to the degree of relationship : e,g, the death of a kiiifrman in 
the 4jth degree involves for 10 clays, and that of one in the 10th 

degree for 1 day only. 

Pdtak extends in theory always to kinsmen of the 7th degree. 

These rules are, however, subject to many variations. For instance 
in Sidlkot the bhit lasts only from the day of death to the 11th day 
and no outsider ventures to eat or drink in the deceased^s house during 
this period. 

But in Bah^walpur the family in which a death has taken place is 
held to be impure for 13 days, and other Hindus do not eat or drink 
with any of its members. The impurity extends to all the descendants 
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of the oommon ancestor for five generations : thus if F dies all the des* 
oendante of— 

A 

{ 

]) " ‘ 

are ceremonially impure. After the 13 tlaye the membere of the family 
remove this impurity by bathing, washing their clothes or putting on 
new ones^ and by re-plastering their houses. A person affected by 
the bhit or impurity is called hhiital. 

In Bbakkar tahsil the rules are the same, but the period is only one 
day on the death of a ciiild of 6 months, 3 days on that of one of 5 years, 
6 days if he was 10 years old and 13 days in the case of all persons 
whose age exceeded 10 years.^ Tt is removed by breaking old earthenware, 
as well as by washing clothes &e. On the last day an achdraj Is fed 
and after taking his meal he recites mantras whereby the house is 
purified. But in other parts of MidnwSli a family in which a child 
dies is impure for 8 days ; and in all other cases for 11 days among 
Brahmans, 12 among Kbatris and 13 days among other Hindus. 

In Bannu the rule is that the pollution lasts for as many days as 
there were years in the dead child^s age. If one more than seven years 
dies the pollution lasts for 13 days, and affects the descendants of the 
four higher generations. 

The kirid harm is performed, at least in theory, on the close of the 
period of pollution. Thus in Gujranwdla it is performed by the eldest 
or youngest son on the 1 8th day, as the family is deemed to be In siitak 
(state of impurity) for 13 days. This impurity affects the kin to the 3rd 
or 4th generation. So too in Kapurthala the kind harm is performed 
among Brahmans on the 11th day after death, among Khatns on the 
18th, while Vaish observe it on the 17th and Sudras on the 3 let day 
after death. 

In Sh&hpur, however, the family is considered impure for only 12 
days. This impurity affects all relations up to the 7 th degree. On the 
ISth day it is removed by donning new clothes and plastering the house. 
A person affected with impurity is called marutak. 

In Btohtak the sect of the Sat-N&mi sddhm does not mourn or per- 
form any kind karm after death. 


Bat the period of hhif ie also said to be as follows - 
Ag9 of deoeaied. 


Six months. 

Oyer 6 months, up to 8 years 
Over 8 years, up to 5 years 
Over 5 years, up to 10 years 
Over 10 years 


Vuraiion {)/’bhit. • 
Immediately after burial or 
throwing into water. 

1 day. 

3 days. 

6 days. 

11, 18, 13 days according to 
the caste. 
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There is in some parts a tendency to simplify the fall rites. . That 
in Kohit after the body has been washed and five valuables pat in its 
mouth it is carried on a bier by 4 men who a^re relieved from time to 
time on the way. There appears to be no adhmarg and the pind kardnd 
(as it is termed) is only performed thrice, once at the place of death, 
once at the outer door of the house and lastly at the burning ground. 
After this the man who has offered the ptnds carries a pitcher full of 
water round the, body, breaks it and spills the water. The body is 
carried out with its feet towards the burning ground, but on reaching it 
is turned round so that its feet are towards its house* On the way 
mislas; dates and pice are thrown ‘over the coffin^ and if the deceased 
was a Very old man flowers too are cast upon it. 

At the burning ground the body is washed a second time and gJU 
is put in its mouth. After the hapdl hi fid the man who is to perform 
the hifid harm circumambulates cbe fire 6 times, being joined by all the 
other members of the deceased’s clan in the 7th round. Then all those 
attending the funeral withdraw. A short distance from tlie pyre on 
their way back all collect and each picks a few blades of grass while the 
achdraj pandit (.vie) recites some mantras^ and on their completion all 
men except the one who is to do the hind harm cut the blades into 
pieces and when they come some water bathe and wash their clothes. 
Then all the clansmen take water in their hands and patting sesame in 
while the achat j recites mantraff, tlirow it on the ground. The deceas- 
eTVs family then gives the achdraj sweetmeats and ] | yards of cloth ^re 
given to the man who is to perform the hirid harm for his turban or 
hlitihgt. After prayers all may now depart or accompam the deceased's 
family to their house which the hirid harm man enters, but he or some 
other relation presently comes out and bids them adieu. When they 
reach their own houses they stand at the door while some one from 
inside sprinkles water over them before they enter. 

A lamp placed in a small pit dug at the place of the death is kept 
burning for Id days during which the pandit recites the Garut Purdn 
by night or day. In the morning a pind and in the evening tarkashta 
ip offered during these 10 days outside the door of the house. The 
kirid man bathes twice daily, but eats only once, though he is given 
good food. Very early on the morning of the lOth day the lamp is 
taken to a spring or river where the/narf harm {iie) was done on the 
first day and put into the water with its face to the south. While so 
doing a naked weapon is placed on the hirid man’s head and the same 
day all the deceased "’s clansmen bathe and the boys get shaved, The 
kathd or reading ends on this day and the pandit is given some cloth 
and cash. The relations give turbans to the hirid man, who is thus 
recognised as the deceased's representative. Some cash is also given 
him and his kinsmen console and encourage him to do his work. 
Brahmans perform the hirid on the 11th day, Ivhatrfs on the 18th and 
Aroras on the 15th. At this rite the makes figures of the deotdi 

(gods) on the ground with dry flour and then reads mantras» After he 
has finished a bed with bedding, ornaments, grain, a cow, some cash &o. 
are given awajr in chaHty in the deceased's name. Another rite called 
r^honha very like the kirid is held on the 16th day when Brahmans arc 
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fed. Until the thorsha is done, the deceased's clansmen are considered 
impure (shM) and other people will not eat or drink from their hands. 

On the 4th day after ^ death the bones are picked up to be thirowii 
into the Ganges, but the ashes are collected and cast into the nearest 
river. On the IWh day hhiehti (rice mixed with pulse) is cooked by a ,, 
man not belonging to the family and distributed among the kinsfolk. 

For 10 days the females assemble together and mourn. 

Children dying under 6 are said to be affected by u\hfali^ a kind of 
disease. 

In Gui’g&on from the time the bier is taken up until it reaches the 
burning ground all the mourners keep saying in a loud voice B>dm ndm 
sat hoi — sat bole gat hai ' The name of £dm (God) is true and will last 
till eternity. He who meditates on His name will get salvation.' 

Kdraf or Kdj\ 

The kdj or din ceremony is not performed on any particular 
day in GurgSon but care is taken to perform it as soon as possible. 
In villages the people cook rice with glii and sugar, while BSnids 
and Brahmans in the town fry laddus and kackauria. All kins- 
folk whether living near or at a distance are invited and the people of the 
village, as well as Brahmans, Jogis and beggars are fed with sweetmeats, 
Some only entertain people of 86 castes on this occasion, while others 
invite men of every caste. The relations who are precluded by kin- 
ship from eating from the bereaved house are given pattal or a separate 
share, and travellers visiting the village are treated in the same way. 
Others in addition to inviting kinsfolk in this way give Re. 1 and a 
ladi'O' weighing a aer to each man of the tribe which does not disdain to 
receive alms. Some people have been known to spend about a Idkk of 
rupees on an ancestor's kdj* Relations invited on the occasion are on 
their departure given cash as well as sweetmeats. Those who are bound 
by relationship to pay something give money when the deceased^s heir 
binds his turban. 

Among the Biehnois the dead are buried at a place called ogdfd 
where cattle are tethered. It is believed that the deceased will not 
turn into an evil spirit by reason of cows' urine always falling on it. 
In the absence of such a place they bury the dead in a burial-ground or 
crematory. Ko ceremony is performed in the case of a child. But in 
that of a young or old person they perform the tijii or kdj ceremony on 
the 8rd day after death. The ceremonies connected with the 13th and 
17th day are not performed. The kdj of a youthful person is on an 
ordinary scale, i. e. only 20 or 22 kinsmen and 5 or 6 Brahmans are 
served with food. Recitations from the sacred books are continued for 
three days.' The kdj of an old person is celebrated with great Sclat, 
large sums of money being spent on it. An ordinary Bishnoi only 
feasts all his villagers but rich folk spend thousands of ruj)ees. A cow 
and the olothes of the deceased are given to a Brahman in charity. 

Fuvidn bhatnd. 

The food prepared on ,the kdj day is at first placed on the 
deceased's tomb in the leaf of an ah plant together with a cup of 
water. It is believed that it is more auspicious if this food is eaten by 
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crows than by any other bird. The period of impurity of pdtak is 
limited to three days. The actual member® of the family are alone con- 
sidered to be impure. An'observance peculiar to this sect is* that the 
marriage of a daughter or grauddaughtei: or great-grand-daughter of 
the deceased is celebrated on the kd/ day* 

Barni hathdnd in Onrgdon. 

^his observ^auce depends on the poouniary means of the deceased's 
heir. On the sokartU pandih are sent for and made to recite the 
Gdt/atri 'ah mt 125,0 10 times for the deceased's benefit at 

a place fixed by the owner of the house. All the pandits rise early 
and after bathing recite the mantra till 2 p.m. when they take food. 
If one of them has to make water while reciting the saered verse, he 
may do so but cannot resume his place without washing. Smekjng 
is also forbidden during this time. On the 11th day all the pandits 
assemble at the ghat to perform a ha^oan. After this they are dismissed 
with some dakhshnd or remuneration, 

Banjdr ehhornd^ 

This rite is perForme l on the ehnishi or 11th day after death 
if the heirs are men of wealth and position. It consists in mar- 
rying a cow wlfch a bull. The dues on this wedding are as usual 
given to the menials concerned, and after it the cow and bull are spot- 
ted with mehuU and let loose, to run wild, but the cow is generally 
given to a Maha-Brabman, while the bull is branded so that it may not 
be put to work. Agriculturists will not harass a bull so branded. It 
is fed by the deceased's heir Until full grown. Further it Is never 
tethereci with a rope or confined in any house. This rite is also called 
barkhotsar chhovnd or akal ehfiond. It is not necessary that it should 
bo performed on the death of an old man, but it may he performed on 
the death of a young one, and generally speaking it is done in the for- 
mer case also. 

Oaukhas jdrndm 

This is only performed when the banjdr ehhornd has been duly ob- 
served. It consists in planting a long bamboo (about the height of a 
man) in the ground outside the village with a human head dyed red 
on its top. 

The erection ej/’chhatris. 

Rich men and those of good position often raise a fine building 
to the memory of a deceased ancestor at the place where his body 
was burnt. In the middle of it they erect a structure of the shape 
of an umbrella. Beneath this in the second storey they have the 
deceased's foot-print carved. These are always markea on hard ground 
whatever be the height of the building. Some chhatrts in Gurg&on 
have cost Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 12,000 each. They are handsome diuildmgs 
containing decorated staircases &o. They serve as shelters for travel- 
lers. Some people raise these ehhatris to a considerable height so 
that they may be seen from the roofs of their houses. 

The following superstitions are cun^ent in Gu^g&on 

(1) One who joins in funeral procession to the burial or burning 
ground abstains from eating sweetmeats or drinking milk for day. 
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(а) Those who raise a funeral pyre for the first time do not drink 
milk or eat sweetmeats for three days. 

(3) If any one dies in the pmohai, his death will be followed by 
another and so a panchak skdnH is performed. 

(4>) The'man who takes the remains of a deceased to the 0anpfes 
does not re-enter his house without going to the deceased^s "burnings 
nlace and sprinkling Ganges water on it. 

(5) If the death of a young person occurs on some festival it is 
never celebrated until a male child has been born in the family on the 
same festival. 

(б) A. man is considered to bo very lucky if he has d. great-grand- 
son at his death, and it is believed that he will go straight to the Para- 
dise. But it is considered unfortunate if he leaves a great-great -grand- 
son at his death as he will then go to hell. A body is watched till the 
doAarm so that no one may take wood or coal from its pyre as it is 
believed that if this be done the spirit will fall under the control of 
some evil person. 

Fruit of some kind is given to a husband and wife in halves on the 
death 'of a child so that they may soon be blessed with an another one. 

The shroud of a child dying of mdsan (a Avasting disease) is brought 
back to the house and carefully kept after being washed. On the birth 
of a second child it is laid on that shroud, the main object being that 
it may not die of that disorder. 

A death is considered auspicious if it ooenvs during the amdwas and 
hanagat days, and it is believed that a man dying during those days 
will get an exalted place in Heaven. 

If a man dies at a place of pilgrimage or while on his way to it 
intending to pass the rest of his life in meditation he is believed to 
have secured a place in Heaven. 

In theory Hindu mourning lasts a year, during which period 
many rites have to be observed. The principal ones in Si^.lkot are : 
(^) the offering : — On the day after the funeral, the bhmigitmld 
rises early and bathes, puts on a pavitram (a straw ring), performs a 
Aavaftj ofers one pi?ida (a ball of boiled rice) and goes out to water a 
sacred pipaL All these practices are repeated every morning and 
evening up to the 10th day under the directions of the aeAdraf, The 
number of pindas, which are regularly placed side by side in water at a 
fixed locality, is increased until it reaches 10 on the 10th day. (t/) The 
chmtha : — On the 4tb day, after performing theFe rites in the morning, 
as usual, the bhungiwdld with his friends and relatives goes to the 
cremation ground for the bone gathering {phul chunnd). The bones are 
generally picked up on the 4th day, hut if it falls on an ill-omened day 
the rite is performed on the 3rd. Provided wii h panch saviya and other 
viands, he performs a havan there, and taking an earthen pot full of 
water and milk, sprinkles it over the ashes. He sits on his heels with 
his face to the east, |>erfcrms the mnkalp once more,^ stirs the ashes with 
a small wooden spado, looking for any hones that may have escaped the 
flames, and puts them into an earthern pot reciting a mantra meanwhile. 
Taking up a portion of the ashes he throws them into any river near by. 
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The ramaipder he collects into e hee>p covering it iirith » pie<^ jp{ cloth 
supported on 4 sticks, like a canopr. Then ne offers a saorifioe to it. 
These mementoes of the dec^sed he brings home and the^ are bar^d 
in a corner of th^ house to be thrown one day into the sacred waters 
the Gaines. 

« Jnjm&hpnr on the 4th day after the death all the bones and ashes 
of the deceased are thrown into the Ganges in the case of a rich person. 
l)ut is that of,|k poor one only one bone hota each limb is thrown into 
that rireiw’ -700 %sbe8 howeror are always thrown in a stream. 

In Mi&nw4U,4ihe remains are also collected on the 4th day, The 
bones washed 'With milk and Ganges water are put in a bag made of 
deerskin and;, thrown into the Ganges with some gold or silver while 
the ashes are thrown into any running channel. 

In Ie.i Khel some kinsmen accompanied by an aehdraj visit the 
crematory on this day to pick uo bones which are pat into a new earthen 
vessei while the ashes ace thrown into a stream. The Teffsel is sent to 
the river Ganges. But if a stranger die on a journey b(^ ashos and 
bones are thrown into the river. In this tahsii Qardr Purdn is also 
recited on the 4th day. 

The ten&i day after death. 

This day is kndwu by various names. In the eastern districts 
it is called the datdhi and in Jind two rites are observed on it : (1) all 
the kinsfolk (both men and women) of the deceased go to a tank and 
bathe there, but only the members of his family have their heads shaved 
as well j (S) his eldest son distributes 10 ekkakads (pieces of cloth) 
with 10 piee and 10 laddus of rice, each wrapped in a ek&aknd, and 
cooked gram among the N4{, Jhiwar, Brahman and relatives of his 
family. This observance is called dofdhi ke laddit hdn\nd. The kins* 
folk do not take those things home, but give them to the poor, merely 
tasting the gram and throwing the rest away. This u said fddak 
nikdlm, * to avert the impurity,’ or evil influences of the death. 

The daegdfar. 

The lOtb day after doath is theoretically one of oeremonij^ impor|>> 
ance. In Qurgaon it is known as the datgdiar, and upon it the first 
teja is offered. During the 9 preceding days the ghat has baen kept 
filled and a siuglo pind offered daily, but on the lOth day aU the 
deceased's kinsmen go to the place where the jar hangs and there 
the next of kin, with some other (near) relatives, is shaved i and 
bathing they give to a MabdrlBrahman all the necessaries of life. 

This ceremony takes fully six hours, and is concluded by giving 
away 86 ) pin4»t and lighting 360 lamps. In addition 1 6 special mr 
khorti ptnds are given and tildnjali is also distributed 360 times. 
After this the ghat is untied, and the spot where the ^ceased died 
is plutered with cow-dung, mixed with cow's nriue and Ganges water, 
and is thus purified. 

^In Shihpar on the 4tb dav an effigy of the deceased is made and eweetmeate and 
copper offins dutribnted 
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In Kulu on the 10th day after death a goat is killed and relations 
feasted. This is called sondha. The ceremonies of jorodiha etc. are 
not observed. The higher classes perform the shudhi or purificatory 
rites on some auspicious day, and the lower on the 3rd, 5th or 7 th day 
after the death,^ In this rite* Brahmans, neighbours and relatives are 
feasted and sometimes a sheep is killed. The Kanets of Laf drink 
lugri or dur (hill beers) on this occasion, while the Digis kill a sheep 
or goat on the 3rd day. The following table shows after how many 
days the various tribes are considered to become purified kf ter a death 
in the family !— * . 

Lower castes, Dkgis, ete., 8 days. 

Kanets, 3, 5, 7, 11, or 18 days. 

Brahmans, 11 days. 

B&jpdts, 18 days. 

Khatrfs, 16 days. 

Mah^jans, Bohras, Sdds and goldsmiths, 16 days. 

In Siilkot the lOth day or its ceremonial is called the dasakra. 
And after the ceremonies usual on it, the friends and caste-fellows of 
the chief mourner meet on the banks of a tank or river for the final 
ablutions. He and his near relatives are shaved on this day, shaving 
not having been allowed during the preceding 10 days. Having finally 
purified themselves the deceased^s relatives hold a funeral feast to 
which all kinsfolk from far and near are invited. They stay two days 
in his house aud then the women wash their clothes and hair with 
curds and soap. The earthen pot of water and the lamp which was 
kept burning day and night are also cast into water. But according 
to another account the purification is not attained or complete until 
the day of the kirid kam, the date of which varies. 

The rites in Isa Khel are much the same, but in addition a few 
members of the community put a burning lamp before sunrise on a 
bundle of khas or kkdshak and set it afloat on a river or pond. All 
the members of the family shave the head, moustaches and beard, and 
bathe after their return home. They also pour 360 pitchers of water 
at the root of a ptpal tree with the aid of the aehdraf who recites 
mmtras all the time. The women also wash their heads and all 
t|ie clothes worn in performing the above ceremonies. In the afternoon 
flB the members of the community gather together, and the Brahman 
finishes reading the Garur Purdn the same day, receiving some cloth 
and a little money as his fee. But of late in the towns the Brahmans 
have not completed the Gar dr Pur An till the 14th day instead of the 
10th, because the pollution is absolutely removed on the 14th and also 
because almsgiving to Brahmans is most proper when no Impurity 
remains. On the day when the kirga ceremony is finished, the aehdraj 
is offered a bedstead, a ^uilt, a coverlet, a few ornaments and a sum of 
money and is then dismissed. 

After^death cefemonien. 

On the third day some of the relations of the deceased go to 
the crematory tor the purpose of what is known as phdl ehngud 
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(oolleotion of fragments of bones of the deceased) which with- 
out being brought over to the town are despatched to be thrown 
into the Ganges through a relation, a Brahman or a Kah4r. The house 
is impure (pdtak) for 13 days. On the 10th day the household perform 
dasdii, i.e. they go to the tank, wash their clothes, shave and offer 
On the 18th day a number of Brahmans are fed ; the walls and the floor 
are besmeared with cow-dung ; the earthen vessels are changed ; the 
clothes are wshcd and thus the house is purified. 

If the deceased left sons the eldest performs the ktrya Harm. This SiAlkot 
ceremony is peiformed on the lltlj day among Brahmans, on the 
13th among Khatris, and among Vaishas on the 16th. Among Brahmans 
the ceremony is observed by the eldest son, among Khatrfs by the 
eldest or jroung^t son and among "Y aishyas by the agent of the deceased. 

A family in which a death occurs is considered to be impure until the 
kirya kaf>y> has been performed. 

The hhungtwdld rises early to make his ablutions. The achdraf 
draws a ehauh (square) showing therein the symbols of various gods and 
goddesses on the ground and constructs a panddl over it in his court- 
yard, Rice is boiled and several kinds of flowers, vegetables and scenfe 
provided. Indeed many other things are prepared which are indispens- 
able for the sacrifices and offerings which he is to make. The hirya 
harts: lasts for several hours and the ceremonies connected with it are 
too complicated and numerous to be detailed here. It is supposed that 
from this moment the departed, is divested of his hideous form and 
assumes that of his forefathers to live among them in the abodes of 
bliss. This ceremony is observed by Khshatrids and other castes 
excepting Brahmans on the 13th day. On this day, too, many 
Brahmans are summoned to a feast to be eaten by proxy for the 
deceased. Popularly the day is called Burd din or the evil day and on 
it a widow^B parents send her clothes, ornaments and cash according to 
their means in order that she may pass her widowhood in comfort, 

Randepa or widowhood. — The same afternoon at the conclusion of 
the kiryes karm^ the randepa ceremony is observed. The deceased's widowi 
after performing ablutions, decorates her body, puts on her richest •gar- . 
ments and bedecks herself with all her jewels. Married women surround 
her, clasp her in their arms, and weep with her beating their heads and 
breasts in measured times crying and sobbing as loud as they can. Now 
too it is customary for the deceased’s relatives to give bis wiaow valuable 
clothes and ornaments in token of their sympathy with her. But she 
then divests herself of all her jewels and rich garments which are 
never to be donned again in her afterlife, thus showing her fidelity and 
devotion to her departed husband. 

On this day at the death of an elder splendid feasts are given to 
his daughters and grand-daughters' husbands and their relatives. &ki 
and turmeric, the use of which is strictly prohibited during the preceding 
10 days of mourning, are now used in iihe preparation of diverse dainties 
for the entertainment of the guests. The bhungiwdld puts on new 
clothes and turban bestowed on him, if married, by his father-in-law. 

The eleventh day after death. . 

The rites on this day nppear to be either the kirya kapm or ’ 
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toifivAli dt thei f till k(tjfa rite. Thai Itt Jfad oa the 1 1 th day af b«r death 
li ffi^ltliiiian the pin4-ddii. The pindu con^iet 6t flee, flotlif, 

jfki arid sugai*, tthd mnifas are read by the Bi’ahttian. A bedste^d^ 
clothea, titemtile and grain are given In the deceased's name i^e^rding 
its his ineatis in alms to an tithdtaj\ who is supposed to satisfy the 
desifes of the bhdta or ghost body by means of his mant faB &o* This 
ot>servaiice is called the kit0 of 'Jydrah or ceremony of 11th day. The 
eldest son who has performed the kiryd kdrM now changes his clothes 
and puts on a eoloured turban. 

In Bhit<rAtii the ^y&twin is solemnised on the llth or 12t1i night 
after death. Sweet-scented things are burnt in fire to the recitation of 
Verses ItoM the VoAtiB^ and all tribes except the ^arfiogfs give the 
oBhdfaj clothes, csash and utensils on this day. 

The twelfth day after death, 

"Bdrahi — In Amb^la and Karndl the 12th day after death is ol>- 
served as follows Twelve ghards (or cfidtis in the case of a female) art- 
filled ^ith water, covered with a small piece of cloth, and with a math a 
(a large cabe of wheat flour fried in gh) or a gandora (a large cake of 
sugar) and some pice, given to Brahmans. 

Bwadsha , — Four pin4Bf one for the deceased, and one each for his 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather are pepared oh the 12th day 
at the place where the death occurred. The deceased's own pin4 ^ is cut 
into ^ parts^ with a piece of silver or a blade ^of dab grass, and each part 
kneaded to one of the other three pindi^ to typify the dead man's re-union 
virith his forefathers. At this rite a Guiriti Brahman is feasted and fed. 
A gift of at least two utensils, a cup and a jar [titio) is also made to him* 

In Jind this rite is called the Bptni^karm. It is observed on the 
12th day by a Brahman, and four pinds, money and food are given to 
a Bi^ Brahman. 

In Qnrgfion a is peformedat the spot where the 
death Occurred, and at night a fire of dhdek wood is lighted and on it is 
thrown a mixture of ghi^ barley, sesame, dried fruit and sugar, by means 
of 'a stick. The deceased's house is now deemed purified* 

The thirteenth day after death, 

^rahmahhoh. Brahmans and Khatris celebrate the Brahmabhoja 
on the 13th day, other castes on the 17tl. Food, with a fee of at least 
S pice, 18 given to 1 3 or 1 7 Brahmans* 

the 13th day at least 18 Brahmans ^one cf whom 
mnst be a female, if the deceased was a female) are fed* ^he second 
seja ddn, which is precisely like the first, is also offered on this day, out 
it is the ^rquieite of the paiohit, the other 12 Brahmans each receiving 
a vessel or water covered with a hit of cloth, a enp full of sweetmeat 
a nut, ianwal gotta, and a pice. 

This ceremony is sometimes held on the 12tli day or, in Delhh 
postponed to the l7th day after the death. 

But in Bhiwini On the 13th day only one Brahman is fed, the 

^ Hence this rite is known as tbe pift4 oUhedan Aaram, In Karndl it is f^aid to be ob- 
served on tbe 11 tb day and as a rule only to be observed if tbe deceased left malo issue, 
a bondliloii not if^ways aabei^ed to. 



house plastered and cow's txrine and Ganges Water sprinkled in it. It is 
then considered purified. 

Dastdf Bandi . — Tho ceremony of installing the heir, of which the 
dftstdr bandi or tying on of the paffri is emblematical,^ is held in the 
aflcinoon of the 13th day after death. In Montgomery if the deceased 
had a shop his heir is made to open it. 

The 13th is in a sense an anspieious day, auspicious that s for the 
performance of rites designed to secure future happiness. Thus in Qiijrftt 
a widow is made to don fine clothes and ornaments on the 13th or kirya 
day after her husband'edeath and clothes and money are given her for her 
support in the hope .that she will pass the rest of her life in resignation 
Nevertheless the donors weep over her on this date. In order too to 
secure future fertility to the bereaved family some vegetables and water 
in a new pot are brought into the honse on this date. 

In Jmd On the 18tb or 17th day after death, the whole house is 
plastered and a hawan performed, so that the house is purified. In the 
ease of a wealthy man 12 bronze garwas (small pots) with covers filled 
with the water are upset and in the case of a poor one as many earthen 
ones are filled and upset. 18 or 17 Brahmans are feasted and the paroTiii 
given a bed, utensils, clothes and money according to the donor's means. 
In the case of an old man, the family if wealthy of the deceased perform a 
jag^ called the bara karna or ^ ipaking known * rite. A man of average 
wealth gives food to All the Brahmans of his town, and a rupee to each 
with a feast to his bratherhoo4»^ A very wealthy person gives ^ jag to 
20 or 80 viHages in the neighbourhood. This custom, still prevalent in 
the villages of Jmd tahsfl, is also called /tarm or Jiang ama karna. 
The PJeota ceremony is also practised at this time. 

After this some wealthy men feast a Brahman daily in the deceased's 
name, while others give him two loaves and an earthen pot filled with 
water every month. 

Saldrin — On the 17th day some food, clothes and utensils are often 
given to a Brahman, as in Montgomery. 

The s or 17th day in SiAlkot is the occasion for just .as 

many elaborate ceremonies as are performed in tho kirya karm, but the 
gifts offered now go to the family parohit. In this district it is also 
called ^ai&fjimti and on it the ] eriod ot impurity ends although the 
kirya katm is performed some days earlier according to the deceased's caste- 

On or after the seventeenth day the ceremony of dJ*>drm shdnta h 
observed in Isa Khel and the Brahman is again offered clothes and 
little money. The family also invites not less than 17 Brahman guests 
and offers them food of all kinds but especially k/iir and J/alti^a or 
sweetmeat. 

Some ceremonies are also observed on the 28th day or masak but it 
is needless to detail th^ here. (Sifilkot.) 

' Cff, the exchange of pagr^i or pagvaf, 

3 the nxinther of vaHes ttovt 1 to 101. 
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Monthly eommemoration. 

The dead are commemorated by Hindus every month during the 
first year and thereafter annually. Tliis monthly commemoration consists 
in feeding a Brahman (or a Brahmani if the deceased was a female) on 
the day fithi in each lunar month corresponding to the date of the death. 
In Kfingra this is called mnsah and consists in giving some flour and 
ddl to a Gujrfiti Brahman, hence called Mfihkn or ‘ he who receives the 
monthly offerings.^ Elsewhere the monthly gift consists of a pitcher of 
water and some food, or of necessaries oF all kinds. The subsequent 
commemorations are really a contixmation of the observances on the lunar 
date of the death, , . » 

Thus in Kulu the death of a man is commemorat^by performing the 
yearly sharddh^ during the haniagats. In these shdrddhs priests and 
Brahmans are fed according to the position of the performer. Some 
also observe the sambafsari shrddhs^ which are not confined to the 
kaniagais, but on the contrary are performed on the lunar date of 
the death. 

Annual commemorations. 

The annual commemorations are the barsodhi or barsi or first anni- 
versary, the hhiabi or recurring anniversary, and the ehauharsi or fourth 
anniversry of the death. The harsi and chaubani^ consist in the offering 
of a sejaddn, and in feeding Brahmans and the poor. After the chau^ 
barsi the annual commemoration may be said to be merged in the gen- 
eral commemoration of the dead ensured by the observance of the 
ganagaf^ but the khiabi is said to be observed every year until the heir 
goes to Gya and celebrates the rite there. The khiabi^ as the term 
implies, merely consists in feeding a Brahman or his wife. 

Generally speaking all the ceremonies hitherto described are modifi- 
ed or liable to modification to meet various contingencies. For instance 
in the event of a deaih occurring just before the dates fixed for a wed- 
ding all the funeral and other rites which are usually spread over IS days 
can be completed in 3 days or even % pah? s of 3 hours each. 

But still more important are the modifications due to the age of the 
deceased, the circumstances under which death occurred, such as its cause 
or the time at which it happened. 

The dcath-rt^es of children. 

Very common are the customs in vogue in Bahfiwalpur in which 
Slate if a child of less than six months dies it is buried under a tree, 
and a cup of water is put beside the grave at its head. But in Shah- 
pur if a child of six months dies the body is thrown into a river or 
r inning channel and in some cases it is buried, but no cup of water is 
placed near the grave. A child over six months but under five years of 
age is buried or thrown into a river But these rules are subject to 
endless variations. Thus in the towns of Jind children dying when 
under 27 months of age are merely taken down on to the ground and 
then buried. There is no manzil rasdni. Children in villages dying 
under the age of fi years are similarly treated. 

'In E&xigra the offeriogs at the harkhi sUll go to the achdraf t those of the chan* 
harhhi to the pwrohii of the family. 
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As a general rule children are buried and not burnt, if they die 
before attaining a certain age, which is very variously stated as being 
6 months or a year in aujrdnwdla ; H years or even 8 years in Hi8Sfo\- 
before the let tonsure at 22 months in Kfing^a ; 2 years generally in 
Sifilkot,^ Gujranwila,® Montgomery ; 8 in Gujrat and in the Zafarwal 
tahsil of Si^lkot ; 5 years among Hindu Rijpuis, Ja^s and Mahdjans in 
Rohtak; 2^ years in towns among the higher castes, but 6 years in 
villages among all castes in Jind j up to 10 years, if unmarried, in 
Gurg&on ; after cutting the teeth inKapurthala. 

It is impossible jin the present state of our knowledge to say why 
the ages reported aife I© discrepant and what the causes of the discre- 
pancies are. In' stress is laid on the mnn4an sanskdr or 

tonsure. If a ch^Oi^ before that rite it Is buried under a tree or 
behind the house ; but if it dies after it it is burnt It is generally 
performed before the child is 22 months old, and only in the case of a 
male, but a girl child is also buried up to the age of 22 months. All 
persons more than 22 months old are said to be cremated in this district. 
So too in Multdn children exceeding the age of 5 in general and those 
whose hair-shaving rite has been performed in particular are cremated. 
Elsewhere no such rule is known or at any rate reported. Thus in 
Rohtak ampng Mahdjans, whose children are generally buried if under 
5, those under 2 are carried to the burial-ground in the arms but 
those over 2 are bornd on a bier. A child over 5 is cremated.^ 
If a child die of small-pox it is set afloat on the Ganges or Jamna. 
Hindus are especially careful that a child does not die on a cot as it 
is believed that one who dies on a bed transmigrates into an evil spirit. 
A dying person is therefore laid on the ground a little before death. 

In Sidlkot although childreu over 2 arc cremated no hirya harm, 
is performed for those under 10 and both the bones and ashes of such 
chilJren are set afloat or buried. In Zafarwal tahsil they are interred in 
burial-grounds. Children who die afoer these periods are usually burnt 
iu Hissdr, though sometimes the body is set afloat o i a canal or river — 
ill Rohtak this is done only if the death was due to small-pox, and in 
Gurgdon victims to that disorder are not burnt even uj) to the age of 
12, W are set afloat on the Jamna or the Ganges, because Sitla 

1 In Hiss^r tbo custom seoms to depend on he parents’ position or coato. As a rule a 
child under 2i ycard is buried with a cup of milk at its plllovir. But around Tobana 
children are buried In burial •grounds up to the ago of 8, oxeopt iu the case of pandit 
families when they are oremated after t le age of 5. As a rule only wcll-to do people 
send che remains to the Oianges, but it is indispensable that those of a married person 
should be cas^ into that river. 

* But atiother account says that if a child of less than 6 months dies it is buried hut 
not under a tree and no cup of water is placed beside its grave except in the Duggarwhero 
the custom of placing the cup beside the grave does prevail. 

* But in the Khangah Dogran tahsil of this district it is said that a child dying under 
one year is buried near a bush, while ohildven over that a^e are cremated and both bones and 
ashes thrown into a river or canal. Only the bones of those dying when over 11 years of 
age are sent to the Ganges. 

* But another account from this same district says that among Hindu Ja^s ohildreiv 
under the age of five are generally buried If a Hindu boy hetweeu five and ten years die, 
ownsmen as well as rich people in villages set the body afioat in the Jamna, while ordinary 

v.ilagers bury t in tLe burial-grouad. Persons above the age of 10 are cremated. J^ts 
»od the account not easily reconoiliablo with the one gi von In the 
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would bedispleiliiacl if they were qremat^d and tbe disease would spread 
In Amritsai all children d ying under 5 are said to be oast into a river 
or tank > or if that is not possible buried, and if less than one year old 
buried under a jand tree. F^urther, it is said, those exceeding 6 years 
of age are cremated and their kirya harm is performed on the 4th, 7 th 
or 13th day, ^ with reference to their age/ In such cases the funeral 
pile is made of the reeds or sticks on which the body is carried to the 
crematory. 

In Isa Khel children under 1 are buried near the banks of a stream 
or watercourse, but those who die between 1 and 4 afloat on a 

stream, with a jar of sand tied to tlfl neck so thet ‘they may be eaten 
by fishes. And in GujiAt this is also d^me, but a^a&fid" jar, J&lled with 
rice and sweotstuff, is also tied round the child^s neck. . 

Townspeople, and in villages the welI-to-dO| prefer to set the body 
of a child afloat on a stream, but villagers as a rule bury their children 
up to tne age of about 10 in Rohtak : but in Montgolnery children over 
2 but under 5 (or even under 10^ among the poor) are set afloat on a 
stream, those under 2 being buried in pits in a grove of trees. Simi- 
larly in Midnwili children under 6 months are buried in pits near the 
bank of a stream or under the shade of a tree and on the following day 
a cup of milk is placed near the grave. . - * 

Though cremation of children is not unusual, it is not the rule to 
vouchsafe them all the rites if they die before the age of 10, or even 
14. But in Sidlkot the rule is that up to 2 or 3 children are buried, 
from 8-5 they are burned and their ashes cast into a running stream, 
but their bones are not taken to the Ganges unless their age exceeds 5. 
In Kapurthala the body of a child which has cut its teeth but not.'^ 
reached puberty is cremated, but instead of the kirya harm only the 
da^gdtri is performed. This merely consists in both men and women 
bathing at a well or river. ^ 

In Dera Ghdzi KhSn the kirya harm rites of a boy of 10 are 
brief and only extend over 4 days, and it sufBces to cast his bones and 
ashes into the Indus. 

After marriage or attaining puberty the rule is that the body of a 
child, at whatever its ige it may have died, should be cremated. 

Children are buried in a place specially set apart for that pur^Ktse 
(called the cJihurgada^ in Gurgaou), and masdn^ in Jampur. 

In Gurdaspur aii infant under vme year of age is buried under the 
bed of a stream, there be one within reach ; and a child under two is 
buried in a lonely spot far from the village and all paths, among bushes 
and preferably near water. 

^ But ill pera Gbdzi Kiiau ouly lucu and boys, young or old, who die liefore th ' 
Hitla puind is performed, aiti said tc be tbroi^u into a river. 

* Jn Gujrat it is said to consist in giving an aohdrpa a suit of idothes, wbicb woul i fit 
the dead child, on tlie 4tb day when its bones and r.Bbes are east into a atruaw. Tl out!' 
observed on that day it is called the dasgdtar, 

^ Not traceable in dictionaries. 

* Cf. Fh. 2>ictg„V> 787 : MMiatodaa-»wa«dii»burDing-ground. 
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In 3ah&WElpur tlie body of a child uiider 6 monthe is buried under 
a tree. 

The rites at the burial of a child are very simple and have already 
been noticed incidentally. 

A cup of water is often put beside the grave at its head^ and in 
HissAr a oup of sweet water is put by the head of a male child which 
was not being suckled at the time oE its death. Sometimes a oup of 
milk and some sweetmeats are so placed. 

It is a common custom for the ^relations ^ to bring back on their 
return from the burial tlie leaves of a tree or vegetables and cast them 
into the mother^s lap, ^ in order that she may continue to be fertile. A 
similar idea underlies the custom in GujrSt, where on the L’Jth day 
some vegetables and water are brought into the house in a new earthen 
jar, to ensure the continuance of the family ^s fertility. 

In Kapurthala one of the ornaments belonging to a dead child is 
re-made into a foot-ornament which the mother puts on in order that she 
may bear another child. 

When a child is buried and its body disinterred by jackals,® there 
is a widespread belief that the parents will soon have another child, if 
the marks show that it was dragged towards their home ; otherwise, 
their next child will be long in coming. 

Another widespread superstition is that when a child dies its 
mother should take hold of its shroud and pull it towards her, in order 
that she may have another child ; sometimes too a small piece of the 
shroud is torn off and sewn on to her head-cloth. After burying a 
cliild the relations bring leaves of vegetables {sd^) and pui; them in the- 
lap of the mother, in hope that she may get another child.^ These beliefs 
are found in Bahawalpur and in Kdngra and with variations elsewhere. 
Thus in Tohdna the father or some other relative of the dead child brings 
green dabk grass and casts it into the mother's lap. In Isa Khel the 
mother is forbidden to walk openly in the streets after the death of her 
child until she has menstruated a second time. 

If a child aged between 4 and 6 die lo«aving* a younger brother the 
parents take a black tliread or a red thread equal to its height in length, 
and tie it round the younger boy^s leg where It remains until he has 
passed the age at which the elder child died. It is then thrown, with 
some sugar, into a river. This thread is called Idkk, 

In Bahawalpur if a child aged i to 6 years who has a younger 
brother dies the parents take a red thread, touch the body with it and 
then fasten it round the leg of the younger boy, and it is not removed 

^ hi parts of Mfdawdli this is done by an Ardm. 

® In l>era Gbdzi Khan they are put into the father’s lap, and he places them in the 
child’s cradle. If a Hindu child dies iu Shahpur the mother gets one of its ornaments 
re- made into one for her own feet, but the custom of dragging the shroud is extinct. 
Instead of putting greens into the mother’s skirt soinebhing such as sweetmeat is pnt 
into it. ' 

^ prevent this fire is kept burning at the grave for 8 days : Kamdi. But in 

^ujrat just the opposite occurs, for the mother places bread on the grgve in the hope that 
u Will attract dogs to it and that they will disinter the corpse. 
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until he has passed the age at which his elder brother died.^ Thw thread 
is called Idkk. In Amritsar a child dying io such case is not buried 
until one of its ornaments has been put on the younger brother and a 
thread touched by the dead body tied on his right foot. When the 
younger brother has passed the age on which the child died these are 
both removed. 


Effects of death on the mother- 

Care is taken that the shadow of the dead child’s mother does not 
fall on any other womati until the milk disappears from her breasts, 
lest the other^s child pine away and die. When the milk has disappeared 
from the mother’s breasts she is taken to a place outside the town, and 
there made to bathe and put on new clothes. On her return some 
green vegetable is put in her skirt. 

Effects on subseq^nent children. 

If an infant whose parents are greatly altached to him dies and 
another child is subsequently born to them they are careful not to make 
any show of affection for it. Thus if on the occasion of the deceased 
child^s birth they distributed (jur or sweetmeats they now distribute 
onions instead. So too in Banmi tahsil those whose children die one 
after the other distribute gnr instead of bat deltas or sugarcandy on the 
birth of another child. 

This custom is widely spread and the idea on which it is based 
gives rise to many similar customs Thus in Hiss^r the second child is 
dressed in clothes begged from another house. In and about Tohdna 
blue woollen threads with cowries on them are tied to both his feet and 
not removed until he has passed the age at which the deceased child 
died. In Kar.aal the father bores the nose of the son born afterwards 
and often gives it a girlish or worthless name, with a view toscaie away 
death from it; it being considered that the Death-god (Fdrna) strangles 
in his nose more male Infants than female. In Kangra nothing is 
distributed at the birth of such a son^nd in Montgomery no ceremony 
is observed on his birth or it is observed with some alterations ; e.g^ 
the kinsmen are not feasted at the observance of the ehohi ceremony 
In Sh^ihpur a child born after 3 or h children have died is given iron 
bangles made of the nails of a boat to put ou its feet. In Gujrat if a 
man^s children do not live, he adopts the birth ceremonies of another 
caste avoiding those of his own. 

A similar idea underlies the following custom ; — 

If a man's children do not live, he gives opprobrious names to 
those born afterwards. Such names are Khota Ram [hhotdy an ass), 
Tindan (worm), liotd (an earthen vessel), Ledan (camel-dung), Chdliri 
(a sweeper), ChuhS (rat), Giddar Mai (jackal), L^ila-Lela (kid) and 
Da44d Mai (frog) for boys; and Hirni (a doe^, Rail (one mixed with 
others/, Chuhrf (a sweeprebs), Chuhi (she-rat), Chirf (sparrow^ aud 
Billo (cat), for girls. ^ 

^ Similar namos are given in Moutgomary if a mau has several daughter s sacoesaivoly. 
the third or fourth belug given such names m Akki or Kauri. 
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Effects on^ subsequent wives^ 

The fdhdjft. — If a man in Bhakkar lose his first wife and marry 
again he places a pdhdjfi ^ or silver effigy of his first wife round the 
neck of the second, distributing, in memory of the former, sweetmeats 
among young girls. And for the first three nights he and his wife sleep 
with a naked sword between them. 

If he lose his second wife also he is married the third time to an ar 
plant, or a sheep, so that the marriage to his third wife may he his 
fourth, not his third. His third wife wears the pdhdjrls of the first 
two, and the other rites are also observed. 

In MulMn if a betrothed child is dying, members of the opposite 
party take some sweetmeats to him a little before his death. Of this a 
smail quantity is kept and the rest sent back. By this the connection 
between them is considered to be severed for good. 

Effects on a betrothed girl. 

If a girl lose her fianed she is made to stand in the way of the 
funeral cortege and pass under the bier in order to avert all evil in the 
future from her own life. In the south-west especially the fianed's 
death is kept a secret from the girPs relatives, and rejoicings are actually 
held by his kinsmen, who go about their business as usual . by day, and 
at night secretly carry out the corpse, wrapped in a blanket, to the 
burning ground. The fianc^^s parents attribute his death to the girl, 
and her relatives perform rites to avert evil to her. 

In Amritsar if either of two affianced parties die the survivor comes 
to the deceased^s house and tries to knock his or her head against the 
wall. This clashing of head is considered by the deceased's heirs an 
nnliir:ky omen. If the other party cannot find an opportunity to effect 
it, lie trios to get a chance to touch a. piece of cloth with one worn by 
the deceased. In former times the attempts to get access to the house or 
possession of such a piece of cloth even led to blows. Even in recent 
years th^ belief has led to trouble. Thus in 1908 a betrothed boy died of 
cholera, at Lahore. So closely was the secret of his illness kept that 
the most essential sanitary precautions were ignored and he was carried 
out stealthily to be burnt, lest his fiancee should succeed in striking her 
head on the ihard or raised platform of his house, which was kept shut 
up. Failing in this the girl's father got his daughter's forehead marked 
with small stars andplac^ her, clad in a red cloth, in a hackney carriage. 
Accompanied by 8 or 4 persons he stopped it before the boy's house and 
made the girl alight from the Carriage in order to strike her head on the 
thaxd but the was prevented from doing so by the police posted there at the 
instance of the boy's father. He next tried to bribe the police but with- 
out success : then in desperation he tried to throw his daughter head- 
long across the ihard from the roof of the house, but he was prevented 
from doing this either by the police, and a free fight resulted between 
his party and them. Unsuccessful in all these attempts, he then went 
to the skamshdny but its gates had already been locked by the boy's father. 
The girl's partizans next tried to scale the walls, but those inside threw 

» JPaArf/- co-wife P ; in MaltAni^country-womsii. 
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briokfi at them, the besiegers retaliated and a hotly contested fight 
ensued, bnt at last the boVs body was burnt and his ashes together with 
below them 6 inches of the earth were put in a cart and taken by another 
route to the river into which they were thrpwn.i 

Effects on a girl uoidoM). 

If the husband of a young girl dies his ashes are wrapped in a cloth 
which is put round the widow's neck in the belief that she will pass the 
remainder of her life in patience and resignation. 

In Montgomery if a young girl becomes a widow, two pieces of red 
cloth and two of white are put on her on the 11th and 13th days. The 
red cloth is given her by her own parents and the white by her bus* 
band's. 

Death rites of the old. 

When in Jind an old man is dying the womenfolk of the family 
prostrate themselves before him and make an ofEering of money which 
is the barber's perquisite. If an old man die^ leaving grandsons and 
great-grandsons, his relatives throw silver flowers, shaped like c// a wJa 
flowers, and silver coins (or if poor, copper coins) over his bier. In 
MiAnwdli only Muhammadanss and Acliaryas will take these flowers 
and coins, but towards Mult -n and generally elsewhere people pick 
them up and place them round their children's necks, in hopes that 
they will thus live as long as the deceased. But in some places, such 
as Hiss^r, they are taken by the poor. This is the case too in Bhakkar 
where the same usage prevails in the case of a 'perfect devotee' of an 
unspecified sect or order who is further honoured by being cast into a 
river. 

In Amritsar much joy is displayed on the death of an old person 
with living grandsons and great-grandsons and his kinsmen send 
pitchers full of water for a bath to his eldest son. These are broken and 
the wood purchased for cremating the body is pilfered. Flowers of 
gold and silver, almonds and dr^ed dates passed over the funeral pyre 
are considered auspicious and the women strive their utmost to pick 
them up. The pyre is built of wood, wrapped in a silk cloth, which 
is taken by the Achdraj. 

Death from disease or violence. 

As we have already seen children who die of small-pox are often 
thrown into water. And in Multan children dying of that disorder, . 
measles or whooping cough are in general thrown into a river, the idea 
being that the goddess of small-pox must not be burnt or cast into 
fire. When thrown i itoa river the body is put in a big earthen 
vessel full of earth and sand to sink it. 

All who die of leprosy are cast into the Jumna. If a man be 
drowned and his body cannot be found his relatives go to Thdaesar, 

I The Sithari, Lahore, of July 19th, 190.'?. 

• In Bannu when a young man or an old one dies, the kinsfolk throw copper coins 
and resin over his bier^ and the coins are given to a Muhammadan beggar, but no Hindu 
beggar will 1 ake them. 
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and then make an effigy of him which ie duly cremated on the banks 
of the Saraswati. 

In Knln in such a case a Karain^bal is perfomed at a sacred 
place, such as Knrusohhetar in the manner prescribed in the Shddtraa. 
A lighted lamp is placed on the breast of the corpse, if it has been 
found : otherwise an image of flour or knsha is made and the lamp 
is pat on its breast. It is then cremated in the usual manner. 

The lower castes take water in a pot and pour some rape-seed 
into it. A bee is also put in, and the chela buries the pot on the 
spot where the death occurred. A fowl is sacrificed there and then 
all the other performances are observed. The people say that if the 
Narain-bal be not performed the dead man goes to hell. 

If in Mulfin a person dies so suddenly that the lamp cannot be 
lit before his death it is believed that he will become an evil spirit 
and to prevent this the person performing the kirya karm goes to the 
Ganges and performs the Naratn^bal. 

Death at certain times ^e. 

When a man dies in the panchak^ idols of kusha grass are made, 
one for each of the remaining days of the panchah and burnt with the 
dead ; some ]wform the ceremony of panchah shdnti on the spindi 
day. 

A death during a solar or lunar eclipse is considered inauspicious 
and in such cases orakan shdnti is performed on the spindi day, but 
the other matters of ras a,nd nakchhattar are not observed. 

In Kulu when a man dies without issue or at enmity with his 
family, an image is made to represent him and worshipped by his 
survivors and their descendants as an autar deota (sonless deity). This 
image is worshipped before beginning to consume a new crop and at 
every festival it is kept at the village spring or at home. Non-per- 
forraaiice of this ceremony is believed to cause illness or some other 
evil. The worship is continued indefinitely, as it is believed to do good 
to the survivors^ descendants for ever. 

Other beliefs. 

The Kulu people believe in the predictions made by the ehelas of 
a deota when at a. burning place they see some one who was really 
elsewhere. To avert the danger they sacrifice a sheep, a goat or a 
fowl and recite certain mantras. Some cooked rice and meat are also 
put in a broken earthen ]ar and thrown away far from home. A priest 
or jotshi is sometimes consulted and advises charity. 

It is unlucky to carry a corpse through a gate or door — lest death 
subsequently find its way through it. Thus if a death occur in one 
of the palaces of the Naw4bs of Bah&walpur the body is carried out 
through a hole in the wall. So too in M6.1er Kotla it is, or used to 
be, forbidden to bring a body into the town unless permission be 
obtained to break throt^h the town wall, in which case the body must 
be brought in and taken out again by that gap. 
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Death &mtom. 

According to the older astrology the sky was divided into 
27' lunar mansions (nahshatras) ^ of which 2^ thus lay in each 
of the 12 zodiacal signs {burf or ras) ; and of these nakshatras the 
last 6, viz. the second half of Bhanishta, Sat Bikka, Purba* 
bhadrppad, Utara-bhadrapad and Reoti, occupy the signs of Aquarius 
(Kumb) and Pisces (Min). This period of 4^ nakshatras is counted as 

5 days and thence called pa%eha\ or^ dialectically, panfak. 

This period is uncanny in several ways, and it is especially 
inauspicious for a death or, to recall the original idea, for a cremation, 
to occur in it. Any one so dying can only obtain salvation if a nhdnti 
or expiatory ceremony be performed on his behalf. This consists in 
employing 5 Brahmans to recite verses, and on the 27th day after the 
death, on which the moon is again in the asterism in which the 
deceased died, the ehdnii is performed, various things such as clothes, 
flowers and furniture being given away. 

The chief superstitions appertaining to the panehak related, however, 
to the surviving kin, for the Hindus believe that a death in this period 
will involve the deaths of as many others of the family as there are 
days remaining in the panehak. To avert this the corpse should not 
be burnt until the panehak is over, or if this cannot be avoided as 
many dolls are made of cloth of the darahh or dahh grass (or among 
the well-to-do of copper or even gold) as there are days remaining. 
Thft dolls may also be made of cloth or eowdung, and in some places 
a branch of a mango tree is carried with the corpse and is burnt with 
it, as in Sirmur. In Dera Ghdzi Kban wooden dolls are made. These 
are placed on the bier along with the dead body, and burnt with it. 
For instance, if a person dies on the 2nd day of the panchaj^ 3 dolls, 
and if on the 3rd, 2 dolls are made, and burnt with the corpse. 2 

As always various additions to or variations of the rite occur 
locally. Thus in the Simla Hills, at least among the higher castes, 

6 dolls are made and placed with the body, which is then carried out 
by the door, but 5 arrows are placed on the threshold. These arrows 
must each he cut in twain by a single sword-cut, otherwise as many 
persons will die as there are arrows remainiug uncut, while the swords- 
man himself will die within the year. Great care is taken lest an 
enemy possess himself of the dolls. After the corpse has been burnt 
tirmjoli is given 5 times in the name of the 5 doll^. Then 5 Brah- 
mans recite wantrasy and make, usually in a thakurdwara^ a chauk on 
which fhey arrange 5 jars, one in the centre and one at each comer. 
Into these are poured water and panj-amrit, and they are then closed 
with bits of red silk on top of which are put copper plates with images 
of Vishnu, Shiva, Indra, J6m and Bhairon, one god engraved on each. 
The appropriate mantras are recited at least 126^, but not more than 
126,000, times for each god and wantras are then recited in honour of 

^ Note the custom of not hurnintf children under 27 months of age. It is apparently 
inauspioions to associate 27 with burning. 

* Bat one account says that 5 dolls are always burnt, irrespective of the number of days 
remaining. These are named Fret-bah,->mukh<ap, bhumip and barta, and, after bei^ 
worshipped with flowers etc. are placed on the pyre, at the head, eyelids, left armpit, 
abdomen and feet of the corpse : Kalfia. 
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Oatrl and Trikal (?). After the recitations are finished a haw an is 
performed. The Brahmans are fee^d and fed^ and tlmri take water 
from each jar and sprinkle it over the members of the deceased^s 
family. This removes the evil effects of the death in the panchah. 
The head of the family also performs a chhaj/a*ddn. 

In the Pachhdd tahsil some people fill a new earthen pot with 
water from 5 different tanks or rivers and hang it from the door of the 
house by a rope made of 5 kinds of twine. The water of the Girl, or of 
large tanks which never run dry, is preferred. In the cis-Giri country 
a pan f ah shduU is performed by a Brahman who recites mantras. The 
corpse is not burnt on the ordinary burning ground but in some other 
place and, if practicable, in the lands of another village ; and Brahmans 
are feasted one day before the ordinary time. People do not venture 
to wear new clothes or jewels, buy or sell cattle, lay the foundation of 
a house or take any new work in the hand during the patichah days. 

Some of the Muhammadan peasantry in Bahawalpur believe in 
the pa»;afe, but according to them anyone dying in the first or last 
5 days of a lunar month is said to have died in the paajakau ; and the 
belief is that 5 or 7 members of the family must then die. The 
following measures are taken : — 

(i) While carrying the coffin they sprinkle mustard seed on the 
road to the graveyard, {it) Blue pothad (small beads used by girls 
for decorating dolls) are put into the mouth of the corpse, (m) A 
piece of a/i plant is buried with the body, (w) After the body has 
been buried, an iron peg is driven into the ground outside the grave, 
towards the deceased's head. 

If a person dies during the panjak and his relations knowingly 
omit these ceremonies at his funeral, and deaths ensue in the family, 
they exhume the body, and ignorant people believe that it will by 
then have grown long teeth and eaten its shroud. Some sever the 
head from the corpse : others think it sufficient to drive a nail into the 
skull. 

The occurrence of a death in the panchak also modifies the rites 
observed after the cremation, 'rims on the Jth or 8th day after such 
a death orthodox Hindus of Dera Gbazi Kli^n sometimes make an 
image of ;i 60 pieces of wood or of 5 grass and burn it, with full 
rites ; and on the 7th a special panjak shdnl is performed. 

In Gujrat on the I3fch or 27th day after death the Hindus fill 
5 jars with grain of various kinds and mike 5 dolls of metal — golJi 
silver or copper according to their means. These images are then 
worshipped and fed with butter, curds etc., and 5 Brahmans recite 
mantran, receiving Rs. 1-4 (6 4}-anna pieces) for their services. 

In Sirmur, on the corresponding day of the panjak in the follow- 
ing month, a door fiame, made of thimhu wood, is erected beside the 
house-door through which the corpse was taken out ; and in this 7 
different kinds of grain are stuck with cowdung. A special mantra 
is recited on these before they are stuck to the door. A he- goat's ear 
is also cut off and the blood sprinkled upon the frame. If these 
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oe^emoBies ate fiat petformed as many people of the family or the 
village will die as there are days of the panjak remaining 

It is not easy to say what are the precise ideas originally under- 
lying the pauehak observances, but it would appear as if the leading 
idea was that anything which occurs during this period is liable to 
recur. For this reason it is unwise to provide anything likely to catch 
fire — lest it get burnt and a funeral pyre ensue— during the 
Accordingly fuel should not be bought, cloth purchased or even sewn, 
beds be bought or houses thatched ; nor should a pilgrimage be under- 
taken towards the south, or indeed at all ; nor should one sleep with 
one^s head towards the south. It is indeed unlucky to commence any 
new work, but as a set-ofE to the prevailing gloom of the period it is 
peculiarly auspicious, at least in the south-west Punjab, for Hindu 
women to wear ornaments during the pancAak days, the idea being 
that they will get as many more ornaments as there remain days before 
the period expires. 

If in Sirmtir a corpse has to be burnt on a Wednesday an iron 
nail or peg is fixed at the spot where the death occurred, near the head, 
before the body is removed. Otherwise another death will occur in 
the house within a year. Generally speaking this superstition is only 
common among Hindus, Muhammadans disregarding it. 

In the Simla Hills it is believed that if a corpse be burnt on a 
Sunday or a Tuesday, another will soon be burnt on the same ground. 

If a person dies in the Sw4ti naksAatra the following ceremony 
is performed, lest many deaths occur among the brotherhood and the 
villagers. After the body has been burnt 5 wooden pegs are driven 
into the ground, at the spot where it ^as ‘burnt, in a peculiar shape, 
and round these an untwisted cotton thread is tied. As the mourners 
go back a hole is made in the road, at a short distance from the 
pyre, and in this a he-goaPs head is buried with a loaf made of 
7 kinds of grain, and a pai, la^ in which are fixed 7 iron nails be- 
smeared with goat’s blood and over which a special mantra is recited. 

In the trans-Giri country if a person dies during the Sw4ti or Mul 
naishatras, or o)i the 1st or 7th day of either half of the lunar month 
4> pegs of ihimhu wood are fixed to the door of the house in which the 
death occurred, and a white woollen thread is tied round them, while 
mantras are recited. Seven kinds of grain are also < stuck with oow- 
dung on to the upper part of the door. Six more d3aths will take 
place among the relations or villagers if this ceremony is not performed 
for a death occurring in tho Swdti or on the saptami (7th) day of either 
half of the month, and an indefinite number will ensue on a death in 
the Mula or on the Purima (first day of either half). 

In the Simla Hills in the countrv beyond Phdgu, a death in Makar 
(Capricorn) portends the deaths of 7 kinsmen, and to avert its conse- 
quences 7 dolls are made and 7 arrows cut in precisely the same way 
as in the pmcha< rite. This superstition is called satak (from 
s&t 7). In the game part of the hills it is also believed that if A die in 

^ A wooden tube throngb wbiob seed is poured on to ploughed lead. 
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the ncbk%hatf0> of B^a birth, S will die within tK# year, or fall Tietim to 
a dire disea^. To avert this a rite is held in honour of Mah£mdrti jl, 
when the mkahaira recurs. U is covered with a white cloth and the 
Brahman, after performing a chhaya’-ddn, worships with offerings of 7 
kinds of grain. In some places a he-goat is killed over B^b Wd ; but 
elsewhere the following is^ the ritual : — By night a large loaf of wheat** 
flour is baked, and round it lamps are lighted, a flour image of Jogni 
Devi being placed on its centre. About midnight a Brahman puts this 
loaf etc. before B and mutters mantris, offering 7 kinds of grain over his 
head and putting them also on the loaf. Then he sacrifices it over his 
head -and takes it with 6 bah a (victims, ordinarily he**goats) to the 
burning-ground, a few men following him. As he goes he signals for 
the sacrifices to be offered at various spots along the road, and those 
who follow him observe perfect silence, under pain of death, and do not 
look back, as that would vitiate the ceremony. The party, moreover, 
must not retarij, to their homes that night but spend it in the forest or 
another vil^ge. At the burning-ground the Brahman deposits the loaf 
there and a kergoat is sacrificed, its flesh being consumed by the party 
on the spot^ anything left being the Brahman^s perquisite. 

In the Simla Hills if the drum beaten at a Kanet funeral emit 
a loud sharp note, it is believed to portend another death in the village, 
and the rites in vogue are ineffective to prevent it. 

In the Simla Hills the Kanets and lower castes, especially, after 
collecting the bones to take to Hardwfir, drive two wooden pegs into the 
ground and place a mill-stone on the site of the pyre, enclosing it with 
thoi-ns, in order to weigh down Jam, the god of burning-grounds, for 
several days. Otherwise he would devour people. 

In the Simla Hills the musicians and the makers of the bam&% 
or hearse go to the burning-ground and kindle fire in a large stove for 
warmth, but if any one's shadow fall on the stove he will, it is believed, 
die within the year : or if part of his shadow fall on it, he will suffer 
sickness. Sitting round the stove these men profess to see a spirit 
flying through the air, as if impelled by some force into the stove. 
This spirit they identify as that of some one still living and to avert 
the omen he worships nakakatr&a and offers sacrifices. 

It is usual in, the Simla Hills, especially among Kanets, to drive 
two pegs, one at the head, the other at the feet, of the corpse, in order 
to prevent a demon's entering into it. If a demon does so, body 
will grow to a great height and, standing erect, devour the survivors 
of its family. With the same object a lamp is also lit close by the 
corpse, and a weapon placed near it. If, when the pyre is lighten, the 
corpse fold a piece of the wood in its arms, it is taken as an omen that 
another of the family wilt soon die. This belief is held by the Kanets 
and lower castes oi the Simla Hills, who in some parts think that 
if the ghostly efiigy of the dead be seen wandering round the- house, 
or if his voice be heard calling any one by name, he who is called or 
sees the ghost will die. It is believed that the spirit can find no home. 
In such oases N at ain-bal or Qaya^y^ini is also performed. 


mn 
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If within 4 years 6f a death in the Simla Hills any one of the 
deceased^s family.be attacked by dadra^ it is supposed "w,&t the dead 
man^s funeral rites were not duly performed. So a Brahman is called 
in to ascertain all details by astrology : and a ekela is sent into an 
ecstasy [khelnS) until he reveals who it is that has become pitor. An 
image of the pitar must then be made, lest the sufferer become a leper, 
and a rupee placed before the chela by the members of the family, who 
give the pitar a certain period— 6 months or a year — in which to cure the 
patient, if he desires to be worshipped as a true deota^ otherwise they 
will have recourse to a doctor. For this period the patient is left with- 
out treatment of any kind . If he recovers, a temple is built to the 
pilar i otherwise he gets nothing. Such diseases are attributed to 
those dead whose gatt or f u^ieral rites were not performed, or who died 
a violent death, or who when in extremis felt a longing not to quit 
their family or yearned for wealth and eo on ; or who sacrificed their 
lives to their devotion to their families. 

Section 10 .— Muhammauan death obseuvancbs. 

r 4 

Occasionally, for instance in Gujrdt, old people who see their 
end drawing nigh build their own tombs, while still alive. And if 
they feel misgivings that their death rites will rot be properly per- 
formed they feast their kinsfolk and the poor in anticipation of death. 
In Gurgion a good many men get their graves constructed of masonry 
and filled with grain before death. The grain remains there till their 
death and is given away in alms at their burial. 

Amulets &c. are used to escape death. The Imam zamdii kd rnpiya 
i» also protective, and as many as seven goats are sacrificed. Sometimes 
a disease is taken for the influence of an evil spirit. By others it is 
ascribed to the displeasure of Mirdn Sahib, Madar SAhib and Khwdja 
Sahib. The remedy is the sacrifice of a he-goat in the salnt^s name. 
Sometimes unmarried girls are feasted to secure recovery from sickness. 

As soon as the shadow of the Angel of Death falls on a dying per- 
son, the first duty of his (or her) kinsfolk is to straighten the limbs, close 
the eyes and mouth of the deceased, place his hands one over the other 
on the breast and set his cot north and south so that his soul may depart 
with its face towards Mecca. ^ Members of his family mourn and pre- 
parations are begun by his kinsfolk for digging the grave. 

On the death of her husband a wife breaks her. bangles and takes 
off all her jewellery in sign of widowhood. 

Stiict followers of the Muhammadan law recite the Sura^i-yastn or 
other verses relating to pardon for sins near one who is at the point of 
death. They also ask him to recite them himself. It is believed ihat 
this recital will draw his attention to one direction only and that if he 
dies he will not suffer any difficulty at the time of de^th. 

In Ludhi&na when the case is seen to be hopeless versos from the 
Qurdn are recited, and just before death the medicines are slopped and 

^ A disease ia which blisters appear all over the body while the esLtromities are in- 
flamed. (Not in P, Dicty.) 

« This is oalled redch sir karnd in Ambila. 
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pure honey with sweet water is given to the dying person in a spoon. 
The whispered to him and he is also hidden to recite it himself. 

He is now ni^de to look towards the north. 

in Gnjrfit something sweet, honey as a rule, or if that is not pro- 
curable, sitarb/ft is poured into the dying personas mouth. 

In Kap6rthala it is explained that the leaXima literally means that God 
alone is worthy to accept devotion and that Muhammad is His Prophet, 
and that it is intended that the dying man may carry with him the 
idea of the unity of God. It is only when he is unable to speak that 
i\iQ Sura-i^ijati'n is reciied to him. When he breathes his last the 
people burst into cries of mourning and females begin to beat their 
breasts, but in cultured circles the shock is borne with resignation and 
the bereaved repeat : — Tnna-liU dhe-wa inna ilahie rajim^ ' we have 
come from God and to Illni we will return.^ 

Put in Gujnlt when the end is seen to be near the is sent 

{oviorQdiQih^^ura-i-yasin or other passages from the Quran andtliis is 
called Hushiniyarhnd although the Muhammadans in this district are 
Siinnis. If a mtilldh is not available a relative or friend can oflSciate. 
Great iraj^ortance is also attached to the repetition of the kalima. All 
those standing round tlie death-bed repeat it and the dying person is 
required to do so too until the end approaches. A person dying with its 
words on his or her lips is considered to have had a happy end* In the 
ordinary affairs of life, a Muhammadan will take an oath : — * Be it my 
lot not to be able to repeat the halima on my death-bed, should I fail to 
do such and such a thing/ 

111 the Leiah tahsil of Mianwdli a form of death-bed confession is 
found. It is called hadia Quran, If the dying person is in his senses 
lie takes the Qurda in his hands and confesses all his sins, saying that 
he has brought God^s own words (in the Quran) as a claim to forgive- 
ness. At the same time alms of different kinds equal in value to the 
Qiirdn or the book itself is given to a poor orphan or a mullah who 
places it in the mosque whefe the village boys read. If however the 
dying man is not in his senses his rightful heir performs this rite. 

When the bier lias been carried out of the house, the people stand 
In one or two rows or as many as the space permits or as there may be 
present, with a mulldU in front of them to pray for the deceased. This 
is called /awajara/^. After this another hadya is given and then 

those not closely connected with the bereaved family return while those 
of the brotherhood generally accompany the funeral to the burial ground 
wliero again when the grave is ready and it is time to bury the* body a 
similar hadya is made by the heir. 

When the body is buried, the mullah standing at the tomb calls out - 
the Idng^ the belief being that when the deceased who, by the departure 
of the soul, lives in a sleeping posture hears the call, he being a Muslim 
pronounces the Ld lldha llWlhd-o-Muliammad^ur-rmdUAlldhe ; and the 
two angels Munkir and Nakir, who recorded all his sins during life, go 
away thinking him a Muslim who according to Iridm is free from aU 
pain when he repeats the above verse* 



If the deeeeaed was one of a well-to-do family and died a day or 
twe hetote Friday eve^ his heirs engage some hdfiz or muUdi to sit day 
and night at his tomb and repeat verses until that night, it being thought 
*that on that auspicious night he will not be called to account for his sins 
and that afterwards too God will also show him mercy. 

The brotherhood on the night after the death raise money by sub* 
scription and manage somehow to provide food for those who accompanied 
the funeral to the burial-ground. This is called kanri wate dt foil or 
hauxi fo\i which must not be confounded with munfir-chhor or munh- 
ehhof which is the food supplied to the bereaved family by its nearest 
relation. 

In K&ngra the face of the dying person is turned towards Mecca. 
If possible the corpse is buried on the day of death but when this cannot 
be done the Qurdn is recited and a knife placed upon the body to keep 
off evil spirits. 

‘ In' Gargfion two classes of Muhammadans must he distinguished. 
The first includes the immigrant Shaikh, Sayid, Mughal,"' Pathfin and 
Balooh and the second the Indigenous Meo, Khfi.nz^Lda and Rajputs con- 
verted to Isldm by the former. But a large number of these converts 
have now become assimilated to the former class, and owing to this many 
Hindu customs have been adopted even by the immigrant classes though 
in a somewhat altered form, and they are of course still observed by 
Muhammadans who embraced Islam recently. Other Muhammadans of in- 
ferior rank found as tenants in villages are the Qas^i, Kunjra, Bhatifira, 
Manhi&r, Saqqa, Ndi, Mirdsi, Dliunna, Teli and Rangrez, who are depend- 
ants of the two groups mentioned above and being affected by their 
influence observe the same rites and ceremonies as they do. When a body 
is taken to the graveyard the bier is sojt down at least once on the way. 
This is called muqdm dena* At this spot the head is always kept to the 
north. A.fter the burial some grain and copper coins are given there in 
alms. 

The place where a person breathed his last and was washed is 
called lahad and a lamp is kept burning there for 40 or at least 10 days. 
A man always remains sitting on the lakad. 

Wooshing the body. 

The body is washed with various rites and by various agents. For 
example in Gurgion some of those present at the death who are ac- 
quainted With the doctrines of Isldm wash the body with the heirs^ 
permission. If it be washed in a river or tank it will not require lahad, 
but if washed inside the house a rectangular pit of the height of a man 
and 4 or 6 feet deep called lahad must be made for it. A flat board 
prepared from a public fund raised for this purpose is then put up over 
the lahad. Then the body is laid on the board, with its face to the east 
and feet to the west. The clothes are removed and the private parts 
covered with a piece of cloth. The garments of the deceased as well 
as the Clothes of the bed on which he died are given to beggars. After 
this the washing is begun. First the dirt on the bo^ is remCv^ with 
gram flour &o. A first bath is given with sandal waterj the secohd With 
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oa»phor Trater and the third with pnre water. But Sunnw bathe the 
body with hot water The body of a male is washed by maleis and that 
of a female by females. Those who are to wash the body are chosen at 
the will of the faDaily. One of them supplies the water, another pours 
it on the body and the third rubs it on. The private parts are aot 
touched. Meanwhile the people assembled in the deceased^s house recite 
prayers for the benefit of the departed soul. Rich people have the 
QurAn recited over the deceased person from his demise till the 3rd day, 
and sometimes the recitations are prolonjjed for a full year or more 
These customs are in vogue among those who are to some extent educated 
or well-to-do. New converts observe them in a much simpler way. 

In (iujr&t the body is washed on a w ooden board {jpatra) kept ex- 
pressly for this purpose by the mullah^ with water drawn fresh from a 
well and mixed with green leaves from a her tree. Only if. the weather 
is cold is the water moderately warmed. If the deceased was a woman 
3 or 4f of her silver ear-rings are given to the woman who washes her 
body. In other parts of the province, however, the mnHahn proper per* 
form other functions. For example in Jiillundur ^ a special class of 
called ' washes the body of the deceased Moslem,^ 

But elsewhere such a duty does not appear to be performed by any 
special class. Thus in Shdhpur each mosque is in charge of an imam or 
ulma who teaches the boys to repeat the ^urun and officiates at weddings 
and funerals/'* But, it is also said, the mullah recites the burial service 
(^andza) accompanied by the mourners. He gets as his fee a copy of 
the Qurdn and a rupee or two, and he is also feasted with the guests.* 

In Ludhiana immediately after the death the kinsfolk are notified 
through the barber and the ghimal (washer of the body) is sent for. 
Meanwhile the Qazi prepares the shroud. The body is washed in hot 
water being kept covered down to the knees. Rose water and camphor 
are also sprinkled over it. After this it is laid on a couch which is then 
carried to the grave-yard.^ 

For the bath hot water with her leaves boiled in it, soap and sweet- 
scented things such as rose water, camphor, sandal &c, are required. 

The bath being prepared the body is laid on a wooden board with 
its feet facing west and veiled from sight with sheets, only the washer- 
man (or woman as the case may be) and the nearest of kin remaining 
inside. The deceased clothes are removed, the waist-cloth being used 
to cover the body from the navel to the knees. The washerman then 
rubs it with soap and water, towels being used to dry it and sandal- 
wood bui-nt to give it frag^'^nce. Then the shroud, cut in two, is spread 
over the bed and the body laid on one half and covered with the other 
down to the knees. Verses from the Qurdn written on the shroud 
with burnt charcoal or clay. Camphor dissolved in rose-water is painted 

j Puiwr, JulL 8 , n., p. 68. 

> eUbpur 0witi€rt 1897, p. 85. 

* IK p. 8. 

^ the Mima or Is.wrKica on fiic o. 
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on every joint, the higher classes nsing scents instead. The lower sheet 
is then wrapped round the corpse, and knotted in three places, on the head, 
on the waist and over the feet. A copy of the (^urAn is placed at 
the head of the body, and the nearest of kin, friends and others are 
shown the face of the deceased for the last time, accompanied with 
weeping. A red cloth is thrown over the corpse, if the deceased is an 
aged person, 

Sometimes the toes of the hands and feet are tied together with a 
piece of cloth, This is called za>mkh. Similarly a piece of cloth is tied 
jqpund the head across the chain to shut the mouth. This is vailed taht- 
uhhanak* 

Ceremonies regarding the shrovd. ^ 

After washing the body it is dried with white napkins and is laid 
on the cot on which it is to be carried to the graveyard and on which 
the shroud has been already spread. Before it is shrouded camphor is 
rubbed on the body as ordained by the oh all the points which 

touch the ground when the head is bowed in prayer. Then the shroud 
is wrapped round the body. 

In Gurgdon Shia Muhammadans use the shroud on which verstt 
from the Quran arc stamped with earth from Mecca, or if it be not 
obtainable they use white cloth as shroud and print the verses on it. As 
regards this the Shias believe that followers of Hazrat Ali are exempted 
from the sorrows of the tomb alid tlie fires of Hell and so they print verges 
on the shroud to let the angels know that the deceased was a Shia and 
to prevent tlieir troubling him. It is considered essential by some 
tribes to sbroud the body of a female in red cloth. 

The Chhimba (tailor or washerman) comes to the house without 
being called to supply cloth for the shroud &o. Country cloth is 
preferred for this as more durable. About 80 yards are required as the 
grave clothes consist of two sheets, a shroud, a prayer-cloth, four towels 
and a waist-band. 

Among the agricultural tribes such as the Rajpdt, Awan, Jdt, 
Gujai’, Dogar and Ardin of Ludhiana women spin cotton with folded 
feet in the month of Ramzan and make cloth which is kept in boxes for 
use as shrouds exclusively. It is always 40 yards in length. In towns 
the cloth is purchased from the bazar. 

In tahsll Jampur, Dera Ghdzi Klian, when the body is dressed in 
the shroud [kafan) a piece of cloth called kafin, wetted with db^i-zam- 
earn or water from the well at Mecca and inscribed with the words 
hismilWi^nl-rahmdn^td-raJnm and the kalima^ together with some 
khdk^i-eha/a or earth from Mecca, is placed on the breast* If these 
articles ate not procurable the hajln is wetted with ordinary water and 
a clean clod of earth used. 

In Gujrdt the mnlldh merely writes the kalima on the shroud in 
geri (?) 

In Gurgfion if a woman die in child-birth some superstitious ir- 
males tie an a^i (skein) of cotton thread on her legs as she is bdievid 
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to have died in impurity and it is feared she may become an evil spirit 
and injure the family. As a further precaution a man thiws mustard 

behind her bier from the place of her death all the way to the 
Trave-yard and on reaching it he drives in 4 nails, one at each corner, and 
the 5th in the middle of the grave. By doing this, it is believed, the 
departed soul will not return 

The husband may not touch the body of his dead wife or even 
help to carry her cofiin though comparative strangers may do so. If the 
deceased was old and hie heirs are in easy circumstances and disposed to 
pomp, eingel’s are engaged to lead the procession singing the maulM 
verses; a narration of Muhammad'’8 birth, loudly in chorus. Every 
MutemHiadrfn seeing a procession on its way to the grave-yard is reli- 
o-iously bound to join it. On arrival there ablutions are performed by 
the funeral party, preparatory to prayer. The eoflSn being placed in 
front those who are to j An in prayer arrange themselves into 3 or 5 
vows ^ the wawWrfyl leading the service. This over, permission is given 
to all present to depart, but as a rule very few leave at this stage. All 
present sit on the ground and the ceremony of askdi is performed, but 
only in the case of adults, minors being regarded as innocent and not 
answerable for their doings. The askdi is thus performed. 

Some cooke I meal and cash, varying in amount according to the 
means of the parties, with a copy of the Qitrdfiy are placed before the 
muUdh in a basket. Another man sits in front of him so that it lies 
between them. The mullah then says solemnly:— The deceased failed 
to obey certain commandments and to refrain from certain acts on 
Saturdays during his or her life. . This meal, cash and Qurd7i are given 
in alms to atone for those sins : and so saying he passes the basket with 
its contents to the other man who gives it back again. The muUdh again 
hands it over to him with the same words, but refers to the deceased^s sins 
on the Sundays in his life This is repeated for each day of the week. 
The mullah ’s then paid Re. 1 with the copy of the (^iirdriy and the body 
is interred.^ The sheet spread over the cofTin is now givef) to the Nai 
(barber). After the interment the cash and meal in the'basket are dis- 
tribiitod in alms. Informal prayers are again said for the benefit of 
the deceased and the funeral procession returns to the house of the 
deceased. 

In Sialkot the askdt is performed before the burial. Several 
muUdh% sit in a circle, the leader being given a copy of the Quran ; a 
rupee and some copper coins, grain, salt, sweetmeat &c. are also placed 
before him. Then one of the mullahs makes over the^ sins of the 
deceased to another, he to a third and so on till the circle i« completed. 
By this it m believed that the deceased^ soul Is freed from the penalty of 
sin. Lastly the head mullah distributes the cash &c. among the poor 
and the other mullahs. If the deceased was old, clothes are distributed 
among the poor. The Qufdu and a rupee are taken by the mullah 
himvelf. 

In Sh%ur poor people only borrow a copy of the Qnrdn which 
changes hand for seven days simply as a matter of form. It is borrowed 
from a mulldh who is given Rs. l-4f. ^ 

^ Ttn regard askdt m an inaovatlon and do not ol^ienrs it. 
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S(Hii6 of the deceased’# relatives sit near the cot with the QM who 
takes the Qurdn in his hands^ and offers it on the part of the deoeased^ 
as a sacrifice for his sins. The book then . changes hands^ the Qizi is 
|jaid a rupee or more according to the position of the parties, and (he 
Qurdn is thus redeemed. 

The followers and mourners in the meantime have washed their 
hands fee. for prayer. The Qdzi having spread the carpet stands 
forward, with his face towards the corpse, which is placed with its head 
to the north. Behind him the followers stand in odd lines atfd-.pray 
after which the corpse is taken to the grave into which it is 16w^i*ea to 
two men who descend and place it in the lahd (burial nich^. Xti sandy 
tracts, the knots tying the corpse are undone to admit of this being Sone, 
If the lakd is in one of the sides, the opening is" closed with clods or 
earthen vessels, if in the centre, with fuel wood. All the by-standers 
take a little earth in their hands, repeat some verses over it, and drop 
it at the head of the corpse. The cot is turned on its side as soon as 
the body has been taken off and in the case of an aged ^ person the red 
cloth is given to the barber or mtrdsi. .While the grave is being filled 
in the Q&zi recites the khatm 5r final prayer and then all present raise 
their hands to supplicate forgiveness for the deceased. The tosha is 
next distributed among the poor. When a corpse is carried out a cup 
of water U emptied to ensure the family’s future safety. The cot 
brought back after the burial is not allowed to stand lengthwise. 

When the body has been w.i.shed and is being placed in the coffin 7 
cakes are cooked in the house and with some grain carried out with the 
corpse to the burial-ground. These cakes are called tosie ki roft or 
^ bread for the journey ’ as it is believed that this food will be needed 
by the dead person on his road to the other world. While the body is 
being carried to the burial-ground all who accompany it recite the 
ialima. At the ground all recite the prayer for the dead, standing 
in a circle round the body, and then lower it into the grave. The 
ioshe K ro^i ^d grain are then given to the poor. In some places 
after the burial a call to prayer [(izdn) is made and a prayer offered 
for the soul of the departed. All then return and after expressing their 
sorrow and sympathy with the relations of the deceased go home. 
In some places the women of the family cause faUhasio\i% recited in 
the name of the brown worms of the tomb in the belief that they will 
dictate to the dead person the correct answers to the questions put by 
Munkir and Nakir. 

So too in Raya while the body is being washed io%\a (food foi 
charitable purposes) consisting of boiled rice with sugar, and 

loaves is made ready in, the house. The cot is lifted up, the towels and 
the waist-cloth ^ oingto the washerman (or woman as the case may be). 
Four men lift up the four legs of the cot, but as many men as can 
do so relieve them on the way, reciting verges from the all the 

while, regarding this as an act of piety. ^ The cot mSJtoBha are set 
down outside the cemetery. 

' So too in Kangrs tbo carrying oftho body is considered good for the goal of 
the earner and for thii reason the corpse is carried by the atten^nts turn by 
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But in Ii» Khel when a body is carried to the graveyard all 
except the near relatives are given two annas each, so that the deoeased^g 
soul may not be Indebted to them for their toil Poor people however 
only give the bearers sweetened rice on a Thursday. The food gim 
in this way is, called khaUeu* The body before being taken to the 
burial-ground is shrouded in a cloth which is taken by the carpenter 
or ironsmith. 


Ceremoniei at the burial of tie dead. 

After washing and shrouding the body it is taken to the grave- 
yard, the cot on which it is laid being carried by all the collaterals 
in turn but not by the nearest kinsmen such as the father, son &c. 

On the way to the graveyard they recite sacred verses, the kalima 
and prayers for the deceased. At a short distance from the grave- 
yard the bier is set down north and south at a spot swept clean and 
all those present recite the funeral prayers. But they do not bow the 
head at this rite and only invoke blessings for the departed soul. Then 
the bier is carried on to the graveyard. The grave is always dug 
from north to south, and has two chambers, the lower, called lalad, 
in which the body is placed being as long as a man^s height. The 
face of the body is kept towards the Qibla, that of a man being laid by 
men while that of a female is laid by her husband and other near re- 
latives. Then the lahad is filled up with stones and bricks in such 
a way that earth from the upper Walls may not fall on it. The 
upper part of the grave is then filled in with earth by all the mourners 
except the deceased's heirs. When filled in water is sprinkled over it and 
the ehddar in which the dead body was wrapped is spread over it. 

The members of the funeral party now recite fdtika or verses from 
the Q^urdn for the benefit of the departed soul and on their return ^ 
condole with the heirs. They then depart to their homes. Pood and 
halmi which are called toeha as well as grain and cash are carried in 
some quantities to the graveyard and distributed among beggars 
after the burial. 

When i\ifijandza of the corpse is being carried out in Dera Ghazi DeraGhIzi 
Khiin the Qurdn is placed on the cot near the body and sweet-scented Kb£n, 
flowers, rose-water, otto of roses &c. are put on the shroud. Both the 
flowers and Q^urdn are removed when it is lowered into the grave. 

When the body is taken out for burial some of those accompany- 
ing it recite the maulud eharif^ others the kalima clarify slowly, until 
Ihey reach the place where prayers called namdz-t-iandea are said. 

After the payers the muUdl who read the jandza stands close to the 
head of the deceased and calls on the assembly to give the benefit of the 
^ords, Le. the kaldm dardd, khatm Qurdn or whatever they may have 
read before and then raises his hands, forgives the words read in favour 
of the deceased and prays for the forgiveness of his sins. After the 
prayer is finished the heir stands up and permits the people to go by 
calling out aloud, rukhat dm, thrice. Then all who congregated for 
the sake of prayer return home while members of brotherhood carry the 
corpse to the tomb. 
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In Gufg&<m while the body is being carried to the jjrave-yard 
some water is thrown behind the bier on the way as it is helmed 
that it will bring resignation to the deceased’s heirs. The women 
of houses on the route taken by the bier also cast the water out of 
their vessels, chew nim leaves and spit on the ground. The water is 
thrown out io that the departed soul may not stay in any vessel con« 
taining water and the nim leaves are chewed as a token that the 
shock 18 unbearable. 

When the body is lowered into the grave the mulldh is asked to 
write the kalima Bharif with a stick on a mud brick which is put in 
the grave near the deceased’s head. When the body is In the grave 
the mulldh calls on each of those present to recite the surai ikhlds 
over 7 clods of earth and puts them together near the head of the 
deceased. Then all join in filling the tomb with earth.^ 

Most of the Shi 4 s and some Sunnis place a written paper called 
ahdndma in the deceased’s mouth in the grave. This ^ agreement ’ 
contains a declaration by him of the principles and doctrines of Islim 
and it is placed on him with the idea that he may not be terrified at the 
questions put to him by Munkir and Nakir when they appear before 
him with dreadful looks, but may answer them with the aid of the 
agreement. 

In Gurgion two loaves with ghi and sugar spread over them are 
tied in a handkerchief and are sent to the graveyard through a faqir 
with a pitcher full of cold water and a goblet, placed one over the other. 
After the burial the faqir recites the fatiha over the bread and takes it 
to his house. These breads are called tosha (provisions for the journey). 
As in life a man requires provisions for a journey so a dead person re- 
quires Unha on his last [journey from his house to the grave. 

^In Kob&t female neigbboars assemble at the house and standing round tbe body 
oontinue to wail, beat tbeir breasts and slap their faces. A matron leads tbe mourning 
and tbe rest wail in choras after her. 

Meanwhile tbe deceased’s friends and relations assemble for the funeral procession 
(Jandta) which is preceded by mullahs carrying from 3 to 21 Quran a according to bis 
rank. Women take no part in the assembly. At a short distance from tbe grave the 
corpse is set down, while the prayers for the dead (Arabic yanasa) are recited, tbe mourners 
ranging themselves behind the leading mulldh (as imam) in lines of odd numbers varying 
from three to seven. 

After the prayers money is distributed to tbe mulldhs present, with grain and salt and 
a few copies of the Quran, Cash and grain are also given to the poor there present. 
At a child’s funeral ths grain and salt are replaced by sweetmeats. The body is then 
taken to the grave which is dug north and south and after it has been let d<>wn and laid 
with the face to the west, stones are placed over it and the earth filled in. In the case of 
a]^noan two tombstones are erected, one at the bead, the other at the feet. For a woman 
a third stone is set up in tbe centre. 

There are two kinds of graves— one on tbe lahad system containing a side sepulchre 
for the body, and the other a pit {chirwan) dug deep in the ground with an enclosing wall of 
stone or brick about 4 feet high. After the body has been retunied to tbe dust the mullah 
recites the law of inheritance {mirds kd masla) and then all present offer pi'ayers^ invok- 
ing blessings on the deceased. 

Some of the moarners then accompany his heirs home and they give them oooked 
rice Ac. (some is also given to the poor) and then dismiss them. Next day kinsfolk 
assemble in a mosque and offer prayers for tbe deceased. On the 3rd day 80 iipdrdt of 
the pwrdw are handed in separate parts to As and others who pan read jio that th^ 
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Only twa bared are given because, it is said, Noah satisfitid 
hunger of Anak, who was of a great stature and whose hunget wii 
never appeased, with only two loaves. Moreover it is often related £(i 
the miracles of saints and pm who passed their lives in forests that 
they received two loaves and a goblet of water from God. So it is 
believed that a man^s daily food as fixed by the Almighty is two bates 
and a goblet of water. Dfir& Shikoh also, when imprisoned by Alamgir, 
wrote to him that he only required two loaves and a cup of water. 

It is essential that no flesh should be used in the tosha and so sugar 
and ghi are used instead, because the food of people in Heaven generally 
consists df sweet things as is evident from the fact that there canals of 
milk and honey are believed to flow. The water of Kausar, a stream in 
heaven, is sweeter than honey and whiter than milk or ice. In the time 
of Moses, manna and salwa (a savoury food) were received by the Israel - 
ties in the wilderness. As to this tradition the people, contrary to what 
is written in the religious books, believe that these things were received 
from the sky in large plates and were softer and whiter than carded 
cotton and sweeter than anything cn earth. 

A dying person is laid with his face towards the Gibla and anrdiipTir. 
verses of the QurdUf especially the Sura^i^yaatn^ are recited. A copy 
of the Q,urdn and a little money are caused to be given by his hand in 
charity to a mulldh. Kinsmen and relatives repeat the kalima aloud so 
that on hearing it he may do the same. In villages grain &o, is dis- 
tributed to the poor in alms. When life is extinct, the face is wrapped 
in a cloth and a shroud and a bath are prepared. The shroud consists 
of 3 clothes in the case of a male and 6 in the case of a female. There 
must be one red cloth in the latter case. If the deceased was a young 
female a galwara (cradle) is also made of white cloth. Moreover a 
ihodna, consisting of a dopotta or sheet of white muslin {malmal) or 
striped (doru/a) and a red dopatta, is put on the body and .aiter burial 
one is given to the barber and the other to the washerman. This 
dhodna is given simply as a social usage. After the bath one ear-ring is 
given to the woman who washed the corpse and the other to the washer- 
man. If the deceased be an old woman a coloured shawl [doddla] is put 
on her and given to the barber after the burial. 

When the bier is carried out to the graveyard some grain, halwd (a 
kind of pudding made of flour, gki and sugar) and bread are taken with 
it and when the recital of the funeral prayers is over a rupee is given to 
the person who gave the bath and a rupee or a copy of the Q^urdn to the 

may be finished in a short time. After its conclusion sweetmeats are 
aiBtributed by the deceased’s heirs and then one of the mulldha obserres the hul hhvtdni 
L*‘'®®“®tion of certain jSttf as of the called and is given some cash as his fee. 

follows the dasidrhandi or formal recognition of the heir. 

» evening for 40 days the heirs supply food to the malldk and every night a lamp 

fivo pi®®® where the body was washed. For some weeks too food is &trlbsliied 

^y ihursday to ihe poor in his name, and on the last Thursday clothing, sweebMfU 
gjven to the mullah and a general feast to the kinsfolk. For 2. or 8 years 
no anniversary of the death the heirs distribute food and alms to the poor. 

®®*J,of a funeral of an average agriculturist including food and alme may vbry 

»omKs. 6 to Rs. 60 according to his ^Ition. . 
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imdm of the .mosque. If the deceased was an old man or woman, people 
generally distribute pica in charity to such faglrn and blind men as may 
be present at the grave. The bread, halwd &c. mentioned above are 
also given in alms. Some people also appoint hafia or readers of 
the Q,HTdn to recite verses from it at the grave till the following Thurs- 
day. In the case of an old man^s death kamins of his family are also 
given a rupee or 8 annas each. This custom is not in force among'^the 
followers of Muhammad. When after the funeral they come back to the 
house any near kinsman or neighbour gives a meal to the bereaved 
family. One meal is always considered essential, but if there are more 
houses of brotherhood 8 meals at the outside are given. Immediately 
on the return from the funeral, rice and 4 j loaves are sent to the person 
who bathed the body or to the mosque in the name of the deceased. But 
this custom is not observed by the aliUi-hadn. 

The deceased^s heirs do no business for 3 days but stay in the 
deoThi (entrance hall) or baithak (sitting place) for the fatiha-khwdni^ 
and the kinsfolk come for that purpose. On the 3rd day the ceremony 
of quUkhwdni is performed, verses of the Q nrdn being recited for the 
benefit of the deceased^s soul. Condolences are offered to the bereaved 
family with a request to recommence business. On the following 
Thursday the ceremony of khatam is performed and the deceased^s 
clothes are given to the person who washed his corpse. Kinsmen are 
invited on this occasion also. 

In the same way, khatam is performed on every Thursday or 
on the 10th, 21st or 80th day after death. On the 40th day 
[ehihliifn) a feast is given to ulmd (learned men) and faq^s, and 
clothes, copies of the Q,urdn and cash are also distributed. Kinsmen 
are also invited if the deceased was an aged person. This custom 
is called roti karna. These customs are not observed hj ahhi* 
hadisl OneJoaf or a man’s meal (according to tbeir means) is given 
dfiily foir 40 days to the man who bathed the body or is sent to a 
mosque. . 

On the morning after the ehihlam, t.e, early in the morning before 
the morning prayer, they bid farewell to the soul. The females cook 
rice and send it to the muUdh in the mosque and thus bid farewell to 
the soul. On this the women believe that the soul leaves the house. 
For a year food is given to faqirs at festivals and again after a year 
food is distributed among the poor. 

Thorites in Miinw^ili are peculiarly interesting because of, the part 
played in them -by J;he mulldh who is styled the dinddr. After 
the isqdi the deceased’s body is washeJ by him and his old clothes 
are kept to be given away in alms on the 3rd day. After this it is 
shrouded, and also wrapped by tbe near relatives in sheets called uchhar. 
They may be of ordinary longcloth or of a valuable silk and, before the 
body is plaoed in the grave, they are removed and distributed kmong the 
potters, ironsmiths and carpenters who dug the grave, and on hearing 
of the death went to the graveyard of their own acooid for that purpose. 
After burial the surface or the grave is raised a little and the coffin is 
buried with the body. 
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The bereaved family is supplied with iaun rofi by a brother or 
relative of the deceased. Fire is not kindled in their hoiiBd for three 
days. Relatives and friends at once join in the mourning and^ are 
served with kauri rofi. Though the mourning mat is burnt all the 
mourners sleep on the ground or on cots turned upside down. This 
state of affairs lasts for 3 days, daring which the dtnddr (or dasher 
of the dead) gets some of kauri ro(i. Contrary to the usage elsewhere 
the dittddr leads the funeral prayers. On the 8rd day q^al khwdni is 
performed in the followia^g manner 

The dinddr has a basket of grain put before him with a 
vessel of water containing leaves of a plum tree, recites verses from 
(^urdn and blows them on to the water, which is then spilt at the. 
place where the body was washed. It is believed that the dpceased^s 
soul is benefited by this. The grain etc. is taken by the dinddr. 

The old clothes a*.e now cast down at the place where" the body was 
washed and are removed on the third day when the water is spilt. 

After the qul the mourners bathe, wash their own and the deceased^s 
clothes which are given to the dinddr. Rich folk give him a new suit 
and if the deceased's widow survives some ornaments also. The eldest 
member of the family is next made to don a dastdr which is given him 
by the relatives, to signify that he has become the deceased's representa- 
tive. They also give him one or two rupees. 

At the faUk^khdni ceremony held immediately after the burial MUnwill. 
the relatives also contribute a rupee each. A little before death 
the whole of the Quran is recited and the reciters given a Qurdn 
or cash. On the second day after death the relatives visit the 
gravft and recite the whole Qurdn there. On the first Thursday 
after death sweetened rice or halwd is prepared, but before the relatives 
are served with it, it is given to the dinddr. This praotioe is^ oontinuod 
for seven days, except by the poor who can only afford^it for the first 
Thursday, the dinddr is also fed daily for 40 days, and "it is essential 
Ibat his food sliould be sent him before suniet. It is called arwdA and 
is intended for the deceased's benefit. The dinddr is also fed and given 
an ornament on the first 'Id after death. The couch on which the 
deceased lay before death is broken to pieces and its strings are buried 
with the body. In the month of Shehbin halwd or some other sweet- 
meat is prepared and is sent to the mulldh and dinddr. This is called 
ruh^ildna. Every year in Muharram the relatives visit the grave and 
pour a little water over it. 

For the benefit of the soul of any ancestor who died an accidental 
or unnatural death, and for a childless ancestor, Qassdbs feed the 
poor in their names every Thursday, or at least twice a year 

The quUkhwdni ceremony is performed on the third day. The old 
clothes of the deceased are given to the mulldh. Sometimes jiew ones 

also made and given away in charity for the benefit of his soul, 

On this day too the lawful heir is made to put on a dastdr by his fir 
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•r a Sayyid. SkHnetuaeR on. the 7th day food n g^en to the poor, but 
thw is not oosimon. 

On the loth, 20th and 4i0th days after death relations and friends 
may collect and eat together and also distribute food to the poor but this 
also ia not usual. 

From J3rd to the 40th| two loaves food suffioient for 
one man) generally ffavoured with sdgar and ghi are sent to a faqif 
daily before nightfall. These loaves are called ubhd ki rofidiii,, 
Utha means inauspicious. On each Thursday iu the first 40 days nidz 
is given for the deceased^s benefit as on the 3rd day. 

The ehaliswdn ceremony in connection with a female^s death is 
generally performed on the &8th and in the case of a male on the 30th 
day or in special cases on the 39ths On this day the deceased^s heirs 
feast their kinsfolk according to their means^ and they in return give 
them a turban and some money. The expenses of this ceremony 
generally depend on one's means. Qn this occasion too is «|^ven 
and the fatiha recited as on the zoyam^ but no cup of water is sent to 
the. faqi%' with the bread. It is not necessary that the bread should 
be cooked by the same person who did so on the first day. On the 
4)0th day a new suit of olothes is given away in the deceased^s name; 
but the custom of giving away ornaments does not exist. On the same 
day his soul is dismissed in the following manner 

In th^ evening a vesseh full 'of water is placed near the lahad 
(where the dead body was waehed). In it are put two copper coins 
and a few plates of. rice, bread and halwd are set by it. The near 
female relatives light a lamp and wake for the whole night. In the morn- 
ing a faqir comes, takes the vessel of water with the plate and backs to the 
door with hie face towards the females. On reaching the door he turns 
reuiid and goes to his own house. As he quits the deceased^s house the 
females weep as bitterly as if bis bier were being carried out. The people 
beK^e |?hai the soul after leaving the body remains in two places, Allain 
and Sajjain, and maintains its connection with the grave and lahad for 
4f0 days. It is also believed that the soul is allowed a walk at the time 
of maghrub prayers, and that it continues anxious to receive the nidz 
&e. given for its benefit. Hence the ehdlimdn or 40th day rite is 
performed 10 days before the actual day. After the 40th day the soul 
is believed to be set free every Thursday and for this reason on each 
Thursday the faUha is recited for its benefit. It is also believed to 
receive food given to faqirn and so several kinds of food are 
given them at the fatiha. The tamdhi, chhamdhi and hani cere- 
monies are performed after 3 and 6 months and nTyear respec* 
tively. One day before the '’Id, Bakar ^Id, Muharram and Shab Bar&t 
as also on the 14th of Bajah halwd and bread are given as nidz. ^This 
is usually done for one year only, but some people observe these cere* 
monies always. Nothing is given by way o£ nidz before the 3vd day 
because the soul is not set free from Allain and Sajjain before that day* 
The reason assigned for the 10 days’ interval between the datwdi^$ 
and ehdUzwdri^ which last is generally performed on the 30th 
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dftV is tiftt moanimg lasts 10 days just as the first 10 days of Mabarram 
are obserrod as days of mouruing for the death of Hussain. 

A widow does not wear glass bangles or coloured olotbea It a 
wowan dies married, her hands are stained with mehndi and antimony 
is applied to her eyes after her body las been washed. On a man4 
death his widow's parents give thbir daughier bangles, called the bangles 
of widowhood. If her parents be well off they also giva her ornaments 
and cash by way of klidti. On the death of a female alsb her parents 
give some cash by way of khicki. When a saint dies his utb is cele- 
brated annually on the day of his death. All his followers and believers 
gather together on that day and cook food, they also offer nidz, recite the 
fdiilia and light an earthen lamp on his grave every Thursday. Fruit 
and sweets are also offered at his grave*. In Q&darm .^nd Naqshbandia 
families the members sit near a grave, sing hymns in praise of the 
Almighty and recite eulogies of the saint. They also repeat veiies 
from the Q,urdn, but use no musical instruments, a prohibition not 
observed in Chishti circles. Singers and prostitutes dance at their tombs 
on the urs. 

On the 7fch or 10th day after death a Jchatam is given, i.e, food is 
cooked and offered to the qdzi, faqin^ the tomb-digger, and bier*be»rers 
of the deceased. It consists d milk, halm, vegetables, meat, pulse, 
fruit, rice and dry bread. Some people do this on four Thursdays 
after the death within 40 days, give the deceased's clothes to the qdzi, 
with some cash and a Qnrdn, 

From the tijd to the 4i0th day the deceased's heirs feed a needy 
person once a day for the good of his eoul. The dazw&ny and Uswdn 
ceremonies are performei in different ways *by different sects of 
Muhammadans. Ndn (bread) and Jkaltod or other food is distributed 
by them to their kinsfolk as well as to the poor. 

The followers of the Ifndmia sect also hold another assembly iu 
honour of their martyrs in addition to those already named. Afteif* 
it has dispersed they recite the fatiha prayers fii^t in hohopr 
marbyri on the field of Karbala and then for the benefit of the departed 
soul 

On the 3rd day, after the hul-hhmtii the deceased's heirs place 
some palm leaves, sweet scented flowers, and green leaves of a fruit 
tree on his tomb. These are called phuUpatri. It is believed that 
these reduce or alleviate hie sufferings. 

After the the pareuts in-law of a deceased husband give hig 
widow some cash, clothes and ornaments which are called jora ran4sdl(y 
or garb of Widowhood. 

The custom of giving kaura wait a for 3 days after death is in 
vogue among the Muhammadan Telis of PeshSwar city and for those 
’ , no one eats anything from the deceased's houses nor is any food 
cooked by his family. Each of his relatives sends it food in turn. 
After the three days food is again cooked by the deceased's family. 
The qahkhwdni and ia^tdrlandi ceremonies are ftlso performed 09 
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that day. Other Muhammadattd, viz. the Shi^a Qizilbfish and Kash* 
mfri commanities living in Fesh&war, eat nothing from the deoeased^s 
house for 40 days after a death but they send nothing to it. The Parfioha, 
Wastir and Qtfei residents of the city do not eit or drink from the 
house for 8 days. With these exceptions there are no restrictions on 
eating or drinking from the deoeased^s family at a death. All others eat 
and &ink from the bereaved family^s house during the 40 days. 

The menial tribes living in the city give Re. 1 on the day of the 
quli^hwdni by way of katira wafta. This custom is not in vogue among 
the high castes. 

Bays. On their return from the cemetery all those taking part in the 

funeral turn their faces towards it when some way from it and redite 
the fatlha. The cot is carried by a menial, but not on his head in the 
usual way until he reaches the village. 

All men assemble at the tahia and repeat the fdtiha. Then all 
but the heirs depart aud they must stay there 3 days at least. 

The practice of sitting for prayer between the grave and the de- 
ceased^s house is termed goda-diwdna, ^ knee-resting.' 

Bannu. In Sannu tahsil on the evening of the funeral the deceased's heirs ’ 

feast people who come to pay them a visit of condolence. This feast 
is called ihuma. All those assembled recite the kalima about 100^000 
times for the benefit of the deceased's soul. Food is sent to the 
mullah every evening for 40 days in succession. But no other ceremony 
is performed iu this district. Even the qul-khwdni is not performed 
on the 3rd day. The^dCceased's heirs merely sit in ehank from the let 
day to the 3rd to receive 1rhe visits of condolence from people who pray 
for the deceased and ihen depart. Quraishis, Sayylds and Ulmd sit in 
a mosque. * . 

But in Marwat after the burial the deceased's brother or some 
other near kinsman supplies the bereaved family with food for the 
night and this is called kauri roti. The mourning [Uddi) lasts for 8 
days, and on the 3rd the family bathes and washes its clothes. The 
deceased's clothes are given away in charity. The quUkhwdni 
is performed and the whole of the Q,afdn recited for the benefit of his 
soul. His clothes are washed and given to the imdm of a mosque with 
some cash. The custom of giving ornaments is extinct. The deceased's 
heir is invested with a daddr on the 3rd day, hut his kinsmen contribute 
* no cash. Rice, halwd and roti are given in charity for 5 ,or 6 Thursdays, ' 
but during this time no khatam prayers are recited. Alms are also 
given for the benefit of the departed soul on the 20th day,, aad , for 40 
days a loaf with ghi and sugar is sent to the imdm who washed the 
corpse. It is always sent in the evening and is called the vimdzhan 
d% gogi. The/e is no rule that it should be cooked by the woman who 
did so on the first day. The custom of giving a goblet of sweet water 
is extinct. On the 40th day alms are also given according to one's 
means. A year or two after death the heir gives a feast called 
to faU kinsmeu. 
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During the (Jay the kinsmen sit with the men but after the even- 
ing meal it is essential for each sex to sit with ^ the mourners of that 
sex for 8 or 4 days^ obviously in order to soothe their grief. 

On the 3rd day (/(/a) friends and relatives collect at the deoeased^s 
house or at the mosque and recite the halima once over each grain in a 
heap of gram, so that the total recitations number 1^5,000. This 
gram is then distributed. This rite is called HI panehdyat in 
Ambila. 

After this a new turban is put on the head of the heir and he is 
thus recognised the legal and religious heir of the deceased. 

The ceremony known as Ujd or so^am or of picking up the bones 
is performed on the 8rd day after a burial by strict Muhammadans in 
the following way : — All the heirs and relatives of the deceased rise 
early and assemble at his house. Those who are literate recite the 
Qi^rdu, those who are not the kalima over each grain of the parch- 
ed gram which stands there in a heap. Sunnis close this ceremony by 
reciting the five verses called Vanjat irom the Qiirdny while Shiahs close 
it by reciting the fuiiha prayers in the names of deceased ancestors and 
prophets slain at Karbala. Those who embraced Islto recently such 
as the Rajputs, JE^hanzadas, Gujars, Meos &c., excepting a few persons 
who are well versed in their religious principles, do not observe this rite. 

In Gurgaon the daswdn ceremony is performed on the evening of 
the 9th and the buwdn> on the evening of the 19th day. On these days 
also the fatiha is recited and food is distributed as on the 3rd day. 
These ceremonies are performed one day before the actual day because 
among Muhammadans a day includes the day and subsequent night 
and begins at sunrise. 

In Gurgion on the morning of the 3rd day, the qul hhwdni 

or phnl ceremony is performed. The Muhammadan custom is that all 
assemble and some parched gram weighing I is placed before 

each. Each then recites the first half of the halima {La ilia illilldh 
only) on the first 10 grains, and the whole of it on the Hth, keeping 
all the grain by their side. The whole halima is not recited on each 
grain so as to maintain the distinction between the Prophet and 
the Almight 3 ^ After this all the grain is made into a heap and 
sweetened ildchi ddna of the same vfeight is mixed with it. Then 
incense lobdn and aggar are burnt and verses from the Q,urdn &c. are 
recited for the benefit of the departed soul. Lastly the grain is distri- 
buted among aikpresent. The incense is burnt to purify the air. 

Camphorated water is also sprinkled on the bier and coffin. The 
fatiha is also recited on reaching the grave, and flowers are thrown on 
it, for which reason the soy am ceremony is called phul. On the 
same evening Kfjidp or fdtiha is offered for the benefit of the deceased. 
Seven kinds of ISo4, halwd, hhir^ flesh, bread, rice &c. are cooked and 
distributed among the poor after recitation of the fatiha. 

Ceremonies regarding Karwi khichri. - / ^ ' 

^ At meal times remote relations of the deceased sendl looted a 
h>r his family and any guests who have come th'^,pocasidl^ the 
relatives supplying the bereaved family by turns* > 

^ ' tUiIiL 
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ddO Moslem death obseroand^s. 

Early in the morning after the interment the head of the family 
repairs to the graveyard and sits by the grave, others following him 
as they come. Prayers are said for the benefit of the deceased till 
sunrise when all return to his house. This is done for three days. 
But this custom is not general, being confined to certain tribes such as 
Kashmiris, 

The day after the death, food-effering to the Q4zi* commences, and 
he is given one meal every day for 40 days, the earthen vessels and the 
cloths used being also presented to him. 

About two sers of gram, maize or some other grain is taken and the 
qul verse is read over it grain by grain 126,001) times. It is then 
hoileSi and distributed among children. 

In some places this custom is obseiTed differently. Early in the 
morning Q&zis are invited to meet in a mosque and read the Qnrdn» 
At about midday the community collects, the Qazis receive offerings 
from the heirs, and the whole community then bestow the spiritual 
benefit of the Qurdn reading on the departed spirit. 

The kuUkhwdni for children is observed both in towns and the vil- 
lages. The Chandias of Leiah town observe it at the tombs of the aged, 
but others perform it on the 3rd day after death* at the deceased^s 
house or a mosque. All the mulldhs recite in turn, one sipdrdh 
each, for the benefit of the deceased^ssoul. Hadia^ money varying from 
Rs. 1-4-0 to 10 or more, is given by the kinsfolk either at death after 
the jandza or at the burial. Trusting in the Qurdn as their mediator, 
they begin their prayers thus : ‘ 0 God 1 Forgive this man all his sins.^ 
The price of the Qurdn is taken and out of the money the cost of the 
paper and ink used^ as hadia is paid and annas 2 or more given to 
each the remainder being distributed among the poor who arc 

present. In villages grain is distributed instead. Besides this iadia 
wealthy people also distribute alms ,in cash and in grain. When 
the kul-khwdni is celebrated ou the 3rd day the clothes worn by the 
deceased^s heirs and some new ones are given to the person who washed 
the body and to relatives and friends. 

On the day of the kuhkhwdni the near kinsmen let the deceased^s 
heir put on a turban [dastdr) and also give him a cloth for a turban 
and cash from 1 annas to Re. 1 as bhdju The kinsfolk pay Re. 1 or flour 
according to their means. In villages, those who give bhSji are 
feasted ; but this custom does not exist in towns. Wealthy ' people 
both in villages and towns appoint mulldhs to recite verses from the 
Qurdn B>t the tomb for 3 or 4 days and even till the evening of the 
first Thursday after death. Whatever part of the Qurd t they recite, 
they bestow it for the benefit of the deceased's soul, jifembers of the 
bereaved family give a meal, at their own cost, to the^mi^ld.is, who get 
besides a fee of 4 annas per day. 

Wealthy people distribute sweet rice, meat or meals to the kinsfolk 
and friends every Thursday for 7 weeks. They give in charity sweet 
rice, and pudding made of half-ground grain. There is no custom of 
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appointing muHdhs, at the tombs of infants, because they are innocent. 

Pood consisting of bread with and sugar on it and some milk or 
s/iariat is sent every day before sunset to the mnlldh for 20 or some- 
times 40 days. This is called the spuPs spiritual food. It need not 
necessarily be prepared by the same woman. 

Various usages prevail regarding the reading of the i^urdn at the 
grave after death. Thus in Amb^la some well-to-do people engage 
maulavU versed in the Qurdn to recite from it at the grave for a 
period. 

In some oases the mulldhs are asked to recite the Q,urdn on the 
grave till the following Thursday. This ceremony is in vogue among 
followers of the Hadis sect, but elsewhere it is said that the followers of 
the Hadis sect do not perform any ceremony. 

If the heirs are well-to do they build a hut near the grave and 
engage four mullahs to sit in it, and recite the Qurdn through from 
end to end day and night. These four mullahs may take it in turns 
to recite the (^nrdn, but the recital must be continuous and not stopped 
even for a moment till the following Thursday evening when they are 
dismissed with a fee ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 1 0. The deceased^s 
heirs have to feed the n, ulldhs during these days. 

In Raya also from the moment of burial, Qurdn readers are em- 
ployed to recite the Holy Book at the tomb which they do unintermit- 
tently day and night to the close of the following Thursday. The 
belief is that so long as the reading continues the deceased escapes the 
torments of the tomb. But this is not done for one who dies on a 
Thursday, as the belief is that by virtue of tliat day, he will escape the 
torments. The reciters of course receive offerings. 

In Dera Ghfi,zi Khdn wealthy people arrange for hdfiz to sit at the 
tomb after burial and recite the Qurdn day and night and supply them 
with food there, They continue this recitation till the following Thursday 
and when it is completed each is paid Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0 as had^a Qurdn 
Sharif. The object of this is that when the angels Munkir and Nakir, 
come to ask questions from the deceased about his deeds he may find 
it easy to answer them by the blessing of the Qurdn. 

After burial the deceased^s heirs distribute sweetmeat at the tomb 
or give some cash td faqirs by way of hadya Qurdn Shari/, 

The custom of visiting the graves of dead relatives and throwing 
fr^h earth over them at festivals, particularly in Muharram, is fast dying 
oat, men of the new light as the phrase goes, being very indifferent t) it. 

Sectxon ll.-— D omestic Obsebvanoes in the South-East Punjab. 

The following account of domestic observances in Karnil is re« 
produced from the Settlemeni Befort of that District written in 1898 
by the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson 

Carnal. 

When a woman is about to be delivered she is taken off the bed Ibbeison 
and put on the ground. If a boy is born, a brass tray is beaten to 
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spread the news. A net is hung up in the doorway, and a garland 
[ia^darwdl) of mango leaves ; and a branch of nim is stuck into the 
wall by the doorway, and a fire lighted in the threshold, which is kept 
up night and day. Thus no evil spirits can pass. The swadling clothes 
should be got from another personas house. They are' called pofra ; 
thus poff'^n kd amir is tquivalent to ‘ a gentlerrian from his cradW 
For 3 days the child is not suckled. For B days no one from outside , 
except the midwife, goes into the house. On the night of the 6th day 
(natives always count the night preceding the day as belonging to it) 
the whole household sits up and watches over the child ; for on the 
6th day (ehiata) thecbild^s destiny {/ekh) is written down, especially as 
to his immunity from small-pox. If the child goes hungry on this 
day, he will be stingy all his life ; and a miser is accordingly called 
ehhate ka (jhiikha; so a prosperous man is called chhate ka rd'fa. On the 
6th day the female relations come on visits of congratulation, hut they 
must not go into the room where the woman is lying in. The father^s 
sister, too, comes and washes the mother's nipple and puts it Into the 
child's mouth, and the mother takes off her necklace and gives it to her 
sister-imlaw; is divided to the brotherhood. On the 7th day the 
female Dum or bard comes and sings Till the 10th day the house is 
impure {mtak) ) and no one can eat or drink from it,- and no man can 
go into it unless belonging to the household. On the 10th day {dasMan) 
the net is taken down, the five let out, j Jl the ct )theB washed, all the 
earthen vessels renewed, and the house new plastered ; the Brahmans 
come and do horn to purify the house, and tie a tdgri of yellow string 
round the boy's waist ; and the Brahmans and assembled brotherhood 
are feasted. The child is often named on this day ; the Brahman 
casting the horoscope and fixing the name. But the parents some- 
times cliange the name if they do not approve of the Brahman's 
selection At the birth of a girl the tray is not beaten, no feasting 
takes place, and no net is hung up or fire lighted. The mother remains 
impure for five weeks ; no one can cat or drink from her hands ; and 
she takes her food separately. As soon as there is hair enough the 
boy's head is shaved and his choti (scalplock) made; but there are no 
further ceremonies till his betrothal, 

§817 Betrothal is called ; the ceremony sagii. It generally takes 
place in infancy. When the father of a girl wishes to betrothe her 
he makes inquirj^ for a marriageable boy of good family, the village 
barber acting the part of go-between. If matters 'are satisfactory he 
sends the barber to the hoy's village, who puts either a ring or one 
rupee into the boy's hand. This is called rop%a (fr. rokna to 
restrain) ; and if the hoy's father returns Re 1-4, call^ Uddigt,io 
the barber to take to the girVs father, he hereby accepts the offer and 
clenches the engagement. This engagement is not a necessary pre- 
liminary of betrothal ; and is most customary among castes, such as 
the R4jputs, who marry at a comparatively late age, and who do not 
wish to go to the expense of a formal betrothal so long beforehand, for 
fear one of the children should die and the money be wasted. Among 
the Gujars, on the other hand, the above ceremony constitutes betro' 
thal ; but the iika is affixed at the time by the Brahman as described 
below. It is possible for the ])ropoBal to come from the hoj's side, in 
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which case he gejids hie sister^s necklace •, and if the oirl keeps it his 
]>ropo6al is accepted. But this is only done when the families are 
already acquainted. 

When it is i&^ecided to proceed to the betrothal {aajdi), the barber Ibid,, §318, 
and Brahman are sent with the pieJhnaiMl ; or one rupee which has 
been all night in the milk which is set for butter, a loin-cloth {pteh) 
and a cocoanut (narial) The boy Is seated in a chair before the 
l^rotherhood, the Brahman puts the f{ia or mark on the boy’s forehead . 
and the other things into hW lap, and gur is divided by the boy^s father, 
who takes hold of the hand of each near relation in turn and puts some 
guT into it. The boy's fathet then gives Re. 1-4*^ to the Brahman and 
double that to the barber. This is called nei or lag, and must be 
brought back to the girl's father ; and when so brought back completes 
the betrothal. Ordinarily no relation of the girl way take any part 
in the embassy -Ugi) of betrothal ; but Brahmans send the girl's 
brother-in-law or relation by marriage. Exchange of betrothals 
between two families {(sdnta ndta) is considered very disgraceful ; and if 
done at all, is done by a tripartite betrothal, A betrothing with B, B 
with C, and C with A, Among the Jats, if ihf^ boy dies his father has a 
right to claim the girl for bis other son ; or, in default of another any 
male relation in that degree. If the girl dies her family has no claim. 

J4ts marry at about 5 or 7 years old ; Rors and Gujars at 12 to §319- 
; Rdjpdts at 15, 16, or even older. The prohibited degrees are thus 
described : — Every gens [got) is exogamous ; that is, that while eyery 
man must marry into his own tribe, no man can marry into his own gen^. 

But this is by no means the only limitiation imposed upon inter-marriage. 

In the first place, no man can marry into a family, of tohaiever gens it may 
be, that is settled in his own village or in any village immediately adjoin- 
ing his own. The strength of this custom is shbwn l)y an answer given 
me, to the effect that the speaker could not marry into a ^ family of his 
own gens, even if it lived 1 00 miles off.' The prohibition is’ based upon 
smjorhl birddri^ or the relationship founded upon a common boundary ; 
and is clearly a survival from marriage by capture. This limitation Is 
further extended by the RSjputs, so that no man of them can marry into 
any family living in the into any family of which his father, 
grandfather, or great-grandfather married. Thus if a Mandhfir Rfijput 
married a Chauhfi.n Rfijput of thapa Jundla, his son, grandson, and ' 

great-grandson would not be able to marry any Chaulidn of any village 
in the Jundla thapa. But beyond this, and the prohibition against 
marrying within the gens^ the Rijputs have no further limitations on 
inter-marriage. Among the other castes the thapa is not excluded ; but 
no man can marry into any family of the gens to which his mother or 
his father's mother belongs, wherever these genres may be found. The 
Gujars, however, who are generally lax in their rules, often ovily exclude 
such persons of these genfes as live in the individual village from which 
the relation in question came. In some parts of AmbAla the people are 
beginning to add the mother’s mother's gem, or even to substitute it for 
the father's mother's gens ; and this may perhaps be a last stage of the 
change from relationship through women to relationship tliroogh men. 

‘Wherever other people give in*. 14, the pay Rer 1 and 4 iaJeat, that is 8 rounti’y 

at B to the dnd, 
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Foster relationship is equivalent to blood relationship as a bar 
to marriage. Any number of wives may be married, but a second 
wife is seldom taken unless the first is childless. A sister of a first 
wife may be married, or any relation in the same degree ; but not 
above or below. ^ 

lbid.f §320 The boy^s Brahman fixes an auspicious day, and decides how many 
ceremonial oilings {ban) the boy is to undergo. It must be 6, 7, 9, or 
11 ; and the girl will undergo iwo fewer than the boy. The boy's 
father then sends a lagan or tewd, generally 9, 11, or 15 days before 
the wedding, which is a letter communicating the number of Idn and 
the number of guests to be expected, and is accompanied by a loin-cloth 
or a complete suit of female clothes (twal) and a pair of shoes. In all 
these communications the Br.ihman who takes the letters always gets 
Re. 1-4. 

IbH., §821 The boy and girl then undergo their bdns in their respective homes. 

The women collect and bathe them while singing, and rub them from 
head to foot with oil and turmeric and pearaeal. The bans are given 
one each night, and are so arranged that the boy's will end the night 
before the procession starts, and the girl!6 the night before the wedding. 
After each bdn the mother perfoims the ceremonies of drata and seioal 
described below to the boy. The girl has only sewal performed, as 
drata can under no circumstances be performed oveij. a female. ,The day 
of the first bdn is called huladhdif or ^ red hand,' Seven women with 
living husbands husk SJ seers of rice and make sweets with it.. The 
Brahman comes and sticks up two small round saucers, bottom outwards, 
against the v\ all with flour, and in front of them a flour lamp is kept 
alight in honour of ancestors. On either side he makes five marks of 
a bloody hand on the wall. This is done in each hous‘6. In the girl's 
village the street turnings all the way from the village gate to the 
bride's house, and the* house itself, are also marked with red or red and 
wliite marks. Alter the first bdn the hoy has the rdicri or black woollen 
thread, with a small iron ring {Mall a) and some yellow cloth and 
betel-nut, tied round his left ankle. The girl has her small gold 
nosering put on j for up to that time she can only wear a silver one ; 
and she must not wear a large one till she goes to live with her husband. 
She also takes off her silver wristlets {chdrd) which no married woman 
may wear; and substitutes for them at least five of ^lass on each arm. 

. These glass wristlets and her nosering form her sohdg^ and a woman who 
has a husband living (s kd an) must always wear thqm.’ When her 
husband dies she breaks the wristlets off her arm, and throws the pieces 
and nosering on to the corpse, and they are wrapped up with it in 
the shroud. After that she may wear silver wristlets again. And 
occasionally, if a widow has plenty of grown-up sonfe, she will continue 
to wear the sohdg. 

Ibid., § 322, The day before the procession is to start or arrive, as the case may 
be, the manda or mandab is erected. At the boy's house thOy take five 
seed* stems of the long sarkara grass and tie them over the lintel 
They dig a hole in front and to the right of the threshold, put money 
in it, and stand a plough beam straight up in it. To this they hang 
two small cakes fried in ghii with three little saucers under and two 
above this, and two pie, all tied on a thread. Finally, some five beran 
culms, and a dogar, or two vessels of ^vater one on top of the other^ 
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are brought by the mother, attended by singing women, and after 
worship of the potter wheel [chak) are put by the door as a good 
omen. At the girl^s house the same is done ; but instead of burying 
the plough beam, they erect a sort of tent with one central pole, and 
four cross sticks, or a stool with its ^our legs upwards, at the top, 
and on each is hung a brass water pot upside down surrounding a 
full one in th^ middle ; or a curtained enclosure is formed, open to the 
sky, with at feach corner a Uehi or ' nest ' of five earthen vesssels, one 
on top of the other, with a tripod of bamboos over each. 

On the same day the mother^s brother of the boy or girl brings 
the Ihdt. This is provided by the mother's father, ar^ consists of a 
presents of clothes ; and necessarily includes the wedding suit for the 
bride or bridegroom, and in the case of the boy, the loin-cloth and 
head-dress he is to wear at the marriage ; for all that either party 
then wears must always be provided by his or her mother's brother. 

The boy's maternal uncle also brings a girl's suit of clothes and a 
wedding ring ,^and the girl wears both suits of clothes at the wedding. 

When the hkdt is given, the boy's or girl^s mother performs the 
ceremony of drata or mima. She takes a 5-wicked lamp made of 
flour, places it on a tray, and while her brother stands on a stool, 
waves it up and down his body from head to foot. She also performs 
8ewalj which consists in picking up her petticoat and touching his 
body all over with it. They then take the brother in-doors and feed 
him on ladd^s or sweetmeat balls. The people then at the boy's vil- 
la|j;e collect in the village common room and the neota (§ 837 infra) is 
collected the Hdti (giver of the bhdt) putting in his money first, 
which IS a free gift and not entered In the account. 

Oil the day when the m irriage procession {ianef^ bardl) is to ibid,, § 324 . 
start, the boy receives his last ban and is dressed in liis wedding suits, 
the hangm or seven*knotted sacred thread is tied on his wrist, and his 
head-dress is tied on, consisting of a crown (called mor) of mica and 
tinsel, a pechi or band of silver tinsel over the turban, and a %era or 
fringed vizor of gold tiiwl, 

He then performs the ceremony of ghurcliari. The barber leads 
him, while singing women follow, and the mother with a vessel of 
water ; and his sister puts her wrap over her right hand, and on it 
places rice which she flings at his crown as the boy goes along. He 
then gives her Re. I, worships the gods of the homestead, and gives 
Re. 1 to the Bairdgi, He is then put into a palanquin, and the pro- 
cession. to which every house nearly related must contribute a repre- 
sentative, and which consists of males only, starts, as much as possible 
on horseback, with music of sorts. At each village they pass through 
they are met by the barber, the Ddm, and the Brahmans, whom they 
pay money to, and who put dMh grass on the father's head and pray 
that he may flourish like it. The procession must reach the girl's 
village after the midday meal. 

A place, rigorously outside tlie village, has been appointed for 
them called bag or goira. The girl's relations come to meet them, 
bring in a loiu-cioth and 1 1. takas and a little rice and sweetmeats in a 
tey. The two parties sit down, the Brahmans read sacred texts, the girl's 
Brahman aflSxes the tika on the boy's forehead, and gives a loin-cloth 

11 takas^ taking a loin-cloth and SH takas in exchange. The two 
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fathers then embrace,. and the girrs father takes Be. 1 from his turban 
and gives it to the boy^s father, who gives him in exchange the doll, 
which is to form the patka at the wedding. The girPs father then asks 
the boy ^8 father for either 11 or 14 pice, the goira id kkareh or expenses 
of the goria ; and these he distributes to the menial bystanders, and 
makes the boy's father pay something to the barber and Brahman, 
The procession then proceeds to the girl's house, the boy being put on 
a horse, and pice being thrown over his head as a scramble {bakher) 
for the menials. They do not go into the house; but at the door 
stand women singing and holding flour lamps. The boy is stood on 
N a stool, and the girl's elder married sister, or if she has no married 

sister her brother's married daughter, performs to him the ceremonies 
of drata and Bewal already described, and the boy's father gives her 
Rs, 1“4. She also performs the ceremony of wdrpher by waving a 
pot of water over the boy's head and then drinking a little of it, 
and waving a rupee round his head. The girl's and boy's relations 
then tight for the stool on which the boy stood, and the boy's relations 
win, and carry it off in triumph to the fandalwdsa or d i^^dalwdsa, which 
is the place fixed for the residence of the guests. This should, in 
theory, be outside the village ; but for the convenience sake it is 
generally in the Presently the .guests are bidden to the girl's 

house, where they eat j but the boy stays in the jaudalwdsa, as he 
must not enter the girl's house till the wedditig itself. So, too, the 
girl's relations do not eat ; for they cannot eat that day till the wedding 
ceremony is over. This ends the first day called dhahdo, 

Ihidn § 326 . That night, at some time after sunset, the wedding ceremony- 
(phera) takes place. Shortly before it the girl's barber goes to the 
jandalwdsa, where the boy's father gives him a complete suit of clothes 
for the girl, some jewels, sacred coloured strings to tie her hair up 
(ndla), some henna for her hands, and a ring called the yoke-ring 
(fua 1% angulhi). The girl wears nothing at all of her own unless 
it be a pair of scanty drawers [dhoJa) ; and she is dressed up in the 
above things, and also in the clothes brought in 4he ihdb by her 
maternal uncle, one on top of the other. The ring she wears on the 
first finger ; and on her head she wears the choldsop^ or an unsewn and 
unhemmed reddish yellow cloth provided by her maternal grandfather, 

- used only at weddings, but worn after the ceremony till it wears out. 
Meanwhile her relations sit down with their Brahman under the 
manda. 

There a place on ti e ground [chauri, bedi^ been fresh 
plash red, and the Brahman makes a square enclosure [fiiandaVox purat) 
of flour, ind on it puts sand and sacred fire {hawan) of dhak wood, and 
ghi^ and sugar, and sesame. Meanwhile the other party has been sent 
for; and the boy, dressed in the clothes brought^ by his maternal 
uncle, coil es attended by his father and nearest relations only. They 
sit down to the north, the girl's people to the south, and two stools are 
placed facing the oast, on which the boy and girl, who are fetched, after 
all have sal down by her mother's brother, are seated each next his or 
her people, so that she is on his right hand. When the ceremony 
commences the girl's people hold up a cloth for a minute so as to hide 
the boy and girl from the boy's people, ‘ just as a matler of form. ' 
The Brahman puts five little earthen {knli(^s in thSe sacred 
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eaclobure^ and makes Mie boy and girl dip their third fingers into 
turmeric and touch pice, which he then puts into the pots, the boy offer- 
ing twice as many as the girl, Sacred texts are then recited. The girl 
then turns her hand-palm upwards, her father puts one rupee and 
a little water into it, ^nd takes the hand and the rupee and solemnly 
places them ii the.boy^s hand, saying main apni larkt ddtiy kanya : 

* I give you njy daughter ; I give her virgin. ^ This is called 
kanj/a ddn, Then'the sacred fire is stirred up, the Brahman ties the 
hem (palla) of the girPs wrap to a piece of cloth called the pafkdi 
the boy takes the latter over his shoulder and leads her round the 
lire counter clockwise four times, and then she goes in front and leads 
him round three times. Meanwhile the family priests recite the tribe 
and gem of each, and the names of their ancestors for four generations. 

This is the and constitutes the real marriage. After this the 
Brahmans formally ask each whether he or she accepts the other, and 
is ready to perfoi*m duties which are set forth in time-honoured and 
very impressive and beautiful language. The boy and 'girl then srt 
down, each where the other sat before ; and this completes the cere- 
mony. The bride and bridegroom are then taken into the girPs 
house, where the girPs mother unties the boy*s head-dress and gives 
him a little gU and gar mixed up. There two small earthen saucers 
have been fixed witli flour against the wall, bottom outwards, and a 
lamp lighted in front of them. This they worship ; the boy returns to 
the Jandalwdsa after redeeming his shoes, which the women have 
stolen) by'^paying Rs. 1-4 ; while the girl stays with her people. 

On the second day [badkdr) the boy s people must not eat food of ikid.t §32>?. 
i lio girPs peo^de j and they get it from their relations and frienda! in 
the village. Various ceremonies involving payment to Brahmans and 
barbers are performed. 

At night the girPs father and friends go to the jandafwdia ; the 
two fathers, who ar^ now each other’s simdisy embrace ; the girPs father 
gives his simdi one rupee and Invites the whole bardt, including the 
boy, to oat at the girPs h^use. But when, after eating, they have 
returned to the jandalwdmy the girPs friends follow then and make them 
give a nominal payment for it, called roH kd khareby which is given to 
the menials. 

On the thu’d day, called Uda, the ncota is collected in the girPs ^ 5 829. 
house just ae, it^ in the boy’s house before the hardt started. 

The boy’s pCople th’ep eat at the girPs house, and return to the jandaU 
.whence they are.presently summoned to take ^bida kono)* 

The boy’s father then presents a hariy which is a gift of sugar, almouds, 
sacred threads, fruits &c. to the girl’s people. The ceremony of pattn 
is then performed. The gIrPs relations form a panelidyat 01 council, and 
demand a certain sura from the boy’s father from which the^ village 
menials then and there receive their fixed dues. The money is called 
patta. The girl’s panch having ascertained that all have been paid, for- 
mally asks the boy’s father whether any one in the vill^^e has taken or 
demanded ought of him eavC^thk money ; and he replies in the negative. 

During this ceremony the giri’w^lfather sits quite apart, as he must 
have nothing whatever to do taking money from boy’s people, 
and in fact often insists upon paying the patta himself. While the pUba 
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is being distiibated, tbe girPs mother makes the boy perform the cere- 
mony of band khuldij which consists in untying one knot of the manda. 
She then puts the tika on his forehead and gives one rupee and two 
(a sweetmeat made into a ball), and the other women also feed 
him. This a called johdri. Then the girPs father pr^ents the dan 
or dower, which includes money, clothes, vessels &c.7„ but no female 
jewels ; and the bnrdt returns to the iandnlwdsa. The boy^s father 
then visits all the women [qotdn) of his own gens Hrho live in the vil- 
lage, and gives each one rupee. The horses and bullocks are then got 
out, and should assemble at the outer gate of the village, though they 
sometimes go to the door of the house for convenience. Her maternal 
uncle takes the girl, and, followed by women singing, places her in the 
ox cart in which she is to travel. She is accompanied by a female 
barber called the larumhi^ and the boy is kept apart. When they are 
just starting the two fathers embrace, and the girl^s father gives the 
^'ther one rupee and his blessing ; but the girFs mother comes up, and 
having dipfied her hand in henna, claps the boy^s father on the 
back so as to leave a bloody mark of a hand {thapa) on his clothes. A 
few pice are scrambled over the heads of the happy pair ; and the pro- 
cession starts for borne, the girl screeming and crying as a most essen- 
tial form. 

When the bardt reaches the boy^s village, the friends are col- 
lected at the boy^s door, which has five red marks of a hand on the 
wall on either side. The boy and girl are stood on the stool which the 
bardt have brought from the other village and the boy^s mother 
measures them both with a seh or string made of the hair of a bullock's 
tail, which is then thrown away. She also performs the ceremony of 
iewal and waves a vessel of water over their heads and drinks a little 
of it. The boy's sister stands in the doorway, and will not admit them 
till the boy pays her one rupee. That night the boy and girl sleep on 
the floor, and above where they sleep are two mud saucers stuck, 
bottom outwards, against the wall, and a lighted lamp before them. 

On the next auspicious day the girl puts on the wrap with the 
still knotted to it ; the boy takes it over his shoulder and leads 
her off, attended by women only and music, to worship the god of 
the homestead, the sacred inhi tree, the small pox goddess, and all 
the village deities and the wheel of tlie potter, who gives them a nest 
of vessels for good luck. They go outside the vijhige and perform 
hema, which consists in the boy and girl taking .each a stick and 
fighting together by striking seven blows or more. Then com' s the 
ceremony of kangna kheJna, Tbe girl unites the kdngha or 7-knotted 
sacred thread which the Brahman tied round the boy's wrist before be 
started, and he undoes hers. The kangnds are then tied to the girl's 
yoke-ring ; and it is flung by the boy's brother's wife into a vessel of 
milk and water with dubh grass in it. The two then dip for it several 
times with their hands, the finder being rewarded with cheers.^ Till 
this ceremony is performed the bey aid girl must sleep on the ground 
and not on bedsteads. Then the boy's elder brother's wife (his 
bhdbi) sits down, opens heV legs, and ta^es the boy between her 

1 Among the Rijptits there are two kanffnds, one with a rupee and the olher wUli 
betelnut tied to it. This ceremony is performed with tbe former kawgnd at tho girl's \'il- 
\age the day after the p/^era, and with the latter as des ribed above. 
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tlngbs. The girl eits similarly between the boy^s thighs^ and takes a 
little boy into her lap. The girl or his mother gives him two laidu% / 
and he says,/ a son for my sister-in-law, and two laiim for me/ Some 
few days after a barber comes from the girl^s village, and takes her 
back to her home. 

So far the bride . nd bridegroom are infants, and of course the ® 
marriage hasndt ibeen consummated ; in fact, a child conceived at this 
stage would be illegitimate. The consummation takes place after the 
return of the girl to her husband^s house, called ehalla or muildwa. 

This takes place when the girl is pul ert ; but must be in either the 
Srd, 6th, 7th, 9th, or 11th year after the weddln.r. The girPs people 
fix the day ; and the boy with some male friends, but without his 
father, goes to fetch her. The girl then for tlie first time wears a 
large nosering, an armlet and a boddice or angi. The girPs 

father gives her some clothes and jewels, and they go off home. 

A« they start the girl must scream and cry bitterly, and bewail some 
near male relation who has lately died, saying, ^ oh ! my father is 
dead,^ or ^ oh I my brother is dead/ After reaching home they live 
together as man and wife. 

The girl stays with her husband a few weeks only ; and mustth'^n 
return to her father's home and stay there some six months or a year. 

She is then brought back for good by her husband, her father presenting 
her with her trousseau (pitdr) of clothes and jewels This she retains ; 
but all clothes given by her father to the boy's father previous to this, 
at marriage or ehaltaf must be divided among the female relations of 
the boy^s father and not retained by him. 

This is the course of affairs when the parties marry in infancy. But Ibid,, § 334. 
among Rdjpfits who always marry Lite, and generally when the marriage 
has from any cause been delayed till puberty, there is no mM&wa, but 
on the third day before the har&t starts the ceremony of patra plierna 
or changing the stools Is performed. The girl changes all her clothes, 
putting on clothes provided by her father, and also a large nosering, 
armlets, and boddice. The boy and girl aie then seated on stools and 
exchange places, each sitting where the other was, and the patka is 
tied up. The girl's father presents both the dower and the trousseau 
at the same time ; and the pair, on reaching home, live as man and 
wife. ^ " 

Among Musalmlins there is no piera ; the nikdh or Musilm^n /Wi., ^336. 
marriage ceremdny bein^ substituted for it, which the qdzi reads in 
presence of witnesses. Envoys (waMls) go into the girl's he use to 
take her consent an 1 come out and announce it ; the b >7 consents 
himself three times, and the ceremony is complete, But among 
converts to Isl^m, at any rate, the other cu-toms and ceremonies 
ere almost exactly the same. Of late years the Musalmans have 
begun to leave off the eeml and drata md they often use no 
though they retain the eem. 

Local and tribal variations are numerous, but quite unimportant. 

There are innumerable minuti(R which I have not detailed, and which 
vary greatly, though quite constant for each tribe or locality. The 
Rfijpfits never use a mot^ nor have the customs of thdpa / and the tent 
is often omitted from the manda In the Kh&dir, 
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§SB6, The wife has to hide her face before all the elder brothers and 
other eldei relations of ber husband ; not so before the^ younger ones, 
elder and younger being, of course, a matter of genealogical degree, and 
not of age. Nor may she ever mention the name of any of the elder ones, 
or even of her husband himself.^ 

When onoe the ceremonial goings and comings iire over— among 
Bijpfits, for instance, where there is no nmildwa^ directly the wading 
is over— she may never return to her father^s house except with his spe- 
cial leave; and if he sends for her, he has to give her a fresh dower. 

The village into which his daughter is married is utterly tabooed 
for the father, and her elder brother, and all near elder relations. 
They may not go to it, even drink water from a well in that village ; 
for it is shameful to take anything from one's daughter or her belong- 
ings. On the other hand, the father is continually givipgrthings to 
his daughter and her husband as long as he lives. Even the more dh- 
tant eluer relations will not eat or drink from the house into which the 
g!rl is married, though they do not taboo the whole village. The boy's 
father can go to the girl's village by leave of her father, but not 
without 

/6id,, § There is a curious custom called neota by which all the branches 

of a family contribute towards the expenses of a marriage in any of its 
component households. If A and B are relations, and A first marries 
his daughter, B will contribute, say, Rs. 10. If B then marries Lis 
daughter, A must contribute more than this, or say Rs. U. At 
further marriages, so long as the neota consists between them, the con- 
tribution will always be Rs. 10, so that B will always oweiRs. 2 ; 
but if either wishes to put an end to the neota, he will contribute, if 
A, only Rs. 8, if B Rs. 12. This clears the account, and, ipso faeto, 
closes the neoiu The neota is always headed by the hhdii or mother's 
brother ; but his contribution is a free'gitt, and does not enter into the 
account, which is confined to the relations of the male line. These 
contribute even when the relationship is very distant indeed. 

§ 338 . lyjjjg Jg occasion 

of the marriage of a daughter or son of the house. But in a somewhat 
similar manner, when the hhdt is to be provided by the mother's father, 
he sends a little gnr to each neotdra, or person between whom and 
himself neota exists ; and they make small contributions, generally 
Re. 1 eiU^b. So, too, when the boy's father gives gift to his relations 
at bis son's betrothal they each return him Re. 1 . - , 

The Rajputs call the custom bel instead of neota, and take it, in 
the case of the hhdt, only from descendants of a common great-grand- 
father. 

/Wrf.> § 839 . As I have said, a man may marry as often as be pleases If h® 
marries again on the death of his wife, he is called dheju. The cere- 
monies are exactly the same for a man's different marriages. ^ But 
under no circumstances can a woman perform the twice in her 
life. Thus, among the R4jp|^, Brahmans and Tagds, who do net 
allow karewa or hardo, a widow cannot under any circumstances 

* In one vill»£;e there k a shrin? to an ancestor who had died childh'ss. It ii 
hy hi4 nlcknitne, and hot by his pTOjjer nanie^ hecan'^e e women of the family do not Uk'* 
to pronounce the latter, 
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remarry. But among other castes a remarriage is allowed under the 
above name. It is, in its essence, the Jewish levirate ; that is to say, 
on the death of a man his younger brother has first claim to the widow, 
then his elder brother, and after them other relations in the same degree ; 
though Harewa cannot be performed while the girl is a minor, and her 
consent is necessary. But it has been extended so that a man may 
marry a widow whom he could not h i ve married as a virgin, the orly res- 
triction being that she is not of his own gens. Thus, a Gnjar may marry 
a or Eof widow of any gens but his own. I need hardly say that 
neither marriage, nor adoption, nor any other ceremony, can change 
the gens of a man or woman ; that being, under all circumstances, the 
gens of the original father. Even women of menial castes can he so 
married ; but the woman is then called heri hui, though it is still a 
real mari'iagei ’At the same time any marriage out of one^s own casfe, 
even if witn a higher one, is thought disgraceful. 

The marriage must not take place within a year of the husbnrurs 
death. It is effected by the man throwing a red wrap over the woman^s 
liead and putting wrislets on her arm in presence of male and 

fcMuale members of the brotherhood. There Is no neota in iarewdy because 
there are no expenses. 

When a Hindu is on the point of death, he is taken off the bed Ibid., \ 340. 
and put with his feet to the east on the ground, on a fresh plastered 
spot strewn with the sacred dubk gra-ss and sesame. Ganges water 
and milk, and a tiny pearl (they can be bought for a few pice), ami 
gold, are put into his mouth. The friends are called in and tae son or 
nearest heir shaves completely in public, dr.iws water with l)ig right 
liand alone, bathes and puts on a clean lion-cloth, turban, and handker- 
chief, and nc other clothes. Meanwhile the widow has br>ken her 
sohd^y and throws it on the coip«e, which the men or wo neii of the 
family, according to its sex, bathe with the water the son has drawn, 
put on it a loin-cloth, and sew it up in a shroud or ghugi). They 
then place it on tlie bier [arti or pinjri) and bear it out head foremost. 

At the door a Brahman meets it with pinds (balls of dough) an 1 water 
which the son places on the bier by the head of the corpse, On the 
road they stop by a tank or some water, and pind>i are again pufc on tlie 
bier. Then all the pind^ are flu!i;r into the water, and tie bier is 
taken up the reverse way with the feet foremost. When they reach 
the burning place (chhalla)^ the corpse is placed on the pyre [elita], 
and the son taking sacred fire, lit by the Brahman, lights the wood iddg 
dena) and fans it/ Thfs is the kiria harm so often mentioned. When 
the bone of the skull is exposed, the son takes one of tlie sticks of 
which the bier was made, drives it through the skull {kapil kirvi) and 
throws it over the corpse beyond the feet. When the corpse is com- 
pletely burnt, all bathe and return together to the house, and then go 
off to their homes. The burning should he on the day of death, if 
possible ; but it should always be before sunset. 

If the burning was performed on the bank of the Jumna, water j 841, 
is thrown on the ashes ; if in the Kuritk^ihetr, the bones are thrown into 
one of the sacred tanks, and all is over. Otherwise, on the third day 
the knuckle-bones and other small fragments of bones (phAl) arc col- 
Jected. If they can be taken to the Ganges at once, well and good 
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if not they are buried in tbe jungrle. Bat they must not be broug^ht 
into the village in any case ; and when once ready to be taken to the 
Ganges^ they must not be put down anywhere^ hut must always be 
hung up till finally thrown by a Brahman into the stream. Their bearer^ 
who must be either a relatioUi or a Brahman^ or Jhfwar, must sleep 
on the ground, and not on a bed, on his way to the Ganges. After 
tbe death a ghora of water with a hole in the bottom, stuffed with Juik 
grass so that water will drip from it, is hung in a pipal tree ; and tbe 
water is filled, and a lamp lighted daily for 11 days. 

Afd., §142. The house is impure till the 18th day after death. On 

the 10th day the M&ha Brahman or Ach&rj comes. The household 
perform dasdki ; that is, they go to the tank, wash tbeir clothes, shave, 
offer 10 pih4s, and give the Aclidrj grain enough for. JO meals. On 
the 11th or day of a bull calf is let loose, Ivith a trident 

(ianUl) branded on his shoulder or quarter, to leCQime *a pest. The 
Aeh&rj is seated qn the dead man^s bedstead, and they make obeisance 
to him and lift kirn up, bedstead and all. He then takes the bedstead 
and all the wearing apparel of the dead man, and goes off on his donkey. 
But he is held to he so utterly impure that in many villages they will 
not allow him to come inside, but take the thinga out to him. On the 
12th day the Gfijrdti Brahman is fed, being given sMa or tbe uncooked 
materials for dinner only, as he will not eat food cooked even by Gaur 
Brahmans. On the 13th day the Gaur Brahmans are fed, a-id then 
the whole brotherhood ; the walls are plastered, the earthen vessels 
changed, all clothes washed, and the house becomes pure. If the man 
died on his bed instead of on tbe ground, the house is impure for 45 
days j and after the 1 1th day special ceremoni. s called /ap have to be 
performed to purify it. Again, if he has died on certain inauspicious 
days of the month, called panchah^ 6 or 7 Brahmans have to perrorm 
Jam in order to ease his spirit. 

/6k2»i§343. The same ceremonies are observed on the death of a woman. 
Children under 8 years of age are buried without ceremony. 

There no particular ceremonies observed at the death of a 
Musalman, who is, of course, buried with his feet to the south. Gosains 
and JogiB are buried sitting up in salt; and used to be so buried alive 
before our rule. Their graves are called iamdds, Bairfigfs are burnt, 
and in the case of an ahhott a iamdd erected over some of the bones. 
Cham&rs are burnt ; while sweepers are buried upside down (mundha). 

Ibid., § 844. The disembodied spirit while on its travels called paret j and 
remains in this state for one year, making 12 monthly stages. For 
the first 1 2 days after death a lamp is kept lit, and a bowl of water 
with a hole in the bottom for it to drip from kept full in a pfpal tree 
for the use of the spirit. At tbe end of each month the son gives hie 
family priest the ' monthly ghara ' which consists of a tidha or un- 
cooked food for two meals, a gkofa of water, a towel, an umbrella, and 
a pair of the wooden thoes (kkardun) used where the impure leather 
is objectionable. At the first anniversary of the death (iarsandi) he 
gives the Brahman a bedstead and bedding, a complete suit of clothes, 
some vessels, and such other parts of a complete outfit as he can afford. 
This is called %a)ja. Ho also gives him a cow with a calf at foot and 
some rupees in water. 
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PictUious ynahip. 

Section 12~Pictitious kinship in the Punjab. 

The ideas un lerlying therformation of the ties of fictitious kinship 
and the effects of those ties, when formed, are not only of importance 
from a practical point of view, as illustrating such practices as adoption, 
rules of succession, and the like, but they are also of considerable interest 
as illustrating the possibilities of castes, or even tribes, having been 
formed by processes of accretion. Among the most primitive races on 
the North-West Frontier of India the ties of fosterage are very strong, 
more stringent even than those of blood kinship ^ ; and thronghout 
India, at least among the non-Muhamma^laas, adoption plays a very 
important rSle in the Taw of inheritance.* The following notes on these 
ideas and customs have been collected in an attempt to ascertain how far 
fictitious kinship is now formed in the Punjab. 

Ganffdrbidh — f raterfifil relationship entailing the consequences 
of natural klnshi]p and thus operating as a bar to marriage between the 
parties, who beciroe Gangd-bhAis each to the other, is established by 
making a pilgrimage to the Ganges together and there drinking the 
waters of the sacred river from each othrr's hand<?.® This relationship 
is also established between two women (or even between a man and a 
woman),* irres}>ective of c«wte, and the parties should drink thrice,^ or 
seven times, while lasting friendship and sisterhood are vowed. In 
GurgAon women who exchange dopattas (shawls) at a sacred place, or 
on a pilgrimapfe, become Gang 4 -bahin, Jamni bahin (if that river is the 
plant of pilgrimage) , or, generally, iirath-haliin. Such women each 
treat the othei^s husband as a /i/a, f.e. as a sister’s husband, and it is 
said that the Custom of making these alliances is more prevalent among 
women than among men, and more binding also. With the extension 
of facilities for making pilgrimages this custom is becoming rarer, but 
when a pilgrimage involved journeying and living together the tie 
was often contracted, and it is still not rare in cases where some service 
or aid was rendered. A Sanskrit adage declares that no wrong should 
be done to a person with whom one has walked seven paces, an idea to 
which the seven steps at a wedding owe their significance. 

The ^ahuL — Among Sikhs the taking of the pahul together 
creates a similar tie, and those bound by it are called gttrhhdis. Here 
again caste is disregarded and the relationship created operates as an 
absolute bar to marriage. 

Adopfion, — Adoption, as a religious rite, is not very common in 
the Punjab, even among Hindus. It is solemnized with few rites, and 
18 usually called god Und^ or * taking in the lap/ An adopted son is 

^ among the so-called Dards ; se« Biddalph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
pp. 62-3. 

3 , among the Nambndri Bffahuiar.B of Ke;aba, on the Malabar coast ^see Catena 

Review, 1901, pp. 131 et seqq.), we find two birds of religions and one of secular adoption. 
All three frrms have remarkable effects on the laws of succession. 

^ It is said that the exchange of pagfisnt Hardwdr merely cements a long and intimate 
friendship without creating any bond of arthicial kinship. 

* U is, however, said that this tie Is tmly contracted between wopiien. It fs apparently 
rare between a man and a woman, but not unknown. In Multan the tie is calkd bhirappi 
and does exist between men and women. In Wide-Awake Stories (Mrs. F. A. Steel and Sir 
C. T mple) Princess Ambergine exchanges veils with the Queen and drinks milk out of 
the same cup with her ' as is the custom when two people say they will be sisters * ; p. 81. 

® This is called in Panj^hf ohuUdn lena [literally 'to take handfuls ^ (of water)], 
w omen thus become dkarm-bahin, if Hindui* 
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termed ^utrela by Hindus.^ But besides the custom of formal adop- 
tion a kind of informal adoption of a man or woman as father or 
mother is not unusual. The adoptive parent is thenceforth treated as 
a natural parent, but apparently no legal results ensue. 

Exchanging gdndiis . — An analogous tie can be created between 
two youths i»y exchanging gdridm^ or wedding wristlets, and eating 
rice and milk together. The youth who is to be married puts on a 
gdnduy and his would-be friend unties it, while a Brahman repeats the 
following matifrd : — 

Transliteration. 

Manghng^ Phagwdn-T^ihnu^ 

Manglcng Qarat-dlv>ijd 
Manglang Pdnr>idkhiy6^ 

Mangld yatno'^ IIart\^ 

, Translation. 

Bhagwrn Yishnu*J 

Garar-dhwi.i >is the embodiment of blies, 

Punri-kakhiya j 

Ilari is the abode of happiness. 

God is the centre of all bliss, happiness emanates from Him, 

This is a benediction [ashir wdd) which a Brahman gives to other 
men. The idea being * May God, the embodiment of all bliss, give 
you happiness.^ 

Another mantra : — 

Feu badhdho t^ali-rdja ddn-vanilroy Makd-lala !! 

Te-nafwdng prif-badhndmi'-rakuhe md^chal md-rhal !! .. 

III the name of Him who killed Bali, the mighty leader of 
t) 0 Bails, I fasten this rakhxi thread round your wrist r.nd protect you, 
may you peivcvere, cleave to !t, and never deviate from it.'^ 

Generally this mantra is recited when a rakhxi (amulet) is tied by 
a Brahman at the Bakhri festival (on the full- moon day in the month 
of Sawan), 

V arious other means are adopted to create or ceineiit enduring 
friendships, hardly amounting to fictitious relationship. Thus the 
mun4^*n ceremony affords an opportunity to swear lasting friendships, 

^ subject of adoption is fully ti eated in tli ’ pr sont writer’^ Compendium of the 
Punjab Customary Law> 

® Qdndn , M., a atiing of cobnuvd curds or of goat's bair. The man or youth who 
uu^as'ens tl e gdnd of a brldegi oom at his woviding is fdao bound to him by .'pocial tics of 
frientiship. 

3 Happiness, fortune, bliss, felicity. 

* The second deity of the sacfed triad, eutrusted with the proservatiou of the world. 

« An epithet of Vishnu. Oarar is represented us the vehiole of Vishnu aad as having 
a white face, an aquiline nose, red wings and a golden body. Dhmj means a banner, flag. 
It gcmrally bears a pictarc of the deity's vehicle. 

0 An epithet of Vishnu. Lit., having eyes lihe a wbi*e lotus flower (pifnr»A;« while 

,fcakhiyd 

’ Lit., honso, rciidenco. 

® An epithet of Vishnu. ' ^ 
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batdsias being distributed among those present, or a child of the same 
at»e being made to catch the boy^s hair as it falls, and thus form a tie of 
kTnship with him. Simultaneous circumcision forms a similar bond. 

Among the Sansis friendship is sworn by one man^s placing a 
gword between himself and his friend. The latter removes it, and the 
tie is complete. 

Pagwaf, - Bat far commoner than the solemn religious bond creat- 
ed by the foregoing fictions is the looser social bond created by the 
exchange ol pa grUi or pagwat, as it is called in Gujr&t. As a rule this 
exchange creates a bond like that of kinship,^ though it is said that 
only among Hindus is its existence a bar to intermarriage, and that 
among Muhammadans this is iibt the case. The pag^i or turban® is 
typical of a man^s honour, so that the exchange means that the honour 
of the one party becomes that.of the other. 

Such ‘ brothers ' are ordinarily termed pag-bhdi or dharam^hhdif 
the latter term: being ordinarily used to denote a brother artificially 
created as opposed to a natural brother. 

Chddar or orhnd-badaL — Women in the same way exchange 
or ofhnds^ and among Muhammadans become dharm^bahin or imdx^bahiift 
to each other. But these customs are more prevalent among Hindus 
than among Muhammadans. 

A custom prevalent among children is noted in AmbAla ; friend- 
ship is made or broken off by placing the finger on the chin and moving 
it backwards and forwards, saying meri teri ydrt hodi^ * There is 
friendship twixt thee and me/ or meti terl gdrt kufy ‘ Our friendship 
is broken/ In Multan children hold their thumbs in their mouths and 
lock their little fingers together, one saying, ^ Is thy friendship like a 
sieve, or a river ? ^ If the other reply, ^ like a river/ the friend- 
ship is cemented. Occasionally instead of a sieve and a river, a brass 
vessel and a grinding-stone are the simile. But the friendship may be 
broken off by taking a Httle dust in the paim and blowing it away, or, 
in Jhang, by breaking a straw. 

These modes of creating fictitious relationship, or the ideas which 
underlie them, appear to be the basis of certain practices which exist 
in various parts of the Punjab. 

These practices on the one hand find analogies in the custom of 
seeking asylum, while on the other they merge in certain forms of 
oaths. 

The pagwat finds a curious application among cattle-lifters and 
other criminals. Finding himself suspjcted, the chief offers to restore 
the stolen property, on condition that the owner exchanges pagris with 
him as a pledge that he will not lodge a complaint. 

An apparent extension of this practice is the custom of fallt pdnd,^ 

^ But in Xmb41a, for instance, it is said that no such tie is created, because pjhgwot^ 
sometimes takes place between persona of different religions (and botweeii them no such tie 
cfmld be created). In Jhang and Multin it creates no such tie. 

the adage, Wair Bar dr Bha^idn, Ki honda pagg in-waiidn f When Bardrsand 

niiattis Sira at enmity, of what avail is it to exchange 

p a small piece of cloth, a patch ; iikr and tigra arc not given in Maya SingVs, 

^anjabi Dictionary, but both are said to have the same moaning a) falli. In the Jhang 
district at a wedding the bridegroom’s friend oasts a piece of cloth over the bride’s head in 
precisely the same way. 


KKKKK 
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talldpdnd, tidri pdnd or tiprd satndf as it is variously called. This 
custom may be thus described. The supplicant oasts a piece of clothing 
over the head of his enemy’s daughter or sister, whether he be the 
person whom he has actually wronged, or a witness against him, or his 
would-be captor. If he cannot get access to the gfrl herself he employs 
a Mirdsan or a Machhi&ni to go to her father’s house and throw the 
cloth over her head in his name, ^t suffices to give the girl a small 
ornament instead of casting a cloth over her. By this means a com- 
plainant or a hostile witness may be compelled to assist a thief or any 
wrong-doer instead of pressing the charge against him ; or a loan may 
be extorted from a money-lender,' 

Among Muhammadans in the Western Punjab the relatives of a 
man in trouble with the police approach the complainant with a Qur-An 
which they place in his hands and thus constrain him to abandon the 
prosecution. In former times, it is said, if a man who h.*id a feud died, 
and his kinsman could not, or would not, continue the feud they took his 
corpse to his enemy and thus compelled him to friendship. This is 
pallo pdnd/^ or ni^ at khair.^ Refusal involves divine displea- 
sure. In the Mianwali district it is .customary for one side to send 
Sayyids, Brahmans, or daughters' as envoys to the rival faction in 
order to induce it to give up its claims. If this request is refused and 
the rival party meets with misf >rtune, it is attributed to its rejection of 
the terms proposed by the Sayj^ids, or the other envoys. In the same 
district it is customary for a thief to send a wiclovv (called kdli to 

beg for mercy from the complainant Such an envoy refuses to sit 
until her request is granted. 

The custom of casting one’s garment over an enerny^s daughter 
is found as far west as Kohat, but in that district another method is also 
in vogue. The thief, or one of his relatives, goes to the complainant’s 
house, places his hands on his chnlha (hearth or oven) and says : 
ta angh-^are ma w'tuiwale da^ ^ I have grasped your oven ’ ; thus claim- 
ing his hospitality. 

Compurgation is also not unknown. Thus in Gujrat if A is 
suspected of stealing B’« cattle, but denies his guilt, the parties nominate 
an arbitrator and agiee 1* abide by his word. This is called sufth /atna, 
or taking an oath, but it is termed ra ^ dena in Jhang, Multan &c. 

' In Gujriit the 8Ui);>liaiit p^rty assembles all tho respectable men of the locality, and 
they go in a body the bouse of him whose favour is sought. This is called mtta ( P sure- 
ly mda) pdnd. In Uera Ghazl Khau fclic deputation is formed iu a very similar way, and 
is called merU (? mcharf a crowd). Both Hindus and Muhammadans have this custom 
but only the latter take a Quran with them. 

•PaZ/o, the border of a shawl j paman, to sjiread out the end of one’s shawl, to 
invoke a blessing ; so called because Hindus spread out the end of their shawls on tbe 
ground before them when invoking a blessing. 

®If the complainant violate Ids solemn prinnisc on the Quran to take no- action he i® 
said to be nigat khatr khafaj and is cut olT from all social intercourse with his fellows, 
being only received again into fellowship after ho has given them proseut/s and feasted the 
whole brotherhood. The surrender of the corpse reminds one of the attachment of the 
dead for debt. See The Grateful Dead. 

* Among some of the low castes daughters act as priests, vied Brahmans. 

#<n*, lit. ^ bln ck-head ^ apparently, A widow would seem to be sent because 
she is the moat deserving or pitiable of all sappltants. 
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Nan 70 af$.-^-YeiTy similar in idea is the Pajhin custom of nanwati^ 
or nahaura. If a man seeks mercy, or the protection of a powerful 
patron, he or his relative gojes to his house with a posse of leading men 
of the village and there kills a goat or a sheep by way of peace-offering. 

Sayyid Ahmad Dehlari furnishes some ourioiis information on the 
cngtoins pmong women in Delhi, He informs me tliattlie princesses of 
the old Mughal dynasty, when resident in the palace, used to effect a tie 
of sisterhood, called zandkhi. Zandhk ^ is the breast-bone of a fowl or 
pigeon, and two ladies used to break it, as we break a wishing bone. 
They then became zatfdkM, each to the other, and the tie thus created 
was a very strong one. The cpstom is said fo have been brought with 
them from Turkestan. Similar ties were formed by women of the 
palace who were known as diljdny ^ hearths life,’' ian^t-man^^ dilmila^ 
duskman (lit, ^ enemy ^), cHha^dna^ &c-, but these ties were 

less binding. Dilmila may be taken to mean ^ confidante.^ DUgdna 
is applied \o two ladies of equal age whose friendship is strengthened 
hy eating phillipine almonds, ^ as if they were sisters, born* of one 
mother.^ Chh i^ldn i would appear to be derived from c/iAe, 6, and to 
mean one who is six times dearer than a sister. J^tishman is used, 
curiously enough, to imply that the enemy of either is also the enemy 
of the other. ^ 

Among the women of Delhi generally, the terms applied to such 
ndoptive sisters are aHheli (companion),^ bahneli,^ and sakkl,^ or 
sakhelt, but the latter term is seldom used except in poetry. Another 
term for adopted sister is or ^adopted by word of mouth.*' 

Other ferjns remind one of the pa^fi-badal or topubadal brotherhoods 
formed among men and include the challa^badal-bahin^ or sister by 
exchange of rings, and d^ patfa^badal-ba^tifi^ or sister by exchange of 
scarves. The latter tie is formc'd ceremoniously, each ‘ sister ^ sending 
the other an embi’oidered scarf {cloputta) in a tray and patting on the 
one received from her, after which a number of invited guests are 
feasted. Religious sisterhood is formed by following the same faith 
and becoming chini-hahin ; by affecting the same spiritual teacher {pir) 
and becoming pir-bahin ; or by drinking the water from the Jumna or 
Ganges from each otlmr^s hands while bathing in one of those rivers, 
and thus becoming Jamna or Ganga-/<3fA?«. The latter is the stronger 
tie. Poster sisters are styled dudh-sharik^bahin^’^ 

^ Zandkkt Pers., means ‘ chin ' ; Platfs’ Hindustani Dictionary^ p. 618, but it 
does not jfive gandlch. 

* tfan-<**»on, Mife pf mine,* or possibly 'life of my heart.* 1 can trace noue of 
these Palace terms in Platts. 

® These palace terms have been somewhat disregarded, or have at least lost much of 
their original force, in rekhti, the doggerel verses written in women's language and 
expressing their sentiments (Platts, p 611). Chhagdna, however, occurs in the verse; 
Mui ne gau 8*asHq ho tinke chunwde, Qurhdn hf tti chhagdna woh kahmd f Laitd in the 
Taskira-i^Oultsfdn^uSakhun of Mirza Fakhr-ud«Muhk. With the exception of dugdna and 
chhagdna they are also said to occur in three books, the Chata^hhanohi, Sugha^suhsih ftud 
Ba%-yakhir, written by a gentleman who had been brought up in the Delhi Palace, and 
describing the colloquial language used therein. 

* Platts, pp. 707 8. 

® An adopted visitor, or female friend: Platts, p 194. 

® A female friend etc., see Platts, p. 666. 

’ In Northern India, from Agra as far south as Bib^r, the term guiyan is much in use 
among women and in poetry. In Mdrwdr and Upper India the corresponding term is 
saini, which Platts (p. 648) gives as a synonym of saheli. See p, 928 for guieSn, * a 
Vartnor,* or 'female companion.* 
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CHAPTER III. 

eASTE AND SEGTARIAL MARKS IN THE PANJAB. 

SECnOM L— CASTE HAJtKS. 

Caste marks, like seotarial marks, probably bad a religioas origin, 
but they should nevertheless be carefully distinguished from the latter. 
They are in themselves only a part of the symbolism of caste, and find 
counterparts in various other outward signs and observaftces, which dis- 
tinguish one caste from another. 


According to the commonly-accepted theoretical division of Hindu 
society^ the outward and visible signs of the castes were as fdllows 



Brahmana. 

Kshatriya. 

Vaisya. 

Clothing in skins 

... black deer. 

red deer. 

goaL 

Sacred thread 

... cotton. 

hemp. 

wool 

Staffs 

« • . dh dk • 

bar. 

Jdl. 

The BrahmAch^rvas of each of the above castes 

are said to have 

been distinguished by more elaborate differences in the matters of cloth- 

ing and staff. Thus 





Brahmana. 

Kshatriya, 

Vaisya. 

Under garment 

... hemp. 

silk. 

sbeep-skin. 

Upper garment 

. . . black-buck. 

Tur^) 

goat. 

of skin. 


a deer. 


Staff 

dhak,^ 

btlva.^ 


Height of staff® 

to the head. 

to the fore- 

to the nostrils. 



head. 


Girdle 


murda,’^ 

hemp. 


There was a difference also, according to caste, in the forms of the 
words used by the BrahmichSryas in asking alms ® : — 

Prabmana. Esbatriya. Vaisya. 

Bhavti bhihhj/am, bhihhyam hhavtu bhikhyam dehu 

Belli. dchi, bhavti. 

In connection with the above distributions of clothing and accout- 
rements, each of the four chief castes wore, on the forehead between 
the eyebrows, a distinctive caste mark of coloured sandal-wood paste® 

1 J. 6. of the wood of the butea frond osa, ficus Indica and acacia Arahica, respec- 
tively. 

* Called the chhichhfd* ^ 

^Aegle marmslosj or wood-apple^ 

*T'ieu$ glomtrata. 

^ Accoi^ng to Mann, sloka 45. The varieties of the Brahm^ch^iya staff above g^ven 
are arranged according to the Ofikynsutra, Mann, sloka 45, gives a wider range of 
choice ; e. g, Brahmana, dhdh or hilva ; Kshatriya, bar or khairsdl {acacia catseku) / 
VsdajaJdl OT gnlar. 

® A vetch. 

’A creeper. 

s Bee F^raskara, 6d, Kasiji Med. Hell, nnder the authority of the 

Mah4r4j4 of Hathwfi, Si, 1952 : Khandd II, pp. 800 ff.: suiras 16 to 28. Mann, Dhagd 
2, 41, 46, 46 etc. 

p BT^hmanae also used ashes, for this purpose. 
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Caste Marks : Manu, Grihyas&tra, etc. 

a 3 4 


Caste Marks: Meru Tantra. 

J*’*l 

6a 


Vaishnava Sectarial Marks. 

^ I $^s( ( I $^$-{ ( \ «"$■( f 

10 n xa i3» *3* *4 i5 


fSL Sectarial Marks. 

ShAktaks. 


Jains. 

1 \ \ j 

( 3*9! 

t s' «) i 


17 i7« 

18 

>9 

20 


Marks of Hindu Reii^ous Orders. 

1 1 s"s} J A} 

23 . ' »4 

Jaouuy, 1917 ,— No. 5786 '! 6^ 
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(vide Plate, figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4). The colour, as well as the form, of the 
caste-mark was distinctive for each caste, as under : — 

Brahmana. Kthatriya. Vaiaya. Sddra. 

White. red. pale yellow. black. 

According^ to a sloka in the Padma Purdn, the colours abovemen ** 
tioned correspond with the complexion of each caste^ which was assumed 
to convey its general mental qualities : — 

BrahmaBa. Kshatriya. Vaiuya. Sudra, 

Venerable. merciless. ,, merciful. vaini 

The Meru Tantra, however, prescribes quite a different set ol 
marks {vide Plate, figs. 6, 6 and 6a, 7 and 8) 

Bralimana. Kshatriya. Vaisya. Sddra. 

Vardhapnndfa. tripundra7 ^ ardhachandrakd. ehaukd. 

Other authorities again permit Brahmanas to wear the tripundra 
in its straight form, though Shdktakas might wear both, while the 
vafdhapundra is prescribed for Kshatriyas. 

The materials for the vardhapundva wear also varied to saffron, 
clay, turmeric and earth from sacred places. In modern practice the 
colour is rarely pure white. 

Historically the discrepancies to be observed in the authorities 
more than probably represent local feeling at various epochs and show 
that at no time was there any hard and fast general rule. Nowadays, 
in practice, the distinctions noted in the books do not exist, and customs 
that are not to be found in them are observed. B, y., the sacred thread 
is usually of cotton, and caste distinction is shown by the knots used ; 
the castes assumed to represent the old Brahmana and Kshatriya divi- 
sions employing the brahm-gantky and those representing the old 
Vaisyas, the vMn^ganth* 

SECTION 11.-SEGTARIAL MARKS. 

1. Vaishnava. 

Sectarial marks as now used are probably of comparatively modern 
form. That of the Vaishnavas is the urdhpund^ representing the 
btBhnpad or footprint of Vishnu : (Plate, fig. 9), 

It is also described as consisting of two upright lines with a point 
between^hem (see Plate, fig. 6), and as a simple vertical line. This last 
statement is, however, expressly contradicted by another account, winch 
says tl^ Vaishnavas are forbidden to use the single vertical line, and 
proceeds to prescribe marks for each of the great Vaishnava sects and 
their offshoots as understood in the Punjab. 

This account leads us into an extremely instructive pregf ntaiion of 
sect development among Vaishnavas in the Noi'thern parts of India, 
These sects are given as follows, employing the terms for them used 
by the modern PunjiMs ; — 

^ In two fonoB ; thiee straight lines or three lines curved upwards. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUPEKSTITIONS AND CEREMONIES RELATING TO 
DWELLINGS IN THE PAN JAB. 

SECTION 1.--THE ASPECT OF THE HOUSE. 

1. The sonth. 

A southern aspect is unlucky. 

In Jullundur (Jalandhar) it means that it will generally remain 
empty. In Lahore a house facing south, or a site on which a house 
facing south* can only be builfc^ has a markedly lower selling value 
than one with any other aspect. Builders make every effort to avoid 
a southern aspect. In Gurgaon a house should, if possible, face 
towards the Ganges, never south. In Dera Ghfizi Khan this aspects is 
specially unlucky. 

2. The asfrologioal aspect. 

In Trans-Giri Sirmur the nam of the village settles ihe aspect 
in the first instance. If it is Kumbh, Tula or Brichhak, theTiouse must 
face west : if in Brikh, Kuny^, or Makar, south : if in Mfn, Kirkh or 
Mithan, north. 

The house must never face east. But north and scuth are also 
unlucky,^ as the north aspect brings poverty and the south admits 
demons. Therefore when a house, according to the ndm rds rule ought 
to face north, south or east, it is made to face north-east or north-west, 
south-east or south-west. 

8. Other aspects. 

In Amritsar a house binlt in front of a tree, 6r facing a tank or 
river> is unlucky.^ 

SECTION II -TIMES FOR BUILDING. 

1. The auspleious moment. 

In Sirmur a handful of earth from the site selected is taken to a 
Brahman, who predicts the auspicious moment for laying the founda- 
tions, by declaring that a leopard, cow, fox or other animal '.'r drum 
will be heard at the appointed time. The prophecy usually c^nes cff, 
because it is made with due regard to local circumstances at tW time, 
but if it fails, the time is postponed and another day fixed. 

/ ^ The Hindi alphabet is divided among the tweke zodiacal signs, each of which affects 
the letters allotted to it. The 91 dm rds is the sign to which the initial letter of the name 
of the village (as also of a person) belongs. 

> Also among Muhammadans in Dera Ghasl Kh^n. 

» In this District, if a p^pal tree grows within the house piecincts, it is unlucky. But 
in Lahore symmetry and even safety are sacrificed in order to preserve a pipal tree growing 
on the site A a bouse, or within its precincts, unless the tree can be easily transplanted. 
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2 . Months for boildlng. 

Bais^kh, BMdoii, M%h aad Phfi.gaa are laoky^ unless the buildor^s 
ndm rds is in Saturn, Mars, Ketu or R&hu. 

In Kdngrd, the only lucky months are those between M4gh and 

Har. 

In Dera Q’hdzi Kh4n, the lucky months are Savvan, Kdtik, Poh, 
Phagun and BaisAkh. 

% 

Phdgun and Baisikh are the lucky months. (Siwran pro\rideB sons : 
Katik brings gold and silver : Poh finds worship acceptable to God.) 
The unlucky months a»*e Har, Bhadon, Asauj, Maghar, Magh, Chet 
and J6th. Har breeds mice : Bhddon makes the owner ill : Asauj pro- 
duces family quarrels : Maghar produces debt : Magh creates danger 
of fire: Chet brings ill-luck, and Jeth loss of the money spent in 
building. 

SECTION iII.-F0UNDAT10N CEREMONIES, 

1. Sirmor. 

Ill Traiis-Giri Sirmur a betel-nut, for fertility, and a pirindd^ for 
longevity, are always, and a hair from a tiger^s or a leopard^s moustache 
for courage is often placed beneath the foundation stone. 

Elsewhere in Sirmur four jars containing articles, brought from 
llardwar or other sacred place, are set at the four corners oi the house, 
and on these are laid the foundation stones. 

2. Kangra. 

In Kangra tahsil the foundations are laid at an auspicious moment, 
when a stone chakki (grindstone), called va^td, is placed in them and 
worshipped, a goat being sacriticed and kardh parshdd offered to it. 

8. Ambala. 

In Ambala, the foundation is laid at the time fixed by a Brahman, 
and oil is poured on the spot, gav being distributed to those present. 

4. Amritsar, 

In Amritsar, the foundation rites are called ahtld aUhdjpan^ ^setting 
up of the stoiie.^ 

A pit .is du^ at an auspicious moment, and mangoes, betel leaves 
with ^/iron peg driven through them into the earth, curds, hart (a mess 
of pulft^, and ywf are placed in it as offerings. White rape-seed and 
asafoewda are then sprinkled over the pit. Next a new 3 ar, covered 
with a spotted red and yellow cloth and containing a cocoanut, seven 
kinds of gr.iin, a gold or silver coin and a paper, recording the year, 
day and hour of laying the foundation, is placed in it. Lastly, oil is 
sprinkled over the jar, the gods and serpents are worshipped, and the pit 
is closed with five or seven flat bricks, 

silk cord for tying a woman’s hair. Usually it donutes a wil'o’s good foiinno, but 
here bxig life to the men of the family. 
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The object of the various articles used in this ceremony is as 
follows : — Mangoes for fertility : betel leaves for a gentle temper : the 
iron peg for stren^ch to the foundations ; the cocoanut for riches in fruit 
grain and money. The curds and ffur are offerings to the gods^ and the 
rape seed and asafoetida ward off evil spirits. 

SECTION IV*— THE ARCHITRAVE. 

1. Ambala. 

When the door frame is set up, a gandd of wool, with a small bag 
of madder tied to it, is fastened to the lintel, to avert calamity and for 
the prosperity of the inhabitants. 

2. Amritsar. 

The door frame is set up at an auspicious moment, and a mauU 
thread, with a bag containing rice, rape-seed, a bit of red silk cloth, a 
haufi^ a ring of iron and of glass, is tied to it to the northward, ffar 
is distribute and the gods worshipped. Jive or seven impressions of 
the hand in red are then made on the frame, to signify the completion 
of the rites. 

The door frame is guarded until the walls reach the top of it, lest 
a woman should bewitch the frame and cause death or injury to the 
owner. 

The ‘ Five Gods ' are often carved on the lintel for the protection 
of the inmates. 

3. Gurgaon. 

A hdngni of red thread, an iron ring, a betel nut and mustard seed 
are all tied to the lintel to keep off the evil spirits. 

SECTION V.-GOMPLETION CEREMONIES. 

1. Sirmur. 

As the house approaches completion a pirindd, a betel nut, and an 
iron ring, called the three shdkhs^ are tied to a beam and to the lintel of 
the door. The iron ring is a protection against evil spirits. 

2. Kangra. 

The completion rite is called pqtaiihtdy when Brahmans and the 
kinsmen are feasted and a goat is sacrified. An of Ganesh 

carved in stone, called wdsld ot jag fupy is also set up kn a ^iche in the 
hall. 

3. Ambala. 

When the building is finished a black kaaqid (pot) is hung inside 
it and a black hand is painted on the wall to avert the evil eye. 

4. Amritsar. 

A house should not be roofed during the parjd in any month, but 
at a fixed auspicious time. The roof should have an odd number of 
beams. 
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A staircase should always be to the left of the entrance and oon* 
tain an odd number of steps. 

SECTION VI.-OCCnPATION CB8EM0NIES. 
i. AmbaJa. 

Before occupation a Brahman is asked to fix the mahurat, or lucky 
time for entpance. Seven or eleven days previously a pandit performs a 
/fatvan inside the house. On the day fixed for the occupation pan^iU 
also recite mantrad to avert evil spirits and the owner feeds Brahmans 
a^d gives alms. ^ , 

2. Amritsar. 

A Brahman fixes a lucky day for the occupation when the ceremony 
of eliath is performed. A^a preliminary, green leaves from seven trees 
are tied to a maull on the outer door. The gods are worshipped, 
lawan is performed and figures of five or seven gods are drawn on the 
ground, together with that of Wdsta, the house god.^ 

After first throwing a little oiUon the threshold, the master arid 
liis family enter at an auspicious moment, carrying a new jar full of 
water, flowers, gufy yellow thread, fruit, nuts, etc., while the house wife 
carries a jug of curds. The mastef wears new clothes and a turban. 
Both man and wife, together with a quiet milch cow, are led by a girl, 
wearing a red cloth on her head and a nose-ring. Sometimes a sacred 
hook is carried in also. A Brahman recites mantras, and then all the 
articles brought in are placed north and south of a hedij in which are 
htuck flags of ten various colours. These are afterwards removed and 
affixed to the outer wall of the house on either side of the door. Brah^ 
mans and kinsmen are fed and the ceremonies are ended 


8. Gujr&t. 

The chathy^ or occupation ceremony, simply consists here of the 
worship of a figure of Ganesh painted in red or smoared with flour on 
the house-wall by the owner. 

4. Ourgaon. 

Before occupation haioan is performed, the kath:i of dat NArain is 
recited and food given to the Brahmans. 

5. Ludhiana. 

Before occupying a new house the ceremony of gvika pratishta is 
performed. 

Befo^ji*6eecupying a house that has not been lived in for some 
time, the\frMnony of bhdstd pUgd is performed. 

SECTION Vli.- THE FORM OF THE HOUSE. 

1. General. 

It is unlucky to build a house broader in front tha"i at the back. 
Such a bouse is called sher^dahan, lion -mouthed, or hdgli^makan^ tiger^ 
mouthed. 


above section I1I> 2 : and section V^ 2. 
*See preceding paragfapb. 
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A bouse^ to be lucky, should be ffau^mukkd, cow-mouthed, or broad- 
er behind than in front. 

Houses, also, to be lucky, should have an equal number of sides, 
preferably four, six or twelve sides, 

2« Amritsar. # 

In Amritsar, a house that is kuihdh-dahan^ open-mouthed, or wider 
in front than behind, will make the tenant spend more than his in- 
come. 

A house with its front higher than its back is unlucky. 

SECTION Vill.— THE ROOF. 

1. Oettlngs. 

The beams of the upper storey^ must not cross the rafter of the 
lower storey, but lie parallel with them. If they do cross it is a bad 
omen, and the condition is called^^w^. This does not apply to the 
ceilings of different rooms on the same floor. 

2. Rafters. 

Rafters are counted in sets of three, the first of each set being 
called respectively bhasturdj (lord of the dwelling), Ind (for Indar, 
the rain-god), Ydm (for Ydma, the god of death), or simply rdj. En- 
deavour is always made to so arrange the rafters that the last may be 
counted as as that brings luck. If the counting ends in Ind, the 
roof will leak, which is tolerated : but on no account must the last 
rafter be counted as YSm, as that would bring death or adversity. 

8. Thatch. 

Some Gujars of the Palwal tahsil of QurgAon affect thatched 
roofs, as any other kind will bring down on them the wrath of their 
Fir, or patron saint. 

SECTION IX.- STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS. 

Between the month.s of Har and KAtik the gods are asleep and 
no structural alteration should then be made. 

SECTION X.-CEREMON1AL DECORATIf NS. 

1. General. 

On numerous specified occasions, the house is decorated or marked 
with figures and designs, everyone of which has, or originally had, a 
meaning of its own. They are always drawn by the women, never by 
men. 

^ Upper storeys are sometimes tabu'd; e, g, the Najar Jdts of the Samrala tahsD of 
Lndhiina think an upper storey brings bad luck. 

* Thus witli four rafters, the last counts as Ind : with seven rafters^ the last would 
eonnt as Y4in with ten rafters the last would count as tdjt the lucky number. 
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BuUding eermonies. 

2. ngfam uied on rdigloTu festl?als in Gurgaon. 

(a) Solono^ 

On the Solono day a figure, called soni (Plate I, fig. 2 ), is drawn 
in red on the house-wall It is said to represent the asterism Sr^vana, 
and is worshipped by placing sweetmeats before if, which are afterwards 
given to Brahmans, 

(6) Nitg PanehamC 

On the Ndg Panohami, 5th of lunar Bhidon, the figure shown on 
Plate 1, fig. 1, is drawn in b^ack on the house-wall It represents the 
snake-god in his dwelling and is believed to prevent the house from 
being infested with snakes. 

(e) KdHk and Dtwdli. 

In Gurgdon, BdniAs and Brahmans draw the figure on Plate II, 
on the house-wall. It mast be begun on the 4th and finished on the 8th 
of lunar K&tik. 

The first part [a) is called sidn and represents Rfidhiki (BddhA) 
spouse of Krishna. This is worshipped on the 8th of lunar Kdtik by 
placing sweetmeats before it. 

The second p.irt (4) represents the goddess Araanashyt^ and is 
worshipped at noon on the Df wall by placing before it rice and milk, 
which are afterwards given to Brahmans. 

The third part {c) represents Lakshmi as the goddess of wealth, 
and is worshipped at midnight on the Diw&li by placing money before 
it. An all-night vigil is kept on this occasion. 

(d) Deo-uthdn. 

On the Deo-uth^n day in K4tik when the gods awake from their 
sleep the figure in Plate III is drawn in the courtvard of the house 
and worshipped by placing before it fruit and vegetables in season. The 
women of the household call in a Brahmam, and with her they sing song^ 
and beat the mat with which the figures are covered, and then, it is be- 
lieved, the gods are awakened from their sleep. The male representation 
to the right is of Nirdyan, 

(e) Ndrdyan, 

On Nirdyan^s day white dots are ina^e on the tops of the figures, 
in parallel rows on the house-wall ; and figures of birds and animals, 
all in white dot^are also drawn. 

(8)^ Figures of deotos. 

. In SirmSr a house is at once abandoned if the sign or Image of a 
deota is painted on it, in the belief that it was thereby become sacred, 

(4) Weddings. 

Chariots, peafowl and many other objects are drawn on the house- 
walls at a wedding. In Gurgaon, in audition, a picture of the god 
lUnn&ik or BindAik,^ covered over with an earthen jar fastened to the 

' Sanskr. Vinnayakd or Vizmiyik^ (P). 
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wall, is drawn several days before tbe wedding of a male member of the 
family, and is worshipped daily to avert calamity. 

(5) The Dehra. 

In K&ngia; every house should possess a 4,elir&y upon which a ball 
of clay, made by an elderly woman of the family, is placed on the birth 
of a child. This ball is called Bhain ox A tarn Devi. 

At the wedding of a boy or girl the enclosure of the dehrd is 
plastered over with cowdung and the figure of the dehrd drawn anew 
with ground rice in red and yellow. See Plate I, fig. 1. 

The enclosure in which the dfhri is drawn is decorated with 
pictures of Ganesh, Devi, Shib and Parbati adorned with flowers, ind 
so are both sides of the door. In the courtyard of the house a chariot is 
drawn with whent flour on a portion of the yard plastered with cowdung. 


SECTION ll.-GERBMOMIAL MARKS AND SIGNS. 

1. Swastika. 

(a) Form, 

The usual form of the sAtid or satia is K but in Dera Ghdzi Khin 
District a curious arm is added. See Plate I, fig. 1. 

(b) Meaning, 

The satid is divided into f(|Ur main lines which represents the 
gods of the Pour Quarters : — Kuber, north ; Y4m x&j, south ; Imlar, 
oast ; Varun, west. The four additions represent the gods of the 
‘ half quarters ' ; — Isar, north-east ; Agiii, south-east ; Vayu, north- 
west ; Nainit, south-west. In the centre sits Ganpati, lord of divine 
hosts. 


(c) Ueea, 

To bring luck ; it is drawn on the doors of and inside houses and 
shops in Gurgaon. 

To avert the evil eye ; it is drawn in black on newly-built houses. 

To avert evil spirits ; after the Holi or festival o£? th»J iarve st god, by 
matrons in red or yellow on either side of the house door and after the 
birth of a boy, by a girl of the family or by a Brahmam On thb seventh 
day after the birth with seven twigs inserted in it. 

2. Bandarwal. 

(a) Form, 

A bandarwdl is properly a string of sir as or mango leaves tied 
across the door as a sign of rejoicing. 






SUPERSTITIOUS DECORATION OF BUILDINGS 
Plate III. 
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(b) Variants* 

In Ludhidna it is termed katnkntwdl. 

In Sirmfir a bcindarwdl of red flowers is tied all around the houses 
on the first of Bais&kh to invoke the blessing of Sri Gul. 

In Sirmur, in Bh&doii a branch of tejhol is kept at the door to avert 
evil spirits and ddg%. 

A common variant is a row of (probably seven) cyphers under a 

line. 

In Kangfa, at a wedding or birthday, seven cyphers are drawn on 
the house-wall in saffron, and ghi is poured on them seven times. This 
mark is termed hisd^rl hardy and is a symbol of Lakshini as goddess of 
wealth. 

In Firozpur/ the Bhabras carve in wood over their doors during 
a wedding the following figure : 


8. Thapa. 

(a) Meaning* 

A thdpd is an impre^iori’’ot a ^hand, and popularly represents the 
hand of an ancestor rafeeddn bTessing on those who do them homage. In 
the SMsfrdSf thdpdn represent the hands of Asvi, god of wealth, and 
Pushd, god of intelligence * 

(6) Vse. 

A thdpd is always a sign of rejoicing. 

(c) Gurgdon. 

In Gurgaon, five or seven fhdpdi in red beside the house door denote 
the birth of a boy or a wedding in the family : a single thdpd in yellow, 
with another drawn in g^n, denotes that a vigil [ jngrdtd) is being kept 
in honour of the house goddess. 

{d) Ludhiana, 

T/idpds stamped with turmeric, roll or ghi denote rejoicing. At 
weddings they are placed on both the bride's and bridegroom's bouse. 
In the former they are worshipped by the newly-married couple immedi- 
ately after the pherd, and in the former after the bride enters it. 

SECTION XII. -SHOPS AND OUT-HOUSES. 

I 1. Shops. 

In Gujrdt the that a is a large, raised, circular mark on shop walls. 
It begins by being a circle, nine inches in diameter, to the right^ of the 
door. Every (Sunday it is rubbed over with wot cowdung, and incense 
{dhdp) is burnt before it. In time the layers of cowduog form a con- 
siderable incrustation on the wall. {Tkardt. literally means a platform).* 
^Vide Punjab Notes and Qusriss, 1886, § 771. 
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2* Ont-bouM 

The kofhdj if meant for treasure, is invariably ornamented, and if 
built into the wall of the dwelling house, the style of decoration suggests 
that the aid of some protecting power is invoked. The outer edge is 
enclosed with a square beading of notches in three longitudinal and five 
transverse lines alternately, making a continuous chain. The corners are 
furnished with a pentagonal lozenge with a dot in the centre, an adapta- 
tion of the circle with a dot. This chain of three and five /////^ /////-E is 
continued all round the kafka, hut occasionally in the upper centre, for five 
consecutive times, the five transverse notches are left out, and the three 
longitudinal ones are made into figures of three tongues turned about 
alternately, by inclining two notches to an angle and making the third 
spring out of it, thus, Beneath the beading at the 

four corners is added a swdsii^a without the usual regular additions, but 

with four dots^ suggestive of the modern Vaishnava innovations of 

the four elements. The door is surrounded by a double beading of a 
square, topped by a fafger one with trefoils in the corners, and two ser- 
pents with their heads back to'^back in the centre. Their eyes are dots, 
but the symbol being incomplete ^houtt^C^paystic three, a dot is placed 
between the two heads so as to forna the/npex'Of a triangle. 'J'he trefoils 
are double, the lower being the larger of 4he two -^howing a dot on each 
leaflet, while the upper one has only two^ dots, one in the centre and one 
in the stalk. 

If the koihd be for storing grain, it has a hole in the bottom for 
taking the grain out of it,^ and this is ornamented with the sun 
symbol,^ a circle with curved radii or spokes. 


SECTION 18.-MUHAMMADAN USAGES, 

All the foregoing ob'crvances are, as a rule, confined to Hindus, and 
then chiefly to the higher castes. The Muhammadan observances arc 
much more simple. 

1. Gujrat. 

In occupying a new house, friends and kinsmen are feasted and 
some alms distributed. 

2. Dera GbaaS Kban. , 

On laying the foundation, ywr is distributed as alms. On complex 
tion alms are distributed and a sacrifice {ratwdl) of a living animal is 
made to aveH evil. The formal entry is made at an auspicious time 
fixed by the ulama, the owner carrying a Qurdn^ with some salt and a 
jar of water as emblems of fertility, 

^ P«ii;a( :^oUi ani Series II, $ 76. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DANCING. 

In B^dwalpur there are several kinds of dances : — 
f 1. Jhumar khda or sddd. 

L 2. „ dakidnwdl or chJiej. 

Of these the former is in general use among Muhammadans, and the 
latter ai^ong Hindus (KirArs), especially among the Pushkarn Brahmans, 

'fWiddd jhumar h farther sub-divided into 3 varieties, called sidhif 
Balockhi and ireiari. 

In the %idhi the performers stand erect y moving in a circle both feet 
and hands moving in time to a drum,* the hands not being raised above 
the breast. In the Balochki the movements are the same, but the hands 
are raised above the head. Tretari simply means ^ accompanied* by 
three claps of the hands * to each beat of the drum. 

The jhumar is performed to the accompaniment of songs both 
secular {e.g. in praise of the Nawdh) and religiorfe. 

It is also performed by Muhammacdans, when they visit a shrine 
%azr Gc man mti %\x(A\^& dia-gl(dta (or flour and a he-goat). 
That is to say it has sometimes a religious character. 

The cddd jhumar is also called zaldwiu if, performed by women, 
and marddwiu if danced by men. The zaldioin is danced by village 
women, or by Mirdsans, in a spot which is somewhat secluded, and men 
may take part in it, if nearly related to the women who dance it. There 
is no difference in the manner in which zaldwin and mi? damn are per- 
formed. 

The ehhe^ of the Hindus is also of three kinds : — (i) sidhiy (ii) 
phirwi and (iii) lithdwUt, In the siilhi the dancers also circle round a 
drum, keeping time with their feet and turning now to the right, now to 
the left. Sticks (daka) are carried. ^I he Pushkarn also perform this 
dance individually. The following are the songs : — 

Suhh sadiq sahaUan manen, 

Panwett putran kon gane gehne, 

^ Jhumar, on the Indus, ^ ^ ^ 

JAumtV, on the Chenab > * 

A circular dance of the Jdfcs at weddings aud other ocoasions. There are three 
kinds 

1, Lammmochar or southern. 

2. Trai iati or ' with three claps of the hands.* 

8. TifJehi, or quick-time. 

dancer. {UuUani Glonarg, p. 87.) 

In iSbohpur : ~ 

]circul*r dance of men 

Mhrts, s. f. ) 

s. m. ... „ „ women. 

Bagha, s. m. (wiar or oa.gra) a circnlar dance, beating with feet, aud raising arms alter- 
nately, Bramma} aud Dictionary of Western Punjabi, 

» HIBO, S.'P.— A circular dance danced by Ja^ at weddings and wherever they happen 
to collect in largo numbers. They form a ring and dance round ; their arms stretched oat 
on a level with the head, are moved round wit h a wavy motion. The other circular dance 
in rogue is ‘ jhumir,* which differs from HI BO only in that the dancers keep the bands low 
and clap them together as they move. 

* l%e rhythm is tan na ea, tan na na tany tan, tan. 
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Dancing, 




Or the following dohra ; — 

Mithi Bdm ndm di bolt, 

Jikd fdn toian te ghoU, 

Jehre Bdm ndm dhiijdwan, 

Wai Kmth wick wdaa patoan. 

Mithi Bdm ndm, etc. 

^ nume is sweet ; let one devote his life to him who contem* 

plates God, because thus he will be rewarded with heaven/ 

The sidhi then is distinctly a religions dance. 

(ii) The pUrwi or ehinan jhumar is performed thus : — 

B. C. 


Dl. A. 



The dancers, who may number 100, carry sticks and dance 

in a circle, and from tiuie to tirno dancers change places. Thus A goes 
to Al, and, still keeping tine with hands, feet, aiuj st’ck to the music, 
fence with C. and E. Similarly D. move to 1)1. and fence with B and G 
and so on. 

(ill) The bithdwin is performed sitting, tlie players swaying their 
bodies, otherwise it !s Hk.) the sidhi. 

The two latter dances are not much in vogue. 

Kirars who are expert in the chhej are in great request for tlie ehan* 
drdUy i,e. the Wednesday, Sunday or Friday, px'eceding the day fixed for 
a wedding. 

There is also a dance called dhamal, performed by Jats in the Min- 
chinfibad ildqa. They dance round a drum singing : — 

" Allah Muhammad Chdr-Y4r, Hdji Qutb Farid ’ ; [i e , God, Mu- 
hammad, his four Caliphs, and Qutb Farid.) 

While uttering the word ‘ Farid ^ the Jats dance enthusiastically, 
^lere the dance has distinctly a religious character. 

* There are one or two points to notice about dancing:. In the first 
place it is, as a popular pastime, confined almost entirely to the hilfs and 
the Indus valley. Elsewhere it is' a profession, and confined to certain 
castes. Further where it is allowable for people to do their own dancing, 
without calling in the professionals, it is more or less cjnfinedrfco religious 
or ceremonial occasions. For example, the Waziris hold public dances 
at certain fixed places upon the ^Id.^ It would be of interest to know if 
the Kbattaks have special occasions on which dances are held. 

^ (Lorimer’s Wa»iri Pathto, p. 326),^ 

. 877 CB-666-ia.7*i8—filGPP Lahore. 
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(a) LAKHsrfn OB Sbi, 

founded by Jtdmdnu/ Aehdrya. 

The PanjAbi followers of Raminuj are divided into two sects, itsin^ 
the same sectarial mark, but of different colours (see Plate, fig, 10). 
That is, the inner part of the mark is called sri^ and is coloured yellow 
by the j Seot^ and red by the Rfim^nand Sect, who are bairdgis* 

{b) SiSHJi, 

founded by Mddhev Aehdryd. 

This sect also has two divisions, and they use quite separate marks. 
That of the Seshji Sect is a iuhi leaf and is called eri gunjan malt (Plate, 
iig. 11), and that of the Gop5.1ji Sect has a peculiar elongation down 
the nose (Plate, fig. 12). 

{c) MahXdbvjx or Rudra, 
founded by Balabh Aehdrya, 

This sect has seven gaddis or seats, six of which use the urdhpund 
mark, some with a dot below it (Plate, figs. 13« and 185). The 
seventh gaddi^ at GokalnSth near Mathura, uses two vertical lines 
(Plate, fig. I4i), 

(d) SANKiniKui, 
founded by Nimbark Aehdrya, 

This sect uses a modification of the urdhpund with the eri (Plate, 
iig. 15) h 


2. Sidvas. 

The Saivas commonly use the curved tripunid (see Plate, fig. 6a), 
representing a half-moon, the symbol of Siva. The tripun d is, however, 
not of a constant character, being also described as three oblique lines 
with a point under them or simply as three parallel lines (Plate, fig. 6). 
It also takes the form shown in Plate I, fig. 16. 

The parallel or curved form of the tripuad with a dot on the cen- 
tral line (Plate, figs- 17 and 17a) is utilized to show the particular form 
of worship affected by the Saiva devotee. The worshipper of Siva wears 
the trijound made of ashes, saffron or sandal. The worshipper of his 
consort Devi has the central dot made of sandal coloured red. The 
worshijmer of Ganesh has the central dot of dndur (vermilion) . The 
worshiper of Surya wears no special colour, but his tripu'o^tf mark is 
sometimes red. 


^ Vsiih^^svas hav6 of course other iDBigoia^ as the Bocklaee of luliti besds. iu coutradie* 
tinction to the rudrdksha of the Saivas. The Vaishnava sectarial mark* in Southern 
India differ altogether,— etde Duboia, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies » 8rd ed«, 
P. X12, 
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8. Ottmr Hindus. 

The Shaktaks are distinguished by a single dot of vermilion^ (Plate, 
fig. 18). 

The Samarts, the Sanos and the Shankars are said to use the 
urdhpunS and the tripmd indifferently, and the Ganpatis to use the 
tripun ijf only. 


4. Jains. 

The mark of the Jains is said to be a vertically elongated dot of 
saffron. The Indian Buddhists are said to distinguish themselves by the 
same mark (Plate, fig. 19). 

Another account however says that the Sitambri Jains use a round 
saffron dot (Plate, fig. 20), while the Digambri Jains wear a thick verti- 
cal line of saffron (Plate, fig. 21). 

6. Hindu Religious Orders. 

The Religious Orders of the Hindus wear certain marks which may 
be regarded as sectarial. Thus the Bairagis and some Udisis paint a 
curious mark (Plate, fig. 22) on the forehead, and also wear their hair 
long {fata). 

Jogis, both of the Aughar and Kanphatta degrees, as Saivas wear 
the tripmd without any special embellishn^ents. 

Suthra-sbdhis paint the forehead black. ^ 

The AchdrI Brfihman in the first stage of his career wears a red 
vei-tical line with a white one oir either side. (Plate, fig. 23.) 

Some minor religions orders have sectarial marks of their own, such 
as the mystic word 07n, painted on the forehead. Others wear the tripund 
with two lines added above (Plate fig. 24). Others have a tnlsi^patfa 
inside a tripund ^ a complicated combination (Plate, figs. 3 and 11). 

Section IIL-PILGRIMAGE STAMPS. 

Hindus generally, it is said, are required by their religion to tatoo 
the hands in blue when going on a pilgrimage. Saniasis who visit 
llingl&j in Baluchistfin are also said to tatoo an emblem of Mah&dev 
under the sleeve. 

Branding is, however, a mucli more common device/ at least when 
the pilgrim belongs to a religious order. Thus, Bairfigis who visit 
Rim&r, sixty miles from Dwdrka, have the seal of Ramar seared on the 


I'^Asiuglc jDark uf redhead ib worn in Kub^t by tbo Tori of 

Mu8fthn4n wbo wear a long cloak, often carry a trident tied to shoulder, and 
revolve a metal plate." 

* Sikbs do not nie any mark as a rale, though some wear a dot, and their seotarieB 
appear to have no dUtingalehing marks other than those used by the Uddsfs and Sathr4- 
sltShis. 

^ Thia appears to reK*mbie the Vaishnava namam ul Southern India. 
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wrist so as to leave a black brand. Those who visit DwArka itself have 
a tapt mudra^ or brand of a conch, discus^ mace, or lotus, as 
emblems of Vishijiu, or a name of Vishnu, burnt on the arms.* Those 
again who visit Rfimeshwar have the right shoulder branded thufe\^ 

Section IV.-FEMALE CASTE MARKS. 

I add here a cutting from the Pioneer of the 26th May 1907, re* 
producing a note from the Madras Mail as to the custom of wearing 
caste marhs by women in Southern India. I have not heard that there 
is a similar custom in the Punjab 

The caste marks worn by women are confined to the forehead and 
are, says a writer on caste marks in Southern India in the Madras Mail^ 
more uniform than those affected by the men. ^rhe orthodox: mark 
invariably worn on religious and ceremonial occasions is a small saffron 
spot in the centre of the forehead. But the more popular and fashion- 
able mark is a tiny one made with a glue-like substance, usually jet 
black in colour, called in Tamil sandhuy which is obtained by frying 
sago till it gets charred and then boiling it in water, is also 

prepared in various fancy colours. Women who have not reached their 
twenties are sometimes partial to the use of kncheHlijjoitnSj or small 
tinsel discs, available in the bazar at the rate of about lialf-a-dozen for 
a pie. To attach these to the skin, the commonest materml used is the 
gum of the jack-fruit, quantities of which will be found sticking to a 
wall or pillar in the house, ready for immediate use. The vogue of the 
kuehc/iilipotkis is on the wane, however. 

In the more orthodox families, it is considered objectionable that 
the forehead of a woman should remain blank even for a moment, and 
accordingly it is permanently marked with a tatooed vertical line, the 
operation being performed generally by women of the Korava tribe. 
The blister takes sometimes a foitulght to heal, but the Hindu woman, 
wluj Is nothing if not a maityr by temperament and training, suffers the 
pain uncomplainingly/^ 


^ The tapt mudrahe, * burnt imprasbion ' as opposed to the dial niftdra or * cold 
iinpresBion/ which means Ibepaiutiug of emblems daily on the forehead, chest or arms with 
gopi Lhavdan or clay, while worshipping a god. 


years ago m such places as narawai, uaya, Mirzapur. nareii, ana ho on, Kut l ijave never 
reproduced or used Iheni, as I could not ascortaiu to which shrines they belonged. When 
the stamp contained a name it wa^ usually ll^m’USm, Edm Ndrdyau or some such Vaish- 
littva term.—En,, Indian Antxquaky,] 
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A. 

Abaiidonmoni of property, 437. 
Abbas, house of, 49(h 
Abbas, Hazrat, 578 
Abbaside, Maman Pii* an, 591. 
Abdal, 508, 779, 

Abclal, chihil, 243. 

Abdali, 243; 708. 

Abdul B^i, 581. 

Abdul Hakim. 497-8. 

Abdnl dali]. Shaikh Ohuliar, 54(>. 
Abdul QMir Jilani, 538. 

Abdul Razzrtk Ma^ai, 016. 
Abdul-Sanmd Daler-Jaui*’. 701. 
Abdul Waliab Ghazi, Miiiu, 598. 
Abd-UTi-]!^abi, Shaikh, 499. 
Abd-ui*-Rahim (-K ‘arim,or-Razak) . 
626. 

Abd-us-Salam Chishti, 588. 
Abhiraphalli, 368. 

Abisares, of Darva-Abliism^a, 27. 
Ablutions, Sikh. wasliin^ of 5,” 
697. 

Abortion, precautions against, 738. 
759. 

Abu Hanifji, e^Oh. 

Abu Isliaq Shami Chishti, 529. 
Abu Stiakur Silini, 536. 

Achar, character, 716. 

Acharaj, 120, 709, 842. 

Acliarjui, 111. 

Achaunai, P =neota, 883. 
Achbran, Rani, 125. 

Aclihwani, caudle, 765. 

Aclileswar, 121, 

Achhwfci, 765. 

Adage, Sanskrit, on betrothal, 785. 
Adam Banuri, Shaikh, 597. 
Adliami, 529. 

Adhurma, 107. 

Adh-gabli, mid-pregnancy, 733. 
Adhivasa, 367. 

Adhmarg, 853 
Adi Brahma, 118. 

Adi-Oranth, 682, eee Grahth. 

Adil, judge^ 504. 

Adina Beg, 702. 
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Adoption, 903. 

Adraistai, 28 = Aratta (Pj, 50. 
Adshakti, 334, 354, 

Advaita, system, 878. 

Afghan, 58. 

Afrasiab, 22. 

Afshar, 799. 

After -birth, 747. 

After-birth, disposal of, 768. 
Agarvval, 105. 

Agwani, Devi, 850. 

Agnikula, 48. 

Ahangar, saint, 548. 

Ahangkara, vanity, 716. 
Ahd-nama, agreement, 882. 
Ahichhatiu = Arura or Hatfa*, 48. 
Ahiiisa, 68, 868. 

Ahir, 10, 13, 45, 359, 369, 370. 
i Ahirwati, 52. 
i Ahl-i-liadls, 505-6. 

! Ahluwalia, 701, 702, 706. 

I Ahmad ibn Haiibal, 505. 

I Alimad Kabir, Sayyid, Jahani^n 
Jaliangasht, 605 . 
j Ahmad Khfo, Mifin, 627 . 

, Ahmad, Khwaja, Naqshband, 547. 
j Ahmad Qattal, Sultan, 605. 
i Aina masuf, 817, 831-2. 

I Airapati Naik, 687. 
j A jit JSTatlj, 114. 
i Ajia Pal, 186, 428. 
j A]it Singh, 690. 

Ajivaka, 867. 

Ajmal, a deofa^ 480. 

Apala, 734. 

Akal, 702 ; — clihorna, 855. 

Akali, 704, 708-9. 

Akar, 64. 

Akas Devi, 330. 

Akas Ganga, 138. 

Akas-bel, 254. 

Akbar, 499 ff, 682-3. 

Akbar AH. 536-7. 

Akchobhy^;, 70, 78. 

Akhiri dan “ final gift*’ sc 
chhaya dan, 842 . 

Akhund of Swat, 631. 

Ala SingUI of Patiala, 701, 703. 

' * A 
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Alam Pir, 604*. 

Ala-ud-Din, 493. 

All, 504, 579; ‘‘Mtislikil-kuBhA'’ 
763. 

Ali Ashab, 627. 

Ali Hamdan Baba, Sayyid, 594. 
Ali Jalali, 532. 

Ali Makhdum Hnjweri, 532. 

Ali Rangrez, 543. 

A-lif Khaii, 690. 

Aliadad, Sbaikli, 598. 

Allah l)S»d Quraishi, 605. 

Allah Dad Sahib, 536. 

Al-inast, Udasi, 684. 

Alms-giving, 742 Note 1, 751, 
754. 755, 758, 761, 768, 839, 841. 
853, 884. 

Alocliana, 110. 

Altamsh, 490 f. 

Altei-ations in sti'iu;tare.s, times 
tor, 914. 

Anial, a deota^ 430, 432. 
Amanashya, Devi, 915. 

Amar Das, (jut‘U, 681, 705, 719. 
Amar Singh, 176, 177. 

Amar Singh, raja of Patiala, 692. 
AinawavS, 245. 

Amba, 124. 

Ambala, saints at, 616-7. 
Ambashthanji, a tribe, 54. 
Anibastha, a tidbe, 55. 

Ambka Devi, 322, 325, 345. 

Amho samhanil, 788. 

Amii’ Shah Sayyid, 585. 

Amiran Sahiba, JVlai, 608. 
Amitabha, Amitayns, 78. 
Amitabha, 75 ; Buddha Odpag- 
med, 76. 

Amraoti, 688, 

Airii'it, 709 ; — chliakna, 696. 
Amrit .saiiskar == pahul, 720. 
Amritsar, 699 ; (Ramdaspnr), 680, 
682, 685,687, 691, 703-4, 733-4. 
Amulets, 237. 

A nan dgarh , 690. 

Anandpur, 686, 687-8, 690. 
Ancestor- worship, 195 et st^g. 
Anchela, 113. 

Andla, Devi, 316. 

Andrao, 349. 

Angad (Lahna), Guru, 705, 
meaning of, 680, mat of, 713, 

719. 

Angel of Death, 894. 

Angels Munkir and Nakir, 875. 

An glut, 222. 


Angii'asa, 367. 

Animal sacritice, 402. 

Animal worship, 135. 

Anjana, -eya, 120. 

Anjani Devi, 322. 

Ant-dan, 842. 

Ankh salai, 731. 

Antidotes to planetary iidinence, 
739. 

Amiloma marriage, defined, 43. 
Apalala, Naga, 171. 

Apapanthi, 134, 394. 

Aphar, 799. 

Apollonius, of Tyaiia, 33. 

Apsara Knud, 428. 

Aqiqa, tonsure, 768. 

Aql, 507. 

Arab. 59 ; conquest, 489. 

A rain, tiovver w«miau, the, 774. 
Aramlal, 824. 

Arata, = mimiA lustration with 
a 5- wick lamp, 899. 

Aratta, a tribe, 54. 
Ar<ihachandraka, 909. 
Ardhapalaka., 113. 
Ardhnareshwara, 420. 

Arghya, 800. 

Arhat, Buddhist, 77, 82. 

Arhats = Tirthankars, among 
Jains, 101. 

Arishtanemi, 107. 

Arjan, 121, 175-182, 184, 188. 
Arjaij, D(‘v, 705; Guru, 682, 

719. ^ 

Ai’jan Gophar, 430. 

Ar jnna, 368. 

Arora, 388, 390; 710; enterprise 
of, 687, 786, n. 2. 

Arsakes, of liras ha, 29. 

Aj-sIj, 795. 

Art, Sikhism in, 708. 

Arwah, 885. 

Ai*yadeva, 82. 

Aryan, 57, 68. 

Aryans, 800. 

Asa Hara, 212. 

Ashab, 589. 

Asb-SbafiM, 505. 

Aslitami, 245. I 

Asht-bans Brahmans, 41. 

Ashura, 811, 820. 

A skat, 879. 

Asoka, 67. 

Asrava, t07, 111, 

Asri, 825. 

Assassin, 507, 518, 583. 
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Asthal, 285, 288. 

Asthipanchaya, 839, 840. 

Astik, 180. 

Astisanchaya, 839, 840. 

Astiliis, 844. '' 

Astrological signs, 870 (death 
customs). 

Astrology, 127, 247, 870 ; —natal, ! 
739f, 741 ; — in Hindu betrothal, ' 
784. 

A Bill* Dan fin, 292. 

Asiira, marriage, 795. 

Asiira(s), 83. 

Asvi, 917. 

Atal Rai, tomb of, (>85. 

Atam Devi, 91t>. 

Atharaii Imam, 600. 

Ath-hlioja, Devi, 361. 

Athra ( ? lit. a bead), an infection 
causing a. wornan's children to 
die in infancy ; hencc^ -wiili, a 
woman so afflicted ;~-k a manka, 
760. 

Athrah, 854. 

Atbwa, 738. 

A til wall a, a child liorn in 8 th 
in on til, 739. 

Athwahan, a rite in 8tb month of 
])i’eguancy, 736. 

Athwaii, a rite in 8th (or 9ih) 
month of pi*egiiancy, 736. 

Athwansa, a rite in Stli month of 
pi'cgnancy, 737. 

Attock, charms in, 629. 

Audayika, 109. 

Aulia, 507, ()01. 

Aiinhi, 137. 

Aurangzeb, 504, 635, 685, 688 ; 

— death of, 698. 

Autar, 200. 

Autar = aputra, 212. 

Autar deota, sonless spirit, 869. 

Avalokitesvara, meaning of, 71 
= Padmapaiii, 80-1: Saktis of, 
82, 88. * 

Avatara, 372f. 

Avicenna, 518. 

Awan, 49 ; — ancestoi* of, 519. 

Awaukari, 50. 

Axe, double — , 554. 

Ayazi, 529. 

Azan, Note 5, 764, 880. 


B. 

Baba, 543-4 ; — s, descendants of 
Nanak, 693. 

Baba Adam, 260. 

Baba, zlarat, 590. 

Baba, Farid, 532. a grandson of, 
533, 534. 

Baba Liil, 502. 

; Baba Ram Tbammau, 676. 
i Babar, 677, 678-9. 

I Babu Shahid (lock of hair), 781. 
i Bacliilfi, 183 -4, 186. 

I Bachia, Bachbai; 172, 173 H.S2. 
i Bachra. 177. 

I Badakliaral), a. fair, 532. 

Badhit. a (dispai'ity) tine, 788. 
Badbar, 2nd (lay of wedding j‘ites, 
897. ’ 

Badhiiwa, increase (in vow), 

Pij* Sahib, 780. 

Badi, 120. 

Badranjo, 472. 

Badrinarain, 366. 

Badr-ud-Din, Imam, 618. 

Bag, = goira, q.r., 895. 

Bag pliarai, s(dzing the bridle, 
817. 

Bagari, Jats, 171. 

Bagga. Sber, 604. 

Bagb-nialmn, 913. 

Bagha, a dance, 919. 

Bagla. 253. 

Bagla Muklii, 319-20, 329. 

Bagiis, 730. 

Babadur Stihib, Hiiji, 590, 597. 
Bahadur Sbab, 699. 

Baliari, 433. 

Baha-nd-Din, 617. 

Baha-ud-Dm, Khwaja, 547. 
Balia-ud-Din Zakaria, Shaikh, 
491 ; Multani, 544. 

Baha-ul-Haqq, Baliawal Sher, 
534. 

Balu jawari, breakfast, 823. 

Bahika, Bablika, 30, 50 ; fr. 

Balkh, 54. 

Bahlolpur, 699. 

Bahawalpur, 733, 787, 822, 825, 
828. 

Bahore, 735. 

Bahueli, 907. 

Bahrto, Sultan of Pich and 
Lamgh&n. 

Bahro, 212. 


^ A 2 
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Bahu, 803. 

BaLut, 222. 

Bai, hai at, sale, 645. 

Bai’at, 539. 

Baib, 244. 

Baigram, 50. 

Baij Nath, 265. 

Baijimtli, 424. 

Baindra, a deota, 466. 

Baiiidri, 438. 

Bair§,g Lok, 264. 

Bairagi, 227, 284-5, 388, 393f, 
676. 

Baisakh, 128, 241. 

Baitami, “ viaticum’', 841. 

Baitul, 205, 

Bai til ak, 203, 376. 

Baj, Baz, Baba, 281. 

Bajeiidri batai, 438. 

Bajr Daiishaii, 155. 

Baju Rajputs, 51. 

Ba jwa, 281. 

Bajwat, 51. 

Bakala, 686. 

Bakiior, sci*amble, 896. 

Bai Guru, 393. 

Bai Nath, Jogi, 289. 

Bala, Sindliii Jat, 681. 

Bala Durga, Devi, 422, 341, 426. 
Bala Giieb, a tribal tract, 49. 

Bala Baja, 128. 

Bala llama, 397. 

Bala Suudari, 319-20, 329, 337. 
Balak Nath, 264 ; Baba, 279. 
Baladeva, 367. 

Balak Bupi, 261. 

Balaknath, 420. 

Balainartina, 112. 

Balarama, 369. 

Ib.ilbir Sam, Raja, 358. 

Baldeo, 370. 

Baldeo Chhat, fail* at. 394. 
Baldeoji,394. 

Baldeva, 191. 

Bale, assent, 808. 

Bali, 850. 

Balkh, 687. 

Ballad of Hari Singh Nalwa, 720. 
Baloch, Chandia, 388-89; Omens, 
226, 236. , 

Balocliki, a dance, 919. 

Balrama, 697. 

Balti, fair, 464. 

Balu Nag, 166, 168. 

Bam-mai*gi, 329. 

Ban, oiling, 814, 894-5. 


Ban butanii, 814. 

Bana Banoi, Pir, 640. 

Banar, a god, 407 ff. 

Banasat, 212, 214. 

! Banbir(s), 212. 

Band khuial, 898. 

Banda Bairagi, 676fl‘; 691 : ac- 
cession, 698; edict against, 700. 
Banda Sahib, Legend of, 722. 
Banda-bhara, 680. 

1 Baiidagi, Muliammad Gliaus, 605. 
Bandai Sikhs, tlie, 698fl:. 
Banda-pantln, 700. 

Bandarvval, 916, 917. 

Bandha, 107 ; an ornament — ana, 
a foi'in of mari'iage, 796. 

Band Ini a, 217. 

Baudichhor, 702. 

Baiieshwar, 466. 

Bang, 875. 

Bangash, 574-5. 

Bania., 352, 370 ; - s, 132. 

Ban j fir ehliorna, 855. 

Banka, 457. 

Banshe]*a, -ira, 212, 217, 377, 470. 
Bansi Dhar, .*>S9. 

Ban tar i, 221. 

Baiiur, in Patiabi, 48. 

Baptism, Sikh, 696-7. 

Baqi-bilJah, Naqshbandi, 534. 
j Bai*a Bliai, 538. 

Bara karna, to make known, 861. 
Bara Deo, 4(>8. 

Barah, or 12th day after a death, 
840, 860, 

Baranwin, 736. 

Barapindian, 707. 

Bai ‘at, 801. 

Bai'at Shah, 627. 

Barbata, Sikh fair at, 712. 
Bai'gujar, 15. 

Bai*i, a present of clothes, etc., 815, 
830 ; a gift of sugar, almonds, 
itc. to girl’s people, 897. 

Bari, Devi, 340, 341. 

Barkat, among Sikhs, 682. 
Barkhotsar chhorna, 855. 

Barnag, 170. 

Bavni, 902 ; bathana, 855. \ 

Baroch, 703. 

Barri Latif, Shall, 595-6. 

Barri Sultan, 130. 

Barsandi, 902. 

Barsi, 1st anniversary of a death, 
862, 886. 

Barsoclhi, 862, 
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Basak N%, 185. 

Basainti, ;360. 

Basaalij raj of, 600. 

Basdeo, Bralunaii, 867. 

Bashahr, 408, 419 ; Baja of. 98 ; 

State, divine child in, 475 If. 
Bashak, 408. 

Bash era, 146. 

Baslieshar, MahMeo, 274; Nath, 
480. 

Bashgali language, 25. 

Bashik, 804. • 

Bashist, W/r/i/, 421. 

Basohli. 692-3. 

Bassi; 699. 

J^astal (Shaikli Abd-as-Sabur 
QMiH), 596, 

Basil Nag, distinct fj’om Baski (.‘fc/- 
Vasiiki), 170. 

Batala, 700-1 ; viatlram at, 497. 
Batali = cliurel, 146. 

Bataiia, bat-jaiul, 804. 

Bateri, 799. 

Batliindlu, 155. 

Batlm, minor godliiigs, 183. 
Batinia, 518, 

Batna, 887. 

Batte ka biyah, 788. 

Bauria, 880. 

Bawa Fathu’s shrine, 692. 

Bazars, custom of taking boy 
through, 821. 

Beai jaif, 347. 

Bfjas; 184. 

Beda, caste, 345. 

Bcdi, a Khatj'i section, 676 f ; 

descendants of, (>93. 

Bedi = chaiiri, 896. 

Behmata, 330. 

Bejintlri, 438. 

Bejisari Devi, 819. 

Bektash, '553 It. 

Bel, 267, 900. 

Belema = Bablim, 48. 

Belief in metempsychosis (karma), 

Bendha, bridegroom, 803. 

Beim, a deota, 462 i. 

Ber^Baba Naiiak, 678. 

Bei’a ghori, “ boat and mai*e ” 
ceremony, 817 ; beri, or -u, 818, 
821. 

Beri (bandhna) (to tie a blue 
cotton) thread, 769. 

Beinxthan, 429. 

Beshi, demon, 404. 


Betha = Heiisi, in Spiti, 69. 
Betrothal, Sh as trie ideas on, 

782 if ; by purchase, 789 ; observ- 
ances, 784; pre-natal, 791, 804; 
terminology, IVloslem, 803. 
Bhabhar, 700. 

Bbabra, custom, 200; usage at 
Aveddiiig, 917; — s, history of, 
99. 

j Bhadarpadan, 784. 
i Bluiddaii = jhaiul, 755. 

: Bhaddani, 607. 

; Bliaddai*, shaving : — karsvilna, t o 
get oneself shaved, 848. 
i Bhaddar Kali, 828, 379. 

I BhMon, 211, 215; lucky for 
; human bij'lbs, 740 : 4th pat! lar- 
i' ha nth, 126 ; Nag-pauchmi, 

141. 

Bliai Ira wa h , (598 . 

Bliag Singli, Guiii, 711. 

Bhagat, 28(>, 829. 

Bhagat sais, 256. 

Bhagai-panihi, 222. 

Bhagavata, 191, 867, 872 ft*. 
Bhaglmti, 170. 

Bhagiratlii = Ganges, 134. 
Bhagsu, 131 ; — Nath, Maliadeo, 
272. 

j Bliagti, 898. 

Bliagwa, ochrc-coloui'cd, 709. 
Bhagwan, 177, 192; —ji, 893. 
Bhagwat Gita, 841. 

Hhagwati, 158, 159, 321, 829, 387, 
458, 479. 

j Bhai, a title, 583, 695 ; — dini = 

' vakil, 821. 

BJiai Bala (Sikh fair, Ludhiana), 

Bhai Bndha, 680. 

Bhai Klic], 710. 

Bhai Rfija, 22. 

Bhaiduj, 472 f. 

Hhain = Atain Devi, 916. 

Jihairon, 119, 120, 211, 817, 420, 
568, 571, 870 ; — Jati, 818. ^ 

Bliaiyon, 194. 

Bhaju, 179. 

Blia'ker, 687.^ 

Bliakhant, 65. 

J3hakti, 871 It. 

Bhalla, 53. 

Bhalogu Nag, 170. 

Bhaml)u Rao, a daint, 454. 

Blianah Mahadeo, 274-5. 

Bhandli, Bhadli, 127. 
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Bhangam Devi, 335. 

Bhangan, 227. 

BhangewMa, 393. 

Bhangi, 217 ; — migil, 373, 693 ; 
706. 

Bhaniar Sliivji, 265. 

Bhar, 158. 

Bliarai, 570. 

Bharan, Devi, 319-20. 

Bliarmaur, in Chaniba (Brabma- 
pnva), 53. 

Bbai tai‘ 1 , Raja, 155. 

Bhai-ti, Devi, 335. 

Bhartpar, Raja of, l.‘i. 

Bbasta pay a, 013. 

Bhastuvaj, 014. 

Bhai, 267. 

Bliai, a wedding-pi'eseni ; hence 
— i, mother’s bi'otlier, 000. 

Bhat Deo, 468. 

Bbat dvaia, 453. 

Bliatak Bhaii’on, 317. 

Bhat lie]', 52. 

Bhatti castoms, 829; — Dulla, lie- 

gen d of, (i46 If. 

Bhatti jhalka, 825. 

Bhatti an a, 52. 

Bhatti ova, 52. 

Bhattiyat, 52. 

Bhavanapati, 112. 

Bheri bJiara, 848. 

Bhikha 81»ah, 625. 

Bhikshu, 86, 87. 

Bhilowai, 701. 

Bhim, a Paiidava, 466. 

Bhinia Kali. 483 f. 

Bhii', 815. 

Bhit, imparity, 851. 

Bhoclni, 816. * 

Bhochhan, sheet, 80(). 

Bhog, 712 ; — bhanie ki, 732. 
Bhopm, 712. 

Bhojki, 310, 320, 359-60, 435 ; = 
Maga 02 ' Bhojaka, 45. 

Bhola Singh, 709. 

Bhondar village (Sikh fair), 715. 
Bhonpal, 195. 

Bhoyiat, Baha, 403. 

Bhor, subordinate to god, 456 f. 
Bhora, bahore, a rite in pregnancy, 
735. 

Bhorewali, ziarat, 593. 

Bhotani, 830. 

Bhotanti, Devi, 170, 345. 

Bhotu, 304. 

Bhrign, 369. 


Bhrikhuugpa, sub-onler of Nyig- 
mapa, 74. 

Bhiilla Shah, 542. 

Bhultai, of Chilas, 59. 

Bhum bhai, 176. 

Bhninar Nath, .logi, 625. 

Bhuini, 64. 

Bhfimia, 193, 104, 401. 

Bliunda, fair, 345. 

Bliungivvala, chief mourner, 842, 
856, 850. 

Bhupat, Baba, 427. 

Bliur, a gift in cash, 70S. 

Bhur Singh, 301. 

Bhui'u, Say V id, 318. 

Bliuri Sirigii, 188. 

Bhiit, 200, 204, 205, 206, 208 ; 
(ghost) 470. 

Bhfit Bhairoii, 317 ; — Nath, 420. 
liiali, asiir hiali (marriage ritual), 
795, 706. 

I Biah, brail m, 705. 

I Biali, Bedi, 705. 

* Bias, riklii, 421. 

I Biasji, 120. 

I Bibeki (Akali)), 708-9. 

' Bibi, spirit, - - /hi kd hhoj/hi hharnd, 

1 io make tiffering to the spirits, 

! ^ 732 . 

Bibi, Pa ran i wall . 503. 

Bidn, “ leave ’’-taking ; so third 

* day of wedding rites, 897. 
Bidaigi, return. The boy’s father 

returns Rs. 1. 4 to clincli the 
betrothal, 802. 

Bidh, a bundle, 816. 

Bidhimata, 142, 330. 

Bidli-inata, 750, 754. 

Bidri, a ])resent of sweets, <Lc., 
812, 831. 

Bidya, 218, 

Bier, tlie, 844. 

Bighauta, a tract, 52. 
Bigir-liaclicha, a bu*th custom in 
Delhi, 773. 

Biha bhai, 801. 

Bihai, or Bch Mata, Hindu 
goddess, 778. 

Bijai, 299. " ' 

Bijat, 299 f. 

Bijli MahRdeo, 275. 

Biju, (leofa, 448. 469, 

Biland Khel, 586-7. 

Bilasa Devi, 319. 

Bilaspur, 689 ff, 699 : Bliim 
Chaiid, raja of, 689, 690. 
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Bil-patri, 267. 

Binayak, Sidhi, 420, 915. 

Bindi Jur, Mahadeo, 271. 
Biiidesliwar Mahadeo, 277. 

Bindu, silver wire, 769. 

Bini Mahadeo, 273. 

Binnaik, 915. See Bin a yak. 

Bir = hero, 171 ; — s, 1H6. 

Bir, Baradhi, 427 ; — Batal, 213, 
563; — Bhadar Shur, 267. 
Bii'bal-panthi, 392. 

Birth observances, Hindu, 738 ff ; 
— observances (Moslem), 763: 
— Moslem, announconiejjt of, 
768. 

Bii’th, symbolical, fi-oin a cow 
(goparsab), 740. 

Birthplace of Nanak. 676. 

Bisade, 126. 

Bisa-dliara, 917. 

Bisah, fair, 394. 

Bishaii Saha-nsar-nani, 841. 
Bishn-i, -puj, 366. 

Bishiioi. 10, 136. 

Bishu, festival, 474. 

His-paiithi, 103, 104. 

Bisrani, 845. 

Bisw’an, 886. 

Bithawin, a dunce, 920. 

Biyalii. a ball, 750-1. 

Blaj, Valiraja, 474. 

Blue, 697 ; — indigo, 239. 

Boali. See Bii Ali. 

Bodhi, 63. 

Bodhisattva, Manjusvi, 75 ; — Chan- 
resi, 76 ; — s, 77,^ 80, -87, 280. 
Bodi, scalp-lock, 366. 

Bodlas, 812. 

Boh Bin, 357. 

Boliali, 218. 

Bola, exchange betrothal, 788. 
Bolaji Tripathi, 688. 

BomlDay, 688. 

Bon-chos, religion, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
72. 

Boiigru Mahadeo, 274. 

Bot, = Tibetan, 70. ^ 

Botha, 408. 

Boti/l, = Mongol iarp, 43. 

Bragu Deo, 339. 

Brahm, 391 ; — ana, form of mar- 
riage, 795. 

Brahm(a) bhoj(a),437,797, 840-1, 
860. 

Brahma, 118, 119, 183, 267, 368, 
745. 


-# ^ 
Vll 

I Brahinacharyas. 842, 908. 
j Brahman, 117, 171 ; 118; 

I of onginal settlers, 193 ; position 
I of, ill Hills, t) ; tahus^ 230 ; 

I Ashtbans, 41 ; status of (jurus 
j (Brahman.s) in Lahul, 42 ; Hari- 
i chandra, 43 ; BAsdeo. 367 ; 

; Dakaut, 745 ; Genhdar, 391. 

1 Brail maiia, 908, 909 (caste marks 
; ami clothing of). 

; Braliman-liood, attainment of, 41. 
j Brahma ni Ltevi, 334. 
i Brahmanism, 79, 116; in Lahul, 

; 89. 

' Brahmans, 283 If, 709, 757, 784, 
i 785, 788, 795, 797, 805 ; nachu- 
! han, 403 ; tabus among, 230 ; 

; Pu.slikarn, dances of, 919. 

Bralim-gaiitli, 909. 

I Brahinhatiya, 204, 364. 
Bralnn-pantlii. 119. 

Bmlim rakluis, 205. 

; Bi'akha, 834. 

Briiri, 645. 

Bitde's parting song, 794. 

1 bridegroom's absence from vved- 
; ding, 835. 

i Brij Kai, Thakur, temple of, 374. 

I Biijraj De^o, (593. 

Bronze Age, 19. 
i Brua, snakes of, 164. 

Bu Ali Qalandar, 531, 619 ; .sre also 
under Qalandar. 

! Buda Mabadco, 274. 

Budani, 55. 

Buddar, 409. 

Buddha, 369. 

Buddlias, Paiicha Dhyani, 68, 77 ; 
i gf Confession, 77, 79, 

Bnddliism, influence on Sikhism, 
66; primitive, 70; dominant in 
Tibet, 71 ; in Lalml, 89, 400. 

; Bndb, Wednesday, 769. 

I Budha, Bhai, 680. 

1 Budbi Nagan, 400. 
j Budho. 127 ; — mata, 353. 
j Budlui Shah, 690. = 

! Budki, 805. 

I Bud h war, 127. 

! Budh-worshippers, 127. 

I Budni, Budli, 48, 49. 

Bugial, 50. 

Biiba, a pi*esent after betrothal, 

791. 

Building ceremonies (Hindu), 911, 

; Bukhal, a lucky child, 744. 
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Bukhara, 687, 

Bullau Shah, 640, 641. 

Bum, 64. 

Bunan, a dialect of Lahiil, 90-91. 
Buiidela, 195. 

Bundi, 177. 

Burail, 099. 

Bure Shah, Miau,, 1., 02.‘). 

Bure Singh, 301. 

Burhanpur, 687, 

Burial among Sikhs and Hindus, 
844. 

Burial of Moslem dead, 881, 

Burklis, 833. 

Burqa’i, 584. 

Burqa-posh, ziarai, 578, 584. 

Burra, 600. 

Biistani, 21. 


c. 

Caliph, 489 ; see also Khalifa. 

Caste clothing, 908 ; iiiark.s, 908 ; 
mutability of, 41. 

Castes, among trees and diseases, 
256 ; in Sikhism, 681 twice- 
born, 797. 

Cat(iiakti) “noseless one,’’ 767. 

Cats, lieliefs about, 738, 749, 767, 

Caudle (aclibwilui), 765. 

Celibacy, 391. 

Central Punjab, 732, 817, 837. 

Cei'ciuonial inipiirity (patak), 
842, 851, 858 ; marks and 

signs, 916. 

Ceylon, Sikhism in, 678, 687-8. 

Chabel Dasi, 389. 

ChMar or orlina-l>adal, 905. 

Chadei, deofa, 447. 

Chfihil, 281. 

Clmliri, 316, 

Chahzang, a class in Spiti, 69. 

Chakabu, 211. 

Chakar Kund, 267. 

Chakki cliung, a wedding rite, 
7.98, 837. 

Chakvval, 50. 

Chala, = muklavva, 816. 

Chaldu, 305. 

Chaliswan, 40th day rite, after a 
death, 886. 

Challa = miiklawa, 899, wife’s 
return to husband’s house. 

Challa-badal bahin, 907. 

Chalya, wife of Gautama, 126. 
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Chamar, 125, 183, 348, 398; 

257. . s, 

Chamba, 400; Sikh attacks on 
692 ; Sikh influence in, 693. 
Chambliu, deota, 438, 441. 

Chambi, 466. 

Chamda, 319. 

Champions, as saints, 622. 
Chamunda, 325, 326, 334. 
Charnundri Devi, 321. 

C banana, deota, 448. 

Chaudala, 41, 57. 

Chandkosia, 191. 

Chandra -Bliaga valley, 89. 

C hand rata, 920. 

Chaiulu Lai, diwiin, 683. 
Chandranan, 811. 

Chandrata, 920. 

C3iang Mangal, z/drat, 591. 
ChangliLil, 1^., bridegroom : fern. 

— ala, 803. 

Channa aid a, 832. 

Channi jorna, 799. 

Chanresi, 71, 70, 87. 

Chan tiira, 833. 

Chan wand, 193. 194. 

Char, 471 f. 

Charaii, 267, 741. 

Chai'an, foot, 695. 

(.Uiarau pahul, 700 ; Note 7, 695. 
Chai ns and bhog, 715. 

Cliarms, 208, 629 ; — and prayers 
during conliuement, (Moslem) 
763 ; harvest and cattle, 220. 
Chasraln, 38, 305, 476 fl‘. 

Chath, 913. 

Cliatti, sixth day after a birth, 
768, 769, 770, 778-9. 

(^hatri Kag, 169. 

Chat nr Mukh, 460 ff. 

Chatui'thik shrMha, 840. 
Chauharsi, fourth anniversary of 
a death, 862 . 

Chaubea Joiya?, 22. 

Chauhan, Raja Shfeiji,*120. 
Chauhans, 15, 21 ; =: Chahainana, 
36, 47. 

Chauka, 909. 

Chauki, 202, 203, 569, 644. * 
Chaulakya, Chalukya, 47. 
Chaumak, -mukh, a four- mouthed 
lamp, 772. 

Ohaunk (chouk) ulanga, 798. 
Chaurangi Nath, 125, 126. 

Chaui’asi Sidli, 440. 

Chautlu, 817. 
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Chawala, Aroras, 710. 

Chawali Maskaikb, 677. 
Chawal-sliahi, 709, 

Ohebn, Devi, ;^40. 

Chela, 147, 148™9, 214 --sept. 508. 
(8u‘nab, the, 700; saints on, 889. 
Clieochnk, a gift of clothes, 770. 
(0u‘t, 289, 850 11 820; 1st of, ‘ 
89C>. 

Cblnibaln, 8<S9. 

(ihlinbibwabi, 889. 

Cbliiigainp, 907. ^ 

Cbba jka, ziorat. 598. 

Clihak (Iona, to giv<' a IVn-st- -t(» a 
village, 887. 

Cbballa, 901. 

(Oiliarjjabi, riti* obs«'rvc(] .six 
niontbs aftci’ n deatb, 8S(». 
(Miba-nclia-n, 126. 

(Oilnunl, bvnins, 855. 

Cbbanni tnvwana, t<» make lli(‘ 
briiiogrooin beeak the sieve. 8lS. 
Chhapi, sinister, 226. 

Cbibari, 829. 

(Oihata, 6t]i (day. after birth) 
892: ~ V, kablifikhri, a tniser, 
e ka rajH-' ]n'os]>eiM,)us 
nian. 

C8dia,tar .Mukh, 465. 

Chlmti (gontar), a rite held 
originally on the dlJi day after 
a. bii t h, 751, If. : syii. dhu nuhi. 

( diliatrab ta)ri, 8>I(), 881. 

(Odialri, canopy, 855. 

C8ihatt, a,n<l Banur, 48, 

('hhatAvan Badshab. ()S5. 

(diiiawani. 765. ,, 

Cbbaya. dan, 842. = akhii i dan. 
Cbhej, a <lance, 919-20. 
C8iberingrna, = Tarema ^.r., 192. 
(Hibidra, 216, 217 ; i 483. 

486 : - -spirit, 470. 

Cbbil(l)a, batb on lOtli day after 
a bii'tbj 771, 772. 

Cbboeblio, a, washing girl, 775. 
Cldiog-dak, = Ganesba, 92. 

(8iIjota Glialliigbara, 702. 
Cli]:mcbiia-k, gift, 770, 775. 

Oil bar gada, 864. 

Cblnlt, period of impurity after a 
birth, 748. 

Chib i I abdal, 248. 

Cbihl Habz, 586. 

Chihlam, 884. 

Obikun, 837. 

<8iila, 586. 
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Clula Shall Bam Latif, 595. 
Cliila^, people of, 59. 

Child-bed, death in, 747, 748. 
Child-birth, death in, 878. 
Children, death-idtes of (Hindu), 
862 If : lucky, 742 ; utilucky, 
748 ff. 

(diilla, 592. 

Cdtilwan. I'r. r/</A/, “ loin,” 788. 
(-diinia J)es, a tribal area, 51. 
('hiinatt. rikhi. 421. 

Chln-(‘]iang, 488. 

(dinn-baUin, tH)7. 

Cbintpnnii, 818. 

(diiragli Shah, 626. 

(8iiragh-i- D(‘lhi. 491. 

Chirk hn-masan, 21 5. 

(diirwiiii. typ(‘ of gra\'«*, 882. 
Cliisliti, 529: shrill(^s, 588 ff ; 

tradition, 491 ; - t)nU>, 584. 

(8) it a. ])yre. 90] 

(IhitaiMu, 984. 

Chirhri Pir, 628. 

(diitrali, test ivai, 471 f. 
Chittagong, t>87. 

Ch<»banj, 788. 

(Oioi-ehong, 8,8. 85. 

(8ioi-je, 85, 

Ch<»hi. clothing a eliild lor lirst 
t ime, 754 5. 

(biola Saliih, 710. 

(diola.sop, an itnsewn and lui-* 
hemmed rt;ddisli-y<iUow head- 
dre.ss provided by the bride’.s 
maternal grandfather and 
worn by h(‘r till it wears 
ont, 896. 

Cholei'a, I4if. 

Choti, 891. 

(8irewa), 1st Bbiidon, 478. 
(diristian, er(‘(Ml, 256. 

(difida, Baba, .‘hitb 
Chugliatiai, 58. 

(dtuhiis, 680. 

(diuhewiila, 898. 

Chrdira, 217, 226. 

Chuhri-saresh. - -saroj, 145. 
Cbuhrn, 297 -8. 

Chiilian lena, 908. 

Chundri, red (? cloth), 848. 
Chungru, 433. 

Chungu, 213. 

Cliurah, wizarat of Chamba, 693. 
Churel, 202, 204, 206, 207. 
Cliurishwtir, 416. 

Chyi-dar, later Buddhism, 72. 

* 'H 
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Cimimciision, 778 if ; l ites hi 
Kangm, Western Punjab, La- 
hore, MMei* Kotla, 779 ; Baha- 
waJpur, 779 ; RawalpiTuli, 779. 
Cocoannt, 680. 

Coins, Sikh, 702. 

Colombo, 687^8. 

Comet, 129. 

('om})urgation, 907. 

Confession, 552. 

Coni, uinbilieul, 747, 764. 
Coronation mark {f/fah), 680. . 
Cosmogony, Moslem, 560. 
(Vnivade, 761 ; - in iNlandi, 742. 
Cow, worsliip of, 1119. 140. 
Crernatiem, 845. 

Crown, at weddings, 79H. 

(h*ows, omens fT'oni, 228. 

(hilts, Vedic, 118.. 

Cup-marks, 626. 

Cure, of (lis(»Hsis 254 fT. 


D. 

Diihi stall, 685. 

Dacca, 684. ()86~7. 

Dadra, a disease, 874. 

Dadrii, a, drofit, 155. 

Daihi ji, ‘194« 

Diig, -ni, demon, 211, 217, 470. 
Dagi, :i48-9, 465. 

Dagiali, festival, 472 f. 

Dahla, founder of Dehli, 26. 
DalmiAriia, 846. 

Dahomey, Note 4, 746>. 

lhuu{s)\ 182, 206. 

Dakhila, 802, 

Dakshana, 841. 

Dajh, ]n*esents fiom hi'ide's sidt 
to hridegi'oom, 822. 

Daka,, rishi, 46. 

Dakan, 211. 

Dakaul, Hi-a limans, 46, 126, 127. 
Dakhila, entrance, 802. 
Dakhnashfiri. 4.69. 

Dfikkini, 77, 82. 

Dakni, 677. 

Dal, army, 701, 702. 

Dala., god of wai’, 86. 

.Dnlai-lmnra, 82, 84, 85; iiaja o; 

Bashahr, incarnat*ed as, 98. 
Daiala, go-between, 806. 

Dali bain a, 145. 

Dallawaha, 706. 


I Dalle walia, 701. 

I Damara, 53. 

; Dam ball, V bride-price, 786, 

I Dannlaina, 685 ; Sahib, 711. 

; Da.nimar, 53. 

j Damodri, 801. 

1 Damolial, udeofa, 460. 

i l^an, charity, 716. 

I Dana Sher, shrine of, 769. 

: Dancing, in Shalipiir, Balochki, 

! 919; religious, 920; as a pas- 

time, 920. 

1 Dan da, SOI. 

Diiiidalvvasa, jan, 8.96. 

Damlasa, toothstick, 760. 

I Dandigars, saint of, 546. 

I Dan ga r Kliel. 591. 

Dtingar l^ii*, 589-90, 591. 

Dani, a godling, *162. 

Danial, 657. 

Danigheb Singh (Sikhs of Sindh 
Sagar Doab), 707. 

Danu, Sarsalian, 40{,). 

Danwi Nag, 1<)7. 

Dara Devi, .640. 

Dara Sliikoli, 694, 502, 615-6, 
66»5, 685, 886. 

Darada,, Dard. 5.6, 60. 

Darbar Saliib, 711, 712. 

Dardiiak. Dar-, 51. 

Dnrds, cannibalism among, 25; 

inilnence of. 65. 

Daj'coti, sliriiie, 471. 

Dari, r/V/vv/Z, 596. 

Dar«)ln, oath, 482 f. 

Darrial, 60. 

Darshana, 66>, JOS. 

1 Dart dena, to give’ the thread, 

I 751. 

I Danina, 120. 
j Darweshes (feeding), 760. 

; Dasahi, lOih day after a death, 
j 857, 8.59, 902 ; slntving on, 840. 

; Dasahi-a, 10th day after a deaili, 
•: 858. 

' Dasaundh, — wandh. (586 ; a tithe, 
i 780. 

Dasehi'a, 706. ^ « 

Dasgatai', lOth day after a death, 
857. 

Da star bandi, 861. 

Dasigir, 542. 

Dust-i-ghaib, 496, 507. 

Dasuni, 471. 

[ L)nsrit(Ji)an, bathing on 10th day 
i after child-birth, 752, 892. 
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Daswati, 886. 

Data Ganj Bakhsli, 532. 

Data Sber Baklol, 535. 

Daud Jabaiiiaii) 605, 
DMd-az-Zahiri, 505. 

Diuilat Klian, Nawab, Lodi, 677. 
Daya, inei’oy, 910. 

Day a Crij% Haba, 427. 

Daya-kalbi, 244. ^ 

Daya Ham (Lijaj*, Story of, 054 fl. 
Days, unlucky, i\:c., 240, 211 ; for 
fairs, 397. 

Dead, jualevoleut, \vor>lii|> of. 

202; ])j*oy)itiat.od, 198- 9. 

Deafli cereinojiics, Hindu, 839. 
Deaili cust^)ins (Mos]<fin) in 
ral, 874, 875, 877; (Jui'icaoji, 

874, 882, 889; Liulliiana. 874. 

877; Ka])nri hala, 875; liciali 
tabsil, Miansvali, 875, 890; 

Jullunthir, 877 ; SlialijMif, 877, 
879; Hava. 878,880, S87, 888, 
889; Siaikot. 879; AniOala, 880. 
891; Isa Kh(d, 881 ; DL'i’a. ( J hazi , 
Klian, 881. 882, 887, 891 : 

Kobai, Noic I, 882 ; (Jui-das- 
pnr, 883; IMlanwali, 884, 885; 
PesliHwar. 887 ; Hutniu. 888. • 

Dis'itl) (Mi.stonis (Moslem) anion«»* 
tbe SbTab Mubaimnad.ans of 
(liirgrum. 878 ; Hajpnts, Awans, 
Jat s, ({ n jai's, Dogai s uml .\ rains 
of liudlnana, 878; Slniilis and 
Sunnis of (Jiirgaoii, 882 ; Sunnis 
and Shialis, 889. 

Deatli customs (spisdal) in Sir- 
jnin% 870, 871, 872 : Dera (Oiazi 
Kbaii, 870, 871 ; tlic Simla 
Hills, 870, 871, 8^^2, 873 ; Ibrnb- 
bad tabsil, 871; (Injral, 871 ; 
tlio (b*s-Giri coujfO-y. 871; tbc 
'^rrans-CJ il l country, 872 ; among* 
Kanets. 

DeatJi sujierstitions. vai-ious, 808. 
Deatb, eflbets <jf, on tlic living, 
806.' 

Deatb-bed tjonfession, .Moslem. 

875. 

Deatb observances. IVIoslem, 874. 
Death Ritual (Vedio), 839 ; Garfir 
Puraiui, 840. 

Deatb rites of tbe old (Hindu), 
868 . 

Death superstitions (Hindu), 868. 
Deatb in cliildbed, 747, 878. 

Death observances (Hindu), 839. 
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Death com metnorat ions, Hindu* 
862. ' . 
Deatb, sickness and, 209, 

I Dedba Lai, 604. 

Deg, bowl, 703. 

Debia, a dat faction, 14 
I Debra, 706, 916. 

Debra, tbe, 916. * 

j Deiira Haba Niiiiak, Kaa^gna, Sikb 
j tein]>b* and tomb, 716. 

[ Deliin Halia Nanak, mandir con- 
tain ing tomb of Guru Niinak at 
Gurdaspur, 710. 

Debra Dtin, 686. 

Del, a sbaru, 7.97. 

Delhi, J90, (i78, 685, (>90. 774, 779, 
860; Afoslein ('olleges at, 496 f. 
Dcmciiog, Sum vara. 77. 

D(‘o, aborigine, 55. 

Deo, li^ nasly of danimu. 693. 

Deo (diaiid, livotn, 147. 

Deo Glnirka, 465. 

Deo dunga, 467. 

Deo Alata, 407. 

Dt‘o Sfu*, 469. 

Deodai-, 403, I6(). 

Deoki, 369 : ~ - Nandan, 370. 
Deokiji’s Pa>aii of doy, 767. 
Deotban, 472 f. 

Dcjia-raja, sr(‘ j)(‘v. 

Depung, 85. 
i De.ra jliankna, 815. 
j Di \ , Depa-ra ja. ol' Bliutan, 85. 
i Dev =- 559. 

i n:!. 

I D.'vi. l;J2. ];{7, 147, ]4», 25!!, 

I .-lU. ;ns iT, 41 !); cnH. of, 694 - 5 , 
916 ; !i S nTTmi-pox g’oddes.^*, 

I 350 If ; in Snket and M.andi, 

I 4^ 1 , , f 

Devi Gband, 184. 

Devi llavvra, 274. 

Devi IVIiita, 355. 

Devd SbimlHsan, 302. 

Devi Tara, 357. 

Devi Thai, 321. 

Devki, 129. 

Dcvutlnii, 238. 

Devva, 293 ff. * 

Dewa-dbami, 735. 

DewaL 287. 

Dewnt, Siddii, 278. 

Dbai-siru. meaniiigs of, 746. 

Dbaji, monolith, 175, 

Dbakao, 6iist day of wedding rites, 

896. 
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Dkam, 816, 824. , 

Dhamal, a dauae, !^20. 

Dhamaii (period of child -bii'th), 
= chimti, 751-2, 

Dhamari. karna, 775. 

DliaTiital, il93. 

Dharali Devi, 340, 

Ohanak, 852. 

Dhandi f)eo, 407. 

Dhaos; cei eiijony, 708. 

Dhmn, a tribal tract, 50. ^ 

Blmnial, a Rajput trilie, 50. 
llhamgbeb Singh, 707. 

Dhanjiye; 845. 

Dhanu Deo, 408. 

Dliaijun, (hota, 448. 

DlniuvaiiUiri, 8t>0. 

DliauwMutar, -wanii, 120. 

Dharcli, 400. 

niiarni = pun, betrothal, 785- t). 
Dhai‘ina, 107, 808 ; faith in divine 
existence, 71ti. 

Dhurina])iilii, 77. 

I )hanna.-pnnn, 780. 

D harm a Raj, <841. 

Dliarni-bliai, 005. 

Dhavni sbanta, 801. 

Dliai*])! Singii (Sikh> of the 
Uachna. Doab), 707. 

Dlnu'ti Mata, 128, 120, 108. 

Dll an In, a god, 410. 

Dhe, a Jat class, 14. 

Dliejn, a widowei* wlio i*(‘-niai'ries, 

0 () 0 . 

Dhennka, 800. 

Dheta, bride’s fathfM* oj' kin, 787, 
808. 

Dhiana., 110. 

Dliiani, a girl born in the tribe, 
750. 

Dliiaiji- lhaldliisattva, 78,~ 80, 81. 
Dhianpnr, in (iurdas]>ni', 804. 
Dhhnvaj* gij*)s, 817. 

Dbir Mai, (>80. 

Dbnup ioleral.ion, 71ti. 

Dhobu 350. 

Dhodna, 8\S8. 

Dhok, setting out, 821. 

Dliola, scanty drawm-s worn by a 
In-ide, 800. 

Dholi Devi, 328. 

Dhri.s, a dance, 910. 

Dbudha, 005. 

Dlinj, 148. 

Dbiik, }‘equest, 804, -na, 805. 
DlmnbalXag (Dhum Rikhi), 109. 


Dluinds, 820. 

Dlinndia, 108. 

Dhiirii. (hotff, 447. 

Dhyana, 68 ; Dhiani -Buddha, 77, 

/ 8. 

Dial- Blia wan -pa nth, 898. 

Diali, h d/wdlL 847. 

Digainbara, 108, 104, 105,= 

■; Botika or Digvasana, 118. 
Diksha, 111. 

Dikshfil, 24(;. 

Dilawar Kban, 000. 

Dil-jan, -inila, 907. 

Dindar, a mullah. 884 5. 

Din dharna, to ti.x the flay — for a 
wedding, 8.80. 

Dini-bliai, 821. 

Din Pamih, t>08. 

Diojivsos, 871. 

DisasuJ, 289. 

Disease, transfer of, 257 ; wasting, 
252 f. 

, Distinction of castes (kelnas) 
prohil)it(*d among Sikhs, 698. 
Dithn, df'itla family, 454. 

Diva- dharyara, 841. 

Divination, in Kanaur, 94. 

Divim* b'ait h, of Akbar, 501. 
Divinity. Sikh eoiureption of, 720. 
Diwa. dhariara. 849. 

Diwali. 145, 288, 825, 755, 915. 
Divvana Malang, 579. 

Doaba Siiighs ( Sikh.s of the Jul- 
In mill I* Doab), 101, 

D(»g, 225. 

Dogai*, 221. 

Doliangmi, 488. 

Doll, fair, 897. 

Dolma, 71, 8l ; described, 98. 
Domestic ol)servam!cs in Karnal 
SOI. 

Domunba, 115, 400. 

; Donkbrii, a deuta^ 480. 
iloj'je = va jra, 77. 

1 Doi'jedak, monastery at, 74; 

: Dorjficbang, Vgjra<lh'a7*a, 77. 

: Dorje’cIiaTig = Vaji'ailhara, 74. 

! I)orj(ichigje, \’"ajral)haii*ava, 77. 
rDorjep'ag-mo. 82= Vajrav/ihari, 
88 .’ 

; Dorjeseinpa. Vajrasattva, 77, 

; DojMnai, 879. 

^ Dothainya, 157. 

Dowry, Hindu, 801. 818 ; Muham- 
j madan, sbarai (lawful), riwaji 

' (customary), 827, 828. 
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Doyaiii H aeremony on 6t]> or 7t]» 
day after birtli, 770. 

T^rama, sacred, 52, 

Dravidiaiis in N. Indiii K 20. 
Dravyii, 107. 

Dreams, 2)15, 50C. 

Drew and], 585. 
i)r<ma Aclniiya, 131, 353. 

Drnze, 480. 

D ua-i-kliai]*, 804. 

Dubaiit, 65. 

Dfidadhari, 217, 470. 

Dadaliu, Sbiv, 265. 

Dutl-po, pliantoiiis, 83. 

Dfigarm, 907. 

Daghli, dffoia^ 694. 

Dug*]>a, snb-order of Nvig^aapa. • 
74. 

f)ukar, 93. 

Dullia, dfilo, b!*i<lfgr<)oni, 

Dulla Bliatii, Len’end of. 6 j 4() IV 
Dulo or Dullin, 803. 

Diirn, 161. 2)>1 ; (Mill of, 44-8 ff ; 
descent of, 55; n class in (Oiilils, 
59; at ueddings, (S36. 

Diniil>ala. 709, 

Dunlin do, 56.3. 

Dfnnni, 760, 779. 

I)ui*bha Sliarslii, 4)40. 

Durga, 318, 325, 337, 339, »354 
aslitanii. 35i). 

Dnrininda, 56.3. 

Duslinian, 907. 

Dwadslia, 12tli day after a deatli, 
S()0. 


E. 

Kartli, .sleeps. 252. 

Earthquake, 134. 

Eartli - \voi*sli i}), 1.3( ), 

Eastern J^mijab, ^ote .3, 7<S6. 
Eclipse, in pregiiamw, 127, 738 ; 

death during, 8(>9. 

Edacatioii, MosU?]]i, 495. 

Effects of deatli on living, 866. 
Egyptian mummies, 688. 

Eighth cliild, 745. 

Elements of life, 845. 

Eininabad, 679, 701. 

Eunuchs, 396. 

Evil e^'^e, 209: precauiicjiis against, 
766! 

Exchange betrothal and inaiTiage, 

788 . 


E.xcom muni cation of Banda. 700. 
Ex])iatory ceremony (flimlu), 870. 


F. 

Fairies. 211. 

Fairs, in Kulu, 435. 

Faiziillapuria, ;>//.</, 700. 

Fakhr A lam. Sayyid, 580. 

Fakhr-iid Din, 491. 

Fakhr-nd-l )in AfuhIb-un-Nabi, 
Aiauliimi, 5,33. 

Fa(jir Sju*. Sikh ,t('ni|de and fair, 
715. 

Farabi, :il-, 507. 

FarhJ-iid- 1 )in Shakarganj. 491 f. 

41 >5 ; a disci p]i‘ of, 53 I-, 535- (>. 
Fai-Iduij, 21. 

Fairnkhsiar, 700. 

Fashs, 237. 

Falawii, -i-A lamgiri, 503 f. 

Fateh (liil 14a ha, 5PS. 

Fateh SliTih Saliib, Fir, 59S, 
Fatehgarh, 690. 

Fathu, Hawa, slirine at Kaniwal, 
692. 

Fatlmllah ShTra/i, Amir, 500. 
Fatiha. 886 : -khwani, 884. 

Fatima, daughter of Mnliammad, 
177, 778 

i'at-imid movement, 507 
‘ Fat 11 , Haha, 403. 
i FazI SI liil). 551. 

I Feeding Bralinuins, 7)4,3, 7)44, 742, 
745. 7,50. 75,3, 754, 756, 851, 8,5,3, 
854, 859; 860, 861, 871. 

Feeding ilie brotherhood or kins- 
folk, 732, 7.3,3, 734. 7)45, 737, 
742. 750, 751, 752. 75.3, 754, 755, 
7t>0, 775, 854, 859, 883. 
i F(*es to i{r{llini}ms and priests, 

■ 75)4, 754, 7f>5, 841, 849, 871, 879. 

' Female infanticide, 696, t)97. 
Feroze])iu*. Sikh slirines in. 712 tV. 
Festivals, '^37. 

: Feudalism, in hills, 401. 

Fictitious kiiisliip, 90,3. 
i Fil’d usi. 540. 

Fii’c-worsbiji, 4(). 

; Firoz Shah I., 54)4. 

Fi roz S 1 1 ah I J . , 492. 

I Firoz (Shah) 111., 490, 494 5. 
i First fruits, 437. 

: First tongnre, 755. 
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First-born, 742 ; son {jesih)^ 743. 
'Firu7i College^, at Ucb, 495. 
Footprint of Visbnu, 909. 

Forms of houses, 915. 

Fosterage (Hindu), 754; (Moslem), 

/ /»J. 

FrepTrtasrmry, 554. 

Fritlay, 240,' 

G. 

Gttelirlia, 113. 

Gad (? gadli), a visit, 812, 819, 
830.' 

(iadd, 825. 

(uKlderjiii, a, tribal ti*ael, 51. 
Gaddi, 130, 21(5; -s. betrothal 
among', 788. 

(iadai Shaikli, 499^ 

(xadli. ii ]>r(.*sei]t of oasli. 8 19. 

Gaj jti, Haf)a, 200. 

(iakliat', 49; "Ihirki oi‘ig'iii of, 58. 
Gal, 433. 

Galda.n. centre of tlie Geliik]»u. 75. 

70; Uni versify, 85. 

Gambbir Deo, 407. 

GaiJiblijig, at wedding*, 815, 

Gaini, mask, 471 . 

Gana, a. wrist Ud of colon r(‘d tln*ead. 

821 ; = kangna, 837 . 

Gilna kljolnii, loosing- tbc zon(‘/‘ 
8] 9 ; ebhoran, 825, 

Ganas, 113. 

Ganas. exeliaaige of, 90 1, 

Gand, knot, — cdiitrawa, knot ting 
of mavi'ied pair’s clothes in 
]).i*egnaney of wife*, 735. 
Gandaris, 53. 

Gandh, knot,8l4, 83G~7 ; — bandhi, 
820 : — ]mwan, 820. 

Gandhara, boundaries of, 2(). 
Gamlliarb, marriage, 795. 
Gandbai’i, ty])e of soli, 200. 
Gaiidriiul, inauspicious time, 741. 
Gandoi'a, large cake of sugar, 
840. 

Gauds, tlie, 742. 

Ganer, a festival, 348 f. 

G ail esh , 1 1 9 ; — p u j a ( f ( utri f »f u i ai*- 
I'iage, 795; worshin of, 375, 
420, 784-^5, 787, 788, 789, 795, 
916. 

Gang Bhairo, Maliadeo, 269. 
Ganga, 131. 

Gatiga-babin, fK)7 ; -bbais, 903. 


j Gangajal, 851. 

Ganges, 182 , 840 , 841 , 842 , 850 , 
I 856 , 803 . 

I Gangor, 327 . 

I Gangushalii, scict, 692 . 

: Gan in. 111 . 

Ganjamali, shrine, 388 . 

Gan k has jam a, 855 . 

* Ganpati, worship of, 731 , 730 , 

737 . 

Gun Willi, 350 . 

Gara Drirga Devi, 339 . 

(Jai'jii Pat an, 357. 

Gai'ldi siinskar. 732 . 

Garinaklivii, 85. , 

Garthok, Kiirthok, 74. 

♦ Garur, 225 . 

Giirur ibirana, intiuenee oii death 
rites, 8 ;UU 40 . 

Giirar Sain (Uhaiitl), 403 . 

> (iash, 43 . 3 . 

Giisi, fairy, 217 . 

Giiterir, 470 . 

Gate in, 217 . 

Gat (li )])iiua. 836 . 

Gati, ruiieral rit(*s. 874 . 

Gau-dau. gift of a cow, 841 . 
Gauliri. = HTr Natli. 429 , 430 . 
Giiu-miiklni, 914 . 

Giuin. iioota^ 448 . 

Gil lira (-i), 420. 

Giintiima, 66 , (> 7 , 119 ; rishi, 126 , 
169 , 421 . 

(layasliln, l)i*vi. 339 , 

. Gityathri mantni, Note 2 , 748 
Gazi'ilui, 54 (L 
; Geg’, demon. 83 . 

Gelong, 84 . 

i G(‘lu.kpa, 73 , 75 , 77 , 85 . 

( Jen -yen, 64 , 84 , 

; George 3 ’homas, 703 , 707 . 

Geses. 85 . 

Uetsfd. 84 . 

! Gliaib, al, 50 <>. 

Ghailii Pii*, () 27 . 

1 Ghalln-ghara, “defeat,'’ 702 - 3 . 
Gliania, Kanhia, 706 . 

Gharabaii (adlimamg), 845 . 
Gharasni, jag. 436 . ^ 

Gharastni, a wedding custom, 796 . 
(iJiarbiah, uiarriage, 795 . 

( I hare Bhan, Fir, 628 . 

{ (Hiaioli, 8 - 21 . 

I Ghat, 857 ; — mama, 849 . 

1 Ghatak, inauspicious, 742 . 

I Ghatirda, 217 , 470 , 
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(:Umti cliaiidarmaii, when moon is 
inauspicious, rf, gliatak, 740. 

< I liatriali, 300. 

(ihii/n, 140, 622. 

(rluizi Sul tail Muliainma<l, 631. 
Gha/i WaHj>ari, G26. 

(ifioba, 124; DirMi-cmshoms ot\ 7(>4, 
782. 

Ghifth, -ui. hypcpga-iny nuunig, 42. 
Ghortlu, 416. 

(jlliore Shall, 6)17. ^ 

(ihori cliarlma. niounling the oiave. 
SI 7. 

irlioi'ian, 704. 

(llujsii, 36s. 

(ihosts, 197- 8; |>i*o(;autious against. 
747, 879. 

Ghot. hi'idegfooui, S()3. 

Ghra-nka, 354. 

< J linlani, 503. 

(rliLilain Hnsnin Khan, 690. 
Ghumlmr, a dance of men, i)l9. 

( i limnlakai, z/araf, 5S9. 

Glihnt, S07, S32. 

Ghnrehari, S95. 

Ghussal, washer, S77. 

Ghntti, 765, SOI, 

(liana, 716, 717. 

Giari, 43S. 

Giani, family, 277. 

(rifts in extfoinis " (H iinlu), S fl ; 

to bride (Hindu), SOO 2. 

Gil, 281. 

Gil. bxstiv^al, 471 f. 

Gilgit, 127. 

Giliiru Than, 432. 

(i iraJi-pn ja, 739. 

< I iri, S7l. 

Gnostics, 516. 

Goat, 1.34. 

(jobind Singh, GuimI, 391. 

God bhn.rna. to HU the Ian, SlO; 

—lena, to adojd, 802. 

Goda <len^, to jdace om‘’s kin.*.e 
(under head of tleceased), 843. 
Goda-diwaiia, kne(?-resting, 888. 
Godar Sliah, 625. 

GodlfiigK, minor, 433. 

Gods’ a, wakening, tlie, 915. 

Gogo, the cow of Hrainna, 183. 
Goijii, = hag, 895, 896. 

Gola, bones, 850. 

Golden Temple, 719. 

Goler, raja of, 689. 

Goli, Nag, 163-4. 

(lom, meditation," 63. 
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(joudal Bar, 53. 

Gomlal Jats, 53. 

(jronkar-cli liag-dugba, Tara - Devi, 
94. 

(ropal, 'I'liakur, 261, 

Goprihi. Ki'islma, 368. 

Gopar.sab. sy mltolical birth from a 
|fow, 740. 

Gdr Sultan, Pir. 622. 

Go!*akhdia.tri, 679. 

Goi'aklimata, (>79. 

‘ Joraklniath, 125-t), 172, 173 -81, 
184. 191, 2t>4, 

Goraya., 2S2. 

Goriva,, Sidh, 427. 

( h)r-kha.ti‘i. at, Peshawar, 679. 
Gosain. 261-2, 264, 319, .388 f, 
391 f. 42(1; -s, ( rir, 285. 

(loshali Nag, l()9. 

(lot kuiiala-, 802. 823 4. 

( loti'a.cliar ( reeita-tiou of), 787. 
Govind ( Ra-i ) Singh, (.liirfi, 369, 
688 if, (>94, 704, 714 5. 
Govindwal, 681. 

Grahin dena, to givu^ a morsel of 
I)r<‘ad. 78.'>. 

(irahn. 127. 

(ira,mang, a 432. 

(iranl-li, tin', manuscripts of, (.>88; 
Sikli. 676; Rag Asa, (>77, (581, 

. (582. ()S8: ' (iurns’ luiir, 705, 

no, 711 2,713. 

(Jrantlii, 704. 

Gi'cok iliouglit, and Islam,* 507. 

( Jriha., pratislita., 913. 

Grihya Sutras, 810. 

GiTd>-dieii — ;■/.%•///, 82. 

Gudd, dmia, 734. 

j (ifiga, 121. 143 4, 17L 200, 317, 

• 377 , st'r " ( I ugga.’’ 

j ( I uga. .VI a. I iH( leo, 271. 
j .Gugat, 179. 

! Guginl, 186. 
j Gugga., 2(52, 301. 

: (lugguaih, 183. 

; Gugri, 182. 

i Guilds, patron saints of, 5l9vS, 543. 

; Gn jar, 1*3; fr. ( J nr jara, 3(5 ; inter- 
■ Tua-rriage witli Rajputs, 44 ; 

I Dilya Rani, stoiy of, 654 if. 

; Gujarat Singh (Sikhs of the 
I (Uiinhat Doab), 707. 

I Gnjrat. Gurjara, 551; := Mewat, 
i in Albei‘nni, 546. 
i Gul, 914. : 

I (in I Mubamiuad, 596, 
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Gulia litlia, 679. 

instinct, aim%, lower,'* 716, 
'daim, “ higher.*’ 

Guilds, factions in Kiiriuni, 586-7. 
Gunga, 146-7, 214. 

(inpt (latiga, 266. 

(iu|»t Sar, 714. 

Gupta ascoiKliuiry, 61. t 

Gupti, 110. 

G ript iisliai', Thais nr. 428. 

Gui‘, Kort'orcr, 467 ; a rile*. 792. 
(iurl»aksli Singh, S. 679. 

Gur-blmi, 906.' 

Guirhain. Sikji liorsr, 708. 
Gurdaspiir, 700; Moslem shi*im‘s 
in. 624 o; Sikli shi'ines in, 
710 11. 

( J urditta , llaba. 6»85-(k 705. 
Giii'gaon, (leatli shperstitions, 85.5 ; 
Moslem slirines in, 624; Mn- 
haninindans. 87r». 

Gurgoii, 76. 

Giirj. swoed. 147. 

Giirmnkln. origin of. 677, 681. 
Giiroliarli, 470. 

GuimI, the. tirst iiiitiat.es of. 697. 
Guru Ainar Das’s teaehing, 682. 
Guru, Jlani Das, 682 ; Arjan, 682 ; 
II ar (loviml, 684 ; Hai* Kai,685; 
liar Ki.sbaii, 685 ; Teg Ihibadiir, 
686; Goviiid Kui, 688; Kanak. 
676; Angad, 680; Aiiiai' Da.s, 
68] ; liar Sahai, 705, 710, 714. 
GurudAvara in llopana (Sikli 
temple). 714. 

Gniumatta ((h)miei] of the (i urn), 
704. 

(Jnru's authority, 684; office be- 
eonios lieroditary, 682. 

Gurus’ succession rites, 680. 

Gnrn Sar, 712, 715. 

Guru, Mahaj-aja, 704 ; — niatta, ///;• 
Gnrya Siddii, 184. 

Gurzniai*, 559. 

Gwala, 214. 

Gwalior, 684. 

Gwalji, 670. 

(ilya, 862. 

Gyal, 202. 

G y ansaru j >a, 125. 

Gyarali, kJrya on 11th day after a 
death, 860. 

Gyarwiii. 

Gyasi, Devi, 660. 

Gyephan, 406. 

Gyur-B(ni, 61. 


H. 

Habi])i, 540. 

Haddi, sharbat, 820. 

Uadi, Pir, Kahnuma, 546. 

Hadia Quran. 875. 

Hadis, 505 : of U ni m-i- Khali d, 519. 
^Haiat-n'l-Mi?’. 629. 

Tlaji Muhammad, 550. 

Haji Ratan, 551. 

Hal, 160. 

Hahulliat, red Ijand,’’ the day of 
the 1st han [from JiaJd! lulth]. 
llalf-ln*ad, 78(). 
liali, 150. 

Hamail. 780. 

Hamid-ml- 1 )in Abnlgais, 547, 
Haiiisa. 6(i9. 

Hamza (iliaus, of Sialkot, 678. 
Hamza Sultan, 602. 

ITanafi, 502 f. 

Hanhnl, Ahmad ibn, 505. 
llandab. 571. 

.Hangama kaj'iia, 801. 

Ilanif. 517. 

Mansi I. Kot(' 4, 786, 791. 
llaiinman. 119, 120, 129, 211, 256, 
617; Hir. 185. 

Ha(|ani Sliah, zidrat^ 596. 

Mar ( lovind, 686-4, 704 5; masjid 
of, 710. 711. 

Mar Kishan, Guru, 685, 705. 

Mar Kai, Guru, 685, 705. 
llai* Sang Deo. 468. 

Marda Gala, 206. 

Mai-danl Jiala, 195. 

Hard war, 840, 844, 851. 

Hari, 667, 668, 677, 682. 

Haii dali, 815. 

PTari Itanji. Baba, 696. 

Hari Singh Nalwa, Ballad of, 720. 

■ Haridas, 690. 

Hai'idwai*, 680. 

Hari mandar, 709, 682-3. 

, Harimbha, rdlcaliani, 4(36 
Harif>nr, raja of, 688 ; Sikh ihandir 
and two fans at, 715 ; — in 
Mahlog, 692. 

Haiwa, I)evi, 274 
Plarmal, 355. 

: Harnakas, 866. 
i; Harslia, 39. 

Harsh u, 204. 
i Plasan Abdal, 678, 
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Hasan, al-i3asri, 50<). 

Hasaiii, 559. 

Hasluiin Shah, (V24. 

Hassaii Abclal, 

Hassu Teli, 54;b 

Hastiiifipur (I)elhi), 607. 

Hastiii, 784. 

Hat Koti, 338; Mata, 405. 

Hatarli, 788 ; excluin^e betroilial, 
788. 

Hateshwari, Diirga, 405 

Hath blirii, 798 ; =clianTik nlaji^u. 

Hallilewau, liatid-iaking,*' in 
marria^'e, 797, 815. 

Hathiir, 703. 

Hatiya, 364. 

Hanlania.; a Jat faction, 14. 

Hawaii (or* bom), a (puritication 
by Hi’e), 740, Nolo 5, 741, 742, 
839, 860, 871. 

Hayat-nl-Mir, 130. 

Hay at-ul- M ir, Sak hi, 594. 

Ha/.ara (Dist..), sbi’iiics in, 593 jl‘. 

Hazrat, 208. 

Hazuri, 541. 

Head (M)rn])rossion, 754 

Hele Jats, 14. 

Hem llaj, 394, 

Hensi, in Spiti, 69. 

Herat, a tract in (lujrai, 50. 

Heri hni, nmrried (vised of a wtmian 
of lower caste than her husband), 
901. 

Hibo, a dance, 919. 

Hidayatullali, 532. 

Hill rajas’ confederiicj' against 
Sikhs; 690. 

Hills, lilastern, Ethiiogi apli v of the, 
5. 

Himalaya, Hinduism in, 40011. 

Himalayan Tract, The, 4. 

Himalayas, shrines in, 197. 

-Hindu lictrothal, 782; kinds and 
terms for, 785 ; by exchange, 
788 ; anpiilinent of (pani jiila- 
wan, matlie lagawan or sawan ), 
787 ; contract, times foi*, 784 ; 
contract, validity of, 790; ages 
foi*, 791; observaaices, 784; re- 
pudiation of, 790; observances 
in Gurgaon, 786 ; South-east 
Punjab, 786; Gni’daspnr. 791; 
Western Punjab, Note 2, 786, 
791 ; BabawaJpur, 787 ; Muz- 
affargarh, 788-91, 792 ; North- 
east of Punjab, 789 ; Kulu, 789 ; 
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Shalijmr J)i8tri<?t, 790-1 ; Jhe* 
ium, 79l ; Sialkot, 791 ; Dera 
Ghazi Kliaii, 791 ; Hansi, 791 ; 
Jhang, 792 ; observances among 
the Gaddis of Chamba, 788; 
Kanets, 789 ; Cbuln^as of SiaP 
kot, 789 ; Gujars, Rors and »lat^ 
of Kaithal, 790. 

Hindu bride’s I’eturn home. 802, 
Hindu cliildi'en’s participation in 
"J’azia procession, 742. 

Hindu birth obser-vauces in Debra 
tahsil of Kiingra, 739 ; Balia- 
walpur, 739 ; Perozepiir, 739- 
747 ; Mandi, 739-747, 750 ; 
Nui-piu* tahsil of Kangi^a, 
Note. 1. 741 ; A)nbala, Note 6, 
741 , the Simla. Hills, 742 ; 
Kaugra, 742 ; Saraj, * 742 ; 
Hamirpiii*, 742 : Janipur tahsil, 
743 ; Kasur, 744; Hoshiarpur, 
745 -747, 748 ; Karnal, 745 ; 
Rohiak, 745 ; liudhiana, 747 ; 
Sialkot, 747 ; Giijranwala, 747. 
Hindu chib Iren, death rites of, in 
Baliawalpur, 862, 865 ; Shah- 
pin*, 862, Note 2, 865; died, 
8()2, 863 ; Zafarwal tahsil, 
Sialkot. 8t)3; Guigaon, 863, 
864; Kapfirthala, 863, 86 4, 

865 ; Multan, 863); Dera Gliazi 
Khan, 864, Note 2, 865 ; Jam- 
[)nr, 864; Gurdaspiii', 864; 

Toliana, 865 ; Ka-rnal, Note 3, 
865 ; Kliaiigali Dog ran tahsil. 
Note 3, 863; Giijranwala Dis- 
trict, 863 ; Hissar, 863 ; Kaiigi'a, 
863, 865 ; Sifilkot, 863, 864 ; 
Gujrat, 863, 864, Note 3, 865; 
Roiitak, 8()3, 8(>4 ; Amritsar, 864, 
806 ; Isa Khel, 864, 865 ; Mont- 
gomery, 864 ; Mianwali, 864. 
Hindu children, death rites of, 
among the Rajputs, Jats, and 
Mahajans, in Rohtak, 863. 

Hindu flats, Note 4, 863. • 

Hindu death observances in Jind, 

841, 843, 849, 850, 851, 860, 
861, 868 ; Robtak, 841, 852 ; 
Sialkot, 841, 851, 856, 858, 859, 
861 ; Kangra, 841, 849 ; Kulu, 

842, 851, 858, 869; Ambala, 
843 ; Montgomery, 843, 861 ; 
Gurgaon, 843, 848-850, 853, 
857 ; Mult.an, 849, 868, 869 ; 
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Tohana in Hissar^ 850 ; Baha- 
walpuT-, 851, 869 ; Bliakkar 
Tahsil, 852 i Mianwali, 852, 
857, 868 ; Bannu, 852, Note 2, 
868 ; Shaiipur, 852, 857 ; Koliat, 
853 ; Isa Khel, 857, 858, 861 ; 
Gnjrat, 861 ; Hissar. 868 ; 
Maler Kotla, 861). 

Hindu death observances in the 
Kurukshetr, 850 ; aiiiciig Brah- 
mans, KhatrLs, Vaisyas and | 
Sudras, 851, 852, 853-858, 859 ; | 
the Aroras, 853 ; the Bi.slinois, | 
854 ; the Dagis, 858 ; the 
Kanets, 858 ; the Rajputs, 858 ; 
the Mahajans, Bohras, Suds, 
and^ goldsmiths, 858 ; Kshat- 
riyas, 859; at Bhiwani, 860. 

Hindu marriagt^ observances 
among the 'Braliniajis and 
Khati’is, (iurdaspnr, Note 1,‘ 
795-797 ; .IMs (jurdaspui', 795. 

Hindu inan*iago o])servances in 
Ourdaspur, 798, 799 ; Bahilwal- 
pm*, 795; Kuln, 795, 796; 

(diurah wizai*at, (Miaiviba, 796 ; 
Kangra, 796; Kjilals, 71)8. 

Hindu mari'iage observances 
among the Brahmans, Khaij'is 
and .lilts of (lurdilspur, 795, 
and Note 1, 798 ; ( hvddis of 

(/hainba, 796. • 

Hindu Post-natal j-ites and prh- 
eautioris among the Brahmans, 
748 ; Kliatris, 748- 754 ; Vaisyas, 
748 ; Slid] ’as, 748 ; .lets of 
Hoshiaipiir, 748. 749 ; Jliinvvars, 
Note 2, 748; Nais. Nolo 2, 748; 
Aroras, 754; Sikhs, 756. 

Hindu ])Ost-natal ()rocantions and 
rites in Hawalpiiuli, 748—751 ; 
Uohtak, Note 2, 748-750, 755 ; 
Ijoliaru, Note 2, 748 ; Patiala, 
Note 2, 748 ; Sangrur, Note 2, 
748 ; >Sirinur, 750 ; Dasfiya 
tahsil of Ho.shiaT’pur, 751 ; 
Jhelum, 751 ; Hazro tah.sil, 
Attocik, 752 ; Mamii, 753; 
Perozepiir, 754, 756 ; Mont- 
gomery, 755, 756 ; G u jrariwala, 
755; IIoshiar[)ur, 755; Lud- 
hiana, 755, 

Hindu post-natal »*ites, 748. 

Hindu pregnancy lates among the 
Lahoria Khatiis, Note 4, 732 ; 
.Bun jahi Kliatris, Note 4, 732. 
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Hindu pregnancy rites in Fazilka, 
731 ; Sialkot, 731-733, 735 ; 
Hosliiarpur, 731-733, 734 ; 

Hissar, 731-734 ; Patiala, 731 ; 
Gnrdaspur, 731, 734 ; Jiiid, 732 ; 
Ferozepur, 732 ; Central Punjab, 
732; Amritsar, 733,734; Guj- 
riinwala, 733,- 734 ; Bahawalpur, 
733, 734 ; State of Suket, 
Note 1, 736. 

Hindu pregnancy rites in the 
tliii'd month, aiikh salai, 731 ; 
third month, thakni, 731 ; thii’d 
■montli, niitha boliia, 732 ; fifth 
montli Sadh (religious), 732 ; 
6 till montli, chhoti ritaii 
(religions), 732; sixtli montli- 
ehihvan, 733 ; seventh monthj; 
bari ritan, religious. 732 ; 
kan ji or rit, 734 ; inid -preg- 
nancy (adh-gabh ), 733 ; seventh 
iTionlh, Dewa-Dhami, 735; 
eighth montli, Athwalian, 736 ; 
eigliih month, Athwansa, 737. 

Hindu obsiu'vances ; birth, 738 if; 
])regnan(;y, 731 ff'. 

iliiiduisni, ] 15. 

Hinglaj, 327. 

Hirma, Devi, 342, 347. 

Hisba, 504. 

Hoi, 326 

JJoja, Aroi’as, 710. 

Hoikar, 704. 

Iloma, 695. 

Hoi'oseopes, 783. 786. 

Horse, 140 ; points ' of a, 223-4, 

Hosaiii Khan, Note 4, 683. 

Hours, lucky, 251. 

Houses, siijieistitions and eere- 
nionies relating to, 910 if. 

Hubaii i, 529. 

Huda, Jats, 356. 

Hujaj, 581. 

Hujat-iil-Aiilia Shaikh Daud 
Gajigu, 539. 

Hu jra Shah Mohkam, 533 ; 
meaning of, 534. 

Human sacrihee, 694-5. 

Humayun, 534- « 

Hun, first recorded — invasion, 39. 

Huna, meaning of, 39, 

Huua, Brahman, 404. 

Huns, White, 31 ; Kphthalites, 35, 

Huri Devi, 320. 

Hu.saini, 559 ; Sayyids, 586. 

1 Hust, 784. 
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I. 

Ibiidite, biws, 500. 

Jbrahiiri, Haji, 502. 
lei 1 bran, 121. 

Iconography, .Jaiiia, llo. 

1(1, S0(>, 807, 800, 811, 812,81:}, 
884, 885, 88(). # 

Ideal Hindu bride, t he, and britte- 
Qfrooin, 788. 

ItVit, 5(>0. 

Ijnia, 505. 
j’khtilaf, 50(1. 

I kh wan -us- Safa, 507. 

Tlahi, sect. 502. 

Ilham, :i9:{. 

Ilin-i'batin, 517. 

Tlui-i*zahi]\ 517. 

Ilyas, Mihlar. 50:}. 

[mages, positions ot‘, 4:14. 
linani, 000, 001 ; — s, the four, 

517. 

Imam Malidi, *195, 502. 

Imam lla/iai, 571). 

Imam Sliah, 007. 

Imam, tlic*, 807, 888. 

[mam Zaman ka ]*upiya, 87-4. 
Imamia, a. sect, 887. 

Imam-i-adil, 501. 

Imamon-ka-paik, 780. 

Imams, tlni 12, 554. 

Imams, ot Pani])at, 018. 
Tiu.'arnaiioiis, of Visliiui, 309 f, 
[ndar, 745, 870. 

Indjir Slnlr Mahadoo, 270. 
Indesha?', 271. 

Indigo, 1:17. 

I ndo-Seythiaii, 

Indr, 8(il, 

Indra, 80, 101, 120 ; = (iovid, 
309, .371. 

Indrn Nag, 151, 154. 

Indus, 804. 

Infanticide, female, 035. 

Invasions, tvv(j Aryan, 57. 
Investiture with the sacrecl thread, 
797. 

Invisibility — of tombs and saints, 

627. 

Invisible saints, 627. 

Iqj-ar Husain, 608. 

Iranian dominion, 20 ; elements, 
25 ; Kambojas, Iranians, 25, 
Iron, first use of, 19. 


I.sban, 244. ' ,, 

lsiiaf[ Ashal), OtX). 

Jshar, 401. 

Jshatpragbhaj'a, 112. 

Islam, religiou.s history of, 489; 

Nanak’s attitude to, (>81. 

Islamic theology, 504. 

Ismail, Saniani, 489. 

1. small Shah, 535. 

Ismailian, 507. 
ls(.|Ht , 884. 
fstilisan, 505. 
jstislah. 5U5 
Istisqa, 53:}. 

J. 

Jahini. 579. 
da(dval, 227. 

.ladn, 15. 
dad mi, 161. 

JrJfna, 087. 

Jfiga, vigil, 29.3. 

..lagadgnuri, :}18. 

Jagadhri. 080. 

♦lagannath, 680. 

.lagafipnfc. 349. 

Jagatsiikh, in Kiilii, 420. 

»lagt‘sHi‘ Mahiideo, 27:}, 

Jagitam, 4.30. 

Jagmata, 4.30. 
tie git pat, 130, 
dag- jup, 420, 912. 

.lagra, vigil, M7 ; d(‘lined, 474. 

Ja grata, 917. 

Jagiai, 4:}:-}. 

j.-ig-, 4^7. 

Jahangir, :)9:>, 501, ()8:}-4, 089. 
Jalifiz Mahal, 540. 

Jain, 9!). 

Jain Sayyid, 20:}. 

Jainism and Ibiddhism, 99. 
Jairami, 393. 

Jajman, 259. 

Jf/kh, 214, 2.33. 

Jal-rna-tvi, -pai*i, water-s})rite8, 
470. 

Jalal Haba, Sayyid, 595. 
Jalal-ud-Uin, Shah, 019. 

.lalahibad, 099. 

Jalal i, 552. 

Jalal-ud-Diii Rumi, 544 -5. 
Jalandhar, in Kulu, 459. 

Jalandhar, 1:11, 132, 495. 

Jalaiidi, deoia, 440. 
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Jaljogan, 215. 

Jal jogni, 216. 

Jal-m&tii, 216. 

Jal))a, Devi, 319, 423. 

Jalpari, 216, 217. 

Jalsu Nag, 170. 

•Talus, accession, 499. 

Jam (god of burning grounds) ,870. 
873.“ 

Jainadi-us-Sani, 808. 

Jamal Ghazi, 596. 

Jamal Shah, Sayyid, 390. 

Jamal-ud-Din, Sayyid, 532. 

Jamal-ud»l)iii, Shaikh, of Uch, 
495. 

Jamali, 113. 

Jainiivvana, a gift made to a mothei* 
by her parents, 771. 

Jambu, 113, 227. 

Jam 1)58 vain in. 111. 

Jamdaguan, /vWi/, 379, 

Jamlu, 347, 422, 423, 424. 

Jainnie Shah, 623. 

Jammu, 22, 23; Deo kings oF,693. 

Jamna-bahin, 907. 

Jamna-ji, 123, 193. 

Jam pal Nying-po, 75 

•lampui’i, 132. 

Jamnn Nag, 149. 

Jartnvalari, Nag, 154. 

Jamwalu, 263. 

Jail, 49. • 

Jan Muhammad, 504. 

Jana, divine child, 475 ff. 

Janai, marriage, 796, 

Janaza, fuiieral procession, burial 
service, 877, 881, 882. 

•land, 136, 137. 

Jaudalwasa, 898. 

Jandi puja, 351. 

Jaiidi waddi, 826. 

Jaudiala, 702. 

Jaiieo, 393, 697, 756 ; or sacred 
thread ccmenionies among the 
“ 4’wice-borh ’’ castes, 756 ; 
Sudras, 756 ; Brahmans, 756, 
757 ; Khatris, 756 ; Vaisyas, 
756; Kahatriya, 756; Gaddis 
of Kangra, 757 ; in Benares, 
757 ; in Sirmfir, 757 ; usual 
<xa‘emony of initiation, 758 ; 
mode of wearing, 758 ; mode of 
wearing while worshipping the 
gods, 758 ; among the Jogis, 
758 ; addition to, of the Kalli 
sntar, among the Acharj Brah- 


mans, Vaishnav and Bairagi 
SadhCis, 758 ; or sacred thread, 
length of, 756 ; agras (strands 
of), 756 ; Kath, tool used, 756 ; 
Granthis, knots in a janeo, 767 ; 
length, material and age for 
wealing for Brahman, Chliatri, 
and Vaisya, 757 : kinds of, viz,, 
Bi-ah m gai i dh , V ish nu gan d h, 

757 ; in betrothal, 785. 

Janera, a deota^ 462. 

Janet, = barM., 895. 

Jangal Des, 178. 

Jauiari Devi, 319. 

Jan-i-imiii, 907. 

Janiuashtami, 472. 

Janti Das, Baba, 428. 

Jaj), 717 ; Ja])p, ib. 

Jar, 732; — bharne ki. 

Jar-, jiml-pliuka, maniage, 796. 

Jareta, 182. 

Jarolaii = ebura karm, 753. 

Jarlikfi, moaning of, 59. 

Jaru Nag, 167. 

tlasrae, Lala, 393. 

Jasrota. 701. 

Jassa Hingh, Ivalal, 702. 

Jaswal, raja of, 689. 

J as wan Duri, 51, 689. 

Jat, 136, 351, 352 ; Jats, dances of, 
919 ; — Gandia, 389 : fair, 363 f. 

Ja.tanti Devi, 322. 

Jatasui-a, 53. 

Jatatar, 50, 51, 53. 

Jatber, ancestor, 200. 

Jatbera, 193, 194. 

JathiMi, 348, 435. 

^ati, 104. 

Jati Abdal, 503. 

Jatiyat, 52. 

Jatki, a dialect, 17. 

flatra, 149. 

Jatri, 262. 

dats, 201 ; omens, 226, 236 ; in 
plains, 7; customs of, 8; dis- 
tinguished from Rajputs, 12 ; 
factions of in S.E.,13 ; meanings 
of, 57-^9. 

Jattlia, company, 701. 

Jatti Find, ziurat at, 593. 

Jatii, 15. 

Jau chhare, pounding up of barley, 
814. 

Jau, deota, 447. 

Jaur, 182. 

Jaiir »Singh, 188, 301. 
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Jawahir Singh, 692. 

Jawalaji, -mukhi Devi, 319, 335. 
Jawalaniukhi, 694. 

Jawati'a, 787. 

Jawaya Shah, 534. 

Jazya, 494. 

.Jeshar, 461. 

Jesth, marj’iage of a first-born son 
in, 743. 

Jeth, 128, 241. 

Jotha, first, — liarnal. first j>reg- 
Tiancy, 732. 

.ietha Dlmtta, 220. 

.lewar, 172, 173-180, 188. 

.Iliajra, 796 — 

(1) the ring in the 
briflo’s nose ; 

(2) “ Regular ” uiari’iage in 

Sirmfir. 

Jlminl, tonsure, 755 ; syns. infuKhin, 
blunhlan ; hair, 7(j8, 603, 781 ; 
— (utariia), 390. 

Jhandula, “ hairy,” 762. 
Jhanjarira, re-marriage, 796. 
Jhaiijlioti, 424. 

.lliankna, dera — , to visit, 815. 
♦Ihatak, 456. 

Jhilri, 799. 

J hill war, 563. 

dholi (pilgrim’s wallet), 758. 
Jhomri, 919. 

Jhiimar, dance, kinds of, 919. 
.Ihuri, 49. 

Jibrall, 522. 

Jina, Dhiani-lbiddlia. 757. 
dinda Kaliana, 390, 391 f. 
dinda Sahib, 390. 
diiidpliuka, 796. 
diiin. 207, 604; - s, 561. 
dipur, (leota, 413. 
dirga ki roti, 801 >. 
dit Danon, 465. 
diva, soul,” 107. 
diwar, a Chauhan, 178. 
dizya, 503. 

dnana (gyaii), perfect wisdom, 
63, 108. 

dodha Ram, 393. 

.dog, *247. 

Jogan, 437. 

Jogeshri, 247. 

Jogi, 126, 139, 171, 329, 366, 625. 
Jogiiii, 212, 214, 244-5. 

Jogis, the, 684, 679, 698 ; (or 
yogis) 717, 758-854. 
dogis, Kanphata, 125, 238. 


Jogni, 401 ; — feast, 436, 

Joliari, feeding of bridegroom by 
women, 898. 
dola-Bon, 61. 

Joiya = Cliaiibea, 22 ; = Yaxid- 
heya, 31, 56. 

Jora, a gift, 807. 

; Jora, twin, 301.’ 

J oi*a, I'an dsala, garb of w i do w 1 lood , 

I 887. 
i .Tows ha, 858. 
j Jua khelna, 815. 

! diilalia, 399. 

' Juth. 789. 

1 Jutlia tikku. 799. 
dyotiskas, 112. 
diiniHshali fair, 604. 

Junn* Sliah, 625. 

Jfin = Katlii V, 49. 

Jiina, King oF Kanaiij, 23. 

Junaiili, 540. 
dungu, Jet >f tty 443. 
dujiiter, offerings to, V39. 
diitha f ikka, 799. 
dutblawuri, to defile, 805. 


K. 

Kabir, 682; — ban, si, 398. 

Kabul, 687, 709. 

i Kaelih, short drawers, 695 ; sig- 
I nifieation of. 717. 

I Kachila, 184, 

i Kachla, Kaclduil, 172, 173 -181. 
Kacliwaha, 22, 23. 

Kadampa, order, 72. 

Kadplii.ses, 33, 34, 57. 

Kafan, .shroud, kafin, 87S. 

Kaliai's, Mnhairimadan, customs of, 
829. 

Kahlur, 689. 

Kalumwan. in (xiirdaspiir, 393, 
702. 

Kahut, 50. 

Kahutani, a tribal tract, 49, 50. 
Kaikeya, a tribe, 54, 55. 
Kainkniwal = bandarvval, 917. 
Kaila, 5iV, 180. 

Kailas, 129, 130. 

Kailii, 183 ; — Bir, 185, 215. 
Kailung Nag, 151, 215. 

Kaithal, 790-1. 

Ka j, kai-aj, 854 ; — karna = han- 
gama karna. 861. 
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Kajaraw'al, 081. 

Kal Bliairon, 817. 

Kala Bhaii*on, Hira or Bahan, 
377. 

Kala Bir, 212, 402, 

Kala Mabar, 198. 

Kala Pir, 288. 

Kala Singh. 301. 

Kalals, 798. 

Kalaiiaur, 701. 

Kalaur, a deotn, 445, 

Kali, 68, 158 9, 217, 237, 317, 
416, 419, 700 ; Devi, 401 ; 
Great and Lesiser, 469 ; Lonkra, 
a bir of, 478, 479 ; sacrifice to, 
470 ; —of Tuna, 317, 318, 325, 
339 ; — ri-diali, 3,47. 

Kali Anri, 342. 

Kali Bir, 186. 

Kali jNag, 155, 1(59, 170. 

Kali Singh, 188, 3()1. 

Kalia Bir, 377. 

Kalihar Nag, = Kelang, 151, 185. 
Kaliina, ihe, 875, 879. 

Kali-siri, = widow, 906. 

Kalkin, 369. 

Kalli-sntar, 758. 

Kalpi, 124. 

Kalsa Jal, 114. 

Kalsia, delu'a, 707. 

Kalsia, State, 6: — Sikh vihl, 7. 
Kalu, Kalin, 676. 

Kfilu Chand, father of Gnrn 
Nannk, 676. 

Kalwa Nag, 157, 162. 

Kaniangai*. offei-iiig by, 775. 
Kamardaii, a deoia^ 430, 

Kara boh, a title, 499. 

Kainboja, an hnnian tribe, 25; 

— desa= Ih’bet, 26. 

Kannlhan, 379. 

Kamin, n class in Chilas, 59. 
Kamlagarli, 691. 

Karnli, 379. 

Kamtesliar, 208. 

Kana, a drota^ 460 f. 

Kami kachha, 676. 

Kanakamnni, 78. 

Kanavir, 129; — Upper, Buddhism 
. in, 90. 

Kananri, 488. 

Kandahar, 687. 

Kandelwal Banias, 105 ; c/. Khan- 
dilwal. 

Kandi Mata, 352. 

Kanduil, 177. 
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Kanehti, State, 460. 

Kanet, 231 ; — betj*othals, 789; 
Kanets, 37; hypergambus, 42; 
Mongolians in Garaand Raiigloj 
valleys, 44 ; etymolog}^ of, 53 ; 
tabus on milk, 231 : 789- 95. 
Kaueti, deota, 446. 

Kangha, comb, 695 ; signiHcance 
of, 717. 

Kangna kbelna, 802, 823. 

I Kangra, 401, 700 ; doll fair in, 

I 397 ; Moslem shrines in, 626. 
Kanhya, a Sikh ni/sl, 7, 706. 

Kani Pawa, 176, 177. 

Kaniagjit, 862. 

Kaniya Devi, 320, 330-1. 

Kan jai’s, 785. 

Kaiijesar Mahfideo, 270. 

: Kanji, rite in pregnancy, 731 ; * 
I described, 734-5. 

; Kanjur, 72, 73, 76. 

' Kanka, a ti*ibe, 5 4. 

I Kankarian, fair, 319. 

I Kansa, 129, 3()9. 

I Kanthar Nath, tiogi, 262. 

Kapal (kirpal) kirya, breaking of 
' the skull, 840. 

I Kapal Muni, 1)21. 

Kapala, a caste. 43. 

Kapali, B ha iron, 266. 

Kapi, 124. 

I Kapi la, 369. 

I Kapp, a ris/ti, 192. 

I Kapur Singh of Faizullapur, 701. 

I Kapurthala State, 677. 

I Kar, circle, 258 ; dena, to draw a 
; M line, 846. 

|^\ara, iron bangle, 695; signili- 
' cance of, 717. 

I Karaj or tiju, 854. 

I K aim n- kart a, 849. 

' Karanghi, 460. 
j Karani, 433. 

‘ Karaiirup = Kararu Des, 172. 
Karewa, 13. 

Kai-gynt-pa, 74. 

Kari, 737. 

Karkhi, 540. 

Karin Singh, of Patiala, 714. 
Kai*nia, 63, 7f), 697 ; in Jainism, 
107, 108, 109, 113. 

Kai-nuikara, a smith (caste), 43. 
Karinakhya, Nyigmapa monastery 
at, 74. 

Karniapa, sub-order, 74. 
Karmanaslmrira, 107, 109. 
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Karmidharmi, kinsman of de- 
ceased, 840. 

Karnai, Moslem slirines in, 618 ff. 
Karodli, anger, 716. 

Karrals, 124. 

Karshnayaua, (jofra^ 367, 

Kartak Svvami, 421. 

Kartarpur, 680, 711 ; fonndation 
of, 81. 

Kariiwa Cliaiitli, 473. 

Karwa bafta, bitter food, 847. 
Karvvi kliichri, 889. 

Kasb, r>19. 

Kushaya, IC‘7. 

Kasha- ball ana, 419. 

Kashmir, 679. 698. 

K ash t war, <>93. 

Kasiiinbha, Sikh avoidanc.e of, 
697, 

Kasinnl)ha, Devi, 339, 340. 
Kasyapa, 78. 

Katak, unlucky for 740. 

745. 

Katas, 289. 

Katasan, Devi, 337. 

K at ban, a Kane sept-, 450. 

Kathar. 49. 

Kathgarh, 689. 

K at 111 = Jiin, 49. 

Kfitliias = Kaihaioi ‘t, 28 ; tribal 
cjonfocleracy of, 29. 

Kathura Nag, 154. 

Katik, 93 5. 

Kat.il Rajputs, 317. 

Kat)ch, 701; raja of, 689; =: 

Kathaioi, V 28. 

Kaundiuia, a Rajput 70 /, 41. 

Kaui'a watta, 887. 

Kami roti, 876, 885. 

Knusar, a sti’eani in Heaven. 883. 
Kavvara ka sawaiia, 812. 

Kayasth, 120. 

Kehal, tribe, 505, 

Kelang, 151-2. 

K e u a w al bi t h an a, 834 . 

Keontlial, State of, 443. 

Kes, long hair (keshas), 695 ; 

sigiiihcance of, 717. 

Kehwir, king, 61. , 

Kesar Shall, 393. 

Kesgarb, 690. 

Keslii, a demon, 409 f. 

Kesom, fighting with sticks, of 
bride and bridegroom, 898. 

Kesii Rai, 21. 

Kevala, 107. 


KeTalin, 111, 112, 113. 

Kewal Ram, 290. ^ 

Khadur, 681. 

Kb a j aria Pir, 623. 

Kbakhai, Khashai, Pat bans, 37. 
Khakhas, 37. 

Khaki Sahib. Mian, 594. 

I Khalid, son of Walid, (>00. 

I Khalifn, 490, 504, 520, 539. 

I Khalifa Nika, 589. 

1 Khalsa, 695, 705, 70ti ; defined, 

I 720; ({oininunity . gi'owth of, 

‘ 718, 

K banian, 438. 

1 Kbu,nj;nii. a ring of tbi'oad, 779. 

Kbannnai*, vintnei*. 522. 
i Kbinnlatbag, nionastei-y at , 74. 

: Klian(!,49. 

1 Kbiind. zidraf^ o89. 
i Kbnnda, stiHjl knifi*, 495 ; paliul 
I (initiation of the dagger), 

! Note 7, (>95-(;, 700. 

I Kbandwala l*ir Sahib, 5JK5. 

j Kbanpo. 84 85. 

1 Kbanqab, 518. 

Kbauwadu, 579. 

j Kbapaj* (skull), saci ed (ui[), 700. 

, Kbaiiiri, 784. 

. Kbarai*, 699. 

I Xliai'atara. 113. 

I Kbare cbaibna, to mount on a 
basket, 817. 
iniarwa, 830. 

Klnisb, Kliasba, Khasia, 37 ; in 
I Kaslimir, 53. 

I Kbat, dowel', 801, 827. 
Kbatesbwa-r, 447. 

Kliatin, 521, 880, 881, 887. 
Kbatpujna, 793. 

Kbatri, fr. Ksbatriya, 59, 370, 
388-9. 676 ff ; tahns, 230. 
Kbatris, 230, 676, 679, 681, 687, 
701, 757, 786, 795, 797 ; 

eut.erprisi; of, 687-8 ; of Bur- 
hanpur, 688, 

Kbattak, 586. 

Kbattar, a tribal tract, 49. 
Kbattars, birth-custom of, 764. 

Kb at tea, 881. 

I Kliaunai, 834. 

; Kbawand, P., bridegroom, 803. 

! Khawaiii-piwari, 835. 

I K haw as Khan, 631 f. 
i Kha/ar, = Gujar, 46, 

I Klielna (of possession), 874. 
i Khera Deota, 193, 194. 
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Klieradis, saint yf, 543. 

Klieshgi, Fathans, 130. 

Khetrpal, 194, 217, 317. 

Khiall)i, recurring aniuversary of 
a death, 802. 

Khilafat, 489, 533, 

Khihvat, 521. 

Khii’qa, 520. 

Khitab Shah, zidmi, 595. 

Khizar Khan, 018. 

Khizr, 135, 175, 213, 218, 539 ; 

Khwaja, 193, 562 fP. 

Khizri, script, 563. 

Khojaki, zidrat^ 592. 

Khojal Khel, 589. 

Khojas, saint of the, 543. 

Khokluir, tribe, 22, 489, 
KLokharain, a tribal tract, 51, 
786. 

Khol, see f</, 438; cii*cmncisioii, 
. 779. 

Khoi'ii, a ileota, 462. 

Khraiii, a festival, 472. 474. 
Khubilgaii, 84, 85. 

Khudakiias, 826. 

Khudijal, Mandir, 440. 

Kliulai, zidraf, 598, 

Kliulasa, 706. 

Khulvvasigari, 834. 

Khurli, 801. 

Klinsru, Prince, 684. 

Khiitba-, at weddings, 816, 834. 
Khutuktu, 84, 85. 

Kliwab, defined, 576. 

Khwaja, Abdul Ahad, 529. 
Kiiwaja Fuzail, 529. 

Khwaja Khizr, 681. 

Khwaja Sahib, 874. 

Kliwajas, 549. 

Khwasi, 19ti. 

Kiaai Kag, 170. 

Kidar Nath, 375, 462-3. 

Kidar Raja, 22. 

Kikar, 138, 139. 

Kinship, fictitious, 903 It. 

Kioka (i) a present, 759; (ij) 
drugs, 762. 

Kira tribe, 35, 53. 

Kirar, 788. 

Kirat Park ash, .Raja of Sirniur, 
691. 

Kirat])ur, 684, 685, 689, 690. 
'Kiri, 699. 

Kiria karni, 901 ; karma, 840, 
858-9, 864 ; baithna. to sit in 
ktrid, 843 ; of g 3 ^ai'ab, 860. 


Kiiman, legend of, 56. 

Kii’inar, demon, 404, 409 f. 

Kirnmt danu, 304. 

KirpM Ghand, 202. 

Kirtaka, 404 f. 

Kirtua Nag, 167, 168. 

KiyMa, a gfxi, 407 ff. 

Klainu, doota, 467. 

Kobla, Devi, 340. 

Koil, 221. 

Koilo, 215. 

Kojhota, betrothal, Wasir 1\, 835. 
K(;kal, 433. 

Kokilan, 124. 

.Kola-ehari, 329. 

Koli, 158, 231tf. 

Koneri, deota^ 441. 

Korgan De(j, 468. 

Kot Ishvvar, 454; Maliadeo, 276, 
485. 

Kot Kbai, State, 460, 466. 

Kota, 918. 

Koteshai-, detda, 452. 

F\oti State, 41. 

Kotlelir Rajas, 41. 

Ko^ddan P., hetrotlial, 803. 
Krakiichanda, 78. 

Kret, oH*ej‘ings to, 739. 

Kripan, small knife, 695 ; signiti- 
cance of, 717. 

Krishn, Krislma, 388 f, 367, 370, 
377, 397, 801 ; Lalji, 389. 
Kritkaii, 784. 

Krora.-Singhia, 707. 

Ksha[)ita, 109. 

Kshatra])a, = satra[), 45. 
Kshatriya, 797, 908. 

^sha 3 ika, 109. 

Kuchi, 53, 

Knchika, 5.3. 

Kiuiin, Devi, 336. 

Kudiasi, Naratn, 432, 

Kill Kandlia, Nag, 168. 

Kuka, 707. 

Kul panchayat, 889. 

Kulachar, faruilj^ usage, 782, 
Kiilchhetar MahMeo, 274. 

Knlia, pots, 896. 

Kulinza, demon, 471. ‘ 

Kul-khwani ; qnl. 

Kulthi, denta, 447. 

Kulu, 88, 89, 401, 419, 789, 795-6, 
842-44 ; beliefs in, 474 tF ; his- 
torical notes on, 486 ff ; rajas of. 
690, 197 ; rishis in, 420. 

Kuluta, 53. 
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Iliiiiiant* 205. 

Ktimaru, Xag, 170. 

KuritlH* niarg, -pantlii, :L20. 

Knn(is, 26(5, 

KuTUfiLt, a cjustoin, 77.*). 

Knujhaiii, 217, 47(L 

Iviiuti, 121. 

Kuntu-bzaug-])<), =; Hralmia, 61, 
62 : = Sjimaiita-l>liM(Iiu, 7;L 
Kuinvai-i, 1.‘51. 

Kurani, 818. 

Kuvaii Kanets, ilS, 480. 

KurevvHla, 393. 

Kuri, 803. 

Kut'iiuar, 697. 

Kni'ina, 3(59. 

KurjuilJ, 786, 803. 

Kurram, 783 ; IsLiiti in, 574 ; 

Ic'geuds of, 7)5. 

Kni-iL a tribe, 26. 

Kiivnkslietj’, (580, 68(5. 
Kusbak-dahan, 914. 

Kiishaii. 31. 

KiiIhik 784. 

Ivuvera, 83. 

K(a)vvrira ka sjiwaiia, \i feast, fr. 

kwar, bridegroinii, 812. 

Kwazda, P., betrothal, 83.3. 
Kyad-j)ar, (54, 

Kya.r»Hoii, (51. 

K \ ring, 62. 

L. 

La Di’vi. 33(5. ,379. 

Imiirang, rnonasteiy at, 71. 
IjiioJiliman, 370; = Giiga, ItG. 
liaehlimi Njii*ain, .375. 38(5 f. 

Lad liar Bitba. 564. 

I aid hi taru, 824. 

\rM\wfl, 699. 

IjHg, H due or vail, 893. 
liagan, 797, 837, 894. 

Laga-san Dovi, 337. 
liHgi, a priest, a barber, oi* a bai*d, 
^786, 805, 818.- 
Lagoi, 86. 

riabd, ^76, 880, 881-2’ 

Labi, in 0urdaspur, 393. 

Lahore, 504, 685, 690, 700, 702 ; 

Moslem college at, 497. 

Lahul, 88, 89, 90, 91, 401. 

Lai Devi, 335. 

Lai la Ma-jiiun, 579, 

Lakaria, Devi, 351, 
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Laki) a thread, 855. 

Laklia Lalu*i, 6(^1. 

Lakhdata 182, 566, 571, 

Laklinaui*, 688. 

Lakbnotari, iirogTa.mnu?, 797. 
Lakho, Bibi, (576. 

Lakh pat Kai, 702. 

Lakhshana Devi, 331. 

Jaikh\vtM*a JoTyas, 533. 

Lakkhe Shah, Darvesh, 617 
I Lakshmi, 915, 917. 

I Liil Hussain, 61(5. 
i liid Tsaii, 5(51. 

I lial JMfisan, (507. 
i La-l Parwana, (500. 
j Lai Pfu i, Jogi, 262, 268. 

I Lahi (jriil, 582 ; Say y id, 584. 
i Lala Sohan Lai, 685. 

' Lalgir. Baba, 601. 

! Lalji, 387, 394. 

; Ijama. (52, (53 ; n d. (5 4. 75, 7(5 ; := 

I gtirtf, 82 ; ch‘j*gy of 33bi‘t, 84, 
! 85 ; functions of, 87, 88 ; in 

I Lahul, 90. 812. 
jjanniisin, of Tibid, 67, 70 ; scliools 
of, 72 ; no tlu'ulogy of, 77. 
Lankaria, Devi, 350, 351. 
jjainmniocliar, 919. 

Lamp of Life, 7.*»5. 

Langan -darz(‘, rsvv' Ghhog-dak, 92. 
Langar, j*efei*tory, (581. 

I Laugri, 205. 
j Lara, a hridegi'oom. 803. 
j Lai’ain Mahadi'o, 275). 

; Lari Mai, Duo, 409. 

I Larmnbi, feniah* barber, 898. 

I Lashkai*, 687, 

j Lassi pair, SOL 823. 

j Last rite of Hindu marriage, 802. 

I Lata, 45(L 
IjHth Bhaii'oji, 317. 
laiudpindian, 707, 

Ijedai*, festival, 471 f. 

Legend of Banda Sahib, 722. 

! Legitimacy, ilugreiis in, 795. 

I Lehna, GurtT Angad, 705. 

' Lekh, do.stiny, 892. 

Leii hari, 816. 

Leshva, 109. 

Llia,‘'90, 401. 

Lba-cbos, spirit-cult/' (51. 
Lliag-lha, 77. 

Llia-ma-yin = usurffs, 83. 

Lba-nio, M aba-kali, 83. 
Lbai*ampa, 85. 

Lba^Ji, 70. 
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Lichi, a nest of five earthen vessels, 
495. 

Lightning, 129, 143. 

Lik, (lues, 786. 

Lila Dhar, 389. 

Ling, 259, 260. 

Lingain, 101, 419. 
gLiug-chos, 61. 

Lingti, festival, 471. 

Lishkmai*, 127. 

Lohh, vanity, 716. 

Logu, a deota, 362. 

Lohar. in Spiff, 69. 

Loligarh, 690, note 3, 699, 700. 
Lohi*i, festival, 755. 794. 

Lokakasa, 107, 
liOinasha, 420. 

TiOiikra, Laiinkni, 479 ; vonngei*. 
325. 

Lotsava RiiieluMi-hzango, 92. 

Ltieky children, 742 : — days for 
inarriag(‘, S20 : times for 

birth, 740. 

Ludhiana, 703. 

Lull, lalri, musicians of modern 
Pei'Sia, 22. 

Lullabies, 779. 

Luiian, Lundan, 125, 200. 

Luther. 676. 

M. 

Machhi, otTering ])y, 774. 

^lachhka, S24. 

Madan Mohan, Thakur, t(‘inple, 
374. 

Madar Baba, ziflrot, 592. ■ 

Madar Sahib, S74. 

Madar, Shah, 399, 428. 637, (>40. 
Madari, 551. 

Madda Khel, 589. 

Madgola, 824. 

Madho Lai Hussiiin, 616, 

Madlior Deo, 469. 

Madhu Rai, 420, 475. 

Madkhuia, concubinage, 795. 
Madhyamika, 71, 74. 

]\ladra, Madda, Madraka, 30, 50; 
akin to the Ambaslithana, 54 ; 
vL 55. 

Madi*as, 687. 

Mad rasa, 496. 

Madreya, = Aladra De.s, 48. 

Madri, 121. 

Maga, = Bho jaka, 45, 46. 


] Magar, 473. 

! Magh, 239. 

I Maghhan, 784. 

Magic, 402; — wln’te,236; — black, 
: 237. 

Magneshwar, 177 ; — Mabadeo, 

451. 

Maha Laksluni, 190-1. 

Malja Mai, Devi, 350, 355. 

; Mababidia, 354. 
i Mababir, = Haniinian, 119. 
j Mahabir Swaini, 191. 

I Mahadeo, -dev, 135, 267 ff, 686. 

I Maluideva, 267 ff. 
j Mahadevi, 356. 

I jMahal Nag, 149. 

; Maban Chand, raja of Bilaspur, 
i 692. 

, Mnlian Kal, 272. 

Malian Prabhu, 389. 

Malian bir, 211. 

Mahanplia, 447. 

Mabant, 392. 

^labara ja Slier Singb, 691. 

, Maliaraja — in Knlu. 420. 

Maliasu (Sliiva), 38, 165, 302 11*, 
404, 462. 

MaI.avTr,10l, 113: biri, 114. 
Maliayana, 72, 76, 80, 81, 82. 
Maliavfina, “ (Ireat Vebiele ” 
Bu< bill ism, 30. 

! Malidi, 502. 

I Maliesl) Dasji, 393. 
i Maliesri, Jains 105. 

Malik ii, a ({ujrati Bra li man in 
receipt, of montblv ofl'erings, 

s 862. 

Mahijiiid, of (iliazni. 489. 

Maliraja, eldest sou of Krishna, 
20, L^l 2. 

Mahraja 11., 22. 

Mahsfid, 592. 

I Mailt i, 433. 

Mall ton, 201. 

! Malm Nag, 170, 

* Mahurat, 913. 

Maian, 798--819. « ^ 

; Main fiarna, 838. 

' Maitvaka, 46, = Mer, Mair,‘47. 

: Maitwya, 80, 82. ^ 

1 Majfi, vvidovvtu', 792. 

. iMakal, 433. 

. Makal, 219. 

■ Makaraha, — asa, 486 f. 

1 Makai^asa, 486. 

, IMakol, a circle, 750. 
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]Vlalalii(lali, 480. 

Malatia, 424. 

Malang, 586. 

Ma1auslija% 155. 

Malenda, 455. 

Maler Kotla, 609, 7():i. 

Mai ii wan, 

Mali CMsft*, 13. 

Malik il)u Anas, 505. 

Mallali, 563 ; — in Snfiisin. 522. 
MHlllii, 282. 

Malloi. 2S : — ti*il)al cunilndtn-aov (»F, 

20 . 

Mal]mnya. 472. 

Malwa, 686. 

Malwai, 707. 

Malwa Singli (Siklis nf tin; 
oouniry snufli of the Sutloj), 

707. 

Maina-Bliiinja, 120, 621. 

Main an, Pir, 501. 

Maini cli liak, 817. 

Mamin zi<frat, 502. 

Manas. 108. 

Mfiiiasliari, 217, 470. 

Manant, a vow, 780. 

Man(‘liat, a dialont of lialial. 

00 , 01 . 

M.aiid, 353. 

Manda. niandab, 800. 

Maiidaliars, 15. 

Mandasaii, a 430. 

Mandolii, 124, 

Maud hi, 354. 

Ma-ndi, 404, 420, 600 IT, 731. 
Mandirpanf In', 103. 

M and la, 354. 

Mandnri Sayyid, 58.'^. 

Manga I, Tuesday, 127. 

Mangal, si tribal tra(4, 51. 
Mangedai*. T ~^ar, bridegi’ooni, 803. 
Mangewa oi* MangTii, 786, 8()7 -8, 
810. 

Manglesbar Deo, 421. 

♦ Manglislivvai’ MaliRdeo. 275. 
Mangala, liantl-inark, 577. 

Msini, 60. 

Maniliarn, 420. 

Manipadiria, 88. 

Manir Kai, 21, 22. 

Manja, = diocese, 681, 683. 
Manjlii, 707. 

Maiiji Mata Sahib, Sikh mandir^ 
711. 

Manjki, 51. 

^fanjusri, 81. 


Maiika, 253. 

Maii-marzi, 79^1. 

Mausa Devi, 203, 318. 

Mansell ra, 828. 

Manu, 326 ; yiosition assigned to 
llralninin and Kshatriya by, 6; 

• Miiiiuni, = Maluideo, 445. 
Maniislii-Buddha, 08. 

Manzil rasani, setting in tlie way, 
8 U . 

Mara r^inga Shahid, 500 1. 

Mardan Salnb. Mian, 503. 

Mardana. Duni, 677, 678. 
Mardsiwin, 010. 

Mai'eclili. family of. 454, sco Ditim. 
Mari. 188. 

Mari Mai, 35(). 

Maria III ka. pairja, Hibi, 763. 

M arid. 560. 

Markanda, 421, 422. 

; Marnatli, Jogi, 305. 

Miirriage. Hindu, 703)* (*ivil, 794; 

I with woimiii puirlnised from 

! former husband. 706 : expenses, 

Hindu. 707 ; i'ites in Ivulii, 
i 705-7; observances (Moslem), 

814; ancient forms of Hirulii, 

I 705; Moslem ceremonies after 

a wedding, 815; observances, 

I Hindu, 703; songs, Hindu, 704. 
j Mars, house of, 783; offerings to, 

I 730. 
i Marsia, 575. 
i Murtani. 70, 303. 

Martyrdom of IV'g Baluuliir, 688. 
Marii-desa, = Biigar, 176. 

■ Marfinda, a ball of sugar, "ou ki 

■ rasm, 782. 

j Marwalia Sarin K ha iris, 607. 

Marwat, a tribal area, 53. 
i Masak (one month) 28th day after 
a death, S()l 2. 

M a sail, 252 ; = Maslian, 215, 352 ; 

856 ; buruiiig-grouiid, 864. 
Masands. Sikh collectors, t)82 ; 

] 683, 686-7. 

! Masoiidia, 607. 
j Masani, Devi, 350, 352 f. 
i Ma-sati, 201. 

; Mashhad i, 579. 
j Mashshata, 803. 

: Mat or monastery of Guru Angad^ 
j 713. 

1 Mata Devi, 321. 

j Mata Damodari, Sikh fair and 
! shrine, Mogn, Ferozepur, 712. 
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'Matil Devi, Mother of the i 

Khaka Sikhs, Note 2, 696. 
Mataiigi, Devi, 354. 

Matas, 485. 

Maternal uncle, Ix^licfs about, 741. 
746. 

Mathe lagawaii, to cancel a 
betrothal, 787-8. 
lilatlis or Yogi temples, 688. 

Mati ])hs Ohhibra, 688. 

Matri. 28(). 

Matsya, 369. 

Mattri, a small shrine, 912, 

Muuli tla dhaga, 820. 

Maulud, 879 ; sharif, 881. 

Maiini, Magueshai* Mahadoo. 
Miuiiyan dynasty, 30. 

Mawali, a god, 737. 

Mawi, 466. 

Mayan, 819, 837-8. 

Mazliabi Singh, 701. 

Mecca, 874. 

Media, a measm'e. 797, 

Med. ? t’l*. nietAa, boatman. 47. 
Medium, 198. 

Meeting*, omens, 226 7. 

Megai siis, Sutlej, 487. 

MehndT, 816), 887 ; kholiia and 
lana, 820. 838. 

Mehr Das, 393. 

M(da, Devi, 354. 

Mehin, d^ntfK 460. 

Me-lha, god of tire, 83. 

Memoi’ial tablets, 403 ; — stones, 
404. 

Menials' offerings to young child, 
774. 

Meo, 624 f ; = Matsya or March a, 
26. 

^Meoras or Mewatis, 683. 

Merelu, ,4t>2 f. 

M ere II iy, oiler ing.s to. 739. 
^lesseiigers of the Imams, 780 ; of 
the god of death, 845. 
Metemjwychosis, 98; Sikh view 
of. 

Meteor, 129. 

Metlii, Jats, 005. 

Mewai, 52. 

^fewati, 683, 

J^lezrni, mask, 471. 

^liaii, 162. 

Mian Ahmad Sahib, 603. 

Mian Ala Bakhsh Gangohi: 640. 
Mian Bibi, 637. 

Mian Rayat, 604. 
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Mian Mir, 615, 683-4. 

Mian Mitthu, 627. 

Mito-Mnrid, 575, 585-6. 

Mian Wadda, 616. 

Micliau Baba, 592 ; — Kbd, 592. 
Mihai* Shah Singh, 709. 
Mihiraguhi, 39. 

Mihrab, 708. 

Mihtai*. 256. 

Milap, 804. 

Alilk, fabvif on, 231-3. 

Milky Way, 133. 

Milni, meeting, 499 ; 793- 799, 819, 
826, 830 ; return visit, 806, 813. 
Mina. 682, 705. 

Aiina-Dhirmallia, sect, 697. 
Mindhal Devi, 331, 334. 

Mi ridding, monastery at , 74. 
Minim, = arata. 895. 

Mil* Ahmad Khel, 597. 

AJir llabTl) Shah, 597. 

Mir Ibrahim, 58(). 

Mil* Kasim, Mast, 578. 
Mii-aj-nd-Din. S., 609. 

Miran Bai, 392 3. 

Miran Nan- B h liar, 535. 

Alirjui Sahib, 179, ()21-2. 874. 
Aliran Sayvid Husain, Song of, 
6)66 ff. 

Miran Shdi Nfn*. (508. 

Mii*as ka masla, ‘daw of Inheri- 
tance*," 882. 

Alirasan, 203, (i44 ; — s, as dancers, 
919, 

All rg mama, a custom at birth, 
772. 

AJii-kula, 331. 

Mirza ami Sahihan, a v*ei*sion of, 
659 ff. 

AlisI, 12 Sikli, 706. 

Alisls, history of Sikh, 693. 

Misi*a Jawala Parshacl, 688. 

Mitha, 628, 

Mitha bhat, SOI. 

Aliti*a, a shar)Ha or* name-ending,^ 

Aloh, attachnient, infatuation, 716, 
Afohkam-nd-Diii, Mian, 623. 
Alo'min, 506.* 

Alon, Molan, 49. 

Mon, origins of the, 35. 

Afonday, 242; unlucky for birth, 
739. 

Aloiigolla, 85. 

Alonoliths, 195, 196. 
Afontlia-Makan, 433. 
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MontliB, 239. 

Moou^ 249 ; offerings to, 789 ; 

worsliip of, 126. 

Moravian missionaries, H9. 

Mom, moTiastory of Nvigiiiapa at, 

73 ; UiiiverHity, S5. 

Moslem, betrothal by exeliange, 
808. ' 

Moslem, special lK‘tr<»thal obs.er- 
vances in Kangra. S09 ; Halia- 
\val])Ui‘, 8L0; Ijoliai'ii, 812; 

Pi mil (Ikeb, 812 ; Pesliawa.r, 
812: Sialkot.812; Attoek. <818; 1 
Dem (lliiizl Khan, Si. 1; Mian- I 
wall, Si I , S18 ; Ha'/ara.. ^'ll. j 
818; (1 II jran wala, SI2: lloshi- | 
arpur, SL2. j 

Moslem birth observan<H*s in ; 
Kangra, 768; Aimitsar, 7r>4: j 
(1 u ji*at. 761 ; South-Kast Piin jal), i 
764; liissar, 764; Delhi. 76*4. i 
Moslem burial f(‘es. S79. 

Moslem converts- from fliinluisiu, ■ 

804. 

Moslem niHiM'isige ohscu’va.neos , 
anumg the M iihainnnulan Meos, 
Loharn State, 818; Meos of ; 
(iiirgiion, 818; Miiha.mma.tla.us 
in (Amtral Punjab, 817 ; Dhumls ; 
of Hazara, 820; Jadfins, 820, 
828: Dhumls, 821; Patlians of 
Abliottabad, 821. 

Moslem marriage oliservauces in 
Sangrhr M'alisil, Jiml, 814; 
(Injriit, Note 1. 816; (iiijran- 
waia, Note I, S16, Sl7, 828, 
Note 11, 887 ; Mamli. Note I, 
816, 821- ; Miiltiin, 821, N(»te 2, 

822, 825; Bhakkar, 821, 825; 

Mianwali, 821, Note A, 886; 
Cliakwiil Note 1, 821. 822; 

Fjeiab. 822; AVestern Pnnja-b, 
819; Hazara, 819, 827 ; Pesha- 
war, 819 ; Attoek, 819, ^*21 ; i 
AttockTahsil, 820 ; Pimli < 1 heh, 
820 ; Jiilluiuliir, 822, Note B, 
886, 887 ; Bahawaljnir, Note 1, 
8i^2, 825 ; Machlika ( I )era ( 1 hazi 
Khan), 824; jSlaMo-ola, 824; 
Jlajanpnr, 825 ; (8iak:wal ^IVtlisil, 
825, Note 0, 827; Feroze])Lir, 
825 ; Sialkot, Note 8, 817,819, 

823, 824, 826, S38 ; Kangra, 
Note 3, 817, 888; Shakargarh, 
819, Note B. 836 ; Hoshiarpnr, 
819, 824, 827. 


xmx},. 

Moslem pregnancy yites in thb-b 
seventh month, Satwahin, 759 ; 
Rit, 760 ; Satwfosa, 761. .r 
Moslem pregnancy rites in Arahala, 
759; Sirmiir. 759; Kangi-a, 759: 
Ijudhiana, 759 ; Rawalpindi, 

760 ; AlMfU’ Kotla, 759 ; Lahore, 
760; Fat(‘hjang, 760; HRnsi, 

761 ; Sirsa, 761 ; Rohtak, 761 ; 
Oity of Delhi, 762; Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 762. 

Moslem inii'st'ry songs, 775; — 
sacriticie foi- sins. 879 ; — vigils, 
778 ; - .,Vt)\\ s, 780-1 ; — 

Rawats, 881 ; — Rajputs in 

Hissai*, 881; -- of Delhi, 804; 

— la w on marriage, 804. 

Moslem l)inl(ling usages, 918.' 
Mostjuo, of Guru Ha.rgoviml, 700. 
Mothej‘'s brother, 74<>. 

Mourner, functions of the e.hief 
Hindu. 842. 

Afonrning. Hindu, S’46. 

Mrichh, 487. 

Mrig Satai. 471 f. 

Mvigshar, 784. 

Alnbariz Klian, 582. 

Mubta-di, 521. 

Alufti, 501. 

Mugan dena, 876. 

Alughal, 58; customs, 778, 774; 
inroads, 498 f ; palace ttjrins, 
907 ;• ])rovince of Sirhind, 708; 

-s, 6^3, t)85, 688, 699, 701, 
708. 

Mugha,l Sahib. Sultan, 594. 
Aluhainnmd Akbar, 583. 

Muhaniniad Akrain, 502. 
Muhammad Aqil, Qazi, 538. 
Aliiliammad A(jil Sahib, 599. 
Muhammad Azam Shall, 504. 
Afulianiinad (lhaus, Bandagi, 605. 
Muhammad of (ilior, 489 f. 
Muhammad Hamid-nd-Din Nag- 
aiiri, Qazi, 491. 

Aluhammad Ismail, Maulavi, 616. 
Muhammad Jamal, Hafiz, 583. 
Alnhamrnad Salih, 499. 

Muliainmail Sharif Sahib, 599. 
Muhammad Siilaiman Khan, 
Kliwaja, 588. 

MnhamniHd Sulaiman Khan, 
Khvvaja, of Tzannsa, 602. 
Muhammadan betrothal, 802 ; 

lucky dates for. 810. 

Muhiiia, 220. 
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Muliaii*am, 742, 808, 811, 820, 885, 

886 . 

Muhibb-i- Jahaiiiaii, 5311 
Jahaiiian, 605. 

/ Kliwaja, 179. 

teiilitadi, 521. 

Mnbtasib, 504. 

Muiri-ii(l‘Diii Cliisbfci, sliriiu* of. 
769. 

Muizzi CJollem*e, at- Delhi, 495. 
Mujlabid. 501 ; oftiet* of, 506. 
Miikainia’, 583. 

Miikiit, cf'uwn, 798. 

Mukeshwav, 121. 

Mnkhlasg'arh, 69JL 
Mnkli-inaii jan, 713. 

Miiklawii. 802, 816. 823, 824. 829, 
832, 900. 

Mnkt, salvation ; snr. 713. 
Mukta, 107. 

Mul. = Pailoi, 157. 

Mill Padoi, 457. 

Mul Nag, 156. 

Mula, blight, 27>S. 

M nla. a- child wliose head lias not 
been ]n*()perlj slnijied, 746. 

Mala Jat/S. 13». 

Mulasangha, 113. 

Mula Sant, 390. 

Mulasanti, 390. 

Mfilisthan. Multan, old names of, 
45. 

Mullah, 7>0J . 574 f, 764, 765, 875, 
877, 878, 879, 882, 884, 891 ; at. 
bctrotlml, 808 ; — s \vhis])er to 
new -horn cliild, 7t)5. 

Multan. 489. 

Mulwana, 219. 

Munda, 124. 

Munda-n, sanskar, tonsuri^, = jJiaiid, 
755,904. 

Mundlikh, 183. 

Miindr-elihoj', munh-cdihor, 87(>. 
Munh chliiirawjm, 834 ; (diitarna, 
82() ; juthJawTia, 805; dikhlai, 
showing her (britle’s) face, 818. 
Munli Maliesh, 130. 

Alunli boll, 907. 

Muni, 104, 401. 

Munkir, 875. 

Mtiqani, defined, 576; deiia, 876. 
Murad Ali Shah, 551. 

!Mui*dsi-s]jo. a class of 'mullafis, 

877. 

Murid, 520, 589, 591. 

Miirji'ite, 506. 


Miirlidlnir, 370, 

Murshid, 521, 544. 
Murtaza-Shahi, 522. 

Musa Chisliti, 536. 

Musa Nikka, 591-2. 

Musalli, 553 ; offering by, 774-5, 
Musan Shah, 605. 

Miisavi, Sayyiil, 546. 

Musha Varina, Raja, 149, 278. 
Mu’tazila, 50(). 

Miitsaddi, t>87. 

Mythology, 112. 


.Nal)lin. 7():{. 

I Nild, 200, 212. 

! Xaclii, 368. 

I Xadann, 690. 

Nadannti, n tract, 51. 

; Nadha. 803; j-iisua, 837. 

, Nadir Sljah’s Invasioii, 701. 

; Kag. 137, 145, 215, 233 -4, 306. 
! 400-1, 419, 459, 461; Ba.sak, 

132,144; cult, 66; at Laliore, 
712 ; ot J^ekha, 475 ; — s, F water 
spirits, 147 -71; not connected 
willi funeralsj 197. 

Nag Oiauth, 407. 

Nag Pa neb ami, 915. 

! Nag'worsli ip, 400. 

; JVaga, 367. 

! Naga Bai-i, 155. 

Nagan, Badi, 166, 168. 
Kaga-worship, 66. 

Nagai*. Brahmans, 47. 

Nagaria, 707. 

Nagarji, a shrine, 389. 

Nagarjnna,, 82. 

Nagarkoti Devi, 335, 

Nagarkotia — Dum. 

Nagdi. 205. 

Kagi, Snehemi, 170 -1. 

Nagni, 147, 169. 

Nagi-a Jats, 48, 

Xahas jiaii, 216. 

NTahanra. 907. 

Nai, 398. 

; Kaimi Devi, 318, 319, 336, 341, 
694-5, 720. 

Kairrit, 244. » 

! Naita, “ naming the day,” 820 
Nakkai, 707. 

!Nakshiitras, lunai* mansions in 
astrology, 249 f, 741, 784, 870. 
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Nakti, cat, 768. 

Nala, hydropathy, 256. 

Nalagarh, 683, 684 ; raja of, 68D, 
699. 

Nam, - 3 , -a-iiamika, 395 (>. 

Nam-chlira, Naraiji, ii2. 

Naindeo, 682-3; -deo, -devi, 398. 

Name, of God, worsliipped. ;>9r) f. 

Names, of ]»la.c*es, 252 ; op)>i*o- 
brious, 8<)6. 

Nam-vaklia, 354. 

Nain-ras, 910. 

Nana, 676; ke <-lihak. (S27. 

Naiiak, Baba, 536, 705 -715; Ouru, 
676 IT, 713. 718 9; birthplace of, 
life of, 076; liis desceiKhiiits, 
(iSl), 693 ; attitiKlc towards 
JsJnm. ()S1 ; jGt.it ucir iowjird- 
Hijidnism, 6Sl ; ns (M)jH I' ollco* of 
an infections fever, (>94 ; deri 
vat ion of name, (i7() ; clmrjuder 
<>76, 677; niiiaclcK, ()7S-9; his 
5 ])ilgrinjages, 678 ; his tietitious 
pilgrinniges, <>80: cdoak, 679; 
teachings, 679 ; oriiiin of name, 
747. 

Nanjjki, 67<i. 

Naiiakniata, 679; -nnitjj., (i84. 

Nanak])anthi, 707. 

Namik-puti'a, 680, 

Nanaksliahi, I'lipee stiaick. 703. 

Nand lail, 370. 

Nanda, 3,69. 

Njnidhiilri, 466. 

Nandi. 113; — Kjishiir Afjilifidco. 
271, 

Najdida, 433. 

Naukana Snhil), <)7(>, 679. 

Nanwa.ti, 907. 

Nao Nihal Singh, t)91. 

Napita, hjirber (caste), 43. 

Na.(il. 507. 

Na(|shbandi, Onler, 547 If. 

Nar, a caste, 433, 436. ^ 

Nai', katai, 764. 

Nar Singh, 176, 188, 402 ; --.s*er 
Narsingh^ 

Narad a, 369. 

Nm-ain, 366 f, 380, 382 f, 348, 484 : 
r= Nag, 169 ; -Baii’Hgi, 393. 

Narain-bal, 869. 

NiU’ains, lessei*, 432. 

Naranjan, 376. 

Nai'atlie, nanrdira. 471. 

Narayan, 348, 3()8, 915 Ijachhini, 
360. 


xxia 

Naro'chorug, doctrine of N»i*o, 74* 
Nai’olia, deota^ 458. ! 

Narsingh, 179. 212, 301, 366; 
— Bir, 469; —cult of, 376 ff ; a 
-- image cjf, 715. 

Narvva Sarwa Devi, 323. 

Nazi in' 111 lah, 588. 

Nasir-ud-Din Shirani, imam, 496.. 
Nasiida. at Delhi. 496. 

Nat, 120. 

Nata, cjiste, 43. 

Nat a, betrothal, 8(K>, S06 ; = he* 
troth.al : t lie ceremonv is s(fi//u\ 
892. 

Natal Astrology, 741. 

Nataputta, 106. 

Nat.h. 401, 842 ; — sura, 811 
Natlni Sahil), 684, 

Nationality, SikJt, appcjjl to send- 
, inent oh 697. 

Nat la or nata, 8(.^i>. 

Natui’t;, 1 L5 ; -worshij) of,. 121. 
Njiii-gaza, 20J>, 605, (>22 -3. 
Namnasa, a rite in nintli month of 
pregnancy. 762. 

Njiumi, festival, 471. 

Nann, 199. 

Naiini, ji jm/iui, 432. 

Naur, I9i).' 

Nniislnih oi* Njuidhu bridegroom, 

S( )3. 

Na.ushaln’, order, 550. 

Nawal) Danhit Ivlian, t>77. 

Njiwahi, 42ti. 

Nji wjini, \i (htthf, 431. 

NawT. 803. 

N.MVJi, 107. 

Nazar, 209; — wjittn, 210. 

Nnzrana. 709. 

Neg = lag, 893. 

Ncgi, 786. 

Neota, -ai-a, 900- 1, 814; — after a 
dcjiXh, 801. 

NestoTiaii, a monk, inst}‘in;tor of 
Sumatikiiti, 75. 

Newif 156, 172, 173f; — 

spirit, 470. 

Ncwar, 172~.‘>. 

Next of kin, 842. 

Ngadai*, primitive Buddhist ])e- 
riod, 70. 

Niamat-ullah Shahid, 535. 

Niaz, 812, 886. 

Niclihi Kalan Darbitr Saliib, 
Batiila, giirdwara at wliicli four 
fairs are held, 711. 
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Nigaha, 678. 

Nigabiu, 560. * 

Nigantha, old name of Jainism, 

106 . 

ISrigoda, 108. 

Nihang. 708. 

]^iliasa, 433. 

Nikah, 808, 814, 818 : -kliwan, 
828, 83JU]. 

Kikasi, 814. 

Kila-ratb. 187. 

]tiriin, 882 ; — ki pafti cbabana, 
848. 

Nimavvat, 372. 

Nimaz jauazab, 875. 

Niinbarka. 372. 

I'J’imbiilla, fairv king, 5(). 

Niiigniet oliebo, 93. 

Xirblinv, 30(5. ' 

Nnjiira, 108. 

iNirnial (Nizam's doriiiiiiona), 088. 
Ninnalas, 709. 

Nirvana, 7i} ; = uirvi’iti or niiikti, 
107-8. 

Nisbat, 803. 

Nisbadi, a mixed cast-o, 41. 

Nisbtln, 024. 

Nislianl. token, 800-7; — rakliua. 
Nisbaiiia, 700, 

Nitindra = ne(»ta, 833. 

Ni^ at kbair, 808, 819. ^ 

Nizam Din, Mania vi, 010. 

Nizam ud-Din, Anlia, 491, 492 f. 
Nizamia, 529. 

Nnal Deo, 468. 

Noa.li, 883. 

Nodb, dangliter-in-la\v or bride, 
8C3. 

Nogi, 357. 

Nolar, 702. 

Nortli, 132. 

Nortli -eastern Pan jab, 789, 
Numaua Slmbwali, 59(). 

Number five in Sikhism, 090; 

— s, lucky and unlucky, 222, 223. 
Nuptial fii’e, the, 797. 

Niir Mull am mad Maliaiwi, 533. 
Niir Muhammad Sahib Noruwiila, 
Khwaja, 600.- 
Nur Shall, 622. 

Nur Sbah Wali, 005. 

^Nnrya Siddb, 184. 

Nyayak, Grantb, 119. 

Nyigma-pa, red Ifhaas^ 04, 73, 80. 
Nyungpar, 80. 
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O. 

; oa, 134.. 

! Ol, a Cluck, 438. , 

Om mani padme bum, explained, 

88 . 

Omens, 223-29 ; agricultural, 234 ; 
from meeting, 226-7 ; in cliild- 
i*en, 740. 

! Ouies Karim, 399. 
i Oinpbis=Anibi, 27 ; oF J^axila, 29. 
i Orayama, 834. 
t Orbna-badul, 905. 

‘ Orra, 205. 

; Ossadioi, 29. 
j OsvMil. 105. 

Oiit-honses, 918. 

I Owl, 221. 

Oxythroi’i, Xatliroi = Kshatriya, 
29. 

P. 

; Pabasi, 3)04. 

Pacbaj*, beti’othal, dharjii di. 785 ; 
takkian di, 780, 787. 

‘ PachhatlH, wedding cusioins of, 
829. 

Pacliliwil, we.st wind, 129. 

PacbJa Devi, 340. 

! Pad i liar, Pari liar, 47. 

Padmaiii, 784. 

Padnia Sambliava. 71, 72, 73. 

: Padnia paid, 80, 81 = Manipadma 
or Avai(>kiteswara, 88. 

Padoi, 161. 

Padei, Mul, 457. 

PMshah, 702. 

Pkeh 099. 

Pa'el, a cliild born feet foremost, 
703. 

Pagaf Pantli, 120. 

: Pag-bhai, 905. 

Pagwat, 905. 

■ Pahaj, V CO- wife, pahajn, effigy of 
a, 8()7. t * 

Pablaiiritlii, first-born, 764. * 

! Pahul, j-ite, 605-fi. 

! Paliul, 903. 

I Paiull = amrit sanskar, 720. 

1 Paliiilia, 700. 

I Pair pana, 792 ; — gela, 813=niilni ; 
1 — a cbborna, 813. 
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Paira cliLorria, 818, ef. pair ^ela. 
Paithaii = Piinjuanui, 28. 
Pak-dainaiiHTi (cliast« wives), 778. 
PakliaiJ, 877. 

Paktvos, 27, 

Piikvvan. sweetmeat, 
dynasty, 849. 

Paldan-lanjo = J'le/iia-Kali, 98. 
Palniisli'v, 788. 

Paiicli, -ayat, 704-5. 

Paucli Nag, 145. 

Pancli ratna. 840 2. 

Pancdiak, 850, 850, 809- 70, .'4)2. 
Paiich -kalian, 225, — i, 180. 
Paneb])ir, 195. 
l^anolien TtinpocdK*, 84, 85. 
Pandava, 131, 404. 

Paiulit Sliib Rani Das, Note 2, 
782. 

PanOiiainaraiia, 1 12. 

PanOo, Kilim, a, 40(j. 

T'andni, 15tli' Poll, 478. 

Pandii, 121, 858. 

Pundava, 120, 121; - fian ka SMian, 

120 . 

Pane Nag, 107, 168. 

Pangi, Kiiddhisin in, 07. 

Pangwal, 210. 


Pain pilawan, giving 

wat-m* to 

drink, 

to cancei a 

beti'ot Jial, 

787. 



Pan ill ar, 

198. 


Panhiyar 

, 199. 


J*anipat, 

502 ; battle 

of, 70-2 ; 

1 ’nanis 

of, t;is. 


Panj IJii% 

429, 441, 


Pjinj isli 

nan a (\NJishing of 5), 


097. 


Pan j Pi]*, 578. 

Pan jab, rite of ninis-gi ving, 742. 
Pan jag, festival, 474. 

Paiijgarhia, /07. 

Panjnanisli, 097. 

Panjpiri, 121. 

Panllieon,. il indn, 115-10. 

Paon l)Jiaj*i, Leix vy feet/' ariteof 
mid-pregna^jcy, 788 ; {ilierna, 
tui’uing the feet, 762. 

PaoiTta, 689. * 

Pap, 156, 470 f. 

Pafia, sin, 107. 

Papj'ii, curse\ 199. 

Papuji, 370. 

Para kaun, provisions, 819. 
Parada, a tribe, 54. 

Panxma, dharrna, 108. 

123 


j Paras Nath, 101, 114, 
j Partis Ram, 845, 366 ; cult 
1 379 If. 

{ Parasar, nshi\ 421. 

I Pai*asha]'i Bi^ahmans, 46, 

, Parbati, 121, 916. 
j Parch ava, 209. 

, Parehbawan, n woman whose- 
idiild has died within 40 days 
of hiitli, lit. shadow, 748^ 

I 598-4 f. 

Pa.i*et, 204; ]»ujaii, feast, 486. 

Parham 784 

Pai-i, 470 ; = dev, 559. 

Pari Devi, 824. 

Paj'ihcir = Prtitihara, 86. 

Pai-ind, 204. 

Parinirvana, 82. 

Pai*JA, 912. 

Parjapjit, 826. 

Parja]>ati, Pawa, 692. 

I’arka ]*niaii, eirimmaiubulation^ 
711. 

Ptironti, P.. a shawl, 807, 882. 
Pari*(‘wi, 472. 

Pai'shva, 107, 114. 

J5xrthian inOnence, 88. 

Parthivapu ja, 472 8. 

1’ai‘vati, 825. 873 f. 

Pasliaj, in Baliawalpnr, 217. 
Pashto, 808. 

Pasrfir, 701. 

Ptihi ntarna, 814; or pirha utrarna, 
81 4. 

Pataishta, 912. 

I^alak, 851. 

I Patau, 592. 

{ Patliankol, battle of, (>99, 700. 

' Pathans at Paonta, 689 ; of Malei* 

' Kotla, 708 ; Sadtiozai and Kiz- 
zilhasli, 831 ; — of Peshawa]*, 

: Isa Khel and Koliat, 832 ff ; 

j W i laya t i , w edd i iigs am on g, 830. 

: Path anti, a ti*act, 51. 

Paths, seven, 539. 

Paihtliarwali, Devi shrine, t331. 
Patiala, 731, 881. 

Patka, 899. 

Patna, 686-7. 

Patnos, 807. 

Patra plierna, to change the 
stools, 899. 

Pattji, money paid by boy’s father 
for menials’ dues, 897. 

Patti, 701 ; Sahib, Sikh shrine, 
Lahore, 712. 
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Pauruva = Poros, 28. 

Pa vail a, 120. 

PecRa, turban, 696. 

Peclii, a band of silver tinsel over 
the turban, 899. 

Pera, a mess of plthi^ 797. 

Persian invasion, uni'ecorded, 25. 

S^'e I Iranian. 

Peshiiwar, 679. 

Peslikara, 819. 

Peta, intestine, 769. 

Pliagali, 326. 

Plia^li, place of origin, 433. 

Phal Nag, 169. 

Phalgani, 784, 

Phaugi. 433. 

Piiangni, 214. ^ 

Phariikna, 25vS. 

Plicrii, a fee, 814. 

Plieru, Hhai, 12.^ 568. 

Pliilosopliy, of Jainism, 106. 
Pliirwi, a dance. 919. 

Pliugni, 215 ; Devi, 426. 

Pbiil, “Rower," 889; bones, 850 ; 

cliunna, 838. 

Phulan Devi, 352. 

Pluilkian States, 703 ; dehra, 707. 
Plml-pairi, fruit and leaves, 887. 
Pliulsak, 127. 

Pliuiigiini, Devi, 341--2. 

Phungni, Devi, 342. 

Pliiingni, feast. 436. 

P’liur, 23. 

Pliuri panit, carjiet spreading, 
847. 

Piara, 696. 

Picli, loin-clotli, 893. 

Piclicli (y), rice water, 750. 
Piclihavvan, shadow, 775. 
I’ichhhigra, a dish of rice mixed 
wi th salt, 750. 

Pihai*, oi* Hehar, god of monas- 
teries, 83. 

Pilpa. See Pipnakh. 

Pimpmma, 28. 

Pindas, 840 44. 

Pindi, 387 f ; — chhed, cutting up 
the pinda, 840. 

Pindoj'i, in Gurdaspui*, 393. 

Pinds, 856-7 ; — oifering of, 

844 ff. 

Pipa Bhagat, 124, 125. 

Pipal, 136, 138, 910. 

Pipnakh, 200. 

Pir, 221, 507, 590-1. 

Fir Adil, 599. 


Pir Aulia Ghori, 534, 

Pir Balawal Shah, 606. 

Pir Daulat Shah, 539. 

Pir Ghazi Shah, ziarcit^ 595. 
i Fir Mohka, 616, 

; Pir Muhammad Rajan, 501. 

; Pir Ramdin, 586-7. 

Pir Sabiq, 586. 

' Pir Salolii, 626. 

Pir Saniponwala, 533. 

Pir Shah, 551. 

Pir Zaki, 617. 

{ Piran-i-Pir, 538. 

Pir-balnn, 1K)7. 

Pirhain, the, 779. 

Piridai, 792. 

Pirinda, 911-2. 

Fii'-ninridi. 522. 

Firs, tlie live, 572 3. 

■ Firthi ('Inind, 682, 705. 

Jhta, sj)iT*it, 199 200. 

Jhtar, 874. 

Pilar, trousseau, 899. 

; Pith, a dcola, 431. 

I Fi tha tandlniii, 838. 

; Fitlii, Huely ground oidsh, 797. 

; Pitr, 132, 195, 200. 

I Pifdi (Pili) Nag, 169, 170. 

'• Pla.gnie, cjittle, 218. 

I Plains, Basterji, 8, Physical di- 
I visions of, 9; Ethnography of, 

; 10-12; - Western. 15; Ethno- 

I gnipliy of, p. 

i Planet- vvorsliip, 126. 

: Po^i, 239. 

; Folanidi‘, 350. 
j Poros = Paurava, 28. 
i Portents, ti avel, 225. 

! Possession, demoniacal, 561. 

I Puthi, 48. 

i Polhi-Mala, sln’ine, 714. 

j Pothwar, 48. 

' Potra, swaddling clothes, — run kd. 
I ainii*, a gentleman from his 

I cradle, 892. 

j Potter’s wlieel worship, 815. 
j Prahlad, 366. 

. Prajapa-ti, 120. 

I JVasthala, am extinct tribe, 5^. 
Pi-atihai'a, 36 ; Brahman and 
Ksbatriya, 43. 

Fj*atiloma niaju-iage, 43. 

Pratima, 112. 

Pratyeka, Buddha, 79. 

Pmvaj ya, 84. 

Prayers, benedictory, 784. 
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Pregnancy observances, Miiham- 
madaii 759 ; rites (liindn), 
3rd niontb, ankh salai, 731 ; 
tbakni, 731 ; mita boliia, 732 ; 
5tb montli sadb (religious), 732; 
cbboti Jitaii (religious), 732 ; 
bill nioiitb, cliilwaii, 733 ; 7ib 
niontb, bari ritan, 733 ; kan ji or j 
i*it, 734; mi(l-pregTi{iTU\v (adb I 
gabb), 733; 7tb moiitb, dewa 1 
dhami, 735; Stb ?nonth, AUi- 
vvaban. 733; Stli niontb. Alb- 
wansa, 737; rites rniKiiig tbe 
Kakezais (distillers), 760 ; 
yMsabK (butcberH), 760 ; Arains 
(market gai*deners), 76>0; Dliobls 
(waslieririeri), 760 ; Maslikis 
(watermen), 760; Mosbnn casters 
in tin* North Punjuh. 76)0 ; 
Lalioria Khatris, Note 4, 732; 
Hunjalii Khatris, Nott* 4, 732; 
Mulianimadan Saqqas, 734. 

Preginincv rites ( Hindu) in Patiala., 
731: ill CTurdaspiir, 731 34 ; in 
Jind, 732: in Feroz<‘])ur, 732: 
in (^enti*al Puiijal), 732 : in 
Suket, Stat(‘ of, Note 1. 736 ; 
in JJielmn. 733; in Rajaiipur, 
l^ihsil, 733 ; in Harnnagar, 734 ; 
in Lahore, 735 ; in Montgomery, 
735; in Jammu, 735; in Am- 
ritsar, 733 -34 ; in (1 ii j ran wii] a., 
733 34 ; in Paha wal pur, 733-34; 
i 1 1 Fazi 1 ka . 731; in Si alk ot, 
731-33-35; in Hoshiarpur, 731- 
33-34: in Hi.ssar, 731-31; in 
3'alagaug, 735 ; in Hazro, 735- 
3t) ; in Mandi, 736; in Cham ha,, 
738 ; in fCangra. Note 1, 73S. 

Post- ei*e mat ion ob.s(‘rvances, 81*6. 

l^osi-natal fest ivals, 755 ; ])re- j 

cautions, 749. 

Post-m.'/»'e/(! enj-emonies, 818; nup- 
tial observances, 822. 

Prom Tot (?), 399. 

Premature birtb, Hindu, 738. 

Preparations * for dea tli, Moslem, 
8J4. 

Priest’s wife oi* priestess, rites 
performed by, 735, 736, 752. 

Prikamma, 238. 

Prikmti = kulacliar, family usage, 

782. 

Prince Khiisni, 683. 

Prince Bab-us-sban, 699. 

Pritha, 121. 


. XKtt 

Prithema, 245. 

Prit lii, earth, 193. 

Pritliivishwara, 323, 324. 

Pi’iy^ugi, Raja, 128. 

Pz'oposal ceremonies, Afoslem, 
Proverb on ti*eatraeiit of girls, 7$^, 
I^Vo-Yidam, 73. 

Psendo-science, 241. 

Piibbai'i, drota, 441. 

Pncbli, (lemjind, 819 ; — nanka, 
820. 

Piidgahi, 107. 

Pugwat, 905. 

Puj, pnjari. [)u jera, 103. 

Pajilra, 148. 

I'lijari, 293 fl* ; eastos of, 43-5. 
Pujarli^ Devi, 340. 

Pun, 785-9; — sun (?), 736, 
Pun-savan. causing a inah* bii-tb^ 
731, ?soie 2. 

Pimdh*, 15. 

Pfinyu, 107. 

Puiiwiir, 15, 21 ; = Paramaiu, 36. 
Punwarwat i, 51. 

Purakli Siddli (Mniuran jwo-natlu 
125. 

Pnran Bliagat. 124. 

Puran Mul, 394. 

Pfiraimiasi, 245. 

Purian bhai'iiii, 854. 

Purification after cliild-birtli, 753, 
772. 

f ‘nriticatioii after a death, 846, 
860. 885 

Purwa, Fast wind, 129. 

Putrela, 904. 

Pntreta, boy's father or kinsman, 
787, 803.’ 

Pyre, the (chitu), 845. 


Q. 

Qadr, -ites, 506. 

Qadiri, 502.; shrines, 540 ff. 
t^adiri, Sb. Abd-us-Sabiir, 596. 
Qadiria, Ordei*, 538 b. 

Qaisai* Shall, 551. 

Qaisarshabi. Order, 550. 

Qalandar, 494, 531, 543 ff, 619 ; 

— Slifib Sharif, 596. 

Qaniin, ^06. 

Qarmatian, 489, 507. 

Qarramite, 507. 

Qasim, Imam, 621. 

. F 2 
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Qassab, 399; betrothals among, 
830-1: 

Qazi, 504, 808, 816, 824, 827, 880, 
887, 890 ; post of, 490 f. 

Qibla, the, 881, 883 ; -i-Alam, 533. 
Qiramita, 491 ; aee “ Qarmatian.” 
Qiyas, 505. 

Qizzil-bash, 553 ; Paihaus, 808—31. 
Qiil-kliwauj, 885. 888, 889, 890. 
Qni’an, 778, 830, 874, 875, 876, 
877, 878, 879, 880, 881, 883, 
885, 891, 918. 

Qnfcbs, foiir, at Hissai*. 534, 559. 
Qutb-ud-Din Baklityar, of PbIi, 

491, 492. 


R. 

Rababi, 077. 

Rabpinipa, 85. 
llaciilipal, a godliiig, 432. 

Radhil, 370. 

Iladhaswami. 370. 

Hafiii, 555. 557. 

Rafi-iisli-Sban, Prince, 699. 
Raglninath, 379, 420, 433, 474, 
485. 

Fiaglni Ram, 370. 

Rah, offerings to, 739. 

Ralibari, 46. 

Raii-deiia, 906. 

Rahib, Christian, 517. 

Rahiras, 717. 

Rahit, 717. 

Ralinian Sliali, 551. 

Ralitor, Raiudeo, 23. 

Riilin, 127 ; woi-ship of, 740. 

Rahil (Rao), Kanet, 37. 

Rai-Bhat, 360. 

Rai Boe, 676. 

Rai Biilar, 677 ; Talwainli, 676. 
Rai 'J^hanmian, Bairagi, 670. 
Raikoi, 699. 

Rairnal, a deofa^ 431. 

Rain, 132, 133; a — god, 146; 
charms for, 629 ; feast to obtain, 
436. 

Rainbow, 133. 

Rainka, 379. 

Rais Sahib, Shaikh, 600. 

Raita, ihota, 448. 

Ra j Singh of Cliamba, 693. 

Raja, azarhand of, 256. ^ 

Raja Baba, Diwan, 594. 

Raja Bhim Chand, 689. 


Rajaka (? mason), 43. 
Rajal-nl-ghaib, 246^ 

Rajeshwari, 426. 

Rajput, 131, 201, 230, 692-3, 701 ; 
Bhatti, special customs of, 829 ; 
Chibh. 781 ; Hindu, 7; and Jats, 
12, 57 ; Muhammadan, bride- 
price among, 831. 

Rakas, 215. 

Rakbali, 196. 

Rakhar])nnia, festival, 471. 

Rakhi (pihu-* ofj protection," 
707. 

Rakhri, 904. 

Raklit-bari, -biirani, clothes- 
cntting, 809. 

Raksha, 841. 

Raksliasa, 139, 216. 

Raksliini, 214. 

Rsktavija, 325. 

I Rail worship, .327-8. 

Ram, 119, 221; name of, wor 
shipped, 395 f. 

Ram (3iandra, 133; ka-bhagat. 
142. 

Ram Piara, 390. 

Ram Rai, (>85, 705. 

Ram Raia. sect, 697. 

Ram .sat, 792. 

Ram 33ian)man, 679, 698. 

Hama, S(.)l. 

Ramn. Cliamlra. 396- 7. 

Ram a Hand a, 374, 392 f. 

Ranianamli, 394. 

Ramanuja, 374. 

Ramchandi’a, 367, 370 f. 

Rannlas, (Iutmi, 682, 705, 719. 
Ramdasia, 398, 701. 

Ramdaspur (Amritsai’), 682. 
Rameshwar, 687. 

Ramgarhia. 706 ; a Sikh 7, 

693. 

Rarn-ki-gao, J42. 

Rain-kiiiid, 130. 

liamoche, monastery af, 71 ; of 
the Nyigmapa, 73. 

Ran a, 196 ; = Shin,* 59. 

Randepa, or JHindii vvidowl\pod, 
859. 

Randol, re-marriage — of a widow, 
795. 

Rang Rangita, 389. 

Rani, 196. 

Baniwal, 692. 

Ranja Des, 51. 

Ranjit Deo of Jammu, 693. 
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Ran jit Singli, G91, 692-3, 703, 
Ranka, 354. 

Ran pal, a df^ota, 431. 

Rari, 645. 

Rasalu, 123, 130. 

Rasmana, bride •])rice, 833. 
RaBuJwahi, 219. 

Rath, a tract, 52, 

Ratfii, 149; status of, 42; —s, 
757. 

HiU-jagit. vigil, 778, <S29, 

Ratif, liaha, — Sliah, 552. 

Rattan (Ratnl, llaji. 175, 179. 
Rain Nath, 181. 

Rjitii Pal, 551. 

Ratnaj)mii, SO, 

Ratua-Sanibhava, 78. 

Katn Sahib, 609. 

Ralwill, sacrifice, 918. 

Ravi, i*ivei% (580. 

Ravi Das, (582. 

Hawaii, ax 431. 

Raw' fin, 801. 

Rawaiiidi, 583. 

Raw’ in, a tribal traict, 51. 

Razaqia, 540. 

Hazzai’, a tribaxl avrcai, 53. 

Reharn, 212. 

Relies, wrarship of, 102. 

Religious house (R^coraitioris, 915. 
Reota, 784. 

Republics, in Riidilhist times, 2(5. 
Resha, ai drufa. 431. 

Rew’al, ai Gheba. sept, 49. 

Rhyali. 474. 

Riklii, 401. 

Rirkii, deotn, 458. 

10‘sabha, 3(59. 

Kisliabiiiith, 101. 

Kishet. 217. 

Rishi, 82; -s, in Kiiln, 120. 

Hit. rnai’i'iage, 796 ; rite, 731 : pi, 
-—an, 732 tT : = kauji, 734. 
Ritual ma»*riaige in the hills, 797. 
Riza, 831. 

Rode Shah, (508. 

Roll fit, 22. 

Roliiii, 784. ^ 

Ropna, ratifioatioii fr. ruliud, to 
restrain, so to clinch) : the girl's 
father sends a barber to the 
boy’s village, and if matters are 
siitlsfactory he puts a ring or a 
rupee into the boy’s hand, 892. 
Ropna, defined, 786, 803. 

Ror. 13 ; 790. 


Rori Sahib, 679. 

Rosaries, Hindu, 280-1 ; Moslem, 
(529 ; Sikh, 708. 

Roshani, fair, 538. 

Rosliania, sect, 496, 616. 
RosIian-ud-Daula, 529. 

Rudar, 745. 

Riidra, mnipr(uifh/(i, 373. 

Rul) rilana, 885. 

Rnkmaiii. 801. 

Rule II -i A him, of Multan, 493. 
Riikn-iid-D'ui, Imam Maluli, 495 ; 

Qazi, 679. 

Rfimi K-hcl, 579. 

Rn-numai, 832. 

Rupar. <)99; Nawab of, (5814 
Rnssifi, (>78 87. 

Rusium, 21, 22. 

Rut i nuinai. 795. 


S. 

Sa'atlat, Rara, 557. 

Sa’ad-ud- Din. Akhnnd, 595. 

Sa bdfig. lounl deities. 77, 83. 

Sabir, 529. 

Sabii-ifi, 529,. 

Sacim saiida,, 719. 

Sachi, 801. 

Sachni ” bail, </.r., 815. 

Sfici'aineiital character «)f Hindu 
marriage, 793. 

Siicritice, 209 : of lirst-horn, 743 ; 
of a fow 1, 8(59 ; of goat, 742, 769, 
781, 850; human, in Lahul, 91. 

Sficrihcn’iig water, 818. 

Sada. Nand, 179. 

Sadilozai, 808. 

Sadh (‘‘half”), a rite in mid- 
jiregmincy, 732. 

Sadhar, “ seven things,” in the 
seventh month of jiregnancy, 
7(5(5 ; a present of vegetables, <fec., 
762. 

Sadlniiiiu, 690, 699. 

Sadh-mai'gi, 103. 

Sadh-saugat, good companionship, 
71(5. 

Sadhii, Jain, 104. 

Sadi% 501; — s, of Akbar, 499. 

Sadr Jahan, 501, 644. 

Sadr-ud-Din Maleri, 547, 644. 

Sadrel, deota^ 458. 

Saer, fair, 360 f ; su ji, 472 f. 
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Safar, 800-11, 

Saffron, 700. 

Sag = wat, walawan, vegetables, 
792 , 

Sagai, betrotlial, 786, 801, 803 ; 
“ tbe ceremony of betrothal, rf. 

nata^ 892. 

Saha chit till, 797. 

Sahai*aiipiir-Bu ria . 699. 

Sahdeo, 127, 128. 

Sahib Singli, Bedi, 706, Note* 6, 
695 . 

Sahib-i-Zamfm, 502. 

Sahu, ‘‘ gentle.’' 57. 

Sa’id Halinj, Bukhari, Shah, 598. 
SMd Karani, 577. 

Saidpni*, sack of, 679. 

Saif All, z/firat, 589. 

Saifabad, 688, 

Sain ilynasty, 661. 

Sairibhagti, 398. 

Saints, (Tiishti. 529, 560—1. 

Saij'i, principality of, 401. 

Sairind liras, 56. 

Sa iy id, 195. 

Saiyad-ka-tlnm, 195. 

Saja, first day, 471. 

Sajalif, Baha, 594. 

Sajau, Shaikh, 678. 

Sajja, 902. 

Saka, 64, 45. 

Sakhi, -eli, fHl7. • 

Saklii Hahil), 596. 

Saklii Sarwar, 129, 163, 284, 678 ; 
cult of, 566 ff. 

Sakti, 61, t)2 ; Buddha, 68 = ///"//>/, 
76; IJorje-p'agmo, 75, 79; cf, 
Avalokiteswara, 82. 

Sakulya, 782. 

Sakya, 85. 

Sakyamuni, 70, 78, 80. 

Sakya- jia, 74. 

Salani kai*\vaT, 822. 

Salar Ma’sfid Ghazi, 624. 

Salai- (^amar-nd-l >111 of Iraq, 620. 
Sal ball an, 200. 

Sallior, a feast, 468, 471 f. 

Salig Rani, 677. 

Saligrilin, 690. 

Salivahaiiu, 124. 

Salon o, a fail*, 662. 

Salt Range, 18 = Singhapura, 32. 
Salu arta, 815. 

Salur, 687. 

Sam, 21, 22. 

Bamadhs, 286 f. 


Sam an a, 688. 

Samanta-bhadra, 80. 
Samavasai‘ana, 112. 

Sainbatsari shradhs, 862, 

Sambegi, Samegi, 104. 

Sanbiial bhejna, 811. 

Samiti, 110. 

Samjnin, 108. 

Sammi, a dance of women, 919. 
Sainosa, sweetmeat, 769. 

Samsarin, 107. 

Samudghata, 110. 

Sam vara. 111. 

Sainye, monastery at, 71 ; of the 
Nyigmapa, 76. 

Sanuka, 376. 

Saiibhal, support or pledge, 811. 
Sanetiiarr and fair of Guru Har 
(lobind at Sanir, Ferozopur, 712. 
Sanda, 760. 

Samlal, 182. 

Sandal, i-lkl.i, 421. 

Saiideo, r/co///, 442. 

Saudhari, 812. 

Sandliola Nag, 15 t. 

SandiJya, 116. 

Sand la, 616. 

Sang, 5()9. 

I Sangal, 140. 

Sangaldi]), Sialkot, 125. 

Sangat, ()8() -7 ; (Sikh congrega- 

tion),678. 

Sangdns, 77. 

Saiighu, 86. 

Sangtia, 686. 

San k ha 11 i, 784. 

Saniasi, 629, 66t>. 

Sanichar, 126, 127. 

Sank, 226. 

Sankal Raja, 22. 

Sankai'aidiaxya, 673. 

Sankhani, 784. 

Saiikhya, 106. 

Sansar (’hand = Chandra Guiita, 
23. 

Saiisai* Sain, 364. 

Sansara, 108. 

Sansi, rit(j of friendsJiip, 905. 
Sanskara, creitiation, 846 ; — s 
102 . 

Santokh, contentment, 716. 
Sanwal-shMii, 709, 380. 

Sanyasi, 69. 

Sapadalaksha = Sivvalik, q,v. 

Saqi, cup-bearei’, 522. 

Bar Prikami Faqir, 587. 
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Sarad, Saras wati, 172. 

Stod&, 418. 

Saraj (Seoraj), 88 ; (Kulii), 422; 

Inner, land worship in, 437. 
Saraogi (Sewak), 46; z=:s/M(s), 
99 ; among Jains, 104, 105, 114. 
Saraswati, 216, 328, 825, 869. 
Savbala, bridegroom, 793, 759, 818; 

Shahbala, 815, 821. 

Sarbokhadi, 740. 

Saf'daii, slnrdan, 774. 

Ssirdha, 850. 

Sai dka, 850. 

Saieli, dragon, 156, 

Sarma, School of Nyignmpa. 74. 
Sarmkanl, 488. 

Sarsahan, 400. 

Sarsnt, Brahmans, 119. 

♦Sarsiiti, 185. 

Sai*ri[) Das. Bliai, 714. 

Sarwardlii, ziftrdt, 588. 

Sai’waria, 566. 

Sarwat K ha Isa, 706. 

Sat., 258. 

Sat Narains, 8<)6. 

Sat. sang, company of lioly men. 
716. 

Sat Suhagaii kii knnda, 816. 
Satai'in, 17fch day after a. death, 
801 . 

Satarwan ; hwin. 

Satiii = chhatlii, 752. 

Sathora, 802. 

SatJiura, 824-5. 

Sati, reni. ; satu, iii., 200, 201, 
404, 682 ; '‘faithful,” 825; 

((Jujail), 584 ; pilkr.s, 196; 
wife of Sankara, 378. 

Satia, satia = swastika, 916. 
Sat-nanii, s(»ct, 852. 

Satsaroidi, 800. 

Sat-sira = inula, r/.r., 746. 

Sattar Shah (ihazi, Pii’, 596. 
Sattowara, 826. 

Sattvam„ 64. 

Saturday, 257. 

Saturn, 240,. 789. 

Satvata, 367. 

Satwahin, 759, • 

Sat wan, .seventh day observance 
after a birth, 752. 

Satwansa, - -i, 761. 

Satwara, sathura, = muklawa, 
824-5, 838, 

Saukan mora, 202. 

Haura, — pat in,. 123. 


XXXIX 

j Sauvira, an extinct tribe, 54. 

; SawM, request, 804. 

I Saw^an, 149, 233, 240, 788 ; swing- 
j ^ ing in, 397. 

I Sawan = niathe lagawan, 787. 

. Sawani, 735. 

I Sawant, 221. 

Sawcj*ai, 180. 

Saya, 252. 

Snyyid, 203. 899, 579 ff ; 805, 812- 
8.81 ; = Sliahid, 327 ; — Ishaq, 

585; Kabir, 621 ; -—Mahmud, 

620; —•Muhammad, 538-9. 

Say y ids, 256. 

Sazi 1 idah -i - M ah , u u >on- maker, 

583. 

Scnreity, 132, 138. 

►Science of unlucky times, 243. 
SciUnrinl marks, 909. 

Sects*, .Jaiu, 113; 72, of Islarii, 
5t)2. 

Sejn, 857, 860, 862. 

! S, ‘hi, 898. 

‘ Scli, 891. 
i Sen Devi, 881. 

. Seim, 118. 

Seugi, deuiou, 404. 
i Senr oi* Sain, 787. 
i Sern. 85, 899. 

Ses (SlH*sh V) Nag, 166. 

. Seven j)alhs, the, 539. 

Sewak, 46, 889. 

Sewjil, 898, 899. Tlic boy’s or 
girl's mother picks up her 
petticoat n.ud tonclics his body 
all over witli it. 

Sex, determination of, 761 ; in 
trees, 741. 

Sg'oli, ftjstival, 472. 

’ Shal) Ikrat-i, 806, 809-811, 812- 
883, 886). 

Shadi = circumcision, 779 ; Ghare 
ki, (lurki, M'age ki, 829. 
vSliadi Khan, 618. 

Shadi, martyr, shrine of, 781. 
Shafian tenets, 603. 

Sliaguu, 786, 787-92, 803. 

Shah, a title, 709-10 ; Abdul Aziz, 
6)27 ; Abulia Namazi, 598 ; 

I Ahmad Chishti, 537 ; Ali Mu- 
. liammad Husain, 605 ; .Badr 
I Diwan, 624 • Bhik, Tiosai, 52d, 
j 580 ; Bilawal, 542 ; Chand, 551 ; 
j Ghir&gh, 543 ; Chokha, Sayyid 
j Akbar Ali, 586-7 ; Daula, 

I 630 ff. : Dujau, 547 ; Ibrahim, 
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zifimi. 579 ; Ismail Saliib, 597 ; , 
Jabaiu 498, 501, 542, ()^^5 ; 
Jamal, 542; Qadiri, 543 ; Ju- 
luiid, 535 ; Macjbul, 593 ; Maq- 
sud, 593 ; Mobkam, hnjra of, 
533 ; Mubamiuad (Ihaiis, 542-3 ; 
N.ia/ All mad, 491 ; Qumes, 542 ; 
Ralimii, 323; Ralnuaiiillah Shall, 
533 ; Raza, 542 ; Sadr-iid-Dhi, 
302 ; Shams, 1)03 ; Sharif, 
Qalandai-, 595 ; Soiidha, 532 ; 
Sulaiman, Kli-ysaja, 491 ; Wala- 
yat, 532 ; AVilayat, (>24. 
Sliahab^, 699. 

Shah-i-Latif Harri, 130. 

Shahana, Babn, 390. 

Shahbala. -SV/' saj*bala. 

Shall bii z - i - (^a 1 an d ai 'i , 5 43. 

Shahid, 203, 327, 622, 624, 701. 

707 ; Ganj, 7l;V, Mui d, 601. 
Shah|)uri, 204. 

Shaikh, 520 2 ; a yi-adc, 539, 549, 
555, rf. 590 ; Abdulla, Mian, 
504; Chilli, 626; Faizi, 501; 
.Hakim, 547 ; Mahmud. 532 ; 
aMuhainmad, 504; — Baka, /h. ; 
Musa, 543 ; ^^izani. 503; 
Quraishes, 831 ; Sadr Jahaii, 
759 ; Sajaii, 33iag, 678. 
Shaikli-ul- Ahmad, family of, 701. 
Shaikh-ul- Islam, 492. 

Shaikh V^fisnf, 596 ; Zakaria, 502 ; 

Zaman, 502. 

Shaikhsha, 111. 

Shail, a si one teniplo, 434. 

Shaitan, 559. 

Sliaiva, and V^n’shnaya, 259. 
Shaiyism, 283 (T ; 'ranti'ic, 82. 
Shaiya, 840. 

Sliakadvipi Hrahrnans. 45, 46. 
Shakan, 217. 

Shakhs. 912. 

Shakti, 259, 372 ; Devi, 3;U. 

Shall, a Jat 70/, 351. 

Shalu, 311. ■ 

Sham Das, — ji, 388 f. 

Shamanism, 61. 62. ♦ 

Shamji, 120. 

Sham.s Khan, Mughal faujdar, 
699. 

Shamshan, 867 ; hhlit, 377. 
Shamsheri Mahadt-o, 273. 

Shams i Talah, 546. 

Shams-ud-Diii, 542 ; Tabriz!, 544, 
545-6 ; Turk, 620. 

Shall, 798. 


1 Shand, 435 ; >7, 345. 
i Shanei, deota, 447. 

. Shaueti, deota, 447. 

! Shang Ohul, deota, 442. 

I Shaiigliari. 433. 
i Sbaiikara Devi, 354. 

‘ Shankhu Kag. 168-9. 

^ Sbanii, 744, 747, 870; — havvan,. 
436. 

i Sliai*af-u(l-Din, Bu Ali Qalandaiv 
619 ; Shah, 618. 

SharMi Deo, 467. 

Sharfi khori, 809. 

Sliargan, a drofa^ 431. 

; Shai-shai, a Nag, 167, 168. 

I Sharvan Niiig, 162. 

Sliastras, 745. 784-5, 799 -801^ 

917. 

I Shattaria, Qadiria, 542. 

Sheep, wild, in liahul, 96. 

Sh<*o Mara in. R. B. Pandit, 696. 
Shei* -Mnhaniinad (rhazi, 593 ; 
Shah. 605; Shah Sur, 626; 
i -dahan, 913. 

1 Sheri = saer, 7./*., 474 
; Sherkoi, Mahadeo, 277. 

! Shesh Nag, 154, 191, 317-8. 

I Shi'a. 143, 574 IT. 586 ; rosaries of^ 
i 629. 

i Shi'ite, Laws, 506. 
i Shib, 916. 
j Sliikai-i Devi, 420. 

! Shila asthapan, 911. 

I Shiinlasan, Devi, 302. 

! Shin(s), cannibalism among, 25,= 

! China ?, 53 ; = Rana, 59. 
i Shir, deota, 458. 

I Sliirgan (Sarg^uii) Nag, 169^ 
j 170. 

Shiriiii kliori, sweet-eating, 809. 
Shiv Nath, 687. 

Shiva, 80, 119, 132, 259, 260 If, 
i 273 f, 358. 373 f, 401, 419, 
I 420, 740, 870 ; bhfimi, 130 
worship of, 31. 

Shivala, 259, 283 fP; in 'KarnM, 
286. 

Shivauath, 687-8. 

Shivi, 55. * ^ 

Shiv'kanji, 687.* 

Shogu, deota, 469. 

Shop and out-houses, 917. 

Shor, Shorkot, Sliibipura, 29. 

Shri Badat, 357, 

Shri Bai, goddess, 357. 

Shrigul, 290 ff. 
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Shrine, in memoryof Guru Nanak’s 
marriage, 711; — s, 197-8; 

aspects of, 193; Chishti, 530-1; 
hypaethral, 534, 

Shringa, rishi^ 422, 423, 424. 

Shroud ceremonies, 878. 

Shubh, a deoia, 431. 

Shndani, 55. 

Shudhi, purification, 858. 

Slmdnama, 833. 

Shu jatpur, near Dacca, ^>84. 

Shukar, <lusri,.354. 

iShiikar, Venus, 128. 

Sli ukai-aiia, 810. 

♦Shu mil, a feast, 888. 

Sham shall hlifimi, 839. 

♦Sliyaiii Deo, 468. 

♦Sial, 124 ; Chela sept of, 503. 

Sial sing, 253. 

♦Sialkot, 125, 127, 504 ; schoo a 
497. 

Sian hgure (Riidhiki), 915. 

Siaiia, euiniiiig,’* a .wizai'd, 738. 

Siapa. mourniug, 846-7. 

Siai’, 48. 

Sidi’en-tsogch’en, monastery at, 
74. 

♦Sidala, Devi, 354. 

Siddh, Sidh, 278 6, 401 ; Cliaurasi 
440. 

Sidh Aiiuiiia, a book, 698, Note 4. 

♦Siddli, Bairag Lok, 264. 

♦^idha, 902. 

♦Sidhi, a dance, 919, 920. 

Sidi AJaula, 492. 

Sihra, a imii riage song, 822. 

Sihi a bandiina, to tie on the cliaplet 
of dowers, 817. 

Sika Ram, 577. 

Sikh, 389 ; a belief, 258 ; Initiates 
(hrst five), 697 ; temple in 
Lahore (Cliimiaii), 714; water- 
men, 317 ; war with Mughal 
coui-t, 683-701 ; - -s in Mandi, 
()91 ; — s ill Kangra and Chamba, 
692 ; latei* incursions into the 
hills, 692 ; fiscal system, 682 ; 
Note 2, 683, 693 ; the five K’s, 
69o ; attitude to Hindu cults, 
694 ; Khaisa sect instituted, 695 ; 
Paliul rite, 696 ; women, Note 
2, 696, 697 ; Plxpiation of infan- 
ticide, 696 ; development of war- 
like character, 684; schisms, 
686 ; relations with Hill states, 
688 ; watch wol ds, 698 ; coinage, 
123 


702 ; inscriptions on, 703 ; 
regime, 704; and goveiTijnent, 
704 ; — disruption of, 700 ; 
ti’ansition from theocracy to 
monarchy, 678 ; sects (1) the 
Tat Khaisa, (2) the Bandai ; 
confederacies, 706 ; Dehras or 
; camps, 707 ; inisls, 706 ; terri* 
iorial divisions, 707 ; taxation, 
i 707 ; miliiajy resources, 707 ; 

■ (juoits, 708 ; rosaries, 708 ; Art. 
1., 708 ; blue dress, 709 ; slirines, 
710 ; sliriiies in hills, 692 ; 
shnnes in Gurdaspur, 711; 
j* shrines in Ferozej)iir, 712 ; ideals, 
j 716 ; philosophy, 717 ; military 
[ chai-acter, oi’igin of, 719; Dais 
or iirmies (1) Bndha (or 
vetejun), (2) Tarn, or Yomur, 

I 701 ; view of Ti*ansmigration, 
i 720 ; Conception of Divinity, 
i 720 ; detiuitioii oF Klmlsa, 720 ; 
--s in Cliamba, 693 ; pilgrim’s 
itinej'aiy to S. India and Cejdon, 
687 ; rule in Kuln, 692 ; temples 
I in 8. India, (>87 ; Bhiifcra, 687 ; 
Maiijlii, 707 ; MMwai, 707 ; — s 
as mercenaries, 693 ; 844 ; ism, 
extension of, 686 ; recluses, 
681 ; beliefs, 682 ; reformers, 
682; Decalogue discovered, 
682; Buddhist predecessors of 

— (jnrmj 66 . 

Sikhi, 709 ; a tithe, 683, 

Sikhin, 78. 

♦Sikhism, 676 f[\ 

Sil, es.seiico, 716. 

Siniaiiat (?), 735. 

Simdi, == kuj'i’ani, 897. 

Simha, 113. 

Simjoj-, contiguity (F), — ki hirddri, 
kinship founded on a common 
boundary. 893. 

Simla Hills, 197. 

Sinilasan, 336. 

Siinuk, 258. 

Sind ha, 181. 

Sindhu, 54, 283. 

Sinclhu Bir, 316 ft*, 645. 

Sindhu, Jats, 193. 

Sin-dje, 83. 

. Singa, rishij 422. 

Singli (lion) adoption of title by 
Sikhs, 695, 709-10 ; = snake 
god, 143 ; 698-9, 

Singha, 172. 
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Singhapura, = Salt Range, 32. 
Singliasaii IJevi, 334. 

Singlipuria, 706. 

Sineri, rakshasa, 410 f. 

Sip l)eo, 467. 

Sipi, fair at, 401. 
i^ipur, dsvata^ 401. 

Siqti, 540. 

Sir giiddi, iDarriage. 796. 

Sir jori, Jiead toucldrig*, 801. 

Sir warna knrani, 817, 819. 

Sirai Manglja (Sikli temple and 
fair), 713. 

Sirliind, 504, 699-707 ; battle of, 
703. 

Sirial, 175 ; (Jhliariyal. 

Sir-ka]), 124; Jiaja, 131. 

Sirkaj) Shah, 622. 

Sirniur, 691. (>99, 792-9(). 

Siriuuri, 302. 

Sir-sukh, 124. 

Sisant, rite in si.xth month of 
pj’egnancy, 731. 

Sistei‘’K son, 129, 

Sita, 370. 801. 

Silala, 318 ; Devi, 350 ft. 

Sithni, insull, SlO. 

Sitla, 86;h 

Sitlu JVlahad(*o, 322. 

Siva, 404 fl*. 

Sivvalik = Sapadalakslia, 22, 47; 

rajas of, 23 ; Gnrjaras of, 37. * 

Si - Yidam, Vajra-purba, 73. 

Siyar, ^ Sitalagliar, 351. 

Skandila, 113. 

Snake, worship, 143. 

Snoozing, onions, 221. 

Sodhi Khains,682; — s of Anand- 
pnr, 692. 

Sodln Saltan, 683. 

Sogn Nag, 169. 

So'lmg, 901, 794; ntarna, 843; 
glass wristlots and a nose-ring, 
894. 

Sohala, 717. 

Sohaii silira. a garland of flowers, 
817. 

Soharni, 850, 855-6. ♦ 

Sohhi, onlogy, 759. 

Solira, 787. 

SolankirrChalukya, 36. 

Solono, day, 915. 

Soman, 709. ^ 

Sona, figure, 915. 

Sondlia, 858. 

Sondhia, = dasuthan, 752. 
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Sondip, 687. 

Sophytes, Saubhuti, 28. 

So tar, = snake, 400. 

South-eastern Punjab, 786, 803, 
810. 

South-west Punjab, 787-803. 
Soyani, = tija, 889, and 886, 
888 . 

Spatik, whiter crystal, 708. 

Spin Guild, 586. 

Spirit, after death, 204 ; — s, 205 ; 

and witcJies, 206 ; on earth, 207, 
Spirits, 65, 199 ; Moslem beliefs in, 
56)0. 

Spiti, Biuldhism in, 67, 88. 

Sri Chalda, 408 tf. 

Sri Chand, Baba, 710, 712. 

Sri Cliola Sahib. mandir,Gurdas 2 )ur, 
710. 

Sri Darbav Salnb, Sikh maiidir, 
tank and fair at Ferozepni*, 713. 
Sri Girdhari Ji, slirine, 389. 

Sri Khand Mahadeva, 261. 

Sri Kun, 171. 

Sri Soha Nath, 269. 

Srividya, 426. 

Sthan, of Guru Haigoviud, 712. 
SthanakwHsi, 103. 

Stars, seeing the, after a birth, 
773-4. 

Status of liostages, Note 6, 685. 
Sthavira, 82. 

Stone Age, 19. 

Structure of liouse, 914. 

Sfibal, 501. 

Subha, exchange of presents, 792. 
Subliadra, 397. 

Submontane, Eastern, Ethno- 
graphy of, 37 ; Westei*n, Etlino- 
grapliy of, 8. 

Siicli, purity, 716. 

Sacha Singh, Note 1, 707. 

Sudak ka khfma, 770. 

S udh arman ,111. 

Sudra, occupations, 43 ; caste 
marks for, 909. 

Siif, “ wool,” 517. • 

Sufaidahwala Baba, ziarat, 595. 
Sufed Koh, 577. ' 

Sufi, 502; literature, 522-3; orders. 

540 ft, 542. 

Sufi ism, 502. 

Suliag-pattari, 800 ; utarna, 843. 
Subagpura, 827. 

Suliarwardi, 540 ; Qadiri, 542; 
Order, 544 ft. 
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Snhbat, 518. 

Suheli, 907. 

Sukarchakia misl, 693. 

Sulairaan, 129. 

Sultan Ghazi, Mian, 595. 

Sultan Ibrahim, 529. 

Snltani, 566. 

Suiubha, 325. 

Sun. offerings to, 739 ; symbol, 
918 ; of. 489; wor.*^fnf», 

123. 

Stniai*. 795. 

Siiii<lar-S1ialii». 710. 

SLui(iay,218. 240, 24L 257,258,352. 
Suiidrkn, Hani, 125. 

ti-laiiiH, 906. 

Sim oaf, 521, 778. 

Smifii, 58<i ; doctrines, 575; ro.sa- 
l ies. 629. 

Sunyata, 63. 

Superstitions, agricultural, 218 et 
st'tpf ; minor, 221 ; about dwell- 
inirs. 910. 

Siitak. 892. 

Surail, 177, 17^. 

Sura j, 765 ; Deota, 193 ; Knnd, 
403 ; Xarain, 123. 

Snraj, llaba., 393. 

Sura j pal, 431, 

Sui-anjit, 220. 

Surastma, 26. 

Surat. 6(^’7. 

S Ill’ll. Serai. 192. 

Surjiiir 175. 

Sr I’ji la, 185. 

Sns; (Omd. 585. 

S u t a r I >a7i d I \ , 435 -( > . 

Sut liankal, 133. 

Siilia. tln*cad, 753. 

SreOidvijKi. 367, 368. 

Swabi 'fab si 1, S32. 

S \v am i I )y al , f ai r, 277. 

Swami- Kai’ttika, 323 
Swurga., 841 . 

Swastika,,* t)5 ; — bon, 61 ; on 

Ijoiises, 916, 918. 

Swat, 56. 

Swa^a*, 594, 595, 784, 

Sway as, 717. 

Swearing fj'iendsliip, 904. 
S^vetanibara, 103, 104, 105, 113. 
Swinging, at fetes, 397. 

Syadvada, 107. 

Syana, 236 ; — s, or wizards, 738. 
Sylbot, 687. 

SymlToJism, in building riles, 912. 


Tabus, 230 ff. 

Tadia, armlet, 899, 

Tafuri, 540. 

Tagadliri, a thread, 753, 756. 

Tahir Handagi, 541, 

Talili Saliib, maudirat Fei'ozepur, 

710. 

Talui’*, talifu- = ( irtuimeir mn, 778. 
Taht-n) -hanaU, 878. 
d'Hj-ud-l )in, Shaikh, 502, 533. 
'raj-al'.VrifTn, 502. 

35ika,n, Tukan, a jirovince of 
Vasdeo, 40. 

3’akbir. 761. 

I’akht, 491; ‘‘throne,’' 822: — 
abelna ; - — jaini, 832. 

Takia Mahamlri, and — wiili 
shrine, 595. 

Takka, 47. 

Ta.kki* or Takltian di pa(3l»ar, 
786. 

lakolak. Nag, 154. 

'ra,kra.si Nag, 168 -9. 

Tala, rite, the, 435. 

Ta.Iikot, battle of, 687. 

3\'illi, 905. 

! I'alwamli. birl ii-plaee of Guru 
j Nniuik, t)76. 

j Tamfilii, rite obfierv(‘d tliree 
montlis after a death, 886. 
45mjbol = iieota,, 814. 

Tambfi Sahib, 713. 

Tamdin, flayagriva, 77. 

'ranawali, 595. 

Tank, 40. 

! ‘‘ Tank of the Guru ” fair at 
Kbosa Kotla, 712^. 

Tantra., Yogiicbara, 71, 73. 
Tantrism, 79, ^^2. 

Tantrists, 68. 

Tan jur, 72. 

Tao-ism, 61, 62. 

Tapa, 113. 

l'apa.s, lOi), 110, 184. 

Tapteshar Mfihadeo, 269. 

Tara, 71 , 329, 325 ; the iielper, 
81 ; the 21 Taras, 82 = Ganbo- 
ehhag-dii gl»a, (fee., 93 ; Devi, 
426 ; Devi; of Tarab, 357. 

Tara Natli, 358. 

Taragga, a thinvad, 753. 

Tai’ain sa ja. first Magb, 474. 

. V 2 
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Tarau Imam, 001. 

Tamr, a tribal area, 51. 

Tareina = Lakshrni, 02. 

Tarer, 131. 

Tarija, 833. 

Tarkhan, 306. 

Tai'ii Tarau, 083. 

Tarslaii, fair, 341. 

Taruiia- Dal, 701. 

Tayawwaf, 548. 

Tasbili, 029. 

Tat Khaba, 700 4. 

Tathagata, 77, 78, 79. 

Tatig Nag, 175. 

Tatiri, plover, 241. 

Taxiles, 27. 

Tazia, 742. 

Teething, omens from, 746. 

Teg. sword, 703; Bahadur, 086. 
Tej Cl land, Raja of Mandi, 429. , 
^.J'eja, 203. 

Tejbal, averts evil spirits, 917. 
TcJ,819 ; — lagami. 837 ; charhana, 
8l4. 

Telar, Telii Ram, a son born after 
three gilds, 745. 

Teliraja. 319. 

Tolu Ram, 745. 

Temples, form of, 434. 

Terami, 850. 

Tera-pantlii, 103, 104. 

3’erminology of Moslem betrothfll 
observances, 803. 

Tewa = lagan, 894. 

Tewar, tear, trousseau, 732 ; trvwar 
in S.W. 

Tliadaii-i, archery, 363. 

Thakna, charm, danfo)i ka — . 

cliarm of the teeth, 746. 

Thakiii. tliankni, rite in pi*egnancy, 
731. 

Tliakur, 42; (Bain), 155; = 
Mahadeo, 68. ^ * 

Thakurain, 51. 

Thakurdwara, 259. 

Thai ceremony, 807, 832 "834. 
Tliama, a wedding rite, 797-8. 
Than, 431. 

Thanakwasi, 103. 

Thanesar, 31, 868. 

Thankni, Note 2, 731. 

Thapa, 829, 893, 917. 

Tliapna, 831. 

Thara, circle, 917. 

Tharan Imam, 600. 

Tharn, Raja, of Habri, 621. 


Tliaska Milan ji, 529, 088. 

Tliathlu, rfro/n, 458. 

Tharapere, 433. 

Thaiu-bateri, 433. 

Theocracy, Sikh, 704. 

Thiki i, sherd, — ki sagai, betrothal 
at birth, 708 ; ki maug, pre- 
natal, 804. 

Thir Mai, deota^ 431. 

Thobai-, Kuphorbia- Royleana. 
750. 

Thomas, George, 703. 

Tlioiubar, 433. 

Three, nnlnckj", 222. 
Threshing-floor, 219. 

Th 111 1 1 barde v i , 43i 1 . 

Til under, 134. 

Thursday, 241. 

Tiari pana, 900. 

Tibet, Western, 35. 

Tibetan race, in Spiti, &c., (> ; 

invasion, 35. 

Tiddi, Tnourning, 888. 

^J'igra satna, 900. 

Ti j festival, 812. 

Tija = 887, 889. 

Tijou, fair, 395. 

Tilca, i)84 ; or sikka, 780 ; rf, 
tilak. 

Tikiis, 22, of Junga, 444 f. 
Tikar-jag, feast, 436. 

Tikka bhe jiia, 805. 

Til chawali, rice and fill mixed, 
761. 

Til kheliia. 802. 

Tilak, 259, 376, 680; Note 7, 
78() ; rf, tika. 

Tilaiijab, ottering of water and 
sesamiim seeds, 840, 846, 857. 
Tilla Jogian, 289. 

Tilli = Chilli, 026. 

'rimbulla, 56. 

Times, unlucky, 239 f. 

Thian, a dialect of Lahul, 90. 

Ting Giind, 585. 

Tingri, Pir, 628. 

Tirath-bahin, 903. 

Tiraths, 28S f. ; Paralsar, 288. 
Tirauri, 699. 

Tirkhi, quick time, 919. 
Tirmalkheri (Madras town), 688. 
Tirphal ka goutar, a rite observed 
on tlie third day after a birth, 
750. 

Tirphalla, 751. 

Tirsul, trident, 147. 
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Tiru, 447. 

Tith, luimi* (Ih}% 740. 

Tiniana, 124. 

Tohana, 830, 

Toleration, Moisleiii, 495. 

Tonchara, inoculator, 356. 
Tong-srung, 64. 

Tor Guild, 58(>. 

Toi- KuiuhI, zidnti, 597. 

Tommaiui, 39. 

Toraii. 815. 

IVu’iia. 821. 

3'oslai, food givei. in !ilniJ<, toshe 
k.i i'oii, food for tlie journey,’’ 
880, 881, 882. 

Traga, 204. 

'rransniigiution. Metempsy^ 

ohosis, 720. 

TriiV(‘l, ])ortentsj, 225. 

1’renbanj, 788. 

Tree, worship, 135, 136-7. 

Trees, ca.stes among, 256. 

Tretari, dance, 919. 

Tribes of Sirsa, 790 ; Eajpnts of 
Ivaitlial, 791 ; Gujai's of Rupar, 
791 : Jats of Lahore, 791 ; 
Km jpnt.s of Lahore, 791. 
Trigartia. 131. 

Triklui 3Tratli, 288. 

Ti'iklials, beliefs about, 745. 
Trikhal, (1) third (coi ception) : 
(2) a child of one sex bom after 
tJiree of the other, 743 ; — 
vhdiiii. 744. 

Triloknath, 420. 

I’vipiob-, 742. 

Tripundra, 909. 

Tsauii, 85. 

'fuesday, 217, 218, 242, 253. 
Tughlaq Shah, 493. 

Tnkhara. a tribe, 54 
I'uladan, 256. 

'I’ulnmba, 678. 

Tulsi ki minjaran, 267. 

Tulsi, 138, 259. 

Tuna, tona, 258. 

Tunda rakshfua, 325 --6. 

T#ndi Bhut, 326. 

Tunga, 426. 

Tilntia, 814. 

Tunwar, 15 : = Toniara, 36. 

Tun, 506. 

Turi, 576. 

Turi, Malli Kbel, 588. 

Turk, Turki, 34. 

Turn Nag, 170. 



i i;i)oh, 124. 

Uch. college at, 490. 

Uch, 4(^5. 

Ucb Sliarif, 605. 

Uchliar, 884. 

Udai), Devi, 428-9, 
lldasi, 399. 710, 711, 714 Sikhs, 
681, 684, 685, 694. 
l]g<li-Guga, 178. 

Ugga, 254. 

Ujla. white, 762. 

ITlrim, 501-2. 

Uma, 325. 

Umar Aga. 592. 

Umbilical cord observances, 747, 
764. 

Umdatnl-35iwarikh, 685. 
Umni-us-sabian, 217. 

Unlucky children, 743. 
Upadhyaya, 111. 

Upakcsa, 113. 

Upasliamita, 109. 

U pash ray a, 111. 

Upendra, 371. 

Urdlipiind, 909. 

Urna, “wool,” 517. 

Ushinara, 55. 

Utmaiinama I'appa, 807, 832. 
Utmanzais, 806. 

UtrahaiJ, 784. 
lit ran, 784. 


V. 

Vaccination, 257. 

Vacha Chauhau, 178, 188. 

, Vachaka, 111. 

Vaimiiaika, 112. 

Vairochana, 78. 

Vaishnava, 259, 390, 391,681, 909. 
Vaishiiava, innovations of, 4; ele- 
ments, 918. 

Vaishnava sect, 909-10. 
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Vaishno Devi, 329. 

Vaji'apani, 80, 81. 

Validity of Hindu betrothal, 790. 
Vtoana, 369. 

Vara sui, 801. 

Varaha, 369, 

Vardhamana Maliavira, 106. 
Vardhapundi a, 909. 

Vasati, an extinct tribe, 54*. 
Vasdev, Vasudevn, 23; the Ivn- 
shaii king*. 31 ; his nationality, 
47. 

Vassa, rains, 8(). 

Vasudeva, 367, 368 f, 377. 

Vasuki, 132, 169. 

Vayu, 120. 

Veda, 118. 

Vedie calture, antiquity <.>f, 20. 
Vedic deatli ritual, 840. 

Vedic sclicme of death ritual, 839. 
VedwH, gifts to, 841. 

Veiled ])rophet, 582-3. 

Ventura, General, 691. 

Venus, olferiugs to, 739. 

Viaticuru (baitai'iii), 841. 

Vichar, thonglitfalness, 716. 
Vidhata Mata, worship of. 750, 
754. 

Vidya, 63. 

Vi(*wing tlie stars, 772. 

Vigils, 778. 

Vikramaditya, 131. 

Viinau, bioi*, 8‘t2. 

Vinianas, 112. 

Vipasyin, 78. 

Vishn-ganth, 909. 

Vishii-j)ad (Bisliii-), 909. 

Vishnu, 80, 119, 259, 366 ff, 377, 
396, 401, 870, 905. 

Vishnu, incai’uate in llislmbnatli, 
401. 

Visvabhu, 78. 

Visvakarrna, 366, 398. 

Vitunda, 325. 

Vows. 769, 780 f, 782. 

Vrata, 109. 

Vrishni, 367, 368. 

Viigupa, a demon, 62. 

Vyasa, 120, 134-5. 

w. 

Wadh. maiTiage, 832. 

Wahabia, 540. 

Wajud-i-zilli, 533. 


Wakdan, irrevocable Hindu betro* 
thal contract, 785. 

Wali Abdali, Shall, 628. 

Wall Qandhari, Moslem Saint, 
678. 

Wall Qaiidahai’i, Baba, 628. 
Walima, 833. 

Waliyati = bejiiidri, 438. 

! Waq, 790. 

! Warena, supjiort : cf. sanbhal, 

I 811, 834. 

' Wari, 822, Note 2, 827. 

Wari, clothes, &c., given to the 
I bride on the boy's behalf. 822, 
Warplier, 896. 

Warwesh war Mahadeo, 272. 
j Washing corpse, 876. 

Wasi Kararn, Khwaja, 577. 

Wasil, ilni-i-’Ata, 506. 

: Waslia, 517. 

' Wasta (lionse-god), 913. 

^ Wasta, 912, 913. 

Wat = sag, 792. 

I Waita-.saita, 7c86. 

• Watr sakh, 792. 

■ Wazir, ancestor of, 5,92. 

Wazirs, 8.35. 

I Wazii’, Kabul Kind, 586-7, 589. 

I Wazir. Kai*niandi Khel, 589. 

, Wazir, Madd Kliel, and Ahniadzai, 
i 589. 

I Wazirs' dances at ’Id, ,920. 
i Wednesday, 218, 240, 241, 353. 

, Wtdiain, gifts, after a. birth, 771. 

: Well at GovindwaJ. beliefs about, 

1 t)82. 

I Well worship, 754. 

I Wells, 133, 134. 

I Willow re -marriage in Kangra and 
1 Kuln (jhajra), 796. 

Widow’s mourning (Hindu), 843. 
Wilayat Shah, 624. 

Wilayati Pa than s, 808, 830. 
Witidicraft, 208, 213. 

Y. 

Yaliar (Yeer), 49. 

Yakkha, 367. 

Yama, 83, 134, 470. 

YauTa. the Death -god, 866. 
Yama-Iioka, 849. 

Yanniraj, 205. 

Yana, 64. 

Yfir Muhammad, Haji, 504. 
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YaadUionsw = Joi'y-ks )*, 31, 55. 
Ye'sen.^i, 

Yidam, tiiteliaj-y deities, 77. 79; 

— Ch»k4^, 7y,>0. 8-2. 87. 

Yoga, 63, Y4. 

Y<jiga#h&i"a, 71. 

34. ■ ■ 4 

YdKffii = De'.VB, 77. «{. 
tuttl.79. 

Y iifig^dru i^g-boi j , 6 1 . 

Yusufsr,ai, tiibai 


z. 

Zabul, 

Zlbulistau, 40, 47. 

Zabkf), 7<i(> ; gin. iHiii, “queen 
3 otJiei'," 77^<j 
Za *ii Diwaii, 1 J8. 
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I Zahii Pir, 121 . 

Zaiiir Pi3*, 171, 182. 

Zuidi, ry29.^ 

ZaimuKht, 575. 

Zain-ul-abiilaiii, 5t)<). 

Zakaria Khan, 702. 

Zalawin, 919. 

Zamaii Shah, 709. 

Zamindar = Jat, 13. 

Zaujtkii, S78. 

I Zauaklii, 907. 

I Zai -i-zimmiya, 495. 

1 Zai fail*. 3()2. 

Ziai'jit, defined, 57(). 

Ziarats, in Kurnuii, 577 ff. 

Zik3% 520--1. 

Zikr, ,539, 549, 553 
Zinda, 391. 

Ziiida Pir, 502. 503. 

Zinda Pir, 601. 

Zolio, a tJass in Spiti = Lohar, 6J). 
Z(»roaFtrians, 25; deities on Ku- 
Khan eoiiiK. 34 ; rf, 45. 

Zuhak, 21, 22. 

Ziihr pi’ayer, 805. 

Zunnar, 521. 





